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•*  To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the  Spirit,  we  ponr  forth  meet 
humble  and  hearty  supplications,  that  He,  remembering  the  calamitiea  of 
zoankind  and  the  pilgrimage  of  this  our  life  in  which  we  wear  oat  days  few 
and  evil,  would  please  to  open  to  us  new  refreshments  out  of  the  foimtains  of 
His  goodness  for  the  aUeviating  of  our  miseries.  This  also  we  humbly  and 
earnestly  beg,  that  human  things  may  not  prejudice  such  as  are  Divine; 
neither  that  from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  Vin<ilin|)r  of  a 
greater  natural  light,  any  thing  of  incredulity  or  intellectual  night  may  arise 
in  our  minds  towards  Divine  mysteries.  But  rather  that  by  our  mind 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  purged  from  fancy  and  vanities,  and  yet  sabject,  and 
periiectly  given  up  to  the  Divine  Oracles,  there  may  be  given  np  unto  faith 
the  things  that  are  faith's.    Amen." — Load  Baqoxl 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IK?IIOVZ» 

Ths  SiMt  an  KatUm  Boot^A  RefNUathn  from 
Bear*t^—l)aiffiitd  for  aU  ifatUnu—The  Nt- 
ctmtf  of  StbHedl  SeUmce, 

THiila  it  ought  to  be  ttorne  !n  mind  fluit  the 

Bible  is  strictly  an  Eastern  book,  written  in 

Eastern  lands,  and  by  Orientals;  at  the  same 

time  the  deTont  student  will  remember  that 

it  is  a  Berelatlon  from  heaven,  designed  for 

the  Kpirita&l  education  of  the  family  of  man, 

of  all   vnr>ties   of  talent  and  training,   in 

every  gcojTraphical  position.     It  is  therefore 

a  nuitter  <:»f  fact  that  the  Scriptures,  given 

in  all  th'^ir  parts  by  Inspiration  of  God,  are 

BO  \vo!i«krfully  composed  as  to  interest  all 

d&sses ;  the  child  feels  himself  to  bo  Fpoken 

to  :n  them,  and  the  philosopher  llnda  materials 

tbent  for  subsequent  meditation.    Such  a  book 

raust  accordingly  embrace  within  itself  a  great 

Tirioty  of  characteristics,  which  aro  adapted 

to  the  diverse  states  of  its  readers.    The  same 

erpn-f.fcion  that  is  well  fitted  for  one  mind  is 

not  so  well  adapted  to  a  different  mind,  ond 

tbu««  what  is  clear  to  the  former  is  often 

obf  cnr?  to  the  latter.   Yet  the  several  apparent 

obiiourit'.os  do  not  arise  from  anything  really 

thrk  or  mysterious  in  the  Inspired  volume ; 

lut  from  the  modes  of  life  and  peculiar  cir- 

CTTTni-tancs  connected  with  the  i)eopIe  of  the 

Kast,  f.f  which  we,  who  inhabit  a  different 

r  iT'On,  and  are  placed  in  different  circum- 

6t*nccH,    have    very   imperfect   conceptions. 

KfTif  e.  Tnany  passages  in  the  sacred  volume 

*"I11  ren-.ain  obscure  to  the  reader  who   is 

Tmarquainted  with  Biblical  Literature. 

As  the  Hebrews  were  an  Oriental  people, 
iteir  character  and  state  may  be  illustrated 
in  vanous  particulars,  by  the  descriptions  of 
ti»e  whole  Eastern  world.  The  Bible  student 
^  therefore  derire  profit  from  reading  the 
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tKMln  which  Oriental  trayellera  hare  written; 
particularly  from  Maondrell,  Shaw,  Hassel- 
quist,  Volney,  Niebuhr,  Seetzen,  Burckhardti 
Irby  and  Mangles,  Schubert,  01  in,  Durbin,  the 
Scottish  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews,  Bart- 
lett,  Wilson,  Lynch,  De  Saulcy,  Van  de  Velde, 
Porter,  Stanley,  Barclay,  Osboume,  Bonar, 
Thompson,  Tristram ;  and  the  very  instructiTa 
Journals  of  Dr.  Robinson  in  Palestine  and  the 
adjacent  regions,  and  thosa  of  Chesney,  LoftuB, 
ai.1  A.  H.  Layard,  Esq.,  in  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  remain,  in  many 
respects,  in  nearly  the  samo  situation  with 
that  of  their  progenitors,  and  tho  inflncuco 
of  climate  and  of  natural  scenery  upon  them, 
is  altogether  tmchanged.  A  man  therefore 
can  experience  scenes  at  tho  present  day  in  tho 
East,  which  correspond  very  strikingly  with 
the  scenes  descrilMJd  In  tho  l)Ook  of  Genesis. 
Tho  resemblance,  however,  between  the  Uc- 
brow  life  and  the  life  of  other  Eastern  nations, 
in  not  in  all  particulars  complete.  Tho  great; 
differenco  of  tho  Hebrew  religion  ffDm  the 
religion  of  other  countries,  introduced  a  cor- 
responding diversity  in  their  respective  habits. 
From  a  want  of  consideration  in  this  jtarticu- 
lar,  it  not  imf  rcquently  happens  that  traveller?, 
who  derive  their  first  notions  of  tho  East  from 
tho  Scriptures,  when  they  como  among 
on  Oriental  people,  are  too  ready  to  set  down  aa 
specifically  Hebrew  some  of  tho  more  striking 
usages  which  attract  their  notice;  whereas, 
in  fact,  they  aro  generically  Oriental,  and  aro 
Hebrew  also  merely  because  tho  Hebrews 
were  an  Oriental  people,  and  had  Oriental 
habits  and  usages. 

While  it  is  true  that  tho  people  of  the  East 
are  seldom  given  to  change,  a  moment's  re- 
flection will  also  satisfy  us,  that  there  were 
numoroos  objects  in  ancient  Palestine  which 
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liATO  no  exlBtenco  here.  The  great  objects  of 
nature  are  indeed  the  same  ob  outb,  or  altogether 
analogous.  Bat  the  appearance  of  even  these 
objects  in  some  respects  varied  from  oars. 
Then  as  to  climate,  soil,  prodnctlons,  the  arts 
of  life,  the  parsaits  of  indostry,  the  modes  of 
living,  hoosoSf  clothing,  utcnsUs,  manners  and 
cuBtoms,  amusements,  religions  rites,  govern- 
ment, state  of  society,  literature,  modes  of 
education  and  philosophizing— these  and  a 
thousand  other  things  of  a  like  nature,  made 
ancient  Palestine  as  it  were  another  world, 
almost  entirely  different  from  ours.  All  their 
language,  as  Professor  Stuart  has  well  6b-. 
served,  all  its  nice  and  delicate  and  expressive 
colouring  and  shades,  was  formed  in  the  midst 
of  objects  exceedingly  dlfTercnt  from  our  own. 
"We  can  scarcely  venture,  as  to  the  objects  of 
nature  and  art — a  very  few  only  excepted, — 
to  suppose  that  we  can  now  give  a  translation 
whoilff  adequate  to  express  the  idea  which  on 
ancient  Hebrew  entertained,  when  he  made 
use  of  terms  to  designate  these  objects  as  they 
then  existed,  and  as  they  were  viewed  by  his 
own  mind.  One  set  of  terms, — the  names  of 
objects  that  have  never  existed  among  us,  we 
cannot  translate ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  trans- 
fer them,  and  throw  the  explanation  into 
commouts.  It  is  thus  that  we  have  and  must 
have  the  Hebrew  shekel,  ephah,  ephod,  Ain,  etc.; 
BO  the  Persic  daric,  pahha,  etc;  also  the  Greek 
talent,  centurion^  tetrarch,  etc, ;  and  the  Roman 
consul,  tribune,  acdile,  procurator,  pra/cct,  etc. 
"We  may  Anglicize  the  form  of  some  of  these 
words,  when  we  transfer  them,  translate  them 
we  never  can.  But  why?  For  the  simplest 
of  all  reasons;  and  this  is,  that  never  having  had 
occasion  to  form  words  expressive  of  such 
objects,  we  have  never  coined  any  words  for 
thlR  purpose.  Neither  could  we  translate  the 
terms  gtin-poteder,  muskets,  cannon,  steam-boats, 
air-pumps,  into  the  ancient  Hebrew,  Greek, 
or  Latin  languages,  inasmuch  as  those  nations 
had  not  these  objects,  and  consequently  had 
not  the  words  to  dewignate  them.  Every  peo- 
ple coina  just  as  many  words  as  necessity  or 
convenience  calls  for,  and  no  more.  Now, 
if  the  well  trained  scholar,  whose  knowledge 
of  antiquity  is  minute  and  extensive,  llnds 
difllculties  in  the  way  of  comprehending  many 
words  designating  the  o])jects  wo  have  just 
noticed,  how  must  it  fare  with  the  simple- 
hearted  believer  whose  chief  delight  is  in 
the  oracles  of  God,  but  who  has  never  had 
anything  like  a  previous  training?  Indeed, 
it  iB  a  most  obylovui  troth,  that  aU  i^hiUi 
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critical  and  philological  helps  of  every  kind 
and  name  that  may  now  be  furnished,  can 
achieve,  is  only  to  place  him  who  makes  use 
of  them  in  a  condition,  as  it  were,  of  a  native 
Hebrew  in  the  days  of  the  prophets.  To  the 
Hebrews  all  our  present  critical  apparatus,  or 
anything  like  it,  was  nunecessary,  and  would 
have  been  almost  unmeaning. 

Moreover,  as  the  Bible  is  a  Divine  Revelation, 
designed  for  the  inetmction  of  all  nations,  it 
has  to  be  translated  into  the  several  spoken  lan- 
guages; and  certainlynobookwaseverwritten 
BO  capable  of  nniversal  translation  as  the  In- 
spired Records.  EventhedifQcultlesintheway 
of  translating  many  words  form  no  real  hind- 
rance to  our  onderstanding  the  will  of  God  con- 
cerning as;  but  ouracquaintance  with  Biblical 
Science  will  obviate  many  of  these,  and  mato- 
rially  contribute  to  our  better  understanding  of 
the  Sacred  Becorda.  It  is  obvious  that  when 
historiana  wrote,  and  psalmists  Bung,  and  pro- 
phets preached  or  predicted,  they  doabtlcsa 
did  BO  with  the  design  of  being  understood. 
They  uttered  what  they  themselves  understood; 
and,  judging  from  the  laws  of  language  and  of 
the  human  mind,  we  may  say  with  confldenoa 
that  their  hearers  and  readers  could  under- 
stand them,  at  least  they  could  do  Uiis  as  well 
as  our  public  now  understand  the  writers  and 
speakers  of  the  present  day.  The  very  fact 
that  Divine  Revelation  came  to  the  Hebrew 
writers,  in  the  first  instance,  in  an  oral  form, 
though  in  successive  portions,  confirms  tlia 
statement  that  that  which  is  revealed  must 
have  been  designed  to  be  intelligible,  and  what 
is  intelligible  must  be  spoken  or  written  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  usage  of  lan- 
guage; and,  undoubtedly,  what  was  intelligible 
to  the  first  recipients  of  revelation,  is  designed 
to  be  equally  imderstood  by  ail  people,  and  is 
equally  capable  of  being  transfused  into  the 
languages  of  every  kindred,  tribe,  and  nation. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  wide  circle 
of  knowledge  which  Ib  requisite  for  the  inter- 
preter to  stand  in  the  position  of  a  native  of 
Palestine  when  the  Scriptures  were  written, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  enable  him  to  grasp 
the  further  advantages  resulting  from  the 
experience  of  centuries  ?  The  proi>or  answer 
to  this  question  resolves  itself  into  a  variety 
of  particulars,  and  covers  the  whole  ground 
embraced  by  Biblical  Science.  A  general  out- 
line of  the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  studies  embmccd  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Biblical  Science  may  properly  have 
a  plaoo  in  tbli  IntrodacUoa« 
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BJBCTlOVn. 
The  Shemitie  Laaffua^et—Egpptian  Ltmguage-^ 
Andtmt  Pertiam  Ltmguage—Indo-Buropeam 
ImyaoffeB — Ortdt  Language. 

TbB  great  reqolaite,  whicdi,  indeed,  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  accurate  stady  of  Biblical 
Cciccce,  is  an  acqaaintanco  with  the  original 
Hebrew  uid  Greek  languages,  in  which  the 
Scnptores  bare  come  down  to  us. 

The  Hebrew  language  belongs  to  the  She- 
mitie, or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Syro- 
Ar&blan,  or  Oriental   family  of  languages: 
which,  if  it  be  not  the  most  ancient  language, 
is  ccrudnly  the  oldest  form  of  human  8X)eech 
with  xrhich  we  are    acquainted.     The   Old 
Tesument  has  eemo  down  to  us  in  this  lan- 
guage, with  a  few  passages  of  Chaldee  inter- 
spersed.   The  square  character  in  which  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  are  written,  was  probably 
a  £TsuffiU  formation  from  the  more  ancient — 
now  called  the  Samaritan — character,  modi- 
£ed  in  the  coarse  of  time  by  Aramaean  in- 
floenoc,  tat  not  generally  prevalent  till  aft«»r 
the  second  or  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era.    The  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  a  collection 
cf  Ta]uab!e  relics  of  antiquity;   and  a  con- 
si:!?.'  able  portion  of  them  have  descended  from 
a;.-^-  from  which  we  have  scurccly  any  other 
monaments.     In  this  view  they  present  a  field 
cf  r»jfcarch  at  onco  unbounded  in  extent^  and 
luxuriant  in  its  productions.    But  as  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  has  been  a  dead  language  for 
moro  than  2000  years,  it  is  evident  that  a 
grei*.  naml^cr  of  words,  which  onco  belonged 
to  this  language,  are  utterly  lost    Almost  its 
only  rfrmains  are  contained  in  the  Bible;  and 
even  thc-ie  are  naturally  only  frngmeutarj'. 
Eeai?c  the  nerosslty  of  appealing  to  the  Oriental 
Un--uApe3  kindred  with  the  Hebrew,  in  order 
ti  fupp  y,  though  in  an  imj. effect  manner,  the 
deS.'lencies  arising  from  its  incompleteness. 
Th^  Shemitie  stock  of  lcii;^uage8 — tho  writ- 
ing of  T.hich  was  generally  irom  right  to  left — 
nay  1>?  divided,  in  general,  into  three  principal 
hrancbcc : — 

1.  The  Aramaean,  which  nmy  be  subdivided 
into  the  Chaldair,  or  I'^nst  Aramaean, 
wliich  was  anciently  Bpolcen  by  Bonie  of 
thu  tribea  in  Assyria.  Babylonia,  and  Mc- 
eciHjU^iiija,  and  afterwards  received  ac- 
cc'^^ions  from  tho  Ar>'au  familj- — tho  Per- 
plan,  which  was  almost  identical  ^iih 
thur  c.f  the  MedfH.  And  tho  Svriac,  or  West 
Aramnctiu.  spoken  in  Syria  and  Phcnicia, 
to  v.hich  bolon;jed  the  Punic  8j)oken  at  Car- 
iha'^f^.  The  existing  relics  in  tlio  dialects  of 
the  ^^am3^itans,  Zabians.  and  of  Palmyra, 
sii3o  belong  to  the  Aramaean  branch. 
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n.  The  Hthrew,  retataed  in  the  family  of 
Heber,  and  also  spoken  by  the  Canaanites. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  the  Hebiew 
language  occupies  a  central  point  amidst 
all  the  branches  of  this  family,  as  well 
with  reference  to  the  geographical  posi- 
tion In  which  it  was  spoken,  as  with 
reference  to  the  degree  of  development  to 
which  it  attained.  Hero  belong  also  the 
later  Hebrew,  or  Talmudic  and  Babbinio 
dialect ;  which,  however,  is  again  inter- 
mingled with  Aramaean. 

m.  The  Arabic  language,  of  which  the  Ethio- 
pic  is  an  early  secondary  branch.     So 
also  the  Himyaritic,  the  relics  of  which, 
found  on  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  Pro- 
fessor Tuch  supposes  to  have  been  the 
work  of  heathen  Arab  tribes,  who  were 
accustomed  to  meet  at  certain  seasons  in 
order  to  celebrate  a  festival.    From  the 
Arabic  wo  have  again  the  later  half-cor- 
rupt«d  Moorinh  and  Maltese  dialects,  and 
from  the  Ethiopic  we  have  the  Amharic. 
Finally,  it  is  proper  to  mention  here  those 
languages  out  of  which,  though  not  indeed 
kindred  with  the  Hebrew,  single  words  have 
been  adopted,  and,  with  slight  changes,  nato- 
ralised  in  the  Hebrew. 

1.  Tho  ancient  Egyptian  language  must  be 
investigated;  and  this  Is  coming  more  and 
more  to  light,  partly  through  tho  Coptic,  its 
principal  daughter,  and  partly  through  tho 
decii)hering  of  the  hieroglyphic  Inscriptiona 
on  the  ancient  Egj-ptian  monuments.  The 
similarity  of  tho  Egyptian  language  to  tho 
languages  of  western  Asia  is  striking  in  many 
points.  Sometimes  it  agrees  with  the  Hebrew, 
when  that  differs  from  the  Aramaean  and  the 
Coptic.  At  other  times  it  agrees  with  these 
where  they  differ  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
words  adopted  from  it  into  tho  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures relate  chiefly  to  Egyjitian  objects,  and 
were  probably  introduced  during  the  sojourn 
of  tho  Hebrews  in  Egypt. 

2.  The  ancient  Persian  language — the  writ- 
ing of  which  was  from  left  to  right,  as  wirti 
Aryan  nations  generally — in  the  old  dialects 
of  the  Zend,  Pelhvl,  Parsi,  and  the  Median, 
from  which  many  proper  names  and  appella- 
tives were  adopted  into  tho  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, during  the  Persian  dominion.  Though 
these  ancient  dialects  are  only  Imperfectly 
known,  still  the  progress  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  ancient  cuneiform  inBcriptions  has 
shown  that  illustrations  of  such  words  as 
occur  in  tho  Bible  may  be  drawn  from  these 
pources  The  same  is  tho  case  with  moqy 
At!s>yrian  and  Babylonian  names  and  appella- 
tives, which  belong  without  doubt  to  tho  same 
stock. 
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8.  More  recently  the  comparison  of  a  con- 
tiderable  number  of  Hebrew  words  with  the 
Indo-Oermanie  or  Indo-European — now  gene- 
rally called  the  Aryan — family  of  languages, 
has  added  new  light  to  the  illnstration  of  the 
Hebrew.    By  these  lanpmges  are  meant,  the 
Sanskrit,  the  modem  Persian,  Greek,  Latin, 
Gothic,  German,  English,  and  other  lan^oi- 
•ges  kindred  with  these.    Sereral  objects  in 
natnral  history  found  in  eastern  Asia   are 
mentioned  in   the   Hebrew   Scriptnres,   the 
Indian  names  of  which  came  to  the  Hebrews 
along  with  the  things  themselves,  from  the 
East  Indies.  Whoever  has  nsed  the  Thtsattrus 
of  Gcsenius,  or  his  Manual  Hebrew  Lexicon, 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  observed  that  there  is 
not  even  one  of  the  sources  named  above,  to 
which  access  is  not  occasionally  had,  and  this 
to  good  purpose.    In  the  acquisition  of  the  He- 
brew langua;rc^  Boediger's  edition  of  Gesenius's 
Hebrew  Grammar,  translated  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor M.  Stuart,  will  Ijc  found  an  invalun  ble  aid. 
As  the  New  Testament  has  come  down  to 
us  in  Grcelc,  the  knowledge  of  this  lanpua^o 
is  IndispcDsiblo  to  the  Christian  interrreter. 
And  as  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  can 
only  bo  considered  as  a  fragment  of  that 
Bacred  langnac^e ;  so  too,  the  Greek  language 
of  the  New  Testament  is  but  the  fragment  of 
a  peculiar  dialect  in  the  wide  field  of  Greek 
philology.   True,  says  Dr.  Robinson,  in  an  able 
article,  which  we  shall  freely  ufo,  on  the  "Bible 
•nd  its  Literature,"  intho  "Biblical  Eeposi- 
tory,"  vol.  xvii.  pp,  341—357,  wo  have  here  the 
aid  of  all  the  branches  of  the  classic  Greek 
luiguagc  and  literature,  in  their  poetic  youth, 
ttieir  Attic  manliness  and  vigour,  and  their 
later  decline.    We  have,  too,  oil  the  results  of 
a&cient  and  modem  research  in  regard  to  Greek 
philology;  whilo  the  idiom  and  character  of 
the  language  are  for  more  accordant  than  the 
Hebrew  virith  our  own.    The  Greek  too,  in  an 
altered  form,  is  to  this  day  a  spoken  language. 
"Xet  all  this  neither  suiSces  for  the  illustration 
of  the  idiom  of  the  New  Testament,  nor  does 
It  supersede,  even  here,  the  necessity  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  tongue  of  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  or  with  tho  knowledge  of 
the  Oriental  languages. 

The  language  of  the  New  Testament  Is  the 
later  Greek,  as  spoken  by  foreigners  of  tho 
Hebrew  stock,  and  applied  by  them  to  sub- 
jects on  which  it  had  never  been  employed  by 
oattve  Greeks.  After  tho  disuse  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  in  Palestine,  and  the  irruption 
^  western  conquerors,  the  Jews  adopted  the  | 
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Greek  language  from  xieeeatfty;  partly  asa^ 
conqnered  people,  and  partly  from  the  inter* 
course  of  life,  of  commerce,  in  eolonlea,  in 
cities,  founded  like  Alexandria  and  othen,. 
which  were  peopled  with  throngs  of  Jewa.    It 
was,  therefore,  the  spoken  language  of  ordin-* 
ary  life,  which  they  learned ;  not  the  classic 
style  of  books,  which  has  elsewhere  come 
down  to  us.    But  they  spoke  it  as  f oreignera, 
whose  native  tongue  was  the  later  Aramaean; 
and  it  therefore  could  not  fail  to  acqnire  upon 
their  lips  a  strong  Shemitio  character  and 
colouring.    When  to  this  we  add,  that  they 
spoke  in  Greek  on  the  things  of  the  trae  God, 
and  the  relations  of  mankind  to  Jehovah  and 
to  a  Saviour — subjects  to  which  no  nativo 
Greek  hod  ever  then  applied  his  beautifol 
language,  it  will  bo  obvious  that  an  appeal 
merely  to  classic  Greek  and  its  philology,  wHl 
not  suffice  for  the  interpreter  of  the  New 
Testament.    Tho  Jewish  Greek  idiom  must 
be  studied  almost  as  an  independent  dialect 
and  its  most  important  illustrations  are  deri- 
ved from  the  idiom  of  the  Old  Testament; 
especially  as  exhibited  in  the  version  of  the 
Seventy  and  the  Apocrypha,  and  from  tho 
contemnorary  writings  of  Philo  and  JosephnsL 
Prof.  M.  Stuart's,  and  Winer's  Grammars  of 
the  New  Testament  Dialect,  are  the  best  booka 
in  this  department  of  study. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languageaia 
just  OS  necessary  for  the  ripht  understanding 
of  the  New  Testament  as  it  is  for  the  correct 
interprot.ation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Tho 
ancient  vcrRions  in  the  Syrioc  and  other  langu- 
ages must  be  consulted.  And,  as  Palestine  waa 
under  the  Bomon  dominion  when  the  New 
Testament  was  written,  it  will  be  exx}ectod 
that  many  Latinisms  will  occur  in  that  book, 
so  that  the  ancient  Latin  versions  must  not 
be  neglected.    It  is  not  indeed,  to  be  desired, 
nor  would  it  of  course  be  possible,  for  every 
student  in  Biblical  Science  to  go  ovor  tho 
whole  ground  hero  pointed  out;  but  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  every  student  to  be  Bufflc'cnily 
prepared  to  understand  and   profit   by  tho 
labours  of  tho  many  and  great  mindfi  who 
have  trod  this  course  before  him,  and  whos» 
efforts  have  been  directed  to  mg^ko  plain  the 
way  to  those  who  should  come  after  them. 

8BCTI0N  m. 
Biblical  Introduction— Criticism  of  the  Tcrf-^ 
Various  Readings — Htrmeneutics — Exajais — 
Rabbinic  Interpretation, 

Another  branch  of  Biblical  Science,  whlob 
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jvam  be itBffiad,  li  AUfesi  Inirodtietion;  and 
ttm  object  of  it  is,  m  the  neme  importa,  to 
introdiMe  the  itadent  to  the  beet  methods  and 
mesas  for  prosecating  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tnea  It  is  nsitaUy  divided  into  General  and 
Ftetioilar. 

Geaerni  Xntrodnction,  oomprlses  a  descrip- 
tkm  of  an  Uie  Tarions  manuscripts  and 
eiStkms  of  die  Hebrew  and  Qreek  Scriptures, 
and  their  comparative  valne.  It  enumerates 
the  rarloas  ancient  versions,  their  authors, 
their  dates,  the  circumstances  of  their  com- 
position, sad  their  importance  to  the  Biblical 
•todent.  U;  details  the  efforts  which  have 
lieen  made  to  obtain  a  correct  text  both  of 

the  Old  sad  New  Testaments,  the  sources 

■ad  character  of  the  various  readings,  and 

Ihe  feaenl  principles  on  which   such  re- 
'■esrehei  most  be  conducted.    It  touches  also. 
Id  ^aeral  terms,  upon  the  character  of  the 
JaagoMga  and  style;   on  the  history,  chron- 
ology, geografrihy,  and  antiquities  of  the  Jew- 
1A  people.    In  all  these  branches  it  names 
and  characterizes  the  beat  books  to  be  con- 
•Dited.    It  gives,  too,  the  history  of  the  sacred 
volume  itself;   the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been   reverenced   and   studied   in   different 
ages;   and  the  various  external  forms  and 
divisions  in  which  it  has  api>eared. 

PariicuUnr  or  Special  Introduction,  on  the 
•other  hand,  takes  up,  first  the  main  portions 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  historical,  poetical, 
prophetic  or  doctrinal  books ;  and  discusses  the 
characteristics  common  to  each  diyision :  and 
then  proceeds  to  treat  of  each  jMirttcuIar 
book.  It  inquires  into  the  time  when  it  was 
written,  its  author,  its  subject  and  object,  its 
style  and  manner;  and  aims,  in  short,  to 
afford  all  the  information,  which  may  enable 
the  student  to  read  and  understand  each  book 
and  chapter  of  the  Bible,  in  the  best  and 
JDOsX  perfect  manner. 

This  branch  of  Biblical  Science  is  partic- 
ularly adapted  to  interest  the  minds  both  of 
tile  learned  and  unlearned.  It  has  been 
biglxly  cultivated  by  our  German  neighbours. 

The  Introductions  of  Michnlis,  Semler, 
fichhom,  Jahn,  Bertholdt,  Schmidt,  Schott, 
Hug,  De  Wette,  Hebrst,  Feilmoser,  Haver- 
-nick,  Ouericke,  Haenlien,  Schumann,  Credner, 
EeiL,  Hengstenberg,  and  the  Handbooks  of 
Hermeneutics  and  Exegesis  of  Seller,  Pareau, 
Emesti,  Fritzsche,  Hartmann,  DcBpke,Cellerler 
■  of  Geneva,  with  several  others,  exhibit  in  this 
department,  not  only  the  learning  and  re- 
■earchfbntalso  therexnarkable  vagaries  of  some 
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I  Continental  scholars.  In  <mr  own  country  ym 
^  have  little  of  importance  pertainhig  to  thii 
branch  of  study,  excepting  translations  of 
some  of  the  above  works;  and  the  Prolegom^ 
ena  to  the  Polyglot,  by  Dr.  Brian  Walton;  tha 
several  works  by  Dr.  S.  Davidson ;  and  what 
vastly  surpasses  every  other,  and  is  really  hoH 
dispensable  to  the  Biblical  student,  the  last 
edition  of  the  noble  Introduction  by  the  ven^ 
rable  Dr.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home. 

The  Criticism  of  the  Biblical  text  demands 
our  attention,  as  by  it  we  are  taught  to  judge 
of  Uie  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  the  Bible 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  This  department 
is  divided  into  the  higher  and  the  lower.  The 
Umer  criticism  has  respect  to  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  its  various  readhigs,  etc.  The  hightr 
criticism  examines  the  authentidty  and  the 
integrity  of  the  several  books.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  text  of  our  printed  Hebrew 
Bibles  is  substantially  what  it  was  when  it 
was  settled  by  the  Masoretes,  about  a.d.  MOl 
So  also,  the  text  of  the  common  editions  of 
the  New  Testament  was  first  settled  by 
Erasmus,  afterwards  improved  by  Stephens, 
and  again  by  Beza.  on  the  authority  of  the 
few  but  excellent  Greek  manuscripts  to  which 
they  had  access.  But  in  more  recent  times  the 
collation  of  numerous  other  Hebrew  and 
Greek  manuscripts,  have  brought  together  a 
mass  of  various  readings,  differing  from  those 
of  the  common  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts.  R  is 
the  part  of  Biblical  Criticism  to  compare  and 
sift  those  readings,  and  to  determine  which 
of  them,  by  weight  of  evidence  and  authority, 
is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  genuine  text. 

The  time,  however,  has  gone  by,  when  this 
accumulated  mass  of  various  readings,  in 
both  the  Testaments,  was  an  object  of  dread 
or  suspicion  to  the  learned  or  unlearned. 
The  optimism  of  the  external  form  of  tha 
Bible  has  been  laid  aside;  and  it  is  now 
known  and  felt,  that  in  the  process  of  tran- 
scription or  printing,  by  uninspired  men,  the 
Scriptures  are  not  less  liable  to  the  occurrence 
of  slight  mistakes  than  other  books.  Such 
are.  for  the  most  ixart,  all  the  various  readings, 
both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Testaments^ 
and  it  is  a  fact,  long  well  established,  that  not 
one  of  these  affects  a  single  article  of  faith  or 
practice,  unless  in  the  very  slightest  degrseu 
The  great  critical  Hebrew  Bible  of  Kennioott, 
2  vols,  folio,  1776—1780;  and  the  supplemen- 
tary work  of  De  Eossl  in  5  vols.  1784—1808, 
contain  a  vast  amount  of  various  readings  on 
the  Old  Testament  the  result  of  the  ooUaUoa 
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of  twelre  bnndrocl  and  Bizty-onemannscrlptg; 
And  to  thcBo  may  be  added  the  collations  of 
BnuiB  and  Pinuor.  The*  learned  Batlonalist, 
Elchhorn,  himself  acknowledges  that  the  dlf< 
ferent  readings  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripta 
collated  by  Eennlcott,  scarcely  afforded 
enough  interest  to  repay  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  them.  So  also,  we  have  not  only  the 
older  critical  Greek  Testaments  of  Mill,  Wet- 
stein,  Oriesbach,  and  Matthaei;  but  the  later 
edition  by  Scholz,  containing  the  results  of 
the  examination  of  twelve  hundred  and 
eeventy-thrce  manuscripts;  while  the  recent 
editions  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Scrivener, 
.  Alf  ord,  and  Tregelles,  exhibit  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  several  others.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  vast  number  of  the  various  readings 
in  the  New  Testament  manuscripts,  noticed 
by  these  laborious  collators,  it  is  remarkable 
that  from  the  multitude  of  transcriptions 
there  has  not  resulted  a  greater  number. 
The  comedies  of  Terence  alone  contain  thirty 
thousand  variations,  and  yet  they  are  but  six 
in  number,  and  they  have  been  copied  a  thou- 
sand times  less  frequently  than  the  New 
Testament.  When  therefore,  we  consider  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  the  vast  numbers  of  copies 
^-incomparably  more  numerous  than  those  of 
ftny  ancient  author— of  versions  and  editions 
which  have  been  made  of  them  in  the  various 
languages,  in  languages  which  have  not  any 
analogy  one  with  another,  among  nations  dif- 
fering BO  much  in  their  customs  and  their 
religious  opinions — when  we  consider  these 
things,  it  is  truly  astonishing  to  find  such  a 
marked  uniformity  in  the  different  copies. 
Biblical  criticism  requires  na  to  make  oor- 
eelves  acquainted  with  the  principles  by 
which  critical  editors  have  regulated  their  in- 
Qniriea  and  their  decisions ;  and,  as  we  have, 
in  their  collections,  the  same  materials  which 
they  possessed,  we  can  in  some  degree  put 
the  accuracy  of  their  results  to  the  test. 

Another  preliminary  oliject  of  attention  Is 
the  branch  now  known  as  Baikal  Hermen- 
tutict^  or  the  Theory  and  Bules  of  Interpreta- 
tion, as  applied  to  the  Scriptures.  The  actual 
Application  of  these  rules  is  InUrprelation 
istelf,  now  generally  called  Exegesis.  It  may 
at  first  be  difficult,  observes  Dr.  Bobinson,  for 
one  not  versed  in  Biblical  Literature,  to  per- 
ceive the  necessity  and  importance  of  this 
branch  of  study.  The  principles  of  Interpre- 
tation are  as  old  as  the  creation ;  and  are  in- 
^Atinctively  impressed  upon  our  natnre  the 
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moment  we  begin  to  employ  language  as  the  re^ 
presentative  of  thought  We  all  interpret  ia 
Btlnctively  and  involuntarily,  when  any  one  ad- 
dresses us ;  and  the  reader  is  even  now  in  the 
full  practice  of  every  principle  of  interpretation^ 
while  he  dwells  upon  these  lines.  Why  then 
should  it  bo  necessary  to  draw  out  those 
principles  into  rules,  and  make  a  theory  and 
science  of  what  in  itself  is  so  practical  and  la* 
Btinctive?  We  might  reply,  and  with  pro- 
priety, that  it  is  interesting  and  important  to 
bring  out  and  exhibit  in  one  general  sclentiflo 
view,  the  principles  on  which  the  human 
mind  acts  in  thid,  as  in  so  many  other  cases  ; 
that  this  indeed  is  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  science  of  mind ;  inasmuch  aa 
it  respects  all  our  intercourse  with  each  other 
aa  intelligent  bolngs.  StUl,  the  formation  of 
rules  to  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
common  discourse  or  of  books  on  ordinary 
subjects,  would  certainly  be  in  groat  part  a 
matter  of  supererogation.  Yet  wo  llnil,  that 
this  science  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
legal  profession;  where  the  due  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  of  a  law  often  requires  the 
nicest  skill  and  a  train  of  profoimd  reasoning. 
So  it  is  in  the  Bible.  The  Scriptures  are  the 
words  of  Qod,  and  reveal  His  holy  law;  they 
are  in  a  language  not  our  own,  and  whicli 
exists  only  in  a  fragmentary  form.  Henoo 
the  frequent  necessity  of  applying  all  the 
various  principles  which  can  be  brought  to 
bear,  for  the  elucidation  of  what  might  other- 
wise remain  incomplete  and  obscure. 

But  in  respect  to  the  Bible,  there  is  another 
aspect  in  which  the  science  of  Hermeneutics 
becomes  of  still  more  definite  application  and 
practical  importance.  This  is  presented  by 
the  question  so  often  raised :  Whether,  after 
all,  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  inter- 
preted and  understood  on  the  same  principles, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  that  of  other 
books?  A  priori  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  sacred  volume  should  form 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Qod  speaks 
to  men  in  the  words  of  men;  and  means 
either  to  be  understood,  or  not  to  be  under- 
stood. If  the  former,  then  His  language 
must  be  received  and  interpreted  according 
to  the  innate  fundamental  principles  of  all 
human  interpretation.  If,  on  the  contrary. 
He  did  not  mean  to  be  understood,  then  Ho 
has  used  the  ordinary  words  of  human  langu- 
age in  a  sense  different  from  their  ordinary 
and  natural  meaning;  and  has  spoken  one 
Uilng  to  the  ear  and  eye,  which  all  could- 
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nsderstand,  and  anotber  thing  fn  a  more  hid- 
den Mose,  which  none  could  understand. 
lye  speak,  not  here,  of  course,  of  parables  and 
allegories,  which  are  oommon  to  all  writings 
himiaa  or  Divine;  bat  more  particularly  of 
tile  poetical  and  prophetic  jMirts  of  Scripture. 
Here,  in  ancient  times,  Jewish  interpreters 
were  accustomed  to  suspend  mountains  of 
sense  upon  every  word  and  letter  of  the  He- 
Imw  text;  that  is  to  say,  the  words  were 
held  to  nwan,  not  only  what  they  would 
natarally  express  in  thoir  ordinary  accept- 
ation; hut  also  everything  else  which  the 
fancy  of  the  interpreter  might  choose  to  at- 
tribute to  them.  This  tendency  passed  over 
from  the  JewtshRabbins  to  8ome\>f  the  Fathers 
in  the eariy  Christian  church;  and  has  been 
transnutted  down  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
even  to  the  present  day.  This  is  the  double  or 
dapfr  «nff,  of  which  even  now  we  hear  so 
maeh ;  and  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  rests  on 
an  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  force  and 
ehi.'actftr  of  Divine  truth.  Besides,  if  wo 
adinit  more  than  a  single  sense,  except  in 
obvioas  allegories  and  parables,  how  are  we 
to  d<Kide  upon  this  second  meaning ;  which, 
by  the  very  supposition,  is  hidden  f  By  what 
rules  or  instinct  are  we  to  interpret  plain  and 
intclUiriMQ  l.ir^uajro!.  so  as  to  bring  out  thi.s 
d«^r. iji'u'eu  beu^e'i  And  l>eing  thus  hid- 
d<»n,  how  are  we  to  know,  whether  it  ia  the 
tree  mearjirr-»?  "SV^y  may  not  another  just  as 
well  brin;  o  it  a  diftcreai hidden  sense?  And 
bow,  if  there  Lo  one  hidden  meaning,  can  wo 
determine  that  there  is  not  a  second  and  a 
third  anl  a  fourth,  all  equally  hidden,  and 
ju*t  as  much  concealed  under  the  plain  langu- 
age, as  that  which  we  propose  ?  If  all  this  bo 
CO,  what  barrier  can  we  set  up,  indeed,  against 
tlie  interpretations  of  a  Cocceiua,  or  the 
dreamy  reveries  of  a  Swedenborg?  Wo  know 
of  none.  In  short,  viewing  the  subject  under 
every  usrpect,  wc  must  hold  that  any  system 
cf  interpretation  which  departs  from  the  plain 
and  obvious  meaning  of  the  language  of 
Scripture,  rests  upon  a  wrong  foundation, 
and  is  fraught  with  danger  to  tho  mind  earn- 
estly seeking  after  Divine  truth.  It  converts 
the  word  of  God  into  a  book  of  riddles ;  such 
aa  were  not  tmcommon  in  ancient  times;  and, 
more  than  all,  it  saps  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples, which  regulate  our  conduct  as  beings 
capable  of  a  mutual  interchange  of  thoughts 
by  means  of  language.  It  makes  God  pro- 
fess to  speak  to  us  in  the  language  of  man, 
and  yet  takes  Hia  words  out  from  tho  applica- 
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tion  of  the  rules,  by  which  alone  we  nndar- 
etand  or  are  understood,  when  speaking  to 
each  other.  It  is  on  this  ground,  especiallyt 
that  an  attention  to  the  principles  and  rules 
of  Hermeneutics,  becomes  of  high  importance 
to  the  Biblical  student. 

SECTION  rv. 

Biblical  History — Ardixolog^ — Hieroglyphic  and 
Cuneiform  Intcrtptions  —  Chronology  —  Qtth' 
graphy — Natural  History — Proper  Namet, 
A  knowledge  of  Biblical  History  is  indla- 
pensiblo  to  the  student  in  Biblical  Science. 
Tho  Old  Testament  is  itself  the  chief  history 
of  the  Hebrew  nation :  for  the  early  narrativa 
of  Joscphus  U  drawn  mainly  from  the  Bible, 
with  the  addition  of  various  i>articulars  de- 
rived from  traditional  and  doubtful  authority. 
The  Pentateuch  is  indeed  tho  foundation  of 
all  human  history,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish ; 
and  brings  down  the  narrative  rf  that  people 
to  the  eve  of  their  establishment  In  the  Pro- 
mised Land.  Every  subsequent  part  of  the 
Bible,  whether  it  be  history,  or  poetry,  or 
prophecy,  gospel  or  epistle,  refers  beck  both 
to  tho  Pentateuch  and  to  Hchrew  history  In 
Inter  times;  and  is  absolutely  unintelligible 
without  an  ocqu-.iiutunco  with  the  fac:t;i  thero 
related.  Thus  far  tho  Bible  i;;  its  own  best 
intoq-jretor,  tho  only  storehouse  where  tho 
hvziA  are  all  laid  up.  And  as  Prof.  Tumor 
has  well  observed, — "Tho  old;  st  Uobrow  his- 
torian ia  some  centuries  more  ancient  than  tho 
•arliest  traces  of  writing  aniou!/  the  (vreoks; 
and  tho  most  modern  writer  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  contemporaneous  or  nearly  kg  with 
Herodotus.  Besi^lcs.  the  historical  and  jwetic 
books  of  tho  Hebrews  aro  ancient  works  of 
mind  belonging  to  Asia,  and  therefore  most 
valuable  documents  to  assist  in  dovel6i)iug 
the  primitive  liistory  of  man.  who  was  origin- 
ally settled  in  that  part  of  the  world."  There 
aro  frequent  allusions  to  other  nations  in  tho 
Bible  besides  the  Jews.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
Assyria  and  Persia,  Babylon  and  Phenicia, 
play  no  unimportant  part  upon  the  pages  of 
tho  Sacred  Keccrd;  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  of  their  history  net  only  serves  to 
illustrate  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  greatly  to 
strengthen  their  authority,  Tho  recent  edition 
of  Herodotus,  by  tho  Ilev.  Prof.  U.  Bawliuson, 
4  vols.,  will  give  the  student  important  aid  in 
the  history  of  the  ancient  nations.  This  noble 
edition  of  the  **  father  of  history,"  is  furnished 
with  extensive  notes  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  and 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson.  And  another  work  by  the 
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Ber.  Prof.  G.  Bawliiuon,  Is  indiipenstble  to 
the  Bible  student:  The  FiTe  Qret  Monarchies 
of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World;  Chaldea,  As- 
syria, Babylon,  Media,  and  Persia,  4  vols.,  1867. 
These  Taloable  works  exhibit  the  active  spirit 
of  the  present  age,  in  deciphering  the  scnlptored 
monuments  and  writings  of  the  ancient  Assyri- 
ans and  Eg3rptians;  and  not  only  famish  an  o- 
monnt  of  eonflrmation  to  the  trathfolness  of 
the  old  Greek  historian,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  bring  out  from  the  same  sources  a  mass  of 
the  strongest  and  most  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence, in  behalf  of  the  aathenticity  and  claims 
of  Holy  Writ. 

Not  less  in  general  importance  to  the  inter- 
fireter,  is  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
the  neighbouring  nations,  during  the  interval 
Of  time  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Kew.  This  whole  period  had  a  paramount 
Influence  in  forming  the  character  of  the  later 
Jews,  and  shaping  their  opinions  on  theolog- 
ical and  moral  subjects ;  and  all  these  require 
to  be  well  understood,  in  order  to  comprehend 
many  of  the  allusions  and  much  of  the  teach- 
ing in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  judge  of  its 
force  and  adaptation  to  times,  circumstances, 
ftnd  persons.  As  connected  with  foreign  na- 
tions, the  facts  respecting  the  Jews  have  been 
collected  and  arranged  by  Prideaux,  and  in  a 
more  condensed  and  attractive  form  by  Jahn, 
in  one  of  the  parts  of  his  great  work  on  Jewish 
Archaeology.  In  like  manner,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  history  of  the  thne  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Apostolic  age,  is  absolutelr 
essential  for  understanding  the  scope  and 
foundation  of  their  instruction  and  doctrines ; 
and  the  history  of  the  primitive  church  during 
the  same  age,  serves  to  clear  up  much  that 
must  otherwise  remain  **  hard  to  be  under- 
Btod^*"  in  the  writings  of  the  great  Apostle  of 
theGentOes. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews,  is  their  Archaology;  usually 
divided  into  the  Ecclesiastical,  Political,  and 
I>omestio  Antiquities.  In  respect  to  the  Bible, 
it  is  perhaps  an  acquaintance  with  these,  which 
constitutes  the  main  and  most  essential  quali- 
fication of  the  interpreter.  It  is  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  which  most  of  all,  places  him  in 
the  position  of  the  Jews  themselves ;  enables 
him  to  think  as  they  thought,  feel  as  they 
felt,  Judge  at  they  Judged,  and  understand  as 
they  understood.  Indeed,  allusion  to  these 
^rarious  topics  is  interwoven  in  the  very  tex- 
ture of  every  page  and  almost  every  para- 
graph of  the  Bible.  Godwyn^  in  the  Dedication  1 
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of  his  ^^Motii  and  Aaron^*  hat  well  ohaerra^ 
'*That  many  have  no  better  aegnaintanca 
with  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  is  because  they 
are  such  strangers  with  Moses  and  Aaron  | 
W^ere  customes  antiquated  thorowly  knowne^ 
many  difficulties  in  Scripture  would  appear 
elegancies,  and  the  places  which  now  throngli 
obscurity  dishearten  the  reader,  would  then 
become  sweet  invitements  to  an  unwearied 
assiduity  in  perusing  the  Sacred  Oracles.** 

The  EecUsiastieal  Antiqtdliet  have  relation  to 
the  whole  constitution  and  ritual  of  the  He- 
brew church  established  under  the  Old  Teata- 
mcnt.  In  the  New  Testament  the  ancient  cere- 
monial law  is  indeed  abrogated;  but  in  order 
to  know  whift  is  thus  abrogated,  we  must  flrat 
know  what  once  existed,  and  be  able  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  that  which,  as  the 
spirit,  is  of  permanent  obligation,  and  that 
which,  as  the  letter,  has  been  done  away.  We 
must  learn  too  what  came  in  place  of  theae 
former  institutions;  and  what  was  the  coa- 
Btltution  imposed  upon  the  Christian  choroh, 
its  sanctions  and  its  ordinances. 

In  the  PoUtieal  Antiquitiet  of  the  Hehrewa 
we  are  to  look  not  only  for  a  perpetual  com- 
mentary and  illustration  of  the  sacred  text; 
but  also  for  the  source  of  much  that  exists  in 
modem  legislatioiL  The  very  peculiar  ehap> 
acter  of  a  people  governed  by  a  theocracy— a 
nation  of  which  God  alone  was  King,  needa  to 
be  well  understood,  in  order  to  embrace  the 
full  meaning  of  much  of  the  Old  Testament 
In  the  New  Testament  likewise,  the  situation 
of  this  same  people,  pining  under  the  galling 
yoke  of  foreign  dominion ;  and  all  the  compli- 
cated particulars  of  its  government  and  ad- 
ministration under  a  foreign  master,  must 
constantly  be  taken  into  account,  in  order 
rightly  to  apprehend  the  language  of  the 
sacred  Writers. 

The  Domettie  Antiquities  of  the  Hebrews  show 
us  their  progress  in  arts  and  sciences,  their 
household  and  family  arrangements,  their 
manners  and  customs,  their  business  and  ao> 
tions,  their  daily  life  and  walk.  These  servo 
more  than  all  else  to  bring  us  to  a  close  per- 
soneU  acquaintance  with  that  remarkable  peo- 
ple ;  they  enable  us  to  be  present  with  them  in 
their  houses,  at  their  meals,  in  their  affairs;  in 
short,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  persona 
and  employments  of  themselves  and  families. 
Without  an  acquaintance  with  all  these  parti- 
culars, the  interpreter  can  never  bo  thoroughly 
furnished  for  his  work.  Whatever  may  be  his 
qualiflcatioQa  in  other  respects,  he  can  never 


temvwv  wo*  proniMluui  Bn,  ud  tb»  Uglu, 
an(b  taiDl,  wu  "ll^t  rrem  Hmtml" 


urbulogr  from  Iha  Btbnw*,  both  mlcht  ba 
(Omded  on  ItieprtiKlplMalinuiMrtorBeTe- 
luloo.'  Tha  nppoililaa  thai  one  Imdltlo 
wntlTC  thm^  witb  nrioni  (hides  at  co] 
hf,  nuf  twT«  beeo  propagated  [ram  Iba  ] 
lemota  period!  of  uitlqnlly  Ihron^h  bqccci 
agca  aud  natloiu,  baa  been  deleodEHl 
ptenUar  Hooocaa  by  Creuzar  in  hli  SymboLlk. 

Tba  moniimaBtal  A  ntiqalllei  of  Egyptderi 
•pKial  Impurlaiice  Inm  tbe  light  vhlcta  tb 
caaIapoaUie01dT«taiiieiiirocorilg,SHiiecIiill]' 
Epos  the  MoulE  hiitory.  Tbo  deacrlpllon  Dv 
l-E«TP»o"bcFnEctaScbaUTi,lhe  vorkKct 
CtiimpolUoa,ItoHUliil.  Lepsiua.  Sir  J.  Q.  WU- 
li^Dftoa,  and  OHbom,  a»  valuable  In  tble  dopart- 
mmL  Famine  coaipellod  Ibe  prog^nliora  of 
ibe  Hebrew  DLtiun  lo  lake  nf  uga  in  IIm  dom- 
fqloD  of  IbE  Mompblan  kings ;  and  b;  Ikelr 


Port  St  Jnllan,  near  Boictia,  dorlngtbe  French 
Eipedllloa  lo  Egypt,  in  17» ;  and  was,  wltll 
manmnEnts,  guiriDdend  lo  Ibo  Brlctih 


.  Ibey  carerully  traced 
1  In  Iho  hloroglyphlo 


nlDs  point  W03  ot^ 
lids,  tlio  deciphering 


H  of  tbe  Mcmphlnn  piieit 


gljpfaic  Inscription*  of  thla  land  of  wondv: 
The  Koarna  iitooe,  noir  deposited  in  1 
Srithh  MnMom.  wae  Ibe  key  by  irblcb  tba  u 
hlsroglypbic  InacripUonl,  < 


□r  Ihem  are  rlcbly  painted,  ladeod, 
paIntinga,nameTouiandbeaul]folb?yondeoii* 
a,  ae  fresh  and  perfect  aaUBnlBbedonlr 
j-oalerday,  frequently  exhibit  befort  our  eya« 

almoit  ihrae  thouuid  [oar  boadied  y»ra  ago. 
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ipwrf*  to  eipeet,  ibat  the  illturtntions  and  con- 
finiatkms  which  haTe  thus  flashed  upon  us, 
from  the  dedphering  of  the  hieroglyphic  and 
eimeifonn  writinge*  are  hat  the  precursors  of 
oCbera,  to  be  yet  developed  from  Egyptian  and 


As  the  sacred  narratiye  is  concerned  in  great 
part  with   Palestine,  with  Jews  and  other 
Orieatala,  the  knowledge  of  the  Western  Anti- 
fntks  and  hwtory  Is  not  so  important  to  stud- 
ents as  that  of  the  Eastern.    Still  Oreeks  and 
Bomans  are  often  introduced  into  tho  Scrliv 
tor&l  history.    One  part  of  the  narmtire,  that 
of  the  Acts  a!  the  Apostles,  and  also  that  of 
oor  SaTkmi'spanion,  is  intimately  connected 
with  ^^fi''^^  Menea.    Tho  historical  features 
oC  Iflke^s  account  of  the  Apostles  are  very  re- 
znaricable.  on  scooont  of  the  coincidence  of  ke- 
tweoD  two  or  three  hundred  data  which  he 
gfres,  sod  the  Antiquarian,  geographical,  and 
hatorkzl  data  given  by  the  classical  authors. 
At  the  period,  moreover,  when  the  New  Tes- 
taownt  was  written,  the  Jews  were  under  the 
dominion  of  Uio  Bomans;  and  the  frequent 
aUusion-i  of  the  writers  to  this  political  s'ate, 
SC.1  to  the  character  and  customs  of  tbcir 
haturhty  oppressor?,  render  an  acquaintanco 
iriih  the  contemporary  facts  of  Romnn  his- 
tory and  antiquities  an    object  of  eB-*ent:al 
importance. 

It  is  not  nccessjxry  to  dwell  hero  on  the  l:n- 
ponance  of  a  knowledge  of  Biblical  Chronolvjrj. 
This  IB  perhaps  the  branch  of  Biblical  learn- 
ing, which  of  all  others  has  been  most  reu  lily 
ocknowledijeJ  and  most  extensively  und  c^Ay 
caltivatcii    in  the  English  tongue,  as  is  tes- 
tified by  ihe  distinffui.shed  names  of  Ushjr, 
Newton,  Jackson,  Ualca.  and  Fynes  Clinfon. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  chronology  of  tao 
Hebrewt*  i.s  raninly  derived  from  their  geiieal- 
ogit-al  tables;  and  that  the  chronoloj^y  of  the 
Samaritan,  and  tho  Septuagint  version,  differ 
from   the    Helirew   text.     However,  thou^fh 
some  Oi  the  results  as  to  dates,  can  ]>o  rc^nled 
only  OS  conjectural  estimates,  yet  tho  v:u*ia- 
tions  in  the  chronological  systems  of  the  Sam- 
aritan and  the  Septuagint,  from  the  Ilebrcw, 
have  been  recently  shown,  in  a  series  of  able 
paper*  in  the  Biblical  Educator,  to  have  Ix'en 
the  results  of  design  for  imworthy  purposes. 
The  Septuagint  translators  imdoubtedly  pan- 
dered to  some  Egyptian  scheme  of  chronol- 
ogy;  and  the  Samaritans,  from  schismatic 
motives,  conformed  their  chronology,  to  some 
extent,  to  that  of  the  Septuagint.    Even  in  re- 
Card  to  the  times,  in  which  the  Mveral  hooks 
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of  the  New  Testament  were  written,  there 
exists  some  diversity  of  opinion  and  state- 
ment. All  this  does  not  affect,  however,  in 
the  sllghest  degree,  the  question  of  their 
authority;  it  serves  only  to  show  that  the 
Biblical  student  has  before  him  no  light  task 
while  he  delves  in  the  mists  of  gray  antiqtiity, 
in  search  of  some  faint  traces  which  may 
serve  as  landmarks  in  the  course  of  times  and 
seasons. 

Nor  is  a  particular  acquaintance  with  both 
the  Civil  and  Physical  Geography  of  Palestine, 
and  the  adjacent  territories,  a  matter  of  less 
importance,  for  the  proper  understanding  and 
explanation  of  the  Scriptures.    The  most  ex- 
tended of  the  older  works  which  wo  have 
had  on  Biblical  Geography,  is  Reland's  *'  Pa- 
lestina;'  2  vols,  quarto,  1714.    But  hi  1838,  Dr. 
Robinson  visited  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
regions,  for  Geographical  purposes;  and  with 
the  publication  of  his  Biblical  Researches  m 
Palestine,  in  1841,  a  new  era  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  in  this  branch  of  Biblical 
Science,  which  fully  justifies  the  enthusiastic 
language  of  Prof.  Bitter,  of  Berlin:    ''Now 
nrst  l)e;?ins,  since  the  days  of  Belaud,   tho 
second  great  epoch  of  our  knowledge  of  tho 
Promised    Land."      In    18J2,    Dr.    Robinson 
ajrain  visited  Pt'.lcstiue,  in  order  to  satisfy  hla 
mind  on  several  points  which  had  l^^en  mooted 
since  his  former  visit.    The  result  was,  tho 
ro-i)iiblication  of  tho  Biblical  Rcfcarches,  and 
an  tidditioual   volume,  containing  his  Later 
Jic.^earcJfes,  was  issued,  with  new  maps  and 
plans,  the  whole  comprising?  three  volumes, 
ISiO.    The  literary  preparation    which    pre- 
ceeded  the    author's    journeys,    his  peeuliar 
advantapes  for  prosecuting    them,   in  being 
acquainted  with  tho  euterprising  misBionarics 
stationed  in  Syria,  who  had  themselves  occas- 
ionally   published    valuable    papers    in    tho 
''American  Biblical  Bepositorj',"  and  the  "  Bib- 
liotheca  Sacra,"ou  tho  different  localities  visited 
by  them ;  the  free  intercourso  ho  enjoyed  with 
tho  native  population,  his  laborious  personal 
examinations  of  the  country,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  ho  acted,  and  lastly,, the  abund- 
ant  historical  illustrations  with    which   the 
work  abounds,  combine  to  render  tho  Biblical 
Researches  not  only  a  treasury  of  information, 
but  the  most  reliable  work  on  tho  Geography 
of  Palestine,  and  the  adjacent  regions. 

Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  Discourse  to  which  this 
Introduction  is  bo  much  indebted,  observes 
the  singular  fact,  "  That  of  all  tho  multitude  of 
pilgrims  and  travoUera  who  have  thronged  the 
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Holy  Land  for  the  last  five  eetitories  not  one  of 
them  has  gone  thither  Tdth  any  reference  to 
the  geography  of  the  Scriptures,  or  made  the 
slightest  preparation  to  qualify  himself  for 
instituting  researches,  or  forming  a  judgment, 
on  subjects  falling  within  this  important  de- 
partment. At  least  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
appeared  before  the  public  The  travellers 
hare  often  been  acute  and  observing  men; 
but  they  have  never  inquired,  in  resjwct  to 
the  Holy  Land,  what  was  already  known,  or 
what  was  unknown ;  what  was  certain  or  un- 
certain; what  was  forgotten,  or  yet  to  be 
Bought  out  Hardly  one  has  ever  yet  tra- 
velled with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  language,  to  collect  information  for 
himself  from  the  people  of  the  land.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  travellers  have 
mostly  only  listened  to  and  reported  the  tra- 
ditions and  legends  of  foreign  monks ;  and  no 
one  has  ever  thought  of  seeking  after  Uuit 
which  might  yet  remain  among  the  conmion 
people.  These  monastic  traditions  began 
early  to  take  root  and  spring  up;  and  as  ages 
rolled  on,  they  flourished  more  and  more 
luxuriantly.  The  centuries  of  the  Crusades 
added  to  their  number  and  strength;  and 
then,  and  in  later  times,  a  mass  of  foreign 
tradition,  which  had  thus  foisted  itself  upon 
the  Holy  Land,  spread  itself  over  Christen- 
dom, until  it  has  come  to  be  received  almost 
without  doubt  or  question.  Yet  it  frequently 
contradicts  the  express  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures  or  of  Josephus ;  and  is,  in  fact,  in 
itself,  worthless,  unless  when  supported  by 
collateral  evidence.  In  looking  down  through 
the  long  period  that  has  followed  the  labours 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  foxnrth  century, 
it  is  interesting,  though  painful,  to  i>erceive, 
how  the  light  of  truth  has  gradually  become 
dim,  and  at  length  often  been  quenched  in 
darkness.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  long  in- 
terval  between  Eusebius  and  the  Crusades, 
very  much  was  forgotten  by  the  church, 
which  still  continued  to  exist  among  the 
common  people;  and  in  the  subsequent 
period,  the  progress  of  oblivion  has  perhaps 
been  hardly  less  rapid.  Even  witiiiin  the  last 
two  centuries,  so  far  as  the  convents  and 
travellers  in  Palestine  are  concerned,  I  fear 
the  cause  of  sacred  geography  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  greatly  advanced.  Yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  I  speak  from  personal 
exi>erience,  that  there  does  exist  among  the 
native  population  of  Palestine,  the  Arab  Fel- 
lahs of  the  viUaget  and  hamlets,  a  species  of 


tradition,  which  is  destined  to  throw  gnal 
light  upon  the  ancient  topogn^yhy  of  Che  land. 
I  mean  the  prtiervation  qftke  ancient  name»  qf 
places  among  the  commonptopU,  This  ia  tni]y 
a  national  and  native  tradition ;  not  derived 
In  any  degree  from  the  influence  of  foreign 
convents  or  masters;  bat  drawn  in  by  the 
peasant  wi&  his  mother's  milk,  and  deeplj 
seated  in  tlie  genius  of  the  Shemitic  langnagec 
Such  names  still  exist  in  every  part  of  Pales- 
tine ;  and  wo  ourselves  in  travelling  tlironuli  re. 
glons  both  visited  and  nnvisited,  were  enabled 
to  collect  many  such,  of  which  apparency 
there  has  been  no  written  mention  since  the 
fourth  century.  We  all  reoognise  tlie  benelll 
and  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  geograplij, 
in  reading  the  current  woiics  of  the  day,  and 
even  the  newspajMrs.  Of  how  much  higlMT 
importance  must  it  then  be,  for  the  due  vi- 
derstanding  of  the  Scriptares;  in  whicli  the 
physical  and  topographical  features  of  the 
country  are  so  distinctly  and  definitely  traced 
out,  that  we,  like  other  travellers,  found  tha 
Bible  to  be  the  best,  and  only  accural  gnldo 
book  in  the  Holy  Land.** 

Undoubtedly  there  are  several  celet>raled 
sites  In  Palestine,  which  can  never  be  made 
out.  Who  can  fix  on  the  precise  spot  in  Beth- 
lehem where  our  Saviour  was  bom.  or  of 
Calvary  where  He  was  crucified  ?  Dr.  Bobin- 
son,  who  was  the  first  to  travel  there  with  hie 
eyes  and  ears  open  to  whatever  there  was  to 
see  and  hear  in  connection  with  sacred  topo- 
graphy, has  observed,  *'  that  all  ecclesiastical 
tradition  resx)ecting  the  ancient  places  in  and 
arotmd  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  Palestine^ 
is  of  no  ralue^  except  so  for  as  it  is  supported 
by  circumstances  known  to  us  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  from  other  contemporary  testimony.** 
Our  ignorance  of  certain  sacred  places  need 
be  no  drawback  to  our  piety  and  zeal.  They 
may,  for  ought  we  know,  be  providentially 
hidden  from  us  for  our  own  advantage,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  holy  religion  we  profess. 
In  Deut  xxxlv.  5,  6,  it  is  stated  that  Moses 
died  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  "  and  He  buried  him  in  a 
ravine  in  the  land  of  Moab  before  Bethpeor;** 
and  the  assertion  of  the  Inspired  penman, 
that  *'  no  man  knoweth  of  bis  sepulchre  unto 
this  day,"  is,  says  Dean  SUnley,  "the  first 
instance  on  record  of  the  providential  obliter- 
ation—so remarkably  exemplified  afterwards 
in  the  Gospel  history — of  the  "holy  places" 
of  Palestine;  the  providential  safeguard 
against  their  elevation  to  a  sanctity  which. 
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■dgfat  endugar  the  real  hoUneM  of  the  his- 
tory and  reUgion  wbidh.  ibej  serred  to  coin- 


It  Is  9oaumYmX  remulcabla,  that  whDe  the 
cffocta  of  BiritiBh  Bcfmce  hATe  boon  extended 
to  tmrioot  n^ooa  of  the  earth,  Syria  and 
?ilfi»ttnn  ihtt  regions  of  the  earlieat  history 
■ad  deepest  interest— have  never  been  com- 
pletely surve>cd,  and  cannot  be  given  accu- 
lately  on  any  mftp,  on  the  basis  of  astronomi- 
esl  observation  and  sdentiflo  measnremeni. 
In  addition  to  the  neearches  of  Dr.  Bobinson, 
others  have  been  doing  something  in  the  way 
of  surveying  the  Holy  Land,  much  more  ex- 
toDslvely,  and  pediaps  more  effectoally,  than 
eoold  in  any  case  have  been  done  by  a  single 
IndivkiiiaL  Whsii  the  British  fleet  was  with- 
drawn from  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  1840,  a 
corps  of  exigiaeers,  all  picked  men,  was  left 
behind,  Id  order  to  make  a  military  survey  of 
the  coax^.  Three  oi&cers,  Majors  Bobe, 
Scott,  and  WHbraham,  were  occaplod  in 
BH>>p'ng  Borveys ;  and,  in  the  sonthem  part. 
Vent.  Symonds  carried  a  series  of  triangles 
over  the  greater  i)ortion  of  Jadoa  and  tho 
CBUitr^'  around  the  plain  of  Eadroclon,  includ- 
fe^  lines  of  altitudes  from  the  Mediterranean 
V>  the  Dead  Sea  and  tho  Lake  of  TibcriaB. 
Th*  corps  of  engineers  was  withdrawn  near 
U»  close  of  the  year  1841.  In  1848,  Lieut, 
Lynch,  of  tho  United  States  Expedition  to  tho 
Biver  Jonlan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  carefully 
nrreyc*!  part  of  southern  Palestine.  Still  it 
wocild  seem  that  the  exact  latitude  of  Jerusa- 
km  was  not  yet  defined.  Mr.  Finn  obtained 
in  Jcmsalcm,  through  the  Foreign  OfHco, 
from  the  Admiralty  in  London,  the  statement 
of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  Holy  City: 
lat.  31°  4f/  35"  north;  long.  30*  18'  30"  east  of 
Greenwich.  This  latitude  is  six  minutes  less 
than  the  mean  latitude  assumed  by  Dr.  Robin- 
eon,  and  OM  minute  greater  than  that  found 
by  Xiehuhr.  Another  statement  gives  the 
iJcgitude  at  30*  18'  east  of  Greenwich.  The  true 
poi»ition,  of  Jerusalem,  accortling  to  Captain 
"WiUons  recent  survey,  is  lat.  31'  46'  7"  north; 
sad  long.  3->*  14'  37"  east  of  Greenwich. 

Even  in  northern  Palestine  and  tho  region 
of  Lebanon,  careful  bearings  have  not  been 
generally  taken.  In  all  tho  older  maps, 
Baalbek  or  Aven  is  represented  as  about  20' 
farther  west  than  Damascus.  In  1852-3,  Dr. 
J.  L.  Porter  crossed  Antilebanon  by  three 
distinct  routes  from  Damascus  to  Baalbek, 
ted  in  all  kept  carofal  itineraries,  and  took 
iBBierous  bearings.  He  also  made  nomorous 
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observationa,  to  serve  as  checks  in  Uiying 
down  the  Une  of  these  mountains.  Hence,  in 
I>r.  Porter's  map,  Baalbek  is  represented  ai 
4'  eatt  of  Damascus,  thus  giving  a  ditferenco 
of  24'  between  his  map  and  the  earlier  ones 
in  the  relative  position  of  these  two  cities. 
Still  in  the  geography  of  the  lands  of  the 
Bible  much  remained  unsetUed  and  unex- 
plored. However,  hi  1864,  an  English  lady^ 
Miss  Bnrdett  Coutts,  entertained  the  philan- 
thropic purpose  of  furnishing  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  with  a  constant  supply  of  puro 
water.  Li  order  to  obtain  the  water  supply 
and  secure  its  permanence,  it  was  found  ne« 
oessary  to  moke  a  complete  and  accurato 
survey  of  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood; for  which  purpose  the  lady— 
whoso  very  name  is  identified  with  acts  of 
munlflconce— contributed  the  sum  of  £500. 
The  work  was  entrusted  to  Captain  Wilson 
and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  of  the  Boyal  En- 
gineers, with  a  working  party  of  tho  sama 
corps,  acting  under  the  general  orders  of 
Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  the  director  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  The  expedition  reached 
Jerusalem  on  tho  3rd  of  October,  18C4;  and 
in  a  short  time  BuccessfuUy  accomplished  their 
work.  Durmg  his  stay  in  Palestine,  Captain 
Wilaon,  by  the  liberality  of  tho  Boyal  Society 
and  tho  Royal  Geographical  Society,  made  an- 
other important  survey,  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  elevation  of  Jerusalem,  and  levell- 
ing from  tho  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
Moreover,  in  consequcnco  of  tho  great  dis- 
crepancy between  the  levels  given  by  differ- 
ent civil  engineers,  Captain  Wilson's  party,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Syrian  Improvement  Committee, 
determined  the  true  levels  from  the  Pools  of 
Solomon  to  Jerusalem.  Having  accomplished 
tho  survey  of  tho  lloly  City  and  its  immodiato 
neighbourhood,  \vith  all  the  accuracy  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  our  own  country,  tho  ex- 
pedition embarked  for  homo,  at  Jaffa,  on  the 
IGth  of  June,  1805. 

In  the  same  year,  1SG5,  the  Palestine  Explor- 
ation Fund  was  established,  principally  by 
tho  energy  of  George  Grove,  Esq.,  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  competent  persons  to 
investigate  the  archaeology,  topogniphy,  geo 
logy,  botany,  and  zoology  of  tho  Uoly  Land, 
and  the  manners  audcustoms  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  Society,  which  is  under  the  jwitrouago  of 
HerMajosty  Tho  Queen,  sent  out  an  Exploration 
Party  provided  with  every  requisite  for  making 
an  actual  survey,  for  tho  construction  of  aa 
accurate  map,  of  tho  whole  region.    The  first 
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Expedition  connlBted  of  Captain  Wilson— who 
had  charge  of  the  Borvey  of  Jerasalcm  in  the 
previouB  year— and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  with 
acorportU  of  Sappers,  an  export  photographer, 
and  a  practical  snrvoyor.    They  landed  at 
Beirut  in  December,  1S63,  and  occupied  six 
months — ^to   May   186G— in    passing    slowly 
through   the  country  from  north  to  south, 
determining  the  exact  jMsitions  of  places,  re- 
cording the  features  of  the  ground,  taking 
boishts,  examining  ruins,  photographing,  and 
gcuoraily  investigating  everything  that  came 
in  their  way.    They  fixed  for  the  first  time, 
the  exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  nearly 
fifty  placo<i  between  Damascus  and  Jerusalem, 
(.nd  obtained  accurate  detailed  maps  of  the 
whole  centre  line  of  the  country,  with  several 
outlying  districtfi.     Numerous  photographs, 
and  carefully  measured  drawings  of  ruined 
temples,  synagogues,  and  churches  were  taken. 
In  1867,  the  second  Expedition  was  organized, 
under  Lieutenant  Warren,  who,  accompanied 
with  two  Sappers,  for  the  purpose  of  excava- 
ting and  exploring,  arrived  in  Jerusalem  in 
the  beginning  of  September.    While  on  this 
£xi)cdition,  during  a  temporary  stoppage  of 
the  cxcaraMons  in  18G8,  Lieutenant  Warren 
carefully  surveyed  the  Philistine  Plain  as  far 
north  as  Oaza,  a  largo  tract  of  country  to  the 
Bouth-wcst  of  Jcrufialem,  ond  the  valley  of 
the  Jonlan  for  about  sixteen  miles  north  of 
I4ie  Dead  Sea.    These  soveral  surveys  have, 
to  some  extent,  not  only  pres^onted  altered 
fc^ lures  of  the  couutry,  but  they  have  given 
U8  for  the  first  time  the  materials  for  a  cor- 
rect map  of  more  than  thi'oe  fourths  of  the 
lloly  Land. 

During  the  Expedition  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Party,  Lieutenant  Warrcii,  in  the 
face  of  many  difficulties,  eucceeJed  in  carry- 
ing on  extensive  excavations  at  several  places 
in  and  near  the  Holy  City.  In  the  valleys  of 
the  Kiilron  and  Tyropocn,  Ijy  a  Kuoee.ssion 
of  sliufts.  many  of  them  sunk  to  cnonnous 
depths,  dlBcovcries  of  inteaBO  interest  have 
been  mwle  with  regard  to  the  or^.'inal  course 
and  chanicter  of  those  valleys.  For  the  first 
time  the  actual  streets  of  the  ancient  city 
have  been  reacheil,  undorground  passages 
which  have  ])een  hidden  for  centuries  by  the 
mass  of  8uperincuml)ent  ruins  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  by  depjrees  a  p.:>rtion  cf 
a  complicated  net- work  of  drains  and  rcror- 
voirs  has  licen  laid  bare.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  Moriah  area  was  scooped  out  into 
large  taukH.  and  ono  woidd  hold  1,000,000 
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gallons  of  water,  another  was  fonnd  eapabia 
of  holding  700,000,  altogether  about  5,000,000 
gallons  could  be  stored  away.    In  the  work 
of  expIoraUon,  in  June  1868,  Lieutenant  War- 
ren had  engaged  two  corporala  of  engineer!, 
aud  about  seventy  Mussuhnana,  the  dragomaa 
being  a  Oreek,  and  the  overseers  Jews.    Verj 
few  articles  of  antiquity  have  come  to  band, 
and  what  had  been  found  consisted  mostly  of 
pottery,  bronze  nails,  glass,  a  few  coina,  and 
a  Fcal  with  characters  showing  it  to  be  that  of 
''Uaggai,  the  son  of  Shebaniah,"  and  ms^ 
posed  by  some  to  be  of  the  time  of  Eznk 
Other  results,  of  importance  in  Biblical  illas> 
tration,  may  reasonably  he   expected  froa 
the»e  extended  explorations  in  the  Holy  Cit7. 
Connected  with  the  physical  GeogFajkhy  of 
the  land,  is  also  its  Natural  History;  and alln- 
sions  occur  on  almost  every  page  of  the  BlbJe, 
to  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms, as  they  exist  in  Palestine.    Here,  too^ 
the  interpreter  is  often  at  fault,  for  want  ot 
full  and  specific  information.    Our  informa- 
tion concerning  the  geology  and  mineralogy 
of  Palestine  is  somewhat  imperfect ;  for  these 
wore  matters  which  the  older  travellers  en- 
tii-cly  overlooked-  The  defect  in  these  branches 
of  physical  science  has  been  partly  supplied 
by  the   extensive   and   valuable   geological 
Tt^port  of  Dr.  IL  J.  Anderson,  appended  to 
L'.cut.  L\Tich's  oHlcial  Eeport  of  the  United 
States  Expedition  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Iliver  Jordan.    The  animals  of  tlie 
Iloly  Land  have  never  l)oen  thoroughly  inves- 
ti.^ated ;  nor  its  botany  explored.    Hence  the 
proper  application  of  a  large  share  of  names 
of  plants  and  animals  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures is  yet  to  be  determined  by  an  accurate 
study  of  the  natural  History   of  the    East. 
What  learning  and  research,  under  circum- 
stances, could  do,  has  been  done  by  Hassel- 
quist,  Oedman,  Forskal,  Boyle,  Hooker,  Both, 
aud  Tristram,  In  their  accounts  of  the  Goo- 
logy,    Botany,    and    Zoology   of   the    Bible. 
Most  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  on 
these  subjects',  and  on  natural  history  gener- 
ally,   by   the   Palestine   Exploration   Party, 
which  to  all  students  of  the  Bible  cannot  fail 
to  bo  productive  of  attention  and  interest 

The  interpreter  must  also  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Proper  ^anifs  which  occur  in  tho 
Soriplures.  Pcing  all  of  them  originally  ap- 
jdlatiixs,  they  have  an  oxpross  and  literal 
ftigniflcancy.  Tho  earliest  portion  of  Scrij)- 
tural  history  being  full  of  signiilcaut  names,  la 
thus  corroborated  by  manifold  memorials. 
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-toch  u  BO  history,  to  aa  aqiml  or  compftrable 
^egrte,  erer  poBseased.  The  names  of  per- 
•oos  and  of  places  need  bat  to  be  translated 
to  aanooBoe  or  intimate  the  facts  from  which 
ihey  originated.  Very  madi  light  yet  re- 
Buias  to  be  thrown  on  compound  Hebrew 
proper  names,  by  the  study  of  the  same  class 
in  Arabic  The  etymology  and  meaning  of 
ficreral  compound  proper  names  which  cccur 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  are  very  incorrectly 
Utren  hi  the  old  Onomatlica  Sacra  of  Leusden, 
HUler,  and  Simonis.  Several  proper  names 
which  ocenr  in  the  Bible  belong  to  other 
languages.  While  tho  Hebrews  were  in 
Y-^pL,  in  Eabylooio,  in  Persia,  and  other 
regions  they  would  necessarily  acquire  a 
gre&t  nar:iber  of  names  peculiar  to  the  lan- 
goages  of  those  nations.  From  the  general 
ignorance  cf  these  facts  many  writers  on 
Scripture  nomenclature  have  fallen  into  seri- 
ocs  errOi-ai  Well  might  Dr.  A.  Clarke  ol>- 
aerre.  **  The  reader  will  see  with  what  caution 
ic  shoaM  receive  the  lists  of  explanations  of 
tbe  pronor  names  In  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
isxatK.  which  ho  eo  frequently  meets  with, 
aad  which  I  can  pronounce  to  bo  in  general 
fav  or  alfard."  At  a  Icter  period  in  liebrew 
Lstor>',  v.h'.'n  tho  (-rfcli  language  prevailed 
la  l*j.lc-juac?,  t!i')  Ji  w:»  bestowed  grciit  pniua 
ia  thf*  imp<>3ftioii  of  CI roel:  nr.mes  upon  their 
cLi'Iren:  heticc  we  have  Aristobulus,  acctp- 
.'7i.:c  riUTi:cl;  NicoJomu?,  victory  of  the  people; 
y-.f  rhauus.  cram ;  etc  But  those  whoso 
oa.  .y  fl.-  iu-natioiis  wore  Ilebrcw  or  Chaldce, 
vlien  tbf y  {^cw  up,  cither  transformed  tho 
old  one  Into  a  ^iroelc  shupe,  or  assumed  an 
c::iL-ely  utw  Greek  one.  To  the  one  class, 
1  ;li,ai;s  Simeon,  chanj:ed  into  ,'<i/non ;  Saul, 
Uito  Pul;  iLi'athia-t.  into  Matlhins;  etc.  To 
tb'i  other  belongs  Cephas,  cxchuuged  for 
r,lrr;  Levi,  for  Mattfieu:;  Tabitha,  for  Dorcas; 

VTo  hav-3  only  further  to  add  here,  that 
the  (l.rout  i-.tu.io!it  Avill  And  illustrations 
«l  Divine  truth  in  evory  dcpanmcut  of 
ccr.tnl  and  phy.>;cn.l  Bcionce.  Treatises  ou 
ttvnit;il  and  moral  science  will  not  only 
t'.'ud  t«>  the  icivlgoratini,'  of  hia  own  mind, 
ty  j^Iviii-:  ^haqmcss  au<l  elettrness  to  what 
i?  K-.m-'rim^-.  called  the  "logical  faculty,"  bnt 
u-il  shuw  him  that  the  Facred  Writini:s  arc 
«T<T  :n  i»'  riect  harmony  with  the  inductiou.s 
c;  ••.'uml  philosophy  and  moral  Fcience.  Ho 
will  fils.j  ijnd  that  tho  Bible  can  receive  illus- 
tTitiv-n.-*  from  tho  ino.st  recent  researehea 
ia  astronomy,  geology,  and  cthnolojy.  In- 
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deed,  it  may  be  said  with  propriety,  that  tho 
developments  and  dlscoyerlos  of  science  are 
OS  necessary  to  the  tiltimate  interpretation  of 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  events  of 
history  are  necessary  to  the  clear  understand- 
ing of  prophecy.  Everywhere  tho  books  of 
nature  and  revelation  mutually  illustrate  each 
other.  Even  ancient  coins  and  medals  shew, 
as  well  as  ancient  ruins  and  facts  of  natural 
science,  from  what  unexpected  sources  we 
may  receive,  as  it  were,  accidental  illustra- 
tiotis  of  tho  truths  propocmded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Unexplored  treasures  of  evidence  may 
yet  open  on  the  world;  gradually,  it  may  be, 
as  seems  to  be  the  design  of  Providence, 
yet,  at  length,  fully;  and  it  appears  to  na 
very  remarkable,  that  the  evidence  unfolded 
in  proof  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  Bevela- 
tion,  in  the  times  which  we  now  live,  is  pre- 
cisely of  that  description  which  fully  meets 
the  temper  and  tone  of  the  philosophy  and 
literature  of  the  age ;  that  scepticism  and  in- 
fidelity are  met  in  the  spirit  of  a  progressive 
philosophy,  and  on  the  vantage  ground  of 
inductive  science. 

SECTION  V. 
Tlbtory  of  JnUrpretation — Hebrew  and  Oreek 
Texts— Samaritan  Pcntatcucli— Ancient   Ver- 
sions— Spirituality  of  Miiul. 
Another  important  source  of  information 
for  tho  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  mi.y  be  termed 
the  History   of  Inierprctution.      Under   this 
branch  is  included  tho  efforts  and  results  of 
nil  former  interi)reter8  of  tho  Uoly  Scriptures, 
— a  wide  and  fertile  field,  in  which  abundant 
fruit  has  been  produced,  both  good  and  bod. 
Tho  earliest  docmueuts  of  this  kind  arc  to  bo 
foimd  in  the  literature  of  tho  lews  themselves; 
since  tho  version  of  tho  Seplun^'iut,  tho  Apo- 
c:yi)hal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well 
as  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  Jews,  are 
all  imitations  of,  or  foumlcd  upon,  their  in- 
spired writinc^s.    Of  tho  samo  class  is  tho  vast 
mass  of  tradition  and  direct  inteii)retation, 
collected  in  tho  Talmudf,  and  tho  labours  of 
the  later  Rabbins.    Then  follow  tho  ancient 
vorr/.oiis  in  tho  various  tonpics,  and  also  tho 
commoTitH  of  tho  Fathcr.s  and  of  intorprctcra 
in  all  subsequent  arcs;    to  whoso  muncroua 
toiKc.i  we  ml^ht  almost  apply  tlio  hypcrboli- 
ciii  l;in?na^'0  of  John,  thut  "even  the  world 
it?olf   cannot   contain   tho    books    that  have 
brcu   written."     Yei  amid   oil   this   mass  of 
literaturo,  iKsidcs  themfiny  treasures  of  com- 
mentary, most  volumes  have  some  grains  of 
wheal  mingled  with  muth  chaff,  and  thesolt 
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la  lh«  (inff  of  the  interpreter  to  teelc  out,  and 
(iftnipUnt  to  a  kindlier  loll,  and  cause  them 
lo  ffr»ir  and  flourlah  In  his  Master's  field. 

The  Hohruw  text  has  been  transmitted  to 
Ul  In  the  form  of  manuscripts,  irrltten  mostly 
OB  Tellum  or  parchment,  either  rolled  like  a 
map,  or  in  a  book  form,  with  the  contents 
written  in  two  or  three  parallel  columns.  The 
Jews  to  this  day  use  no  other  copies  in  their 
•gmaj(()KU0M  than  the  ro//«d  manuscripts,  which 
are  transcribed  with  the  utmost  care  and 
exactness  under  regulations  superstitiously 
•triot,  and  often  in  a  chirography  of  extreme 
beauty.  To  mention  the  particular  number 
Of  existing  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old 
Taetament,  would  be  lmpo8sU)le.     Sereral 


hnndreds  haTe  been  collated;  tfaey  are  aJl 
written  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  square  oharao* 
ter,  and  they  all,  with  rery  few  exoepttone, 
present  the  Masoretic  text,  and  therefore  agree. 
The  oldest  existing  Hebrew  manuscript  la  » 
Pentateuch  on  leather,  said  to  have  been  written 
in  AJk.  680;  it  was  brought  from  Derbend  ia 
Daghestan.  Sereral  others  were  written  from 
about  800  to  1200  A j>.  The  synagogue  roll,  found 
by  Dr.  Buchanan  among  the  Malabar  Jews,  in 
1806,  now  in  Cambridge  Unircrsity  Library,  ia 
made  of  goat  skins  dyed  red.  Some  suppose  it  to- 
be  a  European  roll,  while  others  think  that  It 
was  mode  in  the  East;  it  is  of  great  anti- 
quity. The  following  is  a  fao-simlle  of  a  por- 
tion of  this  manuscript— Dent  iy.  1:— 


Mow,  therefore,  O  Israel,  hearken  unto  the  statutes  and  unto  the  judgments,  which  I  tcadi 

you,  for  to  do  them." 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  not  written  in  i  Hebrews  except  the  Pentateuch ;  which  un- 
the  later  Samaritan  dialect,  but  in  the  proper  doubtedly  owes  its  origin,  in  its  present  form, 
Bobrew  tongue ;  like  the  Pentateuch  in  our  to  the  building  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Ger- 
Hebrew  Bibles,  except  that  it  is  written  in  |  izim,  after  B.a  408,  when  thoeSamoritana 
what  some  suppose  to  be  the  more  ancient    founded  an  independent  sect.  The  following  is 


Hebrew  character,  which  the  Samaritans  have 
retained,  with  some  slight  variations.  The 
Samaritans  reject  all  the  sacrod  books  of  tho 


a  fac-simile,  from  Cassell's  Bible  Dictionary, 
of  a  portion  of  a  Samaritan  manuscript  of  th» 
Pentateuch;  Gen  L  1,  2,  8;— . 


"In  tho  bepinning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  And  tho  earth  was  without 
form,  and  void:  and  darknebs  icas  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  tho  face  of  the  waters.    And  God  said  let  there  be  li^^ht,  and  there  was  light" 


As  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  difTors  in  some 
thouBunda  of  places  from  the  Hebrew,  many 
writers  have  considered  it  an  authentic  source  of 
correcting  the  Hebrew  records.  But  Gesenius 
hae  shown  that  all  the  variations,  or  nearly 
all,  are  evidently  the  effect  of  design,  or  of 
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want  of  grammaticicol,  exogetical,  or  critical 
knowledge ;  or  of  studied  comf ormlty  to  tho 
Samaritan  dialect ;  or  of  effort  to  remove  sup- 
posed obscurities,  or  to  restore  harmony  to 
passages  apparently  discrepant  The  follow- 
ing ia  a  specimen  of  the  Samaritan  in  one  of 
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tnmUbm  Hete«w-^G«a.  ir.  8:— 

« And  Orin  nUL  unto  AM  Us  brother,  let 
M  fo  talo  the  fMd:  Miditoameto  pMa,  when 
ttej  were  In  the  Held,  that  Cain  roee  ap  against 
Abd  Ui  hroilMr,  and  dmr  him." 

Tb  asraadia  tiielr  own  aaactiiary,  the 
BnHziiana  alterDd  the  term  EhalintoGerizlzn. 
<DeaCxxv1L4.) 

or  tfie  Oreelc  mamueripta,  c<»itainlng  the 
Hew  Testament,  In  irtiolo  or  in  part,  serenU 
Ismdreds  are  in  ezistenoe.  The  meet  andent 
an  wxttten  In  nndaJ,  or  capital  letters;  and 
the  foras  of  the  letters  frsqaently  give  a  cine 
to  the  ttem  whan  they  were  written.     One 


of  the  oldest  and  best  mannseripts  is  the 
Codex  AUxandrinuSi  generally  called  Codex 
A ;  it  was  probably  written  in  the  fifth  century. 
It  is  defective  as  far  as  Matt.  xzt.  6;  and 
from  John  vi  60  to  Till.  63;  and  from  2  Cor. 
18,  to  xiL  6;  besides  other  smaller  defects. 
Thisprecions  manuscript,  which  also  contains 
the  SeptoagLat,  was  sent  in  1628,  by  Cyrillus 
Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  a  pre- 
sent, to  Charles  L,  and  is  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum  A  fac-simile,  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  portion  of  this  manuscript 
was  executed  by  Woide,  in  1786,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  specimen— Acts  zx.  38  >— 

7T0IM*S^NeJNJTHN€l<|<AH  CfAN 
TOYKrHNTTe  f  f  e7TO/HC2:^TOA /x^ 
TO  Y>l  MATO  C  TO V/ Al  O  Y- 

"To  feed  the  church  of  the  Lord,  which  He  hath  purchased  ?rith  His  own  blood."* 

which  show  that  the  sense  Is  incomplete  frith- 
out  them.  This  manuscript,  which-  has  been 
esteemed  more  highly  than  it  draerves,  was 
professedly  edited  and  printed  at  Borne  by 
Cardinal  Mai,  in  1833,  but  not  published  until 
1857.  This  magnificent  edition  not  only 
abounds  in  errors,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
not  a  faithful  representation  of  the  Vatican 
manuscript.  It  is  well  known  that  by  for  fhe 
largest  number  of  yariations  introduced  of 
late  years,  by  critical  editors,  into  the  text  of 
the  New.  Testament,  consists  of  omissions » 
and  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  this  ill-written 
and  imperfect  manuscript.  The  appearance 
of  this  edition  will  probably  tend  to  drlTo 
critical  editors  to  a  greater  reverence  for  the 
venerable  editions  of  Erasmus,  Stephens,  and 
the  commonly  Received  Text.  We  give  a  fac- 
simile of  a  portion  of  this  manuscript— Mark 
L  1,  2:— 


The  term  **Lord,**  is  tridently  the  easier 
leadiDf;  snbatitnted  for  the  supposed  more 
diiBeoIt  bat  correct  reading,  **GK>d.'* 

Another  andent  manuscript  is  the  Codex 
Ttttkamu,  generally  called  the  Codex  B,  which 
sho  contains  the  Septuagint,  has  long  been 
pveaerved  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Bome. 
Sane  critics,  though  few  have  been  permit- 
ted to  examine  it  but  cursorily,  ascribe  its 
dote  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century;  bat 
we  think  it  was  not  written  earlier  than  the 
seventh.  The  New  Testament  portion  of  this 
manuscript  is  defective  from  Heb.  ix.  14  to 
the  end,  the  pastoral  Epistles,  and  the  Reve- 
lation: these  books  being  placed  last  in  the 
earlier  copies.  This  manuscript  is  written 
with  extreme  carelessness;  not  only  is  one 
word  frequently  substituted  for  another,  but 
Mveral  entire  passages  are  left  out,  and  occa- 
■kmaliy  one  or  more  words,  the  omission  of 


Af  X  M  TO  yC  Y^rr  e  A3  oy 

npo  ^  HTHDAOYAnOOTB^ 

AWTONArrcAONMor 

*The  >^>*H.tTtfatf  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood:  as  it  Is  written  In  Esalas  th» 
prophet,  Behold  1  send  My  messenger  before  Thy  face,  who.* 
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Tho  Codex  Ephraim^  nsaallj  called  Codex  C, 
ts  an  ancient  and  valuable  manuscript  It  is 
what  is  called  %palimpie^^  or  CotUx  rucriptut^ 
i.e.,  re-written,  or  containing  older  writing 
under  more  recent  There  are  other  mann- 
Bcripts  of  the  same  kind  in  existence,  which 
Bhow  the  Ticlssitudes  through  which  the 
venerable  documents  have  passed.  In  this 
manuscript  the  original  writing  has  been  wash- 
ed off,  and  a  portion  of  the  Greek  works  of  Eph- 
raim  the  Syrian  written  instead  on  the  vellum. 
However,  by  the  application  of  a  chemical 
preparation  to  the  leaves,  the  older  writing 
was  revived;  and  found  to  be  a  portion  of  the 


Septuagint,  and  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  precious  manuscript,  now 
in  the  Imperial  library  at  Paris,  was  brought 
from  tho  East;  it  was  probably  written  in  the 
fifth  century,  but  yields  evidence  of  having 
been  occasionally  corrected  by  a  more  recent 
hand.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
Egypt  It  was  carefully  copied  by  Tischendorf, 
and  printed  in  1843.  The  lines  of  this  vener- 
able manuscript  extend  across  the  page,  so 
that  the  following  fae-simile  represents  only 
two  half-lines  of  a  portion  of  1  Tim.  iiL  16; 
the  black  letters  represent  the  later  writing^ 
and  the  faded  letters  the  more  ancient: — 


**  And  wiUiout  controversy  g   .    . 

Tischendorf  thinks  that  the  Codex  Ephraim 
originally  read,  in  this  passage,  "who,'*  or 
"which,"  instead  of  "God." 

The  Codex  Sinaitictu  is  a  Greek  manuscript 
which  Tischendorf  obtained  in  1859,  from  the 
monastary  of  St  Catherine,  on  Mount  Sinai; 
and  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  St. 
Petersburg.  It  contains  part  of  the  Old  Teeta- 
meht,  and  the  New  Testament  entire.    This 


•   •    •    Btery,  God  was  manlfesl** 

manuscript,  which  has  been  more  hl^y 
8I>oken  of  than  it  deserves,  has  been  published 
in  fac-simile  by  the  emperior  of  Bussia,  186IL 
This  Codex,  like  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  abounds 
different  readings  and  omissions;  and  the 
great  age  ascribed  to  it — the  fourth  century-^ 
may  be  reasonably  questioned.  It  probably 
belongs  to  the  sixth  century.  We  give  a~  fao- 
simile  of  a  portion  of  this  Codex— John  L  18. 


e  N  o  YAei  ceoD  pA 

KGN  n  con  oxeM« 

NoreN  HceceiT^' 

KO  An  o  N  Toyn  A 

TpoceKei  NOceXH 

r  H  CATO  KAIAf  TH 

*'  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  God,  which  Is  in  the  bosom  of 

the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him.    And  this." 


It  will  be  observed  that  this  manuscript 
reads  "tho  only  begotten  God,'*  instead  of 
"the  only  begotten  Son.'*  This  different 
reading,  Alford  says,  "seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  confusion  of  the  contracted  forms  of 
writing  the  Greek  terms  for  Son  and  GodJ" 
But  as  this  reason  will  not  apply  to  the  Peshito 
Syriac,  which  has  the  same  reading,  we  can 
only  account  for  the  variation  by  supposing 
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that  "God,"  in  this  most  ancient  version- 
older  by  centuries  than  the  most  ancient  Greek 
manuscript — ought  to  be  read  as  in  the  geni- 
tive— "the  only  begotten  o/God." 

Besides  the  several  uncial  manuscripts,  of 
which  copies  of  some  of  them  have  been  print- 
ed, engraved,  or  lithographed,  there  ore  many 
written  in  ordinary  or  smaller  Greek  letters, 
called  cursive.    Some  of  the  cursive  mano* 
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tofpli,  Utomli  of  comiMimtlTdy  reeent  date, 
BMtj  be  of  •qnal  antliorlty  with  the  QacSal,  inM- 
mch  aMibefvaaj  be  oopiei  of  munucripta  of 
liwiar  antlqidtj  •  Howerer,  of  the  MTenl 
oopiei,  ft  eeimoc  be  efflnned  thet  any  one  Is 
iheciJeilily  perfect;  the  Ispee  of  ttane,  and  the 
HUM  mil  neiieuil|itlaus  throngfa  which  the 
■cred  WxMBgB  hare  passed,  would  naturally 
opoee  tbeai,  in  eofne  degtee,  to  the  inroads  of 
fftot.  Stai,  on  the  whole,  the  integrity  of  the 
VTisings  of  both  Teataments  has  been  lemark- 
tUkf  preaerred.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  on 
the  rcnrHal  <tf  leandag,  oopies  of  the  Scriptures 
were  (ooad  wlieieteff  aoflr  books  had  been  pre- 
eerred;  and  thnr  wide  circulation  secured 
them,  not  mcrslylhnn  extinction,  but  gener> 
aUy  from  eorrapdstt. 
One  of  the  mom  nmavhable  of  the  curslre 
i  Is  that  which  contains  the  pas- 
)  Id  1  John  ▼.  7, 8—**  In  heaven  the  Father, 
tfae  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  these 
tbResKooe.  And  there  are  three  that  bear 
vitDess  in  earth."  These  few  words  have 
gtreo  hse  to  more  controversy,  since  the  com- 
aieoeenient  of  the  sixteenth  century,  than  any 
«dier  portion  of  the  sacred  Writings.  This 
tltue  wea  flmt  printed  in  tho  Conii)Iuten8ian 
Poljjrio*t.  in  1J»U,  although  not  published  un- 
til l.'.i>2;  and  was  eridcntly  tranfilated  into 
Greek  by  the  odltoni,  from  the  Latin  Vulgato. 
I&tbe  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Tcfltamont 
erer  published,  which  was  that  of  Erasmus, 
Bssle,  l&ic,  this  clause  docs  not  occur.  For 
nn(  izincrting  the  clani»e,  Erasmus  was  attack- 
«<1  Tiv  Lopez  do  Stxmica,  tho  principal  editor  of 
tb^  Spanixh  Polyglott  Erasmus  replied  to 
Stanicft,  by  observing  that  ho  had  faithfully 
foJcwcl  the  Greek  manuBc^ripts  frr)m  which 
he  had  edited  his  text;  but  professed  his 
mdiDe«8  to  insert  the  clause  in  another  edi- 
tlrn.  proriiled  but  a  single  Greek  manuscript 
^ru  founil  to  contain  it.  Such  a  manuscript, 
h*?  wcs  affcrwanls  informed,  wos  found  in 
£n^!:inl:  upon  which  Enwmus.  although  en- 
tertaining Htrong  suspiciouN  reHi)ecting  It,  yet, 
faithful  to  his  won],  inserted  the  disputed 
clsa2$e  in  his  third  edition,  published  in  1522; 
whence  it  found  its  way  into  all  tho  principal 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  Iseforo  the 
tme  v(  Gncritwch.  This  manuscript,  called  by 
Erumos  the  Codtx  Britannieut^  is  generally 

♦The  recent  Oxford  edition  of  the  Now 
Tp«ument,  in  three  vols.,  exhibits  tho  entire 
t^xt*  uf  the  earliest  known  Greek  manu- 
•xTipts.  in  parallel  columns,  to  which  are  added 
the  peculiar  readings  of  the  Codex  Sinalticua. 
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beUoTed  to  haTS  been  the  same  with  thai  now 
In  the  library  of  Trinity  Ck>IIege,  Dublin,  called 
the  (hdex  MonfforiianuM^  or  DubtinentU.  ThiB 
Ck>dex  appears  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  one  Froy,  a  friar.  About  1672,  It  was  own- 
ed by  Thomas  Clement ;  and  was  for  soma 
time  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Montfort,  beforo 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Usher,  who  gare  it 
to  the  College  library.  This  manuscript  woe 
eridcntly  written  by  different  hands ;  and  waa 
completed,  as  It  now  exists,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  There  are  several  Tariatlons  be- 
tween this  manuscript  and  the  text  of  Eraa- 
mus,  which  may  be  accounted  for.  partly  on 
the  supposition,  that  Uie  copy  of  the  passage 
from  tho  Codex  Britannieus^  made  for  Eras- 
mus, was  not  the  most  correct ;  and  partly 
from  the  editorial  liberty  which  Erosmufl 
may  haye  taken  with  the  C^py.  In  1834, 1  ex- 
amined the  Codex  BubUnensu  myself;  and 
my  conviction  then  was  that  this  Codex  waa 
comparatively  modem,  and  that  the  Epistles, 
at  iMst,  were  written  after  tho  inrenUon  of 
printing,  in  order  to  supply  Erasmus  with 
the  disputed  toxt.  Indeed,  the  passage  in 
question,  is  evidently  a  translation  into  Greek, 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  controverted 
clause  has  been  also  found  in  a  corrupted  form, 
in  the  Codex  Ottobon.  296,  in  tho  Vatican; 
which  waa  also  written  after  tho  invention  of 
printing.  Besides  this  Codex,  and  that  of 
Dublin,  no  other  Greek  manuscript  has  l)con 
found  which  contains  a  vestige  of  this  cele- 
brated clause.  Tho  clause  is  also  wanting  in 
all  tho  manuscripts  of  tho  Syriac,  Armenian, 
and  other  ancient  versions;  it  is  also  absent 
from  all  the  oldest  existing  manuscripts  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  written  between  tho  eighth  and 
tenth  centuries.  Nor  hss  it  been  cited  by  a 
single  Greek  Father;  and  it  is  alike  opposed  to 
theauthority  of  the  Oriental  and  Latin  Fathers. 
Such  was  Luther's  view  of  tho  clause,  that  he 
uniformly  rejected  it  from  all  his  translations. 
It  is  inserted  in  the  early  English  printed  trans* 
lations,  but  is  generally  printed  cither  in  brack  • 
ets,  or  in  smaller  letters.  It  was,  however, 
ultimately  printed  without  any  marks  of  doubt. 
Indeed,  the  disputed  clause  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  gloss  or  noto,  which  may  have  been 
written  on  the  margin  or  between  the  lines, 
and  ultimately  found  its  way  into  tho  text  of 
of  most  of  the  later  manuscripts  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  where  it  has  maintained  a  position  in 
all  the  printed  copies  of  that  version.  How- 
ever, the  most  eminent  scholars  see  littie  xe*- 
son  for  reoeiTiog  the  olause  as  genuine;  and 
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do  not  hesitate  to  ny  that  it  is  indefensible. 
Hence,  it  has  been  fox  some  time  generally 
omitted  in  ail  critical  editions  of  the  Qreek 
Testament 

The  principal  Ancient  Venions^  which  illus- 
trate the  Scriptures,  are  those  which  were 
made  immediatelp  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  from  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament 

The  Chaldee  Paraphrase*^  or  Targunu^  are 
Terslons  or  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament 
executed  in  the  Eastr Aramaean  or  Choldoe  dia- 
lect, which  had  long  supplanted  the  ancient 
Hebrew.  These  Targums  are  termed  par- 
aphra$a  or  expoeUUmt^  because  they  are  rather 
comments  and  explications  than  literal  trana* 
lations  of  the  original  text  The  Targums 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  Hebrew 
hooks,  next  to  the  Scriptures;  and  being  ex- 
tremely literal,  they  serro  to  Tindicate  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  often  afford  important  aid 
In  determining  the  signification  of  difficult 
words  and  phrases.  They  also  reflect  oonsid- 
«xable  light  on  the  Jewish  rites,  ceremonies, 
laws,  customs,  and  usages,  mentioned  or  allu- 
ded to  in  both  Testaments.  There  are  at  pre- 
•ent  extant  ten  or  eleren  of  these  Targums  on 
different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament ;  three  of 
which  comprise  the  Pentateuch,  and  one  the 
historical  books  and  the  prophets ;  these  four 
are  by  far  the  most  important  The  Targums 
idiich  hare  been  translated  into  English  are 
—the  Targums  of  Onkeloa,  Jonathan  Ben 
XJzziel,  and  the  Jerusalem,  on  the  Pentateuch, 
1>y  Dr.  Etheridge,  1863—65;  the  Targum,  on 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  by  Dr.  GiU,  1751;  and 
the  Targum  on  Eoclesiaates,  by  Dr.  Glnsburg^ 

The  Targum  <^  OniselM.— The  generally  re- 
oeiyed opinion  is,  thatOnkelos  wasaproeelyto 
to  Judaism,  and  a  disciple  of  the  celelnated 
Babbi  Hillel,  who  flourished  about  flfy  years 
before  the  Christian  era;  and,  consequently, 
that  he  was  contemporary  trith  Christ;  but 
some  place  him  in  the  second  century.  Some 
suppose  Onkelos  to  be  the  same  as  AquUas— 
Aquila,  the  translator  of  one  of  the  Ghreek 
Tsrsions;  while  othen  think  that  his  Targum 
was  executed  after  the  manner  of  Aquila.  His 
Targum,  embracing  the  flye  books  of  Mosee, 
is  justly  preferred  to  all  the  others,  both  on 
aooonnt  of  the  parity  of  its  style,  and  its  gen- 
eral freedom  from  idle  legends.  It  is  rather  a 
Tsnkm  than  a  parai^irase,  and  renden  the 
HHflbnw  text  word  for  word,  and  with  so  much 
Xcmcy  and  ezaetoMs,  ttaJit  bting  set  to  the 
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same  musical  notes  with  the  origbial  Hebrew 
it  could  be  read  or  cantilated  in  the  same  t<ui» 
as  the  latter  in  the  public  assemblies  of  th» 
Jews.    The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this- 
Targum— Gen.  UL 10— 

'^Andhesaid;  I  heard  in  the  garden  th»- 
voice  of  Thy  word,  and  I  was  aflraid,  becans»' 
I  am  naked,  and  I  hid  myself.** 

The  Tarffum  of  Palestine^  commonly  caUed* 
the  Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan^ — frombebuflT 
ascribed  by  many  to  Jonathan  Ben  Ustiet,  wlio 
wrote  the  much  esteemed  paraphrase  on  th0 
prophets.  But  the  difference  in  the  style  and- 
diction  of  this  Targum,  which  is  veiy  impnrv 
as  well  as  in  the  method  of  paraphrasing 
adopted  in  it,  clearly  proves  that  it  could  not 
haye  been  written  by  Jonathan  Ben  Uxsiel, 
who  indeed  sometimes  indulges  in  allegoriee, 
and  has  introduced  a  few  barbarisms.  BntthlB' 
Targum  on  the  Law  abounds  with  the  most 
idle  Jewish  fables  that  can  well  beconceiyed; 
which  together  with  the  barbarous  and  foreign: 
words  it  contains,  renders  it  of  yery  little  uti- 
lity. As  the  name  Jonathan  has  the  same- 
meaning  as  the  Greek  Theodotion,  some  think 
that  the  two  names  designate  the  same  person; 
while  others  suppose  that  the  name  is  merely 
used  to  intimate  that  the  Targum  is  executed 
after  the  free  manner  of  Theodotion.  How- 
eyer,  learned  men  are  unanimous  in  the  ox^ft- 
ion  that  it  could  not  haye  been  written  beforo- 
the  seyenth,  or  eyen  the  eighth  century.  .Its 
general  character  may  be  learned  fromtlie 
following  specimen— Gen.  i.  S7  :— 

"And  the  Lord  created  man  fai  his  own. 
likenMS ;  in  the  image  of  the  Lord  created  He 
him,  with  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  mem- 
bers, and  three  hundred  and  six^-flye  sine wi^ 
and  clothed  him  with  a  skin,  and  flUed  him 
with  flesh  and  blood :  male  and  female  in  thair 
body  created  He  them." 

Th9Jerusalem  Torvimi,— ThisTargnm  whldi 
paraphrasee  the  flve  books  of  Moses,  deriyes 
its  name  from  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  oom- 
posed.  It  is  by  no  means  a  connected  paiv- 
aphrase,  sometimes  omitting  whole  yerses,  or 
eyen  chaptera ;  at  other  times,  expMning  only 
a  single  word  of  a  yerse,  of  which  it  sometlmea. 
giyes  a  twofold  interpretation;  and  at  others, 
Helnrew  words  are  mserted  without  any  ex- 
planation whateyer.  In  many  respects  It  cor- 
responds with  the  paraphrase  of  the  Pseudo- 
Jonathan,  whose  legendary  tales  and  Rabbini- 
cal flctions  are  copiously  interspersed  through- 
out, though  sometimes  abridged  and  sometimee 
oxpaadsd.   It  cannot  be  referred  to  a  datoi 
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«BriIn-  Oaf  tiM  aevenfli  or  el^th  century ;  nor 
fc  mylbSmg known  of  thaaatbor.  Tbe  follow- 
i«C  Bij  aerreaa  »ipeclinen  of  thia  Tai^nm— 

*And  it  vhall  be  wben  the  aona  of  the  wo- 
1  ■hall  attend  to  the  law  and  perform  the 
pneepla  thereof,  they  ahall  prepare  to  woand 
ikee  on  thy  head  and  ahall  kill  thee:  hut  when 
te  aoas  of  the  woman  shall  fornake  the  com- 
mmdmenia  of  the  law,  and  shall  not  perform 
Ae  preccim  thereof,  thon  iihalt  be  in  readiness 
•ad  shall  bOe  them  npon  their  heel,  and  shalt 
sOiet  theoi  with  aiekneaa.  Nerertheless,  there 
sban  he  a  remedy  for  the  aons  of  the  woman; 
hot  tar  thee.  O  »Brpent,  there  shall  not  be  a 
RBkcdy :  f«r  they  smUI  proyide  a  medicine  for 
ooa  anoOMT  te  the  heeLTin  the  end  of  the  heel 
«l  days.  In  the  days  of  King  Messiah.*' 

Tarfwm  tf  Jonathan  Ben  Uxxkl.-— 
TufOB  ti«at8  on  the  historical 
aad  the  propheta,  according  to  the 
JtviA  durilleatfon  of  the  sacred  Writings, 
<■  tfte  bo(At  of  Joahoa,  Judges,  Samuel,  and 
Cagi.  who  are  termed  the  former  prophets ; 
tad  on  laaiata,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
tedre  minor  prophets,  who  are  designated 
Ae  Istfrr  prophets.  The  general  opinion  is 
ftat  Jonathan  Ured  a  short  time  before  the 
Wth  of  Chrijft ;  but  Jahn  considers  this 
Ttrnm  to  be  a  compilation  from  the  intcr- 
Trnationa  cf  seTcral  learned  men.  mode  about 
te  close  of  the  third  or  fourth  century. 
Tb.is  work  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Onkclos. 
Ii  exhibita  a  multitude  of  arbitrary  explana- 
Ikms.  interpolations,  and  later  views;  eRpeci- 
ally  such  as  tend  to  the  honour  of  the  Pharisees. 
Tet  t:  frequently  adheres  closely  to  the  origl- 
aal  fiixt,  and  gives  a  verbal  rendering  of  it 
The  fcrllowingarc  specimens  from  this  Targnm 
—La.  lil.  13;  Mic  v.  2:— 

"Chnld  my  servant,  the  Messiah,  shall 
prr-*pcr.** 

"i.'Mi  of  thee  shall  come  forth  before  me  the 
3C»i>lah.  who  shall  exercise  sovereign  rule 
ovrr  IsracL** 

The  Alexandrian  Greet  Version^  generally 
called  the  Sepiuaffint  or  Sertnty^  is  the  most 
ar^lent  and  valuable  of  the  Greek  tranftlat  ions 
of  the  Old  TeMament  It  is  called  the  Scptu- 
agint.  either  from  the  Jewish  fabulous  account 
of  tetenty-iwo  persons  having  been  employed 
to  make  it,  or  from  ita  having  been  ordered, 
vnperintended,or  sanctioned  by  the  Sanhedrim. 
Sfoch  uncertainty  rests  npon  the  real  history 
«f  this  version,  though  the  date  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  referred  to  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  b.c  282. 
It  was  probably  executed  at  Alexandria.  A 
•larked  differcnoe  of  style,  and  of  ability  and 
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fidelity  in  the  execution  of  different  parts,  In* 
dicates  the  version  to  have  been  the  work  not 
of  one  but  of  several  translators,  and  to  have 
been  executed  at  different  times.  Hence,  it  la 
not  improbable  that  the  remaining  books  wore 
translated,  for  the  use'  of  the  Jcvrlsh  wor^ 
shippers,  after  tho  erection  of  the  temple  at 
On,  where  Onias  was  high  priest,  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  about  b.c.  150.  Still 
there  is  no  question  an  to  the  value  of  thia 
version ;  and  in  so  much  esteem  was  it  held 
by  tho  Jews  and  the  early  Chrii^tianB,  that  it 
was  constantly  read  in  tho  synagogues  and 
churches.  The  Scptuagint  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  considered,  in  a  general  x>oint  of 
view,  a  good  version  of  tho  Hebrew;  yet  In 
very  many  cases  it  departs  from  tho  exactnesa 
of  the  original  text.  In  regard  to  these  de- 
partures, it  may  be  observed,  that  in  more 
than  a  thousand  cases  tbe  Scptuagint  and  the 
Samaritan  Pentatcach  differ  from  tho  Hebrew, 
and  in  many  cases  agree  in  their  differences. 
Probably,  the  agreement  of  the  Scptuagint  and 
Samaritan,  in  their  departures  from  the  He- 
brew text,  may  bo  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
the  Samaritan  was  freely  used  in  the  Septu- 
agint.  The  variations  from  tbo  Hebrew,  in 
other  books  of  tho  h'cpluagint  may  ))0  fairly 
attributcil,  in  some  cases,  to  the  incompetence 
of  tbo  tranalators ;  in  others,  to  tho  liberties 
tlioy  have  taken,  in  omitting,  abridging,  add- 
ing, and  Inserting,  rather  than  their  Laving 
used  a  Hebrew  t^'xt,  materially  different  from 
the  Masoretic.  Add  to  thi»,  that  tho  Samari- 
tan and  Scptuagint  each,  in  tbe  course  of 
being  transcribed  for  several  centuries,  would 
receive  more  or  leas  changes,  that  might  in- 
crease the  discrepancies  between  them.  The 
Scptuagint  translation  of  Daniel  was  so  faulty 
that  the  version  of  Theodotion  is  generally 
published  in  its  stead.  However,  by  thia 
translation  of  tbo  Scriptures  Divine  Provi- 
dence not  only  prepared  the  way  for  the  preach- 
ing of  tho  GosixM,  but  facilitated  tho  promul- 
gation of  it  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Greek 
language,  wliicli  became  common  to  all  coun- 
tries conquered  by  Alexander;  and  to  thia 
verBion,  many  of  the  heathen  philosophers 
were  undoubtedly  indebted  for  their  most  cor- 
rect notions  of  the  Being  and  Perfections  of 
God,  as  well  as  for  their  best  and  purest  senti- 
ments of  morality. 

The  two  principal  Greek  manuscripts,  which 
are  the  bases  of  the  two  standard — though,  in. 

1'  many   respects    different — editions    of    the 
Scptuagint,  are  the  Alexandrvm   and    the 
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Vatican  codices.  Grabe's  beantifal  edition  of 
the  Septuagint  czhibita  the  text  of  the  codex 
Alexandrinus  where  It  was  perfect ;  but  where 
it  was  defective,  as  from  Psalm  xlix.  19  to 
Psalm  Ixxix.  12,  the  passages,  with  other  cor- 
rections, were  supplied  partly  from  the  Vatican 
edition  of  1586,  and  partly  from  the  edition  in 
the  Complutensian  Polyglott.  A  beautiful  /ae 
simiU  of  the  Old  Testament  portion  of  the 
precious  Alexandrian  manuscript  was  printed 
In  four  vols.,  folio,  1812—1828,  to  harmonise 
with  the  o\ega.nt /aesimiU  edition  ofthe  New 
Testament  portion,  executed  by  Woide,  in  1786. 

Of  the  Vatican  manuscript,  nnwarily  called 
by  some  "the queen  of  manuscripts,"  no  /oc- 
simile  edition  has  erer  yet  been  executed.  The 
Vatican  edit  ion,  printed  atBome  in  1586,  some' 
times  called  the  Sixtine  or  Roman  Septuagint, 
was  certainly  based  upon  the  Vatican  manu- 
script, but  is  not  an  exact  copy  of  it.  As  this 
manuscript  is  not  only  defective  in  the  first 
forty-six  chapters  of  Genesis,  together  with 
8ome  of  the  Psalms,  but,  through  careless 
writing,  is  extremely  faulty  in  many  other 
places,  the  Sixtine  editors  completed  and 
amended  their  edition  from  other  manuscripts. 

Nor  is  the  recent  Boman  edition  of  the 
Septuagint,  edited  by  the  late  Cardinal  Mai, 
and  said  to  be  "  from  the  most  ancient  Vatican 
Codex,"  a  faithful  copy  of  that  manuscript. 
It  is  indeed  surprising  that  this  long-expected 
edition,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  Cardinal 
thirty  years  of  labour,  printed  in  1838,  in  four 
magnificent  quarto  volumes — the  New  Testa- 
ment forms  the  fifth — and  published  at  Home 
in  1857,  should  be  executed  in  such  a  very 
careless  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  Indeed, 
the  printers,  instead  of  printing  directly  from 
the  original  manuscript,  or  from  a  correct 
transcript,  appear  to  have  prmted  from  the 
old  Sixtine  edition;  and  then  Mai  corrected 
the  proof  pages  from  the  Vatican  manuscript, 
and  from  other  codices,  according  to  his  judg- 
ment. Many  of  the  typographical  errors  in 
this  edition  have  been  corrected,  by  erasing 
the  superfluous  letters,  and  supplying  those 
that  were  deficient  with  a  pen  and  ink,  and  by 
lists  of  erratta ;  but  still  errors  abound,  to  show 
in  what  a  slovenly  manner  the  work  has  been 
executed.  Mai's  edition  contains  some  diCTor- 
ent  readings  from  the  Sixtine  edition.  In  Gen. 
T.  25,  the  Sixtine  edition  reads,  ''And  Methu- 
selah lived  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years, 
and  begat  Lamech."  But  Mai's  edition  reads 
like  the  Alexandrian  codex,  and  vrith  iho  He- 
])rew,  "And  Methuselah  lived  an  hundred  and 
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eighty  and  seven  years,  and  begat  Lamsch.* 
The  Septuagint  was  ably  translated  into  Eng- 
lish in  America,  by  Mr.  Thompson^  180S ;  also- 
by  Sir  L.  C.  Let  Brenton^  London,  1844;  and 
still  more  recently  a  portion  by  the  Bon.  JI.  EL 
J.  ffotcard.  D.D.  The  following  is  a  specimm 
of  the  Septuagint  in  its  variation  from 
H6brew— J>eut.  xxxiL  43:— 


"Rejoice  ye  heavens  together  with 
and  let  all  the  angels  (or  sons)  of  God  wor- 
ship Him.  Rejoice  ye  Gentiles  with  His 
people ;  and  let  the  children  of  God  be  sti«ngth^ 
ened  in  Uim ;  for  He  will  avenge  the  blood  of 
His  children ;  He  will  avenge,  and  repay  judg- 
ment to  His  adversaries;  and  those  who  hata- 
Him  will  He  recompense ;  and  the  Lord  will 
purge  the  land  of  His  people." 

Besides  the  Septuagint,  there  are  several  other 
Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  mado 
from  the  Hebrew,  with  the  design  of  being. 
more  correct  and  pure  in  style  than  the  Septic 
agint.  They  are,  the  version  of  Aqnila,  Hbm 
version  of  Theodotion,  the  version  of  Sym- 
machus,  the  three  anonymous  versions  ia> 
Origen's  Hexaplo,  and  the  version  preserved 
in  St.  Mark's  library  at  Venice.  These  ver- 
sions, with  the  exception  of  the  last,  were  ex- 
ecuted in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  th»- 
Christian  era.  Concerning  the  date  of  the  last* 
nothing  certain  is  known ;  it  has  been  dated 
from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  century  by  critics. 
There  appears  to  have  been  also  a  portion  of » 
Greek  version,  made  from  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch ;  and  another  made  from  the  Latin 
translation  of  Jerome.  Only  fragments  of  aU 
these  versions  are  now  known;  they  have  been 
collected  and  published  by  Montfaucon,  Morin, 
Scharfenberg,  Bahrdt,  Ammon,  and  Villoison; 
but  they  are  too  scanty  to  be  of  much  critical 
value. 

ThaSamaritan  Version  is  a  translation  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  into  the  proper  Samari- 
tan dialect.  This  version  is  very  ancient, 
having  been  made  at  least  before  the  time  of 
Origen,  and  not  Improbably  in  the  second  or 
third  century.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  very  literal, 
and  close  to  the  original;  and  what  is  very  re- 
markable, is  almost  exactly  the  counterpart  of 
the  original  Hobrew-Siimaritan  codex,  as  it  now 
exists,  with  all  its  various  readings,  though 
occasionally  paraphrasing  in  the  manner  of 
the  Targums.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  as  one  of 
the  best  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  Samaritan  dialect,  which  has  so  few  re- 
mains, and  has  been  so  long  extinct  as  a  spoken 
language. 
Besides  this  version,  there  is  also  one  madfl 
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If  Aba  Sttid,  In  ilia  •leranth  e«ntiii7,  into  the 
AeSuMTitaa  ArmUc  dialeeti  that  it  the  Arabic 
at qpoken  by  tl&e  Samaritana.  Thetxanalator 
■ppeantobaTebeenamanoftalenta;  and  he 
baa  often  bit,  In  a  Tery  happy  manner,  upon 
the  beat  wj  of  eacpreaatng  the  real  aenti- 
BMnt  of  the  <u1glnal  text  in  diffleolt  paaaagea. 

Tba  Bftriac  Vtnicn^  uanally  called  the 
iMOtf— «M»pif,  literal^  or  vtrbal^  ia  the  moat 
fileral  of  all  the  ancient  tranalationa  «f  the 
<Md  Teatament.  It  waa  probably  the  work  of 
a  Syrian  Chriatian,  about  the  middle  of  the 
aeeond  eentnry.  It  waa  eridently  translated 
from  the  oii^nal  Hebrew,  with  an  eclectic 
vaa  of  the  Greek,  and  more  aeldoni  of  the 
ChalrtaWi  -venlon.  The  following  is  a  apedmon 

of  tiaa  Syriae  la  ita  Tariation  from  the  Hebrew 

— GeoLZzzTiM:— 
••  Anah  that  foond  the  watera  in  the  wtlder- 

aaaa  aa  ha  fed  the  aaaea  of  Zibeon  hia  father." 

ne  agriac  Ttnum  of  the  New  Teatament, 
9lBo  oaltod  the  Pmhi^  appears  to  have  been 
truttlated  abont  the  aame  time,  or  not  long 
after  the  Old  Teatament  It  waa  tranalated 
from  the  Greek;  and  on  account  of  the 
elegance  and  general  fidelity  with  which  it  has 
been  executed,  it  is  said  to  be  the  Tery  best 
translation  of  tho  New  Testament  among  the 
ancient  rcrslons.  This  jastly  celebrated  ver- 
sion comprise  sozily  the  foor  Gospels,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  including 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  tho  first  Epistle 
of  John,  Peter's  first  Epistle,  and  the  Epistle 
of  James.  The  history  of  tbo  woman  taken 
in  adultery,  (John  vili.  1—11,)  and  the  ce!o- 
teated  passage  in  1  John  t.  7,  ore  both  want- 
ing in  this  ancient  Tcrsion.  Howcyer,  an 
ancient  Syriae  version  of  tho  second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  that  of 
Jnde,  the  Apocalypse,  and  tho  narrative  con- 
tained in  John  viiL  1 — 11,  is  added  to  some 
editions  of  the  Peshito. 

The  Ph'loxenian  or  Syro-Phtloxenian  Version, 
derives  its  namo  from  Phlloxenus,  Binhop 
of  Hierapolls  in  Syria,  a.d.  488—518.  This 
version,  though  made  immediately  from  the 
Greek,  is  grnttly  inferior  to  the  Pcshito,  both 
in  the  accuracy  with  which  it  is  executed,  and 
also  In  ita  style.  This  latter  Syriae  version 
was  revised  in  the  f  oUowingccntury  by  Thomas 
of  Harkel;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Harclean  recension.  In  this  form  it  has  come 
down  to  us.  This  version,  however,  is  not 
devoid  of  value  for  critical  pnrposes. 

Besides  these  Syriae  versions,  there  are 
tragmenta  of  a  recenaion  of  the  four  Gospels 
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differing,  In  aome  reapecta,  from  any  Syriao 
translation  previously  known.  These  rener- 
able  remains  were  brought,  with  other  mann* 
acript  treaanrea,  from  the  Nitrian  monaateriea 
in  Egypt  They  have  been  carefully  edited 
and  tranalated  by  Dr.  Cureton,  and  publiahad 
in  1858.  The  learned  editor  believes  this  ver- 
sion to  be  more  ancient  than  even  the  vener- 
able Peshito.  However,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  such  coinddencea  of  words  and 
rendering  occur  in  the  Nitrian  or  Curetonian 
Syriae,  aa  to  show,  that  the  translator  waa 
not  either  ignorant  of,  or  wholly  independent 
of  the  aid  of  the  venerable  Peahito  Gospela. 
The  veraion  called  Earkaphenslan,  Le.,  motm- 
tainotu,  is  merely  a  recension  of  the  Pcshito 
Syriae  veraion  of  the  Old  and  Now  Testaments ; 
probably  made  in  the  tenth  century,  for  the 
use  of  the  Jacobite  Christiana. 

The  Arabic  Venion  of  B.  Saadiaa  Gaon,  who 
died  in  a.u.  943,  covers,  so  for  aa  it  ia  known, 
tho  Pentateuch,  laaiah,  and  Job.  It  vras  made 
from  the  Hebrew;  and  contains,  along  with 
the  earlier  tradition,  much  also  which  is  tho 
result  of  independent  thought  and  study, 
though  indeed  often  subtle  and  forced.  The 
vulgar  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  pub- 
lished by  Erpenius,  was  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  by  an  African  Jew,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Besides  those,  there  are  other  Arabic 
versions  of  several  books,  as  QeucHis,  Jo^hua^ 
the  Kings,  Nehemiah,  Daniel,  and  tho  Psalms, 
mode  immediately  from  the  Hebrew.  There 
are  also  vcriiioDS  of  the  Prophets,  PBiilms, 
Ezra,  tho  writings  of  Solomon,  and  other 
books,  made  from  the  Septua^^iut;  and  the 
books  of  Job,  Chronicles,  Samuel,  Judges, 
Ruth,  part  of  Kings,  two  copies  of  the  Psalms, 
and  two  of  the  Pentateuch,  ma4ie  from  tho 
Peahito  or  old  Syriae  version,  either  by  Jews, 
Samaritans,  or  ChriKtians.  There  are  nmny 
Arabic  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
arc  snpx)08ed  to  have  been  made  between  the 
seventh  and  the  eleventh  centuries,  some  of 
which  were  made  from  the  Greek  text,  whllo 
others  have  l)cen  made  from  tho  PcHhito 
Syriae;  and  others  again  have  been  revised 
by  the  Mcmphitic,  and  even  by  the  Latin 
Vulgata 

The  Pertic  Vertion  of  the  Pcntatenrh  ap- 
pears to  have  been  translated  from  the  Ile- 
brew,  by  Jacob  Ben  Tawus,  a  Jew,  probably 
in  the  ninth  century.  The  writings  of  Solomon 
were  also  translated  from  the  Hebrew ;  while 
the  two  translations  of  the  Ptalms  have  U^en 
derived  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.    There  are 
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two  Persic  Taralona  of  the  four  Gospels,  one 
made  from  the  Pcshito  Syriac,  and  the  other 
from  the  Greek, 

The  Ethiopic,  the  two  Egyptian^IfemphHie 
and  Sahidie  or  Thebaic— and  the  Armenian 
Torsions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  mode 
from  the  Septoogint;  the  latter  is  said  to  haye 
been  sabseqnently  altered  according  to  the 
Peshito,  and,  probably  to  the  Latin.  The 
Elhiopic^  the  MemphUic^'taxA  Iftebaie  versions 
of  tho  New  Testament  are  from  theGroek. 
The  Armenian  was  also  translated  from  the 
Greek,  with  the  occasional  introduction  of 
readings  from  the  Peshito  Syriac 

The  Vulgate  Version  is  the  appellation 
usually  givep.to  the  common  Latin  translation 
of  the  Scriptures.  After  Christianity  had  ex- 
tended itself  In  the  West,  a  Latin  yersion  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  made  from  the  Sep- 
tnagint,  and  of  the  Now  from  the  original 
Greek.  This  translation  was  called  Vulgata^ 
common,  popular,  and  in  modem  times  is 
often  called  the  Italic  or  Itala.  Several  frag- 
ments of  this  ancient  version  are  still  extant. 
As  the  manuscripts  of  this  old  version  had 
become  by  degrees  very  much  corrupted  a 
revision  was  undertaken,  In  a.d.  383,  by  Jerome. 
However,  while  thus  employed  in  the  revision 
of  the  ancient  Vulgate^  Jerome,  whoso  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  was  very  i  respectable, 
ventured  to  commence  also  a  new  version  of 
his  own,  out;of  the  original  Hebrew,  which 
he  completed  In  a  J).  405.  "While  engaged  in 
this  work,  he  enjoyed  the  oral  instruction  of 
learned  Jewish  Eabblns  in  Palestine,  and 
availed  himself  of  all  tho  former  Greek  ver- 
sions, and  of  the  Hexapla  of  Origen.  He  also 
translated  the  New  Testament  from  the  ori- 
ginal Greek.  This  version,  which  surpasses 
oil  the  preceding  in  usefulness,  did  not  at 
once  meet  with  the  anticipated  general  recep- 
tion; nevertheless,  it  maintained  itself  along 
vrith  tho  ancient  one;  and  at  length,  in  the 
aeventh  century,  supplanted  it  almost  entirely. 
At  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1546,  the  Latin 
Vulgate  was  declared  to  bo  the  standard  vcr- 
Bion  of  the  Roman  community,  and  to  be  of 
equal  authority  with  the  original  Scriptures. 
The  groat  value  of  this  version,  which  among 
Protestants  has  been  underrated,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  so  highly  regarded 
by  the  Bomanlsts,  arises  from  its  extreme 
antiquity.  Having  been  made  from  manu- 
Bcripts  older  than  most  now  extant,  this 
translation  mnyfairly  bo  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  manu£crlpt  of  tho  fourth  century.  1 
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Tho  vast  infloenoe  exercised  by  the  Vulgate 
is  seen  from  the  fact,  that  by  far  tho  greatw 
part  of  the  current  theological  terms  ois 
derived  from  it.  Predestination,  Justiflcatfon. 
sanctiflcatlon,  regeneration,  salvation,  pro- 
pitlation,  redemption,  reconciliation,  satistaoi 
tion,  mediator,  election,  grace,  repentanos^ 
revelation,  inspiration,  scripture,  sacrameDl; 
communion,  and  priest,  are  terms — most  of 
whish  were  devoted  to  new  and  holy  na»— 
which  show  that  the  Vulgate  has  left  its  mask 
both  upon  our  language  and  upon  our  thouc^ta. 
Even  "baptism,"  though  a  Greek  term,  oomea 
to  us  from  the  Latin. 

The  copies  of  tho  Vulgate,  from  repeated 
transcription,  had  become  exceedingly  corrupt; 
BO  that  even  the  Tridentlne  Council  did  not 
fix  ux)on  any  one  edition  as  the  standard.  la* 
deed,  the  Vulgate  at  present  consists  of  dif- 
ferent elements ;  the  Psalms,  and  most  of  the 
Apocryphal  books,  being  from  the  ancient 
Itala^  and  the  rest  from  the  latter  VtigaU, 
The  popes,  however,  have  taken  great  palna 
to  obtain  as  correct  a  text  of  the  Vtdgate  me 
possible':  thus,  in  1590,  under  Sixtus  Y^ 
appeared  the  Editto  Sixtina^  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  standard  for  all  future  editions. 
But  many  errors  being  discovered  in  it,  even 
before  its  publication,  which  they  attempted 
to  remedy  by  erasing,  pasting  over  the  faul^ 
words  and  the  like;  the  popes  purchased  op 
and  destroyed  all  the  copies,  as  for  as  possibla 
In  1592,  a  new  standard,  the  EdUio  Clementina 
was  published,  which  differed  much  f^m  the 
Sixtine  edition.  And  in  the  following  year, 
1593,  Clement  VHL  prepared  another  edition, 
which  sustained  many  alterations:  and  this 
still  retains  its  authority.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  tho  reading  in  the  Latin  Valgat»-« 
JobxxvL5,  6: — 

**  Behold  the  giants,  and  those  who  dwell 
with  them,  groan  from  under  the  waters. 
Hell  is  naked  before  Him,  and  perdition  bath 
no  covering." 

The  London  Polyglot  Bible,  by  Dr.  Walton, 
hi  six  volumes,  folio,  1657,  still  continues  to  be 
the  great  treasury  for  the  Biblical  student  This 
noble  work  leaves  the  Complutensian,  1520, 
the  Antwerp,  1572,  and  the  Parisian,  1645,  Poly- 
glots far  in  the  shade;  and  scholars  of  later 
years,  with  all  the  advanced  critical  apparatoa, 
have  not  been  able  to  produce  anything  like  it. 
The  flrst  volume,  containing  the  Pentateuch, 
exhibits,  beside  the  valuable  Prolegomena,  the 
Hebrew  text  with  a  Latin  interlineary  version, 
the  Latin  Vulgate;  and  the  Septos^U-tha 
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JomiB  edition  of  1588,  with  vttrioiu  reftdings 
from  tb«  Alexftudrlaji  znanoflcript,  the  Syrtoc, 
tbf  Tu'jnnn  of  Onkekw.  the  Sftinaritui  text,  the 
SbdhIIui    Yenlon,  tiie  Sjriec,  and  Arabic, 
mck  taftTini;  %  Ledn  txamUtioa.    The  Becond 
votaBDe,  oonCafaiing  the  hfattoricel  books  from 
Joahoft  to  Either,  cxhlUte  the  Hebrew  text  aa 
iMfoK,  tbe  Latin  Valgate,  the  Septuo^t,  the 
8|rfBe,  the  AxtMc,  and  tbe  Tbrgum  of  Joniv- 
Ibaa.    The  third  rolame  gives  the  books  from 
Job  to  i^f^i«^*»»,  and  oontahia  the  Hebrow  text 
■■  before,  the  Latin  Yolgate,  the  Septoogint, 
ttte  Syriae,  tbe  Arabic,  the  Targum  on  Job, 
1^  Pe^us  in  Ethioptc,  and  the  Targum  of 
JooatkaaoB  the  Prophets.   The  fourth  rolume 
exhibits  the  ApooTpha  In  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac, 
and  Aiafalor-tha  books  of  Judith  and  the 
Useeabees  only  in  the  first  three,— with  a 
tvfr^oJd  fiieltvw  Torsion  of  tlie  book  of  Tobit 
In  ta  qipendix  to  tlils  volume  we  have  the 
Tkrjnnn  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzzlel,  the  Jerusa- 
lem Ikisnm,  and  Persic  Targum  or  Version 
■of  Tawna,  on  the  Pentateuch.    The  Targum 
on  the  books  of  Chronicles  does  not  occur  in 
tbe  Polyglot,  but  it  was  pubKaUed  in  a  scpar- 
tte  Tolnme,  in  1715.    The  fifth  volume  con- 
ui.ns  nil  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  In 
^ireek— the  text  of  StcpheuB,  1550-with  a  Latin 
ta^erlineary  traaslatlon,  and  variouH  readings 
from  the  Alexandrian  manuscript ;  the  Latin 
Vallate,     the    Syriac,  the   Arabic,  and  the 
EUilopio  versions,  with  the  Persic  four  Gospola, 
treompanied  with  Latin   tmnslationn.     Tlio 
Rlxth  volume  contains  the  varions  readiiigB 
ftcd  Critical  Remark?,  fumifihcd  by  many  of 
Dr.  Walton's  OMistants  in  the  work.    Ah  a 
isappkm^nt  to  tho  Polyglot,    the   Ileptaslot 
lAicon.  by  Dr.  CaKtcIl,  2  volumrs,  folio,  lOCO, 
is  iTitlispetisiablc.    This  great  work  ia  a  compro- 
Iwnsivc  I>xiconof  the  Hebrcw.Chaldcje,  Syriac, 
Simarican,  Ethiopia  and  Arabic  lan:;uages,  to 
which  Li  adde<l  a  Persic  Lnxicou. 

One  of  the  morft  convenient  and  accurate  odi- 

t.oaa  of  the  Ilebn'w  Bible  U  that  of  J/icharlis, 

HaJIo.  172i».  -ivois.  410,  also  Svo;  or  the  second 

*ii;fionof  Hahn*.s  text,  Lli»aiao.  1832, 1  vol.Svo. 

Ti  wUIch  may  be  addod  the  ilcbrcw  Lexicon  by 

Gtsfvi'i*,  l!s41>.  The  ctiitionsof  tho  Orcok  New 

Tpr^r.iiijent,  by  Ijichmann,Ti«choudorf,Bloom- 

11  ^Id.  Alford,  Hanscli,  and  Treg'-lles,  may  bo 

c^a-ultcd  with  advantage;  but  they  are  chiefly 

va.uahle  for  tiie  notes,  and  critical  apparatus. 

F.ir  macnil  upe  we  prefer  a  conservative  text, 

a.4  jTiw-n  ill  the  editi«jns  of  Stephen's  and  tho 

E:tr[ve:l  Tfxt.    As  a  luanual  Groek  Testa- 

nenf,  ths  licnniif  ul  and  correct  edition,  with  a 


fine  collection  of  varioos  readings  from  ancient 
manuscripts,— revised  by  the  celebrated  crido, 
J.  J.  Wetstoln,  and  printed  by  H.  Wetstein, 
Amsterdam,  178;s,  will  be  found  InvaluableL 
Serivener't  edition  of  the  Text  of  Stephens, 
with  the  principal  various  rea^ngs  from  the 
editions  of  Beza,  tho  Elzever,  Lachmann, 
TIschendorf,  and  Tregellcs,  Cambridge,  ISeO, 
is  also  a  beautiful,  correct,  and  very  tiseful 
book.  The  Greek  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Bobinson  is 
indispensable  to  the  student. 

In  addition  to  the  ancient  versions,  the 
student  will  find  it  occasionally  to  his  advan- 
tage to  consult  the  Apocrj-phal  books,  as  they 
not  only  ^vo  the  peculiar  views  of  the  writers, 
but  are  f reqaently  useful  In  the  explanation  of 
words  and  phrases  in  the  languages  in  which 
they  were  written.    Most  of  the  Apocryphal 
books,  though  by  unknown  authors,  are  very 
ancient;  but  they  were  not  admitted  by  the 
Jews  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
either  becanno  they  hod  no  Hebrew  original- 
being  written  after  the  Ilobrcw  canon  was 
completed— or  because  they  were  regarded  aa 
not  Divinely  inspired.    The  most  important 
of  tho  Old  Testament  Apocryphal  books  stand 
in  the  Septuagint  and  In  the  Latin  Vulgate 
as  canonical ;  others  Btand  at  the  close  of  tlicse 
vcr.='Ions.  No  part  of  the  Apocrj'pha  is  quoted, 
or  orcii  alluded  to.  In  tho  Now  Teslamynt,  nor 
in  the  works  of  l^hilo  or  Josephus.    Besides 
ihoRe,  sovoral  other  ancient  books  and  frag- 
ments, which  have  been  deservedly  r,\ioctod 
from  tho  sacred  canon,  woro  collectoil  and 
published  by  Fabricita,  in  his  "Codes  Pseude- 
pigraphns  Vetcris  Toatamonti,"  2  vols.  8vo., 
1741.    Mr.  \niiston.  In  his    •'Collection   of 
Authentic   Becords,"   2  vols.,    1727— 8,   also 
published  several  of  these  ancient  fragments. 
Dr.  Laurence  published  tho  Etbiopic  versions 
of  the  books  of  Enoch,  the  A!icr>nslon  of  Isaiah, 
and  the  first  book  of  Ezra.    Those  apoerj'phol 
pro<luction.H,  aRcribod  to  Cbris-t  and  UIh  dis- 
ciples, wore  written  Ion;j  after  tho  time  of  tho 
Apoatles,   and   arc   mostly   of   a  legendary 
character.    A  Hat  of  most  of  them  may  bo 
seen  in  TolarnTs  "Amj-ntor,"  IG'jy.    Moat  of 
iheae  spurious  fragnumts  wero  colloctoil  and 
published  by  Fabricins.  In  hla  "Co-lex  Apocry- 
phuH  Novl  TeKtnmenti,"  3  vols.  Svo.,  1719—43. 
This  work,  with  additions  by  Thilo  and  others, 
was  republished  by  Dr.  Giles,  Tx>ndon,  1852. 
English  translations  of  somo  of  thcae  early 
forgeries  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Jones 
Lardncr,  Whiston,  Cotton,  and  rjiurence. 

It  may  bo  proper  to  name  hero  also  the  work 
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of  FlavIoB  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historiaOf  u 
his  writing  have  a  direct  be&riDg  upon  the 
facts  of  Scripture.  He  was  bom  at  Jerusalem, 
A-D.  ST.*  His  "History  of  the  Jewish  War" 
was  written  originally  in  Hebrew,  but  after- 
wards translated  into  Greek.  His  *' Jewish 
Antiquities'*  Is  likewise  an  excellent  work. 
It  contains  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
earliest  times  till  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Nero.  His  two  books  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Jewish  People  contain  valuable  extracts  from 
more  ancient  historians.  Oberlhur's  edition, 
3  vols.,  8vo.,  1781-5,  is  valuable.  The  English 
translation  by  Whiston  is  tolerable.  But  the 
"History  of  the  Jewish  War,*'  translated  by 
the  lato  Dr.  Trail,  2  vols.,  is  indispensable.  To 
these  may  bo  added  the  writings  of  Philo,  the 
learned  Jew.  Ho  was  bom  some  years  before 
Christ,  in  Alexandria.  He  was  popular  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Caligula.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  industry,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  philosophy  andliterature. 
Though  he  was  not  satltsfled  with  the  literal 
■enso  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  mingled  Platonic 
dogmas  with  the  Scriptures,  yet  his  writings 
are  useful  for  those  who  would  learn  the  stylo 
of  philosophy  at  that  time  in  Alexandria. 

We  may  also  notice  hero  the  Talmud'^ 
doctrine,  a  work  containing  an  enormous 
collection  of  traditions,  illustrative  of  Jewish 
laws  and  usages.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
J/M//;m=£ second  law,  and  the  Gemara'^com' 
pletion  or  doctrine.  The  Mishna,  which  con- 
sists of  six  parts,  is  a  collection  of  the  traditions 
of  the  Jews,  or  their  oral  luw,  compiled  by 
Babbi  Judah,  sumamcd  the  Ao/;/,  about  a.d. 
loO.  Of  the  Gcmara,  there  are  two  sorts ;  the 
one  is  called  the  Jertuahm  Talmud^  which 
Babbi  Jochanon  collected  together,  about  a.d. 
230:  the  other  is  called  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
which  was  begun  by  Babbi  Aso,  a.d.  367,  and 
finished  by  Avina,  about  a.d.  fiOO.  The  former 
was  written  for  the  use  of  the  Jerusalem  Jews; 
the  latter  for  those  in  Babylon  and  other  parts, 
and  is  most  esteemed.  The  Talmud  contains 
the  disputations  and  decisions  of  the  Jewish 
doctors  upon  the  Mishno.  Several  editions  of 
the  entire  Talmud  have  been  recently  printed. 

We  have  now  passed,  in  review,  the  main 
branches  of  study,  which  constitute  the  depart- 
ment of  Biblical  Literature,  and  furnish  the 
sources  and  materials  from,  and  with  which, 
the  interpreter  is  to  illustrate  the  oracles  of 
God.  A  duo  acquaintance  with  all  these  may 
be  said  to  compose  his  objective  quoliflcatious; 
being  such  as  are  drawn  from  without  himself. 
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As  to  what  relates  to  the  inner  man, 
the  disposition  of  the  mind,  which  we 
may  term  his  tultfeetive  preparation,  as 
Dr.  Bobinson  has  well  obscnred,  "all  aids 
and  qualiflcationB  will  be  in  rain  to  the  inteiv 
preter,  without  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  of 
humble  reliance  on  the  Divine  assistanoe. 
Without  this  spirit^  the  human  h(Mkrt  and 
human  mind  are  of  themselves  prone  to 
wander  from  the  truth  in  Divine  things,  and  to 
set  up  human  judgment  and  human  authority 
above  the  revealed  will  of  the  Most  lED^ 
The  ancient  Jews  dung  to  the  letter  of  th^slr 
law,  which  they  nnderstood  better  than  m 
can,  but  they  failed  to  imbibe  its  tpirit.  8o 
the  Interpreter  of  Scripture,  who  rest*  merely 
on  the  support  of  human  learning,  will 
in  the  letter,  while  the  spirit  must  erer  i 
beyond  his  comprehension.  *The  natural : 
says  Paul,  'receiveth  not  the  things  of  tho 
Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  to  hims 
neither  can  he  know  them,  seeing  they  are 
spiritually  discerned :  but  he  that  is  spiritoal, 
Judgeth  all  things.'  The  truth  here  propound* 
ed  by  the  Apostle,  applica  to  the  interpreter 
as  well  as  to  the  hearer  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
unless  he  can  stand  the  trial,  even  *thon^  he 
might  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  ot 
angels ;  though  he  might  have  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all 
knowledge ;  yet  without  the  spirit  of  love»  b* 
would  be  nothing,*  and  his  teaching  become 
only  as  'sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.* 
It  may  bo  asked,  why  this  spiritual  frame  of 
mind  should  be  necessary  for  the  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  Bible,  more  than  of  any  other  book? 
Wo  may  reply:  Because  it  is  the  main  objed 
of  the  Bible  to  describe  and  to  inculcate  Josfc 
this  spirit  and  this  spiritual  frame;  and,  there- 
fore, if  the  interpreter  do  not  possess  it,  if  bO 
do  not  know  it  in  his  ovm  heart  and  experience^ 
how  can  he  appreciate  and  explain  it^  as  it  lies 
upon  the  pages  of  Scripture?  How  can  he^ 
who  has  no  ear  nor  soul  for  music,  sit  in  jndg* 
ment  upon  the  thrilling  productions  of  the 
mighty  masters  of  harmony  ?  How  can  he 
who  has  no  taste  nor  talent  for  mathematical 
science,  soar  with  Newton  and  Laplace 
through  the  regions  of  unlimited  space,  and 
trace  out,  with  them,  the  laws  that  bind  to- 
gether the  remotest  worlds,  as  they  float  in 
the  realms  of  ether?  Just  so,  'the  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him.*  He 
that  would  discern  and  teach  the  things  ot 
God,  must  himself  bo  taught  from  on  high.*^ 
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OCTXONTL 

AMgl»-Saxo*  Vtnkm-'The  teverdl  Early 
BmgUth  Versknu. 

Bf  vbom  ClxristUmity  wm  first  introduced 
tottio  iborHi  of  Britain,  historical  research 
las  not  been  able  satisfactorOy  to  discover. 
Wbetber  the  knowledge  of  the  *' common 
■hmtkm*'  was  brought  to  oar  island-home  by 
sa  Aposde,  or  by  some  other  missionary,  or, 
sssome  think,  by  Christian  merchants  from 
the  ports  <^  Asia  Minor,  or  even  by  Greek 
soldiers  in  the  Imperial  armies,  who  had  em- 
braeedthsC3iristian  faith  in  the  East,  so  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  it  was  not  receircd 
Irom  the  capital  of  the  empire.    The  early 
British  chnxdiSB  were  all  formed  after  the 
Esstnn  type,  sod  not  after  the  Western,  whose 
centn  was  in  fliat  Imperial  Bome  whose  yoke 
tb»  Britons  detested.     Hence,  at  an  early 
period,  at  least  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
woeld  be  drcnlated  in  Latin,  the  langn&go  of 
the  eoBQiieroni,  and  not  improbably  in  Greek, 
among  the  troops  drafted  from  the  East ;  and 
these,  judging  from  the  aggressiTO  nature  of 
Christianity,  would  speedily  find  their  way 
smoug  the  infant  churches  in  the  Temacular 
languages  of  the  BritlHh  islands.    Even  Chry- 
Bostom  affirms,   *'  Though  thou  ylsitost  the 
Ocean  and  thene  British  islands,  though  thou 
Bftilcst  to  the  Euxine  Sco,  and  travellest  to  tbo 
southern    regions,    thou   shalt  hear  all  men, 
everywhere,  rettBonlng  out  of  the  Scriptures, 
with  another  voice  Indeed,  but  not  with  another 
fSith,  with  a  different  tongue,  but  with  an  ac- 
cording mind."    And  what  the  venerable  Bede 
says  of  his  own  time,  reopecting  Britain,  will 
be  true  of  ages  before  his  time :  "That  in  the 
language  of  five  nations,  it  searched  out  and 
acknowledged  one  and  the  same  acquaintance 
whh  the  highest  truth  and  with  real  sublimity ; 
to  wit,  of  the  Angles,  the  Britons,  the  Scots, 
the  Fiets.  and  the  Latins/    Undoubtedly,  in 
the  lapee  of  ages,  and  from  the  ravages  of  war. 
the  most  ancient  vernacular  versions  have 
perished;  while  the  oldest  fragments    that 
remain  are  in  the  language  of  the  SaxOn  con- 
querors.   Even  under  the  Danish  kings,  all 
laws  and  edicts  wore  promulgated  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  and  this  language  continued  to  be  used 
till  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  when  it 
was  superseded  by  the  Anglo-Norman  and 
the  old  English. 

Though  our  Anglo  Saxon  ancestors  early 
possessed  translations,  chiefly  from  the  Lntin, 
of  at  least  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  the  first 
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attempt  with  which  we  are  acquainted  Is  the 
rude  but  interesting  poem  ascribed  to  Coedmon^ 
a  monk  of  Whitby,  in  the  seventh  century. 
This  work,  which  contains  the  leading  events 
of  Old  Testament  history,  renders  several 
passages  with  tolerable  fidelity ;  but  the  eplo 
and  legendary  character  of  the  composition 
preclude  it  from  being  ranked  among  the 
versions  of  Holy  Writ  This  work  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  following  century  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Psalter,  said  to  have  been  translated  by 
Aldhelin^  bishop  of  Shorbom,  who  died  in 
709 ;  the  first  fifty  Psalms  are  in  prose, 
the  others  in  verse.  About  the  same  period, 
Gufhlae,  the  first  Saxon  anchorite,  is  reported 
to  have  translated  the  Psalms.  The  next 
labotu*er  in  the  field  was  the  Venerable  Bede^ 
who  turned  the  Apostles  creed  and  the  Lord*» 
prayer  into  Anglo-Saxon.  He  also  translated 
the  Gospel  of  John,  and  completed  it  just  as- 
death  put  an  end  to  his  learned  labours,  in  tho 
monastery  of  Jarrow,  on  the  south  bank  of  tho 
Tyne,  a.d.  735.  The  close  of  the  next  century 
probably  produced  the  celebrated Z>ttrAam  Boot, 
containing  tho  four  GoBi)els  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
written  between  the  lines  of  a  much  earlier 
Latin  copy,  by  Aldred.  a  priest  The  following 
is  tho  Lord's  prayer  from  this  version — Matt 
vi.  9— 13:— 

"  Fader  uren  thu  arth  in  heofnum,  sic  geh- 
algud  noma  thin :  to  cymeth  ric  thin ;  sic  willo 
thin  Bueels  inhcolno  &  in  eortho;  hiaf  u.souno 
ofer  wistlic  nel  ua  toilaeg :  &  forgef  us  8Cj-lda 
URna  8uiBU»  forgeofon  scyldgum  usum:  and  no 
inlu;>l  usih  in  costungc  uh  gefiigusich  from 
yflc." 

The  Boshworth  Gloss,  having  tho  Anirlo- 
Saxun  word  placed  over  tho  corrcsponiling 
Latin  was  probably  executed  about  the  Hamo 
period,  by  Oiritn,  aided  by  Farmfn,  a  priest  at 
Harcwood-  About  this  time,  Alfred  the  Great 
set  at  the  head  of  his  laws  an  Anglo-Saxon 
translation  of  the  Ten  Comnmndnicnts,  with, 
such  of  tho  Mosaic  injunctions  from  the  xxL 
xxiL  and  xxiii.  chapters  of  Exodus  as  woro 
moat  to  his  purpopo.  Uo  is  also  said  to  have 
entered  upon  a  translation  of  tho  Psalraa, 
which  he  tlid  not  live  to  finish.  Next  in  order 
come  some  framents  of  an  imperfect  iuter- 
lineary  version  of  the  book  of  Proverbs^ 
Similar  glosses  were  made  on  tho  Psalter; 
also,  on  the  Canticles  of  the  church,  tho 
Lord's  prayer,  ami  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture. In  the  latter  part  of  tho  tenth  century 
tho  monk  ^Ifric  translated— -omitting  some 
parts  and  greatly  abridging  others— the  Pen- 
tateuch, Joshua,  Judges,  aportlon  of  tho  Books 
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•of  Kings,  Esther,  Job,  Judith,  and  the  Hao- 
cabees.  He  also  drew  up,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  a 
brief  account  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  and,  by  the  texts  and  quotations 
used  in  his  homilies,  he  contributed  greatly  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptnrea  A  third  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  the  four  Erangelists,  of  which 
there  are  two  copies,  and  a  few  copies  of  the 
Fsalms,  appear  to  have  been  executed  at  a 
later  period,  probably  but  a  little  before  the 
time  of  the  Xorman  Conquest.  With  these, 
the  series  of  Anglo-Saxon  translations  of  parts 
-of  Scripture  would  seem  to  end ;  though  it  is 
not  improbable  that  other  portions  of  Scripture 
were  translated  which  have  not  come  down 
to  us. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
the  language  of  Crodmon  and  Bede  hadundcr- 
^no  important  changes,  probably  through  the 
Influence  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  his  Nor- 
man associates,  among  whom  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. At  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  a.d. 
lOCG,  the  Norman  began  rapidly  to  revolution- 
ise the  old  Anglo-Saxon  language.  Soon  after 
this  period,  a  version  of  the  Qospels  appears 
to  have  been  made,  of  which  there  are  three 
copies ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
they  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
the  Anglo-Norman  class  of  literary  remains. 
Before  the  year  1200  the  Anglo-Normans  had 
translated  into  their  own  dialect  in  prose,  the 
Psalter  aud  Canticles  of  the  church ;  and  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  following  century  ap- 
I)ear  to  have  possessed  nut  only  a  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  verso,  as  far  as  the  end 
of  the  books  of  Kings,  but  also,  it  is  supposed 
n  prose  version  of  a  great  part  of  the  Bible. 
Nevertheless,  the  Anglo-Saxon  versions  and 
{!:IoSsc8  of  the  Gospels,  and  other  portion  of 
Scripture  remained  long  after  in  partial  use. 

The  earliest  essays  of  Biblical  translation 
nsttumcd  in  early  English,  as  in  most  other 
languages,  a  poetical  form.  The  Ormulum, 
written  perhaps  at  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  a  paraphrase  in  verse  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  Biblical  poem  called  "Soulhele" 
was  probably  wrttten  about  the  same  period. 
To  a  later  period  of  the  same  century  belongs 
the  poem  reciting  the  principal  events  in  the 

•  Tlie  Gatlican  Fialter  it  Jerome'i  more  correct 
Xffttin  trantlation  fiom  the  Septuaffint,  filled  up 
irhcre  the  Ureek  was  fault j  from  the  Hebrew.  It 
vat  drawn  up  in  A.D.Sfsii;  and  it  not  to  be  oon- 
fctundcd  with  the  Ilebraic  Ptalter,  I.e.,  Jcrome't 
tranMation  from  the  Ilebrew,  made  A.D.  391.  The 
•GaiUean  Ptalter  obtained  flrat  in  Oaul.  about  A.D. 
MO  I  wlienoe  it  potted  over  into  England  before  AJ> 
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books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  ApparenCly 
coeval  with  this  Is  the  metrical  version,  from 
the  tidlican  Psalter*  of  the  whole  book  of 
Psalma  In  some  manuscripts  a  Tersion  is  f  ounil 
partly  similar,  but  with  amendments  and  revi- 
sions, probably  the  partial  adaptation  of  the 
same  version  to  a  more  modem  diction  and 
orthography.  We  give  from  the  OambridgD 
manuscript  the  100th  Psalm,  as  a  npnrlmtn 
of  this  ancient  English  version : — 

*'  Mirthes  to  god  al  erthe  that  es, 

Serves  to  louerd  in  faines. 

In  go  yhe  ai  in  his  siht. 

In  giadnes  that  is  so  briht. 

Whites  that  louerd  god  is  he  thus, 

He  us  made  and  our  self  noht  us, 

His  folke  and  shcp  of  his  fode: 

In  gos  his  yhates  that  are  gode: 

In  schrift  his  worches  belive. 

In  ympnes  to  him  yhe  schrive. 

Uervhes  his  name  for  louerde  is  hsnda. 

In  all  his  merci  do  in  strende  and  strande." 

We  also  give  from  the  British  MnseoBi 
manuscript  the  revised  translation,  which,  w* 
may  venture  to  say,  is  one  of  the  most  el»> 
gant  productions  of  the  age  in  which  it  ma 
written. 

*'  Mirthes  to  lanerd  al  erthe  that  es, 

Scrue<i  to  lauerd  in  fainenes. 

Ingas  of  him  in  the  sight 

In  gladeschip  bi  dai  and  night. 

Wite  ye  that  lauerd  he  god  is  thus. 

And  he  us  made  and  ourself  noght  ns^ 

His  folk  and  schepe  of  his  fode: 

Ingas  his  yhates  that  er  gode: 

In  achrift  his  porches  that  be. 

In  ympnes  to  him  schriuo  yhe. 

Ilcryos  oft  him  name  swa  f re, 

Fur  that  lauenl  soft  os  he. 

In  euermore  his  morel  esse, 

Aud  in  strende  and  strende  his  sothoeSM.* 
The  earliest  version  in  English  prose  of  any 
entire  book  of  Scripture  is  the  book  of  Psatani^ 
translated  by  William  de  Schoriiam,  rlcar  oC 
Chart  Sutton,  in  Kent.  The  translation  it 
generally  faithful  and  literal.  The  following  is 
a  specimen  of  this  version— Ps.  xxiii.l. — 6  ^— 

'•  Our  Lord  gonemeth  me  and  nothjmg  shsl 
dofailcn  to  mc ;  in  the  stedo  of  pasture  he  sett 
nie  ther.  He  norisscd  me  vp  water  fyilynce; 
ho  turned  my  soule  fram  the  fende.  He  Md 
mo  vp  the  bristiyets  of  riytfulnes,  for  his 
name.  For  yif  that  icb  haue  gun  omiddes  of 
the  Bhadowe  of  deth.  Y  shal  nouyt  doutea 
inols,  for  thou  art  wyth  me.  Thy  disciplina 
and   thyn  amendyng  comforted  me.    Thoa 

&97.  The  old  trantlotion  of  the  ** rending  Ftalms,* 
ill  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  taken  in  a  in«at 
mca»urc  from  the  Gallican,  with  many  curreetions 
from  the  (Icbrf w.  Art;  hy  Ouvenlale,  1&33.  and  mg^n 
In  the  Gxmit  Bible,  1^39,  and  latt  nf  all  by  UitSopS 
TonKtall  and  Heath  In  their  rrviaion  ofCranrotf^ 
Bible,  IMa   Durell  Ecdea   Anglican,  vindla  |k  i 
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xadl  gnee  in  my  *i^t;  oyaynR  hem 
that  tmbkn  me.  Thoomakest  fatt  mja  heoed 
wyth  mercy;  md  mjdrynkemakand  dmnken 
jB  f al  clem.  And  Unr  merel  ahal  folwen  me. 
aOe  dales  of  mi  Uf.  And  that  ich  woomie  in 
the  boos  off  oar  Lord,  in  lengthe  of  dales.** 

6ehoimm*t  Tenton  of  the  Pmlms  coold 
•eaively  haye  been  completed,  when  another 
vae  mdertaken  by  Bidiard  Bolle,  chantry 
priest  at  Hampole,  near  Doncaster,  who  died 
lS4f .  or  this  work  of  Bolle,  to  which  he  sub- 
joined a  commentary,  there  were  copies  which 
diHered  ftxnn  each  other,  showing  that  the  ori- 
ginal most  have  been  altered  to  some  exteat. 
T1»e  foUowinc  is  a  specimen  of  this  version— 

^'Qod,  gees  come  in  thin  heritage ;  thei  filed 

ttd  holy  tasspfsl,  thei  sette  Jemsalem  in  kep- 

yng  <rf  appals.   Tliei  sette  the  dyande  bodyes 

of  thi  ssrasasli  mete  to  the  f owles  of  the  lyf  t ; 

flesefee  of  ihJ  hsknres  to  bestis  of  ertbe    Thei 

^liOe  here  bk>de  as  watir  in  vrngong  of  Jem- 

sbIm;  sad  none  was  for  to  graue,  hade  we 

am  icprofe  to  oore  neghbors ;  skomynge  and 

ktrtifiig-  to  alle  that  in  onrevmgong  are.  Howe 

hmge,  Lord,  shalt  then  be  wrothe  in  eado ; 

kyadeh  shal  be  thi  Inf  as  fire..  Helde,  or  M, 

thl  wrsthe  in  gens  that  thee  not  knew;  and  in 

kyngdoms  that  thi  nome  f  ncald  not." 

All  tliese  rerslons  were  made  from  the 
I^ln ;  and  a  few  other  Tenerable  relics  still 
edtt  in  manoscript,  in  the  public  libraries  of 
the  kingdom.  A  few  of  them  have  been  printed 
ai  objects  of  literary  cnriosity, 

Hitherto,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
fragmentary  portions,  no  complete  copy  of  the 
Scriptarea,  either  in  Anglo-Saxon  or  in  English 
vas  known  to  be  in  existence.  The  assertion 
or  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  "^both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  had  been  translated  into  English 
long  before  the  days  of  Wycliffe  has  never  yet 
hscQ  proved  to  be  correct.  It  was  not  till 
about  the  year  1883,  that  our  language  was  en- 
riched with  a  complete  copy  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  tiie  hands  of  Wycliffe  and  his  coadjutors, 
not  improbably  with  the  aid  of  other  frag- 
mentary portions  then  existing.  This  transla- 
doa  ims  made  from  the  latin  Vulgate,  collated 
with  other  old  copies.  For  seyeral  centuries 
there  had  occasionally  been  found,  in  England 
some  scholars  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  languages;  and,  though  Wycliffe 
oecaaSonally  introdnces  Oreek  words  in  some 
et  his  writing^  yet  it  seems  scarcely  proba- 
hls  that  the  knowledge  of  Qieek  posscsed  by 
him  was  at  all  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  tran- 
■bte  from  that  language.  Hence  if  the  Bible 
anstbe  translated  at  all,  it  must  be  from  the 
Utitk.  It  belonged  to  a  later  and  mors  critical  i 
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age  to  use  tho  originals  in  forming  Temacular 
Tersiona  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  translation  of  the  Now  Testament  was 
probably  the  woric  of  Wycliffe  himself.  Dur- 
ing its  progress,  tho  Old  Testament  was  taken 
in  hand  by  one  of  Wycllffe's  coadjutors ;  and, 
from  a  note  written  in  one  manuscript,  at  the 
end  of  a  portion  of  the  book  of  Barnch,  th» 
translation  is  assigned  to  Nicholas  de  Here- 
ford. Not  unlikely  the  cause  of  this  mano- 
script,  and  also  of  another  which  is  probably 
a  copy,  suddenly  breaking  off  in  tho  book  of 
Barnch,  was  the  summous  which  Hereford 
received  to  appear  before  tho  Sjrnod  in  ISS'J. 
The  translation  was  eridently  completed  by  a. 
different  hand,  not  improbably  by  Wycliffe 
himself.  However  this  may  be,  he  was  the  in- 
diridnol  through  whoso  energy  tho  earliest 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  English 
language  had  been  carried  on  and  executed. 
Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  translation 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
time  In  which  Wycliffe  lived ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able  that,  in  his  version  of  the  Scriptures,  ho 
writes  far  more  intelligible  English  than  is 
found  in  his  original  works ;  the  dignity  of  tho 
book  which  he  translated  seems  to  have  im- 
parted an  excellence  of  expression  to  the  ver- 
sion itself.  No  part  of  tho  original  version  by 
Wycliffe  himself  was  printed,  excepting  tho 
Song  of  Solomon  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  his  Com- 
mentary, until  134S,  when  Mr.  L.  Wilson  pub- 
lished the  New  Testament  in  a  beautiful  Black 
letter  quarto  volume.  More  recently,  the  entire) 
Bible,  accompanie<l  with  Purvey's  revision,  haa 
been  published.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
Wycllffe's  translation— Oen.  iii.  7,  &:  Luka 
viii  31—30  :— 

*'  And  the  eizen  of  both  bon  opcnyd ;  npd 
whanne  thei  knewen  hem  silf  to  be  nakid, 
thei  sowedcn  to  gidre  Iccues  of  a  flge  tree,  and 
maden  hem  brechis.  And  whanne  thei  herden 
the  voys  of  the  Lord  God  gojmge  in  paradls  at 
the  shynyng  after  myd  dai,  Adam  hid  hym 
and  his  wijf  fro  the  face  of  the  Lord  God  in  tho 
myddel  of  the  tree  of  paradls." 

**  And  thei  preiden  him,  that  he  schuldo  not 
comaunde  hem.  that  thei  schulden  go  in  to  the 
depnosse.  Forsothe  a  flok  of  manye  hoggia 
was  there  lesewynge  in  anhil,  and  thei  preieden 
him,  Uiat  he  schuldo  sufTre  hem  to  entre  iu  to 
hem.  And  he  suffride  hem.  Therfore  fendia 
wenton  out  fro  the  man,  and  entride  in  to 
hoggia :  and  with  hire  the  floe  wente  hedlingo 
in  to  the  lake  of  water,  and  waa  stronglid." 

As  Wycllffe's  translation  was  completed  in 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and 
necessarily  possessed  blemishes  incident  to  a 
first  edition,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  revised 
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Tenf on  was  contemplated  even  in  the  lifetime 
of  Wycllffe  himself.  Accordingly,  about  the 
year  1388,  not  more  than  four  yean  after  the 
death  of  Wycllffe,  the  revision  was  accom- 
plished, but  with  few  substantial  differences 
of  interpratation,  by  Purrey,  who  had  been 
VTycliffe's  curate,  and  after  his  death,  became 
the  leader  of  the  Lollard  party.  Purvey's 
revision  rendered  the  yersion  more  correct, 
intelligible,  and  popular ;  and  caused  the  ear- 
lier translation  to  fall  into  disuse.  Copies  of 
this  revision  were  rapidly  multiplied;  and 
even  now,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  of  the  whole  or  part  of  Purvey's  Bible 
are  in  existence.  The  following  Is  a  spechnen 
of  Purvey's  version— Gen.  iiL  7,  8;  Luke  viiL 
31—33:— 

*'  And  the  izen  of  bothe  weren  opened ;  and 
whanne  thei  knewen  that  thei  weren  nakid, 
thei  sewiden  the  leeues  of  a  flge  tre,  and  maden 
brechis  to  hem  silf.  And  whanne  thei  herden 
the  vols  of  the  Lord  Ood  goynge  In  paradijs  at 
the  wynd  after  myddai,  Adam  and  his  wijf 
hidden  hem  fro  the  face  of  the  Lord  Ood  in  the 
xniddis  of  the  tre  of  paradijs." 

**  And  thei  preyden  him,  that  he  schulde  not 
«omaunde  hem,  that  thei  schulden  go  in  to 
helle.  And  there  was  a  flok  of  many  swjrne 
lesewynge  in  an  hll,  and  thei  a  preleden  hym, 
that  he  schulde  suffro  hem  to  autre  into  hem. 
And  he  suffride  hem.  And  so  the  deuelis 
wenten  out  fro  the  roan,  and  entriden  in  to  the 
Bwyne ;  and  with  a  birre  the  flok  wento  heed- 
lyng  in  to  the  pool,  and  wu  drenchid." 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibitory  constitu- 
tions of  Archbishop  Arundel,  in  1408,  and  the 
high  price  of  manuscripts,  both  versions  were 
extensively  multiplied;  they  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  religious  knowledge  which  prevailed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reformation,  and 
probably  hastened  that  event.  In  the  year 
1420,  the  price  of  one  of  Wycliffe's  Testaments 
was  not  less  than /our  marks  and  forty  pence, 
or  £2  16s.  8d.,  equal  to  £45  6s.  8d.  now,  taking 
aixteen  as  the  multiple  for  bringing  down  the 
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money  it  that  time  to  our  standard.  B  it 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  revised  venioa 
by  Purvey  has  been  taken  until  recently  for 
Wycliffe's  own  translation,  and  as  such,  the 
New  Testament  portion  was  published  bf 
Lewis,  1731 ;  by  Baber,  1810;  and  again  by 
BagBter,  in  his  English  Hexapla.  It  Is,  honw 
ever,  now  known  that  the  moat  aadent  tm^ 
sion  is  Wycliffe's,  and  the  revised  or  raoitt 
modem  one  is  by  Purvey.  These  two  earlieat 
English  versions  of  the  entire  Bible  by 
Wycllffe  and  Purvey,  were  printed,  column  by 
column  on  the  same  page,  with  various  read- 
ings from  the  several  manuscripts,  in  four 
splendid  quarto  volumes,  under  the  cars  of 
the  Bev.  J.  ForshaU  and  Sir  F.  Madden,  Os- 
ford  University  Press,  1860. 

The  period  between  the  time  of  WycUfBi 
and  TyndsJe  was  one  of  the  most  extraordin* 
ary  In  the  history  of  human  progress.  Ilia 
circulation  of  WyeUffe's  version,  and  that  ot 
his  reviser.  Purvey,  hi  manuscript,  was  tba 
Bowitig  of  seed  destined  to  yield  a  mighty  baiw 
vest.  The  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire  tai 
14^,  contributed  to  the  revival  of  leamfnj^ 
by  scattering  learned  Greeks,  who  carried 
with  them  manuscript  treasures  from  Con- 
stantinople. And  the  printing-press,  a  new 
power,  capable  of  multiplying  the  resonroea 
of  the  inquirer  to  an  indefinite  extent,  contri- 
buted immensely  to  revolutionize  society 
throughout  Europe.  The  lAtin  Vulgate  waa- 
the  first  book  ever  printed.  This  noble  book, 
usually  called  the  Mazarine  Bible,  was  printed 
at  Mentz,  te.,  Mayence,  by  Gutenberg,  probably  • 
aided  by  Fust ;  it  appears  to  have  been  began  ia 
1450,  and  occupied  four  or  five  years  in  printing: 
We  give,  from  the  copy  in  the  British  Moseomt 
in  which  the  capitals  are  coloured  red,  a  fao- 
shnile  of  a  portion  of  this  beautiful  book— ttaa 
first  f  miu  of  the  press :— 1  Sam.  zlx.  1, 1^ 


il^ 


fcUiim&tumec  aH  ontesfuoH 
fuosrut  orriftm  mtti0.j^orro;^uo^ 
it^asfiU^  faultdihgebat  damO  ualir. 

*•  And  Saul  spslce  to  Jonathan  his  son,  and  to  all  hit  servants,  that  they  shotild  km  DatKt 
But  Jonathan  Saul's  son  delighled  much  in  David.** 
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Btfon  tha  nd  otUiml  cmtnrj.  iboTc  i  thoi 

pk^vdlB,  •&  leaav  two  bundnd  and  Ivem 
4ntniii  plK«  In  Eonipe,  uid  ths  Scrtpmn 
*IR  prlHMd.  not  cnlf  !n  I&tin,  bni  In  lli 
Iriflnit  Hebrew  ud  Oi»k  ^  thoi  proTldet 


clly,  Tyndolo  Immediiitety  print*!  in  00I11T9 
edition  of  bla  TMUmeni;  iben,  Ilia  ra.lil.ho 
complotod  Uio  qwno  wblcb  had  been  lowr- 
rupud,  and  pnbllabed  both  edldoni  u  tbs 

partialJy  printed  New  Tevtainan^  for  wb  an 


Jritlub  Mumom.  II  only 
e,  ■  uble  of  tlis  book!  or 
And  part  of  tha  Goxpel  of 


tenllnl    PH,ltn^    Id    IMS,    by 
idih  BieboporltochoitFri  u 

^  poblUfaed  Bt  LondoiL 


bnfl  kyn^  HerodeH  bs- 


Ule  In  the   InsllIailDiie.  aaUbliitamen 
local  IntereuB  within  onr  shone.    ThaliiBlni- 
BCDI  In  the  hand  o(  Qod  lor  IraDslttlD 
Xiw  jHtrnmeal.  and  a  Ercal  pan  ot  ihi 


of  Tjndjioe  Now TMlamonl, printed hj Peter 
eorly  In  liM.  Ii  preMned  in  Oio  Bapllel  Col- 
Tolumo  »n  rrllilnn  hm  boen  affumloly  lllho- 


ytit  li'i*,  ho  pa4i^  over  (o  Hamtmrf,  whri 
h^lvaald  to  h^n  publleb^l  the  eanie  year  tb 
O-Bpeli  of  Ma<lb<?w  end  Mark.    An.  honnv 


Itoproduccd  in  fac-ebnile,  wLth  an  Introiluclign 

by  Krancta  Fry.  F.S.A.  Brimul,  IMJ."    Tho 

ilea  on  Tc]  Inm  or  ihiB  tac-ainillo  cdliiuD.  wlih 

I  wood  culi  beouKfully  colourcil.  are  mog- 


™rrfpliouelyp 
Tyndalopubll.1 
"  dyl  jgenlly  CO 


on  has  nun 
impleie  cdiUon.  iho 


i"-Cok«ii» Chronicle,  ffJii.  li» 


.    Tba  foUowloe  ta  > 


i>TBosnoTiOK  TO  TUB 


ami  departed  frcm  tb 
iica,  TyndiJe  i 


■Ion.  WlicTi 


_  B  ollginlL    A«Tynd*lsl 

New  TBBUmwnU  were   wgerly  bought  np, 
p«rily  by  »niB«  Inqulrort.  ud  psOly  by 

cElefly  by  llie  Dutch  prinlon  i  bo  Ibil  ts  Ibe 

mm  luued.  tnd  eight  or  DinB  in  IMS.  Ihe 

Trndila'e  TenUinaat  wu  pclnied.  probibl;  1,1 
Antwsipi  In  IMS,  dnring  Iho  Ir*iiil«.Uir"i  im- 


.   ipelUnE 


d  printad  la  Ui 


Id  >  pcovIiiclU  onhognpbT,  probublT  Ibu 
Tirndila'i  biUtb  cbnoty,  p«uliirly  idaipMd 
lo  ngrlciilnin]  IsbonRn ;  and  that  by  tbl(  i  ~ 
tlon.  ha  DobI;  ndeamed  hU  bold  pliid«e  gli 


IwlUc* 
lenown 

iDllowlDf  1b  a  I 

tfory  of  y  ni 


reth  tbo  pl4m^  1 
m  ttau  yoQ  do 
tbo  chapten.    Tl 


iBittng  edWon— 1  Cor.  it.  4B.  « i~ 

The  IjTtt  mail  Adun  ns  niada  ■  lyujmfo 

Ifl,  and  tho  laal  AdAm  ma  mads  a  qiiTCU&- 

■plryls:  Han  hs  II,  Ibat  la  nM  ffnt 
ch  ie  aplrltuaU:  but  tbal  Thldi  Imatinll, 
lan  that  whlcb  la  iplrlEnalL" 
ha  martyr  Tycdale  wis  alio  tha  flnt  to- 
lelato  the  Sid  booka  o!  Uoaea  Into  EsfllA 
□  tbs  Hebrew.  Ai  the  basliM  ot  QennU 
Numben  an  In  Qalbio  letter;  vUl* 
w  ot  Eiodna,  I«Tltlasi,  and  Dcntaroiuinr 

Id  Baman  typfl;  It  would  appear  that 

iQ  different  pUceH.    Tbo  foUowlag  occtu* 
Emprenled  at  Ual- 


>f  Qei 


OCCCCXXX. 
Iba  itIJ  dayM  of  JinuarlL*  Tyndale  alao- 
Inneliled  and  pnbllihed  the  book  of  ths  Pro- 
phet Jonoa,  probably  at  Antwerp,  In  UU» 
From  lb*  only  kDown  eopyol  thia  work  lb 
Fi7  baa  pobltabed  ■  b«»icirnl  edlUoo,  repn- 
ducedls  fac-almilei  to  wtalcb  la  addod  Corar- 
dale's  Tsnlon  of  Jonah.  Brlatol.  1S«3.  In  111* 
BUFcoedbig  jeara  of  hie  Ufa  Tyndala  waa  en- 


of  Tyndale'a  Pentalec 


ofthsBI 


ndlalodowneber  pytohar 
gaua  hym  drink*.  ADA 
bym  diytikfl.  Bhe  aaydat 


It  byr  pltcbar  In  to  tba  trough  baateV 


IS  BprlDgoofy*  m 


flndon.  byThomaa  Bai^ 


Dnrlnj  the  ysar  IIM,  the  ArKentlna  EngUah 
Puller  waa  printed.  The  tranalation  wu 
from  the  Latin  of  /Viiu,  La..  Mania  Bnen^ 
wjlb  a  prefan  by  JobaD  Aleph.  Tbs  date  al 
lbs  end  oC  thla  Ptalter.  by  F.  Foys,  SiraabnrK 
la  JuDuarr  !«,  1110 1  II  ibnt  aaema  to  Iuts 
been,  perbapi  by  aatodaUng.  lbs  Bin  whoto 
book  of  lbs  Old  Tsalament  whlcb  waa  prtnM4 
In  Ecgllab,  Ibe  eompletlon  of  Tyndals'a  Oow- 
ala  buiing  been  sat  day  aubseqiMDt.    tn  lUI, 

Oeorge  Joye:  In  1«33  two  teaTOa  of  Oaaeala; 
publlahed  '  " 


KivUahScriptnrea  printed  onEnallaliEraiDd.  |  Jenmlab  and  thu  book  of  Faalma.    UoKof 
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fportiooa wen protebly  tnaslfttod  from 

n«  eeiebraled  MjIm  CorenUIe  was  the 

ftn  to  pablisb— If  not  to  translat*— the  whole 

■bi*  into  Ftj"***     ^  ^  oo<  improfaftble  that 

Onfnfele  was  engBfod  MTen  yeen  on  the 

vork  of  umnalatinff  and  jnriiitiiig:  aa  hiatory 

Mois  almoat  to  Umo  sight  of  him  from  the 

ynr  lAi^  till  IZSi,  when,  on  the  fonrth  of 

Ockber.  b«  fijai*bed  the  printing  of  hix  trana- 

htkn  uf  the  whole  Bible.    Though  CoTerdale, 

ia  thM  snas  w«>iic;  had  eridently  the  Hebrew 

aacl  Greek  tezta  before  him,  he  freely  availed 

fclf  <jC  ihe  printed  translations  of  Tyndale 

T.'n  %aoks  of  Moeca,  Jonah,  and  the 

Sew  TeiSannL   When  tlie  translator  says 

ibaa  he  h*d  "vtth  a  clear  conscience  trans- 

kiai  xixa  ««  of  fre  awidry  interpreters,  bav- 

hag  eoly  the  a»nife«t  tmth  of  the  Scripture 

before  kit  epBa,"*  it  ahows  that  he  wisely 

atauid  hisBself  of  all  the  diilerent  means  of 

■■■■mm  vithin  his  i>ower,  whether  in  the 

iMiM.  Douche,  te^  German,  or  the  English 

JsQjaagn.    This  truly  noble  work,  the  first 

priBifd  eumplete  Bible  in  the  English  lango- 

sgs.  waa  dedicated  to  king  Henry  VHI.,  and 

k*.i  cb--  following titl«.  In Oothic  type:  "BinuA 

The  Bible,  that  i»i,  the  holy  Scripture  of  iho 

0^1.'  and  Xcw  Tesitamcnt,  faithfully  and  truly 

csn£ia':«>d  out  of  Douche  and  I^tyn  in  to  Eng- 

EiJw?.    M-D.  XXXV."    This  Bible,  which  was 

aiori^J  with  numerous  wooil  cutH,  has  been 

«r:.-r3*ly  supposed  to  have  iMwn  printed  at 

CokctK?.  Paris,  Frankfort,  or  Zurich ;  but  thlR 

^ie«*;/.r.  cannot  be  Kaiisfaetorily  settled  until 

vv  tied  a  work  of  about  tho  same  time,  by  a 

kiKrwn  printer,  the  pages  of  which  are  tho 

U3K  a«  tlie  jtAg*»  of  tho  flr^t  Bible  in  English, 

aoi]  hai-i?!/  the  same  capitals  and  wood-cuts. 

Taft  intn^luction  of  the  wonls  'out  of  Douche 

S2*I  Lfitjn  "   in  the  title,  Dr.  Ginsburj?  supposes 

V»  rrfi  r  t-:»  the  fact,  that  Covenlale  "for  the 

iti?.*i  par.'*  cloffoly  followed  tho  Douche  or 

•'icrman-Sw:>s    translators    of    tho    Zurich 

£  1 1c,  1^.1.   It  is  evident  that  Covcrdalo  freely 

a^^l    ihn  Zurich  version,  ss  ho   did   every 

«cher  within  his  reach ;  but  st  tho  Fame  time 

be  as^L — as  he  did  at  a  later  peno<1.  l-VJi), — 

""avandtng  text  of  the  Helmixv.  with  tho  In- 

t^rpre'atioa  of  the  Chaldce  and  tho  Greek." 

h  is  do:  improlAble  that  the  wonls  '^  out  of 

lioarhe  and  L^tyn,"  were  inserted  by  the  prin- 

tftr.  without  the  knowledge  of  Covcrdalo.  as 

t^  title  was  immediately  suppressed.  Hence, 

Is  the  tit!e  in  Enj^ish  black  letter,  of  tho  same 

Jmr,  tm,  printed  from  the  tame  wood  blocks 

Si 


aa  the  preceding  title,  In  a  Bible  belonging  to 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton — ^which  was  not 
known  to  the  public  imtil  recently  described  by 
Mr.  Fry,  hi  his  Interesting  work,  '*  The  Bible 
by  Coverdale,**  1807,— the  words  "out  of 
Douche  and  Latyn"  were  omitted,  as  they 
were  in  all  subsequent  c<litions  of  Covcrdale's 
version.  In  the  Dedication  of  the  Bilile  of 
1535  to  king  Henry  the  Ei;;hth,  mention  is 
made  of  the  ^  most  vertnous  Pryncessc,  Queno 
Aime."  In  somo  copies  of  this  edition,  with  the 
titles  1535  and  l'i36,  '*  Queue  Jane"  occurs,  in« 
atea<l  of  Queno  Anne;  which  has  led  some 
writers  to  suppose  that  Covcrdale's  Bible  waa 
not  published  till  after  the  death  of  (^een  Anne. 
But  Mr.  Fry,  has  clearly  shown,  that  not  only 
were  <M  the  titles  from  the  same  wood  blocks, 
hut  that  the  Queen  Jane  leaf  of  the  Dcdicatioa 
Is  none  other  than  a  leaf  of  Xycolsou's  edition 
of  Covenlale*s  Bible,  of  1537,  which  had  been 
inserted  to  complete  tho  copies.  Even  the  typo- 
graphical errors  In  tho  Dedication  are  those  of 
Nycolson's  Bible.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
missing  leaves  in  many  Bibles  and  Testanieuts 
to  be  supplied  from  any  edition  which  would 
answer  tho  puri>otie.  In  this  way  portions  of 
the  three  editions  of  Tyudsle's  Now  Testa- 
ment in  quarto,  IWC,  are  Bometimcs  found  in 
the  same  volume.  Two  editions  of  TDvor- 
dalc'a  Bible,  prulmbly  tho  first  comploto  Bibles 
ever  printed  in  Enj^land,  one  in  folio  and  one 
in  quarto.  "  overseen  and  corrected,"  were  is- 
sued l)y  Nycolson  in  V/.il.  The  BiMe  was  then 
allowed  by  the  kintr  to  "go  abroad  amonf;  tho 
people,"  Imt  with(Mit  any  re/jul  imprinmrur  or 
license.  Tho  following  is  a  ' ix.clnicu  of  Covcr- 
dale's translation— Ps.  xc,  (x<.i,)  4,  5: — 

"He  shal  couer  the  vndor  his  wynjres,  that 
thou  raayest  l>o  safe  vnd'T  hi.s  fcthcrs:  his 
faithfulne.sso  and  tnieth  shal  bo  thy  shvlda 
and  buckler.  So  y»  ihou  ^halt  not  ne<le  to  Ixj 
afrayed  for  eny  buR;?c8  by  uii;ht,  ncr  for  urowe 
that  flyeth  by  daye." 

In  the  j-car  1M7,  tho  translations  of  Tj-ntlulo 
were  publishc«l  in  a  collectcil  fonn.  under  tho 
cojrnomen  of  "Thoma.H  Matthew."  The  editin;; 
of  this  Biblo  was  really  the  work  of  the  martyr 
Rogers,  an  individual  intimately  connected 
with  the  publication  end  revision  of  the  Biblo 
ill  English.  To  this  edition  was  prefl\cd.  An 
Exhortation  to  the  Study  of  tho  Holy  Scrij)- 
turcs,  beneath  which  Ktand  J.  II.  the  initials 
of  his  name.  In  tho  execution  of  this  work, 
Rogers  had  tho  whole  of  Tyndalo's  transla- 
tions, whether  imprint  or  monuscript,  except 
the  book  of  Jonah,  before  him.  Tho  Old 
Testament  is  a  reprint  of  Tyndale's  Peuto- 
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trach,  the  remainder  as  far  an  the  aecond 
l»ook  of  ChronlclcB,  was  c*>pl«l  from  Tyndalo'» 
mtinufforiptR,  which  wero  uiuloubtedly  In 
Bo;FrH*  Hufo  koeping.  The  New  TcKtoinent 
vraa  Tyi!<Iolo'ii  of  Ht'M.  This  Bible  has  the 
chamcirr  of  TjtntlaU's  labours  so  stamped 
uphill  It.  as  clearly  to  phow  that  at  least  two- 
UiinlK  of  the  trunslation  was  his  work;  the 
wmoindcr— with  a  free  use  of  Coverdale*s 
tranMlAtiun— is  the  work  of  Rogers,  with  the 
cxc-ptinii  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  which  was 
repriutfsd  from  Coverdulo's  Bible,  as  It  was 
Just  a  revision  of  Tyndale's  Tcrsion.  At  the 
end  of  tlif*  Old  Testament,  the  letters  w.  t. 
are  printi.'il  in  very  lar;;e  text  capitals  curiously 
flouriHhed.  Some  fupi>otiti  that  this  Bible  was 
prinioil  at  LuIjoc;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
U  was  actually  in  the  preRS,  under  the  Joint  la- 
bonm  of  Tyndalc  and  Bearers,  at  the  time  of  Tyn- 
dalc'R  arrest  and  martyrdom.  Much  credit  is 
duA  to  Rogers —who  probably  resided  at  the 
place  of  printing — as  the  careful  editor  of  this 
Bible:  ho  was  evidently  a  flue  scholar,  and 
Ijc  seems  to  have  acted  both  as  desiring  to 
Klru  h\A  countrymen  n  Biblo  as  correct  ns  pos- 
sible, iind  likewise  to  perpetuate  the  labours 
of  'i'yndale,  his  friend  ami  instructur  in  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  This  Bitilo  was  translated 
].y  the  first  Ilebrcw.  Greek,  end  Engliith 
nrholars.  an  J  thorou^h-^jinjUennans  known 
among  ihc  several  early  trauMlators;  end  is 
csccutod  most  In  conformity  t«>  the  views  of 
the  latest  and  l)est  Kiblical  critics.  TiiiH  re- 
TiHion.  which  is  frequently  but  not  inaptly 
culled  "Tyndale's  Bible,"  appeared  with  the 
then  much  coveted  words,  "Set  forth  with 
the  K^njj'H  most  gracious  lycenso ;"  hence  it 
v.'rtH  th"  first  pr<»iK;rly  authorised  edition  of 
ih*?  Engr.sh  i;ihle.  This  Bible,  at  least  part 
of  l».  nii]>enr«  to  have  been  printed  at  the  ex- 
]>onw<i>  i.f  I(«ch:ird  <.1raft'm  and  his  jwirtner, 
Kdwiir.l  ^Vh^trh^rch — who  afterwards  mar- 
ried ilj(s  widow  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, — 
who  jibfint  the  if.ino  periotl  became  priaters 
til' :n.s<'lveR.  as  their  initials  appear  at  the 
be;:lnti;n;:  of  tlio  Prophets,  where,  perhaps, 
the  i)ar;  of  the  cipcupc  which  they  defrayed 
cominejiccd.  Some  think  that  "  Thomas  Mat- 
th(  w •*  may  nally  have  lx»en  the  iKirson  at 
whose  cost  the  preceding  portion  was  printcd- 
'f  his  Bible  was  quite  the  i)opuI.'ar  translation, 
and  from  the  various  editions,  itappears  to  have 
l)cen  mur-h  used  for  many  years.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  fine  K])ecimen  of  Tyndale's  rendering 
from  the  Hebrew— 2  SauL  L  17. 18  :— 
**AmI  DauM  sangthj's  song  of  moumjmgoucr 
'  ouor  Joimthaa  hys  sonue,  &  bad  to 
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teache  the  children  of  Tsraol  y«  ataaes  tberof.* 
In  1038,  several  editions  of  Covenkilo'a  vez^ 
sion  of  the  New  Testament  were  published. 
An  edition  of  the  English  New  Testament, 
with  the  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  haviiic 
Coverdale*8  name  on  the  title,  was  printed  in 
quarto  by  Nycolson.  The  printing  of  this 
Douglot  Testament  was  executed  with  great 
carelessness,  so  that  Coverdale  hod  it  spoedil  j 
reprinted  in  Paris.  It  is  probable  that  Nycol- 
son the  printer,  hearing  that  Cuverdale's  Latin 
and  English  Testament  was  al)oat  to  bo  re^ 
printed  at  Paris,  with  more  attention  to  accu- 
racy, printed  the  one  bearing  the  name  of 
"Johan  UoUybushe,"  without  delay,  in  order 
to  anticipate  the  Paris  Cflitioa  The  following 
year.  Iw^ides  an  edition  of  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish Testament.  Coverdale  published  certain 
"Qoostly  Psalmes  and  Spiritual  Songs,** 
said  to  bo  translated  fro.ni  the  Qcrman,  with 
more  of  pious  zeal  than  |)oetic  taste.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  the  Paris  edition 
of  Coverdalo's  Testament,  163S— Matt  v.  13  :— 

"ye  arc  the  salt  of  the  earth.  But  if  the 
salt  vnniHho  away,  wherin  shal  it  be  salted? 
It  is  thcve  forth  good  vnto  nothing,  but  that 
it  be  cast  out,  &  trodc  vudcr  of  mC" 

In  the  year  15.39.  was  published  the  Eng- 
lish translation  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"Great  Bible.**  This  edit'ou  was  executed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Grafton,  to 
whom  Covenlale  lent  his  aid  as  corrector. 
Part  of  this  Bible  was  printed  at  Paris,  by  the 
permission  of  Francis  I.,  obtained  ])y  Henry 
YIIL  But,  notwithstanding  the  royal  license, 
just  as  the  work  was  well  advunce<l,  the  Inquisi- 
tion intcri)Oscd,  and  issued  an  order,  dated 
December  17th,  lo<iS,  summoning  the  French 
printers,  their  English  employers,  and  Cover- 
dale,  the  corrector  of  the  work,  and  inhibited 
their  fuilher proceeding.  The  impression,  con- 
sisting of  '2.bOO  copies,  was  seized,  confiscated, 
and  conilemned  to  the  flames.  Four  great  dry- 
fut3  full,  however,  of  these  books  escaped  the 
fire,  by  the  avarice  of  the  ix^non  appointed  to 
superintend  the  burning  of  them;  and  the 
English  proprietors,  who  had  fied  on  the  first 
alarm,  returned  to  Paris  as  soon  as  it  subsided, 
and  not  only  recovered  some  of  these  copies, 
but  brought  with  them  to  Lond(>n  the  presses, 
t>'pes,  and  even  the  workmen,  and  resuming 
the  work,  flnii<hed  it  in  the  following  year. 
This  Bible,  which  is  a  revision  of  Matthew'a 
version,  probably  by  the  hand  of  Covcniale, 
has  been  unhappily  confounded  with  "Cran- 
mcr's  Bible,"  issued  in  April,  1540.  The  pre- 
face written  by  Cranmer  for  the  edition  of 
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l«0,liubMBlBnTM!BKira<  cxurinot  the 
GnM  BDil^  but  nliuqneDllj  to  Itulr  com- 
pIMloa.  Tb«  lUIAUBUi  Cioinnll,  not  Cna- 
ber.  wfti  the  mEMer^plrJU  not  only  la  ^ttlng 
«p  this  vdltlQn,  but  fn  Henrlrig  ths  ro^l  In- 
fDKtbm,  Hut  'the  vhoI<  Blbls,  or  the  largiil 

duiRhM.  Thli  HiBliDucd.  with  Cnnmgr'ii  re- 
TlAknUfld  tiethflenihor1so<lEii£liahTAnlDn  cij 
the  Bible— «z»pt,  or  cuiinv,  during  the  fItItaL 
«<  pofmrj  In  lUrr'a  reign— tiDtU,  la  liCS.  II 
mi  (Dpeneded  by  the  Blahopi'  Bible.  The 
halm  in  Iha  Ureat  Bible.  IMt.  hSTeKTen- 
te«n  tnterpolatioDfl  from  the  ijeptiueiat,  nhlch 


Prejei 


bring  In  Oh  HebreiT  U 


:    PBlmi 


"Bat  Ihey  tn  »ll  KOnn  out  ot  the  wtya,  they 
■re  ell  u^ether  twcomo  nbhomlDBblO!  there 
In  none  ibM  iloelh  Rood,  no  not  one  (TVlr 
u1U*dto™Jrili!*"'™  rt'iS'fi  ?SK!  iil!rit 


J.itbcira   Eihle.    e 
xivraer,  thuojfb 


Thin  Uible  wu 


ib^T  r^.iiLun,  WM  iptodiiy  Issued,  "oier- 
,  i.nd  pcm-icd."  by  ihB  lung'*  commind, 
^llhbI^T™ull,  Krtop  of  Dnrhtm.  ond 
l."^^-T  •*  °'  H«li«.er.  who  1.1.0 

««.  giyn  by  ih,  ^,o^,'i;^"jJ  2^^ 


cnliting  or  the  Seilptnro.  Uut  d3r!nti  ths  two 
yeire— IMO.  IMl— no  leu  than  ili  eJlilom  ot 
Cnnmor'i  Bible  were  tinsd  from  the  pruiei 
or  Ora^rtoD  »d  Whllchorch.    Ur.  Fry.  in  a 

or  the  lurrlTiag  ediilone  of  Cnnmor'i  cerxlon 
■re  much  mliod.  the  loavee  of  oue  edition 
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people 
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s.   Tfiy 

t  li  In 
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breitL 
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he  power,  and  lbs  gloryo  lor 

ibilod  by  a  elrlnscnt  procluni 
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I  out  lime.    The  iti->truclii>n  ap 

litiuni  or  Tynilale'a  New  Teita 
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Among  the  early  acts  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
trard  VI.,  was  the  rercrsingof  the  restrictions 
irhich  hod  been  laid  on  the  circulation  and  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Yet  no  new  recen- 
sion or  translation  was  published,  except  a 
translation  of  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  in 
I'Ait-'AK  Among  those  who  are  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  this  work  wasCoverdale;  and  the 
Prusccss  Mary— the  future  persecuting  queen- 
translated  a  portion  of  the  Qospel  of  John. 
Cranmer  contemplated  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible ;  but  1' agius  and  Bucer  died,  and  the 
work  was  frustrated.  An  edition  of  Corer- 
dalc's  Bible,  printed  at  Zurich,  was  published 
in  1550;  it  woii  also  issued  with  London  titles 
in  1-ioO,  and  in  1553,  and  with  three  different 
pi^liminaries  This  edition  was  probably  one 
of  the  two  revisions  which  Coverdale  men- 
tioned in  his  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  which 
he  defended  his  version,  and  said,  ''if  he 
might  review  the  book  once  again,  as  he  had 
twice  before,  he  doubted  not  he  should  amend." 
During  some  part  of  this  reign,  Sir  John  Chcko 
translated  thu  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  per- 
haps, part  of  Mark;  but  the  translation  was 
not  then  published  This,  if  completed,  would 
probably  have  been  published.  The  following 
Ib  a  specimen  of  Chcke's  version — Matt.  ii.  1 : 

"When  Jesus  was  borne  at  Bcthleem  in 
Jur>-,  in  tuo  tyme  of  Ilerode  the  kyngo :  Be- 
holdc  there  came  wise  men  from  the  Est  to 
Jerusalem,  sayeuge: " 

However,  many  editions  of  the  Bible  were 
printed;  some  l)eing  ivpriuta  of  Matthew's 
Bible,  Rom<t  of  Cranmer's.  most  of  which  had 
■light  alterations.  The  total  number  of  im- 
pressions of  the  Bible,  in  the  reign  of  Edward, 
was  at  least  tMrieen.  There  were  also  several 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  some  of 
Tyndale's  translation,  aome  of  Coverdalc's 
Tersion,  and  aomo  according  to  Cranmer's 
Bible.  The  number  of  these  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  amount  to  at  least  ttccnty-firt; 
so  that  the  whole  number  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments in  circulation  comprised  many  llMusand 
copies. 

On  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  printing  and 
the  circidation  of  the  Scriptures  in  English 
was  hindered;  so  that  her  reign  only  witnessed 
the  printing  of  one  edition  of  the  Bible,  of  Cran- 
mer's  version,  1553,  and  one  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, printed  at  Qeneva,  in  1557.  The  editor  of 
this  Qeneva  NewTestament  wais  William  Whit- 
tingham,  a  native  of  Holmset,  six  miles  from 
Durham,  who  was  one  of  the  exiles  from  Eng- 
land. This  edition,  which  was  evidently  one  of 
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Tyndale's  Testaments,  with  some  alteratfooi^ 
perhaps  from  being  compared  with  the  Greek 
once  more,  was  a  small  volume,  printed  in 
Ilomai)  letters,  with  the  supplementary  words 
in  italics.  It  was  the  llrst  English  New  Testo^ 
ment  divided  into  verses,  and  numbered. 
''The  Epistle  decUring  that  Christ  is  the  end 
of  the  Lawe,'*  was  written  by  John  CalTin, 
whose  sister  Catherine  was  married  to  Whit* 
tingham.  In  the  manner  of  rendering  no\  a- 
few  passages,  Whittingham  followed  the 
judgment  of  Beza  in  his  theological  views. 
The  following  is  a  spechnen  of  this  Tersion—- 
Matt  xlli.  lU  :— 

"  When  Boeur  a  man  heareth  the  wordo  of 
the  kyngdome,  and  vnderstandeth  it  not,  there 
commeth  that  euyi  one,  and  catchcth  away 
that  which  was  sowen  in  his  heart  And  this  is 
the  come  which  was  sowen  by  the  way  syde.** 

The  exiles  in  Geneva  also  executed  a  trant- 
lation  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  ^Vhittingham  and  Coverdale  aided  in  ths 
work.  The  translators  probably  had  motive* 
which  Bufflciently  influenced  them  in  execute 
ing  a  new  version,  instead  of  giving  a  reprint 
or  revision,  of  any  which  had  preceded. 
The  intention  of  such  a  work  had  been  enter- 
tained in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  in  this  projected  revision,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  name  of  Bucer  was 
connected  with  it,  there  would  have  liecn 
embo<l;cd  whatever  might  be  learned  from 
the  Bibliciil  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Bo- 
formers  on  the  Continent  This  translation 
differed  from  all  that  had  preceded  it,  not  only 
in  its  plan,  but  also  in  its  execution.  The  other 
versions  had  been  generally  the  work,  or  the 
revision,  of  an  individual ;  or,  at  most,  a  revi- 
sion in  which  ceriain  individuals  executed 
certain  particular  paris:  in  this  translation  wo 
And,  on  the  contrary,  many  acting  unitedly  in 
the  formation  of  a  version,  and  thus,  in  the 
plan  of  operation,  there  was  a  principle  of 
completeness  which  had  not  been  acted  on 
previously.  The  translators,  by  the  uso  of 
supplementary  words,  often  aided  the  sense, 
without  seeming  to  insert  what  was  not  found 
in  the  original.  It  was  also  stored  with  mar> 
ginal  notes.  This  version  of  the  whole  Bible 
was  printed  at  Geneva,  by  Howland  Ilall,  ia 
15C0;  so  that  it  was  not  published  until  after 
many  of  the  exiles  had  returned  homo.  In 
this  translation,  which  was  the  first  complete 
English  Bible  divided  by  verses,  it  is  to  l)e  ob- 
served, that  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment differsy  in  several  respects,  from  that  by 
Whittin^om,  which  had  been   separately 
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IHfiitad  ta  1SS7.    The  expenae  of  preparing 
the  Geners  Bible  was  chiefly  borne  by  John 
Bodley,  the  father  of  Star  Thomaai  the  founder 
«C  the  ooble  library  at  Oxford.    On  the  retnm 
of  the  ezflee,  queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent 
to  Bodley  aolely  for  the  term  of  seven  years, 
to  print  this  edition;  yet,  on  account  of  the 
Snterferenoe  of  Archbishop  Parker,  no  edition 
of  the  Genera  Testament  or  Bible  was  pub- 
liahed  in  Fng^«^*^  till  the  year  1576.    Immedi- 
ately after  Bsrker's  death,  this  version  was 
i«|»inted  in  London;  it  continued  to  be  fre* 
qnendy  reprinted  in  this  country,  and  was, 
for  many  years,  the  popular  version  in  Eng- 
land, having  been  only  gradually  displaced 
by  Ung  James'  translation,  which  appeared 
ttty-one  yesn  afterwards.    From  the  peculiar 
readering  of  Gen.  iii  7,  the  copies  of  the  Geneva 
ytnkm  hsve  been  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  ** Breeches  Bibles;"  but  this  reading; 
as  we  have  already  seen,  is  as  old  as  WycUffe*s 
time,  and  occurs  in  his  translation.    To  some 
editions  of  this  version  of  the  New  Testament 
the  Notes  from  Beza*s  octavo  0  reek  Testament, 
US5,  and  others,  are  added,  Englished  by  L. 
Thomson.    The  rollowing  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Geneva  Bible— Gen.  xlL  42,  43;  Matt.  xUi.  19; 
sad  Bom.  ix.  17. 

"And  Pharaoh  toko  of  his  ring  from  his 
hand,  and  put  vpon  losephs  hand,  and  araied 
him  in  garments  of  flno  linen  and  put  a  golden 
eheinc  about  his  necke.  So  he  set  him  vpon 
the  best  cbaret  that  ho  had,  suue  one :  &  thoy 
cryed  before  him.  Abrech,  and  placed  him 
oner  all  the  lan<i  of  Egjrpt " 

••  Wheniioeur  a  man  heareth  the  worde  of  the 
kingdome,  and  vnderstandeth  it  not,  the  cuil 
one  cometh,  and  catcheth  away  that  which  was 
Bowen  in  his  heart:  &  this  is  he  which  hatho 
receitied  the  sede  by  the  way  side." 

*'  For  the  Scripture  «aith  vnto  Pharao,  For 
this  jwrne  pnrpo»e  have  I  stirred  thee  vp,  that 
I  mi^bt  shewe  my  power  in  thee,  and  that  my 
Name  might  bo  declared  through  out  all  the 
earth." 

The  next  version  of  the  Bible  was  superin- 
tended by  Archbishop  Parker,  hence,  some- 
times called  "Parker's Bible,"  and  published 
in  15C8.  This  version  was  executed  with  great 
care  by  more  than  fifteen  learned  men,  the 
inltiaJs  of  whose  names  occur  at  the  end  of 
the  portions  executed  by  them.  From  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  were  engaged  In  its 
preparation  being  bishops,  this  version  is  also 
called  tbo  'Bishops  Bible."  This  edition  is 
adorned  with  one  hundred  and  forty-three  en- 
^vings,  including  portrait*  and  maps,  which 

^LU'ZV,/''''^^   sppearanL.     The 
from  lie  Vulgate,  which  had  been 


Introduced  Into  Craimier*s  Psalms,  are  omitted 
in  this  edition.  This  continued  to  he  the  ver- 
sion authorised  to  be  read  in  the  parish 
chturches  for  forty-three  years;  bntinprivatense 
it  never  displaced  the  Geneva  version.  Thou|^ 
the  Bishops*  Bible  was  the  avowed  basis  of 
our  present  authorised  version,  this  latter  waa 
executed  upon  wholly  different  principles,  and 
is  very  different  in  its  general  character  from 
it  To  the  Bishops'  Bible  was  prefixed,  among 
other  things,  the  $um  of  Scripture^  tables  of 
genealogy,  and  a  preface  written  by  Parker. 
In  1685  tmder  Archbishop  Whltgif t,  the  seven- 
teen readings  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  were  re- 
introduced, so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  Psalms 
in  the  Prayer  Boole  The  edition  of  1572  con- 
tains a  double  version  of  the  Psalms,  that  of 
Cranmer's  and  that  of  the  Bishops.*  The  edition 
of  1595  has  the  Psalms  according  to  Cranmer'a 
Bible.  The  followhig  is  a  specimen  of  thii 
version — ^MaL  iii.  17: — 

"And  they  shalbe  to  me,  saith  the  Lorde  of 
hoastos,  in  that  day  wherein  I  shall  do  [iudge- 
ment,]  a  flocke :  and  I  wyl  spare  them  as  a 
man  spareth  his  owne  sonno  which  seruetk 
him." 

In  the  year  1682,  was  published  the  Anglo- 

Rhemish  version  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  execution  of 
this  version,  are  to  he  found  in  Iho  history  of 
the  expulsion  of  Romanism  from  this  country, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  versions  of  the 
New  Testament  previously  executed,  from  that 
of  Tyndale  to  the  Bishops'  Bible  Inclusively — 
the  English  text  of  Coverdale's  Douglott  New 
Testament  excepted — had  been  made  from  the 
original  Greek;  but  the  Rhemiah  translators 
took  for  their  basis  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Ono 
of  the  principal  objects  which  the  Rhemish 
translators  had  in  view,  was  evidently  to  cir- 
culate their  doctrinal  and  controversial  notes, 
together  with  the  Scriptures  translated  by 
them.  Though  the  translators  desired  any- 
thing rather  than  to  give  the  rendering  of  the 
text  simply  and  fairly,  few  passages  shew  a 
really  dishonest  perversion,  yet  very  many 
passages  exhibit  a  desire  of  expressing  the 
(tense  obscurely,  or  at  least  in  such  a  way  that 
a  common  reader  may  find  not  a  little  dllH- 
culty  in  gathering  from  the  words  a  definite 
meaning.  However,  if  we  take  the  whole  ver- 
sion, wo  shall  find  a  very  large  portion  well 
translated,  and  truly  exhibiting  the  sense  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate  such  as  they  had  it.  Though 
the  council  of  Trent  had  deflued  the  Latin 
Vulgste  to  be  the  "authentic"  version,  as  j'et, 
when  the  Rhemish  version  was  printed,  there 
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irtyrd  hath  dlren  sf  gnlflcations,  that  to  be  kept 
vbich  hath  been  most  ooxnmoiily  ased  by  the 
most  eminent  F&thera,  being  agreeable  to  the 
jpxopriety  of  the  place  and  the  analogy  of  faith. 
S.  The  dirision  of  the  chaptera  to  be  altered 
eithw  not  at  all,  or  as  little  aa  may  be,  if  ne  • 
eessity  so  require.  6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all 
to  be  afllxed,  bat  only  for  the  explanation  of 
tbA  Helavw  or  Greek  words,  which  cannot, 
without  some  clrcumlocntion,  so  briefly  and 
^Oy  be  expressed  in  the  text.  7.  Snch  quota- 
tkms  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down,  as 
shall  serve  for  the  fit  references  of  one  Scrip- 
ture to  another" 

The  preceding  soTen  roles  are  the  general 
directions  for  proceeding  in  the  work ;  the  rest 
eootainthe  precise  directions  for  its  execntion:- 
8.  **  Efery  particular  man  of  each  company 
to  take  the  same  chapter  or  chapters;  and 
baTing  truttlaicd  or  amended  them  severally 
by  himself,  where  he  think  good,  all  to  meet 
together,  to  confer  what  they  have  done,  and 
agree  for  their  part  what  shall  stand.    9.  As 
any  one  company  has  despatched  any  one  book 
in  this  manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest, 
to  be  considered  of  serioasly  and  jndicionsly; 
tor  his  majesty  is  very  careful  in  this  point. 
10.  If  any  concpany.  upon  the  review  of  the 
book  so  sent,  shall  doubt  or  difTer  upon  any 
places,  to  send  them  word  thereof,  to  note  the 
places,  and  therewithal  to  send  their  reasons; 
to  which  if  they  consent  not,  the  difTcrenco  to 
be  compounded  at  the  general  meeting,  wiiich 
is  to  be  of  the  chief  persona  of  each  company, 
at  the  end  of  the  work.    11.  When  any  place 
of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of,  letters  to  be 
directed  by  authority,  to  send  to  any  learned  in 
the  land  for  bis  judgment  in  such  a  place.    12. 
Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  thereat 
of  his  clergy,  admoniahmg  them  of  this  trans- 
lation in  baud,  and  to  move  aud  charge  as  many 
as.  being  skilful  in  the  tonguea,  have  talcen 
pains  in  that  kind,  to  send  their  particular  ob- 
aervationa  to  the  company,  either  at  Westmin- 
ster, Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  according  aa  it  was 
directed  t>efore  in  the  king's  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishop.    13.  The  directors  In  each  company  to 
be  the  deans  (Andrews)  of  Westminster,  and 
(Bcrlow)  of  Cheater  for  Westminster,  and  the 
king's  professors  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the 
two   Universities.    14.   These  translations  to 
be  used,  when  they  agree  better  with  the  text 
than  the  Bishops  Bible,  viz.  Tyndalo's,  Cover- 
dais's,   Matthew's,  Whitchurch's,  (i.e.,  Cran- 
loer's.)  and  Geneva." 

To  these  the  following  rule  was  added  ;— 
•*  Beside  the  said  directors  before  mentioned, 
three  or  four  of  the  most  ancient  and  grave 
d^vmeji  m  e.iber  of  the  Universities,  not  em- 
?Sl!?ihS,^';\?.J^'^'^'  *^  ^  assigned  by  the 
«r  tSiTJ^^  n  hl!**^°'**^'ere»<^^ith  the  rest 
2  wll?He1^rJ^  "Z  o'rlT^  of  the  translation, 
vauon  Of  the  4th  ra^eTt;^;^^^,,^^,-'^-- 

According  to  theiw  iv.^  i   ^p"^'"""" 
p«*ed  the  «crnfir*!,'^^;*^»«°«.  ^^  ^<^t 
eesaiveljr.  lathenlutl         ^°®  translators  suc- 
48  "^^ttoce,  each  individual 


translated  every  book  which  was  allotted  to 
his  division.  Secondly,  the  readings  to  be 
adopted  were  agreed  upon  by  the  whole  of  that 
company  assembled  together,  at  which  meet- 
ing each  tranalator  must  have  been  solely  oc- 
cupied by  his  own  version.  The  book  thus 
finished,  waa  sent  to  each  of  the  other  com- 
panies to  be  again  examined;  and  at  these 
meetings  it  probably  was,  as  Selden  informs 
us,  that  "one  read  the  translation,  the  rest 
holding  In  their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of 
the  learned  tongues,  or  French.  Spanish, 
Italian,  etc.  If  they  found  any  fault,  they 
spoke ;  if  not,  he  read  on."  In  this  way  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  secure  a  faithful  trans- 
lation, as  the  whole  Bible  underwent  at  least 
six  different  revisions  by  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  kingdom.  The  transhition  won 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  1C07,  and  occupied 
about  three  years,  and  the  revision  of  it  occu- 
pied about  three  quarters  of  a  year  more.  Tho 
revisers  were  two  selected  from  each  of  the 
three  groups,  and  the  six  met  in  Loudon,  to 
superintend  the  publication.  The  final  cor- 
rection, and  tho  task  of  writing  the  several 
arguments  of  the  several  books,  was  given  to 
Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Miles 
Smith,  the  latter  of  whom  also  wrote  the  Dedi- 
cation and  Preface.  It  was  printed  in  Black 
letter  and  first  published  in  folio,  in  IGll,  with 
the  title:  "The  Holy  Bible,  Gonteyningtho  Okl 
Testament,  and  the  New:  Newly  Translated 
out  of  the  Originall  Tongues:  And  with  the 
former  Tran^'lations  diligently  compared  and 
reuiaed,  by  his  Maicsties  special  1  Commaade- 
ment.  Appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches." 
The  expense  of  this  translation  appears  not  to 
have  been  borne  by  the  king,  nor  by  any 
Govomoient  Commission,  but  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  by  Mr.  Barker,  citizen  and  stationer, 
of  London,  who  purchased  the  copyright  fop 
the  sum  of  £3,WK).  There  was  a  second  issuo 
in  IGll,  very  like  the  first,  yet,  as  Mr.  Fry,  la 
the  work  already  referred  to,  has  shown, 
almost  every  leaf  differed  from  it  In  the  Bet- 
ting up  of  the  type.  Notwithstanding  the 
popularity  of  the  earlier  revisions,  such  was  tho 
demand,  that  no  le.sa  than  six  editions  of  this 
translation  were  published  in  three  years.  Tho 
folio  editions  of  Kill,  1613, 1G17,  1C34,  and  1640, 
are  seldom  found  complete,  a.n  most  of  the 
copies  uro  much  mixed, — the  loaves  of  oao 
edition  being  used  to  complete  another  edition. 
This  translation  "has  subsequently  Iccn  fre- 
quently revised  with  great  care,  and  many 
margina)  additions  made,  but  few  changes  at- 
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tempted  in  the  body  of  the  work,  any  further 
than  correcting  the  orthography,  and  examin- 
ing and  correcting  the  italics.  The  Bible 
printed  at  Cambridge,  by  Buck  and  Daniel,  in 
1G38.  18  said  to  have  been  carefully  revised, 
cbicay  in  the  additions  to  the  italics,  by  royal 
command,  by  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Goad.  Mr.  Boys, 
Hr.  Mede,  an'l  other  eminent  scholars.  In 
1666-7.  Dr.  Walton  and  other  learned  divines 
were  appointed  to  examine  this  translation, 
with  reference  to  a  new  revision;  but  through 
the  political  changOH  of  the  times  the  buRiness 
proved  abortive.  In  1638,  this  translation  was 
ftgain  corrected,  and  many  references  to  par- 
allel texts  were  added  by  Dr.  Scattergood.  In 
1701.  a  very  line  edition  was  published  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Tenison,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  chronological  dales,  tables 
of  weights  and  measures,  etc.,  by  Bishop 
Lloyd.  But  the  most  complete  revision  was 
made  by  Dr.  Blancy.  under  the  direction  of 
the  Vice-Chancelior  and  delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  Prcss^^  at  Oxford.  In  this  edition, 
"which  was  printed  in  1769,  the  punctuation, 
itaiicif.  proper  names,  headings,  and  running 
titles  were  corrected:  some  material  errors  in 
the  chronology  were  rectified;  and  30.405 
new — but  not  always  real— references  were 
inserted  In  the  margin.  This  is  generally  con- 
Bidered  the  standard  edition  of  the  Authorised 
Version.  But  the  latest  revision,  made  in 
1851,  by  the  committee  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  is  the  result  of  a  careful  collation  of 
the  Oxford,  Cambridge.  London,  and  Edin- 
burgh editions;  in  which  the  italics,  the  capi- 
tals, the  punctuation,  and  the  headings  of  the 
chapters  are  corrected.  In  some  few  instances, 
errors  of  translation,  and  even  obsolete  words, 
are  corrected. 

It  has  often  been  afflrmed  that  "king 
James's  Bible  is  in  no  part  a  now  translation 
taken  directly  from  the  originals,  but  that  it  is 
merely  a  revision  of  the  earlier  English  ver- 
Biona,  and  compared  with  various  Continental 
translations."  These  remarks  are  not  strictly 
correct.  The  translators  themselves  give  us  a 
correct  view  of  the  nature  of  their  work.  In 
their  Dedication  to  king  James,  they  observe: — 
**For  when  your  Highness  had  once  out  of 
deep  judjonent  apprehended  how  convenient 
it  was,  that  out  of  the  Original  Sacred  Tongues, 
together  with  Comparing  of  the  labours,  both 
in  our  owe,  and  other  foreign  languages,  of 
many  worthy  men  who  went  before  us,  there 
Bhould  be  one  more  exact  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  the  English  tongue.** 
44 


And  again.  In  tbelr  noble  Proflue,  fbvj  nj, 

*'  If  you  ask  what  they  had  before  them ;  trulj 
It  was  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
the  Greek  of  the  New.  These  are  the  two 
golden  pipes,  or  rather  conduits,  where  throogli 
the  olive  branches  empty  themselves  into  tha 
gold.  ...  If  truth  is  to  be  tried  by  these 
tongues,  then  whence  should  a  translation  ba 
made,  but  out  of  thom  ?  These  tongnes  thera 
fore  (the  Scriptures,  we  say,  in  those  tongneC) 
we  set  before  us  to  translate,  being  the  tonpiea 
wherein  God  was  pleased  to  speak  to  Hit 
Church  by  His  Prophets  and  Apostles.  .  . , 
Neither,  to  be  short,  were  we  the  first  that  f^ 
in  hand  with  translating  the  Scriptures  Into 
English,  and  consequently  destitute  of  fonnar 
helps.  .  .  .  Neither  did  we  think  much  to  ooi^ 
suit  the  translators  or  commentators,  Chaldee^ 
Hebrew.  Syrian,  Greek,  or  Latin ;  no,  nor  tha 
Spanish,  PYeneh.  Italian,  or  Dutch;  neither 
did  we  distain  to  revise  that  which  we  had 
done,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  anvil  that  which 
we  had  hammered ;  but  having  and  using  •■ 
great  helps  as  were  needful,  and  fearing  no 
reproach  for  slowness,  nor  coveting  praise  (or 
expedition,  we  have  at  length  through  the  good 
hand  of  the  Lord  upon  us,  brought  the  work 
to  that  pass  that  you  see.** 

By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  most  eom-> 
petent  judges,  the  authorised  English  vertioa 
of  the  Bible  Is  ranked  among  the  very  best 
translations  of  this  or  any  other  book  in  tha 
world.     Selden  sa3r8  it  is  "the  best  of  all 
translations  as  giving  the  true  sense  of  the 
original. "     In  point  of  fidelity,  perspicuity, 
simplicity,  energy,  and  dignity,  it  doubtless 
stands  unrivalled.    It  cannot,  indeed,  be  con- 
sidered immaculate;  yet,  notwithstanding  oar 
vastly  extended  critical  apparatus,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  could  be 
surpassed  by  any  translation  which  should  now 
be  attempted.  Indeed,  our  persuasion  is,  that  no 
recent  translation  of  even  any  one  book  of  the 
Scriptures  is  equal,  in  all  points,  to  the  general 
correctness  and   fine   heart-speaking  Saxon 
of  our  good  old  English  Bible.    One  of  the 
most  distinguished  Biblical  scholars  of  our 
times,  the  late  Bev.  Professor  if.  Stuart,  when 
constrasting  the  English  Version  with   the 
Latin  Vulgate,  says  "  Ours  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
most  noble  production  for  the  time  in  which 
it  was  made.    The  divines  of  that  day  were 
very  different  Hebrew  scholars  from  what 
most  of  their  successors  have  been,  in  England 
or  Scotland.**    Undoubtedly  the  translaton 
had  embarrassments  thrown  in  their  way,  b7 
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At  aiUtruy  rastrlctioni,  growing  oat  of  the 

prefudOee,  padaatryf  or  the  cftprice  of  themon- 

Mxrh  by  vtaom  they  were  employed.    At  the 

timei,  they  frequently  exhibit  to.  their 

work  a  w»at  <^  w^iformttf  in  the  mode 

«f  renderinft  botii  in  regard  to  sini^e  words 

■ad  to  phretn     This,  we  admit,  was  in  some 

to  be  expected,  partly  from  the  magni- 

oT  the  work  itself,  and  partly  from  the 

iber  of  persons  employed  in  it,  nor  shonld 

«e»  prrtifr*,  disaent  from  what  the  translators 

teve  said  in  Jnstiflostion  of  their  not  tying 

down  to  an  absolate  ^  identity  of 

;.**    For,  as  they  remark,  it  wonld 

**  saroar  more  of  cariosity  than  wis- 

tittl  tianalators  should  feel  bound  in 

to  render,  for  example,  jthe  ssme 

B^btrv  or  Greek  words,  by  purpose^  nerer  by 

f;  slvays  by  thinks  never  by  suppose;  al- 

bfjtmneping,  never  by  traveUing ;  always 

ly/sM,  nerer  by  ocAe ;  always  by>^,  never 

ly  lierfs iiin,  etc.**    Yet  it  is  obvioas  that  a 

Man  sempolons  exactness  may  justly  be  re- 

fBirad  in  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  than 

Issiiy  other  translation ;  for,  as  Professor  Bash 

hat  diown,  in  some  of  the  following  instances 

cor  translators  have  varied  the  terms  uxmeces- 

■uHy,  BO  as  to  deprive  the  reader  of  the  signal 

adransages  to  be  gained  fr(?m  comparing  terms 

•ad  phrases  btrictly  parallel: — 

1. — HxDsxw  Words 
Rendered 

(diadem.  Job  xxix.  14. 
<  hood,  IsaUh  UL  23.     . 
(mitre,  Zech.  iiL  5. 
I  dwelling-place.  Psalm  IxxvL  2. 
J  habitaUon,  Jer.  xxL  13. 
J  den.  Psalm  civ.  t2. 
V  refuge,  Deut.  xxxilL  27. 
(wormwood,  Deut  xxix.  18. 
rwlL.....  ^  liemloek,  Hos.  x.  4. 
(gall,  Ps.  hdx.  21. 
i  owl,  Job  ixx.  29. 
\  OKtrich,  Lam.  iv.  3. 
j  nettles.  Job  xxx.  7. 
( thoros.  Prov.  xxiv.  81. 
«  helL  Psahn  ix.  17. 
'i  the  grave,  Psalm  cxlL  7. 

flaw.  Psalm  xdv.  20. 
statute,  Ex.  xv.  25. 
"J  decree.  Job  xxvlil.  28. 
I  ordinance,  Isa.  xxiv.  5. 
(coat  of  mail,  1  Sam.  xvlL  Sa. 
.  -  habergeon.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  14, 
(  breast  pUte,  Isa.  lix.  17. 
J  shield.  Psalm  xxxv.  2. 
\  bockler,  2  Sam.  xxii.  3L 
H^,.f,     f  locost  2  Chron-  viL  13. 
""'f^-'  \  inasahopper,  Lev.  xL  21L 
mtxux'    j  lintel,  1  Kings  vL  3L 
ssA...   I  post,  Dent.  vL  • 
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•^^W»»»«»« 


W^^v«. 


sapad., 
shakiq.., 


meUu- 
dah„ 


ffodn  ••• 

shamaim 
UsbnitK. 


(wail,  MIcah  L  8. 

<  mourn,  Zech.  xil.  10. 
(lament,  Jer.  iv.  8. 
J  cormorant,  Deut  xiv.  IT. 
(  pelican.  Lev.  xL  18. 

^fort  2  Sam.  v.  9. 

hold,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  22. 

stronghold,  2  Sam.  v,  7. 

castle,  1  Chron.  xL  6. 

munition,  Isa.  xxix.  7. 

bulwark,  Eccles.  ix.  14. 
fortress,  Psalm  xviii  3. 

{nations,  Gton.  xiv.  1. 
Gentiles,  Judges  iv.  S. 
heathen,  Jer  x.  2. 
f  vessels,  Isa.  llL  11. 
instruments,  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  IS, 
stuff,  Qen.  xxxL  87. 
armour,  Isa.  xxxix.  2. 
,  weapons,  Oen.  xxvii.  3. 

<  spring.  Psalm  IxxxviL  7. 
( fountain,  Oen.  viL  IL 
(heaven,  Deut  iv.  IL 
•\  heavens,  Dan.  iv.  26. 
(air,  2  Sam.  xxL  10. 
'  pattern,  Ex.  xxv.  9. 

likeness,  Ezek.  viiL  % 
form,  Ezek.  viii.  10. 
similitude,  Deut  iv.  18. 
,  figure,  Isa.  xliv.  13. 

2.— Q&SKK  WOBD& 

Rendered 

(family,  Epkiii.  15. 
patria •^lineage,  Luke  ii.  4. 

(kindred,  Acts  lii.  25. 
u^timt^m     i  ™o8t  excellent  Luke  i.  8, 
*'^*'*"**'—  tmost  noble.  Acts  xxiv.  3. 

(turn  upside  down.  Acts  xviL  8. 
anastatoo   <  make  an  uproar.  Acts  xxL  38 . 

(trouble,  Oal.  v.  12. 

<  in  due  time,  1  Tim.  ii.  6. 

^  in  his  times,  1  Tim.  vi.  15. 

(in  due  timcH,  Titus  L  3. 

(  ruler  of  the  feast  John  ii.  9. 
klinot..,  \  governor  of  the  feast,  ibid^  8. 
,.-„«„,.,  J  comfort  2  Cor.  i.  4. 
IX"^*^**  \  consolation,  2  Cor.  i.  5. 
_-_-^„_„.-  <  testify.  John  xv.  '2(i. 
marturem  ^  ^^^  witness,  John  xv.  27. 

Jdiversities,  1  Cor.  xii.  4. 
'^differences,  1  Cor.  xiL  5, 
j  abide,  Luke  xxiv.  29. 
( tarry,  ibid. 

eleo  ^  P^^y*  ^^•''-  ^''^-  ^• 
(  compassion,  ibid. 

i  everlasting.  Matt  xxv.  48. 

( eternal,  ibid. 

}  weariness.  2  Cor.  xi  27. 

1  labour,  1  Thess.  iL  9. 


kairois 
idiots,,^ 

archilri- 


diaireseis, 


meno. 


aionios..^ 
kopos..,,,. 


m^^uti,^    J  painfulness,  2  Cor.  xi.  27. 
"•**^**'»***'  •  \  travail,  1  Theas.  ii  9. 


3.— HsBRXW  Phbases. 
Rendered 

'  to  dress,  Qen.  iL  15. 
•••  1  to  till.  Gen.  iiL  23. 
^M^^  ii^x/...  ( the  pride  of  Jordan.  Zech.  xi.  SL 
^^«  \  the  swelling  of  Jordan,  Jer.  xiL 

doin 1     fi.xlix.l9il.44r^ 


leabed.,. 


i 


lymoDTTcnoN  to  the 


fftaonvncA. 


•f 


'the  prido  of  her  power,  Ezek. 

XXX.  6. 
the  pomp  of  her  strength,  Ezek. 
XXX.  18. 
turn  ainaim    t  set  eyes  upon.  Gen.  xllv.  31. 

al t  look  well  to,  Jcr.  xxxlx.  12. 

good  in  the  eyes  of,  Geu.  xlL87. 
)lea»eth  thee,  Oen.  xx.  15. 
llketh  him  best,  DcuL  xxUL 


tub  beainaim 


{good 
it?lk 
16. 


fema{$henai 
hhajfeii... 


nasaaeth 


I  how  old  art  thon  ?  Gon.  xlvli. 

8. 
the  diiys  of  the  years  of  my  life. 

Gen.  xlYll.  9. 
the  whole  age  of,  Gen.  xlvli  28. 

(swear,  Ex.  vi.  8 ;  Nam.  xiv.  80. 
lift  up  my  hand,  DeuU  xxxlL 

4.— Gbrek  PniU8X& 
JUndtred 
vptr  emoon    j  is  on  onr  part,  Mark  ix.  40. 
titin ( is  for  us,  Luke  ix.  50. 

«/i««^  ««*.,  r*«   "PW*  Indeed  is  willing, 
to  men  pneu- 1     jj^^*;  ^^  ^j  **• 

«w^o/Au-^  the  spirit  truly  ia  ready,  Mark 
*"^ I    xiv.88. 

(counted  for  righteousness,  Som. 
iT.  3. 
accounted   for  righteousness, 
Gul.  iii.  6. 
hnputed  for  righteousness,  Jas. 
ii.  23. 
fthey  shall  not  enter  into  my 
rest.  Ileb.  iii.  11. 

toi,  etc 1  if  they  shall  enter  into  myreat, 

I    Ueb.  It.  5. 
As  the  Hebrew  language  is  distinguished  for 
the  use  of  certain  peculiarities,  especially  in 
the  use  of  the  words  6aa/»lord  or  master,  uA 
»«man,  and  ben*=Bon^  our  translators,  in  ren- 
dering such  terms,  ought  to  have  been  guided 
by  some  fixed  or  uniform  rule.    However, 
there  are  no  Hebraisms  in  the  rendering  of 
which  they  have  shown  more  diversity  than 
those  in  which  such   terms    make  a  part. 
The  latter  of  these  not  only  signifies  ason^  but 
is  also  applied  to  productions  of  every  sort ; 
and  even  to  consequential  or  concomitant  re- 
lations.   Thus  an  arrow  is  called  the  son  of  the 
how;  the  morning  star,  the  son  of  the  morning; 
^rcshed-out  com,  the  son  of  the  floor;  and 
anointed  persons,  the  sons  of  oil.  In  rendering 
■Qch  phrases  onr  translators  have  generally 
■oftened  the  Hebraism;  still  their  usage  of 
tons  of  Belial  is  not  more  intelligible  than  sons 
of  Tolowr^  sons  of  righteousness,  sons  of  iniquity ; 
which  they  mollify  into  valiant  men,  righteous 
men,  wicked  men.   Indeed  if  once  they  admitted 
the  word  Belial,  they  should  have  retained  it 
throughout,  and  said  a  thing  of  Belial,  a  heart 
pf  Belial,  a  witness  of  Belial,  the  floods  of  Belial 
which,  however,  they  render  an  evil  disease,  a 
wiektd  heart,  an  ungodli/  witness,  the  floods  of 
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ungodliness;  nay,  they  have  onoe  or  twice 
translated  a  man  of  Belial^  a  wicked  man.  As 
such  phrases  are  leas  obviooain  a  version, 
but  are  still  important  to  the  intelligent  stud  j 
of  the  Scriptures,  we  annex  the  following  ex- 
amples:— 

Hebrew,  Common  Vertiom, 

Lord  of  dreams.    Gen.  xxxvii.  19.  draamsr. 
Lord  of  arrows,      Gen.  xlix.  23,  archers. 
Lord  of  words,       Ex.  xxiv.  14,  man  havini^ 

matters. 
Lord  of  hair,  2  Kings  L  8.  an  hairy  man. 

Lord  of  a  wing,      Prov.  i.  17.  bird. 
Lord  of  covenant.  Gen.  xiv.  13.  confederate. 
Master  of  anger,      Prov.  xxlt  24,  angry  man. 
Masterofappetite,  Prov.  xxiii.  2,  given  to  ap- 
petite. 
Master  of  waste,    Prov.  xviiL  9,  great  wasten 
Mistress  of  a  fa-    lSam.xxviiL7,a  woman  that 

miliar  spirit,  hath  a  familiar  spirit. 

Man  of  form,         1  Sam.  xvt  18,  a  conoelj 

person. 
Man  of , death,        1  Xings  IL  96,  worthy  of 

death. 
Manof  theground.  Gen.  ix.  20,  hnsbandman. 
Man  of  my  coun     Isa.  xlvi.  11,  man  that  ex* 

sel,  ecuteth  my  coxmseL 

Son  of  valour,        1  Sam.  xiv.  52,  valiant  man. 
Son  of  eight  days,    Gen.    xviL  12,  eight  days 

old. 
Son  of  boating,      Deut  xxv.   S,   worthy  of 

beating. 
A  Son  of  death,    1  Sam.  xx.  81,  shall  sniely- 

die. 
Son  of  a  night,      Jon.  iv.  10,  perished  in  %■ 

night. 
Horn  of  the  son    Isa.  v.  1,  a  very  f  mUfol  hiU. 

of  oil. 
Son  of  the  bow.     Job  xlL  28,  arrow. 
Sons  of  pledges,     2  Kings  xiv.  14.  hostacos. 
Sons  of  flame,        Job  v.  5,  sparka. 

Other  ff^traisms, 

Isa.  V.  24,  a  tongue  of  fire,  a  flame. 

Job  xxxlx.  28,  the  tooth  of  a  crag,  or  shaxp- 

a  rock.  pointed  rock. 

Ex.  xiv.  30,  the  lip  of  the  the  sea  shore. 

sea, 

Prov.   V.  4^   a   sword  of  a  two-edged 

mouths,  sm>rd. 

Psalm  Iv.    6,    who    shall  O  that  (optative> 

givo? 

Job  V.  20,  the  hands  of  the  the  power  of  the 

sword,  sword. 

Ps.  xlix.  15,  the  hand  of  the  power  of  tiie 

the  grave,  grave. 

Ex.  ii.  5,  the  hand  of  the  the   8ide   of  the 

river,  river. 

Ps.  Ixxvi.  3,  lightnings  of  arrows     of     the 

the  lK)w,  bow. 

Ps.  cxl.  5,  the  hand  of  the  the  way  side. 

way, 

Ex.  XV.  8,  the  heart  of  the  the  middle  of  the- 

seo,  sea. 

Job  iii.  9,  the  eyelids  of  the  the  dawning  of 

morning,  the  day. 

Geu.  xHx.  11,  the  blood  of  red  wine. 

grapes, 
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Jon.  iU.  S,  a  greftt  city  to    a  Terj  large  dty. 

Ood, 
9  Cor.  X.  4,  weftponB  power-   we»poni  dirlnely 

fal  to  Ood,  strong. 

PHktan  Izzx.  10,  cedars  of    goodly  or  toll 

Ood,  cedars. 

PHktan  xxxTL0,moaittain8    high  monntataia. 

ofQod, 
Acts  TiL  90,  beantifol  to    exceedingly  bean- 
God,  tifui. 
Oen.  xxfU.  S,  a  prince  of    a  mighty  prince. 

Ood, 
Gsn.  -riiT   26,  everlasting    ancient    and  en->^ 

iini«,  Hah.  iiL  6,  daring  hills. 

Soul  pnt  for  ptnon. 
VmXm  ctL  15,  sent  leanness  into  their  «>«/, 

(t^  into  thezn.) 
Job  XTi.  4,  if  yoar  $oul  were  in  my  90ut$ 

stead,  (tc  if  you  were  in  my  stead.) 
ProT.  xxT.  25,  to  a  thirsty  soul,  ff.«.,  to  a 

thirsty  penon.) 
Bom.  ^ii.  1,  let  erery  tout  he  snbject,  (Ic, 

eTsrypenon.) 
Acts  IL  «,  hlfl  soul  was  not  left  in  hades,  (Le^ 

ht  was  not  left.) 
Vast  xif.  IS,  in  whom  my  ioul  Is  well  pleased, 

(le^  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.) 
Bib,  X.  3S,  my  tout  shall  have  no  pleasnro, 

(Lt^  I -shall  have  no  pleasure.) 
Gen.  xix.  20,  and  my  *oul  shall  live,  ^.e., 
and  I  shall  Uve  ) 

Pteuliar  use  of  the  numbers  Seven^  Ten, 

Forty,  and  Heventy. 

Gen.  It,  24,  if  Cain  shall  be  avengod  sevenfold, 

traly  Lamcch  seventy  and  sevenfold. 
Lev.  xxvL  24,  will  puxiiBh  you  yet  secen  times 

for  your  sins. 
1  Sam.  IL  5,  the  barren  hath  homo  seven, 
Pb.  xii.  6,  purilled  seven  times. 
P&,  cxlx.  164,  seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise 

thee. 
Prov.  XX vL  16,  than  seven  men  that  can  ren- 
der s  renson. 
1  Kings  xlx.  IS.  teven  thousand  in  L«rael. 
Gen.  xxxi.  41,  chaugoil  my  wages  fen  limes. 
Lev.  xxvi.   Id,  (en  woman  shall  bake  your 

bread  in  one  oven. 
I  Sam.i.  i*,  letter  to  ihco  than  ten  botir. 
Zech.  vili.  23,  ten  men  shall  take  hold  •  •  . 

of  the  skirt  of  hira  that  is  a  Jew. 
Nam.  xiv.  3%  shall  wander  in  the  wilderness 

forty  yeiirs. 
F.x    xxlv.  IS,  Moses  was  in  the  mount  forty 

dayit  and  forty  nights. 
Nam.  xiv.  34,  ye  searched  the  land,  eyan  forty 

days. 
Deut.  XXV.  3,  forty  ntripPB  ho  may  give  him, 
1  Kjn?r*«  xix.  h,  in  the  strength  of  that  meat 

forty  days  and  forty  nights. 
EzT'k.  iv.  6,  Iwar  the  Iniquity  of  the  house  of 
Jvkdn.Yi  forty  days. 

Matt.  Iv.  '^i  and  when  he  had  fasted /ar/»/dnys. 

Geri.  VI I.  1 . .  and  the  flood  ^ah  forty  days  upon 

the  f-artb,  j      y      j      i 

°>^I,"d;"'i""'  "  **""  '°  P*^^  "  ">o  end  of 

^«  ov/ri^^4r"  ^^'  «»  >  Nlncroh  .ball 


Ex.  xxiv.  I,  and  teventp  of  the  elders  of  Israel. 

Jndg.  L  7,  threescore  and  ten  kings. 

Judg.  ix.  2,  the  sons  of  Jerubbool,  which  ar» 

threescore  and  ten  persons. 
3  Kings  X.  1,  and  Ahab  hod  seventy  sons. 
yUk.  xxiii.  15,  Tyro  shall  be  forgotten  seventy 

years. 
Jer.  XXV.  11,  shall  serve  the  king  of  Babylon 

seventy  years. 
Hatt.  xviiL  22, 1  say  not  tmto  thee,  tmtil  uvtn 

times;  but,  until  seventy  times  seven. 

The  peculiarity  in  the  Shemttish  use  of  these 
numbers,  as  by  the  western  Orientals,  consists 
in  their  being  employed  not  only  as  definite, 
but  sometimes  as  sacred^  and  sometimes  as 
round  or  indefinite  numbers,  signifying  ma/iy,  a 
long  time^  a  great  number.  The  same  poculiarity 
is  frequently  connected  with  the  term  thousand, 
(Dent.  1. 11;  viL  9;  Job  ix.  8;  Ps.  L  10;  xcL 
7;  Bev.  XX.2;  2  Pet,  ill.  8.) 

The 'following  list  of  obsolete  or  antiquated 
terms  occurs  In  the  authorised  version ;  but 
several  of  them  have  given  place  to  their 
modem  equivalents  In  the  margin.  In  soma 
cases,  it  Is  not  the  word  but  the  sense^  which 
has  become  antiquated. 

1.— Single  Tebxs. 

counsel,  1  Chron.  xif.  10, 
before,  2  Kings  xx.  4. 
althouiih,  Ezek.  xiii.  7, 
hungn'.  Matt.  iv. !?. 
soon.  Matt.  xiii.  2u. 
desert? ngj  Jer.  if.  19. 
animal.  Kcv.  iv.  fl,  7. 
ensnare<l.  Isa.  viii.  21. 
expose.  Isa.  xvi.  3. 
blisters.  Exodus  ix.  9. 
rumour.  Nah.  iii.  V). 
encamp,  Isa.  xxix.  3. 
baggage,  1  Sam.  xvii.  22. 
capital,  Exodmi  xxxvi.  38k 
entirely,  Josh.  Iii.  17. 
bonier,  limit,  Deut.  xSx.  8. 
behaviour,  1  Tim.  Iv.  12. 
cakes.  1  Kings  xiv.  3. 
skilful,  Ex.  xxxvili.  va. 
umpire,  Job  ix.  33. 
part.  Exodus  xxix.  40. 
en<lureth.  Matt.  xiii.  21, 
till,  l  Sam.  viii.  12. 
example.  1  Cor.  x.  11. 
tiTat,  Luke  xx.  11. 
avoid.  Job.  ii.  3. 
fortilled,  Deut  ill.  5. 
contest,  Zech.  i.  21. 
granary-.  Mall.  iii.  12. 
graftetf,  Rom.  xi.  17 — 24. 
armour.  broa.stplate,  E::odn* 

xxviii.  32. 
in  rank.  Exodus  xii?.  1^. 
thus  fur.  Job  xxxv.Ml.  11. 
helpctl,  Pwtlm  Ixxxiii.  H. 
becoming.  2  Cor.  viii.  2L 
drawers,  Don.  iii.  21. 
hamstring,  Josh.  xi.  9. 


Advisement 

Afore 

Albeit 

An  hungered 

Anon 

Baokslldings 

Beast 

Bestead 

Bewray 

Blaina 

Bruit 

Camp 

Carriage 

Chapiter 

Clean 

Coast 

Convorsntion 

Cracknels 

Cunning 

Davsmaa 

Deal 

Dureth 

Ear 

Ensamp!o 

Entreat 

Eschew 

Fenced 

Fi*ay 

Gamer 

(i  raffed 

Habergeon 

namoss 

Ilifberto 

IFuIpon 

Honest 

llovcn 

Hou^h 


IKTRODXrcnON  TO  THE 


InBtently 

Kerchielk 

Klne 

Luck 

Lad 

lieasing 

liOt 

LiKt,  linted 

Magnifical 

Marvel 

Meat 

MinlRh 

Molten 

More 

Mufflers 

Mauitton 

Of 

Of 

PasRion 

Peeled 

Poll,  PoUed 

Pteve&t 

■ProToke 

Purtenanoe 

<^ick 

Bavin 

Seethe 

"Servitor 

SilverlingB 

Skill 

Sod,  sodden 

iSore 

'Stahlifth 

Stature 

Straitly 

Straw 

Swollen 

Tablets 

Tache 

Tale 

Terraces 

Thief 

"Trow 

Twain 

Unto 

Unwittlnifly 

Wastcness 

•Wax 

"Wench 

"Wist 

Wonhlp 


Cftmestir,  Luke  tIL  4. 
bood8,  Ezok.  xiiL  18. 
cowR,  Oen.  zxxiL  1ft. 
want.  Gen.  zriii.  38. 
▼onth.  Gen.  zxL  13. 
lies.  Psalm  It.  3. 
binder,  Bom.  i.  18. 
please,  Matt  zrii.  12. 
great,  1  Chron.  xxll.  6, 
wonder,  Eccles.  t.  8. 
food.  Matt.  lU.  4. 
diminish.  Psalm  ctU.  89. 
moltcKl,  Ezek.  zxIt.  1L 
greater.  Acts  xix.  33. 
Teils,  Isaiah  iiL  19. 
fortification,  Xah.  li.  L 
by.  Matt  L  18. 
fr(»m.  Matt  viL  16. 
suffering,  Acts  L  8. 
stripped,  Isaiah  zrill.  2. 
cut  the  hair  off,  £zek.  xHt. 

20. 
go  before,  Ps.  zxi.  8;  ITheas. 

iv.  16. 
excite,  Heb.  x.  24. 
Inward  parts,  Ex.  xiL  9L 
liTing,  Acts  X.  42. 
prey,  Gen.  xltx.  27. 
boil,  2  Kings  iv.  38. 
servant,  2  Kings  iv.  48. 
pieces  of  silver,  Isa.  vii.  28. 
know,  1  Kings  r.  6. 
boil.  Gen.  xxv.  29. 
severe,  very  much.  Gen.  xlx. 

9;  xlt66;  Heb.  x.  29. 
establish,  1  Peter  v.  10. 
height  Num.  xlil.  83. 
strictly.  Gen.  xliiL  7. 
scatter.  Matt  xxv.  26. 
swelled,  Acts  xxviil  6. 
bea<ls.  Exodus  xxxv.  22. 
book,  Exodnsxxvi.  6. 
numlier,  Elxodus  v.  8. 
balustrades,  2  Chron.  ix.  IL 
robber,  Matt  xxvii.  88, 44. 
thipk,  Luke  xvU.  9. 
two,  1  Sam.  xviiL  21. 
for,  John  xv.  7. 
nnawures.  Lev.  xxii.  14. 
wasting,  Zeph.  i.  1ft. 
become,  Isa.  IL  6. 
girl,  2  Sam.  xvli.  17. 
knew,  Exuduft  zvl.  1ft. 
honour,  civil  rospcctLukexlv. 

10. 

3  —  Phkasrs. 


Oood  man  of  the 

house 
Uppermost 

rooms 
And  all  to  brake 
Hunger-bitten 

Take  no  thought 
laughed  to  scorn 
Cast  the  same  in 

his  teeth 
Chode  with 
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master  of  the  family,  Matt 

XX.  11. 
chief  places  at  table.  Matt 

xxlii.  6. 
and  broke,  Judg.  ix.  ftS. 
weakened  with  hunger.  Job 

xvlii.  12. 
be  not  anxious.  Matt  vL  2ft. 
derided.  Matt  ix.  24. 
reproved  him.  Matt  xxvii. 

44. 
quarrelled  or  dispnted  with, 

Qen.  xxxi  86. 


Wedoyontowit  welnftiniiyoii,SCor.viB.1. 

It  repented  the  be  repented.  Gen.  tL  9. 

Bepented    bbn-  be  repented,  MstL  zxtB.  H 

self 

Stricken  in  ac*  •dvanoedinace.GeB.ZTBL 

IL 

Enow   nothing  know  anything  tgidiiitiqyw 

by  myself  self,  1  Cor.  iv.  4. 

Sat  a  meat  sat  at  table.  Matt  ix.  1% 

In  the  following  list  of  learned  tenns  re- 
tained in  a  version  which  is  remarkable  forte 
use  of  English  words  in  preferenoe  to  Uiom  bt 
Boman  origin,  several  may  be  ttp^dlLod  wbick 
throu£b  long  nse  have  become  both  fandUar 
and  intelligible ;  and,  in  regard  to  othera,  H 
would  be  dUBcnlt  to  express  their 
well,  with  out  a  tedious  drcomlocntion  >— 
Adjure  pat  on  oath. 


Amerce 

Barbed 

Celestial 

Centurion 

Cogitation 

Consolation 

Consort 

Delectable 

Disannul 

Diversity 

Divination 

Easter 

Exaction 

Exorcist 

Illuminated 

Immutable 

Implead 

Importunity 

Incensed 

Infldol 

Inordinate 

Inquisition 

Laud 

Legion 

Matrix 

Mollified 

Oocurrent 

Omnipotent 

Partition 

Predestinate 

Prognosticator 

Proselyte 

Quartemion 

Bemission 

Scribe 

Synagogue 

Terrestrial 

Tetrarch 

Vocation 


fine. 

bearded. 

heavenly. 

Boman  dODioeiw 

thought 

comfort 

partner. 

delightful 

make  void. 

variety. 

foretelling. 

passover. 

demand,  tribute. 

expeller  of  evil  splillil. 

enlightened. 

nnchangeabie. 

go  to  law. 

earnest  entrea^. 

enraged. 

unbeliever. 

irregular. 

inquiry. 

praise. 

bodyofBomanaoldlMlk 

womb. 

softened. 

incident 

ohnlghty. 

division. 

fore-deterUbied. 

foreteller. 

convert. 

party  of  four  soldian* 

TorgivenesB. 

writer. 

awembly. 

earthly. 

Boman  governor. 

calling. 


The  careful  reader  of  tho  Scriptnrea  muit 
have  remarked,  that  the  name  of  the  same 
person  or  pZoee  is  often  unhappily  expressed 
differently  in  different  places.  We  subjoin 
from  the  PentaUueh  some  proper  names  whidi 
are  strangely  varied  in  the  other  books ;  first* 
tvent^wo  names  expressed  differently  in  the 


UJESAXUBX  or  THE  BIBLE. 


tegttoea;  Mid  MMntttm  of  thwntn  onr 
ki»lfttSon;    •ad  tbea  twentp-eiffht 
I  expRHed  nnifonnJty  in  the  Aftrni^  yet 
AlBCDtlj  In  (ha  EnsUih  :^ 


Aid 


Hnpiiiiii 
HMfaim 


Job 
OInl 


Pta. 


Ailkdolh 

Awbur 

Cuntn 
Ecoch 

Ecos 
Gaza 

Izbsr 
Jfcred 
Jazer 
Jeboithn* 

lUbaU 
SfethnseULb 

Kaphish 

Philutim 

Phot 

BaAOMses 

B«chel 

B^phaim 

Sftl&h 

Sanl 

Beth 

Temanl 

Tior 

Zared 

Zeboiim 


AUan. 

Addar. 

BaoeL 

OXDi. 

Qerahom. 

JoshiuL 

Hapham. 

Bholuuax 

Julb. 

NemoeL 

Jethro. 

Jashab. 

EbaL 

JoahiHk 

FaL 

Paonel. 

Diphath. 

Sb«ptiL 

ZephL 

Zeiah. 

Springa  of  Flagah. 

Aunr. 

Children  of  Jaakan. 

Kenan. 

Henoch. 

Enosh. 

Axzah. 

Girgashites. 

Izehar. 

Jered. 

Jaazcr. 

Joshua. 

MahU. 

Mathusolflk 

Moloch. 

KephiHh. 

Tho  Philistlnea 

Pot 

Bameaes. 

BaheL 

Giants. 

Sala. 

Shanl. 

Bheth. 

The  Temanlteai 

Tyre,  Tyni». 

Zered. 

Zehoim. 


KoUiin^  can  be  more  clear  than  that  these 
f^  proper  names  should  be  expressed  with 
lbs  very  same  letters,  in  the  places  where  the 
nfglnal  vorda  are  properly  the  same,  and 
KsBSi  should  be  dtetlngoished  accurately,  and 
ieflned  with  exact  uniformity.  And  no  true 
otte  who  feels  that  names  of  penons  and 
fkeu  should  be  defined  irith  exact  uniformity 
i9 


will  think  lightly  of  this  advice  of  Origen, 
**  No  person  who  desires  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand the  saored  Writings,  should  underralno 
a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  proper  names.** 
Our  translators  have  also,  in  many  instances* 
gfren  from  the  Greek,  Hebrew  names  with 
Greek  forms  or  terminations;  where,  for  the 
sake  of  unlfonnity,  the  Hebrew  terminations 
should  have  been  restored ;  as  many  readers 
maybe  ignorant  that  some  of  the  persons 
spoken  of  by  one  name  in  the  New  Teutamenl 
are  the  same  with  those  spoken  of  by  another 
In  the  Old  Testament  ;— 


Hagar 

Ashdod 

Haran 

Kish 

Elijah 

Elisha 

Isaiah 

Jeremiah 

Jeromiah 

Joshua 

Jonah 

Jehoram 

Jehoshaphaft 

Jndah 

Messiah 

Xoah 

HoBoa 

Peleg 

Behoboam 

Shem 

Uriah 

Zecharioh 


Agar. 

Azotus. 

Cbarran. 

Cis. 

Elias. 

£Ul»eus. 

Esaios. 

Jereniy. 

TeremiaSa 

Jesujs. 

Jonas. 

Joram. 

JosaphaL 

Judas. 

Messios. 

Noe. 

Osee. 

Phalec 

Boboam. 

Sem. 

Urias.     . 

Zacharlas. 


Where  names  end  in  iah^  it  is  peculiarly 
wrong  thus  to  tranRform  them,  because  in  near- 
ly  every  case  those  names  are  compounded 
with  Jah,  or  Jehovah;  as  are  those  that  end  in 
el  with  Elohim — God.  Upon  tho  same  prin- 
ciples of  uniformity,  tho  words,  Thomas  Didy^ 
mtM,  Marcus,  Lucas,  and  Timothons,  would 
tend  more  to  the  identifying  of  the  pcrsonn,  if 
they  were  translated  Thomas  tho  twin,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  Timothy. 

Smro-Chaldak  Words. 


Abbe. 

Aceldama. 

Armageddon. 

Bar-abbas. 

Beelzebub. 

Bethesda. 

Boanerges. 

Cephas. 

Corban. 


Epbphatha 

Gabbutho. 

Golgotha. 

Mammon. 

Maranatha. 

BabbL 

BabbonL 

Baca. 

Tabitho. 


Eloi,Eloi,lama  Sft-  Talithacum!; 
boichthanL 

The  translators  of  the  authorised  rerslon, 

not  being  able  in  sereral  cases  to  determino 

which  of  two  meanings  borne  by  a  word,  or 

which  of  two  words  found  in  different  copies, 

should  be  admitted  Into  the  text,  adopted  the 


nrrRODrcnoN  to  the 


InttantiT 

Kerchicn 

Kino 

Lack 

Lad 

Leasing 

Let 

LiHt,  liitted 

Magniflcal 

Marvel 

Heat 

MinlRh 

Molten 

More 

Mufflers 

Monition 

Of 

Of 

Passion 

Peeled 

Poll,  PoUed 

Trerent 

•ProToke 

Purtenanoe 

<^aick 

Bavin 

£$eethe 

^•rvitor 

Silverlinga 

Skill 

Sod,  sodden 

fioro 

'Btahllsh 

Stature 

Ktraltly 

Straw 

Swollen 

Tablets 

Toche 

Tale 

Tprraoes 

Thief 

"Trow 

Twain 

TTnto 

Unwittingly 

'Wastonees 

•Wax 

"Wench 

Wist 

Woruhlp 


earnestly,  Lnke  rH  4. 
boods,  Ezok.  zilL  18. 
cows,  Qen.  xzxiL  16. 
want.  Gen.  xviiL  38. 
vonth,  G«n.  xxL  12. 
lies.  Psalm  iv.  3. 
hinder,  BonL  i.  18. 
please,  Matt,  xviL  12. 
great,  1  Chron.  xxiL  ff. 
wonder,  Eccles.  t.  8. 
food.  Matt.  Hi.  4. 
diminish.  Psalm  crii.  S9. 
molted,  Ezek.  xxiv.  IL 
greater,  Acts  xix.  82. 
Tells,  Isaiah  iiL  19. 
fortification,  Xah.  ii.  L 
by.  Matt.  1. 18. 
from.  Matt  viL  16. 
suffering.  Acts  i.  8. 
stripped,  Isaiah  xviil.  2. 
cut  the  hair  off,  Ezok.  xHt. 

20. 
go  before,  Pa.  xxL  8;  IThess. 

iv.  15. 
excite,  Heb.  x.  34. 
Inward  part^  Ex.  xiL  9. 
living.  Acts  x.  43. 
prey.  Gen.  xlix.  27. 
boil,  2  Kings  iv.  88. 
servant,  2  Kings  iv.  48. 
pieces  of  Rilver,  Isa.  vii  38. 
know,  1  Kings  v.  6. 
boll.  Gen.  xxv.  20. 
severe,  very  much.  Gen.  xlx. 

9;  xli.  66;  Heb.  x.  29. 
estahlifih,  1  Peter  v.  10. 
height.  Num.  ziil  82. 
strictly.  Gen.  xlia  7. 
scatter.  Matt  xxv.  2G. 
swelled.  Acts  xxviii.  8. 
beads.  Exodus  xxxv.  ^ 
hook,  ExodusxxvJ.  6. 
nimiber.  Exodus  v.  8. 
balustrades,  2  Chron.  ix.  IL 
robber,  Matt,  xxvil.  88,  44. 
think,  r<nke  zvii.  9. 
two,  1  SanL  xviil.  21. 
for,  John  xv.  7. 
unawares.  Lev.  xxii.  14. 
wasting,  Zeph.  i.  16. 
become,  Isa.  li.  6. 
girt  2  8am.  xvii.  17. 
knew.  Exodus  xvi.  15. 
honour,  civil  respoct,LukexlT. 
10. 

3  —  Phsasrs. 


Oood  man  of  the 

house 
Uppermost 

rooms 
And  all  to  brake 
Hunger-bitten 

Take  no  thought 
laughed  to  scorn 
Cast  the  same  in 

his  teeth 
Cliodo  with 
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master  of  the  family.  Matt 

XX.  IL 
chief  places  at  table.  Matt 

xxilL  6. 
and  broke.  Judg.  fx.  68. 
weakened  with  himger,  Job 

xviii.  12. 
be  not  anxious,  Matt  tL  26. 
deridetl.  Matt  ix.  24. 
reproved  him,  Matt  xxvil. 

44. 
quarrelled  or  disputed  with. 

Gen.  xxxL  38. 


Wedoyontowit  we  Inform  yua,»Oor.^tl.l. 

It  repented  the  he  repented.  Gen.  tL  «L 

Bepented    him-  he  tepented,  MmxL  xsntL  H 
self 

Stricken  in  ace  adTaaoedinace,GeB.zTl& 

__  *« 

Know   nothing  know  anything  MyBBtaob 

by  myself  self,  1  Cor.  iv.  4. 

Sat  a  meat  sat  at  taUe,  Matt.  ix.  U^ 

In  the  foUowing  list  of  learned  tema  w- 
taincd  in  a  version  which  is  remaxkaUe  for  lli 
use  of  English  words  in  pieferenoe  to  thoae  o( 
Boman  origin,  several  may  be  spectOed  whkh 
throng  long  nse  have  become  both  faailtar 
and  intelligible ;  and,  in  regard  to  others,  It 
would  be  difficult  to  express  their 
well,  with  out  a  tedions  clrcnmlocnti(m>— 

Adjure  pat  on  oath. 

Ambassagi 

Amerce 

Barbed 

Celestial 

Centurion 

Cogitation 

Consolation 

Consort 

Delectable 

Disannul 

Diversity 

Divination 

Easter 

Exaction 

Exorcist 

Illuminated 

Inmiutablo 

Implead 

Imporiunitj 

Incensed 

Infidel 

Inordinate 

Inquisition 

Laud 

Legion 

Matrix 

Mollified 

Occurrent 

Omnipotent 

Partition 

Predestinate 

Prognosticator 

Proselyte 

Quartemlon 

Bemission 

Scribe 

Sjmagogne 

Terrestrial 

Tetrarch 

Vocation 


fine. 

bearded. 

heavenly. 

Boman  offloec 

thooght 

oomfort 

pariner. 

delightfnL 

make  void. 

Tarietv. 

foretelllni^ 

pasaover. 

demand,  tribote. 

exneller  of  evil  aptaftii 

enlightened. 

nnchangeable. 

go  to  law. 

earnest  entreaty. 

enraged. 

unbeliever. 

irregular. 

inquiry. 

praise. 

womb. 

softened. 

incident 

ahnlgfaty. 

division. 

fore-detemlBed. 

foreteller. 

convert 

party  of  foor 

ToigivenesB. 

writer. 

assembly. 

earthly. 

Boman  gotemob 
calling. 


The  careful  reader  of  tho  Seriptnna 
have  remarked,  that  the  name  of  tho 

penon  or  ptaee  is  often  unhappily      .    

differently  in  different  places.  We  snlijotei 
from  the  Pentatrueh  some  propernamas  wUda. 
are  strangely  varied  in  the  other  books  t 
ttetntjf^wo  names  expressed  diffsietttly  In  tk« 


LITEBATUHE  OF  THX  SIBLB. 


«fha«,  inalefa<^T8,**  as  In  the  edftkmt  author- 
lied  in  Scotland. 

It  may  be  that  eedesiaatlcal  reasonfl  ooca- 
aSooBiiy  infloenoed  the  tranalaton.  In  John  x. 
M,  we  read,  *«and  there  shidl  be  one  fold,  and 
one  sheidlierd.**  The  proper  rendering  ia,  **  and 
there  ahall  be  one  flock,  and  one  abepherd.** 

We  may  alao  observe,  that  the  words  in  John 
xhr.  6.  **  I  am  the  way,  the  tmth,  and  the  life,** 
vh  jdi  is  the  reading,  probably  by  misprint,  of 
the  first  edition,  1611,  have  been  frequently 
printed  dnco  1631, — ^I  am  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life.**  The  latter  is  the  correct 
Teading.  &nd  oa^t  not  to  be  departed  from. 

The  present  ntmicral  division  of  the  Scrip- 
turn  into  rhapUrs  and  verses,  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The 
Pentateuch  was  divided  by  the  Jews,  at  an 
esrty  per.od,  into  flfty-fonr  parcuA(ofA<*seo- 
tUm ;  cne  of  which  was  read  in  the  synagogue 
f^xtrj  sabbath  day.  (Acts  ziiL  21.)  These 
sertiOBi  were  subdivided,  probably  by  the 
liaiorptcs,  into  GSQ  siderim  or  orders.  After 
the  reading  of  the  law,  it  was  idso  cus- 
tcisAry.  from  an  ecrly  peiiod,  to  read  a  Pass- 
at from  the  prophets,  and  with  that  to  dis- 
«oIre  The  a^fecmbly.  Such  passxigcs  were 
eiiiol  hapfif orot fi = d\&Tn\mion9 ;  and  appear  to 
lure  been  selected  according  to  the  choice  of 
asT  read'T.  (Acts  xiiL  15. ;  xxvii.  43 ;  Luke 
iT.  16.)  The  divisions  or  sections  found  in  the 
^jr?ek  cn'l  Latin  manuscripts  are  different 
from  tbo^  of  the  Hebrew  books ;  they  are  of 
tiB*«5iial  and  arbitrary  length,  and  very  differ- 
ent fmm  the  chapters  In  our  printed  Bibles. 
So.  a! so,  the  books  of  tho  New  Testament 
▼crft  diride^,  at  an  early  period,  into  certain 
prt'.' ins,  which  appear  under  various  names. 
Trj.  divUlon  into  church  lessons,  rood  in  the 
assemblies  like  the  sections  of  the  law  and  the 
rrc.phet55,  was  the  most  ancient.  Subsequently 
t2ie  Xew  Testament  \ras  divided  into  two  kinds 
of  wr:;t:ons,  called  titles  and  chapters.  The  titles 
yr^T'-i  p«jrti«^»ns  of  the  Gospels,  with  summaries 
p.3ccd  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  page.  Tho 
chapf^rs  were  dlvisionf^,  with  numeral  nota- 
tfon?.  chiefly  odapted  to  the  Gospel  harmony 
of  Ammonius.  Other  sectional  divisions  are 
cera-.ionally  seen  in  manuKcripts,  which  oppcar 
to  have  varied  at  different  times  and  in  dif- 
ferent churches,  according  as  festival  days 
verc  moltiplied. 

The  numeral  division  of  tho  Old  and  New 

Te!»taments  into  modem  chapters  is,  by  some, 

atrribed  to  the  schoolmen,  who,  with  Cardinal 

Hogh  of  St.  Cher,  were  the  authors  of  the 
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Concordance  for  the  Latin  Vulgate,  abont  aj>. 
1240.  Others  ascribe  these  divisions  to  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died 
A.D.  1228.  Whoever  was  the  author,  fh)in 
aboat  this  period,  the  division  of  the  several 
books  into  chapters  waa  gradually  adopted  in 
the  Latin  and  other  versions ;  and,  finally,  in 
the  Hebrew,  with  a  few  variations ;  and  also 
in  the  Greek  text.  The  several  Psalms  were 
not  included  in  this  division,  inasmuch  as  wo 
have  them  as  they  were  originally  composed 
and  collected. 

The  present  numeral  division  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  rerjes  is  of  still  more  recent  origin 
than  the  chapters  In  the  Bible  ascribed  to 
Cardinal  Hugh,  tho  subordinate  divisions  were 
not  indicated  by  numerals,  but  by  the  capital 
letters  A.  B.  C.  etc.,  placed  at  ceriain  distances 
from  each  other  in  the  margin.  The  Hebrew 
manuscripts  contain  pesukim  or  vermicular 
divisions,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  the 
sophpatuk  (:)"-end  of  the  verso.  Tliis  versl- 
cular  division  waa  probably  made  by  the 
Masoretes  of  Tiberias,  about  A.D.  600.  In  the 
Masora,  the  nconher  of  verses  indicated  by  tho 
sUluk  and  the  soph  pasuk  is  carefully  given  at 
tho  end  of  each  book  of  the  Bible ;  but,  in  tho 
margin  of  the  text  only  every  fifth  veme  is 
marked  by  a  Hebrew  letter.  The  Masoretio 
verses,  thus  divided  by  the  soph  pasuk  are  tho 
same  as  our  present  versos  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, tho  principal  of  which  is  that,  in  the 
Hebrew,  the  titles  of  tho  pBalms  are  marked 
among  tho  versos.  About  a.d.  1440,  Rabbi 
Isaac  Nathan,  in  his  Concordance,  marked  the 
numlx)rs  of  the  chapters  according  to  the 
Latin  version;  ho  also  marked  the  number 
of  each  of  tho  Masoretic  verses  as  they  exist 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Pagninus,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  into  Latin,  1528,  appears  to  have  been 
tho  first  who  marked  each  verse  in  the  margin 
with  an  Arabic  numeral.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment his  verses  are  tho  Masoretic,  the  same, 
as  wo  have  seen,  with  those  now  in  use. 
The  Greek  manuscripts  of  tho  New  Tes- 
tcment  usually  contain  a  division  into  short 
sentences,  sometimes  called  sticheoi—xcTf.ea, 
They  are  frequently  double  or  treble  the  length 
of  our  ordinary  verses;  but  sometimes  they 
are  identical  with  them.  Pagninus,  in  his 
New  Testament,  adopted  this  ancient  versi- 
cular  division,  with  some  alterations,  and 
numbered  tho  verses  as  he  had  done  in  the 
Old  TcRtamcnt.  His  verses  are  frequently 
three  times  the  length  of  our  present  verses. 
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Henry  Stephena,  in  his  edition  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  1555,  adopted  the  system  of  Pagni- 
nos  for  the  Old  Testament.  But,  in  his  Greek 
and  Latin  New  Testament,  1551,  aud  also  in 
the  Testament  accompanying  the  Bible  of 
1555,  he  introduced  a  different  division,  partly 
from  the  manuscripts,  and  partly  his  own  in- 
yention.  This  diyision,  thus  breaking  up  the 
text  into  fragments,  and  frequently  without 
reference  to  the  sense,  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  adapt  the  New  Testament  to  his  Greek 
Concordance.  He  is  said  to  have  executed  it 
*' while  riding  on  horseback" — undoubtedly 
in  haste.  From  this  period,  this  division, 
which  is  precisely  the  same  as  now  in  use, 
become  general.  Li  1557,  it  was  adopted  in 
the  Engllbh  New  Testament  printed  at  Geneva. 
Ab  the  breaking  the  sacred  text  into  small 
fragments  interferes,  occasionally,  with  the 
•ense,  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  number 
of  the  verses  were  printed  in  the  margin. 

Improper  dicisioru  o/cftapter*. 


G«n.  iLl-d 
Josh.  vi.  1-5 
Bom.  V.  1 
Bom.  viii.  1    . 
Bom.  XV.  1-13 
ICor.  iv.  21   . 
1  Cor.  xi.  1     . 


2  Cor.  iv.  1-6  ... 
8  Cor.  V.  1  ... 
2  Cor.  vi.  1  ... 
2  Cor.  viii.  1  ... 
£ph.  V.  1,  2  ... 
Col.  lU.  1 


Improperly  separa-  chap.  1. 

ted  from        ...  chap.  5. 

I.  ...  ...  ...  Cuup.  4. 

I.  ...  ...  ...  Cuup.  /• 

chap.  14. 

chap.  5. 

chap.  10. 


Chan.  3. 
chap.  4. 
chap.  5. 
chdp.  7. 
chap.  4. 
chap.  2. 


Isaiah  Hi.  13,  etc.,  ought  to  be^  chapter  llii. 

Joel  ii.  28,  etc.  ought  to  begin  a  new  section  or 
chapter. 

Nahum,  i.  15,  ought  to  be^^n  chapter  ii. 

Job  xl.  1-14,  ought  to  come  in  after  chapter 
xlii.  G. 

Hicah  V.  1,  belongs  to  chapter  iv.;  vcr.  2  pro- 
perly begins  the  chapter. 

On  the  whole,  however,  if  we  except  the 
several  faults  adverted  to,  the  abatements  to 
be  made  from  the  general  excellence  of  the 
established  version  are  extremely  trivial;  and 
whatever  defects  moy  he  pointed  out,  they  are 
chargeable  rather  upon  the  age  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  was  mode  than  upon 
the  translators  themselves.  It  i.s,  indeed,  pos- 
sible that  occasional  instances  of  wrung  or 
inadequate  rendering  may  be  speciflcd — that 
l^mmatical  propriety  may  be  sometimes 
■lightly  viohitod — that  Greek  ond  Hebrew 
idioms  may  not  olways  be  too  happily  trans- 
fused into  Englieh, — that  modes  of  expression 
lacking  in  delicacy,  or  dignity,  or  per3piculty, 
may  hero  and  there  occur,  but  they  are  few 
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and  far  between,  and  a  thousand-fold  oat- 
weighed  by  the  evident  study  of  rigid  JUMtp 
everywhere  exhibited.  While  the  changes 
effected  in  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  centories, 
in  our  habitudes  of  thought  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression, do  doubtless  render  certain  emenda- 
tions intrwsicaliff  a  desideratum,  yet  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  actually  innovating' 
upon  the  established  text,  under  whatever 
plea,  we  at  once  plant  ourselves  on  the  ground 
of  strict  adherence  to  its  every  letter.  Thft 
advantages  of  retaining  incorrupt  a  standard 
harmoniously  accepted  by  so  large  a  portioB 
of  Christendom  are  so  signally  great,  and  tlia 
evils  which  would  inevitably  result  from  its 
allowed  invasion  so  manifold  and  vast,  tiist 
we  trust  the  day  is  far,  far  distant,  when  tlia 
first  step  shall  be  taken  towards  supplantteg 
this  time-hallowed  version  in  the  estimation 
of  the  millions  by  whom  it  is  now  so  affectioo-' 
ately  cherished.  Incomparably  better  will  tt 
be  that  any  little  improvements  in  the  way 
of  explication,  modernized  diction,  euphemism, 
etc.,  should  be  suggested  in  critical  or  popular 
comments,  in  Biblical  Introductions,  in  ser- 
mons, in  fact,  any  way,  rather  than  in  the  form 
of  direct  alterations  of  a  text,  as  to  which  our 
instinctive  prayer  is,  "  Let  it  stand  for  ever.** 

The  tribute  of  an  English  scholar  of  th» 
Bomish  community  to  the  superlative  excel- 
lence and  infiucuce  of  this  precious  version, 
deserves  our  thoughtful  consideration:  "  Wh<^ 
will  say  that  the  uncommon  beauty  and  mar- 
vellous English  of  the  Bible  is  not  one  of  the 
strong-holds  of  heresy  in  this  country?    It 
lives  on  the  ear  like  music  that  can  never  ba 
forgotten;  like  the  sound  of  the  church-beU, 
which  the  convert  hardly  knows  how  he  can 
forego.   Its  felicities  often  seem  to  be  almost 
things  rather  than  mere  words.   It  is  a  part 
of  the   national  mind,   and  the  anchor  of 
national  Beriousness.    The  memory  of  the  dead 
posses  into  it.    The  potent  traditions  of  child- 
hood  are   Btcreotyi)ed   in   its   verses.      Th» 
power  of  all  the  gifts  and  trials  of  a  man  i» 
hidden  beneath  its  words.    It  is  the  representa- 
tive of  his  best  moments,  and  all  that  there  has 
been  about  him  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and  pure, 
and  penitent,  and  g«;od  speaks  to  him  for  ever 
out  of  the  English  Biblo.  It  is  his  sacred  thing, 
which  doubt  has  never  dimmed,  and  contro- 
versy never  soiled.    In  the  length  and  breadtti 
'of  the  land,  there  is  not  a  Protestant  with  ono 
spark   of   righteousness  about  him,  whose 
spiritual  biography  is  not  in  his  own  Saxon 
Bible." 
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AAJiO'S=^mouittaineer.    The  son  of 
Amram  and  Jochebed,  of  the  tribe  of 
Leri.     He  vas  bom  aboat  B.O.  1574, 
und  was  three  jears  older  than  his 
brother  Moses.    (Ex.  yi.  80;  yii.  7.) 
A.aron  was  noted  for  his  eloquence,  and 
was  appointed  bj  Jehovah  the  spokes- 
man for  Moses  in  the-court  of  Pha- 
raohy  the  Egyptian  king.  (Ex^  iv.  14 — 
16.)    He  was  the  assistant  of  Moses  in 
conducting  the  Hebrews  ont  of  Egypt ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  theinstmctions 
contained  in  the  reyelations  regarding 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  he  was 
consecrated  the  first  high  priest  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  ^Ex.  rii.  1 — 10;  xxviii. 
1 — 48;   Ler.  viii.  1 — 3G.)    He  was  a 
man  of  ereat  meekness ;  but,  throiigh 
want  of  firmness,  he  sometimes  fell 
into  grievous  sins.    While  Moses  was 
absent  in  the  Mount  receiying  the  law, 
at  the  insti>^ation  of  the  people,  Aaron 
made  a  calf-idol,  in  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian  A  pi?,  or  perhaps  of  Mncvis, 
probablj  as  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  Jehovah.    (Ex.  xxxii.  1 — 35  ; 
Ps.  cvi.  19,  20.)    Aaron  joined  Miriam 
in  sedition  against  Moses ;  (Num.  xii. 
1 — 12  ;)  and,  with  Moses,  neglected  to 
acknowledge  the  power  of  God  at  Ka- 
desh.    For   this  he  was  denied  the 
privilege  of   entering    the  promised 
Land.     (Num.  xx.   12—24.)    While 
the  Hebrews  were  encamped  at  Mosera, 
in  the  fortieth  year  after  leaving  Egypt, 
Aaron,   nt  the  divine  command,  as- 
cended Mount  Hor  and  died,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
years.    (Num.  xx.  25 — 29;  Deut.  x.  6.) 
The  sons  and  descendants  of  Aaron 
served   as  priests   at  the  sanctuary ; 
while  the  other  families  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  performed  those  religious  duties 
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which  were  of  an  inferior  kind.  (Num. 
iy.  15,  16,  24.)  The  Hebrew  word 
UAharon,  rendered  "  Aaronites,"  (I 
Chron.  xii.  27;  xxvii.  17,)  properly 
means  /or  Aaron,  and  seems  to  bo 
used  as  an  appellative  for  any  high 
priest ;  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2 ;)  just  as  the 
**  house  of  Aaron  '*  is  put  for  the 
priests  in  general.    (Ps.  cxv.  10,  12.) 

AB==/ruiV.  The  Chaldce  name  of 
the  fifth  month  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
year.  It  commenced  with  ih€  first 
new  moon  of  our  August,  and  consist- 
ed of  thirty  days.  It  is  called  **the 
fifth  month;"  also  "the  time  of  the 
first  ripe  grapes."  (Num.  xxxiii.  38 ; 
xiii.  20.) — See  Month. 

ABADT>ON=:desiruciion.  This  He- 
brew  word  occurs  as  a  poetical  name 
j  of  the  hwer  regions^  place  of  the  dead, 
and  is  rendered  "destruction."  (Job 
xxvi.  6;  xxviii.  22;  Prov.  xv.  11.) 
It  is  used  by  John  to  designate  the 
Angel  of  the  Abyss,  explained  by  the 
Greektenn  Apollyon=Z>csfro^er,  the 
destroying  angel ;  (Rev.  ix.  11 ;)  per- 
haps spoken  of  **him  that  hnd  the 
power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil," 
who  was  permitted  to  instigate  the 
Roman  armies  in  their  cruelties  to  the 
Jews  in  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem. 
(Heb.  ii.  14 ;  Rev.  ix.  1.) 

ABAGTHA=^a'«n  by  fortune,  i.  e., 
prosperous,  or  the  handsome  person.  An 
ofiicer  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  the 
Persian.    (Esth.  i.  10.) 

ABANA  =s  stony.  A  stream  which 
rises  high  up  in  the  eastern  declivity  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  and,  after  abundantly 
watering  the  great  plain,  passes  through 
Damascus.  In  2  Kings  v.  12,  Naaman, 
the  Syrian,  says,  **  Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  riyers  of  Damascus,  bettei^ 
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than  all  the  waters  of  Israel?"  In 
the  Hebrew  marginal  reading,  and  in 
the  English  also,  "  Abana  "  is  written 
**Amana;"  and  this  is  probably  the 
correct  form,  as  affording  a  good  ety- 
mology— the  perennial^  in  contrast  with 
such  streams  which  in  summer  are 
clean  dried  up.  (Isa.  xxxiii.  IC ;  com- 
pare Jer.  xv.  16.)  The  Amana  is  now 
generally  identified  with  the  classical 
Chrysorrhoas=Me^o/J«R  riucr^the  mo- 
dem Barada  =  the  cold,  whose  waters 
are  distributed  over  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  plain  of  Damascus.  A  part  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  in  contrast  with  Shenir 
and  Hermon,  is  also  callc  i  "  Amana," 
(Sol.  Song,  iv.  8,)  corresp  ending  to  the 
portion  of  the  mountain  range  near 
where  the  Barada  has  its  source,  and 
taking  its  name  apparently  from  the 
stream.  The  beautiful  plain  or  basin 
south  of  Zebcdany,  where  the  river  has 
its  source,  is  situated  high  up  in  the 
ridges  and  terraces  of  the  mountain, 
3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  basin  was  doubtless  once  a  lake, 
^hich  in  long  ages  of  patient  attrition 
has  worn  its  own  deep  drain,  now 
called  Wady  Barada.  In  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  broader  portion  of 
this  basin,  about  four  miles  south  of 
Zebedany,  at  the  ruined  village  called 
Haush  Barada,  is  situated  the  little 
fountain  or  lake  whence  rises  at  once 
the  river  Barada.  Meandering  through 
the  narrower  portion  of  the  plain,  in  a 
direction  south  of  east,  for  four  or  five 
miles,  it  slips  in  among  the  mountains 
at  el-Tekiyeh ;  and  a  short  distance 
below  the  bridge,  leaps  down  a  bold 
cataract,  and  begins  a  furious  struggle 
with  the  wild  mountain  gorges  of  the 
Wady,  or  valley  ;  bursting  through  no 
less  than  three  such  gorges— one  below 
el-Tckiyeh,  near  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  situated  the  ancient  Abila 
of  Lysanias  ;  a  second  near  the  foun- 
tain el'Fijeh,  the  stream  of  which 
bnrsts  out  at  a  single  aperture  in  the 
rock,  with  irresistible  violence,  and  at 
the  distance  of  about  120  paces  enters 
the  Barada  ;  and  a  third  at  Dummar. 
Kor  does  it  rest  one  moment,  until, 
After  being  joined  by  other  mountain 


streams,  it  glides  softly  into  the  green 
suburbs  of  Damascus.  Lepsius,  who 
followed  the  Barada  from  its  source, 
says,  **  It  enters  the  great  plain  a  little 
south  of  Damascus,  turns  to  the  left 
towards  the  city,  through  which  it 
flows  in  seven  branches."  After  fur- 
nishing the  city  and  its  fields  and  gar- 
dens, with  an  ample  supply  of  water, 
the  main  stream  and  its  subsidiaries 
unite,  the  river  pursues  its  coarse  over 
the  plain  east  of  Damascus,  for  some 
sixteen  miles  ;  it  falls  by  different 
branches  into  the  large  marshy  lake 
Bahret  el-Kibliyeh  =3  tiouth  LaJcej  and 
from  that  by  a  connecting  channel  into 
the  Bahret  esh-Shurkiyehss^os^  Lake, 
Though  the  two  lakes  occasionally 
communicate,  they  are  separated  by  a 
tract  of  ground  varying  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  and  they 
abound  with  fish  and  various  kinds  of 
water-fowl.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter, 
who  visited  the  lakes  in  1852,  esti- 
mates the  circumference  of  the  Sonth 
Lake  at  nearly  twenty  miles,  and  the 
East  Lake  at  about  twenty  miles.  From 
the  fountain  to  the  plain  the  stream  is 
upwards  of  twenty-two  miles  long,  and 
the  arable  land  watered  by  it  along  its 
banks  averages  at  least  half-a-mile  in 
width.  From  Salahiyeh  to  the  lakes 
is  about  twenty  miles,  and  there  is  an 
average  width  of  fifteen  miles  of  this 
watered  by  the  Barada.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Porter's  estimate,  the 
arable  land  watered  by  this  river  ii 
about  three  hundred  and  eleven  sqnare 
miles,  or  nearly  five  times  that  watered 
by  the  Awaj,  the  ancient  Pharpar.— > 
Siee  PuARPAB. 

ABARIM  =  regions  beyond.  The 
general  name  of  a  mountainous  tract 
on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
lower  Jordan.  The  mountains  Peer, 
Pisgah,  and  Nebo,  were  spurs  or  sum- 
mits of  the  Abarim.  (Num.  xxvii. 
12  ;  xxxiii.  47 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  49.)  The 
name  "  Abarim,"  in  Jer.  xxii.  20,  ren- 
dered **  passages,"  ought  to  have  stood 
untranslated. 

ABBA  =  father,  A  Syro-Chaldaic 
word  of  affection  and  confidence,  much 
used  by  the  Jews  and  the  early  Chris- 
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-tiansl  in  tbeir  deyotions,  as  an  tnvoeo- 
^km  in  prayer  to  God— the  father  of 
me  and  all  mankind.  (Mark  xir.  86 ; 
Som.  Tiii.  15 ;  GaL  iy.  60 

ABDA^Bjerroaf.  1.  The  father  of 
Adoniram.  Q  Kinn  ir.  6 ;  t.  14.)  2. 
ALeTite;  (Meh.  xl.  17;)  alto  cidled 
«*Ohadiah.-    (1  Chron.  ix.  16.) 

ABDEELsserooiK  of  God,  The 
ialher  of  Shelemiah.  (Jer.  xxxrl.  26.) 

ABJyi^servant  of  Jehovah.  1.  The 
name  of  two  Leritet.  (1  Chron.  ri.  44 ; 
2  Chron.  xxix.  12.)  2.  A  son  of  Elam. 
(Ezr.  X.  26.) 

ABDI£L=«err<ni<  o/ G^odL  A  chief 
in  Gad.    (1  Chron.  y.  15.) 

ABDON  »  9en:iU.  1.  A  JLeyiUcal 
eityin  Asher.  (Josh.  xxi.  30;  1  Chron. 
Ti.  74.)  Probahly  «*  Abdon  "  shonld 
also  be  read  in  Josh.  xix.  28,  instead 
of  *'  Hebron."  2.  A  judge  or  regent  of 
the  Hebrews ;  he  judged  them  eight 
jears,  and  died  about  b.c.  1156.  No- 
thing remarkable  is  related  of  him, 
except  that  he  had  forty  sons,  and 
thirty  grandsons,  or  nephews,  who  rode 
on  seventy  young  asses.  (Judg.  xii. 
13—15.)  He  is  called  "  Bedan  "  in 
1  Sam.  xiL  11.  8.  Also  two  Benja- 
mites.  (1  Chron.  viii.  23,  80 ;  ix  3G.) 
4. — See  AcuBOR. 

AB£DN£G0=rsert7an/,  or  worship- 
ptro/NegOf  i.  e.,  AWw).  The  Chaldee 
name  given  to  Azariah,  one  of  Daniel's 
companions  in  the  court  of  Babylon. 
(Dan.  i.  7 ;  ii.  49 ;  iii.  19— 80.)— See 
Kebo. 

ABEL,  or  HEBEL=a  breathy  or  iron- 
sientness.    The  second  son  of  Adam, 
probably  so  called  from  the  shortness 
of  his  life.    Abel  became  a  shepherd 
and  offered  sacrifice  from  his  flock  to 
God  ;  at  the  same  time  Cain,  his  bro- 
ther, offered  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground. 
God  had  respect  unto  Abel,  and  to  his 
offering,  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offer- 
ing he  had  not  respect ;  hence  Cain,  in 
anger,  slew  his  brother.    Thus  Abel 
was  the  first  of  our  race  to  die — the 
first  in  the  roll  of  the  noble  army  of 
the  martyrs.    (Gen.  iv.  1 — 14.)    The 
eacrifice  of  Abel,  as  the  first  on  record, 
vas  undoubtedly  offered  in  accordance 
with  some  divine  revelation,  inasmuch 
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as  it  was  offered  in  faith.  It  was  pre- 
figurative  of  the  great  sacrifice  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  who  was  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
In  Hebrews,  xi.  4,  the  sacrifice  of  Abel 
is  called  '*a  more  excellent  sacrifice 
than  Cain's  ;**  but  some  of  the  early 
English  translations  differ  from  this, 
and  with  more  literal  exactness,  render 
**a  more  plenteous  sacrifice,"  also,  *'a 
fl^reater  sacrifice ;  **  thus  referring  the 
idea  in  the  text  to  quantity  as  well  as 
to  quality.  So  that,  while  Cain  merely 
offered  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  of- 
fering unto  the  Lord,  by  way  of  thanks- 
giving and  homage,  Abel  did  the  same, 
and  "much  more;"  he  also  brought 
the  choicest  and  best  of  his  fiock  as  a 
sacrifice  to  God  ;  thereby  acknowledg- 
ing himself  a  sinner,  and  recognizing 
the  truth  of  the  principle,  "without  the 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission." 
(Heb.  ix.  22.)  The  noble  spirit  of 
faith  in  which  Abel  offered  his  sacrifice 
dignified  it  with  excellency,  for  by  it 
he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  right- 
eous ;  God  testified  of  his  Gifts,  and 
manifested  his  approbation  probably 
by  a  visible  token  of  fire  from  heaven, 
consuming  the  sacrifice  upon  the  altar. 
(Gen.  iv.  4  ;  Heb.  xi.  4,  compared  with 
Lev.  ix.  24 ;  Judg.  vi.  21 ;  1  Kings  xviii, 
38;  2  Chron.  vii.  I.)  By  the  phrase 
"  the  blood  of  Abel,"  (Heb.  xii.  24,) 
the  blood  of  AbcFs  sacrifice  seems  to 
be  intended,  as  by  it  Abel  found  accep- 
tance with  God.  But  the  blood  of 
Christ,  as  being  the  one  sacrifice  for 
8in,"speaketh  better  things,"  inasmuch 
as  it  is  available  for  salvation  to  all 
who  believe. 

ABEL  =  meadoWy  grassy  plain.  A 
name  prefixed  to  several  places.  In- 
stead of  "  the  great  stone  of  Abel,"  in 
1  Sam.  vi.  18,  the  Scptuagint,  and 
Chaldee  versions,  and  some  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  read  "the  great  stone;" 
as  in  the  margin,  and  the  14th  and  15th 
verses  Most  likely  this  "  great  stone  " 
was  a  boundary  mark,  or  an  ai)cient 
monument,  in  Bethshemesh,  on  the 
confines  of  Judah,  Dan,  and  Philistia. 

ABEL-BETH-MAACH  AH  =?««a- 
chw  of  Beth'Maachah,     A   city   in 
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Naphtftli,  near  to  Beth-Maachab,  and 
west  of  Dan  and  Ccesarea  Fhilippi. 
(1  Kings  XT.  20 ;  2  Kings  xy.  29.)  It 
was  also  called  '*  Abel " ;  (2  Sam.  xx. 
14, 18 ;)  and  "  Abel-Maim  **^mead<np 
fountain.  (2  €bron.  xyL  4.)  All  recent 
travellers  describe  the  modem  Abel  as 
a  considerable  Christian  village,  lying 
on  a  distinctly  marked  Tel;  and  so 
celebrated  for  its  wheat  as  to  be  called 
Abil  eUKamh,  It  is  sitoated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Derdarah,  the  stream 
that  descends  from  Meri  Ayun=smca- 
dow  of  Ijon^  towards  the  Hnleh,  or 
waters  of  Merom.  It  is  the  most 
southern  village  of  the  district  Merj 
Ayun. 

ABEL  -  KER  AMBI »  M.>f  a(/o«r  of 
vineyards.  A  village  of  the  Ammon- 
ites. This  name  occurs  in  Jndg.  xi. 
83,  where  it  is  translated  **  the  plain 
of  the  vineyards." 

ABEL-MEHOLAH  =  meadow  of 
dancing.  A  village  of  Issachar,  r.ot 
far  from  the  Jordan,  perhaps  marked 
by  the  ruins  Khirbet-esh-Shuk,  about 
ten  miles  south  of  Bethshean.  (Jndg. 
Tii.  22  ;  1  Kings  iv.  12  ;  xix.  IG.) 

ABEL-MIZRAIM  - -meadow ^  or  per- 
haps, mourning  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
name  of  an  area,  formerly  called  the 
"threshing-floor  of  Atad,"  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Jordan,  probably  not 
far  from  Hebron.    (Gen.  1.  10,  11.) 

ABEL-SHITTIM  =:acacia  meaifow, 
A  place  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on 
the  borders  of  Palestine;  probably 
the  same  place  which  is  elsewhere 
called  "Shittim."  (Num.  xxv.  1; 
xxxiii.  49 ;  Josh.  ii.  1 ;  Mic.  vi.  5.) 

A.'BEtZ— whiteness^  tin,  or  elevated.  A 
city  in  Issachar.    (Josh.  xix.  20.) 

ABL — See  Abijau. 

ABIA. — See  Adijah. 

ABIAHaswhose/a/Aerls  Jehovah.  1. 
The  second  son  of  Samuel.  (I  Sam. 
viii.  2 — 5.)  2.  A  son  of  Becher.  (1 
Chron.  vii.  8.)  8.  The  name  of  the 
wife  of  Hezron.    (1  Chron.  ii.  24.) 

ABIALBON  =^ father  of  strength- 
strong.  One  of  David's  distinguished 
officers.  (2Sam.xxiii.81.)  In  I  Chron. 
xi.  32,  he  is  called  ''  Abiel." 

ABIASAPH  «/aMer  of  gathering. 
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A  Levite ;  (Ex.  vL  24 ;)  in  I  ChroB^ 
Ti.  37 ;  ix.  19,  he  is  called «« EbtuaplL* 
ABIATHAR  =>/c/Mer  of  ahumd' 
ance.  The  son  of  AhimeJechy  and 
high  priest  of  the  Hebrews.  vHiml 
Doeg,  at  the  command  of  kin^  Sao^ 
fell  upon  the  priests  of  tho  Lm  at 
Nob,  Ahimelecn  was  among  tho  daia. 
His  son,  Abiathar,  escaped  from  Iho 
carnage,  and  taking  with  him  the 
sacred  lot,  fled  to  David,  at  KeUahtia.' 
tho  wilderness.  David  receiTad  Abia- 
thar under  his  protection,  and  after* 
wards  constituted  him  high  prietti  im, 
the  room  of  his  father.  Baiu,  in  the 
meantime,  transferred  tho  office  of  the 
high-priesthood  unto  Zadok,  of  the 
family  of  Eleazer.  Thus  there  were 
two  high-priests  among  the  Hebrews 
at  the  same  time : — ^Abiathar,  of  the 
house  of  Ithamar,  in  the  party  of  JHr 
vid  ;  and  Zadok,  of  the  honse  of 
Eleazer,  in  the  party  of  SaoL  (I 
Sam.  xxii.  20 ;  2  Sam.  xr.  29.)  This 
double  high  priesthood  continued  nntE 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  Abiathar 
attached  him  self  to  the  i>arty  of  Adonl- 

t'ah.  Solomon  on  becoming  lingspaied 
lis  life,  but  deposed  him  from  the 
priesthood,  and  confirmed  Zadok  in 
that  office ;  (1  Kings,  i.  7,  19 :  IL  S6| 
27 ;)  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  pre- 
diction made  to  Eli,  by  the  man  of 
God,  and  by  Samuel  the  prophet. 
(1  Sam.  ii.  81 ;  iii.  11—14.)  Though 
the  race  of  Zadok  exercised  this 
ministry  ever  after,  utterly  excluding 
the  family  of  Ithamar;  yet  it  wonia 
seem  that  **Ahimelech,  the  son  of. 
Abiathar,"  was  priest  along  witfi 
Zadok  during  his  father's  lifetime.  (2 
Sam.  viii.  17;  1  Chron.  xviii.  IC;  xxiv. 
6.)  According  to  this  view,  which  a- 
voids  the  supposition  of  errors  in  the 
text,  the  succession  of  high  priests  in 
the  line  of  Ithamar  was  Animelech, 
Abiathar,  and  Ahimelech  the  son  of 
Abiathar.  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  ^  81.) 
Also,  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  1 — 6,  we  read 
that  **  Ahimelech,  the  priest,  gave  unto 
David  the  hallowed  bread;  while  in 
Mark  ii.  26,  this  is  said  to  have  been 
done  *'in  the  days  of  Abiathar,  the 
high  priest."     The  solution  of  the 
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•^ificolly  if  to  be  found  in  tbe  fact, 
tluu  in  the  time  of  onr  Lord  the  Greek 
tern  artkUrwM  wis  not  only  need  of 
the  high  prieet»  bnt  elao— ee  the  term 
oeenrs  more  freqnentlr  in  the  plnrml 
theninthetingnlar— of  theheadsof  tlie 
tventj-fonr  cumetof  prieete  iHio  were 
memben  of  tlie  Sanhedrim ;  hence  it 
beeeme  a  common  designation — ^  the 
-chief  fiieets''— of  all  irho  were  en- 
gt|^  m  the  higlier  fnnctiona  of  the 
uieethood.  In  tluf  latter  eenie  our 
Lord  api^iee  the  term  to  Abiathar, 
iriio»  aa  a  chUfpriui^  assisted  in  the 
daiW  ministrations  abont  the  taber- 
nacle, and  was  probaUj  his  father's 
•  depo^rat  the  time  oi  the  oceorrence. 

ABiB=aN  far  of  grain,  a  aretn  tar, 
^e  name  of  the  first  month  m  the  an- 
dent  Hebrew  year.  (Ex.  ziL  8 ;  ziii. 
4 ;  xzilt  15 ;  zxxiy.  16.^  Itbeoanwith 
the  first  new  moon  m  ApnL  The 
name  is  deriTcd  from  the  com  and 
bailej  being  in  the  ear,  and  ripe,  in 
Egypt  and  -Canaan,  in  this  month. 
Alter  the  exile  it  was  called  Nisan  « 
new  day,    ^t.  iiL  7 ;  Neh.  iL  1.) 

ABlBAtLmi'fatherofknowhdge,  The 
son  of  Midian.  (Gen.  xxr.  4.)  Also 
written  *«  Abide."    (1  Chrom  i.  830 

ABIDAN=/aMero/Me>ci^e.  The 
son  of  Gideoni.    (Nnm.  i.  11 ;  ii.  22.) 

1.  ABIEL as/q£Aer  of  strength^  i.e., 
atroMg,  The  grandfather  of  king  Saol. 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  xir.  61.^  In  1  Chron. 
▼ilL  38 ;  ix.  89,  Ner  is  said  to  have 
been  the  grandfather  of  Sanl;  bat 
according  to  1  Sam.  xiy.  50,  51,  he  was 
his  nnde.  The  trae  descent  was  as 
follows : — 

▲mEL, 


/\ 


XISU 

I        I 

SAUL.        ABNEB 

2.  ABIEL. — See  AniALBOir. 

AmEXEJl^  father  of  help.  1.  A 
descendaot  of  Manasseh,  who  gave 
name  to  a  powerful  family,  called  "  Abi- 
earites,"  whose  residence  appears  to 
hare  been  principally  at  Ophrah.  (Josh, 
xrii.  2 ;  Jadg.  y\,  11,  24, 84.)  In  Num. 
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xxTi.  80,  he  is  called  "  Jeezer,*  and  the 
family, ''Jeeserites."  Gideon  was  a  de- 
scendant of  this  family,  and  he  was  the 
author  of  that  proyerbial  expression, 
which  was  so  admirably  adapted  to 
soothe  the  exasperated  Ephiaimites^ 
**  Is  not  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of 
Ephraim,  better  than  the  ymtage  of 
Abiezer  ?"  ( Jndg.  yiii.  2 ;)  a  metapho- 
rical mode  of  commending  the  smallest 
action  of  one,  as  superior  to  the  greatest 
of  another ;  or  of  saying  that  the  Eph- 
nrimites,  by  intercepting  the  enemy  at 
the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  and  slaying 
the  two  princes  of  the  Midianites,  had 
achieyed  more  glory  and  importance 
than  Gideon  and  his  army.  2.  One  of 
Bayid's  distinguished  officers.  (2  Sinu 
xxiiL  27;  1  Chron.  xi.  28 ;  xxyiL  12.) 

ABIGAL. — See  Abigail. 

ABIGAIL  a  whose  falher  is  txuU 
iatimu  1.  The  wifeof  Nabal,  arich  man, 
whose  possessions  were  in  Carmel,  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah.  When  Da- 
yid,  in  his  wanderings,  took  refnge  in 
the  wilderness,  he  and  his  men  afforded 
protection  to  the  property  of  NabaL 
Hence,  when  Kabal  held  his  annual 
slieep-shearing,  Day  id  sent  a  respectful 
message,  and  requested  a  present. 
The  request  was  not  only  refused,  but 
an  insulting  answer  was  returned* 
Such  ingratitude  irritated  David  ex« 
ceedingly,  and  in  his  anger,  he  vowed 
that  he  would  destroy  Nabal  and  all 
his  house.  From  this  act  of  vengeance 
he  was  dissuaded  by  Abigail  who 
managed  the  affair  with  so  much  wis- 
dom and  prudence,  as  to  pacify  David, 
and  obtain  bis  blessing.  After  Nabal's 
death,  Abigail  became  David's  wife. 
The  issue  <S  this  marriage  was  a  son 
called  "Ohiliab,"  in  2  Sam.  iii.  8 ;  bnt 
in  1  Chron.  iii.  1,  he  is  called  **  Daniel." 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  2—42.)  2,  The  name 
of  one  of  king  David's  sisters,  and 
the  wife  of  Ithra.  (1  Chron.  ii.  16.) 
In  the  margin  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  she 
is  called  "  Abigal." 

ABIHAIL  =^  father  of  might,  i.e., 
viighig.  1.  The  son  of  Iluri.  (1  Chron. 
V.  U.)  2.  The  father  of  Zuriel.  (Num. 
iii.  ao.)  8.  The  father  of  queen  Esther, 
and  brother  of  Mordecai.  (£sth.ii.l5.) 
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ABIH AIL  =/aM«r  of  light,  i.e^ 
splendour,  I.  This  name  is  differentia 
tne  original  from  the  preceding.  The 
wife  of  Rehoboam,  king  of  Jadah  ; 
she  is  called  "  the  daughter,'*  properly 
the  descendant,  of  Eliab,  David's  elder 
brother.  (2  Chron.  xi.  18.)  2.  The  wife 
of  Abishur.  (1  Chron.  ii.  29.) 

ABIHU=whose /aMcr  is  He,  i.  e.^ 
God,  One  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  who, 
together  with  his  brothers,  Nadab, 
Eleazer,  and  Ithamar,  were  set  apart 
by  God  to  the  office  of  the  priesthood. 
Soon  after  they  entered  upon  their 
sacred  duties,  Nadab  and  Abihu  were 
guilty  of  ayiolation  of  God's  commands, 
respecting  the  manner  of  offering  in- 
cense, and  they  were  instantly  con- 
sumed by  fire  from  heaven.  They  used 
strange,  or  common  fire,  instead  of  the 
sacred  fire  which  they  were  required  to 
use  from  the  altar  of  burnt  offering. 
(Lev.  X.  1.  2.)  As  the  prohibition  of 
wine  and  strong  drink,  especially  when 
entering  into  the  sanctuary,  immedi- 
ately follows,  we  may  infer  that  Nadab 
and  Abihu  were  intoxicated  when  they 
fell  into  this  presumptuous  sin. 

ABIHUD  =  whose  father  is  praise, 
A  son  of  Bela.    (1  Chron.  viii.  3.) 

ABIJAH=whose /af^r  is  Jehovah. 
1.  The  second  king  of  Judah.  He 
was  the  son  of  Rehoboam,  and  of  Maa- 
chah,  the  daughter  of  Urial,  grand- 
danghter  of  Absalom.  (1  Kings  xv.  2; 
2  Chron.  xi.  21 ;  xiii.  2.)  He  succeeded 
his  father,  b  c.  957 ;  and  reigned  only 
three  years.  He  was  not  a  good  king ; 
however,  he  did  not  forsake  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.  With  true  courage,  re- 
sulting from  the  principles  of  the  theo- 
cracy, he  resolved,  with  400,000  men, 
to  commence  a  war  with  Jeroboam, 
king  of  Israel,  whose  forces  amounted 
to  double  that  number.  He  gained  an 
important  victory,  and  500,000  of  the 
Israelitish  army  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.  (2  Chron.  xiii.  8,  17.)  Some 
suppose  the  Hebrew  to  have  a  cipher 
too  much  in  each  number,  as  several 
copies  of  the  Vulgate  state  Abijah's 
army  at  40,000 ;  Jeroboam's  at  80,000 ; 
and  the  slain  at  50,000.  Under 
Abijah  the  kingdom  of  Judah  gained 
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the  ascendancy,  and  made  eontta&l 
progress  in  power  and  importance. 
In  1  Kings,  xiv.  31 :  xv.  1—8,  Abijah 
is  written  **  Abijam**=/atAer  of  the  sem 
i.  e.,  seaman.  And  in  1  Kings,  xv.  €| 
instead  of  **  Rehoboam,**  we  onght  to 
read  Abijam.  In  Matt.  i.  7,  he  if 
called  **Abia.".2.Theson  of  Jeroboam^. 
the  first  king  of  Israel,  who  died  in 
childhood.  He  was  the  only  person  of' 
the  house  of  Jeroboam,  who  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  idolatry  and  wickedness 
of  the  times,  had  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
in  his  heart.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  hope  of  the  nation,  and  to  have 
been  universally  beloved.  (1  Kings 
xiv.  1 — 18.)  3.  A  priest  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Aaron,  and  principal  of  the 
eighth  class  in  David's  division  of  the 
priests.  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  10.)  In  Luke 
1.  5,  he  is  caUed  "Abia,**  4.  The 
mother  of  king  Hezekiah.  (2  Chrom 
xxix.  1.)  In  2  Kings,  xviii.  2,  she  if 
called  **  Abi"=OTy  father,  5.  One  of 
the  priests.  (Neh  x.  7 ;  xii.  4,  17.) 
ABIJAM. — See  Abijah. 
ABILENE.  A  small  but  fertile  dis* 
trict  of  Syria,  which  included  the  east- 
ern declivities  of  Hermon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  the  successive  lower 
ridges,  with  the  intervening  open  tracts, 
or  terraces,  which  front  the  easten» 
plains.  It  derived  its  name  from  its 
chief  city,  Abilaso  grassy  place,  mea* 
dow.  known  also  as  **  Abila  of  Lysanias." 
(Luke,  iii.  1.)  Abila  was  situated  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
about  eighteen  miles  N.  W.  from  Dam- 
ascus, on  the  great  road  from  that  ci^ 
towards  Baalbek.  This  position  iden- 
tifies the  ruins  near  the  village  Sok 
Wady-el-Barada=iiiaritc^  of  Wady-el" 
Barada,  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
This  village  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Barada,  the  ancient 
Abana,  near  the  point  where  it  issues 
from  the  wild  ana  highly  picturesque 
gorge,  by  which  it  breaks  down  through 
the  first  ridge  or  offset  of  the  monntainf 
below  the  plain  of  Zebedany.  In  the 
village  there  are  evident  remains  of  for- 
mer edifices,  and  well-squared  stones, 
many  of  considerable  size,  lie  about  in 
I  all    directions.     Dr.  Robinson,  wh» 
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Tinted  this  ancient  site,  in  1853,  laja, 
**It  !S  marked  by  colnmns  and  other 
remains ;  while  abore  are  manj  tombs 
hewn  in  the  rocks,  and  the  ancient 
excarated  Boman  road  with  the  inscrip- 
tions.*' The  inscriptions  are  cat  m 
the  rock ;  thej  contain  proof  positiye 
that  the  ruins  near  the  Tillage  are  those 
of  the  Abila  of  Lysanias. — See  Ltba- 

KIAS. 

ABlHAEL^/aihero/Mael.  A  de- 
scendant of  Joktan,  probably  the 
founder  of  an  Arabian  tribe,  called 
itael  or  3/a/li,  in  the  yicinity  of  the 
modem  Mecca,  which  Strabo  calls 
Mimai,   (Gen.  x.  28;  1  Chron^i.  22.) 

ABIM£LECH=v/a/A€r  of  the  king, 
or  royal  /aiker.  This  seems  to  bare 
been  the  common  title  of  seyeral  of  the 
Philistine  kings.  1.  A  king  of  Gerar, 
and  contemporary  with  Abraham,  who 
took  Sarsh  into  his  harem,  and  thon^^ht 
to  make  her  his  wife;  bnt  being 
warned  of  God  in  a  dream  of  Sarah's 
relationship  to  Abraham,  that  she 
was  not  his  sister,  but  bis  wife,  he 
restored  her  to  her  husband,  with  a 
present  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver, 
as  **a  covering  of  the  eyes  "  for  Sarah ; 
that  is,  as  an  atoning  present,  and  to 
be  a  testimony  of  her  innocence  in  the 
eyes  of  all.  (Gen.  xx.  1 — 18.)  2.  Ano- 
ther king  of  Gerar,  probably  son  of 
the  former,  who  rebuked  Isaac  for  his 
dissimulation,  in  calling  his  wife  his 
sister,  and  afterwards  made  a  league 
with  him  at  Beersheba.  (Gen.  xxvi. 
6 — 31.)  8.  A  son  of  Gideon,  by  his 
concubine,  who,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  persuaded  the  men  of  Shechem 
to  make  him  king.  He  slew  his  father's 
seventy  sons  on  one  stone,  leaving  only 
Jotham,  the  youngest  alive,  who  hid 
himself.  Three  years  afterwards  the 
men  of  Shechem  rose  against  Abime- 
lech ;  be  defeated  them  and  destroyed 
theircity,  and  sowed  it  with  salt.  While 
atuckinc  Thebez,  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  piece  of  a  millstone 
thrown  upon  his  head  by  a  woman 
from  the  top  of  the  tower.  That  it 
might  not  be  said,  **  a  woman  slew  him,'* 
be  called  to  his  armour-bearer  to  thrust 
him  through  with  his  iword,  and  thus 
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he  died.  This  was  the  first  attempt 
to  establish  a  monarchy  in  IsraeL 
(Jadg.  ix.  6,  64.)  4.  The  name  given 
in  the  title  of  Fa,  xxxiv.  to  Achish, 
king  of  Gath.  5.  The  name  of  '*  Ahime- 
lech"  is  thus  written  in  I  Chron. 
XTiii.  16. 

ABINADAB  =fatlier  of  nobleness, 
or  noble  father,  1.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Jesse.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  8  ;  xvii.  18.)  2. 
A  Levite  of  Kirjath-jearim.  (1  Saib. 
yii.  1 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  7.)  8.  One  of 
king  Saul's  sons  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Gilboa.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2.)  4.  One 
of  Solomon's  officers.  (1  Kines  iv.  11.) 
His  name,  correctly,  is  "  Benabinadab^ 
«  son  of  Abinadab,' as  in  the  margin. 

ABINER.— See  Abneb. 

ABINO AM  =yaMer  of  pleasantness. 
The  father  of  Barak.    (Judg.  iv.  6.) 

ABIRAM  =  father  of  altitude,  i.  e., 
high,  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Hiel,  the 
Bethelite,  who  is  remarkable  as  having 
died  prematurely,  in  consequence  of 
his  father  attempting  to  rebuild  Jeri- 
cho. When  that  city  was  destroyed 
by  the  Hebrews,  Joshua  said,  "cursed 
be  the  man  before  the  Lord,  that  riseth 
up  and  buildeth  this  city,  Jericho :  ho 
shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his 
first-born,  and  in  his  youngest  son  shall 
he  set  up  the  gates  of  it."  (Josh.  vi.  26.) 
Hiel,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Ahab, 
534  years  after,  and  who  was  either 
ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  curse,  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  the  city ;  but  in  so 
doing,  he  lost  his  eldest  son,  Abiram, 
when  laying'the  foundation ;  andSegub, 
his  youngest,  when  settingup  the  gates. 
(1  Kings  xvi.  34.)  2.  A  son  of  Eliab, 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  who  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  opening  of  the  earth,  in 
consequence  of  the  part  he  took  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Korah  and  Dathan. 
(Num.  xvi.  1 — 35  ;  xxvi.  9 — 11.) 

ABISHAG  ==  father  of  error.  The 
Shunammite  was  a  young  woman  who 
was  selected  by  the  physicians  of  Da- 
vid, to  minister  to  him  in  his  old  age, 
and  *to  cherish  him.  After  David's 
death,  and  the  accession  of  Solomon 
to  the  throne,  Adonijah  most  im- 
properly sought  her  in  marriage  for 
himself ;  but  Solomon,  perceiving  his 
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policj,  in  a  deritgn  upon  the  crown  also, 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (1 
Kings  i.  8 ;  if.  25.) 

JiJilim  Al=  father  of  a  pift.    The 

"^  of  Zeruiab,  Dayid's  sister.  He 
one  of  David's  distinguished 
officers,  and  was  full  of  daring  exploits. 
He  accompanied  David  to  the  camp  of 
Saul,  while  the  guards  were  asleep 
around.  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  7.)  Abishai, 
with  Joab,  his  brother,  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Syrians,  and  the  children 
of  Ammon.  ^2  Sam.  x.  14.)  He 
rescued  David  from  the  giant  Philis- 
tine, Ishbi-bonob,  whom  he  smote  and 
kiUed.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  le,  17.)  Thevic- 
tory  over  the  Edomites,  in  the  Taller 
of  Salt,  which  is  ascribed  to  David, 
(2  Sam.  riii.  IS,)  is  also  ascribed  to 
Abishai.  (1  Chron.  xviii.  12.)  Pro- 
bably Abishai  actually  obtained  the 
▼ictoiy,  but  as  he  was  an  officer  under 
David,  it  might  also  with  propriety  be 
spoken  of  as  David's  achievement. 
He  also  lifted  up  his  spear  against  three 
hundred  men  and  slew  them.  (2  Sam. 
zxi.  17 ;  xxiii.  18 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  20.) 

ABISHALOM.--See  Absalom. 

ABISaUA  =^  father  of  welfare.  1. 
The  son  of  Phineas.  He  was  the  high 
priest  of  the  Hebrews.  ( 1  Chron.  vi.  4, 
5, 60 ;  Ezr.  yii.  6.)  2.  The  son  of  Bela. 
(1  Chron.  viii.  4.) 

ABISHUR  =/rtfii«r  of  the  wall,  i.  e., 
firmness.  The  son  of  Shammai.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  28,  29.) 

ABITAL  a  y/rhosefather  is  the  dew. 
One  of  the  wives  of  David,  and  mother 
of  Shephatiah.  (2  Sam.  iii.  4 ;  2  Chron. 
ui.8.) 

AmT\JB=  fatlier  of  goodneu.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamm.  (1  Chron. 
▼iii.  no 

ABIUD  =  whose  father  is  praise. 
A  name  found  in  the  genealogical  table 
of  Matt.  i.  13,  as  one  of  the  reputed 
ancestors  of  Christ,  but  omitted  in  1 
Chron.  iii.  19. 

ABNER  =- father  of  a  light.  The 
■on  of  Ner,  and  cousin  of  king  Saul. 
(I  Sam.  xiv.  50, 61.)  He  was  the  faith- 
ful and  distinguished  commander-in- 
chief  of  Saul's  army.  After  the  death 
of  Saul,  at  the  disastrous  batUe  in  the 
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plain  of  Jesreel,  Abner,  hit  fmenlp 
drew  o£f  the  remains  of  the  armj  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordaa,  ead 
caused  Ish-bosheth,  the  yonnsMt  eon 
of    Saul,  to  bo  prodaimed  Kinf  at 
Hahanaim.    (8  Sam.  u.  8, 9.>    In  the 
mean  time,  the  rulers  of  the  tribe  of 
Jndah  awarded  the  sceptre  to  Dsvidf 
in    Hebron,  while  the  other  elerea 
tribes  did  homage  to  Ish-bosheth,  ihm 
son  of  SauL    Abner  being  cooimead* 
er-in-chief   to  Ish-bosheih,  came  to 
Gibeon  with  an  army,  to  force  the  tribe 
of  Judah  to  obedience ;  a  fierce  bettlo 
ensned,  in  which  Abner  and  his  troope 
were  routed.    Abner  never  affain  took 
the  field,  and  the  war  was  luferod  to 
die  away  in  silence,  without  an  euneM 
treaty.    (2  Sam.  iL  4,  17,  28.)    Alter 
Ish-bosheth   had  reigned  ahont  two 
years  over  IsraeL  he  qnarrdled  wiA 
Abner,  who  had  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  and  who  was  itHl  hia-  aolo 
support ;  the  indignant  general,  theo, 
maae  arrangements  for  bringing  the 
eleven  tribes  to  submit  to  David,  and 
had  an  interview  with  him  for  that 
purpose.    Before  the  execution  of  hit 
design,  he  was  treacherously  assatain^ 
ated  by  Joab,  about  the  year  B.  o.  1060L 
This  event,  and  the  murder  of  Ish-boeii* 
eth,  retarded  the  nnion  of  the  tribes, 
under  David,  about  two  years  longer. 
The  estimation  in  which  Abner  was 
held  by  David  and  the  people,  appeaia 
from  the  funeral,  and  the  ode  composed 
upon  the  occasion  by  the  king.    (S 
Sam.  ii.  10;  iii.  7—27.)     Abner  tt 
called  "  Abiner,"  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  60^  hi 
the  margin. — See  AnusL. 

ABOMINATION.  ThensnalappU- 
cation  of  this  word,  is,  to  whatever  was 
unclean,  in  the  Mosaic  sense,  and  espe* 
cially  to  impure  idol  worship.  (Isa. 
Ixvi.  3 ;  Jer.  xliv.  4 ;  2  Kings,  xxiii.  18.) 
The  sacred  animals  of  Egypt  are  called 
an  "  abomination."  (Ex.  viii.  26.)  The 
Hebrew  shepherds  and  other  foreigners^ 
were  held  in  '*  abomination**  by  the 
Egyptians,  because  they  sacrific^  and 
ate  without  scruple,  those  animakL 
which  were  considered  sacred  by  them. 
(Gen.  xliii.  82 ;  xlvi.  34.)  Some  sup- 
pose that  a  tribe  of  wandering  shep- 
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berdf  had  prerionslj  inyaded  Egypt ; 
and  thai  tlie  xemembrmnce  of  their 
crael  depiredfttioiis  had  made  the  rtry 
name  of  ahmherd  hateful  to  them. 

ABOMIKATION  or  DBSOLATioir, 
KteraDy  tke  abominatum  of  the  duciUuer. 
This  waa  Danid's  prediction  of  the 
polliitioii  of  the  temple  at  Jeni8alem» 
bj  Antiochos  Epipbanes,  who  set  up 
in  it  the  altar  and  the  statne  of  Jupiter 
Oljmpins;  the  dailj  sacrifice  was  taken 
awajy'and  tbeabomination  that  maketh 
desolate  drore  all  the  true  worshippers 
of  God  from  the  temple.   (Dan.  zi.  81 ; 
ziL  11.)  But  by  the  **  Abomination  of 
dMolation,"  in  Dan.  ix.  27,  referred  to 
by  onr  Lord  in  Matt.  zxiy.  15 ;  Jfark 
xiiL  li,  when  he  foretold  what  would 
occur  at  Jerusalem,  during  the  last 
siege  of  that  citj,  by  the  iMmans,  is 
meant  the  Roman  army,  whose  eaaie^H' 
ngns,  and  other  image-crowned  stan- 
diurds,  wereworshippMby  the  soldiers ; 
and  when  the  temple  and  city  were 
taken,  they  were  lodged  in  the  holy 
place,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  before 
them.  Josephns  distinctly  refers  to  the 
accomplishment  of  both  these  predic- 
tions, (Jos.  Ant,  xii.5, 4;  rii.  6;  Wars, 
Ti.  6,  ].>— SsB  Stakdard. 
ABRAM. — See  Abraham. 
ABRAHAM  ^father  of  multitude, 
or,  as  the  context  explains  it, /o/Aerq/* 
mamy   natioHt.    He   was    the    son  of 
Terah,  brother  of  Nahor  and  Haran, 
and  uncle  of  Lot,  and  was  the  great 
progenitor  of  the  Hebrew  nation.    He 
was  bom  about  b.c.  1996,  at  Ur,  a  city 
of  Chaldea,  where  he  resided,  sur- 
rounded by  an  idolatrous  people,  until 
he  was  about  serenty  years  old ;  when 
God  called  him  to  leare  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  and  go  into  a  country  that  He 
would  shew  him.    From  a  careful  com- 
parison of  Acts  vii,  2-^  with  Gen.  xii. 
1,  and  Keh.  ix.  7,  Abraham  appears  to 
hare  been  called  twice,  once  while  be 
was  in  Ur,  in   Chaldea,  **  before  he 
dwelt  in  Charran";  (  Haran ;)  and  again 
after  he  left  Ur,  while  he  dwelt  in 
Haran,  when  he  was  seventy-five  years 
old.    Obedient  to  the  heavenly  call, 
Ahraham  took  his  family,  his  flocks 
and  herds,  and  migrated  as  a  nonuide, 
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or  wandering  shepherd,  into  Palestine, 
where  he  continued  to  dwell,  removing 
from  place  to  place  according  to  the 
convenience  of  water  and  pasturage ; 
journeying,  sometimes  for  the  same 
reasons,  as  far  as  Eg^t.  His  probity 
and  confidence  in  God  were  so  con- 
spicuous, that  God  prospered  him 
greatly,  and  promised  him  a  "  seed  like 
the  sand  on  tne  sea  shore,**  and  '*  as  the 
stars  of  heaven  for  multitude  ;**  and 
that  "  in  him  and  his  seed — ^which  is 
Christ — shall  all  nations  be  blessed.** 

While  in  an  excursion  to  Egypt, 
Abraham,  through  fear,  proposed  to 
Sarah,  his  wife,  that  she  should  pass 
for  his  sister ;  (Gen.  xiL  10 — 20 ;)  and 
while  in  Gerar,  he  also  made  a  similar 
attempt :  there  was  evident  deceit  in 
this  affair,  and  he  was  certainly  risking 
the  honour  of  his  wife  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  himself ;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  shewed  a  want  of  confidence  in  his 
God.  (Gen.  xx.  2.)  In  an  invasion  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  by  the  king  of 
Elam  and  his  confederates,  Sodom  was 
taken,  and  Lot  and  his  family  carried 
captive.  When  Abraham  received 
intelligence  of  it,  he  armed  his  trained 
servants,  bom  in  his  house,  (three 
hundred  and  eighteen  in  number,;  pur- 
sued the  kings,  and  defeated  them,  and 
brought  Lot  and  his  family,  and  their 
substance  back  to  Sodom,  restoring 
liberty  to  the  captives  who  had  been 
taken,  with  all  their  property.  On  his 
return,  he  was  met  by  Melchizedek, 
king  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  most 
high  God,  to  whom  he  gave  a  tenth  of 
all,  and  from  whom  he  received  a  bless- 
ing, (Gen.  xiv.  U— 24.)  The  family 
of  Abraham  also  increased ;  his  son 
by  Hagar,  and  his  sons  by  Ketarah,  be- 
came the  heads  of  several  Arab  tribes 
called  "  the  children  of  the  East." 

Abraham  was  favoured  with  several 
revelations  from  God  ;  one  vision  was 
singular,  wherein  was  revealed  to  him 
some  of  the  most  important  events  in 
his  future  history,  and  in  that  of  his 
posterity ;  which  were  all  accomplished 
m  due  time,  and  with  wonderful  exact- 
ness. (Gen.  XV.  12—18.)  This  revela- 
tion related,  IsL  To  the  severe  and 
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fffotracted  lafferiDgs  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Cftoaan  and  in  Egypt ;  (Gen.  xvii.  8 ; 
Ex.  iii.  9 ;  Pf.  cr.  9—12  ;)  2nd.  To  the 
judgments  which  should  fall  upon  their 
Egyptian  oppressors,  and  the  trium- 
phant exodus  of  the  chosen  people ;  (Ex. 
xiii.  21 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  43—51 ;)  3rd.  To 
Abraham's  death  and  burial  in  a  good 
old  age;  4tb.  To  the  return  of  his  pos- 
terity to  the  promised  Land,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  Canaanitish  nations. 
The  commencement  of  the  four  hun- 
dred years  of  senritnde  and  aiHiction 
referred  to  in  this  vision,  isihe  time  of 
Ishmael's  mockins  Isaac,  (Gen.  xxi. 
9,  10,  compared  with  Gal.  iv.  29.  30,) 
which  occurred  thirty  years  after  the 
promise  recorded  in  Gen.  xii.  1—3. 
This  promise  was  given  four  hundred 
and  thirty  vears  before  the  giving  of 
the  Law ;  (Gal.  iii.  17 ;)  and  from  Ex. 
xii.  40,  41,  it  appears  that  their  deli- 
verance from  bondage  was  also  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  that 
promise.  Of  this  period  of  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  were  passed  in  sojourning 
in  Canaan,  and  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years  in  Egypt ;  they  wer^  not  in  ac- 
tual service  and  affliction  anything  like 
that  time,  but  they  were  strangers  in  a 
land  that  was  not  theirs,  during  the 
whole  of  that  period. 

Again,  when  Abraham  was  ninety 
years  old,  the  Lord  appeared  to  him, 
and  established  his  covenant  with  him 
and  his  seed  for  ever ;  and  instituted 
the  rite  of  circumcision  as  a  visible 
sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant.  (Gen. 
xvii.  1 — ^27.)  ^t  this  time  he  changed 
the  name  of  the  patriarch  from  Abram 
=^ father  of  cdtilude^  to  ABiiAiiAM=/a- 
ther  of  multitude  ;  and  the  name  of  his 
wife  was  also  changed  from  Sarai,  to 
Sarah.  The  Lord  also  declared  that 
Sarah  should  bring  him  a  son  in  his  old 
age ;  and  at  the  appointed  time,  Isaac, 
the  child  of  promise,  was  born.  Some- 
time afterwards,  God  put  the  faith  and 
piety  of  his  servant  Abraham  to  the 
test,  hj  commanding  him  to  take  his 
son,  hiB  only  son,  Isaac,  and  offer  him 
for  a  burnt  offering  upon  one  of  the 
mountains  which  God  would  shew  him. 
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Abraham  hesitated  not  toob^ ;  emy 
preparation  was  made,  and  the  luufe 
was  in  his  hand  to  slay  his  son,  when 
his  purpose  was  arrested  bj  a  Toice 
from  heaven,  requiring  him  to  fpare 
the  lad ;  inasmuch  as  the  prodf  of  the 
father's  faith  was  full. 

It  has  been  wdl  observed,  that  Abra- 
ham was,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  ancient  servants 
of  God ;  he  was  the  father  of  the  faith- 
ful, (Rom.  iv.  II — 18 ;  GaL  iiL  7,)  and 
the  friend  of  Grod.  (James  ii.  23 ;  Isa. 
xii.  8.)  In  him  the  covenant  of  grace 
was  sealed,  and  the  Goepel  in  effect 
was  preached.  (Gal.  iiL  8,  9.)  We 
know  not  the  extent  to  which  the  great 
mystery  of  godliness  waa  unfolded  to 
him ;  but  it  is  certain  he  was  favoared 
with  considerable  discoveries  of  the 
future  Messiah,  and  of  the  tmdi  **  as 
it  is  in  Jesus ;"  to  this  our  Lord  him- 
self bears  testimony  : — "  Your  father, 
Abraham,  rejoiced  to  see  my  day ;  and 
he  saw  it,  and,  was  ghid."  (John  viiL 
56.)  He  is  qnoted  by  Paul,  as  an 
example  of  justification  by  faith  ;  and 
by  James,  as  an  example  of  justifica- 
tion by  works. — "They  which  be  of 
faith,  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abra- 
ham." The  patriarch  lived  an  hundred 
and  ninety-five  years,  and  was  then 
gathered  to  his  people ;  his  sons  buried 
him  in  the  family  sepulchre,  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah. 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM.~Sce  Bo- 
som. 

ABSALOM=/aMer  ofpeace.  A  son 
of  king  David,  by  Maachah,  dan^ter 
of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshnr.  (2  Sam.  iii. 
3.)  He  was  remarkable  for  his  beantj, 
and  for  the  luxuriance^of  his  hair,  whidi 
is  said  to  have  weighed,  when  cut  from 
time  to  time,  two  hundred  shekels  of 
the  royal  standard.  But  the  term  shekel 
here  probably  refers  to  the  value  rather 
than  the  weight ;  so  that  the  passage 
simply  means,  **  he  vcdued  the  hair  of 
his  head  at  two  hundred  shekels  of  the 
royal  standard."  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26.)  Such 
a  mode  of  describing  the  value  of  tha 
hair  occurs  in  Kosegarten's  ChresU 
Arab,,  p.  65.  Describing  the  execu- 
tion of  a  young  man  near  Damascuiu 
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"He  waf  the  most  beautiful  of  youths, 
and  moat  fair  of  conotenance,  and 
had  the  lomgest  hair^  the  value  of  which 
was  JOflM  ikouMands  ofdirheme,  Absa- 
lom, having  mnidered  his  half-brother, 
Amnoo,  for  an  injury  to  his  sister, 
fled  to  the  court  of  his  grandfather  at 
Geshnr.  After  some  time  he  was 
restored  to  the  favour  of  his  father, 
through  the  mediation  of  Joab.  His 
fathers  throne  now  became  the  object 
of  his  ambition ;  he  stood  in  the  pub- 
lic places  and  played  the  demagoguei 
"stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel," 
and  got  himself  proclaimed  king  in 
Hebron.  David  retired  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  Absalom  followed  him,  and  the 
two  parties  met  in  the  wood  of  £ph- 
raim;  the  battle  was  severe  and  bloody. 
Absalom's  troops  were  defeated,  and  as 
he  rode  upon  a  mule  under  the  thick 
branches  of  an  oak.  was  caught  by  the 
hair  of  his  head — ^tne  hair  of  which  he 
had  been  so  proud — ^the  mule  passed 
from  under  him,  and  left  him  suspended 
in  the  tree.  Here  he  was  found  and 
slain  by  Joab,  and  his  body  cast  into 
a  pit  in  the  wood,  and  covered  with  a 
great  heap  of  stones.  David  was  much 
afiFected  by  his  death,  and  uttered  bitter 
lamentations  over  him.  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
6—33.)  He  is  called  "  Abishalom,*' 
in  1  Kings  zv.  2—10.  The  style  of 
architecture  and  embellishment  of  the 
monument  now  called  "  Absalom's 
Tomb,"  (2  Sam.  xviii.  IS,')  near  the 
Kidron,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
seems  to  indicate  a  much  later  period 
than  the  time  of  Absalom. 

ABSTINENCE.  The  keening  from 
the  use  of  particular  food,  or  drink,  was 
a  part  of  religion  from  very  early  ages ; 
it  was  the  first  test  of  obedience  re- 
quired of  Adam,  in  Eden.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  Antediluvians  ab- 
stained from  flesh,  because  herbs  and 
fruits  only  were  assigned  to  Adam,  at 
the  creation,  but  this  is  not  conclusive. 
Koah  was  required  to  abstain  from 
blood.  (Gen.  ix.4.)  The  law  of  Moses 
required  abstinence  from  various  kinds 
of  animals  which  were  declared  to  be 
unclean,  and  from  the  blood  of  all  on 
pain  of  death.  The  Hebrews  also  ab- 
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stained  from  the  sinew,  which  is  upon 
the  hollow  of  the  thigh  j  (Gen.  xxxii. 
83;)  and  the  priests  were  required 
to  abstain  from  wine  or  strong  drink 
during  their  ministration  ;  and  tho  ^ 
same  was  required  of  the  Nazaritcs. 
Several  of  the  early  Christians  ab- 
stained from  certain  sorts  of  food,  pro* 
hibitcd  by  the  law  of  Moses;  others 
used  their  libertv ;  ^1  Cor.  viii.  7—10; 
liom.  xiv.  1 — 3 ;;  this  difTcrcncc  was  a 
source  of  trouble,  which  required  tho 
interference  of  the  apostles,  who,  when 
assembled  at  Jerusalem,  decreed  that 
the  Christians  should  abstain  "from 
pollutions  of  idols,  and  from  fornica- 
tion, and  from  things  strangled,  and 
from  blood.'*    (Acts  xv.  20.) 

ACCA.D=:fortreiiSj  castle.  One  of  tho 
four  cities  founded  by  Nimrod  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,  the  southern  part  of 
Mesopotamia.  (Gen.  x.  10.)  The  site 
of  Accad— or  Accar,  as  it  is  sometimes 
written — has  been  assigned  to  the  Sit- 
tace  of  the  Greeks,  the  Akkerkuf  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  also  called 
"Akari  Nimrod '*=the  Castle  orPulacc 
of  Nimrod.  It  is  distant  about  fifty- 
five  miles  north  of  Babylon,  and  not 
far  from  Baghdad.  A  primitive  monu- 
ment found  here  is  still  called  by  tho 
Arabs  "Tel  Nimrud"=3the  Hill  of 
Nimrod.  JLt  consists  of  a  mound,  sur- 
mounted by  a  mass  of  building,  which 
looks  like  a  tower,  or  an  irregular 
pyramid,  according  to  the  point  from 
which  it  is  viewed  :  it  is  about  400  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  125  feet  abovo 
the  elevation  on  which  it  stands.  Tho 
cuneiform  inscriptions  mention  Kinzi 
Accad,  a  town  in  lower  Babylonia, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Accad,  though  the  site  at  present  is 
undetermined. 

ACCESS.  The  privilege  of  approach- 
ing a  superior  with  freedom.  The  term 
is  used  to  designate  the  free  inter- 
course all  the  faithful  have  with  God  in 
the  exercise  of  prayer.  They  have  not 
only  admission^  but  access  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  ho  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Under  the 
law,  the  high  priest  alone  had  access 
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i»«^  /i«iMf  t*^  -Smif^ii  l&ie  vcaL  tb^is 

;u«r  An^^  4lM>V:  Kbi;  flbddk  vail  of 
^»i*<»M«»  I***  VcttiwA  tarm,  aad  Jev 
^M^  ^«4rtflM;  i*(i  Vifdi  ffte  aeees  bf 

4^.  t^i^^tmrrtwy  liisa  lo  the  gate 
4^  4«rt;  4HMMt  «f  Iff»dL  Tbu,  tke  mt- 
>4i|r  |^4MM(  Mi<i  kiitf  ivirile^et  of  tiw 
«v*Mal,  iwt:  4»9Mflj  beaioved  spon  trae 
UAi»MW  <il  aU  ■■tiUM     (BoauT.S; 

fuaritiiM  ettjr  is  jLdMr,  uid  one  oC  the 
«iUM  IrcMi  vbich  tbat  tribe  was  vnable 
iv  cxpd  ibeCaaaaaitet.  (Jadg.L31.) 
In  tbe  Vew  Teatament  it  if  called 
JHolemaU,  a  name  whicb  waa  pTO> 
babl/  iatrodiioed  aboni  tbe  time  of 
fl»e  Romam.  (Acta  xxi.  7.)  The 
CruMdert  gare  it  tbe  name  of  Acre^ 
or  fk.  Jokm  d'Acrt ;  but  it  if  still  called 
Af*La  by  tbe  inbabitants.  Tbe  citj  is 
aiiuaied  is  tbe  district  of  Akka,  on 
tUit  coast  of  tbe  Mediterranean  sea, 
<m  tbe  nortb  angle  of  a  baj  to  wbicb 
it  gives  its  name,  and  wbicb  extends 
4u  a  sMiicircle  of  three  leagues,  as  far 
as  Cbe  fKMttt  of  Konnt  Carmel.  The 
lauMUUS  of  this  ancient  city  are  Terj 
fiuiueroas,  especiallj  thresholds  of 
duort,  aibd  pillars  for  galleries  or 
^imuMtf  aad  slabs  of  fine  marble, 
whi«;b  were  used  for  the  parement  of 
4£ourts*  llicse  mins  are  now  used  in 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  all 
fhv  appearances  of  ancient  grandenr 
ai«t  fast  fading  away.  Accho  was  the 
lant  plaoe  wreeted  from  the  Christians 
!>/  tue  'i'urkv,  and  in  recent  times  was 
4u>usider<^  one  of  tbe  strongest  places 
of  I'alestiua.  Accbo  has  been  noted  in 
lu 4 id«rn  times  for  the  successful  resist- 
ance it  made,  under  bir  Sidney  Smith, 
Ui  tb«  French  army  in  1799;  when 
•ft<^r  a  svige  of  sixty  days,  Napoleon 
couMiteitced  his  retreat,  and  was  finally 
dtlvan  out  of  fiyria  into  Egypt.  In 
iliHit  this  ulaee  endured  a  long  siege 
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UervK,  like  tke  Greek 
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ased  to 


to  God  iirerocably.  (Ler.  sxrii;  28.) 

~  to  dengnate  jmy- 

ih. 


thing  «dcTotad  to  deatractjoa,"  (J( 
ri.  17,  la,  compared  with  tU.  21—26.} 
Erery  one  wlm  died  on  a  tree  was 
reckoned  aecarsed.  (Deat.  zzL  28.) 
To  be  separated  from  the  ^areb  was 
to  be  aocaned.  <GaL  L  8,  9.)  In  Bom. 
ix.  3,  the  aposda  says, ''For  I  wiabed 
that  I  amdf  were  aocaned  from 
Christ.''  The  words  seem  not  to  ex* 
press  a  preaeat  wish,  but  a  fact  in  tbe 
apostle's  past  experieace,  aaqnestioB* 
^ly  before  bis  conTerrion  to  Christi* 
anity,  the  remembrance  of  which  ex- 
cited bis  compassion  for  his  poor,  in- 
fatuated kinsmen.  He  felt  for  them 
as  one  who  bad  formeriy  participated 
in  their  enmity  to  Christ  and  his  GoepeL 
— See  AvATHSXA. 

ACCUSER  OF  TBE  Bbbihbbi.  a 
title  giren  to  Satan,  in  Ber.  xii.  10. 
In  the  Rabbinical  writings,  tbe  same 
title  is  frequently  given  lo  onr  spiritual 
adversary. 

ACELDAJCA»>&lofMmL  This 
Syro-Chaldaic  woid  is  used  in  Acta  i. 
19,  as  the  name  of  a  field  for  tbe  bnrial 
of  strangers,  which  tbe  chief  priesti 
purchas^  with  tbe  thirty  pieces  of  siU 
yer,  returned  by  Judas  as  the  price  of 
the  Saviour's  blood.  In  Acts,  L  18, 
Vudas  is  said  to  have  "purebased  a 
field  with  the  reward  of  iniquity"; 
that  is,  he  was  the  occasion  of  it  being 
purchased  by  others.  It  was  f  ormezW 
*'the  potter's  field" ;  (Matt.  xxvii.'7,fi^ 
compared  with  Zech.  xi.  12,  18 ;)  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  "fuller's  fietdy" 
in  Isa.  vii.  3.  This  field  was  situated 
near  Jerusalem,  south  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom.    Dr.  Robinson  states  that 
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h  k  not  now  marked  bj  anj  bonndaxy 
to  dittingoiflli  ic  from  the  rest  of  the 
hni  side ;  and  the  former  cbamel-honse, 
■ow  a  min,  is  til  that  remains  to  point 
ovt  the  site.  This  plot  of  gronna  was 
long  nsed  to  bniy  strangers  in,  but  at 
present  it  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  a  long  time  aoandoned.  Porter 
states  a  remarkable  fact,  ''that  the 
peculiar  claj  on  the  adjoining  terraces 
would  seem  to  show  that  this  had  on^ 
been  a  ''potter's  field." 

ACELA.1A.  In  an  extended  sense, 
Acbaia  comprehended  the  whole  of 
Greece.  Augustus  divided  the  whole 
conn trj  into  two  proconstilar  provinces, 
Macedonia  and  Achaia.  The  province 
of  Macedonia  includedlfacedonia pro- 
per, nijnicum,  Epirus,  and  ThessiEdy. 
The  province  of  Achaia  lying  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Felopimnesus,  or 
Morea,  included  Corinth  and  its  isth- 
mus, and  all  which  lav  southward  of 
the  former  province:  Corinth  was  its 
capital,  and  the  residence  of  the  pro- 
consul, or  deputy.  This  is  the  region 
referred  to  in  the  new  Testament.  (Acts 
XTiii.  12,  27;  xix.  21 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  10.  J 

ACHAICV Hxszperlaining  to  Achaia, 
ACbristian  referred  toby  fauL  (1  Cor 

xvi.  170 

ACBAN  8 /rov^&r.  The  son  of 
Carmi,  who  by  his  sacrilege  brought 
defeat  and  trouble  upon  the  Hebrews; 
the  troubUr  was  detected  by  the  sacred 
lot,  he  then  confessed,  and  was  taken 
to  the  valley  of  Achor,  where  all  Israel 
stoned  him  to  death  in  the  presence 
of  hij  sons  and  his  daughters ;  and  his 
property  was  consumed  with  fire.  (Josh. 
viL  1^26;Deut.xxiv.l6.)  InlChron. 
ii.  7,  be  is  called  "  Achar." 

ACHAZ.— See  Ahaz. 

ACBBOR^ mouse,  l.AnEdomite 
chieftain.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  88, 89 ;  1  Chron. 
i  49.)  2.  An  oflicer  in  the  court  of 
king  Josiah.  (2  Kings  xxil.  12,  14 ; 
Jer.  xxvi.  22 ;  xxxvi.  12.)  In  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  20,  21,  he  is  called  '*  Abdon." 

ACHIMss^orAers.  One  of  the  repu- 
ted ancestors  of  Christ.   (Matt.  i.  14.) 

ACBlSH^wratAfuL  1.  A  king  of 
the  Philistines  in  Gath.  (1  Sam.  xxi. 
10:  xxvii.  1—12.)  In  the  title  of  Ps. 
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zzziv.  he  is  called  "  Abimelech."  2. 
Probably  the  successor  of  the  preced- 
ing king  of  Gath.    (1  Kings,  ii.  89.) 

ACHMETHA«»<f«a<t(i«./orfrvM.  A 
city  of  Media,  oalled  "Ecbatana" 
in  the  margin  of  Esra  vi.  2.  Thero 
appears  to  have  been  two  Median 
capitals  called  Ecbatana.  The  latter 
one  was  built  and  fortified,  according 
to  Herodotus,  by  Deioces,  as  the 
capital  of  Media  Atropatene.  This 
city  had  seven  circular  walls;  and 
each  circle  of  battlements  had  its  own 
colour.  Bawlinson  has  identified  the 
ruins  of  Takht-i-Suleiman,  in  Azer- 
bijan  with  this  celebrated  and  beauti- 
ful city.  But  the  Ecbatana  mentioned 
bvEira,  was  above  a  century  older. 
Cftesias  tells  us  that  Arbaces,  after  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  conveyed  the 
treasure^of  Assyria  to  Ecbatana,  the 
royal  city  of  Greater  Media.  And  his 
description  evidently  refers  to  the 
modern  Hamadan,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  picturesque  Elwund  mountains. 
Broken  shafts  and  bases  of  columns, 
together  vvith  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
mark  the  antiquity  of  the  *  site,  and 
designate  it  as  that  of  Ecbatana,  the 
capital  of  Greater  Media.  It  still 
possesses  an  extensive  transit  trade; 
and  boasts  the  sepulchres  of  Esther 
and  Mordecai. 

ACnOJl=trouble.  A  valley  which 
runs  up  from  Gilgal  towards  Bethel, 
where  Achan  was  stoned.  (Josh.  vii. 
2G,)  As  this  valley  was  a  place  of 
great  trouble  to  the  Hebrews  on  their 
entrance  into  Canaan,  so  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  captivity,  it  was  to  be  a 
place  of  hope  and/oy.  (Isa.  Ixv.  10 ; 
Hos.  ii.  15.) 

ACllS AH=ankle  chain,  Thedangh^ 
ter  of  Caleb,  promised  in  marriage  to 
him  who  should  take  the  city  of  Kir- 
jathsepher  from  the  Canaanites.  0th- 
niel  took  the  city  and  married  Achsah. 
(Josh.  XV.  16,  17 ;  Judg.  i.  12.) 

ACHSHAPH=:incantationf  fascina- 
tion, A  city  of  Asher ;  (Josh.  xii.  20 ; 
xix.  25 ;)  previously  a  royal  city  of  tho 
Canaanites.  (Josh.  ii.  1.) 

ACHZIB=/a&€,  deceitful.  1.  A  ma- 
ritime city  in  Asher.    Its  Greek  name 
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.4.  .  L  . :  .*  .V     f ': .  '»■  : -4S  ibcj  bare  been  jirescnrcd 

:.■.;.:-     »■  i  rcliicsi  wiih  great  care  and  tidelitr. 

;  •  1 :  -  :  •  i  *:  r. .      '.'  " .  :•;•: -'lih:;**  cf  Lake's  style,  when 

:     ir  .     .•  r  :  LTci  ^.:s  bis  po=p»eL  appear  al- 

•    :    ■  .  ■     .   „        .    /   -.T      '     li      r.  .<:  c^c!y»here  in  the  book  of  the 

'  -•   \     -■    \  .         -  .-..:?  v'..vs  ::.e  sarraiion  is  his  own, 

''•^' :..'.•.  :'r.e  i:::hor5h:p  of  Luke  has  been 

\       ".  -       r;.  .TIC  :  r  '.•;  f  f  ::r.;  u^med.  the  integrity  of 

::.£  :■:•  k  r.i?  r.:-;  been  seriously  eaflcd 

.:  .■  f : . : : .  c  i :  h  c  r  i  ii  Ancient  or 'modern 

x-:  .       \.     .ir  ■   ..r"    ...  .re     :.-■:*.     I:  :.*  s'luicvi  lo  and  quoted  by 

7:.:  h.T^  ."-stir.  Mar;vr.  Irenicus  Clc- 
^   .•  .  ^-.vv        ..  *     r. -.r:  .:  A!'..\ir.iria,  and  by  all  thean- 

^  N    ..  -^^^  :*.*■.-::;-      ■  :r.:  ^r.'.ir*  /^C'le-.i  by  Eiisebius.     In 

.  •.■.::  :r  rci.:  the  Acwcf  the  Apostles 

<«  •  .    ;.  i-     ••  ::  .-:5l'.:^:.oc  an«lprofit,  it  isneces- 

*.     ^.'.-.-y  :;  r.s^e  a  jufSoieni  acquaintance 

\-     -■  ..  c:""."  rr.'.thy.  w.sh  ihe  manners  of 

.«-..:.     ::.  :  r.-. ■**::.:  Veojle  referred  to,  and 

,'  .:;•,-■.'     ■«•  :>.  :r.f '.j:.&  *.">«:  "isioricaleyents.  The 

,.  '.  *.».  .",•••  ..*  J-"'-     *'■»;:  v!  :\c  K  sians.  with  the  public 

'. .     \,  .-:  ;    .- .:     !-;ir«  :i:ty  c<uM:jhed,  and  the  dis- 

..     ,     \         '   :    .   J.-,  r   *    ".     :  r,:  .-*  A-r:"g  ibem.  must  bcunder- 

,    _^  '     %'         .    "    ■  -J.-:?  y.   . .  ■  -     *'..'^.'".  if  "^t.i  i*  i^e  disposition  and 

'.  "...aI  ry .:-.:;•::*  cf  the  unconverted 
i\  ••  «■'.  r..i::jr..  wh'.oh  obtained  too 
f:r.  v^'.y  i=:or.;  :he  Christianized  Ue- 

A  I'*  A  P  A 1 :  =  •■ '  r  .t.' ".  A  town  in  the 

V    »•  "*'*••     '  "  *  ■'....  ■      .  4....V       ^f      1..    :.V  1    .^«l,       3jy       .JO    \ 

.-.I'^A::  =-.    -        •:?.  ^.7'.^/.  '  1.  One 

.'  :*:c  '».'»):<  vf  I.sr.Kvh.  ^Gcn.  iv.  19, 

:'       i:.   Ore  of  the  wives  of  Esao. 

V.^..  -  s>*       *^'~   wx^.. -.MnGen.  xxvi.34,  she 

V.  •  •     '      '**      "'"       "  '■'■..■■  -.  ■' s-  ••  ^**«*«j«r«*ih  *• 

'    .    V  '.,.   -.•         A'.'*  V I  All   -  nbom  Ji/i.M*«iA  adorns. 

\.    '.  •  i  j::4r.v;iashcr  of  kini:  Josiah.  (3 
v-«^N  c"    ^.^-     K  "c*   x\.:.    *.^    -■  A  servant  of  the 

:,•.•.;  c-  /.  Cr.r.^n.  ix.  V2.)  3.  A  de- 
-.  ;•••. •..'.:::  o:  l>cr.;.in:in.  [^l  Chron.  viii, 
■.".  '  4  A  «v-7.  cf  Rani.  yl\zr,  x.  21).) 
;-c  :A:hcrof  >Iitvsc:ah.  (2  Chroo. 
vv       *.  .  V:r.u  X.  o.' :  Noh.  xi.  o.) 

V'.MIIA      ..•:■•::.:':•  rs.  Oneofthe 

!,  ■   *.'■'<  v!'  Hsr'.dr-.     iKst.  ix.  8.^ 

\  ■.  A  M  -'  :,■■  ■  ^T  7  Vi'.'..v ,  i.e.. 

The  r.i:v.e  of  the  f;/.'V.*7»»r 

.    ■.    .'  ■:•.■.::•.•.*::  i.i:v.*.ly.    Ii  Is  sometimes 

*.•.'.  :.*  .;:».j:"a:o  :hc  v  ■■.■  .■■;  ?-,;iv.  The 

•  .•  ..-  :'■.'.:  :";c  rr*:  I*.uman  pair  were 

**   cvo'i^Cii  from  the   simplest 
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X.    *     •■     *'         .  »       *  .      .*      .:.»s' jTv""*,  .ind  thai  by  the  o| e- 

-•■■•'/     *  *  '  '-,;..••.•.     vf     va::ous     c.iusc*,     actrnj; 

^lii^i;;.;:.;.:-^..-:.:;  :....v.v  ':^.^ •■■.-■■•  i^--^*  r^^oa*  or  time,  thcr 
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▼ere  gradn^ly  trmiumated  jnto  other 
and  Terj  different  forms,  untiL  in  the 
progreu  of  deTelopmenty  they  became 
Tentable  man  and  woman,  U  unworthy 
of  a  aeriona  refutation.  From  anch 
abfurdii^  we  turn  with  aatiafaction  to 
the  inapired  Record,  which  atates,  with 
aiehaicaimplidty,tAaton  theaixthdajr. 
after  all  the  other  worka  of  creation  had 
been  finiahed,  man  waa  formed  by  the 
hand  of  Qod,  of  the  dnat  of  the  ffround 
—the  general  aoil,  compoaed  m  min- 
gled aand,  clar,  and  lime.  And  the 
Lord  breathed  into  hia  noatrila  the 
breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  liring 
aonl — person,  Tbuatheanceatorof  our 
race  waa  created-— not  in  feeble,  help- 
leu  infancy,  but  upright,  and  in  the 
maturity  of  hia  phyiical  and  intel- 
lectual nature ;  not  a  ainf ul,  miaerable 
creature,  but  in  the  image  and  after 
the  likeneaa  of  hia  perfect!^  holy  Crea- 
tor. He  waa  placed  in  the  garaen,  in 
Eden,  which  waa  committed  to  hia 
care,  "  to  dreaa  it  and  to  keep  it ;"  and 
of  erery  tree  but  one  he  waa  allowed  to 
eat.  God  then  brought  before  him  the 
beaata  of  the  field  and  the  fowla  of  the 
air,  and  Adam  gave  them  their  names. 
He  was  also  invested  with  complete 
dominion  OTcr  the  lower  creation. 
(Gen.  i.  26,  30 ;  ii.  7,  17.)  His  Crea- 
tor  formed  for  him  a  companion,  bone 
of  his  bone,and  flesh  of  his  flesh — a  help 
meet  for  him — that  is,  as  a  friend  and 
associate  CTery  way  fitted  to  aid  and 
comfort  him. 

But  in  Eden  the  first  human  pair 
were  in  a  state  of  trial ;  and  conse- 
quently exposed  to  evil  from  the  temp- 
tations of  8atan.  Yet  even  thus  con- 
ditioned, while  endowed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  resulted  in  iLuowledge, 
righteousness,  and  true  holiness,"  they 
haid  power  to  resist  the  Tempter.  How 
long  they  retained  their  integrity  we 
know  not,  but  we  know  that  they  lost 
it,  and  thus  forfeited  their  happiness 
by  disoheying  the  simple  and  reason- 
able command  of  their  Maker.  The 
first  indication  of  guilt,  was  a  con- 
sciouaneaa  of  shame, — "they  knew  that 
they  were  naked,**  and  atripped  of  the 
image  of  God.  Without  delay,  each 
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of  the  parties  to  the  fatal  transaction 
received  a  dreadful  doom.  The  man 
and  his  wife  were  exiled  from  their 
happy  home  in  Eden,  never  to  return ; 
and  they  began  at  once,  rcapectively, 
to  feel  the  woea  in  which  their  trans- 
gression had  involved  them.  The 
history  of  Adam  closes  abruptly ;  the 
whole  term  of  hia  life  waa  9dO  years, 
and  he  died.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think'  that  the  bodiea  of  the  first 
human  pair,  in  the  atate  before  the 
fall,  were  not  aubjeot  to  dissolution. 
The  physical  structure  of  man,  and'of 
other  animals,  is  a  constant  succession 
of  decay  and  renovation ;  and  this  haa 
ever  been  the  case.  Adam  was  "of 
the  earth,  earthy ;"  but  had  he  been 
faithful  during  the  term  of  his  pro- 
bation, he  would  have  retained  hia 
right  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  would 
have  prevented  the  tendency  to  dis- 
solution, and  he  would  never  have 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  physical  death. 
Undoubtedly,  at  the  close  of  his  pro- 
bation, his  "outward  man  "would  have 
undergone  an  important  change,  to 
qualify  him  for  the  higher  state  of 
existence  in  the  regions  of  light  and 
immortality.  Wc  may  therefore  sup- 
pose, that  the  death  denounced  upon 
man  was  not  merely  physical  death, 
but  rather  moral  and  spiritual  death  : 
in  that  very  day  he  should  forfeit  the 
image  of  his  Maker,  enter  into  a  state 
of  condemnation,  be  considered  dead 
in  the  eye  of  the  divine  law,  and  thus 
be  exposed  to  the  misery  of  final 
banishment  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  And  this  condemnation  haa 
justly  fallen  upon  all  his  race.  But 
to  remove  this  condemnation  and  to 
restore  the  spiritual  life,  Christ,  the 
second  Adam,  "theLordfrom  heaven," 
has  died  for  our  sins,  and  was  raised 
again  for  our  justification  ;  so  that  he 
who  will,  by  faith  in  the  sacrifice 
divine,  may  avoid  the  threatened  death, 
receive  the  image  of  God,  and  shall  be 
raised  again  at  the  last  day  to  the  in- 
heritance of  life  eternal.  (Rom.  v. 
12-21;  1  Cor.  xv.  46— 67.— Sec  Imagb 
OF  God. 
ADAM  ^eartK    A  city  east  of  the 
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ADO 

ADLAl^Jufticeo/God.  The  father 
of  Shaphat.    (1  ChroD  xxvii.  29.) 

ADM  AH  S3  earth.  The  most  east- 
erly of  the  fire  cities  which,  together 
with  the  plain  or  rale  of  Siddim,  were 
destroyed  by  fire  and  swallowed  ap  in 
the  Dead  Sea.  (Gen.  z.  19  ;  zir.2, 8* 
Deut.  xxix.  23  ;  Hos  xi.  8.)  De  Sanlcy 
was  nndoabtedly  imposed  upon  by  his 
guides,  when  travelling  tarongh  a 
ravine  on  the  western  shore  o7  the 
Dead  Sea,  he  was  shown  a  place  called 
Suk-el-Thaemeh,  which  they  informed 
him  was  the  market  place  of  a  city 
destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and, 
which  he  imagined  was  the  site  of  the 
doomed  city,  Admah. 

ADM ATH  A =the  earth.  One  of  the 
seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media  at 
the  court  of  Ahasuerus.  (Est.  i.  14.) 

AD'S A=  pleasure .  One  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon.  (Ezra,  z.  30.) 

AD'S  All=  pleasure.  1.  A  chief  in 
Manas$eh.  (I  Chron.  zii.  20.)  2.  The 
commander-in-chief  of  the  king  Jcho- 
&haphat*8  forces.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  li.) 

ADONI-BEZEK  =  lord  of  Bezek. 
The  cruel  king  of  the  Canaanitish  city 
IW/ek.  (Judg.  17.) 

AD0NIJAH=7/}y  Zon/  is  Jehovah. 
1.  The  son  of  king  David,  by  Haggitb. 
He  attempted  to  usurp  the  succession, 
and  afterwards  desired  Abishag,  the 
Siiunammite,  to  wife ;  this  request 
was  njected,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be 
put  to  death  as  one  guilty  of  treason. 
0  Kings,  i.  5,18  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  4.)  2.  One 
of  the  Levitcs.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  8.)  3. 
A  Levite.  (Neh.  z.  16.)  In  Exra  ii. 
la :  viii.  13 ;  Nch.  vii.  18 ;  he  is  called 
"  Adonikam*'  =  lord  of  the  enemy, 

ADONIKAM.—SeeADOKiJAii. 

ADOMKAM  =  lord  of  altitude. 
Tiie  receiving-general  of  the  tribute 
money  under  David,  Solomon,  and  Re- 
holnum.  He  was  stoned  to  death  by 
the  infuriated  populace  at  the  time  of 
the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the 
house  of  David.  (I  Kings  iv.  6;  v.  14.) 
'The  same  person  is  called  **  Adoram," 
by  contn^ction  in  2  Sam.  zx.  24;  1 
kiiiiss.  xii.  18:  and  also  *'Hadoram," 
in  2  Chron.  x.  18. 
ADONI-ZEDEK  =  lord  o/juitice. 
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Tbe  Ctnnftanittsh  king  of  Jerusalem, 
captured  by  Joahus.    (Jos.  z.  1 — 27.) 
ADOPTION.    An  act  bjr  which  a 
person  9&ices  as  a  son  in  relation  to 
limself,  one  .who  is  not  such  bj  birth, 
tberebj  entiding  him  to  the  peculiar 
priTileges  of  snA  a  connexion,  as  fully 
and  completely  as  a  child  by  birth. 
Adoption  undoubtedly  had  its  origin 
in  the  desire  for  offspring.     It  was 
pr^ticcd  by  the  Greeks  andBomans; 
and  in  the  East  the  custom  has  always 
been  common .   In  E^rpt  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  adopted  Moses,  "and  he 
became  her  son."  *  (Ex.  ii.    1 — 10.) 
The  Hebrew  customs  of  adoption  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  different  from  those 
of  other  nations.    Sarah  being  child- 
less, gare  Uagar,  her  maid,  to  Abra- 
ham, that  she  might  '*  obtain  children 
by  her  " — that  the  children  might  bo 
adopted  by  her.     (Qen.  xvi.  1 — 4.) 
3o  also,  Rachel  and  Leah  gare  their 
maids  to  Jacob.    (Gen.  xxx   1 — 13.) 
Bachel  said  of  her  maid  Bilhah,  *'  she 
shall  bear  upon  my  knees,  that  I  may 
also  hare  children  by  her."    This  has 
been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  maid 
actually  giving  birth  to  the  children 
upon   the  knees  of  the  mistress,  in 
order  to    represent    the    bearing   of 
the  maid  for  the  mistress  as  com- 
plete as  possible.    But  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  grandchildren  of  Manasseh, 
who  *'  were  brought  up— margin,  born 
upon  Joseph's  knees  ?"    As  the  same 
expression  occurs  in  both  passages,  it 
can  only  refer  to  the  fact,  as  explained 
by  Onkelos  in  the  Targum,  tnat  the 
children  thus  spoken  of,  were  nursed, 
nourished,   or  "brought  up"  by  the 
parties    respectively    as    their    oiaii. 
(Gen.  XXX.  3  ;  L  23.)    There  was  also 
an  adoption  of  children   to   certain 
privileges  on  account  of  their  inherit- 
ances.   Thus  Jacob  adopted  his  grand- 
sons, Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  into  the 
number  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of 
IsraeL     (Gen.  xlviii.  5.)    So  also  a 
sunriring  brother  was  obliged  to  marry 
the  widow  of  his  brother  who  had  died 
without  children  ;  and  the  children  of 
this  marriage  were  considered  as  be- 
l<>nging  to  the  deceased  brother,  and 
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were  called  by  his  name.  (Deut.  xmr. 
5  ;  Ruth  iv.  5  ;  Matt.  xxii.  24.)  And 
also  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  gave 
his  daughter  to  Hezron  the  son  of 
Judah;  but  the  descendants  of  this 
union,  instead  of  being  reckoned  to 
the  family  of  Judah,  by  their  paternal 
descent  from  Hezron,  are  reckoned  by 
their  maternal  descent  as  the  posterity 
of  Machir,  of  the  family  of  Manasseh. 
Hence  Jair,  the  descendant  of  Judah, 
is  called  a  descendant  of  Manasseh. 
(I  Chron.  u.  21,  22;  Josh.  xiii.  80; 
Num.  xxxii.  41.) 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  term 
"  adoption  "  denotes  the  act  of  God's 
free  grace,  b^  which,  on  our  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  are  adopted  into 
His  family,  regenerated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  made   the    children — the 
"  sons  "  and  "  heirs  of  God ;"  and  are 
thenceforward  entitled  to  every  bless- 
ing and  privilege  of  the  new  and  better 
covenant.     Though    justification    be 
distinguished  as  the  act  of  God  viewed 
as  a  Judge,  adoption  as  the  act  of  God 
viewed  as  a  Fatner,  and  regeneration 
as  His  act  in  the  renewal  of  the  heart, 
yet  these  blessings  are  inseparably  con- 
nected in  the  experience  of  believers. 
Hence  the  Apostles,  in  using  the  term 
"adoption,"  evidently  had  before  them 
the  simple  view,  that  our  sins  had  de- 
prived us  of  our  sonship,  the  favour  of 
God,  and  the  right  to  the  inheritance 
of  eternal  life.  But  that,  upon  our  return 
to  God,  and  reconciliation  with  Him, 
our  forfeited  privileges  are  not  only  re- 
stored, but  greatly  heightened  through 
His    paternal    kindness.     Hence,   to 
this  regenerate  state,  belong  freedom 
from  a  servile  spirit — for  we  are  not 
servants  but  sons ;   the  special  lovo 
and  care  of  our  heavenly  Father ;  a 
filial  confidence  in  Him ;  free  nccess 
to  Him  at  all  times  ;  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  sonship  of  believers; 
and  a  hope  of  eternal  glory.     Thus, 
from   "  the  spirit  of  adoption,"  the 
faithful  have,  not  only  a  comfortable 
persnasion  or  conviction  of  their  justi- 
fication, and  present  acceptance  with 
God  ;   but   with   **  lively   hope  "   are 
*'  anxiou^^ly  waiting  for  the  filial  adop-^ 
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.-I  .  1  .  ji"./.  A  ;r-  i  c\pro,«s!y 
-::;?■;-  ;i:  1  command- 
.  .  -  i  *  -•■.:■*  :-Tcre  penal- 
■  •  * '"  -  -.'.•-:  r.-r.a:!  laws. 
I"  ■"-.  r«  -i  .  .•.-••  ■- :  :i::7T  was  prin- 
:  -.  •-  :  f  .--  :.  :j  .:  z.  wife:  and 
-  .  •.  •:.:-.;  :  :•  ?  y.r.  .z  ill  ooun- 
•.r.  -  -.  .:;  T  ;'.•  nr.  t  *r.i  CT-oubinage 
.  r :  :  '.  .7.-.:-. :.  I- : . :: :  -r?^  bct^ ecn  a 
::. .  .  r.-i*:  iz  : ^r.  u-.r^jrried  woman, 
.;-  ■.;:-.■:"  '.:~r.-..irr.-.  i  ]-er?or<,  wa« 
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'.'  ro:  J  •  f  .1  :;,-r::oi  r::au  having  ini- 
|.'j-'i  11]  on  hitii  a  «j.urioii>  oiFsprinp, 
il-  tl:^  »i;c<-c--l'.':i  to  1;!!.  iod  propcny 
V. ji^  L-ntirely  hy  Mit!:.  ui.d  ^.'ould  not  he 
:ilii-ii:it(:d.  A  v.«..iurtn  su-spoctcd  of  lliis 
• » iiiH'.  Tui^rht.  in  ordi-r  to  clear  herself, 
•hiiik  "  the  water  of  joalonsy."  ^Ninn. 
\.  II— ;J1  ;  Lev.  \x.  10;  Matt.  v.  28; 
IIi-ii.  xiii.  L)  The  ni'i'onni  of  the  wo- 
iii.iii  taken  in  ailuliery.  iJohn  viii.  1 — 

I  I.  1  i^  (ifuj-fturud  hy  many  crities  to 

II  ■  -"iiuii'-us.    It  is  ocrtJiiiily  wanting  in 
many  ancient  manii.eeripis  ;  hut  on  tho 
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tiihen.  LAchnuiiiezpangesitfromthe 
text.    Bnt  the  anthorities  against  its 
authenticitj,   though  of  considerable 
weight,    are    certainly  not  decisive. 
Frum    this  account,   compared  with 
Dent.  zxii.  20 — 27,  it  seems  that  ston- 
ing was  the  mode  of  punishment  en- 
Joined  bj  the  Mosaic  law  for  adultery 
The  unfaithfulness  and  idolatry  of  the 
l^cople  of  God,  are  often  compared  to 
fornication  and  adultery.     (Jcr.  iii.  9 ; 
Ezck.  xxiii.  37;Ho8.  ii.  2  Rev.  ii.22.) 

ADUMMIM  3=  hloody.  The  name 
of  a  dangerous  or  mountainous  part 
of  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho,  about  four  miles  from  the 
latter  place.  This  sombre  road  is  said 
to  be  still  much  infested  by  robbers,  and 
the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  mur- 
der?. It  is  supposed  that  the  scene 
of  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan 
wns  laid  here.  (Josh.  xy.  7;  xviiL 
17 1  Luke  X.  30--36.) — Sec  jERicno. 

ADVERSARY.— See  Satan. 

ADVOCATE.  One  who  pleads  the 
cau^c  of  another.  It  is  a  title  applied 
10  Clirist  as  our  Intercessor  and  exclu- 
si>c  Mediator.  (1  John  ii.  1;  Kom. 
viii.  34  ;  Heb.  vii.  25.)  Of  advocates, 
f  uch  as  ours  in  civil  courts,  there  is  no 
mcnttoa  in  any  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Every  one  pleaded  his  own 
cause.  (I  Kings  iii  16 — 28.)  Under 
the  Romans  the  Jews  employed  advo- 
catts  or  "orators"  in  legal  procced- 
inp*.    (Acts.  xxiv.  1,  2.)— See  Com- 

FO:;TER. 

-KNEAS=;D?*oi.<f«f/.  A  man  whom 
I*c:or  healed  of  the  palsy.     (Acts  ix. 

-lOXON  1=  fouutnint,  A  place  of 
fountains  or  streams,  near  Salim, 
where  John  baptized.  It  is  stated 
**for  there  were  many  waters  there." 
Barclay  discovered  a  syphon  spring 
and  several  fountains,  in  the  wild  and 
rocky  glen  of  wady  Farah,  about  six 
milos  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  which 
he  identifies  with  yEuon.  Robinson 
found  a  Salim  on  the  cast  of  Shcchem, 
AC  which  there  were  two  largo  foun- 
tains ;  and  the  -rEnon  where  John 
baptized  may  have  been  in  this  region. 
(John  ii.  23.) 
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AFFINITY.— See  Marriage. 
AGABUS=/oei«/.  The  onlv  new  Tes- 
ment  prophet  mentioned  by  name. 
He  predicted  a  great  famine,  which 
the  historians  Josephus  and  Seutonius, 
notice  as  having  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  a.d.  44.  (Acts  xi.  28.) 
lie  also  predicted  the  imprisonment  of 
Paul.  (Acts  xxi.  10,  11.) 

AG  AG  =s  flame,  or  the  flery  one.  1. 
The  name  or  title  of  a  powerful  king 
of  the  Amalekites,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Mioses.  (Num.  xxiv. 
7.)  2.  An  Amalekitish  king,  who  was 
conquered  by  Saul,  and  put  to  death 
by  Samuel  for  his  cruelty.  (1  Sam. 
XV  8—33  The  term  "Agagite" 
signifies  an  Amalekite.  (Est.  iii.  1, 
10    viii.  3,  5  ). 

AGAR. — See  Hagar. 

AGATE  A  precious  stone,  chiefly 
consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  chalce- 
dony and  hornstone,  presenting  a  va- 
riety of  delineations  of  colour,  and 
different  degrees  of  transparency.  The 
Hebrew  word  aheho,  is  riphtly  rendered 
"  agate,"  in  Ex  xxviii.  19  ;  xxxix.  12 ; 
but  the  word  kadhod,  also  rendered 
*'  agate/'  in  Isa.  liv.  12  ;  Ezck.  xxvii.  G, 
probably  designates  the  ruby.  (Ex. 
xxviii.  19;  xxxix.  12.) 

AGEE  -^/fifjittve.  The  father  of 
Sharamah      (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11). 

AGONY.  The  Evangelist,  describing 
the  fearful  agony  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
garden  of  (iethsemanc,  says,  "  And 
His  sweat  was  like  drops  of  blood  falling 
upon  the  ground."  (Luke  xxii.  44.) 
The  agony  of  Jesus,  on  that  night  in 
the  cold  open  air,  was  such  as  to  force 
from  His  body  a  copious  and  viscous 
perspiration,  which  fell  down  in  heavy 
drops,  like  blood,  to  the  earth.  Even 
if  this  sweat  was  discoloured,  and  of  a 
sanpuineous  appearance,  there  is 
nothing  impossible  in  it ;  though  the 
statement  does  not  oblige  us  to  suppose 
this.  In  the  midst  of  this  awful  apony 
an  angel  appeared,  not  to  deliver  Him 
from  the  dreadful  struggle  in  which  Ho 
was  contending,  but  to  strciigthen  I  Mm 
in  the  conflict,  until  He  obtained  tho 
victory  over  the  last  temptation,  in 
perfect  resignation  to  the  Divine  wilU 
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1.  The  Ahasnerus  mentioned  in  Datt. 
iv.  1.  ]ir'.:bably  stands  for  Astyages^  the 
t.iihor  of  Darius  the  McJe,  whose 
kingdom  wa3  seized  by  Cyrus,  abont 
is.i .  .'».'7',>. 
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?.  TIio  <on  an.l  successor  of  Darius 
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:/  r .'  .;-.:cor. :  ar.-.I  acoor.lingto  the  pre- 

!'.  c:-.or.  ^i  Dar.icl.  \xi.  2.)  he  invaded 

i.i  rccv".*  V  :;h  ;;  vas:  army.    He  is  repre- 

*.■":.•-:  >*'  all'^'t'  ar.oien:s  to  have  been 
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.VA-"ica/er.  A  liTerin  Babj- 
tear  where  Ezra  collected  the 
ig  exiles.  (Ezr.TiiL  21,  81.) 
be  ttatement,  "the  river  that 
I  to  Ahara,"  (Esr.  rilL  15,)  it 
eem  that  the  Ahaya  waa  a  cajaal 
'  which  emptied  itself  into  the 
tea.    RawUnsdn  says  it  is  the 

of  Herodotus,  near  Ava,  on  the 
ies,  at  the  extreme  northern 

Babylonia. — ^3ee  Ava. 
Z=ieiza',  or  possessor,  1.  The 
h  kin^  of  Juoah  ;  he  was  con- 
try  with  the  prophets  Isaiah, 
andHicah.  He  reigned  sixteen 
If,  as  it  is  stated  in  2  Kings  xvi. 
I  was  twenty  years  old  when  he 
id  the  throne,  he  mvst  have 
be  father  of  Hezekiah  when 
rears  of  age.  (2  Kin^  xviii.  2.) 
lowerer,  the  Septnagint  and  the 
ead"  twenty-five  years  old."  (2 
xxviiLl.)  He  was  distinguished 
idolatry  and  contempt  of  the 
d  ;  and  against  him  many  of  the 
ties  of  Isaiah  are  directed.  He 
.  726;  and  such  was  hia  impie^, 
was  not  allowed  burial  in  the 
re  of  the  kings.  (2  Kings  xvi. 
;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  1 — 27 ;  Isa. 
§.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Jona- 
^1  Chron.  viii.  35  ;  ix.  42.") 
2IAH»*wbom  Jetiovah  holds. 
eighth  king  of  Israel ;  he  was 

and  successor  of  Ahab.     He 

two  years,  alone  and  with  his 
irho  associated  him  in  the  king- 
e  year  before  his  death.  In 
>nd  year  of  his  reign,  he  fell 

the  lattice  of  an  upper  apart- 
I  his  palace,  and  died  soon 
I  Elijah  had  foretold,  b.c.  895. 
I  imitated  tlie  impiety  of  his 
nd  mother  in  the  worship  of 
i  Ashteroth.  (I  Kings  xxii.  40 — 
ings  i.  1 — 18 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  85, 
The  sixth  king  of  Judah ;  he 
sd  his  father,  and  reigned  only 
r.  (2  Kings  vui.  26.)  In  2  Chron. 
he  is  said,  by  an  error  of  the 
to  have  been  '*  forty  two  years 
en  he  began  to  reign,  which 
lake  him  two  years  older  than 
r.  The  correct  age  is  "  twenty- 
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two»"  as  suted  in  2  Kings,  viiL  Id— 26. 
Ahaziah  suffered  himself  to  be 
governed  in  every  thing  by  the  coun- 
sels of  his  idolatrous  mother  Athaliah ; 
he  received  his  mortal  wound  by  the 
command  of  Jehu,  and  diedatMegiddo, 
B.C.  883.  (2  Kings  ix.  27.)  In  2 
Chron.  xxii.  9,  the  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  Ahaziah  appear  to  be 
stated  differently ;  but  the  account  is 
only  more  full,  and  follows  the  order 
of  events.  Ahaziah  is  also  called 
"Jehoahaz;''(2Chron.  xxi.  17;  xxr. 
28;)  and  "Azariah."  (2  Chron.  xxii.6.) 

Ali^IiS=^hrothtroftkewise,  The 
son  of  Abishnr.    ^1  Chron.  ii.  29.) 

AHEBsrq/Sler,  hinder, — SeeAiiiRAJC; 

KUl— brother.  1.  The  son  of  Ab- 
diel.  (1  Chron.  v.  150  2*  One  of  the 
sons  of  Shamer.    (I  Cfhron.  vii.  34.^ 

AHIAH =6ro^Aer  ox  friend  of  Jeko* 
vah.  1.  The  son  of  Ahitub,  and  pre- 
decessor of  Ahimelech  in  the  Hebrew 
high-priesthood,  in  the  reign  of  SauL 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  3.)  2.  One  of  Solomon's 
secretaries.    (1  Kings  iv.  3.)    3. — See 

AUOAH. 

AHIAM=»noMer*«  brother.  One  of 
David's  distinguished  ofUccfs.  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  83  ;  1  Chron.  xu  35.) 

AHIAJ^=6roM«r/y.  A  son  of  She- 
midah.    (1  Chron.  vii.  19.) 

AHIEZER=6roMcr  of  help.  1.  A 
phylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (Num. 
1.  12  ;  ii.  25  ;  vii.  GQ.)  2.  One  of 
David's  friciids.    (1  Chron.  xii.  3.) 

AIIIHUD= 6ro//«cr  or  friend  of  the 
Jeics.  One  of  the  surveyors  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.    (Num.  xxxiv.  27.) 

AUIHUD  =  brother  or  friend  of 
union.  A descendantof  Benjamin.  This 
name  differs  in  the  Hebrew  from  the 
preceding.    (1  Chron.  viii.  7.) 

A IIIJ  AH = brother  or  friend  of  Jeho' 
vah.  I.  A  prophet  who  dwelt  in  Shiloh, 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  Jeroboam.  He 
is  thought  to  be  the  person  who  spoke 
twice  to  Solomon  from  God.  (1  Kings 
vi.  11  ;  xi.  11,  29  ;  xiv.  6;  2  Chron. 
ix.  29.)  2.  The  father  of  Baasha.  (1 
Kings  XV.  27,  33.)  3.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Jerahmcel.  (1  Chron.  ii.  25.)  4. 
One  of  David's  distinguished  officers. 
(1  Chron.  xi.  36.)    5.  Oae  of  the  Le- 
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10 1  Chron.  riii.  7.    The  family  seems 

to  hare  been  called  **  iChohites."    (1 
Ofaron.  viii.  4 ;  2  Sam«  xxiii.  9.) 

AH0LAH=8he  has  her  tent,  her 
men  tahfmack,  tenqiie.  The  name  of  a 
harlot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol 
of  Samaria,  the  metropolis  of  the 
idolatrous  kingdom  of  Israel.  Aholah 
and  Aholibah  are  represented  as  sisters, 
of  Egyptian  extraction,  who  were  noted 
for  their  lewdness.    (Ezek.  xxiii.  4.) 

AHOLIAB=/€iif  of  his  father.  A 
»on  of  Ahisamach.  (Ex.  xxxi.  6 ;  xxxv. 
34.) 

AHOLIBA^ =my  tabernacie  is  in 
hr.  The  name  of  a  harlot,  used  by 
Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Jerusalem, 
the  metropolis  of  the  idolatrous  king- 
dom of  Judah.  (Ezek.  xxiii.  4.) 

AHOLIBAMAH=«en^  of  the  height. 
1.  One  of  the  wiyes  of  Esau.  (Gen. 
xxxri.  2,  14.)  2.  A  duke  of  Edom,  or 
periiaps  the  seat  of  a  tribe.  (Gen. 
xxxri.  4 1 ;  1  Chron.  i.  62.) 

AHUMAI  =  brother  of  watery  i.e., 
direllinq  near  it.  The  son  of  Jahath. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  2.) 

AHUZAM=M«ir  possession.  'The 
son  of  Ashur.  (1  Chron.  iv.  6.) 

All\JZZA.TH=possession.  A  friend 
of  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar.  (Gen. 
xxvi.  26.) 

Al=heap  ofrvins  A  royal  city  of 
the  Canaanites,  which  lay  srfew  miles 
e&st  of  Bethel.  In  this  region  Porter 
Tisited  a  site  with  ruins  which  he 
identifies  with  this  ancient  city.  He 
says,  *^  Over  its  whole  summit  I  found 
traces  of  many  ancient  ruins,  with 
cisterns  and  caves  such  as  exist  on 
the  sites  of  all  mountain  cities  in 
Palestine,  and  many  rock-hewn  tombs." 
(Josh.  vii.  2—12  ;  viii.  1—29  ;  Ezr.  u. 
28  ;  Neh.  vii.  32.  It  is  called  "  Hai ;" 
(Gen.  xii.  8 ;  xiii.  3 ;)  and  "Aija ;" 
(Neh.  xi.  31 ;)  and  also  "  Aiath  ;'*  un- 
less we  suppose  with  Stanley,  that  the 
latter  name  indicates  the  whole  locality. 
(Isa.  X.  28.)  In  Jer.  xlix.  8,  instead 
of  "for  Ai  is  spoiled,"  we  ought  to 
read,  '*  for  the  desolate  ruins." 

AIAH=cry,  clamour.  The  father  of 
Rizpah.     (2  Sam.  iii.  7 ;  xxi.  8.) 

AIATH.— See  Ai, 
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AIJA. — ^0  A  I. 

AIJALON. — See  Ajalon. 

AIJELETH^SHAHAR  =  the  hind 
of  the  dawn,  i.e.,  the  rising  sun.  The  title 
of  the  twenty-second  Psalm.  The  terms 
probably  denote  a  kind  of  poem  or  song, 
to  the  measure  of  which  this  song  was 
sung  or  chanted. 

AlN=ey«,  or  fountain.  1.  The  name 
of  a  fountain  in  the  north-east  of 
Palestine ;  now  known  as  the  great 
fountain  of  the  Orontes,  ten  miles  west 
of  Eiblah.  (Num.  xxxiv.  11.)  2.  A 
Levitical  city  in  Simeon.  (Josh.  xv. 
32 ;  xix.  7  ;  xxi.  16  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  32.) 

AIR.  That  transparent,  colourless, 
bright,  and  attenuated  fluid  which  sur- 
rounds our  globe,  extending  to  the 
height  of  more  than  fifty  miles  above 
its  surface.  Air  is  a  mixture  of  the 
two  gases— oxygen  and  nitrogen ;  and, 
as  a  substance,  possesses  all  the  prin- 
cipal attributes  of  matter ;  and  its 
particles  are  operated  on  like  those  of 
other  bodies,  by  chemical  action.  This 
atmospheric  ocean  is  the  great  labo- 
ratory in  which  most  of  the  actions  of 
life  go  on,  and  on  the  composition  of 
which  they  depend.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  term  air  is  often  denoted 
by  the  word  heaven;  so  "the  fowls 
that  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven'* — in 
the  air.  God  rained  fire  and  brim- 
stone *'out  of  heaven" — from  the  air. 
(Rev.  xix.  17  ;  Gen.  xix.  24  ;  2  Kings 

10.)    To   "beat   the   air,"  and  to 


**  speak  into  the  air"  signify  to  speak 
or  act  without  judgment,  or  to  no  pur- 
pose. (1  Cor.  ix.  26;  xiv.  9.)  The 
**  power  of  the  air,"  designates  that 
influence  which  is  exercised  by  evil 
spirits,  whose  mevements  are  invisible 
and  subtile  as  the  air.  (Eph.  ii.  2.) 

AJAII  =  cri/y  clamour.  A  son  of 
Zibeon.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  24.) 

AJAIjO^= Deer- field.  1.  A  Levi- 
tical city  in  the  territory  of  Dan,  situ- 
ated upon  the  skirts  of  the  fine  plain 
or  valley  so  renowned  for  the  miracle 
in  the  history  of  Joshua.  (Josh.  x.  12; 
xix.  42;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18.)  It  is 
also  called  *' Aijalon."(Josh.  xxi.  24  ; 
Judg.  i.  35 ;  I  Chron.  viii.  13 ;  2 
Chron.  xi.  10.)  It  is  now  a  small  village 
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i.;;-i;>ve  a::d  Ri'nie,  fewrted  tbiiberfor 

,",„.   ,'■      ■:«-..-u..;:on:anJeniiaent  mcninerer/ 

....  r..         J,— .irtmenl  of  knowleiiije,  were  lound 

•ii-     '-.i^  ;i  iti  wall'.    I'lolcniT  Suier,  (he 

""   ^-■. .     ■;-«  of  ihit  line  o(  kiiigii,  foondtd  tho 

.'    ..  i     :.v:«:uir.   (he  library  in  tlie   (cmplo 

'  .,'■     im'I.-J   S.Tapm'iin.  and  wveral  otiicr 

■  ■"  j-i'     :i:-;u;fieeot  works.  The  librarr,  under 

■ '     tl      h^^^unvftt'c^  nr.ii  angmcnieif  until  it 

^"  *'■■>: J    v>i'niaineJ7W,iHX)voliinic».  The  Greek 

■i     In  ■  or  AUxaiidrinc   vcrtion  of  the   Old 

V  ,  ^^  I  Ti'Ttur"-''"  if^  made  here,  about  ha 
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281   At  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  b.c. 

i^  Alexandria  jmssed  into  the  hands 

of  tbe  Romans.    It  heeame  an  exten- 

m  market  for  grain ;  and  manj  Jews 

resided  there.    (Acts  ii.  10;  ti.  0; 

xWii.  24 ;  xxrii.  6.)    After  enjoyinji; 

the  highest  fame  for  nearly  a  thonsand 

jears,  it  snhmitted  to  the  arms~of  the 

CtUph  Omar,  a.d.  646.  He  ordered  the 

Tolames  of  the  library  to  be  distribnt^d 

u  fuel  to  the  baths  in  the  city.  There 

tre  bnt  few  enrriving  remains  of  the 

ancient  city.    The  population  of  the 

modem  ci^,  called  EUiandria,  or  Iskan- 

dria,  may  be  reckoned  at  orer  60,000. 

ALGUM.— See  Auico. 


ALIAH=fo/>jr.  One  of  the  dukes 
of  Edom.  (1  Chron.  i.  51.)  He  is  ealled 
**  AlTah**  in  Gen.  zxxtL  40. 

ALIAN=Ai>ft.  A  son  of  Shobal. 
(1  Chron.  i.  40.)  He  is  called  '^Alvan" 
in  Geji.  xxxri.  28. 

ALIEN  A  foreigner  or  person 
bom  in  another  country  and  not  hay- 
ing the  nsoal  rights  and  priyileees  of 
the  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  he 
lires.  Among  the  Hebrews,  strangers 
were  to  be  treated  with  kindness,  and 
were  to  enjoy  the  same  rights  with  other 
citixcns.  (Ler.  xix.  38,  84.)  They 
might  be  naturalized,  by  submitting  to 
circumcision  and  renouncing  idolatry. 
(Dcut,  xxiii.  1—8.)  The  Edomites 
and  Egyptians  were  capable  of  becom- 
ing citizens  of  Israel,  after  the  third 
generation ;  but  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  right  of  citizenship.  The  term 
"alien"  is  used  figuratirely  in  £ph.  ii. 
12,  to  denote  those  persons  who  were 
without  Christ. 

ALLEGORY.  A  figurati?e  mode 
of  discourse,  which  employs  terms  lite- 
rally belonging  to  one  thing,  in  order 
to  represent  another.  In  an  allegory 
there  are  two  representations,  the  im- 
mediate  and  the  ultimate ;  bnt  the  for- 
mer is  only  important  as  it  leads  to  the 
Utter.  It  is  the  application  of  the 
allegory,  enforcing  or  illustrating  a 
giren  truth,  which  constitutes  its  value. 
The  parable  is  a  kind  of  allegory.  In 
the  parable  of  the  sower,  we  have  the 
statement  of  a  few  simple  and  intelU- 
77 


gible  facts :  this  is  the  immediale  repre- 
sentition.  The  narrative  being  finished, 
Christ  furnished  the  explanation,  or  the 
nhimate  representation.  The  **  seed  is 
the  word  of  God,"  etc  (Luke  viii.  6— 
15.)  The  allegory,  which  is  strictly  a 
continued  metaphor,  is  common  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  among  all  Oriental  na- 
tions. Among  those  occurring  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  following  may  be 
noted,  in  which  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  immediate  and  the  ultimate 
representation  is  sufficiently  apparent. 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  1 — 16 ;  Eccl.  xii.  2—6;  Isa. 
xxviii.  28—29 ;  John.  x.  1--16  ;  xv.  1 
--8;Gal.  iv.  24— 81.) 

ALLELUIA. — See  Hallelujah. 

ALLON  =oaXr.  1.  The  son  of 
Jedaiah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  87.)  2.  A 
place  in  Naphtali.    (Josh.  xix.  83.) 

ALLON—BACHUTH  =:  oak  o/ 
weeping,  A  place  in  Bethel,  where 
Deoorah,  Rebek&h's  nurse,  was  buried. 
^Gen.  XXXV.  8.) 

ALMIGHTY.— See  God. 

ALMOpAD  =  the  mover^  or  per- 
haps ALMoiiAD=Me  descent,  A  son  of 
Joktan.    (Gen.  x.  2G  ;  1  Chron.  i.  20.) 

ALMON  =  concealment,  A  sacer- 
dotal city  of  Benjamin.  (Josh.  xxi. 
18.)  It  is  called  "  Alemetb,"  in  1 
Chron.  vi.  60.  It  is  probably  the  place 
now  called  Almit,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Finn- 

ALMON-DIBLATHAIM  =  con- 
cealment  of  the  two  cakes,  A  place  in 
the  desert  of  Sinai.  (Num.  xxxiii.  4G.) 

ALMOND-TREE.  This  tree,  the 
Amygdalus  communis,  is  a  native  of 
Asia,  and  is  also  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  leaves  aro 
oblong  and  minutely  serrated.  The 
blossoms,  which  are  rose-coloured  and 
double,  grow  into  a  fruit,  the  only 
esculent  part  of  which  is  the  kernel. 
There  are  two  Hebrew  words  trans- 
lated "  almond-tree,"  /uz,  and  shaked. 
The  former  word,  rendered  **  hazel," 
(Gen.  XXX,  37,)  some  suppose,  desig- 
nates the  xcildf  and  the  latter  the  cul- 
tivatcd  almond-tree.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  it  blossoming  the  earliest  of 
any  of  the  trees,  and  before  it  is  in 
leaf,  while  the  branches  arc  yet  bare. 


.ILM  ALP 

•  %     '.•    •.»iiu«  *.i  . ;«.»/  =  r'»    ».-.;^r.  '  sereral    kinds,    known    by    different 

•v    .    IS.. Ml  ;ii  .I..r.  i.  11.  l:i.  is  names,  prowinij  in  India  and  China, 

%  ,-i  w'n  r'liio.l  woulii  seii'l  The  Af/uifaria  ovat'.i  is  said  to  produce 

.  -.  -rH,  ,ir  th^-  \;jiliuice  with  the  Lest  aloes  wood.     It  is  also  called 

•'  ■'■•'■  'V^rHis  word  to  **  lij:n  aloes'' = aloe- wood.  (Xura.  xxir. 

N'  rt^'  K'\wU  of  the  trihes  0/,  In  the  Sciiptures  the  name  aloes 

».     ,  ".Ml ;  r.'.N.  tiii}»liin.iiiral  of  the  appears,  not  only  to  hare  been  given 

.  .^    I  ^o  n*i  ,h  Kranio  ih.m  .n*  the  to  the  wuod,  but  also  to  the  fragrant 

.  .  .  i>  ■!  vi.'il  <tIi.»T.cn  people.  {'Num.  resin  or  attur  derived  from  it.  Which 

>••       '■     "'       .V:iri»n's     rol,    witich  ^as  much  used  in  perfumery.  (Ps.  xlv. 

..■•i:;<-    K'vr'i    \*\\'U,   ami    Moome"l  J» :  Prov.  vii.  17;  Sol.  Soiigs  ir.  14.) 

'•.,'.».■•>■*.  I'li  vi-Mc«l  nintoiids."  may  This  odoriferous  substance  must  not  be 

% .'!  ■•   »'•'*   I  iV.  uTi-l   hcauty,  and  confounded  with  the  bitter  gum  of  the 

•  •II      .••'.  .i.  %\!i!,'ii  .  u^'j!  KM  luiractcr-  aloe-plant  used  in  medicine.  The  **mix- 

..  1  .  .  t  »•...  u>i  of  iliv'  -ssTvaucs  of  the  tare  of  myrrh  and  aloes,"  brought  bv 

r  .'   ■'.  «:i,'».-  *!;ppl..-,;:uMi<  "cntor  ihvi  Nicodemus — not  to  embalm  the  body 

!'.•:  -.r  !'\  t'»o  M^»>i  I'l  .K'<ii"«."  ,Gon,  of  Jc.sns,  but  for  the  purpose  of  being 

\-       ''.In    \\\    .'.;■.  .'•!     Nviiii.  xvii.  wound  up  with  it  in  the  linen,  thus 

s    1."    >  ■    •• .  M  Iv  \.  -'A'  impanin;,' an  agrccahle  fragrance— is 

v'M<      ^.■."  r. »*»•.;.  suid  to  have  been  ** about  an  hundred 

MMVi;   rUl  r.      Vkmdofwood,  P'unds  weight."    Large  quantities  of 

».,......•..  .,»  v;  ^*v"*  ji.'M  n"d  provious  ovlorifcrous    substances     were    occa- 

...    .  ..  .'-.»   vfot'i  S.^Ii'iv.iMi  from  sionally  used  at  the  funerals  of  Jews. 

,'       .    ;.:    \m,J.  t.^'.  :*OiU!?au;cnt-«  (John  xix.  30,  40.) 

,      ..•      ■.■■.;::•.'    v.il.u'O.   ar.^l  AhO'ril  =  milk'tjiring.    Probably  a 

.' v   ■ :  '••-.'  ^•  '    ""TrunK'nt*.  place  in  Ashcr.     (1  Kings  iv.  10.) 

V.    ..:.......    •  i"     .'■•    \    <.  ;;  ^;ro^^*  ALPHA=Me^^V»7.  The  first  letterof 

,.,    \    •.,.,"...  _   '.  ,■    •    «i  ".»'*  rr**l  .iMy  the  Greek  alphabet,  corresponding  to 

,,,.,..•.  ,     ■.   .,;    ,.t    i»  as:   %\\';i<-.o:Mlly  the  Hebrew.  1/t^A.    Both  the  Hebrews 

,  .' .  •   '.,    .    .!    ,i  J .1-1*0.     Mv\iorii  aud  the  Greeks  employed  their  letters 

,. ,   .4  ,.■•  ;.    x  A'.;  iJ'o  .-  —    ■  AS  numerals;  hence  Aleph  or  Alpha= 

,.,    ,',,*  » !.'M   •           ^     ..'•■-  A.  denoted o«t  or  the. /*>*<;  and  Owcyor, 

„•...'«  I*  \"<\   •.■  .*^^".  .■.■»'.  ::  v»st  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 

I,    .  ;,  ,.  .    vMi,-.-    ■•  ^"  ■■  '.  5 '  ''^'  '-o^ic-  denoted  the  last.    Christ  appropriates 

!!,,    :  i\   t''o   «1«'-..  M«-,\     V.-o  ''o,\!  the  appellation  "  Alpha  and  Omega," 

.,„',.,.     '«"•'  .'.•'  =  '»'^.  :»'-'^  j'zrco.iV'.y  ••  the  First  andtheLast,"to  Himself,  as 

i*,  .,...    m,!    in*".'''    "'=*''  ^»  o;4V::w:  designating   His  supreme   Divinity — 

^\.'.       I,   ,j    ,    n:MMo   %M    x\w   v.www-  "ihc  Etcinal  One." (l^^v.  i.  8, 1 1 ;  if. 8; 

r  .....     r  .«  K  «'»   "^l  \\Ay\\  ;  fuil  fonn<  \xi  t?:  xxii.  }:}j  Isn.  xliv.  6;  xlviii.  12; 


'..,.'..,  ,Mi  ».H'.<«^  »'«  «».««i'^  r-.jvu^h-  .  llcK  xiii.S.)  The  G: 

..  .|.,,i       Iho  i"li»'«^«.»t.'v  v.»r\cd  *^  an 

7" '.;.;,,,.,  n.".i.MM.:npi..,MSMn!i.uh,     A\fy  fy  th( 

*  I      .,  „  .1..  \  '^'  "  ''^    M.-iUnwvd  to  tbo     -.sK  Y  ^    ^   i"f 

;*;;;  . ;.,  ,;•„» .../.  -n  u-i.  ^oiv  of .      a%       of 


^h-  ,  llcK  xiii.S.)  The  Greek  letters  Alpha 

and  Omega,  with 
the  two  letters  form- 
ing  the  monogram 

.,,.„„ .,.   of    Christ    between 

''"'['  ,' . , ;  \\  hiMi  th:\«  t.»viu  >ri^xas  thorn,  were  used  at  an  early  period  as 
' '"  Vl  I'x  »ho  M»  <i<h.  in  1S*1\  the  symbol  of  Christianity.  They  are 
''  '"■""  „,!..  i.'-ioi,il  JO  Souniatli:  iUi:ravcd  upon  mumerous  tombs  of 
**'"  '  '*'  /„n.l  !«'««'«  a  lapM*  ot  >0t)  I  the  Christians,  in  the  catacombs  at 
'"  '  '"'  I  .  in  r-"'*'' r»^'*^»^'»''''"- vl  l^^n^o:  a»^  t^cy  also  occur  upon 
*'  "     '    I  1    »  '  '    ^'  ''•  •  ;»^'*''l  "al^-uin."     sovoralKoman  coins,  from  a.d.  338  to 

'm   f  »"■  I '"""  i       ALPn-l-:US  =  ejrhmujf.     1.    The 

'*'  "  A  u  rbo  ui"««*  i:»\on  to  .-^n  '  father  of  James  the  less,  and  husband 
^MCuii  Hi"*.  "*  ^'''^*'^*  **''''*'*■'   '"''  I  of  thai  Mary  who  with  others  *' stood. 


ALT 

brlhecKiMot  JeiD*."Atph«iuiimlio 
tilled  "Cleophaj"  or"Clopa«,"  which 
ii  mcrelr  R  diSercDt  mode  of  prononnc' 
isgthe  Hebrew  nkme.(MKlt.x.  3  { Mark 
iii.  18 ;  Luke  tL  16  ;  xXir.  10 ;  John 
xix.  25  )  a.  Tbe  father  of  Matthew 
vrLen.    (Uukii.  U.) 


BuUien  Mian. 
AXiT.iR.  A  tlractare  itppropri&tecl 
excliuiTel7  to  oSeringi  to  the  Deiir. 
Though  wcrificei  of  different  kiuiia 
were  offered  before  Ibe  flood,  an  eltar 
ii  not  mentioned  nnlil  the  time  of 
Noah'i  depiTtarc  from  tlie  ark.  (Gen. 
Tiit.  20.)  The  eBrliest  aliurs  were  of 
Tirious  forms,  and  very  ru'Je  in  tlieir 
conitruelion,  being  nolliing  mora  than 
a  eqnare  heap  of  atones,  or  niound  of 
earth,  and  the}'  were  geiicrail?  creeled 
□n  high  f^oand,  in  the  open  air.  The 
altar  raised  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  was 
"  the  stone"  which  had  serveil  him  for 
a  pillow  darini!  the  night.  (Gen.  ixviii. 
18.)  The  altar  which  DJoaes  was 
commanded  to  baild,  was  to  be  mode 
of  canh.  If  made  of  stoito,  it  was 
expressly  required  to  bo  rough,  and 
not  hewn, — iron  was  forbidden  to  he 
used  in  iu  conilruetion  ;  it  was  also  lo 
be  witboat  steps.  (Ex.  \x.  21—26,- 
Deat.  XKVii.J— 7.)  Among  the  healhco 
natiops,  in  later  limes,  altars  were 
often  of  clegaoE  couBtrucliou,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  illustration,  which  pre- 
•ents  l.an  Egyptiair,2.Ma  Asayrian,3. 
a  Greek,  S.  a  Roman,  and  i.  a  Persian 
fire  sJtar.  Altars  were  deemed  places 
of  sanctuary,  where  sometimes  the  lil- 
esl  criminals  folmd  refuge  from  justice. 
The  Hebrew  altars  were  two;  — onefor 
burnt  ofleriiig,  the  otber  foi  burning 


ALT 
•e  ereij  moroiDg  and  evening. 


1.  THE  ALTAIl   op  Bnawr  Or- 

FEBlHa  was  a  kind  of  coffer  made  uf 
shiEtim  wood,  and  overlaid  with  plates 
of  brass,  i.e.,  copper.  Jt  was  fire 
cubits  =  eight  feet  am!  nine  inches 
square  j  and  three  cubits  =  five  feet 
and  three  iuches  high.  At  the  four 
corners  were  four  horns  or  eteva' 
lions,  not  for  the  purpose  of  eon- 
fining  the  victims,  but  rather  as  the 
symbols  of  protection,  thej  were  the 
recognised  points  of  sanetunry  to  iha 
unfortunate  who  fled  to  the  ;dtnr. 
It  was  portable,  and  had  rings  and 
slaves  for  bearing  it ;  and  was  farni<vhcd 
with  all  Che  requisite  utensils.  It  was 
placed  in  the  court  before  the  labcrna' 
cle,  Cowards  the  East.  The  hro  used 
on  this  alur  was  kindled  niirncaloudy, 
and  was  perpetually  maintained  with 
the  most  devoted  care.  It  was  b1si>  a 
place  of  constant  sacriHce,  and  the 
:nokc  usccnded  without  interruption. 


(Eji. 


-8;  Vn.  c 


i.  27 ;   1 


^     . J.)    The  altar  ii    .   _ 

Icmple  was  thirly-tivofccl  square,  and 
seventeen  feet  six  inches  high  ;  it  was 
made  of  copper, and  occupied  the  same 
relative  position  as  that  in  Cho  front 
of  the  tabernnclo.    (3  Chron.  iv,  1.) 

2.  THE  ALTAR  of  IscEs.nE,  some- 
times called  the  "golden  altar,"  u.is 
mode  of  shittim  wood,  and  was  ona 
cubit=twenty-ona 
inches  square,  and 
two  oubits=thr<;o 
feel  six  inches 
high.    Thetop,  as 


AMA 

:    :  Kliphnz,  a:.:  jr.- :c-n  of 

V.I.'!.  x\xvi.  :•: :  l  {'  r.n.  i. 

'A:  \\.i<  j»r..iiaMy  i:.o  i^il.cr  of 

/..kiro-,  an  aui-.c:;! ;.!».  i  jonor- 

•!..    «ien.  xiv.  7:  Nixr.].  xxiv. 

.  .      •  .•.'.■■itod  ill.*  ro^^ioi:*  .••!  :he 

:  r..Iv<inu\   bvtwovii    I.i«::ica 

,•;    :.  a*:!  :;lst>  tu  t!:e  eastward 

1>  .'.  1   S.a   a:i.|    Miurit   S.ir. 

"..it.    \r.    !.'»;    1  S:lin.   X'.\   .'». .i 

;..  r:  i^  '•  :A  <CA\cAy  pa<>ei  ::.■; 
.  .1.  'A  'ic.  *':o  Ani;iK*k;tosatiackod 
:!.  y  '.vi;!.'  ii!.fi':itod  by  Josiiuj. 
/    .  ^.     S.IUI  u.stvoycd  tlicni  as 
•: :     1   :>.iin.  xv.  2 — 'So ;)    and 
;::c:ly  psUitcd  them.     (\  Sam. 
A  ^ra  ill  roiuiiant  seems  to 
>   X'  :l,  till  a*,  last  the  word  of 
•.  i<:  fairiiled,  and  thuiriiame 
:.  :  ir.-'M  the  o.irlh,  in  their 
•.»:-•..::•:;.    i.Num.   xxiv.   20; 
• .  J  ■.      Till?  "  Apipre/*  in 
*..    I  •:   v;ii.  ."..   .'s   was   pro- 
.*:  A-..I'-Ivt\  >\h.-se  ancc':>tor 
•  .  :  :.-s''i!  C:?  jo!iv.ral  carnajre. 
'•:-•/.'•  •■...•■.    A  city  in 


.»  '. 


:\;..  ir.  The 
r  <ii::;ii;.t  of  Anti- 
'..  S..:;_s  iv.   s/— See 


\ 


.'   jraTilfdthcr  of 

..  7 :  r.zr.  vii. ;».) 

:  -.*:.  ii  Azariah. 

•  .-.•  w!:o  sealed 

•  •    •       .X.«.     a..      \t>,J 

. .:    ::\::i    v-xlle. 

;-..••    \\ViX  of  Ju- 

.  T.e  jrreat 

A*.        /.ph.  i. 

.   :  ::.:•  A  king 

.  >  *       '.  C;*ron. 


.*.   .. 

..v::e.   ;2 

.'  ?man  of 

. 

•-  >aiom's 

•    • 

.  Atuasa, 

•  d  .  ^2 

•  1  .     1 

l.;:it  of 


AMA 


AM£ 


Al£ASAIs6Mnfaia«M.  1.  One  of 
DtTid's  chief  captains.  (1  Chron.xii. 
101}  2.  One  of  the  Lerites.  (I  Obron. 
XT.  24.)  8.  The  father  of  Mahath.  (2 
Cbron.  xziz.  12.) 

AHA8HAI  =  stedbvw.  One  of 
the  priesta.    (Nob.  xi.  18.) 

Am ASTAH=whom  Jtkovan  bears. 
A  mighty  man  of  yalonr.  (2  Chron. 
xrii.  IG.) 

AMAZIAH=whom  Jehovah  streng^ 
Aems,  1.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Joaab,  kinic  of  Jndah.  He  gained  a 
decisire  rictory  .orer  his  enemies  in 
the  rallejr  of  Salt.  But  when  he 
af  tenranfs  worshipped  the  gods  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  Edomites,  the 
svcceas  of  his  arms  ceased.  In  the 
war  with  Jehoahsx  king  of  Israel^  he 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  at 
Beth-shemesh.  Jehoahas  restored  the 
cmptiye  monarch  to  his  throne.  Ama- 
siah  wasfinalljassaasinatedatLachish, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  jcars,B.c. 
80S.  (2  Kings  xir.  1—20;  2  Chron. 
xxr.  1 — ^28.)  2.A  priest  of  the  golden 
calf  at  Bethel.  TAmos  Til.  10-— 17.) 
3.  A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (1  Chron. 
ir.  34.)  4.  The  name  of  a  Lcvite.  (1 
Chron.  ri.  45.) 

AMBASSADOR.  In  the  Scrip- 
tores  this  term  designates  a  person 
appointed  to  some  special  and  urgent 
bosinetf  in  a  foreign  country.  His 
dnt^  was  generally  limited  to  the 
deliTcriog  a  message,  and  receiving  the 
answer.  (I«a.  xxxiii.  7;  Luke  xiv.  32.) 
The  term  is  also  used  for  Interpreter; 
',2  Chron  xxxii.  81 ;)  also  for  Messenger. 
(isa.  XTiii  2.)  In  2  Cor.  t.  18—20, 
the  terra  designates  those  diTinely 
commissioned  to  propose  the  terms  of 
reconciliation  to  God^ 

AMBER.  A  beautiful  bituminous 
substance  found  in  Prussia,  end  near 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  3ea.  It  is 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  yellow  and 
orange  being  its  prcTailing  colours. 
But  the  Hebrew  word  hhasmal  de- 
notes burnished  copper^  or  other  metal. 
The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  render  it 
tlectnem,  which'  denotes  not  only  amber, 
but  also  a  shining  metal  composed  of 
gold  and  silTer,  sosceptible  of  a  high 
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degree  of  Instre,  and  which  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients.  Some 
think  platina  is  intended.  (Ezek.  i.  4, 
27 ;  Tiii.  2 ;  compared  with  Rev.  i.  15.) 

AMEN.  A  Hebrew  word  signifying 
firm,  certain;  and  metaphoricaTly,  true, 
faithfuL  It  occurs  usually  at  tne  end 
of  a  sentence,  where  it  serres  to  con- 
firm the  words  which  precede,  and 
luToke  the  fulfilment  of  them,  so  be 
it.  (Num.  V.  22;Deut.xxTii.  15— 2G; 
1  King^  i.  3G.)  It  sometimes  occurs 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis,  assuredly,  in 
truth,  trulut  and  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated •*  indeed,"  «  verily.'*  ( Jer.  xxviii. 
6;  Josh.  vii.  20;  Job  xix.  5;  Matt. 
xxT*  40;  John  iii.  3,  5,  11;  v.  19; 
Tiii.  51 ;  Rcr.  i.  7.)  It  also  occurs 
after  ascriptions  of  praise,  hymns, 
prayers;  Amen,  so  be  it.  (Ps.  xli. 
13;  CTi.  48;  1  Chron.  xiv.  10; 
xvi.  86 ;  Matt.  vi.  13 ;  Rom.  i. 
25  ;  ix.  5 ;  Rcr.  i.  G ;  t.  14 ;  xix.  4 ; 
Neb.  Tiii.  6 ;  Hcb.  xiii.  25  ;  1  Cor. 
xiv.  16 ;  xvi.  24.)  The  promises  are 
"yea  and  amen  "= most  true  and 
faithful.  (2  Cor.  i.  20.)  Onr  Lord  is 
called:  '*The  Amen,  the  Faitliful  and 
True  Witness."  (Rev.  iii.  14;  i.  5; 
Isa.  IxT.  16.) 

AMETHYST.  A  precious  stone, 
of  a  fine  blue  or  purple-red  colour. 
The  Oriental  amethyst  is  a  Tariety  of 
adamantine  spar  of  great  hardness. 
The  common  amethyst  is  a  kind  of 
quartz  or  rock  crystal.  The  ancient 
Greeks  believed  that  the  amethyst 
afforded  a  protection  against  drunken- 
ness, and  dispelled  it  in  those  who 
wore  or  touched  it ;  from  this  circam- 
stance  it  has  received  its  name.  So 
also  the  Rabbins  derive  its  Hebrew 
name  ahhlamah  from  its  supposed 
power  to  procure*^  dreams  to  the 
wearer ;  because  the  root  hhnlam 
signifies  to  dream.  It  was  one  of  the 
stones  in  the  high  priest's  breast-plate. 
(Ex.  xxviii.  19  ;  xxxix.  12 ;  Rev  xxi. 
20.) 

AMI=rTrc/ii/ec/,  builder.  One  whose 
posterity  returned  from  the  exile. 
(Ezra  ii.  57.)  He  is  called  **  Amon,"  in 
Neb.  vii.  59. 
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AMINADAB. — See  Ammixadab. 

AMINON.— See  Amnon. 

AMITTAI  =  true,  vnacions.  The 
fntlier  of  Jonah.  (2  Kings  xiv.  25 ;  Jon. 
i.  I.) 

AMMAH^/oi/nr/a/ion.  A  hill  op- 
posite Giah.    (2  Sam.  ii.  24.) 

A  MM  I  =  mtf  kindred  or  jttople,  A 
symbolical  name  given  to  the  house 
ol  Jtidah.  (Hos.  ii.  1.)  The  Hebrews 
having  no  separate  word  for  "country- 
man/* use  ammi  =  *'  my  people,**  to 
denote  one  of  their  own  people.  (Gen. 
xxiii.  11 ;  Lam.  ii.  11.) — See  Lo-ammi. 

AMMIEL=  kindred  of  God,  i.  e.,  «er- 
vant  or  worshipper  of  God.  1 .  The  son 
of  Gemalli.  (Num.  xiii.  12.)  2.  The 
father  of  Machir.  (2  Sam.  ix.  4, 5 ;  xvii. 
27.)  3.  A  son  of  Obed-edom,  (I  Chron. 
xxvi.  5.)  4.  The  father  of  Bathsheha  ; 
(I  Chron.  iii.  5  ;)al80  called  **Eliam/* 
in  2  Sam.  xi.  3. 

AMMIUUn=  kindred  of  Judah.  1. 
Tlie  father  of  Talinai.  (2  Sam.  iii.  37.) 
He  is  also  called  "  Ammihur/*  in  the 
margin.  2.  A  descendant  of  Kphraim. 
(Num.  i.  10;  ii.  18;  1  Chron.  vii.  2G.) 
3.  A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (Num. 
xxxiv.20.)4.AdescendantofNaphtali. 
(Num.  xxxiv.  28.)  5.  A  descendant  of 
Judah.    (1  Chron.  i.  4.) 

AM&H11UR  =^  kindred  of  nobles. — 
See  A  MM  f  HUD. 

AMMINADAB  =  kindred  of  the 
prince.,  1.  A  son  of  Aram,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  (Ex.  vi.  23;  Num.  i.  7;  1 
Cliron.  ii.  10  ;  Ruth  iv.  19  ;  Matt.  i.  4.) 
2.  A  Levite.  (1  Chron.  xv.  10,  11.)  3. 
A  Levite.  (1  Chron.  vi.  22.) 

AMMINADIB.  This  is  not  a  pro- 
per  name  in  the  Hebrew ;  the  words 
ought  to  bo  rendered  "  the  attendants 
of  the  prince  :*'  alluding  to  the  meeting 
with  friends  in  the  chariots  of  the 
princely  retinue.  (Sol.  Songs  vi.  12.) 

AMMISHADDAI=il*/H(/rec/or  ser- 
vant oftheAlmiijhty.  The  father  of  Ahie- 
zcr.  (Num.  i.  12  ;  ii.  25  ;  x.  25.) 

A'Si'SilZA^My^kindredofihcgicer. 
An  officer  in  David*s  army.  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  0.) 

AMMON. — See  Be\'-am3II. 

AMxMONlTES.  The  descendants 
of  Ammon,  or  Bcn-Ammi,  the  son  of  | 
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Lot,  by  his  youngest  daughter.  Hmj 
destroyed  an  ancient  race  of  giaatf 
called  Zam-Zammim,  and  seized  their 
country,  which  lay  beyond  the  Jorda% 
between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Amoa, 
(Deut.  ii.  19 — 21,)  extending  a  comi- 
dcrable  distance  into  Arabia.  Their 
metropolis  was  Kabbah — Rabbath  Am- 
mon,  afterwards  called  VPhiladdphia,** 
which  stood  on  the  Jabbok.  Tliej 
were  gross  idolaters;  their  chief  idol 
being  Moloch.  The  Ammonitea  were 
spared  when  the  Hebrews  paated  on 
their  way  from  Egypt.  (Deut.  iL  19; 
2  Chron.  xx.  10.)  The  Ammonitet 
often  inraded  the  land  of  laraeL 
(Judges  X.  7;  Jer.  xlix.  1 — 6.)  They 
were  signally  defeated  by  Saal;  and 
after^'ards  by  David.  (1  Sam.  zi.  II ; 
2  Sam.  viii.  12;  x.  14;  xii.  26.)  Jothan, 
the  king  of  Judah,  subdued  them, 
and  exacted  from  them  an  annoal 
tribute.  (2  Chron.  xxtH.  6.)  The 
mostdreadful  judgments  were  Chreatea- 
cd  against  them  and  their  chief  city. 
because  they  insolently  triumphed 
over  the  Ilcbrews  in  the  days  of  their 
captivity:  (Ezek.  xxv.  2 — 10:)  and 
every  threat  was  executed  to  the  rerj 
uttermost,  in  duo  time,  as  profane 
history  abundantly  attests.  Their 
chief  city  is  **  a  stable  for  camels,  and  a 
couching  place  for  flocks."  (Ezek.  xzL 
28— 32;Zeph.  ii.  8— 11.) 

AMNON=/aiMM  I.  The  eldest 
son  of  David.' (1  Chron.  iii.  1 ;  2  Sam. 
iii.  2  ;  xiii.  1—39.)  He  is  called  ''  Ami- 
non/*  in  the  margin  of  2  Sam.  xiii.  20. 
2.  A  son  of  Shimon.  (1  Chron.  iv.  20.) 

A^lOK=deep,  A  priest  who  re- 
turned from  the  exile.  (Neh.  xii.  7, 20.) 

1.  AMON=arr/a'/ece,  builder.  The 
son  and  successor  of  Manassch,  king 
of  Judah.  lie  appears  to  have  derived 
little  benefit  from  the  instructive  ex- 
ample of  his  father,  since  he  forsook 
Jehovah,  and  restored  idolatry.  Ue 
was  assassinated  in  his  own  house  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  b.c.  640. 
(2  Kings  xxi.  19— 2G ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
21—25;  Matt.  i.  10.)  2.  A  governor 
of  Samaria.  (1  Kings  xxii.  26;  2  Chron 
xviii.  25.)    3. — See  Ami. 

2.  AMON=^/ory,  or  concealed  «p/f 
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A    ">        "  biinianform,wear- 

tn|!on  bis  bead  the  teabr  or  red  cap, 
eiDblemofdoTninion  of  the  lover  world, 
CDnnounted  by  tvo  tall  feathered 
Flumes,  in  front  of  which  are  the  disc 
of  tbe  IDD  and  uriens  of  eternity.  A 
kind  o(  bandlet  depends  from  this 
crown  to  tbe  ground;  round  bis  neck 
is  a  collar;  on  his  arms  arc  nrmlets 
and  bracelet!  ;  ronnd  his  body  a 
gatbercd  linen  tunic,  fastened  by  a 
belt ;  and  on  his  left  leg  anklet!.  In 
his  hand  he  holds  the  gom  or  iceptrc, 
and  tbe  symbol  of  life,  denoting  life 
and  power.  Uis  flesh  was  colonred 
Bzare  blue,  alluding  to  his  celestial 
fnactions.  The  ram  was  the  living 
emblem  of  Amen,  hence  a  secondary 
form  of  this  idol  is  ram-bcnded,  in- 
dicitJTe  of  coum;::c  and  power.  Among 
the  shrines  which  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession, the  shrine  or  naos  of  Anion 
vas  also  carried  about.  The  name 
Amon  is  rendered  "maltitnde;"  (Jer. 
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AUO 

klri.  25 ;  Ezck,  xxx.  15 ;)  "popalonf;" 
(Nah.  iii.  S  0  hut  in  the  margin  of 
tbe  first  and  last  passages  we  haTo 
proper W  "  Amon." — See  No-Aunx. 

AUOSITES  =  iHouaUUnefr,.  A 
Canaanitish  people,  appaiently  the 
largest  and  most  pawertul  of  all,  and 
wbOH  name  is  sometimes  taken  in  ■ 
wide  sense  so  as  to  include  all  the 
other  Cauaanitish  tribes.  (Gen.  xiv,  7, 
13,  S1;^T.  16;xlviii.  23;  Am.  ii.  9, 10; 
Dent.  i.  20.)  A  part  of  them  dwelt  in 
tbe  mountainaos  tracts,  which  after- 
wards belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judali, 
and  were  subject  to  five  kings.  (Gen. 
xW.  7,  13 ;  Mnm.  Jtiii.  29.)  Anoilier 
part  had  possession  of  the  counirj  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  northward  of  the 
Amon  as  far  as  to  tbe  Jabbok,  aod 
even  beyond  this  stream ;  (Num.  xxi. 
18—85  ;  xxxii.  89  j)  these  were  auljjcct 
to  two  kings — of  Ileshbon  and  BaaliiLa. 
CDcul.  i.  4;  ir.47;  Josh.  ii.  10.)  The 
Amorites  of  Hesbbon  attempted  to 
oppose  the  Hebrews,  in  their  journey 
to  Canaan,  but  were  defeated  bj 
ifoses  at  Jahai ;  he  next  routed  their 
northern  kingdom  at  Edrei,  and  divid- 
ed their  Icrritor;  between  tbo  tribes 
of  Judah.  Reuben,  and  Gad.  (Nnm. 
\xi.  21-35.)  tbe  Amorites  were  also 
vanquished  bj  Joshua;  (Josh.  x.  6 — 
U  ;  x\.  7:)  and  Solomon  exacted  bond- 
servants of  the  remnant  of  the  Amor- 
ites.   (I  Kings  ix.  20.  31.) 

AtiHiS=b>,rnt  up,  umlamed.  I. The 
third  of  tho  minor  prophets,  was  a, 
:hkpherd  of  Tekoa,  a  small  town  of 
Judah,  He  prophesied  concerning 
Israel,  in  tho  days  of  Uzziah.  king  of 
Judah,  and  Jeroboam  the  second,  king 
of  lErael,  about  n.c.  TOO ;  beiicu  ho 
wns  the  elder  conlcniporaty  of  Hoses. 
The  Book  of  Auob  takes  a  high  rank 
among  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 
Tho  writer  must  hjve  been  a  man  of 
:  education,  as  is  evident  from  his 
observations  relating  to  geography, 
history  and  astronomy.  He  is  full  of 
fancy  and  imagery  drawn  from  rural 
life;  concise  and  yetsim|ilc  and  perspi- 
9.  (Am.i.1,7,10— 17.)  2.  Ason 
of  Naum.  (Luke  iii.  25.) 
jLl>10Z=!lroag.    The  father  of  the 
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prophet  Isaiah.  (Isa.  i.  1 ;  ii.  1 ;  xiii.  1.) 

AMPHIPOLIS  =  around  the  ciy. 
The  metropolis  of  the  southern  region 
of  Macedonia,  sitnated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon.  Tlie  river  nearly 
Aowed  around  it,  and  gave  occasion 
for  its  name.  The  ruins  are  still  to 
be  seen  near  a  small  modern  village. 
(Acts  xvii.  1.) 

AMPLIAS=«/i/ar^e(/.  A  Christian 
at  Rome.    (Rom.  xv'i.  8.) 

AMRAM=AiWm/  of  the  hiyh,  1. 
The  father  of  Aaron,  Miriam,  and 
Moses.  (Ex.  vi.  20 ;  Lev.  xviii.  12.) 
His  descendants  were  called  **  Amram- 
ites."  (Num.  iii.  27;  xxvi.  39;  1 
Chron.xxvi.2d.)  2.  One  who  returned 
from  the  exile.  (Exra  x.  34.)  3. — 
Bee  IIemdak. 

AMUAPHEL=^f<'/>^r  ot  highest  of 
the  ffodt.  A  king  of  Shinar.  (Gen. 
xiv.  1,  9.) 

AMZi=strong.  1.  One  of  the  Lc- 
vites.  (1  Chron.  vi.  4G.)  2.  One  of 
the  priests.    (Neh.  xi.  12.) 

ANAB=;>/ace  of  dusters,  A  town 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xi. 
21 ;  XV.  50.)  It  is  now  a  small  village 
not  far  from  Maon. 

ANAH  =  depressed.  1.  A  son  of 
Seir.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  29.)  2;  A  son 
of  Zibeon,  and  grandson  of  Scir. 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  24.)  In  Gen.  xxxvi.  2, 
14,  Anah  is  called  **  the  daughter  of 
Zibeon ; "  but  obviously  it  should  be 
read  son. — See  Mule. 
^  ANAHARATH=a  dejife.  A  city 
in  Issachar.    (Josh.  xix.  19.) 

ANAIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  ans- 
wers. One  who  stood  by  Ezra.  (Neh. 
viii.  4 ;  x.  22.) 

AS AKlM.=long-neckedj  i.e.,  men  of 
tali  stature,  Anaic,  the  son  of  Arba, 
had  three  sons,  who  were  giants,  and 
were  founders  of  a  Canaanitish  tribe, 
famous  for  their  stature  and  fierceness. 
The  scat  of  the  tribe  before  the  inva 
sion  by  the  Hebrews,  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hebron.  They  were  nearly  extir- 
pated by  the  Hebrews,  so  that  only  a 
few  remained  afterwards  in  the  cities 
of  the  Philistines.  (Num.  xiii.  22,  23  ; 
Beut.  ix.  2  ;  Josh.  xi.  21,  22 ;  xiv.  15 ; 
Jer.  xlvii.  5.) 
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ANAMIM=/oanifaiN  A/mrAr.  As 
Egyptian  tribe.  (Gen.  x.  Ift.) 

ANAMMELECH  =r  imoffe  of  dm 
king.  One  of  the  idols  adored  hj  (be 
inhabitants  of  Sepharraim.  It pioba* 
bly  designated  the  queen  Anomt,  and 
represented  the  moon.  (S  Kingi 
xvii.  31.) 

ANANssa  clovd.  One  who  tealcd 
the  covenant.  (Keh.  x.  2G.) 

ANANI=r29ii(£i.  A  son  off  EUoeoiL 
(1  Chron.  iii.  24.) 

ANANlAH=whom  Jehovah  eovsn, 
i.e.,  protects.  1.  The  father  of  Maa- 
seiah.  (Neh.  iii.  23.)  2.  A  town  in  Ben- 
jamin. ^Neh.  xi.  32.) 

ANANIAS=whom  Jehovah  eoven, 
i.e.,  protects.  1.  A  high  priest  of  the 
Jews,  about  a.d.  47.  In  conaeqnenoe 
of  some  misunderstanding  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  Anenine  was 
deposed,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome  by  Quadratus,  goremorof  Syria. 
Jonathan  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
but  being  murdered,  there  was  an 
interval  in  which  this  office  was  Taisant* 
Ananias,  being  acquitted  bj  Clandin% 
returned  to  Jerusalem ;  and  daring  the 
interval  without  any  anthoritj  resam* 
ed  the  office  of  high  priest,  as  Sagan, 
(vicar,)  until  Ismael  was  appointed  bj 
Agrippa.  During  this  interval  Pant 
was  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim ; 
hence  the  force  and  propriety  of  his 
remark,  on  his  illegal  treatment  by 
Ananias :  *'  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that 
he  was  the  high  priest."  (Acts  xxiii.  1 
— 5  ;  xxiv.  1.)  Ananias  was  subse- 
quently slain  in  a  tumult.  (Tos.  Wan* 
ii.  17.  6,  9.)  2.  A  Jew  of  Jemsalem, 
the  husband  of  Sapphira,  both  profess- 
ed converts  to  the  Christian  faith, 
whose  sudden  death  occurred  bj  Uie 
hand  of  God  as  a  direct  punishment 
for  the  sin  of  falsehood.  (Acts  vi.  1— 
6.)  Such  severity  in  the  infancy  of 
the  new  religion  was  necessary;  as 
without  some  such  peculiar  exam|de 
the  early  church  would  have  been 
speedily  overrun  with' impostors.  8» 
A  Christian  of  considerable  influence 
nt  Damascus.  (Acts  ix.  10^^ — 17;  xxiL 
12.) 

AN  ATH  =:  antirer,  i.e.,  to  prayer.  The 
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father  of  Shamgar.  ( Jadg.  iii.  81 ;  t.  6.) 
ANATHEBfA  =  uparaUd,  devoted. 
This  Greek  word  eorresponds  to  the 
Hehrew  kkertm,  end  denoted  the 
deroting  of  waj  man,  animal,  city  or 
thingi  to  be  extirpated,  deatroyed, 
eonsnmedy  and,  as  it  were,  annihilated; 
and  tach  coiild  by  no  means  be  re- 
deemed froA  absolate  destmction. 
This  term  is  translated  'MeTOted;" 
CLer.  xxrii.  28,  29;)  «« dcstrojred"  : 
(Kam.  xxi.  2,  8 ;  Josh.  vi.  21 ;)  and 
"  accnrsed."  (Josh.Ti.  17, 18;  vfi.i,  11, 
18,  15.)  In  the  New  Testament  the 
term  always  implies  execration,  "  ac- 
cnrsed** ;  (Matt.  xxri.  74 ;  Acts  xxiii. 
12,  14 ;  Rom.  ix.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  8 ;  Gal. 
1.  8.)  The  term  was  used  in  later 
times  to  denote  the  entire  separation 
of  a  person  from  the  communion  of 
the  faithful.  Another  kind  of  ana- 
thema, Tery  peculiarly  expressed, 
occurs  in  1  Cor.  xri.  22:  "If  any  man 
lore  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let 
Mm  be  Anathema  Maranatha."  This 
last  word  is  made  up  of  two  Syro- 
Chaldaic  words,  si^ifying  '*  The  Lord 
eometh  ;*'  that  is,  the  Lord  will  surely 
come,  and  will  execute  this  curse,  by 
condemning  those  who  lore  Him  not. 

— Sec  ACCUBSED. 

ANATUOTH  =  answers,  i.  e.,  to 
prayers.  1.  A  Leyitical  city  in  Ben- 
jamin, four  miles  north  from  Jerusalem, 
DOW  called  Anata,  (Josh,  xxL  18  ; 
Ita.  X.  80.)  2.  A  son  of  Becher.  (1 
Cbron.  Tii.  8.) 

ANCHOR.  The  anchors  of  ancient 
ships,  do  not  appear  in  form  to  have 
been  mUch  unlike  those  of  the  present 
day.  (AcUxxyii.29.)  The  term ''an- 
chor'' is  often  used  metaphorically  by 
ancient  heathen  writers,  but  not  al- 
ways in  allusion  to  a  sea-storm.  It 
sometimes  designates  hope,  and  also 
protection  or  means  of  safety,  "  The 
sacred  anchor^'  denoted  the  refngc  or 
sanctuary  which  existed  at  sacred 
places,  which  afforded  security  to  those 
who  fled  to  them.  8o  in  Heb.  vi.  18, 
20,  the  faithful  are  represented  as 
having  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon 
the  object  of  hope  set  before  them, 
which  is  provided  for  them,  as  an  i 
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anchor  or  asylum  of  life,  both  safe  and 
firm,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  the  very 
interior  of  the  Most  Holy  Place  where 
Jesus  is. 

ANCIENT  OF  DAYS.  A  title 
applied  to  Jehovah, in  reference  to  His 
eternal  and  unchanging;  essence.  (Dan. 
TiL  9,  18. 22 ;  Mic.  v.  2.) 

ANDREW  =  man/y.  One  of  the 
apostles.  He  was  a  Galilean,  and  was 
at  first  a  follower  of  John  the  Baptist ; 
but  afterwards  became  a  disciple  of 
Jesus,  along  with  his  brother  Simon 
Peter.  (John  i.  85,  41,  45  ;  Matt.  x.  2.) 

ANDRONICUS  =  victorious  man. 
A  Jewish  Christian.    (Rom.  xvi.  7.) 

ANEM=/iro  fountains,  A  Levi- 
tical  city  of  Issachar.  (1  Chron.  vi. 
78.^  In  Josh.  xix.  21 ;  xxi.  29,  it  is 
called  **  £n-Gannim.'*  Jenin,  on  the 
borders  of  the  plain  of  Jezrecl,  is 
identified  with  the  ancient  Anem  ;  it  is 
noted  for  a  copious  stream  of  water 
passing  through  it. 

AN£R=:yottn^  man.  1.  A  Canaan- 
itish  chieftain.  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24.)  2. 
— See  Taanacii. 

ANGEL =*M7i/'it  onBf  or  messenger. 
This  term  does  not  indicate  either  trio 
nature  or  the  grade  of  the  heavenly 
intelligences  called  angels,  bat  merely 
the  function  they  snstain.  They  are 
called  "spirits;"  (Heb.  i.  1;)  gods; 
(Ps.  xcvii.  7 ;)  "  sons  of  God  ; "  (Job 
,i.  C;  ii.  1  ;  xxxviii.  7;)  ** servants;" 
rJob.  iv.  18  ;)  "holy  ones  or  saints;" 
( Job.  V.  1;  XV.  15;  Dan.  iv.  13,  17, 
23 ;)  "watchers  ;"  (Dan.  iv.  17  ;)  and 
"  hosts  "  or  "armies."  (I  Kings  xxii. 
19.)  They  are  represented  as  sur- 
rounding the  throne  of  the  Deity  ;  and 
as  being  employed  as  His  messengers 
in  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  It  would  appear  that  the 
angels  were  created  before  the  present 
arrangement  of  our  earth.  (Job  xxxviii. 
4 — 7.)  They  are  spiritual  beings^ 
though  from  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
conclude  that  they  have  no  body — no. 
material  frame  at  all.  To  be  abso« 
Intely  immaterial  is  probably  peculiar 
to  the  Father  of  Spirits  alone.  Angel  j 
are  represented  as  occupying  a  very 
exalted  rank  in  the  scale  of  being ;  and. 
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^1,1  i»j  JiffiTcnt  '  arrtlf  vIolatCMl  the  law— they  sinne^; 
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.g  ilrt\  wliencc  it  is  im}.ci>>iM 
:  r  theai  to  he  rcdoemcd.  (HcIi.  ii.  iO. 
T.'  -.i.^  are  called  "  the  devil  and  his  an 
r:'.'."    The  term  "angel"  is  al.'^o  ap 

•  •*  .     : !  :• :  10  the  incpsengcrs  of  the  Ajioca- 
?.:•       ;::.:  oharolio?.  (Ucv.  ii.  1,  12;  iii.  1. 

'.  14  :  Mrtl.  ii.  7.) 
:        ANiiEL  cF    Tin:   Lord.    A    t!t!j 
:  -     r  •:!.  to  the  wokh  of  God,  befme  Hi-; 

.Timaiion,  in  lli.-«  several  aj»poarAn- 
:-.  n     .  ;*  :?  the  j»atriarchsand  other.-.  i^Gcn. 

\>  1.  7  :  r.x.  xxiii.  20 ;  Acts  vii.  rf<J--;N. ) 

i- ih?  Septuagint  of  Isa.  ix.  0^  He  ii 
f :  -  :illed  "the  Angel  of  the  preat  Coiin- 
-  ~  fi-!."  And  in  Isa,  Ixiii.  I»,  He  is  cjiliod 
"—    "the  Angel  of  His  presence."   (^lal. 

:":  AXuElJ.  "We  naturallv  posses?  ccr- 

—  *      :.;■?-  nu'ntal  atYociions  called  pruji-n^f- 

■   ..i.  %vhich,  when  properly  rcstrainvc, 

\     f-:rve  a  good  purj>ose,  both  individually 

■    -■:      .'.r.i  socially ;  hut  when  lot  loose,  or 

•  . :     '.  xWr  regulated  hy  the  understanding, 

:     \:sA  to  the  commission  of  vicious  ac- 
:.::i«.  which,  in  moments  of  calm  re- 

■.-.rion,  we  deeply  lament  and  regret. 
Irr.taViility  of  temper,  as  demonstrated 

::  the  passion  of  anger,  is  reckoned 
..--.  ^r.g  chief  sins,  and  as  such  ij 
-:■  jtJ.v  rehukcd.  (Prov.  xiv.  17.  L*i»; 
\'..;vy:Eph.  iv.  20,  31;  Col.  iii.  S.) 
W;:;n  ascrihed  to  holy  beings,  it  is 

*:  i  r.j:;:rativcly,  to  denote  high  dis- 

:.  r.iure  at  sin.*(Neh.  v.  G  ;  2  Tet.  ii. 
".  '^."  .\:'.gor  is  frequently  attrihutC'I 
:■  God:  not  that  lie  is  capable  of 
:'•  -k^e  iloleut  emotions  which  this  pas- 
^  r.  proiluces.but  because  HepunishcJ 
:;.■  "liked  with  the  severity  of  a 
i  :  :r:.^r  i  revoked  to  anger.  {JVs.  vii. 

.>.:.;.V..-"S:ori^ii. 

-.  N ;  ■•  M  =  *  ■  -  '•  ■  ■'.'?  ''■'*  f^^  /*«  •■  V/^'- •  -^ 
*;r  :*  >  .~"  ■'•^'■-     U  i-'hron.  vii.  10.) 

;,\.M  -  ■'.  ^  -:j"..«.  One  of  the 
.  v»i    .:;'."'  E'.v-untains  of   Judali. 

^-    XI    :..'     I:  is  now  called  J- 

\  V  rr>  r  e  ornaments  for  the 
n..  s.  I." '. :::  ::  >".>cr  or  gold,  or  iron, 
...  J....0.:   ilfA.:::  iO,  IS,  *•  tinkling 
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r  in  his  arnie,  and  jc 
rcat  (cn-our.  (I.nfce  ii.  3(5.) 
S'AS=oM»rrrr,  rcjioiisf.  .\  high 
of  the  JcivB  uppointed  by  Cjre- 
ro-conaol  o(  Syris,  shout  A.D.  S  ; 
posed  a  fcnr  year*  after  hy  Vale- 
'mtui.pracnratorof Judea.  Afier 
1  cbangea,  the  office  was  utleai^h 
to  Joseph  or  CaiaphsE,  the  son- 
Of  Annaa,A.i>.2G.  Aa  Cuiaphag 
ncd  high  priegt  until  a.».  3o, 
«ppe&n  to  have  acted  bb  his 
orricar.  Hcnce»-eread, "  An- 
nd  Caiaphsa  heing  the  high 
I."  (Lake  iii.  2 ;  John  xTiii.  13, 
eu  IT.  6.) 

DISTING.  The  cmlora,  among 
;brew«.  of  consecrnclng  the  higli 
landkinptahj  anointing,  appcaiB 
e  been  viewed  aa  a  nolcmn  uesig- 
I  to  their  high  and  holy  afficea  ; 
[xi^.  7  ;  IV.  cx:ixiii.  2;)  and  waa 
btedly  symbolical  of  that  higher 
in  by  which  the  Messiah  was 
irat«<l  aa  onr  I'mphet,  PHeat, 
ting,  when  Ho  was  "anointed 
the  oil  of  pladiiesa  abore  Hia 
a."  (Ps.  ii.  2  ;  Isa.  Ixi.  1 ;  Dan. 
;Mait.  i.i.  IG,  17;  Lute  iv.  18  ; 


.iilioilL-iht'llcbrcw*.  ;.u.l':a-,.  i.iiiuii;- 
iho  tpjptiaii*,  Gwi'k",  and  Koiiians  j 
and  ihe  practice  ftiU  eonliitnes  in  tho 
Euat.  (2  Sam.  \iv.  2 ;  Ps.  xxiii,  3 ;  xciL 
10;  Prov.  xxvii.  0  ;  Kcr.l.  is.  8  ;  -Matt. 
vi.  17 ;  Lake  Tii.  37 ;  John  xii,  3.)  Tho 
apostolic  dircetions  rcsjiceting  tiio  - 
anointing  of  the  eick  with  oil,  shcwa  ua 
that,  logether  with  prayor,  Ihe  appro- 
priate  means  of  healing  should  be  era- 
pioycd  in  depondarce  upon,  or  in  the 
name  of  tho  Lord.  (JameBT.  1 1;  Mark 
vi.  13;  Lukox.81.)  Thehodics  ofthe 
dead  were  often  anointed,  not  with  a 
Tiow  to  preserve  them  from  corrnptioii, 
but  to  impart  a  fragrancy  to  the  linen 
in  wliich  the  corpse  waa  wrapped. 
(Mark  xir.  8  ;  \vi  1 ;  Lnkc  xxiii.  oG  ; 
John  xix.  40.)— See  Oinimest. 

ANT.  Thatlhi8littleinsectis<'cx- 
cecdinglj  wiss"  is  evident  from  its 
industry,  economy,  and  archilct^tiirnl 
skill.  Tho  ants  dwell  together  in 
aoeictici,  bnt  havo  no  lulcr,  one  sont 
aeems  to  inspire  the  family.  Tliey  do 
not  feed  on  grain,  bnt  arc  chiefly 
enmivorous,  occasionally  eating  ■ 
aaccharine  exudation  from  a  kind  of 
aphides  or  plant  lice.  In  our  climalo 
they  become  torpid  daring  wint«r,  jcc 
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•r  ANT 

....-•»      -  ?*s .  sa:  fecn  qaicti v  imprcgnatinu  the  mimls  o! 

-lii*:     "•^* "  .'^    -r  _--rr.  :.»ai  »:ereolyped  professora  of  Christianity 

"'**"  .  "  ^'*si^  ^'■^ry  where,  in  phases  and  forms  in- 

"  '  ^     ^    -    ..  -■•  ■  •<-  ramcrable. 

"***..                  -    *  A\ri()CH=:  place  that  wit!iSfti.i(h 

*     •               .,......>?.  or /„'.</*•  oW.  1.  A  city  of  Syria.  siluAtcd 

.  >;!«  on  the  rivor  Orontcs,  and  the  roval 

^  f  r  resilience  and  metropolis  of  nil  Sv  fia. 

;c  It  was  founded  by  Sclcncus  Nic/uior, 

-» is  And  named  by  him  after  the  nair.c  of 

his  father  Antiochus.    This  city  was 

V  .•  r.  place  of  great  opulence  and'coin- 

.  .  J      -  irorcidl  enterprise,  and  it  is  cohbrated 

1 .  -  ^  '  '  y  Cicero  as  being  opulent  and  abuun  J- 

*  :  :.  •'•;:  in  men  of  taste  and  letters.    Its 
^  ■•    *  frivilepcs  made  it  a   place  of  jyrrat 

.■:  re.«ort  for  the  Jews.    The  distiiscfcre 

>.  r.*!ne  of  Ciiuistians  was  here  tirst 

,  •     :  .■  irrlied    to    the    followers   of  Jesus. 

'  ,Act5   xi.  li>— 27.)     And  it  Avas  the 

-»  •-  civ.tre  whence  issued  the  first  s\5tem- 

.    ;  .^i:.*  wTon  to  brinjf  the  Geniili-s  into 

.,:  ::.i' enjoyment  of  CHristianity.    (Aits 

-.;  \:.:.    1 — 4.)      The    calamities   vliich 

•  s.  . , ..  ;:nvo befallen  the  cityof  Aniiocli — from 
•^rtt  i'  "I  icaft  liftccn  sieges,  and  six  carth- 

:  «    iV.:..kL?,    in    which    many   thonsanf^a 
^  ^       :    : ,  ■  .<>.cd — arc  probably  without  paral- 
;i-     'i'.  r.  severity,  and  have  long  since  rw>« 
<        -a.:     .l...:l  sl*o  city  to  desolation.     The 
i.  ,'..."..i  b;::liinprs  of  ancient  times 
:  :.• :  ^.»  en  place  to  mean  hovels,  and  a 
.^^     •  ■     ' -. :- ..:,:.," V.  of  ."jO-mXHj  souls  is  reduced 
..  .*•.'.  and    these    are  wretched 
:  r.fcrable  in  the   extreme.      In 
*.:      en-   carthqiuike    over^iielmcd 
;   .  :■  :^e  ruins  of  the  city ;  so  that  it 
T.  r.;  h-e  said,  with  ti.e  force  of  literal 
..;::h.    th.U  every  thing  relating  to 
..,.  •     Arr.rch   is  past.*   There  are  several 
•  ,.^,-r     <i'".  cvA  coins  of  Antioch  in  existence. 
^      ...      I:    *  :!»^\v  called  .l.v.'.'Ha.     (Acts  x;v. 
^.   ■     :■■;-•>:  XV.   1— 4«\'>      2.  A   city  if 
.  .•      i'--...    fo    called    because    it    was 
'.    V' .  •••      *•'•''•'  •  •  '•>  J^-"*'  province,  and  was  its 
.Mv  :.-."..  i'.:^»r.^b  situated  in  rhrv:;ia. 
\i  vfif  :.■  .-.ric;;  by  f»  cv^lony  from  il.-g- 
r.-s.s*.  :r.  the  Mc;;iider,  probably  un-icr 
. • .-  f.;.*. ;. ;s  i!  A:i!iochus.     Paul  a.id 
;*. -.-T  j; :  &*■  :•  r: .".v '.;.  d  :;ere :  and  we  ha vo 
\     <,  :;.'..;:    i.5:iv.ci  of  one  of    TauKs 
.     <•.  r.  .  -f  .'.:  i\:\.<  }  I.:co.  than  of  any  of 

,       '.    «..  <v:.\    u'siourses.    (Acts  xiii. 

V-v*    *  ■'  ■        *      "■  ■  >      ^  r     "'i 'U  •  "'*  Tim    ill     UN 
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^erntiif  of  this  city  Are  still  to  be 
*^Q  oa  an  isolated  rock,  about  one 
BiHe  sod  a  half  from  Ihe  modern  town 

Jm!lPAS=for  alL    A    "faithfoT 
■uutrr"  in  UieprimitlTC  church.  (Rev. 

ANTIPATBIS=/or  th^  father.    A 

cir?  of  l*alestine,  situated  in  the  midst 

0/  a  fertile  and  well-watered  plain, 

^veen  Csesarea  and  Ljdda,  on  the 
iitc  of  a  former  city  Caphar  Saba.  It 
VM  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great,  and 
called  "AntipatriSy"  in  honour  of  his 
father,  Antipater.  Its  ancient  splen- 
doar  has  paoed  away,  but  it  la  now  a 
▼illnf^  of  some  size  called  Kefr  Salfo, 
(Acts  xxiii.  31.) 

ANTOTHIJAH  =  answers  from 
Jehocah.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
(1  Cbron.  Tiii.  24.) 

AXTOTHITET-See  Anathoth. 

A  NUB  =  bound  together.  A  de- 
scendant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  ir.  8.) 

APE.  This  animal  was  among  the 
articles  of  merchandise  imported  from 
Ophir,  in  Solomon's  ships.  (1  Kings  x. 
22;  2  Chron.  ix.  22.)  The  ape  was 
an  object  of  worship  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  is  still  such  in  many  parts 
of  India.  We  have  an  account  of  a 
temple  in  India,  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  ape  or  monkey,  sup- 
ported by  seven  hundred  columns,  not 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Roman  Pan- 
theon. 

APELLES=ea7if/7in5f.  A  Christian 
mentioned  by  Paul.  (Rom.  xvi.  10.) 

APHARSACHITES,and  APHAI^ 
8ATHCHITES.  The  names  of  two 
Assyrian  tribes,  otherwise  unknown; 
unless,  perhaps,  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  and  the  same.  Not  im- 
probably they  were  the  Paraefaceni, 
Detween  Persia  and  Media.  (Ezr.  iv. 
9 ;  V.  6  ;  vi.  6  ;  compare  Herodt,  i.  101.) 

APHARSITES.  The  name  of  a 
tribe  from  which  a  colony  was  sent  to 
Samaria.  Hiller  understands  by  them 
the  Parrhasiit  a  tribe  of  eastern  Media. 
<^esenius  thinks  the  Persians  them- 
selves are  mieant.  (Ezr.  iv.  9.) 

AFlIEK=strength,  or  fortress.     1. 
A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  called 
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AFO 

"Aphik"  in  Jndg.  i.  31.  The  site  U 
probably  marked  by  the  ruins  called 
AfkcLt  in  Lebanon,  between  By bl us  and 
Baalbec  (Josh.  xiiL  4 ;  xix.  30.)  2.  A 
city  probably  on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  the  site  of  which  is  still  called 
Feik.  (1  Kings  xx.  2G.)  3.  A  city  in 
Issachar,  near  Jczrcel.  (1  Sam.  iv.  1 ; 
xxix.  1 ;  Josh.  xii.  18.) 

APHEKAH=s/ron2^D/ac«.  A  city 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv. 
63.) 

k2VL\hSL-=^rtkindled,  Refreshed.    A 
descendant  of   Benjamin.     (1  Sam. 
ix.  1.) 
APHIK.— See  Aphek. 
APHRAH.^See  Ophrah. 
APH8ES=<ft>/>ersiOR.  The  founder 
of  the  eighteenth  class  in  David's  divi- 
sion of  the  priests.  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  15.) 
APOLLOmA=zregion  of  Apolio.  A 
city  of  Macedonia,  situated  between 
Amphipolis  and  Thessalonica.    It  was 
so   called   from    a   splendid    temple 
erected  in  honour  of  Apollo :  it  is  now 
called  Erisso,    (Acts  xvii.  1.) 

APOLLOS=r/«<roy«r.  A  Jewish 
Christian,  bom  at  Alexandria;  he 
was  skilled  in  the  Scriptures,  and  dis« 
tinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  suc- 
cess in  propagating  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. (Acts  xviii.  24 — 28  ;  xix.  1 ; 
1  Cor.  i.  12  ;  Tit.  iii.  13.) 
IIVPOLLYON.— See  Abaddon. 
APOSTLE.  The  Greek  word  apos- 
tolas  signifies  one  sent  forth,  a  mes' 
senger,  cunbassculor ;  and  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  as  a  descriptive  ap- 
pellation of  the  immediate  twelve  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  Christ.  They  were 
eye-witnesses  of  His  power  and  glory, 
and  were  invested  with  His  authority, 
filled  with  His  spirit,  entrusted  with 
His  doctrines  and  services,  and  chosen 
to  organise  His  church.  (Acts  i.  21, 
22.)  Their  names  were,  Simon  Peter^ 
also  called  Cephas,  nnd  Darjona ;  An» 
drew ;  James  and  John,  sons  of  Zcbe- 
dce;  Philip;  Bartholcmew,  also  called 
Nathanael;  Thomas,  also  called  Z>tV/y- 
mus  ;  Matthew,  also  called  Levi  ; 
Simon  Zeloles,  or  the  Canaanite;  James 
and  Jude,  who  is  also  called  Judas 
Lebhceus^  and  TJiaddceus,  sons  of  Al- 
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}>lia;ii9  ;  and  Jud.is  Is,>in'<,(.  The  name 
18  Also  given  to  Matthias,  who  was 
chosen  in  the  place  of  Judas  Iscuriot ; 
to  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ; 
to  Barnabas,  and  others.  (Acts  i.  13 
— 26.)  The  apostles,  though  Jews, 
were  acquainted  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, as  spoken  in  Palestine  and  the 
neighbouring  regions ;  and  being  mi- 
raculously  endowed,  in  conformity 
with  their  commission,  travelled  about 
from  city  to  city,  and  village  to  vil- 
lage, first  within  the  confines  of  Judca, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  afterwards,  in  more  ex- 
tensive circuits,  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other,  planting  churches 
in  every  place.  Though  they  were 
anticipated  in  the  spread  of  the  gos- 
pel in  the  regions  oeyond  Palestine 
t>v  other  disciples  of  Christ,  especi- 
ally by  some  who  were  of  Greek- 
Jewish  descent,  still  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  apostles 
and  disciples  preached  the  gospel  in 
every  part  of  the  then  known  world 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
(Matt.  X.  1 — 12  ;  xxviii.  19,  20;  Mark 
xvi.  15 ;  Col.  i.  6.)  The  term 
''Apostle'*  is  applied  with  singular 
propriety  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  the 
character  of  Messiah  He  i.s  emphati- 
cally **tho  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of 
our  profession  " — the  Sent  of  God  to 
•ave  the  world.    (Hcb.  iii.  1.) 

APOTHECAlir.  This  word  oc- 
curs in  Ex.  XXX.  25  ;  but  the  original 
term  is  correctly  rendered  in  the  mar- 
gin "  perfumer."  The  holy  oils,  oint- 
ments, and  perfumes,  were  probably 
prepared  by  one  of  the  priests,  who 
had  properly  qualified  himself  for  the 
purpose  while  in  Egypt. 

APPAIM=Me  nostrih.  A  son  of 
Nadab.    (1  Chron.  ii.  30,  31.) 

APPEAL.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
had  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  superior 
tribunal  in  cases  of  importance. 
(Deut.  xvii.  8—12;  2  Chron.  xix.  8 
— 1 1.)  By  the  Sempronian  law,  every 
accused  lloman  citizen  had  a  right  to 
carry  his  cause  to  the  people,  and  in 
the  later  times  to  the  emperor  at 
Borne,  by  appeal  from  the  judgment 


I  of  the  pro>iJent  or  magistrate.  Hence 
Paul  availed  himself  of  his  rightjt. 
when  he  said  '*  I  appeal  unto  Cscsar.'" 
(Acts  XXV.  11,  12.) 

APPUIA=rfiti»ir//^d,  rtfrtMhtd.    A 
Christian  female.    (Philem.  2.) 

APPII-FORUM.  A  smaU  city  or 
market  town,  near  the  head  of  the 
canal  which  drained  the  Pontine* 
marshes,  about  forty  miles  from  Rome. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  circam-. 
stance  that  it  is  on  the  Appian  way ;. 
a  noted  road  leading  from  Rome  to 
Capua,  which  was  made  by  Appios 
Claudius ;  and  that  it  contained  • 
forum  or  market-place,  to  which  ped- 
lars and  petty  merchants  resorted  in 
great  numbers.  It  was  not  far  from 
the  modern  town  of  Piperno^  on  the 
road  to  Naples.  The  remains  of  an 
ancient  town  at  Casavillo  di  Sania 
Maria,  are  supposed  to  he  those  of 
Appii-Forum.    (Acts  xxviii.  15.) 

APPLE  TREE.  The  Hebrew  word 
I  inftpuahhf  rendered  ''apple,"  signifies 
/'nujrant  breathy  smelL  Many  suppose 
the  citron  is  to  be  understood :  but 
the  tree  is  small  and  slender,  aad  the 
fruit  very  large,  hard,  and  inaigest- 
iblc,  and  cannot  be  used  except  when 
made  into  preserves.  Rosenmnller 
thinks  the  word  refers  to  the  sweet- 
scented  quince  apple,  which  was 
esteemed  by  the  ancPcnts  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  fragrance.  It  has  been 
generally  snpposed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Palestine  to  this  day  have 
only  apples  of  foreign  growtn.  Dr 
Thomson  tells  us,  that  *'Askelon  is 
especially  celebrated  for  its  apples, 
which  are  the  largest  and  best  1  have 
ever  seen  in  this  country.  When  I 
was  here  in  June  quite  a  caravan 
started  for  Jerusalem  loaded  with' 
them,  and  tb.ey  would  not  have  dis- 
graced even  an  American  orchard.  Al- 
to the  smell  and  colour,  JEtll  the  de- 
mands of  the  Biblical  allusions  are 
fully  met  by  these  apples  of  Askelon ; 
and  no  doubt,  in  ancient  times  and  in 
royal  gardens,  the  cultivation  was  faf 
superior  to  what  it  is  now,  and  the 
fruit  larger  and  more  fragrant.  The 
Arabic  word  for  apple  is  almost  the 
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Moe  IS  the  Hebrew,  and  it  is  as  per- 
fectlj  definite,  to  say  the  least,  as  onr 
fogluh  word.     Let  tcmpuahh,  there- 
fore^ ftand  for  '  apple,   as  onr  noble 
twulation  has  it."    (Sol.  Song  ii.  8, 
5;  riu  8;   riii.  5;  Pro^.  xxvi.  11; 
Joel  i.  12 ;  Josh.  xv.  33,  84 ;  xvii.  7.) 
lo  Prov.  xxT.  11,  seasonable  adri^e, 
viselj  and  coorteouslj  administered, 
is  compared  to  apples  of  ^ld=beauti« 
/kI  ripe  frait,  presented  m  siWer  bas- 
kets, or  salrers. 

AQUILA=an  eagle.  A  Jew  bom 
in  Pontns,  a  tent  maker,  who,  with 
his  wife,  Priscilla,  resided  in  Rome. 
When  the  Jews  were  banished  from 
that  citj  by  Claodins,  Aqnila  and  his 
wife  retired  to  Corinth,  where  Paul, 
who  "  was  of  the  same  craft,"  became 
acquainted  with  them,  and  took  up 
his  abode  at  their  house.  (Acts  xviii. 
2.)  Here  thej  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Kphesus  as  the  companions  of  Paul, 
W  whom  they  are  mentioned  with 
much  commendation.  Here  they  in- 
Etracted  ApoUos  more  particularly  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  (Acts 
xviii.  18,  25,  26;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.) 
They  again  settled  in  Rome ;  (Rom.  xvi. 
3—5);  and  finally  returned  to  Ephesns. 
(2Tim.  iv.  19.) 

AR=a  citi/.  The  ancient  metropo- 
li.s  of  Moab,  situated  on  the  south  of 
the  Arnon,  about  ten  miles  north 
of  Ker.nk;  also  named  "  Ar  Moab," 
and  ''  Areopolis.'*  It  is  now  n  heap  of 
unimportant  ruin?,  extending  about 
half  an  hour  in  circuit,  exhibiting  the 
remains  of  a  temple  and  sercral  Co- 
rinthian columns.  It  is  now  called 
Rafjint.  (Num.  xxi.  15,  28;  Isn.  xv. 
1.)  The  name  is  also  used  for  the 
country  of  Moab.    (Dent.  ii.  9,  18.) 

ARA=//on.  A  descendant  of  Asher. 
(1  Chron.  vii.  38.) 

ARAB=am6u5/<.  A  city  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xy.  52.) 
ARABAH=a  desert  plain,  or  steppe, 
].  This  word  with  the  article — the 
Arabab  —  is  applied  directly  as  the 
proper  name  of  the  great  valley  or 
chasm  in  its  whole  extent,  lying  be- 
tween the  Elanitic  Gulf,  or  the  east- 
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em  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  extending  northward,  with  a 
partial  interruption,  or  rather  con- 
traction, to  the  foot  of  l^Iount  Her- 
mon.  From  the  Elanitic  Gulf  to  the 
Dead  Sea  this  immense  chasm  ex- 
tends 100  miles;  varying  in  width 
from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  Its 
surface  is  almost  uninterruptedly  a 
frightful  desert.  It  is  shut  in  by 
mountains  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
1,500  and  2,000  feet.  Indeed  the 
Elanitic  Gulf  itself,  which  extends 
from  the  plain  to  the  Red  Sea,  about 
100  miles,  is  but  a  continuation  of  the 
fissure  of  the  Arabah.  This  region  is 
now  called  Wady  eUArahah.  The 
northern  part,  extending  from  an  off- 
set or  line  of  cliffs  just  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  up  the  Jordan  valley  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  now  called  el- 
6r'Aor=the  valley  between  two  ranges 
of  mountains.  The  "  Arboth"=7>A//n5 
of  Jericho  and  Moab,  were  parts  of  it. 
The  whole  line,  including  the  Elanitic 
Gulf  and  the  entire  Jordan  valley,  to 
Mount  Hermon,  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  340  miles,  i?,  witli  the  little  cx« 
ception  at  the  northern  end,  one  con- 
tinuous chasm,  deep,  dreary,  desolate, 
and  mysterious.  The  entire  length  of 
this  crevasse  affords  the  most  evident 
indications  of  volcanic  agencies,  which 
may,  far  back  in  ages  past,  have  kin- 
dled into  such  tremendous  activity  as 
to  cleave  the  solid  earth  asunder,  and 
open  this  stupendous  chasm  in  its 
surface.  The  Scriptures  distinctly 
connect  the  Arabah  with  the  Red  Sea 
and  Elalh  ;  the  Dead  Sea  itself  is 
called  "  the  Sea  of  the  Arabah.*'  This 
Hebrew  proper  name  is  translated 
"  plain"  in  our  version.  (Deut.  i.  1 ; 
iv.  49  ;  Josh.  iii.  16  ;  xii.  1,  3  ;  v.  10  ; 
2  Sam.  iv.  7;  2  Kinps  xiv.  25  ;  xxv.  4, 
5  ;  Am.  vi.  14.) — 2.  See  BETii-AUAn.vir. 
ARABIA  =  arid  or  sterile  region. 
An  extensive  region  in  western  Asia, 
including  the  peninsula  which  is  be- 
tween Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Ara- 
bian and  Persian  Gulfs,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  or  Sea  of  Arabia.  The  name 
Arabia,  among  the  Hebrews,  did  not 
include  the  whole  of  this  vast  pcnin* 
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f  ulo,  but  onlj  a  tract  of  coantry  on  ' 
the  east  and  south  of  Palestine,  as  far 
as  to  the  Rod  Sea.      This  tract  was 
anciently  called  Eastlandy  or  the  "  East 
CountrT."     (Gen.  xxv.  G.)  Arabia  is  , 
generally     distingnishcd    into    three 
parts,  the  name  of  each  being  indica-  ' 
tivc  of  the  face  of  the  soil,  and  its 
general  character. 

1.  Arabia  l^ESitinx^desert,  This 
part  incladcs  the  rast  deserts  of  sand, 
with  here  and  there  a  palm  tree,  and 
a  spring  of  brackish  water.  It  has 
the  mountains  of  Gilead  west,  and  the 
river  Euphrates  north-east;  it  com- 
prehends the  country  of  the  Ituroians, 
the  Edomites,  the  Kabatho^ans,  the 
people  of  Kedar,  and  others,  who  led 
A  wandering  life,  having  no  cities  or 
fixed  habitations,  bnt  dwelling  in 
tents  ;  such  are  called  Bedawin.  Paul 
visited  the  northern  part  of  Arabia 
Desert  a,  which  lay  adjacent  to  the 
territories  of  Damascus.    (Gal.  i.  17.) 

2.  Arabia  Petr.c a  =  rodE3r.    This 

Jiart  lies  south  of  Palestine,  and  had 
'ctra  for  its  capital,  whence  the  re- 
gion probably  took  its  name.  This 
region,  so  remarkable  for  its  mountains 
and  sandy  plains,  exten^d  to  Egypt, 
and  included  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai.  In  this  region,  sparsely  inter- 
sected by  fruitful  valleys,  dwelt  the 
Edomites,  the  Amalekites,  the  Hivites, 
and  a  verv  powerful  tribe  of  Ishmael- 
itet  called  Nabathnans.  The  Kaba- 
thnans  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  of  desert  Acabia,  but  gradually 
became  more  fixed  in  their  habits,  and 
eng^aged  actively  in  commerce,  until 
they  grew  up  into  the  powerful  king- 
dom of  Arabia  Petriea.  In  GaL  iv. 
24,  25,  Arabia  Petrsa  is  meant. 

8.  Arabia  Felix  =  happy.  This 
part  lies  still  farther  south,  being 
bounded  east  by  the  Persian  Gulf, 
south  by  the  ocean  between  Africa  and 
India,  and  west  bv  the  Red  Sea.  The 
southern  part  of  this  region,  now 
called  Yemen^  was  peopled  by  the  true 
south  Arabians,  in  distinction  from 
the  mixed  tribes;  and  claimed  their 
descent  from  Hymjar  —  hence  the 
Hymyarites — a  descendant  of  Joktan. 
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They  were  unlike  tho  theplierdf  ud 
robbers  of  the  other  diatrieti,  af  ihar 
had    permanent    abodea,    supportM 
themselvec  by  agricoltiire  am  eom- 
mcrcc,  and    once  yoweaaed  a  hM 
degree  of  wealth  ana  refinement.  Tms 
country  abounded  with  richea,  eape- 
ciall^  in  the  interior,  prodndog  TarioM  * 
species  of  odorlferoas  abmbs  and  fra- 
grant guma,  as  frankineenae,  niynli. 
balm  and  cassia ;   though   aome  of 
these  were  probably  articlea  c^  eom- 
merce  from  India.    It  ia  anppoaed  Uial 
most  of  the  articles  montioned  in  Ex. 
XXX.  28,  24,  84,  were  imported  from 
happy  Arabia ;  and  even  at  thb  6xr^ 
i  caravans  of  merchanta,  the  deaeend- 
'  ants  of  the  tshmaelitea,  and  Hidlan- 
ites,  are  found  traversing  the  aame 
,  deserta,  conveying  the  aame  articlea  of 
commei'ce,  and  in  the  same  manneTf 
as   in   the   days  of  Joaeph.     (Gen. 
xxxvii    25.)     The  queen  of  Sbeba 
probably  reigned  over  some  part  of 
Arabia  Felix.     (I  Kings  x.  1.^    The 
northern  part  of  this  region  ia  now 
called  Hedjaz;  and  ia  odebnUed  on 
account  of  the  Mnhammedan  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina  being  sitnated  in 
it.    The  Arabic  language  ia  the  ver- 
I  nacular  language  of  Arabia,  Syria, 
'  Ejrypt,  Palestine,  and  of  aomepartaof 
India.    (Jndg.  vi.  8 ;  1  Kinga  iv.  80 ; 
2  Chron.  xxi.  16  ;  laa.  xiii.  20.) 

ARAD=toJiee,  to  be  wild,  umiamed. 
1.  A  Canaanitish  city  in  the  aonth  of 
Judah.  The  site  of  this  ancient  city 
is  a  barren  looking  eminence  riaing 
above  the  surrounding  country,  now 
called  Tel  Arad,  In  Num.  xxi.  I ; 
xxxiii.  40,  '*king  Arad,"  is  incorrect 
for  "  king  of  Arad."  (Joah.  xiL  14 ; 
Judg.  i.  16.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Ben- 
jamin.   (1  Chron.  viii.  15.) 

ARAH=i0aj^artjia.  1.  A  descen- 
dant of  Asher.  (1  Chron.  vii.  89.)  2. 
One  whose  posterity  returned  from  the 
exile.  (Ear.  ii.  6;  Neh.  vi.  18;  viL 
10.) 

ARAM=/itaA  region,  the  High  land$, 
1.  A  son  of  Sbem ;  (Gkn.  x.  22,  28 ;) 
who  appeara  to  have  given  his  name 
to  the  region  of  ^rom  or  Syria  ;  which 
included  northern  Syria  or  tiie  terri- 
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toiy  of  Dftmaiciu ;  (1  Kings  x.  29 ; 
XL  25 ;  XT.  18 :  Ua.  viL  8 ;  Am.  L  5 ;) 
vliile  a  part  ot  Aramga  or  Sjria  also 
comprehanded   Mesopotamia,   which 
tbe  Hebrews   called    ^Aram-Naha- 
nim*'=Sjria  of  the  two  riTersj  and 
Psdan-Anun.    (Nam.  xxiii.  7 ;  Judg. 
iil  8,  10  margin ;  Ps.  Ix.  title.)    On 
the  western  sine  of  the  Euphrates  lay 
the  small   state   of   Aram-Zobah  = 
Synan-staiion  ;  (2  Sam.  viii;  8 — 6 ;  x. 
8 1  Ps.  Ix.  title ;)  and  other  Sjrian  dis- 
tricts and  towns.    2.  A  grandson  of 
Nahor.  (Gen.  xxii.  2L)  8.  A  descen- 
dant of  Asher.   (1  Chron.  rii.  84.)   i. 


ARAJjilTESS.  .The  mother  of 
Uachir  is  ealled  ^  the  Aramitess," 
that  is,  the  Sjrrian.  (1  Chron.  Tii.  14.) 

ABANszwutf  gooL  A  descendant 
of  Seir.  (Gen.  xxxtL  28 ;  1  Cfiron.  L 
42.) 

ARANIAH. — See  Abaukah. 

ABABATsAo/y  laud.  A  region 
or  prorince  near  the  middle  of  Ar- 
menia, between  the  Araxes  and  the 
Ukes  Van  and  Oroomiah.  It  is  some- 
times taken  in  a  wider  sense  for  Ar- 
menia itself.  (Jer.  li.  270  Ararat  is 
translated  the  *'  land  of  Armenia,"  in 
2  Kings  xix.  37 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38.  In 
Gen.  viii.  4,  it  is  said,  the  ark  rested 
*'apon  the  mountains  of  Ararat."  Bat 
Ararat,  in  this  passage,  is  evidently 
the  name  of  a  region,  and  not  strictly 
of  a  particular  mountain.  The  range 
of  moantains  with  which  what  is  now 
called  Mount  Ararat  is  connected,  and 
of  which  it  forms  the  termination  to- 
wards the  S.  £.,  is  a.  branch  of  the 
Caucasian  chain,  and  forms  a  link  in 
the  immense  chain  of  the  Cilician  Taa- 
ni2.  Mount  Ararat  is  situated  in  39** 
42'  of  north  latitude,  and  44°  80'  of 
east  longitude,  and  about  150  miles 
from  £rx  Bum.  It  is  a  stupendous 
mountain,  rising  majestically  out  of  a 
Tast  plain,  and  was  considered  inacces- 
sible to  the  summit,  until  Prof.  Parrot, 
of  tbe  university  of  Dorpat,  Bussia,  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1829,  after  two 
failures,  overcame  every  impediment. 
By  trigonometrical  measurement  he 
ascertained  that  the  larger  and  prin- 
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eipal  peak  is  about  17,840  English 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sea.  lie 
deseribes  the  snmmit  as  being  a  slightly 
convex,  almost  circular  platform,  about 
213  feet  in  diameter,  which  at  the  ex- 
tremity declines  pretty  steeply  on  aU 
sides.  He  subsequently  ascended  the 
little  Ararat,  which  is  about  13,100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sea.  The 
two  summits  are  about  36,000  feet 
apart.  The  entire  upper  region  of  the 
mountain  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow  and  ice ;  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  great  peak  is  annually  increasing 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  ac- 
cession of  ice.  The  eternal  snows  upon 
its  summit  occasionally  form  vast 
avalanches,  which  precipitate  them- 
selves down  its  siacs,  with  a  sound 
not  unlike  that  of  an  earthquake. 
From  its  great  height.  Mount  Ararat 
is  visible  at  the  distance  of  several 
days'  journey.  Mr.  Layard,  from  the 
Alpine  heights  of  Knrdistxm,  at  the 
distance  of  abont  145  miles,  beheld  it. 
He  says,  '*I  climbed  up  a  solitary  rock 
to  take  bearings  of  the  principal  peaks 
around  us.  A  sight  as  magnificent  as 
unexpected  awaited  me.  Far  to  the 
north,  and  high  above  the  dark  moun- 
tain ranges,  which  sprcbd  like  a 
troubled  sea  beneath  my  feet,  rose  one 
solitary  cone  of  unspotted  white, 
sparkling  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Its 
form  could  not  be  mistaken ;  it  was 
Mount  Ararat."  In  1840  the  region 
of  Ararat  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake, which  in  a  few  moments 
changed  tbe  aspect  of  the  country. 
Masses  of  rock,  ice,  and  snow,  were 
thrown  at  one  single  bound  from  the 
various  points  of  the  mountain  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  where  they  lay 
scattered  over  an  extent  of  several 
miles.  However,  we  have  no  evidence 
that  the  ark  rested  on  the  summit  of 
this  particular  mountain.  The  "moun- 
tains of  Ararat"  Fecm  to  designate 
some  part  of  the  mountainous  range 
on  or  near  to  which  the  ark  became 
more  stationary,  as  the  waters  were 
abating;  but  the  place  where  the  ark 
settled  was  not  so  high  as  to  precludo 
an  easy  and  safe  descent  of  all  the 
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liv  iuBcrestii  res  into  Iheloirer  and  more 
cultivable  ftroundn. — See  Ahmema. 

AR-VUNAII =</.<!  «rt.  A  Jebn- 
■itc,  on  llio  site  u(  whose  thrcshtn):- 
floor  Solomon  built  the  teni]>lG.  (3 
Snin.  xxir.  SO.)  In  the  mnrj-iil  <il  t-rrst 
18.  lie  U  callcil  "ArBniuli"=<Ti'iL-  0/ 
Jtlioiiih.  lie  is  alao  cnlled  "  OrnnQ" 
=acitce.  (1  Cliroii.  ■cxi.  IS  ;  2  Chron. 
iii.  1.) 

ARI 
(he  father  of  Anak.   (G> 
I81  xxi.  II.)— SeellKDBON. 

AIICH.  It  has  been  gcnerolljr 
nndcrjitood  that  the  arvli  U  a  compa- 
tnlivcly  late  invention  ;  hoirevcr,  it  is 
now  )iraTed,  that  truIis  and  tirchef. 
hnre  existed  (rnin  remote  antii|uitT  iii 
Egj'pt,  and  in  Assyria.  Sir  J.  U.  Wil- 
kinson discorered  several  in  Thebea 
and  its  neighbourhood,  mnde  of  crude 
brlclis.  whieli  were  erected  as  carty  ns 
the  Hebrew  CKodus.  Tlie  earliest 
stone  nrchcs  in  Kgj'pt  belonj;  to  the 
7ib  century  before  our  cro.  Jlr.  Ln- 
vard  discovered  several  arehea  of  kiln- 
bnrnt  bricks  in  ihc  ruins  of  Nimrud, 
of  remote  antiquity.  In  1B3S,  Dr. 
Bobinson  discovered  in  a  pqrlion  of 
the  western  wall  of  the  ancieut  temple 
area,  in  Jornsalem,  the  commencement 
or  foot  of  an  immense  arch,  wliich  bo- 
longed  to  llic  Uriil'je,  wliieh  crossed  the 
vullej  from  the  lempli    ' 
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may  have  been  built  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon or  of  Rezekiah.  (Ezck.  Ix,  ' "  ' 

ARCHANGEL.— Se< 
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by  Multhoee  hU  Samaritan  wife, 
iterod  bequeathed  to  liim  his  kingdom, 
but  Augustus  roniinned  him  in  the  pos- 
session of  only  faalf  of  it — Idunica, 
Jndea,  and  Sjimarlo,  with  the  title  of 
ethimrirh,  or  chief  of  the  nati  m.  After 
about  ten  vcars,  he  ivas  banished,  on 
accoi  nt  u{  his  emeltics,  to  Vienna  in 
Oaat ;  and  his  territories  were  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  Roman  proviuee  under 
the  procurator  Coponiu*.  In  Malt.  ii. 
22,  fie  is  said  to  hr.  t,«7,  referring  to 
the  interval  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Herod,  when  ho  assumed  the 
title  of  king. 


ARCIIKB.  Troops  anped  with 
the  bow  and  arrows  wsre  rery  nn- 
meroas  among  the  Egyptians,  Amj- 
rlans,  Babylonians,  Persians,  and  He- 
brews. Among  the  Hebrews,  the  tribes 
of  Bctijnmin  and  Ephraim  excelled 
in  arcberj.  Tbey  exercised  in  hunting 
as  well  B»  in  war.  The  Assyrian  archeil 
orbowmen,areoflBnri>preteDtedonthe 
monuments  discbargini;  arrow*  from 
behind  a  shield  or  portable  bretatwort, 
which  reaches  from  the  gronod  tocM- 
Eidcrably  ahovolhe  headsof  thoHpro- 
tccted  by  it.  (Gen.  xlviii.  23;  slli. 
23  ;  1  Chron.  viii.  40 ;  %  Chron.  xiT. 
8;  xrii.  IT;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  9;  1^4.  siiL 
ISi  Jer.  xlix.  85;i.  29.)— SeeAsBO*. 

AlICUEVITES.— ScB  Ehecd. 

AKCllI=/fn^'A.  A  city  or  district 
of  Ephraim.  (Josh.  xvi.  S.)  The  ia- 
habitanls  were  called  "Archiles."  (I 
Sam.  XV.  32;  xvi.  10.) 

AI{CIlIPP[JS  =  rj$i>/'o/(A«  kant. 
A  Christian  referred  to  byPanl.  (CoL 


;  J'hil 
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•  AltCTURUS.  A  li-icd  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Bootes.  The  Hebrew  word  axA,  rea- 
dered  "  aretuv us, "probably signifies  Oa 
Benrer,  and  seems  to  designate  the  con- 
stellation, which  we  call,  after  the 
Greeks  and  Komans,  bna  lUaJQr= 
the  Great  Bear.  The  "sons  of  ii»*" 
are  the  three  stars  in  iha  tail  of  the 
bear.  (Job  ix.  W;  xxxviii.  82.) 

AltD-fo  tie'..  1.  A  soit  of  Benja- 
min. (Gen.  xlvi  21.)  2.  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin.   (Num.  xxvi.  40.     U«U 
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jned  "Addar"  in  1  Chron.  viii.  8. 
■"»«  family  is  called  «  Arditcs." 
AHDON=/tf^ViV€.    A  son  of  Caleb 
^Azabah.  (1  Chron.  ii.  18.) 

ABEIiI=o/*Aen>Jc  birth.    A  son  of 
^'  (Gen.  xIti.  16;  Num.  xxvi.  17.) 
^efamilj  is  called  ''Arelttes.*' 
.AfiEOPAGUS=ifar»' 2/i7/.    A  hill 
^ih  an   open    place  nearly  in  the 
^tre  of  Athens,  Where  sat  the  court 
of  the  Areopagus,  the  supremo  tribu- 
pal  of  justice.  Dr.  Robinson  describes 
it  as  **  a  narrow,  naked  ridge  of  lime- 
stone rock,  rising  gradually  from  the 
northern  end,  ana  terminating  abruptly 
on  the  soatb,  over  against  the  t^est  end 
of  the  Acropolis.    On  its  top  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  seats  of  the  judges 
and  parties,  hewn  in  the  rock ;  and  to- 
warns  theS.W.  is  a  descent  by  a  flight 
ef  steps,  also  cut  in  the  rock,  in  the 
ralley  below.  On  the  west  of  the  ridge, 
in  the  valley  between  it  and  the  Pnyx, 
was  the  ancient  market ;  and  on  the 
S.  £.  side,  the  latter  or  new  market. 
In  which  of  these  it  was,  tbut  Paul 
^disputed  daily,'  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  tell;  but  from  ciUier,  it  was 
only  a  short  distance  to  the  foot  of 
*  Mars'  Hill,*  up  which  Paul  was  pro- 
bably conducted  by  the  flight  of  steps 
just  mentioned."  Standing  on  this  ele- 
vated   platform,    surrounded   by  the 
Areopagites  or  the  Council,  and  the  elite 
of  Athens,  the  whole  city  in  full  .view 
below,  the  cpostle  delivered  that  un- 
rivalled discourse  which  sets  forth  the 
doctrine  of  the  great  God  our  Saviour, 
in  place  of  the  unknown  God,  whom 
they    ignorantly    worshipped.     (Acts 
xvii.  IG— 34.) 

ARETAS=i'iV/MOM»,  or  hiyhj  noble. 
The  king  of  Arabia  Petrsca,  who  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Herod 
Antipas ;  but  she  being  repudiated  by 
her  husband,  Aretas  made  war  upon 
htm  and  destroyed  his  army.  Tiberius 
being  entreated  by  Herod  to  give  him 
assistance,  directed  Yitellius,  then 
proconsul  of  Syria,  to  make  war  upon 
Aretas,  and  bring  him  alive  or  dead  to 
Bome.  But  while  Yitellius  was  in  the 
midst  of  preparations  for  war,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  death  of 
95 
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Tiberius;  on  which  he  immediately 
recalled  his  troops,  and  Icf(  the  pro- 
vince, A.D.  37.  Aretas,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  supineness,  took  possession 
of  Damascus;  over  which  he  appointed 
a  governor  or  ethnarch,  who,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jews,  attempted  to 
put  Paul  in  prison.  (2  Con  xi.  32 ; 
Acts  ix.  24,  25.) 

ARGOB  =s  heap  of  atones,  i.  e.,  the 
ston^.  A  district  in  Bashan,  in  the 
territory  of  Mnnasseh.  (Dent.  iii.  13.) 
It  contained  '*  threescore  great  cities 
with  walk  and  brascn  bars."  (Dcut. 
iii.  4 ;  1  Kings  vi.  13.)  This  district  is 
now  called  the  Lejah;  and  is  described 
by  Porter,  as  '^  a  vast  fleld  of  basalt, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  plain 
of  Bashan.  Its  surface  has  an  ele- 
vation of  some  thirty  feet  above  the 
pfain,  and  its  border — not  *  region' 
or  '  country'  as  in  the  passages  cited 
— is  everywhere  as  clearly  defined  by 
the  broken  cliffs  as  any  shore-line." 
This  traveller  made  a  vigorous  effort 
to  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the 
Lejah,  in  order  to  visit  the  strange  old 
cities  which  he  saw  in  the  distance, 
and  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  ; 
but  no  one  would  undertake  to  guide 
him  throngV*  its  intricate  and  secret 
passes.  He  says,  "  Argob,  Trachonitis, 
or  Lejah — for  by  each  name  has  it  been 
successively  called — has  been  an  asy- 
lum for  all  malefactors  and  refugees 
ever  since  the  time  when  Absalom 
fled  to  it  after  the  murder  of  his  brother." 
The  governor  of  Argob  is  supposed  to 
be  intended  in  2  Kings  xv.  25. — Sec 
Trachonitis. 

ARID Al= strong.  One  of  the  sons 
of  llaman.     (Est.  ix.  9.) 

ARIDATHA  =  Mf  stronj.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Ilamnn.     (Est.  ix.  8.) 

AUlEH  =  ^/<e  lion.  An  officer  in  the 
court  of  Pekahiah.  (2  Kings  xv.  25.) 

AKIEL=//on  of  God^  i.e.,  stronr/^ 
lion  like.  1.  A  name  given  to  Jeru- 
salem. (Isa.  xxix.  1,  2  ;  Gen.  xlix  D.) 
2.  One  who  relumed  from  the  exile. 
(Ezr.  viii.  10.)  3.  A  name  given  to 
the  altnr  of  burnt-offering.  (E/.ek. 
xliii.  15,  IG.)  Here  the  term  may 
signify  the  hearth  or  ahor  of  God, 
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ARIMATnEA=M6 /*€«yi/5.  A  city 
of  Palestine,  whence  came  Joseph  the 
counsellor,  mentioned  in  Luke  xxiii.  51. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  now  represented 
by  the  villafi^c  Rentliieh,  on  the  Damas- 
cus road,  towards  Lvdda. 

AHlOCH=venerable,  1.  The  kinj? 
of  EUasar.  (Qun.  xiv.  1.)  2.  A  captain 
in  the  court  of  Babylon.  (Dan.  ii.  14.) 

ARISAI=ufTou;  of  Aria.  One  of 
the  ten  sons  of  Ilaman.  (E^t.  ix.  9.) 

ARISTARCIIUS  =  acrrptahfc  chief, 
A  native  of  Thcssalonica,  nnd  com- 
panion of  Paul.  (ActJt  xix.  29 ;  xx.  4 ; 
xxvii.  2  ;  Col.  iv.  10.) 

ARIST0BULUS  =  <icrr7;/a&/c  coun- 
3fMor,  A  Christian  spoken  of  by  Paul. 
{Rom.  xvi.  10.) 

AKIv.  The  vessel  constructed  by 
Koiih  at  God*8  command,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  himself  and  family,  and  a 
stock  of  the  various  animals,  when  the 
waters  of  the  flood  inundated  the  in- 
habited earth.  The  ark,  or  as  the  He- 
brews called  it,  the  chesty  was  not  a 
rc;;ular  built  ship,  but  a  building  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  a  flat 
bottom,  and  sloping  roof.  Its  form  was 
not  adapted  for  sailing,  but  rather  to 
secure  slowness  of  motion  when  borne 
tip  by  the  watcm.  This  capacious  ves- 
sel was  constructed  of  7r>y)/<er= cypress 
wood,  and  covered  with  pitch  or  bitu- 
men, to  exclude  the  water.  It  was 
300  cubits  =  52.'>  feet  in  length,  50 
cubits  =87  feet  G  inches  in  breadth, 
30  cubits=52  feet  G  inclies  in  height ; 
reckoning  the  cubit  at  21  inches.  It 
had  lower,  second,  and  third  stories, 
besides  whnt  in  common  vessels  iscalled 
**  the  hold."  A  door  was  placed  in  the 
side  ;  and  it  had  also  a  window,  proba- 
bly fl xcd  in  the  roof.  The  ark  was  un- 
doubtedly adequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  prepared ;  but  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  capacious  enough  to 
hold  the  pairs  of  some  animals,  and  the 
septuples  of  others,  of  all  the  species. 
The  number  of  existing  species  of  ani- 
mals fuf  exceeds  the  estimate  of  several 
well-meaning  calculators.  It  is  simply 
absurd  to  say  that  the  genera  alone 
were  preserved,  and  that  these  after 
the  flood,  produced  the  species. 
9a 


Species  have  a  real  and  permanent 
existence  in  nature,  and  each  ma 
endowed,  at  the  time  of  its  ereatioa^ 
with  the  attributes  and  organiaatUm 
by  which  it  is  now  distingaished.  So 
that,  instead  of  three  or  four  hundred 
species,  derived  from  a  few  genera,  the 
probable  number  existing  on  the  globe 
IS  not  less  than  half  a  million.  Already 
there  have  been  described  about  1,000 
species  of  mammalia,  G,000  species  of 
birds,  120,0.0  species  of  insects,  2,000 
species  of  reptiles  and  amphibioai  ani* 
mals,  6,000  species  of  iiahes,  besides 
vast  multitudes  of  conchyliaand  naked 
mollusca,  all  of  which  must  have  been 
provided  with  space  and  food.  -  When 
we  consider  the  very  different  kinds  of 
receptacle  which  would  be  necessary  for 
the  different  species  of  animals,  eol* 
lectcd  from  the  various  climates  of  the 
earth*8  surface,  thequantity  and  ▼arietf 
of  food  necessary  for  a  twelvemonthVl 
subsistence,  the  nocessitr  of  rentilatioa 
and  cleaning  out  of  the  rarious  re- 
ceptacles, the  fact  that  some  fish  and 
shell  animals  cannot  live  in  salt  water, 
and  others  not  in  fresh,  we  irresistibly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  deluge 
was  not  absolutely  universal,  and  that 
every  species  of  animals  could  notpossl- 
bl  V — na^,  was  never  intended  to--llnd 
a  home  in  the  ark.  The  species  of  ani- 
mals commonly  inhabiting  the  region 
where  man  existed  appear  to  huTe  been 
preserved  in  the  ark,  while  that  region 
was  merged  in  the  waters  of  the  flood* 
The  ark  appears  to  have  been  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twen^ 
years  in  building;  but  the  niace  when 
it  was  built  is  unknown.  (Gen.  vi.  13 
—22  ;  vii.  1—24 ;  viit  1—19  ;  1.  Pet 
iii.  20.) — See  Flood. 

ARK  OF  TUB  CovEXAsrr.  The  small 
chest  or  coffer,  which  stood  within  the 
vail,  in  the  Most  Holy  Place  in  the  ta* 
bemacle.  It  was  four  feet  four  inches 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  feet  seven 
inches  and  a  half  in  width,  and  the 
snme  in  height.  It  was  made  of  shit- 
tim  wood,  and  covered  with  plates  of 
gold.  A  border  or  crown  of  gold  en- 
circled it  near  the  top,  and  it  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  mercy-seat,  which  was 
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ildy  and  anBwered  the  pnr- 
soT«r  or  lid  to  the  ark.  On 
4  the  merej-seat  was  placed 
hmib^  facing  inwarda,  and 
iwnorertheark.  The  wings 


embim  overshadowed  the 
^  whence  shone  forth  the 
-the  awfal  and  mysterions 
the  Dirine  Presence.  (Ex. 
8 ;  LcY.xYi.  2 ;  Nnm.Tii.  89; 
1 ;  Ixzx.  1 ;  xcix.  1.)  Two 
9ld  were  attached  to  each 
ark,  ih  which  were  placed 
iY  which  it  was  carried  from 
>lace.  '  The  ark  contained 
>f  the  ten  commandments, 
the  finger  of  God,  and  con- 
le  testimony  or  evidence  of 
int  between  God  and  His 
Ix.  xxxiv.  30  ;  xl.  20 ;  Dent. 

The  golden  vase  in  which 
I  was  preserved,  (Ex.  xvi. 
Laron's  rod,  which  budded, 

and  yielded  fmit,  (Nam. 
nd  the  copy  of  the  book  of 
Ix.  xxr.  16,  21  ;  1  Sam.  x. 
r  to  have  been  laid  up  **  be- 
k  of  testimony  ;"  not  in  the 
r  Place,  but  in  the  Holy 
re  stood  the  golden  altar  of 
1  Kings  viii.  9 ;  Ex.  xxx. 
.  ix.  4;  2  Chron.  v.  10.) 
>assagc  of  the  Jordan,  the 
ued  some  time  at  Gilgal; 
19,  20  ;)  it  was  afterwards 
Bethel — rendered  "  the 
od;"  (Ju'Jg.  XX.  2G,  27,  31 
vhence  it  was  removed  to 

Sam.  i.  3.)  It  was  sub- 
placed   at  Kirjath-jcarim ; 

1,  2;)  and  in  the  palace 
[2  Sam.  vi.  2,  11,  12.)  It 
deposited  by  Solomon  in  the 
I  Chron.  v.  2—9.)  The  ark 
have  been  lost  at  the  capti- 
is  not  known  whether  a  new 
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onewasproTided  for  the  second  temple. 
In  Rev.  xi.  19,  '*tho  ark  of  His  testa- 
ment," seen  in  heaven,  denotes  the  ex* 
tinction  of  Judaism,  and  that  His  laws 
nnUerthe  new  covenant  are  no  longer  of 
local,  but  of  universal  obligation.  On 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  some  of  the 
shrines,  borne  in  procession  by   the 

Sriests,  having  around  them  symbolic 
gures,  seem  to  have  been  not  unlike 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  among  the 
Hebrews. 

ARKlTE=JUer.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  Phenician  city  Arka,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  found  at  the  western 
base  of  Lebanon,  to  the  northward  of 
Tripoli,  and  are  called  Arka,  (Gen. 
X.  in 

ARM.  This  term  is  used  as  the 
^mbol  of  strength  or  power ;  (1  Sam.  * 
ii.  81 ;  Ps.  z.  15 ;)  the  infinite  power 
ofGod.(£z.yi.6;  Jer.xxvii.  5;xxxu« 
1 7.)  In  Isa.  lii.  10,  allusion  is  made  to 
tlie  ancient  custom  of  making  bare  t?te 
antt  by  throwjnf;  it  out  of  the  loose 
garment,  so  that  its  strength  and  action 
might  be  free.  In  Isa  liii.  1,  2,  "  the 
ABM  of  the  Lord"  seems  to  be  used 
appellatively  of  the  Messiah. 

ARMAGEDDON =»iottwi  or  field  of 
Megiddo.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  of  Megiddo,  in  the  great  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel.  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  double  slaughter,  first  of 
the  Canaanites,  and  asam  of  the  He- 
brews. (Judg.  V.  19 ;  2  ICings  xxiii.  29  ; 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  22.)  Hence  in  Rev. 
xvi.  16,  Armageddon  represents  the 
spot  where  the  armies  from  the 
Euphrates  were  to  assemble,  to  assist 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Josc- 
phus  says — "  Vespasian  came  by  land 
into  Syria,  where  he  gathered  together 
the  Roman  forces,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  auxiliaries  from  the  kings 
of  that  neighbourhood."  (Jo8,  ITarji, 
iii.  1.3;  4.   2.) 

ARMENIA=c/6ra<c£/  refjion.  This 
name  is  given  as  the  translation  of 
"Ararat."  (2  Kings  xix.  37;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  38.^  Armenia  is  a  country  of 
Western  Asia  ;  which  included  (he 
ancient  provinces  of  Ashkenaz,  Ara- 
rat, Minni,  and  Togarmah.  (Jcr.  li.  27; 
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^;  Jer.  xlriii.  19,  20.)    2.  Another 
otjf  fitamted   farther    north,    over 
H^m  Rabb«h  of  Ammon,  on  the 
]bok  Gad,  a  branch  of  the  Jabbok. 
^  site  is  still  called  Ayra,  (Nam. 
zxxii.  3i ;  Josh  xlii.  25 ;  2  Sam  xxiv. 
5 ;  In.  xyIL  2.)    8.  A  citj  of  the  soutli 
of  Jadfth ;  the  inhabitants  were  called 
"irocrites.**       The    ruins    are    still 
e*lled  Ar'arah.     (1  Sam.  xxx.  28 ;  1 
Chron.  xi.  i4.) 
ARPAD.--See  Astad. 
IBPHAD.— See  Artad. 
ARPHAXAD=iio^orcAiVo/C%a/- 
deaf    A  descendant  of  Shem  ;  whose 
lame  seems  also  to  have  denoted  a 
le^on  called  after  him ;  not  Impro- 
bably the  province  Arrapachitis,  in  nor- 
thern Assyria,  near  Armenia,  which 
tULj  have  been  the  primitive  country 
of  the  Chaldeans.    The  margin  reads 
"  Arpacbshad."  (Gen.x  22, 24;  xi.  10, 
13 ;  xxii.  22.) 

ARROW.    Arrows  were  originally 
made  of  reeds,  and  afterwards  of  any 
light  wood ;  they  were  sometimes  sur- 
mounted with  an  iron  point,  and  barbed 
like  a  fish  hook,  or  tipped  with  stones, 
and  generallj  ringed  with  feathers. 
(Pjt.  xxxviii.  2.)    Job  appears  to  refer 
to  the  use  of  arrows  dipped  in  poison  ; 
(Job  vi.  4 ;)  and  fire  was  often  con- 
veyed  bj  the  use  of  juniper  wood, 
which   kindled  upon  the  combustible 
bn^gage  or  armament  of  the  enemy. 
The  quiver  was  slung  over  the  shoulder 
in  sach  a  position  that  the  soldier  could 
draw   out   the  arrows  when  wanted. 
(Ps!  xci.  5  ;  cxx.  4.)    Missile  weapons 
are  called  "  artillery."  (1  Sam.  xx.  40.) 
Arrows  were  anciently  used  in  divina- 
tion.   (Ezck.  xxi.  2 1 .)   The  arrow  was 
asymbol  of  calamities  inflicted  by  God ; 
(Job  xxxiv.  6 ;  Ps.  Ixxi.  2  ;)  and  the 
lightnings  are  styled  "His  arrows."(Ps. 
xviii.  14  ;  cxliv.  C.)    Unkind  words  are 
c:tlled  **  arrows."  (Prov.  xxv.  18  ;  Ps. 
lxiv.3;  Jer.ix.8.^  "Arrows"  also  desig- 
nate children.   (Ps.  cxxvii.  4, 5.) — See 
Archer,  and  Bow. 

ARTAXERXES  =  great  king,    or 
nightg  warrior.    The  name  or  title  of 
several  kings  of  Persia.  In  the  Hebrew 
it   is    writtea  Artahhshasta ;    on  the  | 
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ART 
cuneiform  inscriptions  at  Pcrsepolis, 

A    r      t      kh  sh  d       a , 

=ArtakhQ9hda;  and  in  hieroglyphics, 
on  themooumentsof  Egypt,  it  is  written 


A  r         d     sh   sha  , 

—Ardashaihas.  Two  kings  of  thisnamo 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  1.  It  is 
supposed  to  designate  the  Pseudo^ 
Smerdis,  the  Msgian,  who  usurped  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  Cambyscs, 
n.c.  522,  pretending  to  be  Smcrdis,  the 
son  of  Cyrus.  He  obstructed  the  re- 
building of  the  temple ;  and  was  slain 
after  a  reign  of  seven  months.  (Ezr.  iv. 
7 — 24.)  2.  Artaxerxes  LongimanuSj  the 
son  and  successor  of  Xerxes,  who 
reigned  39  years,  B.C.  464—425.  In  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  Ezra  led  out 
a  colony  from  the  exile ;  (Ezr.  vi.  14; 
vii.  1 —  26 ;)  and  from  the  twentieth  to 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign, 
Nehemiah  was  governor  of  Judea, 
(N"eh.  ii.  1. ;  v.  14 ;  xiii.  6.) 

ARTEMAS=ro//7;/e/<'.  A  Chris- 
tian friend  of  Paul's.  (Titus  iii.  12.) 

ARTS.  As  the  Egyptians,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  excelled  all 
other  nations  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  Hebrews  to  have  resided  in  Egypt 
for  so  long  a  time  without  acquiringan 
equal  knowledge  with  that  people. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  divine  Providence,  one 
of  the  purposes  of  their  sojourn  in 
that  country  was  to  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  those  tilings,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare them  for  being  a  mighty  nation, 
and  to  qualify  them  for  the  erection 
of  those  edifices  for  conducting  the 
splendid  solemnities  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  upon  the  grand  scale  which 
He  afterwards  laid  before  them.  As- 
syria and  Tyre  also  produced  clever 
arti'*ccrs.  (1  Chron.  xxix.  5;  2  Chron. 
ii.   14.)     In  Acts  xlx.  10,  the  word 
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"arts"  refers  fo  the  pretended  skill 
in  the  practice  of  magic  and  as- 
trology. 

ARVBOTK^nei'Work,  windows,  A 
place  in  Judah.  (1  Kings  iv.  10.) 

ARUMAII=/o/?y.  A  city  near 
Keapolis ;  (Judg.ix.  41 ;)  also  called 
•«  Ramah.**  (2  Kings  xxiii.  2G.) 
•  ARVAD=  a  wander inq,  place  of 
fugitives.  A  Phenician  city,  upon  an 
island  of  the  same  name,*  nearly  as 
large  as  Tyre,  three  miles  from  Tor- 
tosa,  and  about  two  nnlcs  from  the 
coast.  (Gen.  x.  18 ;  1  Chron.i.  IC;  Ezek. 
xzyii.  8,  11.)  It  is  now  called  Ruad^ 
and  contains  about  2,000  inhabitants. 
Here  are  many  marble  and  granite 
columns,  and  other  monuments  of  re- 
mote antiquity,  scattered  over  the 
island.  Sererul  large  castles,  in  good 
repair,  still  protect  the  isle  from  in- 
yasion  and  insult.  The  "  Arvndites" 
are,  as  in  ancient  times,  nearly  all 
mariners  or  shipwrights.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  "  Arpad"  or 
Arph^d** =supDortedj  fortified,  a  city 
often  couplea  with  Ilamath,  and 
governed  by  its  own  kings  ;  though 
others  suppose  this  to  bs  a  different 
place.  (2  Kinf^gxviii.  34  ;  xix.  13 ;  Isa. 
X.  9  ;  xxxvi.  10 ;  xxxvii.  13  ;  Jer.  xlix. 

ARZA =ear/A.    A    steward   under 
£lah,  king  of  Israel.  (1  Kings  xvi.  9.) 

A^A=phifsician.  1.  The  third  king 
of  Judah ;  he  succeeded  his  father 
Abijam  u.c.955,  and  reigned  forty -one 
years  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  success  in  war,  and  his 
leal  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  He 
expelled  those  who,  from  sacrilegious 
superstition,  prostituted  themselves  in 
honour  of  their  false  gods;  purified 
Jerusalem  from  the  infamous  practices 
attending  the  worship  of  idols;  and  de- 
prived his  mother  of  her  office  and 
dignity  of  queen,  because  she  erected 
an  idol  to  Astarte.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  became  diseased  in  his 
feet;  and  Scripture  reproaches  him  with 
haying  had  recourse  to  the  phvsicians, 
rather  than  to  the  Lord.  (1  Kings  xv. 
8  ;  2  Chron.  xvl.  2.)  2  A  Lcvite.  (1 
Chron.  ix.  IG.) 
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ASAHELs  whom  CM  mmda,  cm^ 
stituted.  1 .  A  Mm  of  Zenuah,  and  oii0 
of  David's  ditttngidihed  «iiieert.  (W 
Sam.ii.  18— S8.)  2.  One  oftheidmr-' 
ant  Leyites.  (2  Chnm.  xyiL  S.)  &  A 
Levite.  (2  Chron.  xzzi.  1&)  i.  Tto 
father  of  Jonathan.    (Ear.  z.  Iff.) 

ASAf  AH  =r  wMhn  Jehovah  wKmh^cm 
ttituted,  1.  A  servant  of  king  JcMinby 
(2  Chron.  xxxiy.  20;)  also  written 
"  Asahiah."  (2  Kings  xxU.  IS,  14.)  1. 
A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  36.)  8.  A  chief  of  the  LeyilM. 
(I  Chron.  yi.  80 ;  xv.  6, 11.)  i.  A  de- 
scen<lant  of  Judah.    (I  Chron.  is.  5.) 

ASAPH =co//frfor,  iwsswftfer.  1.  A 
Levite  and  celebrated  mnaleiia  in 
David's  time.  His  name  is  also  pre- 
fixed to  twelve  Psalms,  the  fiftieth, 
and  from  the  seventy- third  to  tiie 
eighty-third.  That  they  were  not  all 
written  by  him  is  evident  from  tiie 
fact,  that  allusion  is  made  in  some  of 
them  to  eyents  which  took  plaee  after 
his  death.  Perhaps,  thej  were  set  to 
mnslc  by  his  descendants.  He  is  also 
called  a  "  seer"  or  prophet.  (1  Chron. 
vi.  39;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  15;  Ear.  ii. 
41.)  2.  The  father  of  Joah.  (2  Kings 
xvlii.  18 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  8.)  8.  The  chief 
forester  to  Artaxerxes.    (Neh.  ii.  8.) 

ASAIiE£L=whom  God  katk  hiMiui 
A  descendant  of  Jndah.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  IG.) 

ASAHELAH=i(pn>Ar  t<mardM  Gifd, 
One  of  the  sons  of  Asaph.  '  (1  Chron. 
XXV.  2.)  In  the  14th  yorso  he  is 
called  **  Jesharelah." 

ASCENSION.  The  yisible  eleva- 
tion of  Christ  to  heaven.  When  oor 
Lord  had  risen  from  the  dead,  in  the 
same  natural  body  of  flesh  and  blood 
which  had  been  taken  down  from  the 
cross  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre,  and 
by  His  manifestations  to  His  disciples 
and  others  for  the  space  of  forty  days^ 
not  only  fulfilled  His  mission  on 
earth,  but  given  the  most  indubitable 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  He  had  riseb, 
He  led  the  Apostles  out  to  Bethanj:: 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  ot 
Olives,  a  mile  or  more  below  the  sum- 
mit or  ridge ;  and  while  bestonnng 
upon  them  His  parting  blessing  He 
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*ii  ''taken  up,  and  n  clond  receired 

Hio  oat  of  their  ■igbt,"    The  Sayioar 

^^  appean  to  hare  anomed  a  glorified 

^7  in  His  aseension  to  hearen,  in 

^h  He  now  appears  on  His  media- 

^l  throne,    as    th«    frreat    High 

^ikst  of  onr  profession.    (Lnke  xxir. 

W,61 ;  Acts  i.2r-12 ;  Ps.  xxiv.  7—10; 

flefc.  ir.  14 ;  ix.  24 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24— 

^;  Rer.  v.  6.) 

ASE^ATB^helongs  to,  or  t<  tk- 
nted  to  Ntithy  the  Minenra  of  the 
£g7ptians.  The  daughter  of  Potiphe- 
faii,  priest  of  On,  the  wife  of  Joseph ; 
tbe  was  the  mother  of  Ephraim  and 
Ksnasseh.  (Gen.  xli.  45 ;  xlYi.  20.) 
ASH.— See  Pncs. 

ASHANrrsmiMb.  A  cily  of  Jndah, 
bat  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Si- 
meon ites.  (Josh.  XT.  42 ;  xfx.  7.)  It 
is  called  **•  Cbor-ashan  "^smoking  fur- 
nace,  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  30. 

ASHB£A=:7  adjure,  A  descend- 
ant of  Jndah,  who  superintended  a 
cotton  manufactory  in  Egypt,  before 
the  exodus.     (1  Chron.  iv.  21.) 

ASHBEL=«en/encc  of  God.  A  son 
of  Benjamin ;  his  descendants  were 
called  "  Ashbelites."  (Gen.  xlvi.  21 ; 
1  Chron.  viii.  1  ;  Num.  xxvi.  38.) 
ASHCHENAZ.— See  Asiikenaz. 
ASHDOD^a ftrong-holdjcastle.  One 
of  tbe  fire  principal  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  although  assigned  to  the 
tril>e  of  Jndah,  but  nerer  conquered 
bj  them.  It  was  the  key  of  Palestine 
towards  Eirypt,  and  was  not  far  from 
Aekclon.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
**Azotns."  Here  stood  the  temple  of 
Dagon ;  and  hither  tbe  ark  was  first 
brought,  after  the  fatal  battle  at  Eben- 
C2er  The  city  was  captured  by  Uz- 
zinh,  king  of  Judah  ;  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
ft;)  and  br  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria, 
(Isa.  XX.  1^)  as  mentioned  also  in  the 
conciform  annals  of  his  reign.  It  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years, 
by  Psammiticbus,  king  of  Egypt, 
which  is.  the  longest  siege  on  record. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  "A«h- 
dodites.*'  It  is  now  a  miserable  village, 
called  Etdndy  situated  on  a  low  round 
eminence,  with  orchards  of  figs,  olives, 
apricots,  and  pomegranates.  Porter 
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says,  '*  old  fragments  of  columns  and 
sculptured  capitals  are  piled  up  in  the 
fences."  (Josh.  xiii.  8 ;  xv.  47 ;  1  Sam. 
V.  1 ;  vi.  17 ;  Acts  viii.  40.) 

ASHDOTH=otf (^oun'n^  of  torrents, 
a  ravine.  A  district  situated  along  the 
foot  of  Mount  Pisgah,  which  was  di- 
vided between  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  Manasseh ;  it  is  translated 
"spring?;"  (Josh.  x.  40;  xii.  8;) 
called  also  "  Ashdoth-Pisgah  "=m- 
vines  of  Pisgah  ;  (Dent.  iii.  17;  Josh, 
xii.  3 ;  xiii.  20  ;)  in  the  margin,  springs 
ofPisaak,  as  in  Deut.  iv.  40. 

ASHEIi=Aom>{ne««.  1.  A  son  of 
Jacob  by  Zilpah.  He  was  the  founder 
of  tbe  tribe  of  like  name,  whose  terri- 
tory lay  in  the  northern  part  of  Pales- 
tine. (Josh.  xix.  24 — 31.)  The  sea- 
board from  Acre  to  Sidon  belonged  to 
Asher;  the  lot  of  Zebulun  also  bor- 
dered on  the  Sea  in  the  territory 
of  Sidon.  (Gen.  xUx.  13.)  The 
reason  why  the  boundaries  of  the 
different  tribes  were  so  eccentric  ori- 
ginally, and  are  now  so  diflicult  to  fol- 
low, was,  that  the  "lots"  were  not 
meted  out  according  to  geographical 
lines,  but  lands  of  certain  cities  tying 
more  or  less  contiguous  were  assigned 
to  each  tribe  ns  its  inheritance.  And 
thus  the  territory  of  one  tribe  might 
extend  far  to  the  east  of  a  city,  and 
that  of  another  to  the  west  of  it. 
(Josh.  xix.  1.)  The  descendants  of 
Asher  were  called  "  Ashcrites."  (Gen. 
xxx.  13  ;  xxxv.  26  ;  xlix.  20  ;  Num.  i. 
40,  41  ;  Judp.  i.  31, 32.)  2.  A  city  east- 
ward from  Shechem.    (Josh.  xvii.  7.) 

ASHERAH. — See  Asiitouetii. 

ASHES.  To  repent  in  ^ckclotli 
and  ashes,  or  to  cover  the  bead  with 
ashes,  or  to  lie  down  among  ashes, 
was  nn  external  sign  cf  self-abhor- 
rence, humiliation,  penitence,  or  of 
extreme  grief  under  misfortune,  among 
the  ancient  nations.  (Gen.  xviii.  27  ; 
2  Sam.  xiii.  19;  Est.  iv.  3;  Job  ii.  8; 
Jcr.  vi.  20;  Jon.  iii.  6-;  Matt.  xi.  21.) 
There  was  a  sort  of  Ive  made  of  the 
ashes  of  the  heifer  sacrificed  on  the 
great  day  of  expiation,  Avhich  was 
used  for  ceremonial  purification^ 
(Num.  xix.  17,  18.) 

11 
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ASIIIMA  =  heaven  J  or  perhaps  a 
demon,  A  deity  adored  by  the  people  of 
Uamath,  who  were  settled  in  Samaria. 
(2  Kinps  xvii.  80.) 

ASHKELON.— See  AsKELoif. 

ASHKEN.VZ  =  ifihcspiiabfe,  others 
say,  Jieiy  race,  i.e.,  uariike  people? 
The  son  of  Goiner,  who  gave  name  t'.) 
a  people  and  region  in  northern  Asia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Armenia;  perhaps 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Cau- 
casus, and  farther  north  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Sea.<9.  (Gen.  x.  3.) 
It  is  also  wriftcn  "  ^Vschenaz."  (Jcr. 
li.  27.) 

ASHN  AH = the  slrouff./ortifieJ,  Two 
cities  in  Judah.    (Josh.  xv.  83,  43.) 

ASHPENAZ=«o«f  of  the  horse,  A 
chief  eunnch  iff  the  court  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar.   (Dan.  i.  3.) 

ASHUIEL.— See  Asriel. 

ASHTAUOTH=/eo^/.'r«  of  the  stars, 
i.e.,  the  moon.  A  city  of  Bashan,  after- 
wards a  I^evitical  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Manassch  ;  called  also  *^  Bccsh-terah," 
(Josh.  XX i.  27,)  doubtless  from  a 
temple  of  Ashtoreth  ;  also  "  Ashtcroth 
Karnaim**=:Mc  moon  icith  two  horns, 
or  crescent;  (Gen.  xiv.  5;)  and  *'As- 
taroth"  in  Deut.  i.  i.  Newbold  fixes 
the  site  of  Ashtaroth  at  the  large 
mound  Tei  Ashtcreh,  where  arc  ancient 
foundations  of  massive  stones  and 
ruins,  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Bozrn.  Some 
identify  Mezareib  with  Ashtaroth ; 
while  others  think  the  deserted  town 
of  Ajineh  is  the  represenUitive  of  the 
ancient  city.  Porter  visited  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  Kunaicat,  the  ancient 
Kenath,  ♦here  he  found  lying  before 
a  temple  a  colossal  head  of  Ashtoreth, 
with  the  crescent  moon  on  her  brow, 
which  was  probably  once  the  chief  idol. 
This  place  he  thinks  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  Ashtaroth.  (Josh. 
ix  10 ;  xii.  4 ;  xiii.  12  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  71.) 
The  **  Ashterathitc"  was  probably  a 
native  of  Ashtaroth.  (1  Chron.  xi. 
44.)— See  Kenath. 

ASHTORETH =/ea<fer  of  the  stars, 

i.e.,  the  moon.    The  name  of  a  goddess 

worshipped  in  Syria  and  Phenicia ;  (1 

Sam.  xxxi.  10 ;  1  Kings  xi.  33 ;)  and 
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by  the  Hebrews  as  emrl^  at  t 
of  the  Judges ;  (Jndg.  ii.  13 ; 
Sam.  vii.  3,  4 ;)  also  by  Solom 
self ;  ( 1  Kings  xi.  5 ;)  and  was  fit 
down  by  Josiab.  (2  Kings  XJ 
As  Ashtoreth  is  frequently  uh 
in  connection  with  the  sun-go 
as  the  corresponding  fenml 
'*  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,"  thi 
of  **Baal  and  Ashtoreth,*'  e 
referring  to  their  images  or  81 
it  would  seem  that  the  mooHj  or 
of  heaven,"  was  worshipped  m 
name.  This  view  receives  confi 
from  the  fact,  that  Baal  and  j 
are  distinguished  from  the  fo 
words,  "  all  the  host  of  heave 
Kings  xxiii.  4,  5 ;  Jer.  Tiii.  2 
worship  was  celebrated  by 
incense,  offering  cakes,  and 

libations.  ( 
18;xliv.l7.) 
rcth  was  cal 
tarte  by  the 
and  Isktar 
Assyrians.  I 
generally  rej 
cd  as  a 
homed,  indie 
the  moon-( 
The  Hehre^ 
Asherab,  n 
"  grove,"  after  the  Septuagint  i 
Vulgate,  properly  signifies 
happiness,  and  designates  an  tt 
statue  of  Ashtoreth,  (Jndg.  iii 
25,  2G ;  1  Kings  xv.  13 ;  xviii 
Kings  xvii.  16 ;  xxi.  3,  7  ;  xxiii 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  3";  Mic  v.  18, 
connection  with  the  worship  ol 
reth,  there  was  much  of  di 
licentiousness;  and  the  publi 
titutes  of  both  sexes  were  n 
as  consecrated  to  her. '  In  late: 
among  the  Syro- Arabians,  As 
or  Astarte,  denoted  the  planet 
as  Bnal  denoted  Jupiter. — See 
ASHUR  =  blackness,  black, 
father  of  Tekoa.  (1  Chron.  ii.  24 
ASHURITES.— See  Assaui 
ASHVATH  =  forged,  wrous 
descendant  of  Asher.  (1  Chron. 
ASIA.  The  meaning  of  thii 
Bochart  attempts  to  derire  1 
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Hebrew  or  Phcnician  word,  signifying 
fit  Middle.  Pott  derives  it  from  a  san- 
^rit  word  denoting  the  Orient,    Asia 
*3s  not  knoim  to  the  ancients  as  one 
of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth.  It 
^^oriinnally  applied  to  a  small  dis- 
trictof  Lydift',  including  perhaps,  Ionia 
And  MoMs,  The  term  was  grad  ually  en- 
larged in  its  application,  until  it  em- 
ijraced  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
Hntillj  denoted  a  large  portion  of  the 
<^ern  division  of  the  earth.    ^Vsia 
^iDor,  which  is  that  portion  of  Asia 
Eluded  to  in  the  new  Testament,  com- 
prehended the  provinces  of  Fhrygia, 
Cilicia,Pamph7lifl,  Caria,  LyciajLydia, 
^;sia.  By thinia,  Paphlagonia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Galatia,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia.   On 
ibe  western  coast  were  more  anciently 
the  conntrics  of  ^olia,  Ionia,  and 
I^oris,  the  names  of  which  were  re- 
tained, although  the  countries  were 
included  in  the  later  provinces  of  My- 
«".**.,  Ljdia,  and  Caria.  Many  Jews  were 
scfittercd  over  these  regions.  (Actsxix. 
IS.  27;  xxi.  27;  xxiv.  18;  xxvii.  2.) 
Ii^wian  or  Proconsular  -^Vsia  was  the 
rf'-ion  of  Ionia,  of  which  Ephesus  was 
tiic  capital,  and  which  Strabo  also  cnlis 
'•Asia."  Cicero  mentions  Proconsular 
A^ia,  as  containing  the  provinces  of 
I'hrvgia,    Mvsia,  Caria,    and    Lvdisi. 
(Acts  ii.  0  ;  vi.  0  ;  xvi.  G ;  xix.  10,'  22  ; 
XX.  4,  16,  18 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19 ;  2  Cor. 
i.  8 ;  2  Tim.  i.  15 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1  ;  llcv. 
i.  4.  II.)     Asia  Minor  now  forms  part 
r.f  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  is  called  Ana- 
tolia.   It  is  a  fruitful  and  delightful 
part  of  Asia ;  its  principal  town  and 
sea  port  is  Smyrna,  with  which  a  con- 
siderable   traffic   is  carried   on  with 
western  Europe.    The  Asiarch  trans- 
lafc-l  "  chief  of. Asia,'"  (Acts  xiii.  21,) 
was  a  title  given  to  the  magistrates 
in  Proconsular  Asia,  who  were  annu- 
ally appointed  to    preside  over   the 
worship,  end  games,  in  honour  of  the 
i:ods.    They  were  ten  in  number,  the 
principal   or   chief  always  resided  at 
Kj'uesu'. 

'jiSlELzzcreaUd  of  God,  A  descen- 
dant of  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv.  85.) 

ASKELON  =  luijration.     A  mari- 
time citv  of  the  Philistines,  between 
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Ashdod  end  Gaza.  After  the  death  of 
Joshua,  the  tribe  of  Judah  took  Aske- 
Ion ;  but  it  subsequently  became  uno 
of  the  five  states  of  the  Philistines. 
(Judg.  i.  18;  1  Sam.  vi.  17.)  After 
being  several  times  dismantled  in  the 
Crusades,  the  fortideations  were  last 
built  by  the  lion-hearted  kingRiehard; 
and  finally  they  were  destroyed  by 
Sultan  Bibars,  a.d.  1270  ;  and  the  port 
filled  up  with  stones.  It  is  also  called 
"  Ashkelon."  (Judg.  xiv.  19  :  2  Sam. 
i.  20 ;  Jer.  xxv.  20 ;  Amos  i.  8.)  The 
ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  now  called 
AskuldHy  form  a  mournful  scene  of 
utter  desolation.  Porter  says,.**  not  a 
house,  nor  a  fragment  of  a  house  re- 
mains standing.  Not  a  foundation  of 
a  temple  or  palace  can  be  traced.  One 
half  of  it  is  occupied  with  miniature 
fields,  and  vinevards,  and  fig-orchards; 
rubbish -mounJs  here  and  tliere  among 
them,  and  great  heaps  of  hewn  stones, 
and  broken  shafts,  and  Kculptured 
slabs  of  granite  and  marMc.  The 
sand  is  fast  advancing,  and  will  ulti- 
mately cover  the  site,"  (Jer.  xlvii.  5; 
Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  Zech.  ix.  5.) 

A^^  Ali= store-house  J  or  thorn-bush. 
One  whose  posterity  returned  from  the 
cxilo.     (Ezr.  ii.  50.) 

ASNAPPER  =  leadir  of  an  annt/. 
A  satrap  under  Esar-haddon,  who 
brought  colonies  out  of  several  Assy- 
rian provinces  to  Samaria.  (Ezr.  iv. 
2,  10.) 

ASP. — Sec  Serpent. 

ASPATHA=/*o/A<?-5riVcn.  A  son  of 
Haman.     (Est.  ix.  7.) 

ASRIEL=rojt' «/ (#W.  A  descen- 
dant of  Manaspch,  and  licafi  of  the 
"  Asrielites."  (Nnm.  xxvi.  31 ;  Josh, 
xvii.  2.)  lie  is  called  "  Ashriel,"  in 
1  Chron.  vii.  14. 

ASS.  The  Oriental  asses  arc  far 
more  stately,  and  active,  than  those 
of  northern  countiics.  They  were 
highly  prized,  and  preferred  for  riding, 
on  account  of  their  sure  footedness. 
The  following  Hebrew  words  are 
translated  "ass:"  1.  JJhamor=i\n  a3S, 
so  called  from  its  reddish  colour. 
This  term  denotes  the  ordinary  kind 
employed    in    labour,    carriage,   and 
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domestic  serrices.  (Gen.  zlix.  14; 
Ex.  xiii.  13.)  The  ass  was  not  to  be 
yoked  with  the  ox,  on  the  ground  of 
inequality  of  strength.  (Deut.  xxii. 
10 ;  Isa.  i.  3.)  Nothing  coald  be  more 
disgraceful  tnan  for  a  hnman4>ody  to  re^ 
eeive  the  bnrial  of  an  ass — to  be  thrown 
into  the  open  field.  (Jer.  xxii.  19; 
xxxvi.  30  ;  2  Kings  vi.  25,)  2.  Athon= 
a  she-ass,  both  domestic  and  wild,  so 
called  from  its  slow  gait.  It  was 
particularly  valuable  for  the  saddle, 
And  also  for  the  milk,  which  was  ex- 
tensively used  for  food,  and  medicinal 
purposes.  (Gen.  xii.  IG ;  xxxii.  15; 
Kum.  xxii.  23;  1  Sam.  ix.  8,  20; 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  30;  Job  xlii.  12.)  3. 
Athonoth  Tzehhoroth ='white  shc-axscs, 
those  of  a  light  reddish  brown  colour 
with  white  spots.  Elephants,  camels, 
asses,  and  mules,  approaching  to 
white,  have  always  been  highly  prized 
among  Oriental  nations.  («Judg.  v. 
10.)  4.  At/ir=a.  young  ass,  ass^s  coU, 
foal,  either  wild'  or  domostic.  This 
name  is  sometimes  used  of  a  full 
ffTown  ass,  as  nsed  for  bearirijj;  burdens, 
(Isa.  XXX.  G,)  for  ploughing,  (Gen. 
xxxii.  15 ;  Isa.  xxx.  24,)  and  for  riding. 
(Jud^.  X.  4 ;  xii.  14  ;  Jer.  ix.  9  ;  Matt, 
xxi.  5  ;  John  xii.  L^i.)  6.  Para=\\\\d 
ass,  onager,  so  called  from  its  fleetness. 
These  handsome  animals  were  ancient- 
ly found  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia 
Desert  a,  Mesopotamia,  Phrygio,  and 
Lycaonia.  (Gen.  xvi.  12 ;  Job.  vi. 
6;  xi.  12;  xxiv.  5;  xxxix.  5 — 8;  Ps. 
civ.  11  ;  Isa.  xxxii.  14;  Jer.  ii.  24; 
Hos.  viii.  9.)  G.  Arod=to  flee,  to  be 
wild,  untamed,  another  kind  of  wild 
ass,  perhaps  the  zebra.  (Job  xxxix. 
5  ;  Dan.  v.  21.) 

ASSHUR=a  step, — See  Assyria. 

ASSUUUIM=5/ey>5.  An  Arabian 
tribe,  perhaps  the  same  called  **  Ashur- 
ites,"  in  2  Sam.  ii.  9,  to  be  sought  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gilead.  (Gen.  xxv.  3.) 
In  Ezek.  xxvii.  6,  instead  of  the  word 
**  Ashurites,"  it  ought  to  read  "cedar," 
or  **  boxwood." 

ASSIH=onfi  hound,  a  captive.     1.  A 

son  of  Jcconiah,  king  of  Judali.    (1 

Chron.  iii.  17.)    Others  suppose  th-it 

**Assir"  is  not  hero  a  proper  name, 
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but  is  to  be  considered  as  an  epithet 
of  Jeconiah  himself,  who  was  about 
thirth-six  years  a  captive  in  Babylon. 
Hence  they  translate  the  passage: — 
"  And  the  sons  of  Jeconiah,  the  pri- 
soner, are  Shealtiel  his  son,"  etc 
2.  A  son  of  Korah.  (Ex.  tL  24 ;  1 
Chron.  vi.  22.)  8.  A  Levite.  (1  Chron, 
vi.  23,  37.) 

ASSOS = near,  c^ase  to,  A  merit  i me 
city  of  Lesser  Mysia,  opposite  Lcabos 
and  about  twenty  miles  south  from 
Troas.  It  is  now  a  miserable  village, 
with  ancient  mins,  called  Beiram. 
(Acts  XX.  13,  14.) 

ASSUR— See  Asstria. 

ASSURANCE  A  firm  persnasiot 
of  our  being  in  a  state  of  salvatiotu 
The  **  full  assvrance  of  faith,"  relates 
to  present  pardon;  **  the  fnll  assurance 
of  hope,"  to  future  glory.  (Heb.  x.  22  ; 
vi.  11.)  This  assurance  of  faith  and 
hope  is  not  an  opinion,  not  a  bare  con- 
struction 'of  Scripture,  bat  is  given 
immediately  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  must  be  understood  as 
still  implying  the  absolute  necessity  of 
continuing  in  the  same  degree  of  grace 
from  which  this  full  assnranee  is  de- 
rived. Justifying  faith  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  assurance  that  I  am  now 
forgiven,  through  Christ,  inasmuch  as 
we  must  believe  before  we  can  be  jus- 
tified ;  nevertheless,  this  assurance, 
like  adoption  and  regeneration,  is  in« 
separably  connected  with  justification. 
The  term  assurance  seems  to  imply, 
though  not  necessarily,  the  absence  of 
all  doubt;  however,  it  does  not  exclude 
occasional  doubt,  nor  shut  out  all  those 
lower  degrees  of  persuasion  which  may 
exist  in  the  experience  of  Christians. 
Our  faith  may  not  at  all  times  be 
equally  strong,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  Spirit  may  have  its  degrees  of 
clearness.  Nevertheless,  "the  fnll 
assurance  of  faith"  is  to  be  pressed 
upon  every  Christian.  The  phrase  in 
Col.  ii.  2,  "  and  unto  all  riches  of  the 
full  ossu ranee  of  understanding,"  re-' 
fers  to  the  full  knowledge  of  divine 
thinj^^s,  founded  on  the  declaration  of 
the  Scriptures.  (Isa.  xxxii.  17;  1  John 
iii.  19.)— See  Adoption. 
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ASSTIUA=r^ta«  of  Anhar.  A 
•otebratcd  coanlrj  and  empire,  which 
derircil  iu  Dame  from  Asahor,  the 
Kcimd  ion  of  Shem,  or  from  a  tribe 
dnignated  after  him,  who  aettlcd  in 
thii  region.  (Gen.  x.  22.)  The  Ile- 
brem  designated  hoth  the  people  and 
the  countrj  bT  the  term  "Auhur  ;" 
<N..m.  mir.  22,  24  ;  Eiek.  xxsii.  23  ; 
iiiii.  22 ;  Hoi.  kit.  S  ;)  lomelimei 
mitten  "  AMur."  (Ezr.  iv.  2  ;  Ps.viii. 
38.)  The  fdnnders  of  the  ancient 
nuiiona  were  generally  deified  ;  hence 
Asihnr  leemi  to  have  been  pUccd  by 
bii  detecndanii  at  the  head  of  the 
A'Bjrian  pantheon,  -with  the  title, 
*-  King  ol  the  circle  of  the  RTcat  gods." 
The  winged'  figure  of  the  AMyrian 
prat o- patriarch,  holding  a  cedar  cone, 
u  often  foand  on  the  slabs  cxliunred 
from  the  ancient  ruinB.  (Ezck.  xxxt.  3.) 
The  name  "Aiijria"  is  CTidcnily 
employed  in  three  different  aignlli- 
cations  by  the  laered  writer).  1.  An- 
cient "  Assyria"  lav  eastoftheTi^trij, 
between  Armenia,  ^jDiinnii,  and  Media; 
the  region  nbich  mostly  compriiea  the 
modern  Kurdistan  and  the  poshHlilt  of 
Mosul.  (Gen.  ii.  U;  x.  11,  22.)  2. 
"  ..     -  .  ^ria "  means  the  ti'itj- 

/ Assyria,  which  lome- 


ASS 

times  eomprebended  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia ;  (laa.  x.  12 ;  xxiix.  1  ;> 
and  extended  to  iho  Euphratei,  whidi 
TiTcr  i«  pat  ai  the  emblem  of  the  As- 
syrian empire.  (Isa.  Vii.  20  ;  *iii.  7.) 
3.  After  the  orerlhrow  ol  the  Attyrian 
empire,  the  name  "  Aim ria"  continued 
to  be  sometimes  applied  to  thoae  coun- 
tries orer  which  that  empire  had  form- 
erly extended,  and  to  the  new  king- 
doms which  had  then  taken  its  place, — 
to  Bahvlonia ;  (2  Kinoj  xxiii.  29  ;  Jer. 
ii.  18;I«».viii.  7,  8;  Lam.  T.  0;)  and 
to  Fertia,  (Ei.  vi.  22,)  where  Darin* 
is  alto  called  "king  of  Asiyria." 

Aaihtir  Bppean  to  hare  retired  from 
the  plain  of  Shinar  before  the  all- 
ponerful  progrcu  of  Nimrod's  nrmt, 
toieek  a  country  for  bimiell  on  the 
upward  coarse  of  the  "Hiddekel"= 
Tigris,  where  he  fonoded  the  cities 
N inereh,  Rehobotb,  Cilab,  and  Resin. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  tfaia  itatement 
refers  to  the  descendants  of  Nimrod 
and  Asibur  respectively.  (Gen.  x.  12.) 
Hence  the  "  land  of  Nimrod  "  seems  to 
be  distinRaisbcd  from  "  Assyria." 
(Mic  V.  C.) 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  for  many 
centuries  the  empire  of  the  plains, 
n-ntercd  by  the  Euphratei  and  the 
Tigris,  wag  subject  to  the  Babyloniiins 
and  the  Clialdcanij  and  that  the  As- 
syrians and  tho^e  nations  were,  each 

cording  lo  the  valonr  or  weakness  of 
their  princvi.  Amrsphel,  king  of 
Shinar,  Arioch,  king  of  Ettasnr.  and 
Tidal,  king  of  nations,  are  aapposed  lo 
have  been  satraps  or  viceroys  under 
Cbcdorlaomer,  the  Elnmite  monarch 
ofChaldea.  (Gen.  xir.  I— 9.)  From 
the  time  of  Mosel,  A»i)[ria  «h9  evi- 
dently rising  into  a  formidable  state ; 
(Nnm.  xxiv.  22,  2t ;)  yet,  even  in  the 
limeiof  the  Judges,  al)OulD.c.U(K),(hQ 
Babylonians  appear  to  have  had  the 
dominion,  as  ChuKhan-Bishathnim  is 
called  "king  of  Mesopotamia."  (Judg. 
iii.  8,  10.)  At  what  period  the  Assyri- 
ans achieved  their  independence  of  the 
Ciialdcan  or  Babylonian  pon-er,  if, 
like  otlicr  matters  of  tlicu-  early  his- 
tory, extremely  u: 
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fltfltcrnciit^  of  li'-ro^ui  nnd  Ilcrodota.^, 
nu^tfiiiirrd  hy  ih:j  ninciform  inscrip- 
tions t::!i»;:ic<l  from  the  Ecvcral  A«- 
ijriaii  niin.-i,  there  s'jcins  lo  have  boon 
fit  !»:aJit  tAodiHtit'ctAsByrlun  dynasties. 
Of  Ihr-  lirst  ilyiiiisiy,  whicli  probably 
cj.ttitiwuc^tl  nbdiit  ij.r.  rJ7u,  and  bad 
A  (lurutioii  of  alioiit  52<#  years  the 
iiftni(!-i  of  nevoral  kin^s  have  been 
Tv.v.n\  rrcl,  Troni  the  nHincs  of "  Jehu," 
kin/  «>f  I<rucl»  and  "  Ilizacl,"  ki:>j;  of 
Kyriii,  bfin^  found  in  the  cnr.eifuiiii 
ill  •  iif'ti'i.i^  on  th  ;  black  obelisk  now 
in  til"  I>!:ti-<h  Mn^etMii,  it  seeni.^  that 
the  ll':!irr.*«,  «-*  al.-o  Other  natioufi, 
lir:i;;hli'Miriii|;  and  iit'ire  icuiute,  were 
Iribniary  to  tl:e  Assyrian  kinps  of 
thin  flynnjity,  as  <Mriy  as  n.c.  8:^0,  or 
iifohalilv  sivend  vcnr-*  earlier.  (1 
Kin^^tx'ix.  ITi,  HI;  2  Kings  ix.  2,  a.) 
Jn<hM'd,  m»iije  of  I  lie  flubsequcnt  cx- 
iicdition.H  of  the  Assyrians  af^ainst  t!ie 
lI(lir«'Wft,  are  Ktatcd  to  have  been 
unfl<  rtiiKni,  on  the  ground  that  the 
nntiiiMl   trIlMitc   had    not    been    duly 

1»;u«J.  (:'  Ki:j|:m  wi.  7;  Nvii.  4.)  The 
iin^^x  of  thiH  (ly nasty  llourinhed  in  the 
tiiii"  of  .1  oiiah  fkud  •Terobotim  II.,  king 
of  Ur;i<I,  nlxiut  h.i\H]i',\  ;(2  Kings  xiv. 
2-'' :  'Ion.  i.  12  ;;  and  also  in  the  time 
of  Mt-nalicni,  al»()ut  n.c.  770,  when 
J'ld  ninh'.tcd  the  Israuiitish  king  in  n 
lifavy  tribnli',  and  left  him  (he  vnBsal 
of  At  yria.  (2  KingH  xv.  11);  1  (]!liron. 
y.'JCt.)  Till*  names  of  the  kings  of  the  liist 
dynasty,  wliich  have  been  recovered,  are 
'I'iglaih  ribzer,  about  n.r.  747,  or  740, 
Shalmancz.'r,n.(\7oO;Sargon,  u.c.  721, 
in  whoHo  reign  I^gyjjt  ficems  to  have 
been  invaded  bv  the  Assvrians;  Sen- 
narherib,  ji,<:.  7(Kl;  Ksarhaddon  then 
ancrnjled  the  Assyrian  throne,  and 
wa.H  suececdc<l  by  two  or  three  kings, 
of  whom  little  is  known.  Of  several 
of  these  kingfl  innjdc  monuments  still 
remain.  This  dynasty  terminated 
with  Sarncn.«,  or  the  king  under  what- 
overname  he  was  known;  in  whose  rei.LMi 
the  empire  was  finally  overthrown,  and 
Kincvch  destroyed,  by  the  combined 
armies  of  Media  and  Chaldea,  about 
B.C.  COG,  or  a.i  some  say  i;.c.  C2.'>. 
Babylon  then  became  the  scat  of  the 
imperial  power. — Sec  NiNEvr.n, 
lOG 


ASTAnOTIL— See  Asutarotd. 

ASTKOLOGERS.    A  class  of  men  i 
among  the  ancient  £;::Tptians,  C!i.il — 
deans,  and  ncighbonring  nations,  wi:o-« 
by  casting  nativities  from  the  place  of  1 
the  stars  at  one's  birth,  and  by  various  J 
arts  of  compnting  and  dirtning,  pre-  — 
tended  to  foretel  the  fortunes  and  d^$-  - 
tinies  of indiridnalji.  Astrology  wa?  in- 
terdicted to  the  Hebrews,    (Lev.  xx- 
27;    Dcut.   xviif.   10;    Isa.  xlvii.  :»;^ 
.ler.  xxvii.  0  ;  I.  ri5  ;  Dan.  i.  20 ;  ii.  2. 
1 3,  4><.)    In  the  stndy  of  astrolog}-.  the 
present  race  of  Orientals  do  not  yicM 
to  their  ancestors,  there  being  scarcely 
any  contingency  or  circumstance  of 
life  concerning  which "astr Rogers  or 
astrological  tables  are  not  consulted. 
The  "wise  men  "  mentioned  in  Matt.  ii. 
1,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  nstr«)lo* 
gers.  The  Hebrews  appear  to  have  hal 
some  acquaintance  with  astrononur; 
as  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  n.ivi- 
gation,  and  the  regulation  of  the  festi- 
vals required  some  knowledge  of  that 
science.    Indeed,  the  remarkable  pas- 
sages in  Gen.  i.  14»~18;  Josh.  x.  12, 
18  ;  show  that  in  early  times  they  pos- 
se.<!5Cil  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
asterisms  of  the  celestial  sphere,  which 
lie  in  tlie  annual  path  of  the  sun.    And 
the  several  astronomical  allusions,  and 
the  mention  of  some  of  the  constella* 
tions  by  name  furnish  evidence  thatthe 
science  of  astronomy  was  cultivated  by 
them.   (Job.  ix.  1);  xxxviii.  31 — 33 ;  Ps. 
cxlvii.  4  ;  Isa.  xiii.  10;  xiv.  12,  13;  2 
Kings  xxiii.  r> ;  Jer.  xxxi.  35 ;  Amos  r.S.) 

ASUPl'lM  =  cofhctions^  stores,  or 
store-houses.  The  store-houses  in  Jeru- 
salem.    (1  (.'liron.  XXV i.  15,  17.) 

ASYNCKITUS  =  incomjmraUe.  A 
Christian  mentioned  by  Paul.  (Kan. 
xvi.  14.) 

ATA  D = buck  thorn, — See  A  del  Mi.^- 

RAIM. 

ATARAH=rr  crown.  One  of  ib© 
wives  of  Jerahmeel.   (I  Chron.  ii.  2ii.) 

ATARirKS.— Sec  Atarotii. 

ATAKOTil  =cro»c«s.  1.  A  city  itt 
Ephraim  ;  (Josh.  xvi.  2, 7;)  called  also 
"Ataroth-Addar,"and»*Ataroth-a'lar" 
=  crowns  of  Addar.  (Josh,  xvi  5 ; 
xviii.  13.)    It  is  now  a  lar^e  villa;;e 
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called  Atara.  2.  A  city  in  Grd.  CNuni. 
xxxH.  3,  84.)  3.  A  city  in  Jndah, 
rendered  in  the  margin,  Atarites,  or 
croons,    (I  Chron.  ii.  54.) 

AT£R=iAii/  vp,  lioundf  dumb.  1. 
One  whose  posterity  returned  from  the 
exile.  (Eir.  ii.  16 ;  Neh.  vii.  21.)  2. 
One  of  the  temple  porters.  (Ezr.  ii. 
<2  ;  Neh.  Tii.  45.) 

ATHACH=7oai^;/i^-;)/ac<;.*  A  place 
in  Jadah.    (1  Sam.  xxx.  30.) 

ATIIATAH.— See  Asaiaii. 

ATH^VXIAU  =  whom  Jehovah  af- 
flicts,   1.  The  danf^htcr  of  Ahab,  by  his 
wife  Jezebel,  and  wife  of  Joram  or 
Jelioram,  king  of  Judah.    After  Jehu 
had  slain  Ahaziah,  her  son,  she  took 
possession  of  the  vocant  throne,  and 
jBunlered  all  the  males  of  the  royal 
family,  with  the  exception  of  Joash, 
the  youngest  son  of  Ahaziah,  who  was 
rescued    by   Jehosheba,   a    sister  of 
Ahaziah  ;  and  was  privately  brought 
rp  by  a  nnrso  in  an  apartment  of  the 
tcniplci    The  idolatrous  Athalinh  had 
leij^mcd  more  than  six  years,  to  b.c. 
87.'> :  when,  by  the  management  of  the 
high  priest,  Jchoiada,  the  young  prince 
was  publicly  anointed  king.  Attracted 
by  the  crowd  of  people,  who  had  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  ceremony,  and 
unsuspicious  of  the  cause,  Athaliah 
hastened  to  the  temple.     When  she 
euw  the  young  king  on  the  throne,  and 
heard  the  shouts  of  the  people,  and 
found  that  her  usurpation  was  likely 
to  terminate,  she  rent  her  dothes  and 
cried  out  "  Treason,  Treason ! "  She 
T/as  removed  from  the  precincts  of  the 
temple,  and  was  put  to  death.  (2  Kings 
xi.  1—20  ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  9—12  ;  xxiii. 
1 — 21  ;)  2.  A  descendant  of  Benjajnin. 
(1  Chron.  viii. 26.)  3.  A  man  whose  sons 
returned  from  the  exile.    (Ezr.  viii.  7.) 
A.TllAlllM—phtccSf  tedious.  A  place 
in  the  south  of  Palestine.    (Num.  xxi. 
1.)    This  passage,  rendered  "by  the 
way    of    the  spies,''  is  read   in    the 
Scptuagint  "by  the  way  of  Atharim." 
ATHENS=.l//ne;r«ci*/y.  The  capi- 
tal of  Attica,  and  the  chief  city  of  an- 
cient Greece.    It  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  Attica,  about  five  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  ^gina,  and  is  built  on  I 
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I  Xhe^  west  side  of  an  abrupt  and  rocky 
eminence  rising  out  of  an  extensive 
plain.    The  city  probably  received  its 
name  from  the  goddess  Minerva,  who 
was  called  Athene  by  the  Greeks,  and 
was  considered  the  tutelary  goddess. 
Th«  Athenians  are  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  Greece  for   their  warlike 
valonr,  and  also  for  their  general  in- 
telligence and  the  cultivation  of  uU  the 
arts  of  peace.    Their  city  was  the  seat 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  possessed  many 
magnificent  baildingf>.    It  was  the  re- 
sort of  philosophers,   and  the  birth- 
place of  an  unusual  number  of  illustri- 
ous men ;  and  the  schools,  professors, 
and  philosophers  were  very  famous. 
When  Paul  visited  it,  about  a.d.  52,  ho 
found  it  plnnged  in  idolatry,  occu]>ied 
in^   enquiring    and    reporting    news, 
curious  to  know  everything,  and  divided 
in    opinion  concerning   religion   and 
happiness.    (Acts  xvii.  15 — 34  ;  xviii. 
1  J  1  Thess.  iii.  1.)    Modern  Athens  is 
now  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  contains  more  than  17,000 
inhabitants.     A   university  has  been 
founded  in   Athens,  and  the  people 
appear  to  have  an  ardent  desire  for 
instruction,  and  for  free  institutions. 
The  ]*lan  of  tlie  city  has  recently  been 
so  arranged,  that  many  of  the  principal 
remains  of  antiquity  will  be  brought 
into  view  in  one  longstreet,  which  is  to 
pass  through  the  centre,  and  finish  at  the 
ancient  entrance. — See  Arkoi'AGUS. 

XniLAl  =  vfotcnrc.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Behai.     (Ezr.  x.  28.) 

ATONEMENT=«/-o;/fi-;//rn^  This 
word,  in  its  earlier  usage,  dcsi«znated 
the  being  at  onej  i.  e.,  the  reconcH'mtiou 
of  estranged  parties.  It  occurs  as  tlie 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  plural  kippu- 
riwy  expiation,  propitiation  ;  and  of  the 
verb  kipper^  from  kaphar,  to  hide,  to 
cover  sin,  to  pardon.  (Kx.  xxix.  VA) ; 
XXX.  10  ;  Nutn  vi.  II  ;  xxix.  11  ;  Lev. 
xvi.  11.)  It  also  occurs  once  as  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  word  katuiUtfje, 
(Kom.  V.  1 1,)  but  in  other  places  ren- 
dered **  reconciliation."  (Horn.  v.  10, 11 
margin  ;  xi.  15  ;  2  Cor.  v.  Ks,  20.)  The 
V,  ord  atonement  in  its  later  and  ordin- 
ary  sense,   designates   the   sjicrificial 
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death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
expiation  for  the  sin  of  the  world. 
(John  i.  20  ;  Ilcb.  ii.  9 ;  1  John  ii.  2.) 
llencc  the  atonement  is  the  sacrifice 
offered  to  (^od ;  redemption  is  the  benefit 
procured  for  man.  The  design  of  the 
atonement  was  to  enable  the  sovereign 
Kulcr,  whose  authority  had  been  con- 
temned, to  exercise  mercy  in  harmony 
with  justice.  The  desif^n  of  redemp- 
tion is  tlie  benefit  conferred,  in  the 
restoration  of  man,  in  order  to  make 
him  everlastingly  happy. 

As  the  result  of  the  v  iolat ion  of  t  he  Di- 
vine law,  by  the  first  transgression,  the 
race  was  brought  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  righteous  Sovereign,  and  exposed 
to  the  misery,  of  eternal  death.  Tiie 
majesty  of  law  being  thus  insulted,  and 
the  moral  order  of  the  universe  dis- 
turbed, the  Supreme  could  not  hold 
immediate  communion  with  sinners 
under  judicial  condemnation.  More- 
over, tbe  dignity  of  justice  must  be  vin- 
dicated, and  the  honour  of  the  Divine 
government  sustained.  As  the  law 
made  no  provision  for  defalcation,  but 
demanded  perfect  obedience  ;  man  as 
a  fallen  creature  could  not  possibly 
make  satisfaction  fur  the  offence,  nor 
restore  himself  to  the  favour  of  the 
Most  High.  IIow,  then,  were  the 
claims  of  God's  law  and  justice  to  be 
met,  and  the  sinner  to  be  spared, 
restored,  and  pardoned  ?  All  this  was 
done,  when  the  Father  of  an  infinite 
majesty,  in  the  abundance  of  His 
mercy,  established  a  new  and  better 
covenant  with  man — of  which  Jesus 
is  the  Mediator — a  covenant  which 
made  provision  for  the  satisfaction  of 
justice,  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  for  the 
renewal  of  the  soul  in  righteousness, 
for  aid  in  all  the  travail  of  life,  and  in 
virtue  of  which  all  men  arc  placed  in 
a  position  to  obtain  salvation. 

Here,  then,  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  we  learn  how  the  case  was  fully 
met — the  Divine  honour  vindicated, 
and  redemption  from  the  curse  pro- 
cured for  man.  Though  there  wanted 
not  compassion  in  God  freely  to  par- 
don the  sins  of  all  mankind  ;  still  there 
wanted  a  medium  through  which  Uis 
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mercy  might  be  properly  exercised,  in 
harmony  with  the  Divme  character, 
and  the  majesty  of  His  law.  This  m^- 
um  was  found  in  the  sacrifice  of  match- 
less worth — ^in  that  "one  offering" 
of  "  the  man  Christ  Jesos,**  in  whom 
dwelt  **all  the  folness  of  tbe  God- 
head bodily," — the  sacrificial  offering 
of  His  sinless — His  Divine  andhnraan 
Self.    As  the  sufferer  waa  a  Divine 
person — His  action  and  his  pasnom-^ 
His  mightv  work.  His  sufferings  andHis 
death — all  were  Divine.  Thus  the  volun- 
tary sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  ^  for 
n.«,^'  in  our  room  and  stead,  not  oslj 
magnify  the  justice  of  God  and  display 
His  hatred  to  sin,  but  warn  the  persever- 
ing offender  of  the  terribleness,  as  well 
as  the  certainty  of  his  punishment. 

And  if  the  granting  of  pardon  to 
offence  be  strongly  and  even  severely 
guarded,  so  that  no  leas  a  satisfaction 
could  be  accepted  than  the  sacrificial 
death  of  God*8  own  Son,  we  are  to  refer 
this  to  the  moral  necessity  of  tbe  case, 
as  arising  out  of  the  general  welfare  of 
accountable  creatures,  liable  to  the 
deep  evil  of  sin,  and  not  to  any 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  onr  Maker 
to  forgive,  much  less  anything  vindic- 
tive in  His  nature.  Neither  does  this 
plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  hnman 
family,  in  which  justice  and  mercy  are 
exhibited  in  perfect  harmony^  appear 
as  an  after-thought  brought  in  upon 
man*8  apostacy,  but  as  a  gracious  pro- 
vision for  his  full  restoration  in  body 
and  in  soul  for  ever.  Nor  was  it  the 
design  of  tlic  atonement  of  Christ, 
in  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  vio- 
lated law,  to  awaken  the  mercy  of  the 
Most  High.  His  mercy  was  already 
awakened,  when  "God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
sliould  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."  He  whose  nature  is  independent 
and  all-snfiicient,  cannot  be  injured  by 
our  transgressions ;  hence  He  needed 
no  external  cause  to  render  Him  more 
merciful  and  benignant  than  He  is  in 
Himself. 

The  sacrificial  atonement  of  onr 
Divine  substitute  did  not  originate. 
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^of  did  it  augment  God's  lore  to  fallen 
BtiL   It  was  theffracions  manifesta- 
tiofl  of  His  lore  w&o  '*  spared  not  His 
^VD  Son,  but  delirered  Him  up  for  us 
^'*  In  fact,  the  redemption  of  oar 
nee^  by  the  atonement  of  the  cross, 
vu  bot  the  last  adorable  expedient  of 
infinite  lore,  the   spontaneoos  out- 
bunting  of  l^irine  compassion,  seek- 
ing to  saye.    This,  and    this  alone 
tolres  the  problem  for  which  human 
retson  could  never  have  found  a  solu- 
tion, how  **  God  might  be  just,  and  yet 
the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in 
Jesus" — by  declaring  ''the  righteous- 
ness of  God,"  at  the  same  time  that 
it  proclaims  His  sovereign  mercy. 

As  the  effects  of  the  first  transgres- 
sion upon  the  human  mind  were  the 
forfeiture  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  loss 
of  original  righteousness,  and  the  con- 
sequent depravity  of  our  nature;  so 
this  aspect  of  the  case  is  equally  met  by 
the  sacrifice  of  our  Divine  Redeemer. 
By  the  shedding  of  '*the  precious  blood 
of  Christ,"  every  legal  obstruction  is 
removed  from  between  God  and  man, 
and  *Uhe  new  and  living  way"  of 
salvation  is  open  to  every  penitent 
believer.  Moreover,  through  the  con- 
tinual intercession  of  our  great  High 
Priest,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  vouchsafed 
to  move  upon  the  hearts  of  all  men,  to 
awaken  penitence,  and  to  reclaim  the 
wanderers  to  Himself;  to  renew  our 
fallen  nature  in  righteousness,  at  the 
moment  we  are  justified  through  faith, 
and  to  place  us  in  circumstances  in 
which  we  may  henceforth  "walk  in 
newness  of  life,"  and  in  the  "  comfort 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Thus,  in  the 
sacrificial  atonement  of  the  *' Prince 
of  life,"  all  the  ends  of  government 
are  answered — no  license  is  given  to 
offence — the  moral  law  is  unrepealed, 
— a  day  of  judgment  is  still  appointed 
— future  and  eternal  punishments  still 
display  their  awful  sanctions — a  new 
and  singular  display  of  the  awful 
purity  of  the  Divine  character  is 
afforded  —  yet  pardon  is  offered  to 
all  who  seek  it ;  and  the  whole  world 
may  be  saved.— See  Pbofitiation. 
ATONEMENT,  DAT  OP.   Thisprin- 
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cipal  Hebrew  festival  was  permanently 
instituted  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month  Tisri,  answering  to  the 
tenth  day  of  the  moon  in  our  October, 
as  a  day  of  atonement  for  sins  in  gene- 
ral. It  commenced  at  sunset  of  the 
previous  day,  and  lasted  twenty-four 
hours ;  that  is,  from  sunset  to  sunset. 
The  most  remarkable  ceremony  of  tho 
day  was  the  entrance  of  the  high  priest 
into  the  sanctuary  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
and  make  atonement.  (Lev.  xvi.  1 — 34.) 
From  a  consideration  of  the  various 
rites  which  the  high  priest  had  to  per- 
form, it  is  not  improbable  that  he  en- 
tered the  inner  sanctuary  more  than 
once  on  that  day.  (Lev.  xvi.  2 ;  xii.  14, 
15  ;  Heb.  ix.  7.)  When  tho  high  priest 
had  washed  himself  in  water,  put  on 
his  white  linen  hose  and  coat,  adjusted 
his  girdle,  and  placed  the  sacerdotal 
mitre  on  his  head,  he  conducted  to  the 
altar  a  bullock  destined  to  be  slain  for 
the  sins  of  himself  and  his  family ;  also 
two  goats  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  one 
of  which  was  selected  by  lot  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  Jehovah  ;  and  the  other,  after 
the  people  had  confessed  their  sins,  for 
what  is  called  the  "  scape  goat."  Tho 
service  consisted  in  three  things- 
killing  tho  victim — presentin^the  blood 
before  Jehovah  inthcMost  Holy  Place 
— and  burning  the  fat  upon  the  ultar. 
(Lev.  xvii.  11.)  The  slaying  the 
victim  was  precedent,  as  the  bnrning 
of  the  sacrifice  was  subsequent,  to  the 
{iprinkingof  the  blood  in  the  Most  Holy 
Place.  (Lev,  xvi.  11,  27.)  The  reason 
assigned  for  giving  such  importance  to 
this  part  of  the  high  priest's  service 
was,  *'  that  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in 
the  blood,"  and  the  presentation  of 
that  was  as  if  the  entire  sacritice  in  all 
its  dying  agonies  were  presented.  No 
atonement  was  effectual  for  a  trauj- 
gressor  until  he  had  confessed  his  sins ; 
and  through  it  the  penitent  always  pro- 
cured legal  pardon  or  cleansing.  To 
this  the  divine  veracity  stood  pledged. 
— *'It  shall  be  forgiven  him."  (Lev.  iv. 
20,  2G.)  The  atoning  act  of  the  high 
priest  was  typical  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
our  royal  High  Priest,  who,  with  His 
own  biood  shed  in  death,  hath  entered 
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into  the  Uoly  Place  on  Iiign,  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.  (Ilcb. 
ix.  11,  12.) 

ATl\0'rn=crovns,  A  city  in  Gad  ; 
(Num.  xxxii.  35  ;)  ])ro})crly  **Atroth- 
fc)hopliau"=f/i)*rM5  hhJdcJt;  now  a  place 
with  ruins,  called  AUira. 

ATTAI  =  uiiportune.  1.  A  pr»\nd- 
son  of  Siieshan.  (1  Chron.  ii.  :)5,  3G.) 
2.  A  Gaditc  who  went  over  to  David 
nt  Zij^lag.  (1  Chron.  xii.  11.)  .*>.  A  son 
of  ilchoboam.  (2  Chron.  xi.  20.) 

ATTALIA=//jma.v/m/.  A  mari- 
time city,  beautifully  situated  round  a 
small  harbour,  in  theGulf  of  ranij)hy- 
lia.  It  is  still  a  city  of  importance, 
called  Adaht,     (Acts  xiv.  25.) 

AUCJUiSTUS  =  (rr/nst,  vencrahir, 
Caius  Octavianus,  the  nephew  and  suc- 
cessor of  Julius  C;csar,  first  assumed 
the  title  Augustus.  lie  was  the  first 
peacefully  acknowlcdfred  emperor  of 
Komc.  Ca'sar  Augustus  died  a.d.  14, 
aged  nearly  70,  after  a  reign  of  5G 
years.  Christ  was  born  in  tlic  forty- 
second  year  of  his  reign.  (Luke  ii.  1.) 
The  G  reek  term  .St7->r/.^/'^»A  =  '*  Augustus," 
is  used  of  Xero.     (Acts  xxv.  21.) 

AUGUSTUS'  BAND.  A  Koman 
cohort  forming  a  portion  of  the  em- 
peror's body  guard,  which  was  sta- 
tioned at  Cffsarca.    (Acts  xxvii.  1.) 

AVA  =  oi'crtuniiufiy  luin.  A  citv 
under  the  Assyrian  domiiiion,  wlicnce 
colonists  were  brought  to  Samaria.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  '*  Avitcs."  (2 
Kings  xvii.  24,  JU  ;  xviii.  34,  margin.) 
It  is  called  *'Ivah,"  in  2  Kings  xviii. 
34;  xix,  13,  Isa.  xxxvii.  13.  Kawlin- 
«on  identifies  this  city  with  the  Ihi  or 
Ihi'ihihiraol  the  Tabnudical  writers  ; 
called  by  Herodotus  Js,  by  the  Kgyp- 
tians  /5/,  and  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs 
of  the  present  day,  77/7,  situated  on  tlie 
Euphrates  at  the  extreme  northern 
limit  of  Babyloliia.  It  was  dedicated 
to  thc(:od  Jlea  orNc]>tune.  (Ezra  viii. 
15,  21.) — See  Aii.vvA. 

AVKN  =  notlnmjnesSy  vntiiff/j  idoh, 
1.  A  plain  or  valley  situated  between 
J-icbanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  in  which 
is  situated  Baalbec,with  the  ruins  of  its 
celebrated  temple.  Dr.  Ilobinson  identi- 
fies the  Hebrew  B'dath  Aren^  rendered 
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"  plain  of  Avcn,"  (Am.  i.  5,  margin,) 
with  Cocle- Syria,  the  modem  Biiks'a, 
of  which  Heliopolis,  now  called  Baal* 
bee,  was  always  tlio  chief  city-— both 
Uiimes  signifying  city  of  Baal^  or  dig 
of  the  sun.    In  its  neighbourhood  Solo- 
mon erected  the  '*  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon."    The  splendid  mint  of 
this  celebrated  city  are  sitaated  in  Ihe 
great  valley,  which  separates  the  paral- 
lel ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leba- 
non, and  near  one  of  the  sources  of  tho 
river  Lcontcs,  which  proceeds  south- 
ward, and  enters  the  Mediterranean 
near  Tyre.  It  is  about 36  miles  K.N.W. 
from  Damascus,  and  nearly  at  the  same 
distance  from  Tripoli  and  Bcinit  on  tbo 
Med  i  ten-a  nean  coast — the  f  otmer  to  the 
north-west  and  the  latter  to  the  south- 
west.   Tlic  ruins  of  Baal  bee  consist  of 
several  beautiful  temples  in  several 
parts  of  the  valley;   but  the  grand 
temple  of  the  sun,  with  its  courts  and 
most  magnificent  portico,  is  the  chief. 
All  travellers  mention  with  astonish- 
ment the  enormous  size  of  the  stones, 
and  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the 
pillars.      Dr.    Kobinson    says,    *'  Its 
temples  have  been  the  wonder  of  past 
centuries  ;  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
wonder  of  future  generations,  until 
earthquakes  shall  have  done  their  last 
work.    In  vastness  of  plan,  combined 
with  elaborateness  of  execution,  they 
seem  to  surpass  all  others  in  western 
Asia  and  the  adjacent  regions.    Snch 
massive  grandeur,  and  at  the  same  time 
such  airy  lightness,  seem  nowhere  else 
to  exist  together;    certainly  not  ia 
Egypt.    Yet  tho  very  elaborate  and 
highly  ornate  character  of  the  struc- 
tures appear  to  militate  against  the 
idea  of  any  remote  antiquity."    The 
modern  town  of  Baalbcc  consists  of  a 
number  of  mean  huts,  and  a  few  half- 
ruined  mosks.    Some  writers  suppose 
Baalbec  to  represent  the  ancient  Baal- 
Gad;  while  others  identify  itwithBaal- 
Hamon ;  and  others  again  with  Baal- 
ath.     2.— Sec  Ox. 

AVENGER  OF  Blood.  A  very 
eaily  custom  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of 
other  'ancient  nations,  was  that  of 
Uood-revcnfjc;  by  which,,  in  all  cases 
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of  homicide,  the  nearest  rclatire — the 
goel  =  acenyer — of  the,  person  slain, 
was  bonnd  to  kill  the  slayer,  or  be  him- 
•elf  regarded  infamous ;  for  no  commu- 
tation whaterer  was  admissible.    This 
ciutoin,  which  originated  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  Ic^al  tribunals  of  j  osticc, 
was  so  deeply  seated  among  the  He- 
brew?, that  eren  Moses  did  not  see  fit 
to  prohibit  it  directly ;  bnt  choose  ra- 
ther to  counteract  the  eyil  by  the  in- 
stitation  of  cities  of  refuge.    The  cus- 
tom of  blood  rcTcnge  is  still  recognised, 
more  or  less,  among  the  independent 
nomadic  tribes,  as  the  wild  hordes  of 
Bedawin,  who  roTC  OTcr  the  Arabian 
deserts,   and   the  inhabitants  of   the 
inonntainoos  districts  of   Kordistan ; 
where  the  want  or  weakness  of  an  cs- 
tablbhed  civil  goTcrnment,  renders  the 
public  adniinistrntion  of  criminal  jus- 
tice imperfect  or  impracticable.    The 
blood  ayencer  often  undergoes  incalcul- 
able difficulties,  and  spends  an  incredi- 
ble time  in  hunting  down  his  Tictim ; 
bnt  a  comrantation  or  compensation  for 
homicide  is  not  unfrcquently  adjusted 
between  the  parties.    The  institution 
of  the  Hebrew  cities  of  rcfnpe  appears 
to  have  accomplished  the  object  of  the 
preat  legislator,  by  gradually  wearing 
<riit  this  atrocious  c(iroe.  (Gen.  ix.  0: 
Ex.  xxi.  14 ;  Num.  xxxv.  0 — 35  ;  Dcut. 
xix.  1 — Ki ;  xxi.  1 — 9  ;  Josh.  xx.  1 — 
9;  1  Kings  ii.  28— 34.)— Sec  KLi-roE. 
AVIM  =  A  viies' 'town  or  the  ruins, 
A  ciiy  in  Benjamin.  (Josh,  xviii.  23.) 
AVIMS=</irf7/c/«  among  niins.    The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  60uth-west< 
ern  part  of  Canaan,  expelled  by  the 
Philistines.       Thev    are    also  called 
•' Avites.''  (Dent.  i'i.  23  ;  Josh.  xiii.  3.) 
The  inhabitants  of  Ava,  or  Ivah.  were 
abio  called  **  Avites."  (2  Kings  xvii. 
24  31.") 
AVITES.— See  Avnis. 
AVITH trains,  Atown of  thcEdom- 
ites.    (Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  1  Chron.  i.  46.) 
AZAL=//<c  side  or  root  of  a  moun- 
tain.    A  place  near  Jerusalem.  (Zech. 
xiv.  .">.) 

AZALIAH  =  whom  •TicAoiv//*  lias  re- 
served.    The  father  of  Shaphuu.    (2 
Chron.  xxxiv.  8.) 
Ill 


AZANIAH=whom  Miovah  heart. 
One  of  the  Levites.    (Neh.  x.  9.) 

AZAKAEL. — See  Azarkkl. 

AZAKEEL=whom  God  helps.  J. 
A  friend  of  David's.  (1  Chron.  xii.  G.) 
2.  The  chief  of  the  eleventh  division  of 
singers.  (1  Chron.  xxv.  18.)  3.  A 
prince  of  Dan.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  22.)  4. 
The  father  of  Amashai.  (Neh.  ix.  13.) 
In  Neh.  xii.  36,  he  is  called  "Azarael." 

5.  A  descendant  of  Bani.   (Ezr.  x.  41.) 
AZ ARIA II  =  whom  Jehovah  hdps. 

1.  A  Levite;  also  called  '*  Uxziuh.*'  (1 
Chron.  iv.  36,  24.)  2.  Two  highpiiests 
of  the  Hebrews.  (1  Chron.  vi.  9,  10.) 
8.  Two  chief  priests.  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
16—20 ;  xxxi.  10.)  4.  The  son  of  llil-. 
kiah.    (1  Chron.  vi.  13;  Ezr.  vii.  1.) 

6.  The  son  of  Zadok.    (1  Kings  iv.  2.) 

6.  The  son  of  Nathan.  (1  Kings  iv.  5.) 

7.  A  prophet  in  the  time  of  Asn.  (2 
Chron.  xv.  1.)  8.  A  son  of  Obed.  (2 
Chron.  xxiii.  1.)  9.  Two  sons  of  Je- 
hosaphat.  (2  Chron.  xxi  2.)  10.  A 
son  of  Jeroham.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  1.) 
n.  The  son  of  Hoshaiah.  ( Jer.  xliii.  2.) 

12.  A  son  of  Kthnn.     (1  Chron.  ii.  8.) 

13.  A  descendant  of  Jndnh.  (1  Chron. 
ii.38.)  H.Thesonof  Maasciah.  (Neli. 
iii.  23;  viii.  7;  x.  2.)  15.  One  \\\u> 
went  up  from  the  exile.  (Neh.  vii.  7.) 
In  Ezr.  ii.  2,  he  is  called  "Seraiah." 
16. — See     UzziAii,     Aiiaziaii,     and 

AUEDNEGO. 

AZAZEL. — See  Scai-e-Goat. 

AZAZ  =  stroinj.  A  descendant  of 
Heul)en.     (I  Chron.  v.  S.) 

AZAZIAlI  =  wlioni  Jehovah slrcnfjlh- 
rnx.  1.  A  descendant  of  Ephraini.  (I 
Chron.  xxvii.  20.)  2.  A  celcbratid 
musician.  (I  Chron.  xv.  21.)  3.  An 
overseer  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  (2 
Chron.  xxxi.  13.) 

AZBUK  =  wholly  (hsolate.  Tho 
father  of  Nehemiah.     (Neh.  iii.  IC. ) 

AZKKAU  =  afeldih(f  ove.r^  hroLtn 
itp.  A  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah. 
The  ruin-crowned  Td  Zacharieh  \\u^ 
been  identilied  as  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Azekah.  (Josh.  x.  10,  11;  xv. 
33;  1  Sam.  xvii.  1.) 

AZEL  =  noble.  A  descendant  of 
Benjjimin.     (I  Chron.  viii. 37;  ix.  44.) 

AZEM  =  ^'/;?r.     A  citv  of  Simeon; 
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(.I..>h,  XT.  :'!);  xix.  8;)  alW  caUed 
"i:«nm."    (1  Chron.  iv.aO.) 

AZ(>AD  =  i(rbn^  la/nrfiiiM.  One 
nli'Mit  ponteritT  went  uii  fioni  the  e:c- 
IU-.  (Krr,ii.]2;  Neh.  vii.  17;  s.  15.) 

AiClKI.  =  wli»m  Coif  roKjo/F^  A 
Li'vito;  *lio  r.llcd  "  Juazid."  (1 
Cliron.  XT.  20,  It!.) 

A7A'AA  =  tlroiHi.  One  who  returned 
In-m  the  rxili'.   "(Kir.  x.  S7.) 

AZMAVETIIs^roN'/  at  i/«irji.  1. 
A  I'Urrlii  JiiilahorJliTJiTnin.  (Exr.ii. 
l'( :  Nrh.  Kii.  2!>.)    Ur,  WiIhiti  ililnks 


n  the 


TiiiMilvm  tn  Tiberiai, 
[i  Axmavctli ,  and  that  it  ii 
'  loiifiiiinilud  with  Bcth-ainia- 
.  (liio  (if  ^laviii'i (liatiniiaiilied 
(a  Knm.  xxVii.  31.)  3.  The 
U«A.  0  Clirun.  jtxvii.  25.) 
KTiuliiil  or  Ncr.    (1  Chton. 


city 


(iTil'TAmili-f.ii.r  or  iiiui- 
r-'..:.     A  |>iH>-o  in  Niphtali. 
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BAAL=bn(  auKr.  1.  Tbe  idol  ga 
ot  ths  Fheniciaiu  and  CanaaiiltB 
whoMwoTahipwai  ako  eelebratadwil 
ffrea  t  pomp  bj  thcHebrewi.capeciallj  ■ 
Sjinaria,  along  vith  that  of  AihEoretl 
(Judg.  ii.  13;  iii.  7;  i  Kinga  x.  18. 
Among  the  Babylonian!  ho  waa  mn 
■hipped  ander  the  name  ot  "BeL' 
(Ian.  xKi.  1 ;  Jer.  1.  1 ;  Ii.  u.)  Tb. 
general  opinion  is  that  Baal  ia  the  (on 
and  AihtoTelh  iha  moon,  and  that  an 
Her  theae  namca  thoM  Inminariei  re 
ceired  dirine  hononra.  Itianotanlikel.' 
that  the  fonndonof  tbeattdeiitnatioM 
who  were  deified,  were  aumetimea  lym 
boliied  bj  the  inn,  a«  the  emblem  o 
divine  onity.  The  ninged  figure  in  tbi 
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circle,  (o  often  (oond  npon  tbe  Astjriai 
■nnnumenla,  wai  probably  a  aymbol  o: 
Asshur  in  coanection  with  tbe  aan 
The  name  figure,  but  leu  elaborated 
trrqaenilyoccurion  thomannmentaol 
Kgrpt.  Such  figure!  appear  to  ban 
lieen.asUr.Bunoiniii  nggeati,  the  "  Baa- 
llm"orsnn-go(lrii>(theancientbealbett 
(.ludtt.  ii.  1 1 ;  X.  10;  Knm.  xxr.S;  1  Sam, 
Tii.4;  IKingsxvi.31.)  The  lem  plea  and 
kt[arj  of  Baul  vrere  gencrallf  on  ernin- 
cnri'S.  (.luilf.ii.SS.)  Manasseh placed 
in  the  mo  court!!  of  the  temple  at  Jern- 
■nk'm  allDrs  to  all  the  host  of  heaTcn, 
onil.  in  parltcniar,  lu  Baal  and  Aifato- 
rcih.  \SKinp«xxi.  3 — 7.)  Andhnnuui 
victim*  were  offered  to  Baal.  (Jcr.xix. 
J:  xNxii,3!>:  y  King,  xxiii.  12.)  Is 
lalcr  time*  among  the  Syro-Arabian% 
It'iiil  denoted  ibe  planet  Jupiter,  at 
Ashtorelh  denoted  S'ennl.  The  term 
■■  Baal  "il  frequently  compounded  in 
the  proper  namet  of  citiea  and  ol  per- 
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Mof ;  tnd  lomotimes  denotes  the  pa$' 

mmt  of  a  thing ;  apiace  which  has  or 

tntains  aaj^thing,  2.  A  descendant  of 
fieobeo.  (1  Chron.  t.  5.)  8.  A  descen- 
<Iut  of  Benjamin.  (1  Cbron.  riii.  80 ; 
bLSS.)  4.--See  Baalath-Bbkb. 

BAALAH^c/tticJM,  inhahitantt,   1. 
A  citj  situated  in  the  southern  part 
o/Judah;  afterwards  assi^ed  to  Si- 
neon.  (Josh.  XT.  29.)    It  IS  probably 
the  Mme  as  **  Balah ;"  (Josh.  xix.  8i) 
tnd  "BUhah."  (I  Chron.  ir.  29.)    It 
iBsj  be  the  same  as  Baalath-beer.    2. 
Another  name  for  Kirjath-jearim  f  it 
gate  name  to  **  Mount  Baalah/'  in  the' 
Mme  region,  but  nearer  the  Sea  (Josh. 
rr.9, 11.) 

BAALATH  =  citizens,  inhabitants. 
A  citjr  in  the  tribe  of  Dan;  (Josh.  xix. 
44;)  afterwards  rebuilt  and  fortified  hy 
Solomon.  (1  Kings  ix.  18 ;  2  Chron. 
Tiii.  6.) 

BAALATn-BEEB=*ari»<7  a  well, 
A  place  in  the  borders  of  Simeon. 
(Josh.  xix. 8.)  The  same  place  is  called 
"Baal,"  in  1  Chron.  ir.  83. 

B AAI^-BEERITII  =  lord  or  guar- 
dinn  (\f  covenants.  Another  form  of 
the  iiiol  Baal,  worshipped  by  the 
Shcchcmites,  and  to  whom  they  had 
a  temple.     (Judg.  riii.  33 ;  ix.  4.) 

BAALE. — See  Kirjath-jearim. 

BAAl>GAD=/)/«ce  or  lord  o/for- 
hne,  A  city  of  the  Canaan ites,  at  the 
foot  of  Hermon.  Porter  says  it  is 
iJentical  with  Baniofi.  four  miles  east 
of  Dan.     (Josh.  xi.  17;  xii.  7;  xiii.  5.) 

BAAL-HAMON=;^/</ce  of  multi- 
tvdiy  or  sacred  to  An.on,  A  place  near 
vhich  Solomon  had  a  vineyard.  (Sol. 
Eong  Tiii.  11.) 

BAAL-nANAN=/orc/  of  grace,  1. 
A  kinj?  of  the  Edomites.  Gen.  xxxvi. 
38 ;  1  Cliron.  i.  49.)  2.  An  overseer 
of  the  plantations  in  the  time  of  David. 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  28.) 

BAAL-HAZ0R=Aarin9  a  vilhge 
or  hamht.  A  town  or  village  near  tlie 
city  of  Ephraim  ;  (2  Paii.  xiii.  23 ;) 
perhaps  the  same  as  '*  liazor"  in  Ben- 
jamin.   (Neh.  xi.  33.) 

BAAL-HERMON.— Sec  Hermon. 

BAALI. — See  Baal. 

BAAL.IiL— See  Baal. 


BAALIS  =  son  of  exultation,  A 
king  of  the  Ammonites.  (Jer.  xl.  14.) 

BAAL-MEON  =  place  of  dwelling. 
A  town  assigned  to  Ucoben ;  but  which 
soon  came  into  the  power  of  the  Moab- 
ites.  TNum.  xxxii.  88 ;  I  Chron.  r. 
8  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  9.)  Its  ruins,  two  miles 
south-east  of  Heshbon,  are  still  called 
Main,  It  is  also  called  "Beth-baal- 
meon;*'  (Josh.  xiii.  17;)  and  Beth- 
meon;"  (Jer.  xlviii.  23;)  also  "Beoii," 
written  for  Meon.    (Num.  xxxii.  3.) 

BAAL-PEOR=/orf/  of  the  ch.ft  or 
openina.  An  idol  of  the  Moabites 
worshipped  at  Beth-Peor,  near  tho 
mountain  Peor ;  at  whose  shrine  the 
Moabitish  women,  in  order  to  do  him 
reverence,  parted  with  their  virtue. 
(Num.  xxv.  1 — 9  ;  Deut.  iv.  3  ;  Josh, 
xxii.  17;  Ps.  cvi.  28;  Hos.  ix.  10.) 
Also  worshiped  by  the  Midianites. 
(Num.  xxxi.  15,  16.)  Some  suppose 
the  name  Poor  to  be  an  allusion  to 
the  corrupt  practices  and  exceeding 
abominations  which  prevailed  at  tho 
shrine  of  this  deity,  who,  like  Prinpus, 
was  the  patron  of  carnal  gratitication. 

BAAL-PERAZIiM=/j/ace  o/V/e/^d/s 
or  breaches.  A  place  near  the  valley 
of  Rephaim.  (2  Sam.  v.  20  ;  1  Chron. 
xiv.  11 ;  compare  Isa.  xxviii.  21.) 

BAAL-SIIALISHA  =  Baal  tn'od, 
or  place  of  three.  Apiace  situated  in 
the  district  of  Shalisha.  (2  Kings  iv. 
42  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  4.) 

BAAL-TAMAR  =  place  of  pahn 
trees.  A  place  near  Gibcah.  (Jud^. 
XX.  33.) 

BAAL-ZEBUB=/y  Baal,  fy  de- 
stroyer. Another  form  of  the  idol 
Baal,  whose  temple  was  at  Kkron. 
(2  Kings  i.  2.)  He  was  the  tutelar 
deity  that  protected  the  people  from 
the  infestation  of  gnats;  asuperstitioii 
adopted  by  the  Greeks,  who  worshipped 
deities  to  protect  them  from  mice  and 
locusts. — Sec  Bekl-Zeijub. 

BAAL-ZEPUON=;^/(/cc  n/7i7»/ion. 
A  town  in  Ejrypt,  near  the  head  of  tho 
Red  Sea.  (Ex.  xiv.  2, 9 ;  Num.  xxxiii. 
7.)  The  name  acicords  well  with  tho 
site  of  this  place  in  or  near  the  desert 
tracts  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
I  Sea,  which  were  held  to  be  the  abode 
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of  Typhon,  the.  evil  genius  of  the 
K^rypiinns ;  and  here  probably  was  a 
temple  erected  to  the  woi*ship  of  this 
idol. 

iJAANA=«o/i  of  afflivfion.  1.  An 
c»!li.'crnndcr Solomon.  (1  Kings iv.  12.) 
2.  The  father  of  Ziidok.     (Nch.  iii.  4.) 

BAANAll=.^(/n  q/*rt/^A7iV)/i.  1.  An 
oflicer  under  Solomon.  (1  Kings  iv. 
IG.)  2.  The  murderer  of  Ish-bosheth. 
(2  Sam.  iv.  2—12.)  3.  The  father  of 
llek'b.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  1  Chron.  xi. 
SO.)  4.  One  who  returned  from  the 
exile.     (Kzr.  ii.  2  :  Xch.  vii.  7 ;  x.  27.) 

BAAKA  =  hnitish.  The  wife  of 
Shuharaim;  (1  Chron.  viii.  8;)  in  verse 
D.  railed  "  Ilbdesh"=rt  month. 

BAASIIA  =  offensive.  The  third 
king  of  Israel.  He  was  the  son  of 
Ahijiih,  and  commander  of  the  armies 
of  Nadah,  king  of  Israel.  He  treach- 
erously killed  his  master  at  the  siege  of 
Gibbethon,  and  usurped  the  kingdom, 
which  he  possessed  twenty- four  ybars, 
from  053—020  i;.r.  He  exterminated 
the  whole  race  of  Jeroboam,  as  (Jod 
had  commanded.  On  account  of  his 
wickcdiiess,  the  prophet  Jehu  declared 
to  him  the  determination  of  God  to  ex- 
terminate his  family,  which  was  accord- 
ingly accomplished  in  the  days  of  his 
son  Klah,  by  Zimri.  (1  Kings  xiv.  7 — 
10  ;  XV.  10  ;'xvi.  1 — 11 ;  2  Chron.  xvi. 
1  ;  Jer.  xli.  0.) 

I]AASElAlI  =  avi/^-  of  Jehovah.  An 
ancestor  of  Asaph.     (IChron.  vi.  40.) 

IJABEL  =  coii/usion  ;  others  say, 
court  or  gate  offfod,  i.  e.,  BeK  The  name 
of  a  tower,  "  whoso  top  was  designed 
to  reach  unto  heaven,"  i.  c.,  to  be  very 
high,  begun  to  be  built  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Noah,  in  the  land  of  Shinar, 
about  a  century  after  the  flood.  The 
object  of  the  people  was  to  build  a 
city  and  a  tower,  to  prevent  their  dis- 
])orsion  over  the  eartii.  At  that  period 
•'the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language, 
and  of  one  speech."  (Gen.  xi.  1 — 0;x. 
2o.)  As  their  premature  attempt  at 
centralization  was  an  offence,  and 
contrary  to  the  Divine  purpose  of 
replenishingthecarth,  God  confouuded 
their  language,  and  the  builders  were 
dispersed  abroad.  The  tower  was  appa  • 
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rcntly  left  incomplete;  and  we  hare  no 
evidence  that  it  was  ever  finished. 
Among  the  cxtcnsiTe  niins  which  still 
exist  on  the  site  and  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Babylon,  it  is  yet  nndecided 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  tower  of 
Babel.  It  may  have  stood,  as  some  have 
supposed,  on  the  site  of  the  vast  square 
mound  on  the  north  of  Babylon,  about 
throe  quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  named  by  the  Arabs  Bale!. 
Mr.  Bich  excavated  a  portion  of  the 
mound  at  the  base,  and  found  walls  of 
bunit  brick  and  bitumen.  Mr.  Layard 
found  the  bricks  forming  the  remains 
of  the  solid  masonry,  at  the  rery  base 
of  othcf  parts  of  the  mouud,  bearing 
the  usual  cuneiform  superscription  <n 
Nebuchadnezzar.  An  earlier  fabrie 
may  have  ftood  on  the  site.  But  the 
great  pile  of  masonry  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  about  six  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  llillah,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Birs  Nimrud  =/>a/are  o/ 
NimroJj  has  also  been  supposed  to  l>e 
the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  the  Bubcl 
builders.  Others,  again,  have  re- 
garded this  vast  heap  of  bricks,  sla^ 
and  broken  pottery,  as  the  ruins  oi 
the  ancient  temple  of  Belus,  Lc.,  Bel, 
or  of  Nebo.  Kawlinson  regards  thii 
vast  ruin  as  the  site  of  Borsippa,  acity 
celebrated  as  the  high  place  of  the 
Chaldean  worship.  From  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  rcccntlv  brought  to 
light  we  learn  that  Ncbucnadnezzar  re- 
built the  splendid  temple,  the  ruin  of 
which  is  called  Birs  Nimrud.  It  was 
constructed  of  seven  receding  stages, 
each,  with  one  exception,  27  feet  in 
height ;  and  each  stage  was  of  sevexw 
<liffcrcnt  colours,  in  harmony  with  the 
Sabean  planetary  system:  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  "  Seven  Spheres." 
Mr.  Loft  us  found  that  the  temple 
]dat forms  were  so  placed  that  their 
angles  exactly  faced  the  four  cardinal 
points,  from  which  it  seems  that  they 
were  used  for  astronomical  purposes. 
This  fabric  has  evidently  been  exposed 
to  a  fire  of  intense  heat — traaition 
says,  fire  from  heaven — by  which  it 
has  been  rent  almost  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  the  whole  outside  con* 


^fled  ii^o  a  kind  of  slag  of  great 
l}*nioes8,  wliich  rings  when  struck 
like  metal.  To  this  vitrification  may 
donbdess  be  attributed  the  preser- 
vation of  this  pile  of  masonry  through 
«o  nuinj  iigcs. 

fiABYLOX.     This   name   is   the 
Oreek   form  of  the  Hebrew  Babel, 
inren  to  the  celebrated  metropolis  of 
I>abrlonia.    The  city  was  situated  on 
a  wide  plain  on  the  Euphrates,  about 
300  miles  above  the  junction  of  the 
l^'gris,  and    SOO  above  the  Persian 
Oolf,  and  about  the  same  distance 
foutli-by-west  from  Nineveh.     It  is 
not  imp'robable  that  the  Humite  Kim-^ 
rod,  a  few  years  after  the  dispersion, 
continued  the  building  of  the  city  which 
Iiad  been  commenced  by  the  Babel 
boildcrs.    Asshur  having  retired  from 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  Nimrod  and  his 
descendants  acquired  the  supremacy 
over  a  great  part  of  that  region,  and 
erected  the  cities  Krech,  Accad,  and 
Clinch.      (Gen.  x.  9,  10;  xi.  1—9.) 
Fn^ra  the  inscribed  bricks  excavated 
from  the  foundations  of  ruins  in  Baby- 
lonia and  Cbaldea,  Sir  H.  Kawlinson 
dates  the  commencement  of  the  Ham- 
ite  Babylonian  empire  about  B.C.  22iJ4. 
This  date  agrees  with  the  chronoloi^ical 
fchcmc  of  Bcrosus  ;  and  appears  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  stellar  observations 
which  had  teen  recorded  at  Babylon 
for    1903  years,    to    n.c.  331,   when 
Callisihanes    visited   that   city.     The 
Ilamite  Babylonian  dynasty   is  sup- 
posed to  have  terminated  about  n.c. 
1970  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  the  She- 
mite  Chaldean  dynasty,  which  con- 
tinued to  about  B.C.  1578.    Fi'om  this 
period  the  empire  of  the  plains  watered 
by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  was 
subject  to  the  Babylonians,  the  Chal- 
deans, or  the  Assyrians,  as  one  or  the 
other  of  these  nations  acquired  the 
ascendancy.       At    what    period    the 
Assyrian  power  became  supreme,  we 
have    not    the    means    of    knowing. 
About  B  c.  747,  Nabonassar  probably 
revolted  from  the  Assyrians,  and  aided 
by  the  Chaldeans,  established  himself 
at  Babylon.     (Isa.  xxiii.  13.)    After 
three  insignificant  reigns,  Baladan  as- 
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cended  the  throne,  lie  was  succeeded 
by  Meroduch-Baladan  ;  (2  Kings  ,xx. 
12 ;  Isa.  xxxix.  1  ;)  but  his  army 
being  finally  defeated  by  Sennacherib, 
Babylon  came  once  more  under  tho 
Assyrians.  Esarhaddon,  the  king  of 
Assyria,  held  his  court  both  at  Nineveh 
and  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xix.  37;  2 
Chron.xxxiii.il.)  Between  the  periods 
025 — CO(J,  DC.  Nabopolassar,  viceroy 
of  Babylon,  with  his  ally,  Cyaxares 
the  Median,  captured  Nineveh,  and' 
divided  the  Assvrian  empire  between 
them.  Nabopolassar  took  Babylonia, 
Cbaldea,  ana  the  neighbouring  re- 
gions, as  his  share  of  the  empire,  and 
fixed  his  throne  at  Babylon,  where  he- 
reigned  twenty-one  years ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Nebuchadnezzar  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
the  ancient  city,  so  that  in  his  reign 
Babylon  reached  the  summit  of  its 
greatness  and  splendour,  and  became 
the  capital  of  the  civilized  world. 
(Dan.  iv.  30 ;  Isa.  xiii.  19;  xlvii.  1,  5, 
8  ;  Jcr.  li.  41.)  According  to  the  com- 
putation of  Herodotus  the  circuit  of 
Babylon  was  nearly  sixty  miles.  Tho 
walls  of  the  city  were  made  of  earth 
and  brick  cemented  by  bitumen  ;  and 
are  said  to  have  been  87  feet  thick, 
and  more  than  300  feet  high.  They 
were  not  only  turreted^  but  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch,  and  pierced  by  a 
hundred  gates  of  hniss :  hence  the 
city  was  also  called  "  Shcshach  "= 
brazen-gated.  (Jcr.  xxv.  20  ;  li.  41.) 
The  river  divided  the  city  into  nearly 
two  equal  parts,  which  were  connected 
by  a  biidgc.  Within  the  walls  of  tho 
city  there  was  a  great  amount  of  pas- 
lure  and  arable  land,  also  jjarks  for  the 
use  of  the  king  and  his  noble?.  The 
most  wondrous  structures  were  the 
temple  of  Belus,  the  palace  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  the  magnificent  hang- 
ing gardens  or  elevated  groves,  \\hich 
rose  on  terraces  one  above  another  to 
more  than  300  feet.  Tiie  country  was 
intersected  by  several  canals,  which 
served  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  These 
v.cre  "the  rivers  of  Babylon."  (I's. 
cxxxvii.  1,  2.)  The  city  of  Babylon, 
however,  did  not  long  thus  remain  the 
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capital  of  the  world ;  for  nlread j  nndcr 
the  rcifi^n  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  giand- 
son,  Belshazzar,  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Cyrus,  in  B.C.  fy'o^.  The 
accounts  of  Greek  historians  harmonize 
here  with  the  statements  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  Cyrus  made  his  successful 
assault  on  a  night  when  the  whole 
city,  relying  on  the  strength  of  the 
'Wtills,  had  given  themselves  up  to  the 
riot  and  debauchery  of  a  grand  public 
festival,  and  the  king  and  his  nobles 
were  revelling  at  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment. Cyrus  had  previously  caused  a 
canal,  which  ran  west  of  the  city,  and 
carried  off  the  superfluous  water'of  the 
Euphrates  into  the  lake  of  Nitocris,  to 
be  cleared  out,  in  order  to  turn  the 
river  into  it,  which,  by  this  means,  was 
rendered  so  shallow,  that  his  soldiers 
were  able  to  penetrate  along  its  bed 
into  the  city.  From  this  time  Baby- 
lon ceased  to  bo  the  chief  city  of  an 
independent  state  ;  and  like  Nineveh, 
it  sunk  gradually  into  decay  and  utter 
desolation,  and  for  2000  years  hns  re- 
mained an  appalling  memorial  of  Divine 
"vengeance  and  the  truth  of  those  pro- 
phecies which  foretold  its  fall.  (Isn. 
xiii.  1 — 22  ;  xiv.  4 — 27  ;  xxi.  9  ;  xliv. 
27,  28  :  xlv.  1—3  ;  xlvi.  1,  2 ;  xlvii. 
1— 15;  Jer.  xxv.  2— U ;  1.  1—40;  li. 
1— 04.) 

The  ruins  of  Babylon  are  very  ex- 
tensive— grand,  gloomy  and  desolate 
beyond  description.  In  no  place  under 
heaven  is  the  contrast  between  ancient 
mngniticcnce  and  present  desolntion 
greater  than  here.  The  plain  for  se- 
veral miles  around  the  town  of  Ilillah, 
is  studded  with  vast  mounds,  some  of 
which  exhibit  venerable  and  imposing 
rnins,  yet  not  sufliciently  perfect  as  to 
indicate  the  enormous  structures  to 
which  they  belonged.  Among  the 
vast  ruins  is  the  great  ])ile  of  masonry, 
about  six  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Ilillah,  called  Birs  'SimTU(\=pt(Iacc  of 
Nimrud;  and  the  great  square  mound 
called  Bahfil  by  the  Arabs,  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  ahmxt 
live  miles  from  Ilillah.  Also  of  the 
liasr=p(il(incy  called  by  the  i\ral)s 
Mujelibe=or^/7ui}/cc/,  a  vast  ruin  about 
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700  yards  sqnare,  sitaated  al>oiit  on^ 
mile  to  the  south  of  Babel,  of  which 
Mr.  Layard  says,  **I  songhl  in  rain 
for  some  clae  to  the  general  plan  of 
the  edifice."    Other  shapeless  heaps  of 
rubbish  cover  for  many  an  acre  the 
face  of  the  plain,  mingled  with  that 
peculiar  nitrous  and  blanched   sofl, 
which,    bred    from    the    remains   of 
ancient  habitations,  checks  or  destroys 
vegetation,  and  renders   the  site  of 
Babylon  a  naked  and  hideous  waste. 
In  the  excavation  of  these  monndi, 
bricks  are  fonnd  stamped  on  one  side 
with  the  name  of  Esarhaddon,  and 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  with 
the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  re- 
vealing no  continuous  annals.  Inscrip- 
tions may  yet  be  exhumed  to  reveal  t0| 
modern  research,  the  history,  which 
for  thousands  of  years  has  been  trea- 
sured up  in  sullen    silence,   of  thit 
mighty  city,  whose  vast  halls  have 
crumbled  into  those  confused  masses 
of  ruins,  and  are  now  the  haunts  of 
unclean  beasts  and  birds.    Mr.  Laj«> 
ard  says,  '*  Owls  start  from  the  scanty 
thickets,  and  the  foul  jackal  skulks 
through  the  furrows."    (Isa.  xiii.  19— 
22  ;  Jer.  1.  30.)    Babylon  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  (1 1'et.  v.  13,)  though 
fallen    from    its    ancient    g^randeur, 
appears  to  have  had  a  large  mixed 
population.     *'  Babylon  the  Great "  is 
put  symbolically  for  pagan  Rome,  the 
capital  of  heathenism ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  successor  of  Babylon.  (Kev. 
xiv.  8  ;  xvi.  19 ;  xvii.  5 ;  zviii.  2,  10, 
21  ;  compare  Isa.  xxi.  9 ;  Jer.  1.  88 ;. 
li.  7,  8.)— -See  Siiinar. 

JlACA  =  iceepiiif/.  A  valley  in  Pales- 
tine, probably  so  called  from  being 
gloomy  and  sterile.  Porter  mentions 
a  village  called  Bakahy  on  the  side  of 
tlitt  plain  of  Sharon,  near  the  base  of 
tlie  mountains.  In  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6,. 
we  read,  "passing  through  the  valley 
of  B:ica=(>/'  urepintf,  they  make  it 
fountains,"  that  is,  "The  sacred  pil- 
grims love  the  ways  which  lead  to 
Jerusalem,  yea,  though  they  must  pass 
through  rough  and  dreary  paths,  even 
a  vnie  of  team ;  yet  such  are  their  hope 
and  joy  of  heart,  that  all  this  is  to  them 
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•s  i  irdl*waiered  coantrf,  a  land 
oovned  with  the  blessings  of  the  early 
'UB.*  In  2  Sam.  t.  23;  1  Chron.  xiv. 
1^  15^  the  Hebrew  word  baca  is  render- 
ed "molberry  trees."— See  Mulbsbbt- 


fiACHRITES.— See  Bbghbb. 
Badger,  a  small  inoflEensire  ani- 
Bil,  which  remains  torpid  all  winter. 
It  is  an  inliabitant  of  cold  countries, 
^t  is  also  fonnd  in  some  parts  of 
Sriia.    The  Hebrew  word  tahaah,  ren- 
dered **  badger^  skins,**  used  for  corer- 
iog  the  tabernacle  and  for  shoes,  could 
learcel^  hare  designated  the  skins  of 
this  animal,  as  it  is  not  fonnd  in  Ara- 
bii.    (Ex.  xxT.  5 ;  xxtL  14 ;  Ezek. 
xri.  10.)    Some  understand  a  species  of 
kalteore,  called  fita,  which  is  still  fonnd 
in  the  Red  Sea,  the  skin  of  which  is  an 
inch  thicky  and  is  used  bj  the  Arabs 
of  the  present  day  for  shoe-leather,  or 
sandals,  to  be  intended.    Others  think 
the  term  designates  the  sealf  which  was 
frequent  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
However,  the  ancient  Tersions  under- 
stood the  term  to  designate  a  colour 
given  to  the  leather. 

BAGS.  The  workmen  of  the  temple 
had  their  money  paid  in  "  bags,*'  each 
of  which  contained  a  precise  amount, 
which  was  probably  delivered  to  them 
sealed.  (2  Kiogs  xii.  10,  11.)  On  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  foreigners  are 
represented  as  bringing  their  tribute 
in  sealed  bags  of  money.  So  at  this 
day,  in  the  East,  money  passes  in  bags 
from  hand  to  hand  under  the  seal  of 
a  banker  or  other  public  officer,  and 
without  counting,  as  it  is  paid  by  one 
to  another.  If  the  seal  is  genuine  and 
unbrcken  the  exact  value  of  each  bag 
is  known  at  sight.  (Job  xiv.  17 ;  Luke 
xii.  33.)  Tbeoriginal  word  is  rendered 
"  purse,"  in  Prov.  i.  14,  and  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  laa.  xlvi.  6 ;  but  in 
Bent,  astv  18;  Prov.  xvi.  11;  Mic. 
Ti.  11,  it  refers  to  the  pouch  at  the 
girdle,  in  which  of  old,  as  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  East,  weights  for  weighing 
money  were  carried  by  the  travelling 
merchants. — See  Balascb. 

BAHURIM  =  young  men's  village. 
A  small  town  near  Jeinsalem,  just 
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east  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  belonging 
to  Benjamin.  (2  Sam.  iii.  IG  ;  xvi.  5 ; 
xvii.  18 ;  xix.  16 ;  1  Kings  ii.  8.)  In  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  31,  the  inhabitants  are 
called  "  Barhumites,**  but  in  1  Chron. 
xi.  88,  written  "  Baharumites." 

BAJITH  =  Aottte  or  temple.  This 
word  has  been  supposed  to  designate 
a  city  in  Moab.  It  simply  means  the 
"house"  or  "temple."  (Isa.  xv.  2.) 

BAEBAKKAK  =  wasting  of  the 
mount.  One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron. 
Ix.  16.) 

B AKBUK=a  hottle,  A  mati  whose 
posterity  returned  from  the  exile. 
(Ezr.  ii.  61 ;  Neh.  vii.  63.) 

BAEBUKIAH=cm/>fytn^,  i.e.,  waai'^ 
ing  of  Jehovah,  One  of  the  Levites. 
(Neh.  xi.  17 ;  xii.  9,  25.) 

BAKER.— See  Bbead. 

BAIrAAM=nof  of  the  people,  i.e.,  a 
foreigner.  The  son  of  Beor  or  Bosor, 
and  a  native  of  Pethor,  on  the  Euph- 
rates. (Num.  xxii.  6.)  Evidently  he  was 
an  unrighteous  man,  but  was  divinely 
inspired  for  a  particular  purpose.  (1 
Sam.  X.  10;  1  Kings  xiii.  18 — 20; 
Matt.  vii.  22 ;  John  xi.  51.)  He  had  the 
reputation  of  a  famous  diviner.  When 
the  Hebrews  were  journeying  to  Ca- 
naan, Balak,  king  of  Moab,  knew  that 
he  could  not  contend  with  such  a 
formidable  host,  and  supposing  that 
their  God  was  like  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  ready  to  bless  or  to  curse 
according  to  the  caprice  or  interest  of 
their  votaries,  sent  for  Balaam,  to 
curse  the  Hebrew  armies.  Balaam 
ultimately  accepted  the  tempting  offer, 
and  returned  with  the  messengers  to 
Moab.  On  his  way  he  was  miraculously 
informed  that  his  course  was  wicked 
and  perverse  ;  and  he  was  cffectually 
restrained  from  doing  what  Balak 
had  sent  for  him  to  do.  Indeed  the 
restraint  of  the  prophet's  tongue  was 
no  less  remarkable  than  the  freedom 
of  the  tongue  of  the  ass.  So  far  from 
cursing,  he  was  led  to  pronounce  a 
prophetic  blessing  on  the  Hebrews,  in 
language  which,  for  eloquence  and 
force,  is  not  surpassed  in  the  whole 
range  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Balaam, 
however,  seems  to  have  suggested  to 
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nuliik  a  much  more  c«rt«ia  method 
of  deslrojing  ihein.  Thii  «u  by 
citnsing  tlio  young  womca  of  Moat)  to 
inrciglo  llic  Ilebrent  in  the  imparo 
and  idoUlroui  worship  of  Baal-Feor. 
The  itratogcin  wai  aacecBtlul,  and 
S  4 ,000  lIcbrewswereBUin.(Nnm.xxxi. 
lC;2ret.  ii.  16;  Judo  U;  Rer.ii.  U.) 
Balaam  himgcll  fell  ahortly  afterwards 
in  an  engagement  between  the  Hebrews 
and  Ibe  Midianitea.  (Num.  xxxi.  8 ; 
Joah.  xiii.  22.) 

BA.h\l>Ay=Bel  19  hii  lard,  i.e., 
KorshippirofBfl.  The  fathcrof  Mero- 
doch-llalairan,  king  oF  Babylon.  (2 
Kineaxi.  12;[sa.  xxxix.  l.)Baladan 
appear)  to  be  tlie  peraon  named  on  tho 
AsayrianinscriptiongMiiradakBalidin, 
■on  of  Jakin,  who  for  tweire  years 
be)d  posaeasion  of  Babylon ;  whom 
Sargnn  in  hia  twelfth  year  dethroned, 
709  n.c.  This  idcntilieB  him  with 
Mardokcmpad,  king  of  Babylon. 

BALAII.— See  BA4i.jin. 

BALAK=(/n/)(if,  t-ac<in(.  A  king  of 
Sloab  in  the  lime  of  Mosoa.  (Num. 
Rxii.  xxiiii.  sxiy,)— Sec  Baliuv. 


Ancient  E^yp'l"'  Bali 
BALANCE.  In  the  early  pcrloda 
of  the  world,  gold  and  silver  were  paid 
by  weight;  so  that  persons  employed 
in  trnflic  of  any  kind,  usually  carried 
irith  them  scales  or  balances,  and  dif- 
ferent weights  in  a  hag.  The  weights 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  were 
mnde  of  alone,  bnked  day,  or  bronze ; 
and  were  io  the  farm  of'  bulls,  lions, 
And  other  animals.  Fraudulent  men 
would  carry  two  sorts  of  weights,  the 
lighter  to  sell  with,  and  the  other  to 
Inv  with.  (Mic.  yi.  11.)  Scales  or 
bauaccs  arc  Frequently  seen  upon  the 
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tnoat  ancient  Egyptian  monnr 
they  bear  •  gencnil  resembUi 
those  now  in  use,  and  most  like! 
■re  similar  to  tho«e  nsed  by  th 
brent.  (Ler.  xix.  S6 ;  Prav. 
The  balance  is  a  symbol  of  j 
fairdcaling,and indgment.  (Jot 
6 ;  Fs.  Ixii.  9 )  BeT.  vi.  1.)  Tl 
cient  EKypIiana  believed  that 
hall  of  judgment,  the  heart  of  t 
ceased,  aa  the  symbol  of  the  m' 
was  weighed  in  the  balance  a 
Thmei~the  symbol  of  troth  an 
ticc.  One  deity  was  repreien 
Bleadyiog  the  seals  and  observii 
index;  while  another  declare 
resnll  of  the  scrutiny  to  Thoti 
divine  wisdom,  who  writes  dov 
aentenoe  for  the  supreme  judge.' 
heart  was  too  light,  the  deceaaed 
foandwanting,  (Dan.v.27.J  In 
xri.  II,  the  words  "  weigh  t  anil  bal 
ooght  to  be  "  balance  and  scales. 
Isa.  xl.  12,  ought  to  read  "wi 
the  mountains  m  a  balance,  ac 
hills  in  seolea,"  i.e.,  property  ad 
their  position  on  the  face  of  the 
BALM.  The  Hebrew  word 
rendered  "  balm,"  designate*  tht 
balsam  which  is  pressed  out  i 
fruit  of  the  Elaagnat  aagasli 
culled  by  the  Aralis  Zut^unt,' 
tree  is  probably  the  mjrobalani 
Pliny,  a  aort  of  oleaster,  much  r 
bling  (he  ptum'tree,  having  manj 


and  is  still  found  in  great  abnil 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho, 
oil  was  an  article  of  merchai 
(Gen.  xliii.  11 ;  Eiek.  xxvii.  17 
a  remedy  for  healing  wonnds. 
viii.  22;xlvi.  11;  li.  8.)  The  . 
press  or  pound  the  frui^  put  the 
in  water,  and  collect  the  oil,  as  it  I 
In  taste  and  colour  it  resemble*  t 
of  sweet  aimonas.  Tbia  balsam 
of  Jericho  seems  to  he  the  ai 
"balm  of  Gitead  ;"it  ia  highly  ] 
by  the  Arabs,  and,  even  prefcrr 
the  balsam  o(  Mecca,  on  aeconni 
being  ellScacious  against  wound, 
bruises.  The  Hebrew  word  6 
translated  "spice," and  "spice*," 
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Song  r.  1,  13 ;  Ti.  2,)  is  inpposed  to 
designate  a  kind  of  btJMom  shrubs  of 
whidi  there  appears  to  have  been 
•eTeral  •peeies.  One  kind  of  the  opo' 
balgoMmm,  is  said  to  hare  flonriahed 
aacientlj  at  Jericho ;  and  was  trans- 
ferred bj  Cleopatra  to  the  gardens 
of  Heliopdis,  whiere  it  continued  to 
flourish  for  manj  centuries,  ffos. 
Ami,  xxT.  8. 1.)  1%  is  no  longer  known 
in  either  country.  Bnrckhardt^  how- 
erer,  was  informed  at  Tiberias,  that 
the  balsam  shrub  flourished  there  in 
the  gardens ;  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  seen  it.  The  balsam  of  Mecca 
is  derired  from  the  wounded  bark  of 
the  Am  jris  opobalsamum,  and  perhaps 
other  shrubs  which  flourish  in  Arabia. 

BAMAH  =  a  high  place,  height. 
This  word  occurs  in  £zek  xx.  29,  as 
the  proper  name  of  a  place,  while  in 
other  passages  it  is  usually  and  cor- 
rectly translated  ^'high  place."  (1  Sam. 
ix.  12—U;  I  Kings  lii.  2,  4.) 

BAMOTH=A«>>A^f,  high  fdaces.  A 
town  in  Moab,  on  the  Arnon,  civcn  to 
Kcaben.  (Num.  xxi.  19,  20.)  It  is 
probably  the  same  as,  '*  Bamoth-baal*' 
=Ai<7A  places  ofBaaL  (Josh.  xiii.  17 ; 
Xnra.  xxii.  41.) 

BAND.  A  band  of  Boman  foot- 
soldiers,  was  probably  a  coAor/,  of  which 
there  were  ten  in  every  legion,  each 
containing  three  maniples  or  six  centu- 
ries, but  varying  in  the  number  of  men 
at  different  times  and  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, from  perhaps  300  to  1000 
or  more.  (Matt,  xxvii.  27 ;  Mark  xv. 
16  ;  Acts  X.  1 ;  xxi.  31 ;  xxvii.  1.)  The 
word  is  used  also  with  reference  to  *'  a 
band**  from  the  guards  of  the  temple ; 
(John  xviii.  3,  12.)  These  were  Lc- 
vites,  who  performed  the  menial  offices 
of  the  temple  and  kept  watch  by  night. 
(Ps.  cxxxiv.  1 ;  2  Kings  xii.  9 ;  xxv. 
18;  1  Chron.  ix.  17,  27.)  In  Matt. 
zxvi.  55 ;  Luke  xxii.  52,  some  under- 
stand a  band  of  Roman  soldiers;  but 
these  would  rather  have  led  Jesus  di- 
rectly to  their  own  officers,  and  not  to 
the  chief  priests ;  and  besides,  this  was 
not  a  band  of  regularly  armed  troops. 

BANI  =  built,    1.  The  Gadite,  one 
of  David*s  distinguished  officers.    (2 
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Sam.  xxiii.  3G.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
LevL  (1  Chron.  vi.  46.)  3.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  ix.  4.)  4.  One  of 
the  Levites.  (Neh.  uL  17 ;  ix.  4,  5 ;  x. 
14;  xi.  22.)  5.  One  whose  posterity 
returned  from  the  exile.  (Ezr.  ii.  10.) 
He  is  called  "  Binnui,"  in  Neh.  vii. 
15.  6.  A  man  whose  sons  put  away 
their  strange  wives  at  the  return  from 
the  exile.  (Ezr.  x.  29,  84,  88  ;  Neh. 
viii.  7 ;  X.  15.) 
BANISHMENT.    This  was  not  a 

Ennishment  enioined  by  the  Mosaic 
tw ;  but  after  the  captivity,  both  exile 
and  forfeiture  of  property  were  intro- 
duced among  the  Jews.  (Ezr.  vii.  26.) 
Banishment  was  common  under  the 
Romans.  John  was  exiled  to  Patmos. 
(Rev.  i.  9.) 

BANK. — See  Moket-ciiakgebs. 

BANNER.— See  Stakdabd. 

BANQUET.— Sec  Feast. 

BAPTISM.  The  Greek  words 
baptize  =  "  baptize,"  and  haptismo8=: 
'*  baptism,**  when  used  in  reference  to 
the  Christian  ordinance,  were  not 
translated  in  the  English  version,  but 
merely  transferred  by  the  translators, 
with  a  slight  alteration  of  termination, 
apparently  after  the  Latin  Vulgate.  In 
this  matter  our  version  has  been  well 
imitated  in  the  best  foreign  transla- 
tions. (Matt.  iii.  6;  13, 16;  xxviii.  19; 
Mark  i.  4,  5;  xvi.  IC;  Luke  iii.  7,  12, 
21 ;  vii.  29,  80 ;  John  i.  25,  28  ;  Acts  ii. 
41 ;  viii.  12,  13,  38 ;  ix.  18  ;  1  Cor.  i.  15 
— 17.)  In  some  other  cases  the  words 
are  variously  translated  in  accordanco 
with  the  amplitude  of  their  meaning. 
The  Greek  root  bapy  with  its  various 
derivations,  seems  to  denote  any  kind 
of  dipping,  washing,  wetting,  total  or 
partial.  Hence  the  orginal  words  are 
used  in  the  Scriptures,  not  only  in 
reference  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
but  also  with  special  reference  to  tho 
ceremonial  purijications ;  and  are  cor- 
rectly translated  by  the  general  term 
"  wash."  (Mark  vii.  4,  8 ;  Luke  xi.  38  ; 
Heb.  ix.  10.)  The  Hebrew  word  rah- 
hatz,  used  in  reference  to  the  same 
puriiicAtions,  is  also  well  rendered 
**  wash.**  (Lev.  xiv.  9;  xv.  13  ;  xvi.  4 ; 
Ex.  xxix.  17 ;  xl.  31 ;  Isa.  iv.  4.)    It 
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would  thns  seem  as  f  r  os  tho  litcrnl 
meaning  of  the  Greek  words  is  concern- 
ed, that  the  Scriptures  do  not  determine 
any  particular  mode  of  baptism  as  ex- 
clusively the  rij^ht  one.  So  much  is 
certain  that  the  leading  idea  is  to  tcash 
or  nppfy  icattr  as  the  symbol  of  Diiri- 
^cation.  The  figurative  usage  of  the 
words  is  anala^ous  to  the  literal. 
Christ  referring  to  His  baptism  of  suf- 
fering, evidently  means  that  Ho  was 
about  to  be  plunged  in,  or  overwhelmed 
with  deep  distress.  (Luke  xii.  50 ;  Mark 
X.  38,  89.)  So  tho  baptism  "'  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  tire,"  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  is  symbolized  by  *^  pour- 
ing out ;"  (Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Acts  ii.  3,  4, 
17;  1  Cor.  xii.  13;)  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  said  to  have  "descended"  upon 
Christ.  (John  i.  32, 33.)  From  the  seve- 
ral examples  of  the  usage  of  the  word 
baptize,  we  conclude,  that,  in  reference 
to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  it  signifies 
the  application  of  water  in  any  way, 
fpccially  by  "  pouring  out,"  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  or  symbolizing 
pvrijication.  Such  also  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  1  Pet.  iii.  20, 
21;  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2;  compare  Ps.  Ixxvii. 
16,  17.  Tho  usage  of  the  Greek  pro 
positions,  rendered  "  in  the  Jordan," 
and  "o«/  o/* the  water,"  is  not  contrary 
to  this  view,  inasmuch  as  they  signify, 
respectively,  at  as  well  as  in,  and  from 
as  well  R8  out  of,  (Matt.  iii.  6.  IG ;  Mark 
i.  9,  10.)  The  passage  in  John  iii.  5, 
is  not  an  allusion  to  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.  It  simply  means,  in  harmony 
with  the  context,  *' except  a  man  be 
regenerated  in  purity,  even  by  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God."    rEph.  v.  26 ;  Tit.  iii.  5,  6.) 

The  ordinance  of  baptism  is  a  symboli- 
cal representation  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ.  It  adumbrates 
that  purif  cation  of  heart  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  we  all  require,  and  which 
we  must  obtain — a  purification  which 
18  our  only  requisite  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  rite  itself  possesses 
no  special  efHcacy ;  neither  is  there  any 
special  virtue  in  the  person  administer- 
ing it.  As  this  ordinance  is  merely  a 
symbolical  rite,  it  cannot  be,  as  some 
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I1.1VO  said,  "a  sacrament  which  cleanecs 
from  original  sin — makes  us  Christians 
— children  of  Goi — and  heirs  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  This  were  to 
ascribe  to  the  rite  that  which  can  alone 
be  accomplished  by  the  immediats  ope- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Neither 
can  we  regard  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism ns  either  directly  or  indirectly 
imparting,  or  even  attesting,  the  grac5 
of  regeneration.  As  an  ordinance  it 
possesses  no  mystical  power;  as  a  sym- 
bolical rite  it  can  exercise  no  saving  in* 
fluence.  Hence  baptism  cannot  con- 
stitute individuab  members  ol  tho 
church  of  God.  The  ancient  rite  of 
circumcision  had  not  that  power.  (Rom. 
ii.  2d,  29.)  The  subjects  of  the  rite  of 
circumcision  became  partakers  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Hebre-jr  nationality. 
They  were  surrounded  with  peculiar 
privileges,  whence  they  could  derive 
the  blessings  of  instruction  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord ;  and  an  obligation  rested 
upon  the  parents  to  point  their  children 
to  that  purification  of  heart  symbolized 
by  the  external  rite.  (Gcn.xvii.  7 — 14; 
xviii.  19;  Ex.  xii.  2G,  27;  xiii.  8,  14; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  6;  Rom.  ii.  25^29.)  So 
in  Christian  baptism,  the  subjects  of 
the  rite  are  introduced  to  a  peculiar 
relation  to  the  church  of  Christ.  Dot 
only  does  an  obligation  rest  upon  tlie 
parents  to  train  their  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Xiord, 
but  a  corresponding  obligation  rests 
upon  the  church  to  discipline  them  for 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Just  as  among 
the  various  advantages  possessed  bj 
the  Jew,  in  consequence  of  ctrenm* 
cision,  the  chief  was  the  possession  of 
*'  the  oracles  of  God ;"  so  the  subjects  of 
baptism  possess  various  and  special 
advantages,  but  the  chief  is  instruction 
in  the  holy  oracles.  (Rom.  iii.  1, 2.)  It 
thus  appears  that  the  subjects  of  the 
Christian  rite  are  not  only  recognized 
as  placed,  by  the  kind  providence  of 
God,  where  the  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities of  Christian  discipline  will  be 
in  some  measure  possessed,  but  where 
they  can  be  constantly  reminded  of 
that  purity  of  heart  adumbrated  by  the 
baptismal  symbol — ^a  puritj  of  heait 
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v^itboDtifhiclLiio  one  can  see  the  Lord. 
Christ  sabmitted  to  the  baptism  of 
^obfi,  in  order  that  He  might  *'  fulfil 
^Irigfateonsness'*— be  snbject  to  every 
<iirioe  ordioaoce ;  and  by  this  rite  He 
Midj  consecrated  Himself  to  the 
gwioa  of  the  new  dispensation  which 
oe  Iiad  come  to  inaugurate.  (MatL  iii. 
IMS.) 
As  to  the  subjects  of  baptism,  it  is 
igreed  that  adults  who  have  not  been 
^ptixedf  and  are  desirous  of  Chris- 
tito  discipline,  are  certainly  proper 
tnlijects  of  the  rite ;  but    then  we 
^iok,  also,  that  infants  ought  not  to 
^excluded.    Were  not  the  children 
—"the  little  ones^— baptized  with  the 
fathers  in  passing  through  the  Sea  ? 
(1  Cor.  X.  1— II;  Ex.  x.  9,  10,  11, 
24.)     So    in  the  baptism  of   John, 
vhich  was  essentially  the  same  as  that 
instituted  by  Christ,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  multitudes  of  infants  were 
baptized  with  their  parents,  just  as,  in 
the  same  age,   the  proselytes  to  the 
Jewish    faith,   with   their  wives  and 
cinMrcn,  weic  baptized.  And  as  whole 
hotischolds  were  baptized  by  the  apos- 
tle*, it  is  also  probable  that  there  were 
children   among  them.     So  far  from 
confiuing  baptism  to  adults,  there  is 
not  a  single  instance  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  dcsccnd- 
aot  j  of  Christian  parents  were  baptized 
in  adult  years.    Moreover,  there  is  no- 
thing; in  the  nature  of  the  cose,  and 
the  design  of  the  ordinance,  inconsis- 
ten:  with  the  administration  of  the  rite 
to  infants.    The  children  of  the  He- 
brews, we  have,  seen,  were  admitted  to 
manifoM  privileges  in  consequence  of 
circumcision  ;  and  have  not  the  chil- 
dren of  Ciiristians  corresponding  privi- 
leges ?    The  general  analogy  of  the  an- 
cient dispensation,  and  the  enlargement 
of  privileges  under  the  Gospel,  inclu- 
diog  male  and  female,  requires  that 
their  advantages  shall  be  no  less.  Un- 
der the  latter  dispen/jation  infants  are 
continued  exactly  in  the  same  relation 
to  God  and  His  church,  in  which  they 
were  originolly  placed  by  the  former 
dispensations.    The  objection  that  in- 
fants are  not  proper  subjects  for  bap- 
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tism,  because  they  cannot  profess  re- 
pentance and  faith,  falls  with  as  mnch 
w^eight  upon  the  institution  of  circum- 
cision ;  since  infants  are  as  fit  subjects 
for  the  one  as  the  other.  Moreover,  if 
children  are  not  to  be  baptized  because 
there  is  no  positive  command  for  it ; 
fertile  same  reason,  we  might  say,  that 
women  should  not  come  to  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  nor  ouf;ht  we  to  keep  holy 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  If  baptiz- 
ing infants  had  been  merely  a  human 
invention,  how  could  such  a  practice 
have  been  so  universal  in  the  first  800 
years  of  the  church,  end  yet  no  records 
have  remained  when  it  was  introduced, 
nor  any  dispute  or  controversy  about 
it  have  taken  place?  Finallj',  it  is 
generally  acknowledged,  that  if  infants 
die,  and  a  great  part  of  the  human 
race  die  in  infancy,  they  arc  saved. 
Has  not  Christ  died  for  them  ?  And 
will  not  God  by  His  Spirit  prepare 
them  ere  He  remove  them  hence? 
Why  then  refuse  them  the  ordinance 
symbolical  of  that  purification  they 
then  receive  by  the  Spirit  of  God? 
The  Saviour  exhibited  a  special  regard 
for  children;  (Matt,  xviii.  10,  14  ;  xix. 
13 — 15 ; )  and  well  has  Rich  tcr  ol)served, 
"  the  smallest  arc  nearest  God,  as  tho 
smallest  planets  are  nearest  the  sun.*' 
It  is  thought  that  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism ought  not  to  be  administered  pro- 
miscuously, without  any  regard  to  the 
character  of  those  who  offer  their  chil- 
dren in  baptism.  Such  promiscuous 
baptism  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  ordi- 
nance, and  to  sink  it  into  the  notion  of 
a  mere  ceremony,  as  is  unhappily  the 
obvious  and  very  prevailing  state  of 
the  fact.  The  passage  in  Kom.  vi.  3, 
4,  is  not  an  allusion  to  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.  It  is  an  allusion  to  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  believ- 
ers are  united  to  Christ,  and  receive  the 
forgiveness  of  sin.  These  changes  in- 
volve 11  crucifixion  to  sin,  a  death  to  sin. 
a  burial  as  it  regards  the  old  man,  and 
a  resurrection  as  it  regards  the  new, 
analiigous  to  the  natural  crueitixion, 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  our 
Lord.      The   meaning  of  I  Cor.  xv 
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29 — 31,  seems  to  be — "  Whr  arc  thcjr 
then  baptised  in  to  the  belief  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  if,  in  fact  the  dead 
rise  not  ?  And  why  expose  ourselves 
to  so  much  danger  and  suffering  if  we 
have  no  hope  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  ?" 

BARABBAS=/wn  ofthefath^.  A 
man  who  appears  to  have  headed  an  in- 
surrection in  Jerusalem,  a  short  time 
before  Christ  was  crucified.  The  two 
malefactors  who  were  crucified  with 
Christ  were  not  **  thieves  in  the  ordin- 
ary sense  of  the  word,  bat  rather  fellow 
iMunjents  with  Barabbas ;  for  it  is 
said,  that  "he  lay  bound  with  them 
that  had  made  insurrection  with  him 
in  the  city,  who  had  committed  murder 
in  the  insurrection."  (Mark  xv.  7.) 
^  These  malefactors,"  as  bishop  Maltby 
has  well  observed,  "  were  not  thieves 
who  robbed  all  for  projit,  but  men  who 
had  taken  up  arms  on  a  principle  of 
resistance  to  the  Boman  oppression, 
and  to  what  they  thought  an  unlawful 
burden,  the  tribute  money  ;  who  made 
no  scruple  to  rob  nil  the  Homans,  and 
when  engaged  in  these  unlawful  course.*, 
made  less  difference  between  Jews  and 
Komans,  than  they  at  first  meant  to 
do."  There  was  a  custom  in  Jeru- 
salem, at  the  paschal  fenst,  for  the 
governor  to  release  unto  the  people  a 
prisoner  whom  they  might  particularly 
desire.  The  policy  of  this  provision 
may  have  been  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  the  Jews  towards  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. The  Jews  demanded  of  Pilate 
the  release  of  Barabbas  in  preference  to 
the  release  of  Christ.  (Matt,  xxvii.  IG 
— 20  ;  Luke  xxiii.  18  ;  John  xviii.  40 ; 
Acts  iii,  14.)— See  Tiieudas. 

BAllACllEL  =  whom  God  hath 
blessed.  The  father  of  Elihu.  (Job 
XXX ii.  2,  (>.) 

BARACHIAS=whom  Jthovah  hath 
blessed.  The  father  of  Zucharias.  (Matt, 
xxiii.  35  ;  Luke  xi.  51.) — See  Zacua- 

BIAS. 

BARAK  =  lif/htnhf/.  The  son  of 
Abiuoum,  who  was  appointed  by  De- 
borah commander  of  the  Hebrew  forces, 
lie  so  completely  routed  the  Canaan- 
Iti&h  forces,  that  they  ucvcr  recovered 
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from  the  blow.  As  judge  of  the  IIo* 
brews,  he  was  probably  the  colleague^ 
or  successor  of  Deborah.  (Jndg.  ir. 
4—24  ;  v.  1—81 ;  Heb.  xi.  82.) 

BARBARIAN.  This  word  is  used 
in  the  Scriptures  for  every  ttranger  or 
foreinner  who  does  Dot  speak  the  na^ 
tive  language  of  the  writer ;  and  in- 
cludes no  implication  whatever  of  anj 
rudeness,  savagcness  of  nature  or 
manners,  in  those  respecting  whom  it 
is  nsed.  (Ps.  cxiv.  1 ;  Acts  xxriii.  24 ; 
Rom.  i.  14  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  11.) 

BARBER.— See  Beabi). 

BARUUMITES.— See  BARuniac. 

BARIAU  =  a  fugitive.  A  son  of 
Shemaiah.  (I  Chron.  iii.  22.) 

BAR-JESrS  =  son  of  Jesvs.  A 
Jewish  magician  in  Crete;  who  oppos- 
ing Paul  and  Barnabas,  andendeavonr- 
ing  to  prevent  Sergins  Pantos  embrac- 
ing Christianity,  was  stmck  blind,  '*not 
seeing  the  sun  for  a  season."  This 
affliction  is  denominated  in  the  Greek 
achlusj  being  ratheran  obscuration  than 
a  total  extinction  of  sight.  '  Ho  is  also 
called  "Elymns"=a  tHagician,  a  sor^  . 
cerer.  (Acts  xiii.  G — 12  ;  Homer  11.  r. 
096 ;  XVI.  344.) 

BAK-JONA.— See  Peteb. 

BARKOS  =  jHiinter,  One  of  the 
Nethinim.  (Ezraii.  58;  Neb.  rii.  55.) 

BARLEY.  A  species  of  grain  nsed 
for  bread ;  (Jud^.  viL  13 ;  2  Chron.  ii. 
15  ;  John  vi.  9 ;)  also  as  food  for  horses 
and  dromedaries.  (1  Kings  iv.  28.)  In 
Palestine,  barley  wa^sown  in  October 
and  November,  and  even  in  Janaary 
and  February ;  and  began  to  be  cipe 
in  the  middle  of  April.  On  the  six- 
teenth day  from  the  first  new  moon  in 
April,  the  first  handful  of  ripe  barley 
was  carried  to  the  altar,  and  then  the 
harvest  commenced.  The  barley 
harvest  precedes  the  wheat  harvest  by 
a  week  or  a  fortnight.  The  harvest 
upon  the  mountains  ripens  of  course 
later  than  in  the  plains  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  Sea  coast.  (Lev.  xxiiL  9 — 14 ;. 
John  iv.  .')5 ;  Ruth  ii.  23  ;  Ex.  ix.  31.) 

B  A  RN  A  B  A  S  =rj?(, »  of  exhortation,  or 
of  prophety.  The  surname  of  Joses, 
n  Lcvite;  he  was  a  native  of  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  and  an  early  convcit  to  the 
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^nttian  faith.  Barnabaf  was  one  of 
uMtte  who  gare  np  all  hia  worldly  sub- 
'^cc^  and  all  hU  strength  and  influ- 
^ce  to  the  sopport  and  spread  of  the 
IS^fptL  Hewastbefreqaentcompanion 
<tftbe  apostle  Pan],  and  a  large  shiarer 
10  the  labonrs  and  sufferings  which  at- 
tended the  early*  propagation  of  Christi- 
wiir.    (Acts  iv.  ZG,  37;  ix.  26,  27.) 

BARRENNESS.    Among  the  He- 
i^rers  a  numerous  offspring  was  consi- 
<{ered  an  instance  of  the  Divine  favour. 
iH/ns  were  more  generally  desired  than 
daughters,  because  they  transmitted  the 
Dtnie  of  the  father  in  genealogies.    (1 
Sam.  i.6,  7;  Ts.  cxxvii.  3 — 6;  cxxviii. 
4;  Hos  ix.  14.)    The  peculiar  views 
attached  to  sterility  by  the  Hebrews, 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the 
cousuut  expectation  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  hope  that  every  woman  che- 
rished, that  she  might  be  the  mother 
of  the  promised  Seed.    This  constant 
hope  seems  to  accountf  or  many  circum- 
stances in  the  Old  Testament  history 
which  might  otherwise  appear  extra- 
ordinary or  exceptionable.  (Gcn.iii.  15 ; 
xxi.   C,    7  ;   XXV.  21 — 23 ;  xxvii.  13  ; 
xxviii.  14  ;  xxx.  15 — 17  ;  xxxviii.  11 — 
1»  ;  Dent.  xxv.  9  ;  Judg.  xi.  37—30.) 

BARSABAS=«on  of  Saba.  1.  The 
surname  of  Joseph,  alsosumamed  Jus- 
tus, one  of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ, 
lie  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
vacancy  in  the  apostleship,  occasioned 
by  tbeapostncy  of  Judas  Iscariot.  (Acts 
i.'  23.)  2.  The  surname  of  Judas,  a 
Christian  teacher,  and  one  of  the 
**  chief  men  among  the  brethren." 
(Acts  XV.  22,  27,  32.) 
B.VRTHOLOMEW.— See  Natha- 

KAKL. 

BARTIMiEUS=«6no/riwcpttjr.  A 
man  who  was  instantly  cured  of  blind- 
ness bv  our  Saviour,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jericho.  (Mark  x.  4C— 62.) 

BARUCH=i/.5s«</.  1.  The  friend 
and  secretary  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
When  God  commanded  the  prophet  to 
commit  to  writing  the  prophecies  that 
had  been  uttered,  he  employed  Baruch 
in  this  service,  who  wrote  the  words  as 
Jeremiah  dictated  them.  Baruch  was 
afterwards  required  to  read  them  to  the 
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Jewish  princes  or  chiefs,  who  were  as- 
sembled in  the  temple.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  to  carry  to  Babylon  a 
long  letter  from  Jeremiah,  predicting 
the  judgments  which  should  come  upon 
that  mighty  city.  ( Jer.  xxxvi.  4 ;  xliii. 
3, 7 ;  xlv.  1,  2.)  2.  The  son  of  Zabbai 
or  Zaccai.  (Neh.  iii.  20 ;  x.  C.)  3.  The 
son  of  Col-hozeh.    (Neh.  xi.  5.) 

BARZILLAI=  iron,  of  iron,  1 .  A 
Gileadite,  distinguished  for  his  hospi- 
tality and  liberality  towards  David, 
during  the  revolt  of  Absalom.  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  27  ;  xix.  32—39 ;  1  Kings  ii.  7.) 
2.  The  father  of  Adriel.  (1  Sam.  xviu. 
19;  2  Sam.  xxi.  8.)  3.  One  of  the 
priests.    TKzra  ii.  61 ;  Neh.  vii.  63.) 

^  BASHAN=/i^A^  sandi/  soiL  '  A  re- 
gion eastward  of  the  upper  Jordan, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  ller- 
mon,  (1  Chron.  r.  23.)  hence  culled 
**  the  hill  of  Bashan ;"  (Ps.  Ixviii.  16  ;) 
on  the  south  by  the  mountains  of  Gil- 
ead  ;  and  extending  on  the  south-east 
as  far  as  to  Salchah.  (Deut.  iii.  10, 13; 
JosI).xii.4.)lt  was  taken  by  the  Hebrews 
from  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  and  given 
with  a  part  of  Gilead  to  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh.  (Num.  xxi.  32, 33.)  Ba- 
shan was  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  countries  in  the  world;  its  rich 
pastures,  oaks,  and  fine  cattle  are  ex- 
ceedingly commended.  (Isa.  ii.  13; 
Kzek.  xxxix.  18.)  Porter  speaks  of 
the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  plain  of 
Bashan,  of  its  hills  crowned  with  oak 
forest?,  and  their  sides  studded  with 
old  towns.  The  same  traveller  says, 
"  Bashan  is  literally  crowded  with 
towns  and  large  villages ;  and  though 
the  majority  of  them  are  deserted, 
they  are  not  ruined.  These  ancient 
cities  contain  probably  the  very  oldest 
specimens  of  domestic  architecture  now 
existing  in  the  world;  and  many  of 
the  houses  are  perfect,  as  if  only 
finished  yesterday.  The  walls  arc  from 
five  to  eight  feet  thick,  built  of  large 
square  blocks  of  basalt ;  the  roofs  are 
formed  of  slabs  of  the  same  material. 
Some  of  these  ancient  cities  have  from 
two  to  five  hundred  houses  still  per- 
fect, but  not  a  man  to  dwell  in  them. 
I  have  more    than  once  entered   a 
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deserted  city  in  the  evening,  taken 
possession  of  a  comfortable  house, 
and  spent  the  night  in  peace.  In  the 
death-like  stillness  which  reigns  in 
these  deserted  cities,  every  prediction 
of  the  ancient  prophets  is  changed 
into  A  historic  fact."  (Lev.  xxvi.  80 ; 
Isa.  x^v  8 — 12 ;  xxxiii.  8 ;  Joel  i. 
6 — 12.)  The  eastern  mountain  range 
of  Bashan  was  called  hj  the  Greek 
writers  "Batanrca,"  a  corruption  of 
Bashan  ;  and  the  deserted  city  Bath- 
anyehj  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
plain  towards  the  lakes  of  Damascus, 
is  probably  the  same  as  Batanisj  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Bashan.  The  region  round  is  still 
called  **  the  Land  of  Batanea." 

BASIIAN-HAVOTH-JAIR  =  Ba- 
shan of  the  cities  or  villages  of  *Jair, 
The  general  name  of  three-score  cities 
in  the  province  of  Argob,  in  the  region 
of  Bashan,  acquired  by  Jair.  Porter 
says,  that  in  "  this  province,  measuring 
not  more  than  thirty  miles  by  twenty 
— a  great  part  of  which  is  a  wilderness 
of  rocks — on  the  spot^  with  my  own 
eyes,  /  have  seen  that  it  is  literally 
true.  The  cities  are  there  to  this  day. 
Some  of  them  retain  the  ancient  names 
recorded  in  the  Bible."  They  are  some- 
times called  "  Havoth- Jair."  (Dent, 
iii.  14 ;  Num.  xxxii.  41  ;  Josh.  xiii. 
30  ;  1  Kings  iv.  13.)— See  Jair. 

BASHEMATU=/ra<7ran^  One  of 
the  wives  of  Esau ;  perhaps  the  same 
with  Adah.  (Gen.  xxvi.  84.)  In 
Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  3,  the  Samaritan  reads 
Mahalath  instead  of  Bashemath. 

BASKET.  There  arc  sevcnil  He- 
brew words  translated  *♦  basket:*' — 1. 
dud^  a  large  basket  for  carrying  corn 
and  fruit  from  the  field  ;  (2  Kings  x. 
7  ;  Jer.  xxiv.  2  ;)  also  rendered 
"pots."  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6.)  2.  Ttba,  a 
basket  in  which  fruit  was  packed. 
(I)eut.  xxvi.  2,  4  ;  xxviii.  5.  17.)  3. 
Keluh,  a  basket  for  gathering  fruit ; 
(Am.  viii.  I,  2;)  also  rendered  "a 
cage,"  perhaps  a  trap-cngo  for  birds. 
(Jer.  V.  27.)  4.  Salsilloth^  a  smaller 
basket  into  which  grapes  wei  e  gathered. 
(Jer.  vi.  0.)  The  ordinary  basket  was 
not  unlike  the  carpenters'  basket. 
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The  specimens  of  ancient  Egjrptian  bas- 
kets in  the  British  Mii8eniii,and  figared 
on  the  monnmenta,  show  that  thej 
were  made  of  wicker  work,  of  fibref»  of 
leaves,  of  rashes,  and  also  of  reeds ; 
and  sometimes  they  were  worked  orna- 
mentally trith  colonrs. 

BASIN.— See  Bowl,  and  Ccp. 

BASMATU=/ra<;raiif.  Thedaogli* 
tor  of  Solomon.    (1  Kings  ir.  15.) 

BASTABD.  To  restrain  the  licen- 
tious desires  of  th^  heart,  Jehorahy  bj 
an  express  law,  fixed  a  stigma  npon 
illegitimate  children—perhaps  the  off- 
spring of  neighbooring  heathen  pros- 
titutes— ^which  was  not  to  be  removed 
till  the  tenth  generation ;  this  precept 
was  on  no  account  to  be  riolatod,  nor 
to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disose.  (Dent. 
xxiii.  2.)  However,  it  does  not  appMur 
that  this  stigma  extended  to  the  chil- 
dren of  concubines,  as  between  them 
and  bastards  thero  was  a  difference. 
(Gen.  xxi.  8—21 ;  xxv.  1— €.)  Natural 
children  seem  to  have  received  little 
parental  attention.  (Heb.  xii.  8.)  In 
Zccli.  ix.  6,  the  word  "  bastard"  ought 
to  be  rendered  stranger  or  foreigner, 

BAT.  In  the  Mosaic  enumeration 
of  unclean  animals,  the  bat  is  reckoned 
among  the  "fowls  that  creep ;"  (Lev. 
xi.  19,  20,  23  Q  Aod  modem  naturalists 
include  it  in  the  class  of  mammifcrous 
quadrupeds.  The  name  of  cheiroptera 
=handwinged,  is  given  to  this  order: 
which  comprises  many  species  and 
varieties;  they  are  all  either  purely 
insectivorous,  or  insecti-frugivorous ; 
and  the  whole  race  is  nocturnal.  They 
reside  in  the  dense  foliage  of  lary^o 
trees,  or  seek  shelter  in  caverns  and 
deserted  buildings,  where  they  cling 
together  in  large  clusters.  (Deut.  xiv. 
18,  19  ;  Isa.  ii.  20,  21.) 

BATH.  A  Hebrew  measure  for 
liquids,  equivalent  to  the  ephak  fordiy 
goods;  containing  about  seven  gallons, 
four  pints,  liquid  measure ;  or  three 
pecks,  three  pints,  dry  measure.  (1 
Kings  vii.  3G,  38 ;  Isa.  v.  10 ;  Es.*  xlv. 
10—14.^  In  Luke  xvi.  6,  the  Greek 
word  Oatosy  rendered  "  measures," 
should  be  "  baths.'* 

BATHE.  According  te  the  Hebrew 
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laws  the  bath  wm  to  be  f  reeW  used  for 
the  parpoflef  of  washing,  and  to  secure 
proper  attention  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness. This  might  be  done  in  any  river 
«r  ranning  stream,  or  in  any  suitable 
Tessel  at  home.  (Ley.  xir.  2;  xt.  I — 
S ;  Nam.  six  7 ;  Isa.  xlir.  8.^  The 
Greeks  and  the  Bomans  ercctea  public 
hot  and  cold  baths,  and  decoratea  them 
with  great  splendour;  and  in  later 
times  similar  baths  were  erected  in 
Palestine,  probably  not  unlike  those 
which  are  now  so  frequently  seen  iu  the 
£ast.    (John  ix.  7 ;  ▼.  2.) 

BATH-RABBIM  =  dauohttr  of 
manp,  A  gate  in  or  near  Ueshbon. 
(SdL  Song  rii.  4.) 

BATHSHEBA  =  daughter  of  the 
eatkf  or  daughter  of  geven  years.  The 
wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  an  officer  in 
DaTid*s  arm^.  Darid  saw  Bathsheba, 
perhaps  while  she  was  visiting  the 
royal  wires  at  the  bath ;  her  beauty 
proved  a  snare  to  him,  and  to  save  him- 
self and  Bathsheba  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  law,  he  treacherously  procured 
the  death  of  the  injured  Uriah.  Soon 
afterwards,  David  sent  for  Bathsheba 
and  took  her  to  wife.  From  this  aggra- 
vated transaction  David  reaped  a 
long  harvest  of  calamity  and  woe.  In 
1  Chron.  iii.  5,  Bathsheba  is  called 
*^'BAihBhuti^=^ daughter  of  wealth,  as 
in  the  margin.  (2  Sam.  xi.  1 — 27  ; 
xii.  1—25.) 

BATHSHUA.— See  Bathsiieda. 

BATTERING  -  RAM.—  See    Es- 

BATTLE.— See  War. 

BATTLE-AXE.  A  powerful  wea- 
pon of  war,  much  used  among  the 
ancient  nations.    (Jer.  li.  20.) 

BATTLEMENT.— See  House. 

BAVAI=/tt/Aws.  One  who  aided 
in  rebuilding  Jerusalem,  after  the 
exile.    (Neh.  iii.  18.) 

BAY  TREE.  Some  suppose  that 
the  Hebrew  word  ezrahhy  signifies  a 
notice  tree,  growing  in  its  own  soil, 
DOt  transplanted ;  rendered  in  the 
margin — "a  green  tree  that  groweth 
in  his  own  soil."  (Ps.  xxxvii.  35.) 
However,  some  of  the  ancient  versions 
give  *' cedar,"  and  some  of  the  modem 
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ones  the  "laurel,"  or  the  "bay-tree,** 
all  of  which  are  abundant  in  Syria. 
The  bay-tree  is  of  the  family  of  ever- 
greens, and  might  well  be  used  as  an 
emblem  of  the  undecaying  strength 
and  unchanging  prosperity  which  seems 
sometimes  to  be  tKe  portion  of  the 
wicked  in  this  transient  world. 
BAZLITH.— See  Bazluth. 
BAZLUTH=a  stripping,  nakedness. 
One  whose  posterity  returned  from  the 
exile.  (Ezra  ii.  62.)  In  Neh.  vii.  64, 
he  is  called  "  Bazlith." 

BDELLIUM.  The  Hebrew  word 
htdelahh  is  supposed  to  denote  an  aro* 
matic  resinous  substance,  somewhat 
resembling  myrrh,  which  distils  from 
a  tree  growing  in  Arabia  and  the 
Indies.  Some  understand  the  term  to 
designate  pearls;  and  others  a  pre- 
cious stone.  (Qen.  ii.  12;  Num.  xi.  7.) 
BEACON.— See  Standard. 
BEALIAH= whose  lord  is  Jehovah, 
One  of  David*s  mighty  men.  (1  Chron. 
xii.  6.) 

BEALOTH  =  citizens,  inhabitants, 
A  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.    (Josh.  xv.  24.) 

BEANS.  A  well-known  esculent 
vegetable,  which  forms  a  common  ar- 
ticle of  food  in  the  East.  The  legu- 
minous order  of  plants  mostly  culti- 
vated in  Syria  and  Palestine,  are 
the  white  horse  bean,  the  kidney  bean, 
lentils,  and  vetches.  (2  Sara.  xvii. 
28  ;  Ezek.  iv.  9.) 

BEAR.  The  Syrian  bear,  which 
still  inhabits  the  regions  of  Lebanon, 
is  probably  merely  a  variety  of  the 
brown  bear.  The'  attachment  of  the 
she-bear  to  lier  young  is  proverbial. 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  8  ;  rfbv.  xvii.  12  ;  Hos. 
xiii.  8.)  The  Medo-Persian  empire 
is  symbolized  by  a  bear,  which  raised 
itself  up  on  one  side,  and  had  between 
its  teeth  three  rtbs,  designating  its 
cruelty  and  greediness  after  blood. 
(Dan.  vii  5.) 

BEARD.  The  ancient  E;;yptians 
and  some  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  were 
in  the  habit  of  shaving  the  beard.  The 
Hebrews  paid  much  attention  to  the 
beard,  and-  allowed  it  to  grow  long. 
I  Occasionally,  however,  they  used  the 
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nior.  with  theexcep:I'.n  of  theXjzar-  cruelcr.  bat  eren  of  its  appeArmnoc. 
ite.«,  10  'whom  §hivir.^  ei:':ier  ihe  heaa  .  Ler.  xxii.  27.  S-"*:  Ex.  xxiii.  4,  5.J 
cr  be^rd  wju  ar«oIateIy  interdicted.  The  word  "bcut**  is  sometimes  nsed 
fN'ax.  vi.  5:  IJ  Sjra.  x'.r.  2»;.  The  ,  riffrxratirelT  for  bruul,  sarsge  men. 
H^hri-Ai  T^ere  forhidlen  to  in;::d5eihc  .  I  Cor.  xt'SS;  2 Pet.  ii.  12;  Jade  10.> 
xdola'-rioicaarom  in  shdv-.n^or  rjar.d-  ;  The  "foar  beftfts."  in  Her.  it.  6 — ^9; 
insprhc -Tornersof  tliebeArd.  Lov.  xlx.  ;  t.  ? — 14;  ri.  1 — 7.  OQjiht  to  be  read 
27.;.  T )  sio-w  snT  oontenip:  t -awards  ;  "foar  living  creatares,'*  probablj  the 
the  bear  1  b /  toucbiaj  ir,  except  from  ■  four  cbembim.  (Ezek.  i.  5—24.)  The 
rcspsc:  cr  ccarteaj.  was  e^ceemed  a  "four  beasu."  in  Dan.  rii.  2 — ^S^  are 
pT»«.^  :r.«ii'.: :  . ::  Sixn.  iv. ."  ;  while  to  the  symfcols  of  foar  kings  or  empires, 
ii§3  i:  7^;pe>::fr;!Ir  and  afiEjccionately.  which  probablr  formed  the  insignia  of 
wa.i    r;jirie>l   aj  a   «:-.n3il  mark   of    the  roval  and  national  standaru :  the 


frier,  ii  hi  p.  In  times  of  grief  thcy 
som^timei  piccked  an-jy  the  hair  of 
their  kea-:^  ar.d  beardi,  5ome:imo3 
tLey  cu:  them  off  entirely,  or  nejr- 
Icc:ed  :o  trim  or  dresa  them.  ;1  Siiu. 
xxL  13  :  2  Sam.  xix.  '2i  :  Ezra  i\.  o  : 
Ij.t.  XV,  2:  J2T.  xiL  ox  xUiii.  37.^ 
Ar.i"iintly  in  Egjpt,  the  birber*  were 


lion.  Babylon:  the  bear,  Medo-Persia; 
the  leopard,  ^Uoxander  the  Great;  the 
fourth  beast,  the  four  kingdoms  off 
Alexander's  successors.  The  same 
exT.]  ires  were  symbolised  by  the  image 
which  Xcbnchadnezaar  sair  in  Tisioa. 
I, Dan.  ii.  32— 43>.— See  Hour. 

B£BAl=/aM«r/jr.  One  whose  ^- 


barS^r-acr^eons.  as  they  still  are  in     tenty  returned  from  the  exile.    (Lara 
the  K^.«t.      Ezek.T.  1 — .">.) — SeollAis.  ;  ii.  11  ;  riii.  II :  Neh.  rii.  16.) 

BP:a>TS.  Ti;e  Hebrews  diitin-  '  BKCHER=:a  jcuny  cameL  I.  A 
f^i.^ii'^.d  animal  7  into  clean  and  unclean,  son  of  Benjamin.  In  Xnm.  xxri.  83, 
or  those  which  mijht  be  eaten  and  be  is  numbers: d  among  the  sons  of 
cffere  i  i:i  sacrifices,  an<i  tho«e  whose  Kphraim.  Evidenily  the  clause  in 
n^e  *A  as  yirohibiie  1.  All  that  have  not  .  that  passage,  "of  Becher  the  familj 
clovea  boofi,  and  do  not  chew  the  cud  .  ofiheBachrites,"*  should  be  transferred 
were  eateeraed  impure,  and  could  |  to  the  ;iSth  Terse,  whieh  would  then 
nc::h--;r  be  oficred  n  >t  eaten.  But  this  !  read — ^  The  sons  of  Benjamin,  after 
diviiion  of  animals  iuto  clean  and  un-  ihcir  families:  of  Bela,  the  family  of 
clean.  e.:;.=:ed.  not  onlr  before  the  Ian-  j  the  Belaites:  of  Becher,  the  familV  of 
of  3ioaes,  but  even  bt^fore  the  tiooii.  ,  the  Bachritcs:  of  Ashbel,  the  familj 
rOin.  rii.  2 ;  L^v.  x?.  1 — 47  ;  xx.  25.)  .  uf  the  Ashbclitcs,"  etc.  This  reading 
Th';  foundation  of  this  distinct;<.m  ap-  |  would  be  in  harmony  with  Geo.  xlri. 
pear'  thus  to  have  b;en  twofold  :  1.  21 :  1  Chron,  vii.  6,  S. 
$*ir.tj''xiaL  aiumbratirg  the  only  true  I  BECHOKATH  ^Jtrst-birth^  Jtrsi" 
and  acceptable  sacrifice  which  could  j  I'^ni.  The  ^reat  grandfather  of  Kish. 
tak^i  away  the  sin  of  the  world :  2  th<:  ;  (1  Sam.  ix.  1.) 

^•m.'i'i  of  the  people,  from  the  use  of  j  BED.  Among  the  ancient  Egrp- 
T.hoiv«ime  food.  Under  the  ancient  |  tians,  according  to  the  monuments^  the 
di9p::n«a:ion,  the  beasts  were  some-  bed  was  a  kind  of  low  sofa  or  diran ;  it 
times  maile  to  participate  externally  was  fomctimes  ornamented  with  irory. 
in  the  ohserraoce  of  religious  cere-  I  In  the  Ea<t,  the  divan  or  dais  is  often 
monies ;  'Ex.  xx.  10 :  Jon.  iii.  7,  S;)  ;  laid  aloog  the  sides  of  the  room«  and 
and  Suf:o;ed  with  men  the  jud^icnts  •  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  sofa  by 
of  Goil.  '  Plx.  ix.  *'»:  xiii.  15:  Ps.  ,  day,  and  of  a  bed  by  night  for  the 
exxxT.  S  :  Jer.  vii.  20:  xxi.  C;  Ezek.  family.  ^Ps.  xll.  3:  cxxxii.  3;  Am.  vi, 
xxxii.  1:5:  xxxvili.  20 ;  llos.  iv.  3.;  .4:2  Kiii^rs  xviii.  5:  Prov.  vii.  1(5.) 
MoscSf  t!iroa^hout  his  laws,  manifest^.  .  The  poorer  peojde  slept  upon  thicl^ 
even  to  varils  animals,  a  s;.  irit  of  ,  coarse  mattresses,  or  skins,  which 
jnstice  and  kindness,  and  inculcates  |  were  thrown  down  nt  night  upon  the 
the  avoi'iancj,  not  only  of  actual  ;  divan,  or  upon  the  tioor.  Sometimes 
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they  bad  but  a  simple  cloak,  or  a  blan- 
ket, which  probabljr  also  answered  to 
wrap  theniselyes  in  bj  day.  (Ex.  xxii. 
2C,  27 ;  Dent.  xxiv.  12,  18.)  Hence 
it  was  easj  for  the  persons  whom  Jcsas 
healed,  ''to  take  np  their  beds  and 
walk."  rBfatt.  ix.  6 ;  Mark  ii.  9 ;  John 
T.  8.)  In  the  East  most  people  only 
throw  off  the  outer  garment  on  retir- 
ing to  bed. 

BEDAD  =  aenaraiiofu  The  father 
of  Hadad  the  Edomite.  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
35;  1  Cbrcn«i.4C.) 

BEDAN=«erpi/0. 1 .  A  son  of  Ulam. 
(1  Cfaron.  rii.  17.) — 2.  See  Abdon. 

BEDEIAH  =  servant  of  Jehovah, 
One  who  separated  from  his  foreign 
wife.     (Ezra  x.  35.) 

BEB.  Th  e  Hebrews  appear  to  ha ve 
paid  attention  to  the  honey  bee,  which 
is  probably  the  only  species  alluded  to 
in  the  Bible.  Bees  roust  hare  been 
Tery  numerous  in  Canaan,  as  honey 
was  a  common  article  of  food  and  com- 
merce. (I  King» xiv.  3 ;  P«.  Ixxxi.  IC ; 
SoL  Song  V.  1 ;  Ezek  xxrii.  17.)  The 
digposition  of  bees  to  take  vengeance 
on  any  one  who  disturbs  their  hive,  is 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  i.44;  Ps.  cxviii. 
12.  The  figurative  expressions  in  Isa. 
vii.  18  ;  Zech.  x.  0,  are  supposed  to  al- 
lude to  the  practice  of  calling  bees  from 
their  hives,  to  any  particular  place,  by 
a  hissing  or  tinkling  soumi.  Thomson 
saw,  on  the  plain  of  Hnlch,  which  is  a 
perfect  paradise  for  bees,  hundreds  of 
cylindrical  hives  of  basket-work,  pitch- 
ed inside  and  out,  with  a  composition  of 
mud  and  dry  dung.  They  were  piled 
tier  above  tier,  pyramid  fashion,  and 
roofed  over  with  thatch,  or  covered 
with  a  mat ;  the  bees  were  very  busy. 
Wild  bees  frequently  laid  up  their 
honey  in  woods,  in  hollow  trees,  and 
in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  (Dent,  xxxii. 
13 ;  Fs.  Ixxxi.  IG.)  It  is  remarkable, 
respecting  bees,  that  in  each  excur- 
sion, they  gather  only  from  flowers 
of  the  same  species. 

B£ELIADA= whom  the  Lord  knows, 
A  son  of  David.  (1  Chron.  xiv.  7.)  In 
2  Sam.  V.  IC;  1  Chron.  iii.  8,  he  is 
called  *' EIiada"=whom  God  knoweth. 

BEELZEBUB=for(/  of  dung  or  of 
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idoh.  A  name  of  contempt  applied  to 
Satan,  the  prince  of  the  ^y\i  angels. 
Beelzebub,  m  the  original,  is,  in  every 
instance,  '*Beelzebul,"  and  so  it  ought 
to  have  been  in  our  version.  Th\s 
name  is  not  so  much  a  contemptuous 
corruption  of  Bafilzebub,  the  god  of 
Ekron,  as  it  is  a  designation  of  idoh; 
hence  Beclzebul=the  idol  of  idols, i.e., 
the  chief  abomination,  was  used  as  an 
appellation  of  the  prince  of  devils. 
(Matt.  X.  25 ;  xii.  24,  27 ;  Mark  iU.  22 ; 
Luke  xi.  15—27.) 

BEER=atre//r  1.  A  place  in  the 
desert  on  the  confines  of  Moab.  (Num. 
xxi.  10 — 18.)  It  is  probably  the  same 
place  which' is  called  "Beer-elim"= 
well  of  heroes,  (Isa.  xv.  8.)  2.  The 
place  to  which  Jothamfled.  (Judg.  ix. 
21.)  The  inhabitants  were  called  "  Bc- 
rites."  (2  Sam.  xx.  14.)  Thomson 
suggests  Beria^  on  the  north  of  Safcd, 
as  the  site  of  Beer. 

BEERA= ire/i^  fountain,  A  descen- 
dant of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  37.) 

BEEUAU  =  well,  fountain.  A  de- 
scendant of  Reuben.  (I  Chron.  v;  G.) 

BEER-ELIM.— See  Beer. 

BEERI=  well,  or  fountain.  1.  An 
Ilittite.  (Gen.  xxvi.31.)  2.  The  father 
of  llosca.  (lies.  i.  1.) 

BEER-LAUAI-ROI  =  ivell  of  life 
of  vision,  i.e.,  of  life  after  a  vision  of 
God.  A  well  on  the  southern  boraers 
of  Palestine,  between  Kadesh  and  Be- 
rcd.  (Gen.  xvi.  14.)  In  Gen.  xxiv.  02; 
XXV.  11,  it  is  called  "the  well  Lahai- 
roi."  Rowland's  discovery  of  this  well 
at  Moilfihi  rc(iuires  confirmation. 

BEEROTH  =  wells,  A  city  of  the 
Gibeonitcs,  afterwards  belonging  to  tho 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh.  ix.  17;  xviii. 
25.)  After  the  exile,  it  was  still  in  ex- 
istence and  inhabited.  (Ezra  ii.  25; 
Neh.  vii.  29.)  The  inhabitants  wero 
called  "  Beerothites."  (2  Sam.  iv.2,3; 
xxiii.  37;  1  Chron.  xi.  39.)  Mr. 
Porter  thinks  the  modern  Birch,  two 
miles  from  Bethel,  represents  Beeroth. 

BEERGTH-BENE-JAAKAN  = 
wells  of  the  sons  of  Jaakan,  A  station 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sela.  It  is  also  called  "Bcne- 
Jaakan"  =  sons  of  Jaakan,      (Num. 
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xxxiii.  81,  32,)  ftml  "Beeroth,  of  the 
children  of  Jnakan."    (Deut  x.  G.) 

imKnSllEUA=w€ll  of  the  oath,  or 
wfU  of  the  seven.  An  ancient  town 
on  the  southern  border  of  Palestine; 
nvhcnce  the  phrase,  in  describing  the 
limits  of  Palestine,  as  actually  pos- 
sessed by  the  Hebrews,  *'from  Dan 
€ven  to  Bcersheba;"  (Jndg.  xx.  1;  2 
Sum.  xxiv.  2,  7  ;)  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  "from  Gebato  Beersheha." 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xix.4.)  It 
was  given  by  Joshua  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  afterwards  it  was  transferred 
to  Simeon.  (Josh.  xv.  28.)  Dr.  Robin- 
son found  upon  the  northern  side  of 
Wady  cs-Seba,  close  upon  the  bank, 
two  deep  wells  of  pure  and  sweet 
water,  still  called  Bires-Seha,  Ascend- 
ing the  low  hills  north  of  the  wells,  he 
found  them  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
former  habitations,  the  foundations 
of  which  are  still  distinctly  to  be 
traced,  although  scarcely  one  stone 
reniains  upon  another,  uere  was  the 
uncient  Beersheba,  where  the  patri- 
avclis  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
often  dwelt.  (Uen.  xxi.  22,  23;  xxii. 
]'.» :  xxvi.  23;  xxviii.  10.) 

BKESII-TEUAH.  — See    Asiitjl- 
noTii. 

BEETLE.— See  Locust. 

BEGGAUS.— See  Pooh. 

BEHEADING.  This  mode  of  capi- 
tal punishment  was  practised  in  the 
time  of  the  early  Hebrew  kings.  (2 
Sam.  iv.  8  ;  xx.  21,  22 ;  2  Kings  x.  G 
— 8.)  And  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
Jewish  history,  Herod  and  his  descen- 
dants, in  a  number  of  instances,  ordered 
<1ccapitation.  (Matt.  xiv.  8 — 12 ;  Acts 
xii.  2.) 

l^KilE^OTU  =  the  (jreat  beast,  huge 
quadruped.  This  Hebrew  name  is  evi- 
dently the  same  as  the  Coptic  p-ehe- 
€/««JOM=the  ox  of  the  water,  a  term 
which  designates  the  hippopotamus^ 
"  river  horse."  Si  also,  the  Ethiopic 
word  for  the  hippopotamus  is  hiha, 
which  is  simply  the  same  as  the  Egyp- 
tian p'€he=zi[\Q  ox.  (Job.  xl.  15 — 24.) 
It  is  now  generally  understood  that  the 
Behemoth  is  the  llippopotamus  Amphi- 
bins,  or  river-horse,  a  genus  of  the 
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pachydermatOy  or  thick-skinned  ani- 
mals, which  are  found  only  in  the  Nile 
and  other  great  rivers  ind  lakes  of 
Africa.  This  powerful  and  unwieldy 
animal  lives  in  the  water,  but  cannot 
remain  long  without  coming  to  the  sor- 
fnce  to  breathe.  He  comes  often  on 
shore,  particularly  at  night,  as  he  sub- 
sists on  roots  and  vegetables;  and  does 
great  damage  to  the  cultivated  fieldii, 
not  less  by  the  treading  of  bis  broad, 
heavy  feet,  than  by  the  extent  of  his 
appetite.  He  sleeps  and  reposes  on 
shore  in  reedy  places  near  the  water. 

BEICAH  =  a  jxirt,  half.  A  half*- 
shekel  in  weight,  equal  to  ftve  penny- 
weights, troy.  In  later  times,  beixA 
denoted,  not  only  a  certain  weighty  but 
also  a  determinate  sum  of  monof,  a 
half-shekel  in  value,  equal  to  one  shil- 
ling and  three  pence  in  our  money. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  22 ;  Ex.  xxxviiL  2G.) 

BEL.— See  Baal. 

BEL  A  =  destruction.  1.  A  king  of 
Edom.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  82,  83.)  2.  A 
descendant  of  Beuben.  (1  Chron.  v. 
8.)  3.  A  son  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
vii.  G,  7;  viii.  1.)  Hois  also  called 
'^Belah"  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21 ;  and  his  de- 
scendants are  called  '*  Belaites.**  (Num. 
xxvi.  38.)    4. — See  Zoar. 

BELAH.— See  Bela. 

"BKLJ AL=worthlessnes8y  hence  Mw- 
ic^snessj  uricJcedness.  This  word  is  pro- 
perly applied  by  the  sacred  writers  to 
such  lewd,  proHigate,  and  vile  persons,, 
as  seem  to  regard  neither  God  nor  man. 
(Deut.  xiii.  13 ;  Judg.  xix.  22 ; 
1  Sam.  ii.  12.)  In  the  Neir  Testament, 
'*  Belial,"  or  <<Beliar,"  is  used  as  an 
appellation  of  Satan,  the  power  or  lord 
of  evil :  '*  What  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial,"  the  prince  of  licentious- 
ness and  conuption  ?    (2  Cor.  vL15.) 

BELL.  The  lower  part  of  the  high- 
priest's  blue  robe  was  adorned  with  po* 
mcgranates  and  bells,  so  that  he  might 
be  heard  when  ho  went  into,  of  came 
out  of  the  sanctuary.  (Ex.  xxviii.  33 
— 35.)  Many  of  the  eastern  kings  and 
nobles  wear  bells  in  the  same  manner, 
not  only  for  ornament,  but  to  give 
notice  of  their  approach.  Bells,  or 
tinkling  plates,  were  hung  upon  the 
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bridles  of  var-horses ;  (Zech.  xir.20 ;) 
beoce  •  horse,  not  trained  to  war,  was 
ealledi  bjr  tho  Greeks,  *'  a  horse  who 
bid  never  heard  the  sound  of  bells." 
BELLOWS.    The  Egyptian  monn- 
Bents  not  onlj  represent  the  blow  pipe 
if  being  in  use  for  melting  metal,  bat 
tUo  a  kind  of  double  bellows,  for 
tmelting  the  ore,  as  earlj  as  the  time 
of   Tbothmes    II L      According    to 
Wilkinson,  they  **  consisted  of  leather 
bags,  secorcd  and  fitted  into  a  frame, 
from  which  a  pipe  extended  to  the  fire. 
They  were  worked  by  the  operator 
standing  with  one  under  each  foot,  and 
pre»ing  them  altcmately,   while  he 
pulled  up  each  exhausted  skin  with  a 
string  which  he  held  in  his  hand."    It 
is  probable  that  such  bellows  are  nl- 
loded  to  bjT  the  prophet.  (Jer.  vi.  29.) 
BELSH  AZZAR=Pnnc6  of  Bel,  or 
Btlnrcttct  the  Prince.    The  grandson 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  last  of  the 
Chaldean   kings.     The  only  circnm- 
st&nces    of  his    reign,    recorded    in 
Scripture,  nic  the  visions  of  the  pro- 
phet Daniel,   in   the  first   and  third 
years;  (Dan.  vii.  1 — 28;  viri.  l-»-27j) 
and  his  impious  feast  and  violent  death. 
(Dan.  V.  1 — 30.>    During  the  siege  of 
Babylon  by  the  Medes,  under  Darius 
and  Cyru^;  he  gave  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment  to  his  courtiers,  at  which 
they  impiously  drank  out  of  the  sacred 
ressels  which  had  been  carried  away 
from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.    In  the 
midst  of   the  festivities,  however,   a 
mysterious  inscription  was  seen  upon 
the  wall  of  the  banqueting  room,  full 
in  view  of  the  king,  announcing  his 
death,  and  the  overthrow  of  his  king- 
dom.   In  that  same  night,  the  city  was 
taken  by  surpri^^e,  and  Belshazzar  him- 
self slain.     Profane  historians  call  the 
last  king  of  Babylon  Labynetus,  and 
alsoNabonnedus.  From  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  obtained  at  Ur,   Sir  II. 
Rawlinson  has  discovered  that  Nabon- 
nedns,    who  married  a  daughter  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  associated  with  him 
on  the  throne  during  the  later  years  of 
his  reign  his  son  Belshazznr,  and  al- 
lowed him  the  royal  title.    Belshazzar 
fell  in  the  massacre  of  the  capture  of 
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Babylon ;  while  his  father,  who  had 
fallen  back  upon  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Borsippa,  surrendered,  and  was  not 
slain  by  the  Persians.  Moreover,  wo 
see  from  this  statement,  how  Daniel 
was  elevated  by  Belshazzar  to  be  the 
third  ruler  in  the  kingdom — the  highest 
subject  in  the  empire.  (Dan.  v.  IG,  29.) 
In  this  way  do  the  monuments  of  long 
ages  past  furnish  incidental  confirma- 
tion of  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred 
writers. 

BELTESHAZZAR.— See  Daniel. 

BEN=a  son.  One  of  the  Levites. 
(1  Chron.  xv.  18.) 

BEN-ABINADAB.— See   Abina- 

DAB. 

BENAIAII  =  whom  Jehovah  has 
built.  1.  A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (I 
Chron.  It.  86.)  2.  A  Levite.  (2  Chron. 
XX.  14.)  3.  A  son  of  Parosh.  (Ezra  x. 
25.)  4.  AsonofPahath-Moab.  (Ezra 
X.  30.)  5.  A  son  of  Bani.  (Ezra  x.  35.) 
6.  A  son  of  Nebo.  (Ezra  x.  43.)  7.  A 
priest  in  the  time  of  David.  (1  Chron. 
XV.  24 ;  XV?,  6.)  8.  The  father  of  Je- 
hoiadntheccuiisellor.(l  Chron. xxxvii. 
34.)  9.  One  of  David's  distinguished 
ofticcrs,  who  succeeded,  after  Joab's 
death,  to  the  command  of  the  Hebrew 
army.  (2  Sam.  viii.  18;  xxiii.  20—23; 
1  Chron.  xi.  22— 23:  1  Kings  ii.  29— 
35.)  10.  One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron. 
XV.  18,  20  ;  xvi.  5.)  11.  A  distinguished 
oflicer  in  David's  army.  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
30;  1  Chron.  xi.  31  ;  xxvii.  14.)  12. 
A  Levite.  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  13.)  13.  One 
of  the  princes  of  the  people  during  the 
exile.   (Ezek.  xi.  1 — 13.) 

BEN "AMMI  =son oj  mt/ people.  The 
son  of  Lot,  by  his  youngest  daughter ; 
he  was  the  father  of  the  Ammonites* 
(Gen.  xix.  SS."^ 

BENE  BEUAK =5on5  of  Berak  or 
ofU'jltning.  A  place  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan ;  (Josh.  xix.  45 ;)  probably  tho 
present  Buraka, 

BEN  EFACTOR.  The  Greek  word 
^wfr<7f(es= Benefactor,  was  occasion- 
ally employed  in  ancient  times  as  a  title 
of  honour  to  kings  and  princes.  It  wai 
frequently  applied  to  the  lloman  em- 
perors on  account  of  the  favours  they 
distributed.    (Luke  xxii.  25.) 
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BENE-JAAKAN.— Sec  Becroth- 
Bkne-.Taakan. 

BENIIADAD  =  son  of  Jladiul 
].  A  king  of  Syria  of  Damascus,  in 
tho  time  of  Asa,  kinf^  of  Judah.  (I 
Kings  XV.  18—20;  2  Chron.  xvi.  2— 
7.)  2.  A  king  of  Syria,  and  a  son  of 
the  ])recedin^.  Ho  tvice  made  war 
upon  Ahab,  king  of  Isrnet,  but  was 
completely  defeated.  (1  Kings  xx.  1 — 
34.)  Ue  afterwards  declared  war 
against  Jehoram  ;  but  the  prophet 
Klisha  disclosed  his  plans  so  accurately 
that  Jehoram  was  enabled  to  defeat 
them.  (2  Kings  vi.  8—23.)  He  after- 
wards laid  siego  to  Samaria,  but  his 
troops  being  terrified  with  the  fancied 
Approach  of  an  immense  army  to  re  • 
lieve  the  city,  jtist  at  daybreak,  fled  for 
their  lives,  leaving  everything  behind 
them.  The  citizens  of  Samaria  were 
thus  unexpectedly  relieved,  and  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance  of  food.  (2 
Kings  vi.  24—33;  vii.  1—20.)  The 
following  year,  Benhadad,  being  sick, 
sent  Hazael,  one  of  his  officers,  to 
Klisha,  to  inquire  whether  he  should 
recover.  Hazael,  on  his  return,  slew 
Benhadad,  and  became  king  of  Syria. 
(2  Kings  viii,  7 — 15.)  3.  A  king  of 
Syria  of  Damascus :  ho  was  the  son  of 
Hazael.  whom  he  succeeded.  In  his 
wars  with  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  most,  if  not 
all,  the  provinces  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  acquired  in  conquest.  (2  Kings 
xiii.  24,  25  ;  Jer.  xlix.  27 ;  Amos  i.  4.) 

BEN-HAIL  =  son  of  strength^  war- 
rior. One  of  the  princes  of  king  Je- 
hoshaphat.    (2  Chron.  xvii.  7.) 

BEN-HANAN=*on  of  one  graciova. 
One  of  the  descendants  of  Judah.  (1 
Chron.  iv.  20.) 

BENINU =oifr  son.  One  who  sealed 
the  covenant.    (Neh.  x.  13.) 

BENJAMrN=so/i  of  the  r'ujht  hand, 
that  is,  of  good  fortune.  1.  The  young- 
est son  of  Jacob  by  Rachel.  His  mo- 
ther died  immediately  after  his  birth, 
which  took  place  near  Bethlehem. 
With  her  dying  breath  she  called  him 
•*  Bcnoni  "=«o«  of  my  sorrow,  but  his 
father  gave  him  the  name  of  "  Benja- 
min." The  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
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Benjamin  included  Jemaalem,  and 
lay  adjoining  Jadib.  Ilis  descendants 
were  called  **  Benjamites ; "  and  as 
Jacob  had  predicted,  they  were  fierce 
and  warlike.-  (Gen.  xxxt.  18;  xlix. 
27;  Deut.xxxiiL12;  Jo8b.XTiti.21— 
28  ;  1  Kings  xii.  IG— 24.)  2.  A  des- 
cendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  riL 
10.)  8.  The  name  of  one  who  assisted 
to  rebuild  Jerusalem.  (Neh.  iii.  24^,* 
Ezra  x.  32.) 

BENJAMIN,  GATE  OF.  One  o! 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  (Jer.  xx.  2 ; 
xxxvii.  13;  xxxviii.  7;  Zech.  xiv.  10.) 

B£NO=Am  §on.  One  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Levi.  (1  Chron.  xxit.  26,  27.) 

BEN-ONI.— See  BsxjAifnr. 

BEN.ZOH£TH=#<iki  o/ZotoiL  A 
depcendan^of  Judah.  (1  Chron.!?. 20.) 

B  EON.— See  Bjull-Meok. 

BEOR=ra  torch,  or  lamp,  1.  The 
father  of  Bela,  king  of  the  Edomites. 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  32 ;  1  Chron.  i.  48.)  2. 
The  father  of  Baalam.  (Num.  xxii.  5; 
Dcut.  xxiii.  4.)  He  is  also  called 
**Bo8or."  (2  Pet.  ii.  16.) 

BEUA=^iV^.  A  king  of  Sodom. 
(Gen.  xiv.  2.) 

BERACHAH=a  blessing,  henedie- 
tion.  1.  A  valley  in  the  direction  of 
Tekoa.  It  is  most  likelv  represented 
by  tho  present  tpod^  Jbtretkut.  (2 
Chron.  xx.  26.)  2.  A  friend  of  DaTid. 
(1  Chron.  xii.  8.) 

BERAIAH=\vhom  Jehovah  created, 
A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  21.) 

UBliEA=zweiyhty.  A  city  on  the 
borders  of  Macedonia,  on  the  river 
Astncus.  Tlie  Jewish  residents  of 
this  city  are  honourably  commended. 
and  their  ingenuous  conduct  is  hela 
out  as  an  example  in  subjecting  everf 
doctrine  to  the  sole  test  of  the  words 
of  God.  (Acts  xvii.  10 — 13;  xx.  4.) 
Bcrca  was  afterwards  called  IrenopoUs, 
and  is  now  called  Verria, 

BEUECHI  AH=:  whom  Jehovah  hath 
blessccL  1.  The  father  of  Asaph.  (1 
Chron.  xv.  17,  23.)  He  is  also  called 
"Berachiab."  (1  Chron.  vi.  30.)  2. 
One  of  the  posterity  of  Ephraim.  (S 
Chron.  xxviii.  12.)  3.  The  father  of 
the  prophet  Zechariah.  (Zoch.  L 1,  7.) 
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4.  A  ion  of  Zernbbabel.  (1  Chron.  iii. 
20.)  5.  One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron. 
ix.  16.)  6.  The  father  of  MeshullaiD. 
<Keh.  iii.  4,  30.) 

BERED=:AaiZ  1.  A  place  in  the 
desert  of  Shur.  TOea.  zri.  14.)  2. 
The  ton  of  Shntheiah,  a  descendant  of 
Epbnim.    (1  Chron.  vii.  20.) 

BKBI=/ountain,  A  descendant  of 
A«her.    (1  Chron.  Tii.  36.) 

BERIAH=^i/^  donation,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  evilj  calamity.  1.  A  son 
of  Ephraim.  (1  Chron.  vii.  23.)  2. 
A  son  of  Ashcr.  (Gen.  xWi.  17;  1 
Chron.  vii.  30.)  His  descendants  are 
called  "Bcrites."  (Num.  xxvi.  44.) 
3.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Chron.  viii.  13.)  4.  A  son  of  Shimei. 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  10.) 

BERITES.— See  Bbee. 

BERITH.— See  "  Baai^Bemtii." 

BERNICE=iiw>A^  of  victory.  The 
eldest  daughter  of  Ucrod  Agrippa. 
She  was  married  to  her  uncle  llerod, 
king  of  Chalcis;  and  after  his  death 
became  the  wife  of  Polemon,  king  of 
Cilicia.  This  connexion  being  soon 
dissolved,  this  licentioas  woman  re- 
tamed  to  her  brother,  with  whom  she 
lived  under  suspicious  circumstances  ; 
she  afterwards  became  the  mistress  of 
Vespasian,  and  also  of  Titus.  (Acts 
XXV.  13,  23  ;  xxvi.  3  J  ;  Jos.^r^  xix.5. 
1  •  XX.  7.  2.) 

BERODACH-BALADAN.—  See 

^rEBODACn-BALADAN. 

BEKOTHAH  =  my  wells,  A  city 
OQ  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Hamath 
and  Damascus ;  perhaps  Tel  dDyruthy 
between  Tadmor  and  Hamath.  (Ezek. 
xlrii.  16.) 

BEROTHAIrrmy  icells.    A  mari- 
time city  of  Phcnicia,  rich  in  brass, 
formerly  subject  to  the  kings  of  Zobah : 
it  was  situated  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Palestine,  and  was  con- 
iiaered  by  David.    (2  Sam.  viii.  8, 
compared  with  1  Chron.  xviii  8.)    If 
'^Chnn"  was  not  the  same  place,  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  same  dis- 
trict   (1  Chron.  xviii.  8.)    Berothai 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Berytus 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the 
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Beyrout  or  Beirut  of  the  present  day. 
This  important  and  enterprising  city, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  under 
the  government  of  Muhammed  Aly, 
was  in  1840,  laid  in  ruins,  by  a  bom- 
bardment from  the  combined  English 
and  Austrian  fleet. 

BERYL.  A  precious  stone,  whose 
colour  is  pale  green,  with  a  cast  of 
yellow  and  blue.  (Rev.  xxi.  20.)  The 
Hebrew  word  tarshish,  translated 
"  beryl,"  properly  denotes  the  dtryso- 
lite,  or  the  topaz;  (Ex.  xxviii.  20; 
xxxix.  13  ;  Dan.  x.  C;  Sol.  Song  v.  14; 
Ezek.  i.  IG;  X.  9 ;  xxviii.  13,  dirysolite, 
in  the  margin ;)  and  the  word  s/ioham, 
rendered  "onyx,"  is  supposed  to  desig- 
nate the  beryl.  (Gen  ii.  12 ;  Ex.  xxviii. 
9,  20;  XXXV.  9,  27;  Job  xxviii.  15; 
Ezek.  xxviii.  13;  1  Chron.  xxix.  2.) 

"^^3X1= sicordj  or  a  conqueror.  One 
whose  posterity  returned  from  the 
exile.    (Ezra  ii.  49  ;  Neh.  vii.  52.) 

BESODEIAH=i*n  the  intimacy  oj 
JeJiovak,  I.e.,  confidant  of  JeJwvah.  One 
whose  son  assisted  in  rebuilding  Jeru- 
salem.   (Neh.  iii.  6.) 

BESOK=cooi,  cold.  The  name  of 
a  torrent  emptying  itself  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, near  Gaza.  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
9,10,21.)     ' 

BETAH=sccMri7y,  fearlessness,  A 
city  of  Syria,  rich  in  brass.  (2  Sam. 
viii.  8.)  Perhaps  the  same  which  in 
1  Chron.  xviii.  8,  is  called  "  Tibbath" 
^^slauffhttr, 

BET E^=:hellyf  or  vallev,  A  placo 
in  Ashcr.    (Josh.  xix.  25-3 

BETHABARA  =  Aow5e  or  place  of 
the  ford,  A  town  on  the  cast  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  where  there  was  a  ford 
across  the  river.  In  John  i.  28,  in- 
stead of  "Bethabara,"  many  of  the 
older  manuscripts  and  later  editions 
read  "Bethany,"  a  different  place  from 
Bethany  near  Jerusalem.  Origcn  was 
probably  right  in  holding  that  "Bctha- 
bara"  was  the  correct  reading. 

BETII.ANATH=/iou56  of  response 
or  of  echo,  A  place  in  Naphtali. 
(Josh,  xix  38;  Judg.  i.  33.)  Somo 
suppose  that  it  is  the  place  now  called 
Ainata, 

BETH-ANOTn=^ow5c  of  response 
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or  of  echo,  A  place  in  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  59.)  It  is  now  a  place  with  ruius, 
called  Ileit  Aimin, 

BETHANY=/io««c  of  dates,  or  Itottse 
of  sorrow.  A  town  or  village  in  a 
shallow  wadj,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  ahout  two  miles 
£.  S.  E.  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Mary,  Martha,  and  Laza- 
rus; and  Jesus  ofreu  went  out  from 
Jerusalem  to  lodge  there ;  it  was  also 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing events  of  His  life.  (Matt.  xxi.  17; 
xxvi.  C;  Mark  xi.  1,  11,  12;  xiv.  3; 
Luke  xix.  29 ;  xxiv.  50 ;  John  xi.  1 — 
46 ;  xii.  1—3.)  It  is  now  a  poor  vil- 
lage called  ef-Azarii^eh^  the  place  of 
Lazarus.  In  its  solitude  it  looks  as  if 
it  were  shut  out  from  the  whole  world; 
it  has  now  about  twenty  families.  In 
the  walls  of  a  few  of  the  houses  there 
are  large  hewn-stones,  some  of  them 
bevelled,  which  have  obviously  be- 
longed to  more  ancient  edifices. 

BETII-ARABAII=Ao!/«e  of  the  de- 
sert, A  city  of  Benjamin,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  6,  61 ;  xviii. 
22.)  Also  called  "Arabah."  (Josh, 
xviii.  18.) 

BETH-AKAM=^o7/.^c  of  (he  height, 
or  mountain  house,  A  city  in  Gad ; 
(Josh.  xiii.  27;)  also  called  **Beth- 
haran."  (Num.  xxxii.  86.)  In  later 
times  its  name  was  changed  to  Livios, 
and  afterwards  to  Julias.  Joseph  us 
calls  it  Betharamphta.  A  place  with 
ruins,  called  er-Ham,  to  the  north  of 
wndy  Hcshbon,  a  few  miles  east  of  the 
Jordan,  may  be  the  site  of  Bctharam. 

BETlI-ARBEL=^oi/5co/ Coo's  rtw- 
lush.  An  impregnable  fortress  in 
Galilee,  situated  about  two  miles  from 
the  western  shore  of  the  Lake.  (IIos. 
z.  14.)  It  was  afterwards  called 
"Arbcia  of  Galilee."  Dr.  Robinson 
identified  the  luins  known  ns  Irbid^ 
apparently  a  corruption  of  Irbil,  with 
Arbela;  and  its  fortified  caverns  with 
the  present  Kul  at  Ibn  Maan.  In  1866, 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Party  made 
excavations  at  Irbid,  and  detailed 
plans  and  drawings  of  the  old  syna- 
gogue, which  had  at  one  time  been 
converted  into  a  xnosk.  They  also 
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explored  the  eavenu,  and  found  theia 
to  have  been  at  one  time  used  as  a 
convent. 

BETH-AYEN  =  house  of  nothing- 
ness, i.e.,  of  idolatry.  1.  A  city  of 
Benjamin,  a  short  distance  east  of 
Bethel ;  (Josh.  vii.  2 ;)  with  a  desert  of 
like  name.  (Josh.  ^viii.  12  ;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  5.)  Bethel  is  sometimes  reproach- 
fully called  **  Bethaveo,"  on  account 
of  the  idolatry  of  the  golden  calf.. 
(Hos.  iv.  15  ;  V.  8  ;  X.  5;  Am.  r.  5.) 

BETH-AZMAYETHrrAavse  stnm^ 
unto  death.  A  village  of  Judah  or  Ben- 
jamin.   (Neh.  vii.  28.) 

BETU-BAAL  MEON.— SecBiAi^ 

BIEOX. 

BETHBABAH=AouM  or  phee  of 
jmssage.  A  town  on  the  west  Sank  of 
the  Jordan,  near  which  there  was  a  ford 
across  the  river.  (Jndg.  vii.  24 ;  riilr 
4  5.) 
'  BETH-BIREI  =  house  of  my  crea- 
ture. A  city  in  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv. . 
31.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as 
**  Beth-lebaoth  "  =  house  of  lionesses. 
(Josh.  xix.  6;)  and  also  '^Lebaoth.*^ 
(Josh.  XV.  32.) 

BETH-CAB=Aotfseo/pa«fifre.  Pro- 
bably a  garrison  of  the  Philistines,  in 
the  territory  of  Jndah ;  (1  Sam.  vii.  11 ;} 
with  which  some  identify  the  present 
village  Beit 'far. 

BErH-DAGON=f«m»fe  o/Dagon. 
1.  A  city  in  the  plain  of  Jndan.  (Josh. 
XV.  41.)  2.  A  city  in  Asher.  (Josh.  xix. 
27.)  The  other  references  to  Beth- 
dagon  do  not  refer  to  places,  but  to 
the  temples  of  Dagon. — See  Dagov. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM.— See  Dm- 

LA-TIIAI&I. 

BETH.EDEN  =  Aot/«e  of  pieastaU- 
ness,  A  city  of  Syria,  situated  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  the  residence  of  a 
king;  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
"  Paradise."  (Am.  i.  5,  in  the  margin; 
Ptolem.  V.  15.) — See  Eden. 

BETH-EKED-HEROIM=*oii«e  of 
the  farm,  or  encampment  of  shepherds. 
A  place  near  Samaria;  (2  Icings  z.  12;) 
called  *'  Beth.Eked,"  in  ver.  14.  This 
proper  name  is  translated  "  the  shear- 
ing house"  in  our  version,  and  in  the 
margin,    **  house    of   the    shepherds 
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iKttdingsbeep.''  The  yiUAge  Beit-Kad, 
between  Samaria  and  Jezred,  has 
been  inggested  as  its  modern  repre* 
•entatire. 

BlSi:H'EL=houseofGod.  l.Anan- 
dent  eity  of  the  Canaanites,  afterwards 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Its  original  name  iras  "Lnz  "sa/moiu^ 
and  sometimes  it  is  called  by  both 
names.  QQcn.  XTi.2;  xxTiii.  19;  Josh, 
xriii.  13.)    It  lay  npon  a  mountain, 
(Josh.  xri.  1,)  and  was  for  a  long  time 
the  station  of  the  sacred  tabernacle. 
(Jadg.  XX.  18 ;  1  Sam.  x.  8.)    After- 
wards one  of  the  calres  of  cferoboam 
was  set  np  there,  (1  Kings  xii.  29,) 
hence  it  was  called  in  derision  "Beth- 
afen,"  on   account   of   its   idolatry. 
(Hos.  ir.  15 ;  x.  5;  Am.  ii.  7.)    The 
inhabitants  were  called  ^^  Bethelites." 
(1  Kings  xri.  84 ;  Ezra  ii.  28 ;  Neh. 
Tii.  32.)    Bethel  is  situated  near  the 
high  road,  aboat  twelre  miles  north  of 
JemsaJem  ;  it  is  now  called  Beitin.  Its 
mins  corcr  a  space  of  three  or  four 
acres,  and  the  sides  of  "  the  mount " 
are  dotted  with  rock  sepulchres.  They 
were  examined  in  1666,  by  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Party,  with  a  yicw  to 
excaration.  The  modem  village,  con- 
sisting of  about  a  score  of  miserable 
huts,  covers  the  whole  of  the  mound 
of  rubbish.     Dr.  Robinson  suggests 
whether  Bether  may  not  represent  the 
ancient  Bethel.    2. — See  Betuuel. 

BETH-EMEK=Aoitfe  of  the  valley 
or  plain.  A  place  in  Asher.  (Josh. 
xix.  27.)  Br.  Hobinson  says,  '*it  can- 
not be  represented  by  the  modern 
Amlah,'* 

BETHER=wc/ion,  or  cut  up.  A 
fortified  city  not  far  from  Jerusalem, 
the  scene  of  the  last  great  catastrophe 
of  the  Jews  in  their  war  against  Ha- 
drian, under  the  leadership  of  the 
famous  pseudo-Messiah,  Barcochba, 
Aj}.  135*  Dr.  Robinson  ventures  to 
suggest  whether  Bether  may  not  Jiave 
been  the  same  with  Bethel^  by  the 
change  from  /  to  r,  which  is  not  un- 
common. Others  assume  with  Williams, 
that  Bether  was  at  the  Tel,  near  the 
Tillage  of  Bitter,  in  wady  Bitter. 
Bether  denotes  a  region  cut  vp,  or 
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divided  by  mountains  and  valleys, 
rongh,  craggy,  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  hart  and  the  roe.  (Sol.  Song  ii.  17.) 
Of  wady  Bitter,  Thomson  says,  **  tho 
allusion  is  natural  enough,  for  I  my- 
self have  seen  beautiful  roes  leaping 
upon  those  mountains,  skipping  upon 
the  hills.*'  The  Septuagint  renaers 
the  passage,  **  upon  the  mountains  cut 
up  with  valleys." 

BETHESDA=AoM5c  of  mercy.  A 
pool  or  fountain,  near  the  Shecp-gato 
in  Jerusalem,  with  a  building  round  it 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick. 
The  healing  virtue  of  the  water  was 
evidently  supernatural ;  inasmuch  as 
when  the  waters  received  the  unusual 
motion,  only  the  one  who  stepped  in 
first  was  healed ;  and  the  healing  vir- 
tue extended  to  whatever  diseases  a 
man  might  have,  however  various  and 
even  opposite  their  character.  If  the 
agency,  by  which  the  healing  influence 
was  imparted,  was  natural,  and  within 
the  power  of  man,  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  constantly  employed.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson suggests  whether  the  *'  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin  "  may  not  be  tho  Pool ; 
as  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  can  identify  the  deep  reservoir  or 
trench,  now  seen  on  the  north  side  of 
the  area  of  the  great  mosk,  and  called 
by  the  natives  Birket  Israil^  with  the 
Bethesda  of  the  New  Testament. 
(John  V.  2—9.) 

BETlI.EZEL=/ioMsc  of  fmn  root, 
i.e.,  Jixed  ducellinfj.  A  town  not  far 
from  Samaria.    (JVIic.  i.  11.) 

BETH-GADER.— See  GEDEHAn. 

BETn-GAMUL=AoMsco/Me  camel. 
A  city  of  Moab.  (Jcr.  xlviii.  23.) 
Dr.  Smith  suggested  that  Um  el  Jemal 
= mother  of  the  camel,  a  place  not  far 
from  Bozrah,  was  the  ancient  Bcth- 
gamul.  Porter  confirms  this  view, 
and  says,  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable places  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  as  large  as  Bozrah,  It  is 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  con- 
tains many  massive  houses  built  of 
large  blocks  of  basalt ;  their  roofs  and 
doors,  and  even  the  gates  of  the  cilv, 
being  formed  of  the  same  materiaL 
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Though  deserted  for  many  centariei, 
tlic  hoascs,  streets,  walls,  and  gates 
are  in  as  perfect  prcseryation  as  if  the 
city  had  been  innabitcd  until  within 
the  last  few  years." 

BETlI-GILGAL=Sce  Giloal. 

BETll-HACCEREM=Ao!/«c  of  the 
vineyard.  A  town  of  Judah,  situated 
onahill  between  Jerusalem  andTekoa. 
(Neh.  iii.  14  ;  Jer.  vi.  1.)  Some  sug- 
gest that  Ilerodium,  a  city  built  by 
Ilerod,  now  called  the  "  Frank  Moun- 
tain," to  the  east  of  Bethlehem,  is  the 
representative  of  Bcth-Hacccrem. 
iETlMI  AKAN.— See  Beiii-Aham. 

BETH-IlOGIiAII  =/)orrriW^e  house. 
A  place  on  the  confines  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah ;  (Josh,  xviii.  19,  21;)  also 
written  "  Beth-hogla."  (Josh.  xv.  6.) 
The  ancient  name  is  still  preserved  in 
Ain  //q;7a= fountain  of  Uoglah,  and  a 
ruin  called  Kusr  Ilajla^  near  Jericho. 

BETII.HOKON=AoM«eo/M<!Ao//o«?. 
The  name  of  two  cities,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  called  "  Upper  " 
and  "Nether  Beth-horon;"  the  for- 
mer of  which  lay  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  territory  of  that  tribe ;  (Josh, 
xvi.  5  ;  xxi.  22  ;)  while  the  latter  was 
situated  on  the  confines  of  Benjamin. 
(Josh.  xvi.  3;  xviii.  13.)  They  are 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Sherah,  the 
daughter  of  Ephraim ;  Q  Chron.  vii. 
24 ;)  and  were  afterwards  fortified  by 
Solomon.  (2  Chron.  viii.  5  ;  Josh.  x. 
1—11  ;  1  Kings  ix.  17.)  The  two 
towns  lie  on  the  road  between  liamleh 
and  Jerusalem,  and  still  bear  their 
ancient  names  ;  that  on  the  mountain 
being  Beit  Ur  e^-Fo^•a =Beth-Hor  the 
Upper,  and  the  other  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  farther  in  the  valley,  being  Beit 
Ur  c/-raA/a=Beth-IIor  the  Lower. 

BETH- JESHIMOTII  =  house  of 
desolations.  A  town  in  Keuben,  near 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
(Num.  xxxiii.  49;  Josh.  xii.  3;  xiii. 
20  ;)  afterwards  subject  to  Moab. 
^Ezek.  XXV.  9.)  Also  called  "  Beth- 
jcsimoth."    (Num.  xxxiii.  49.) 

BETH- LEBAOTIL  — See   Betii- 
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BETII-LEHEM  =  AoMsc    of  bread. 
J.  A  celebrated  city  situated  in  the 
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limits  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah,  about  fire 
miles  south  bj  west  of  Jemsalem, 
which  probablv  received  its  appelin- 
tion  from  the  fertility  of  ti^e  cucmiL- 
jacent  country.  It  was  formerly  called 
**  Ephrath,-  or  «*  Ephratab**^  whicb 
seems  not  only  to  have  been  the 
ancient  name  of  the  city  itself^  but 
also  of  the  surrounding  region.  (G^u 
XXXV.  16—19;  xlviii.  7;  Mic.  v.  2; 
Ruth  iv.  1 1.)  It  is  also  called  "Beth- 
lehem £phratah,*'the  latter  term  being 
the  name  of  the  district ;  and  **  Beth- 
lehem Judah,"  also  "Betblebem  of 
Jndea,"  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
town  of  the  same  name,  in  tbe  tribe  of 
Zebnlun;  (Josh.  xix.  15;)  and  also 
"  the  city  of  David,**  where  Christ  the 
Lord  was  bom.  (Luke  iL  4;  John 
vii.  42.)  The  inhabitants  were  called 
''Ephrathites;"  (Ruth.  L  2;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  12;)  also  '^Bethlehemites."  (I 
Sam.  xvi.  1, 18 ;  xvii.  58;  Ezra  iL  21: 
Neh.  vii.  26.)  Bethlehem  is  now  called 
Beit  Lahm  =■  house  of  flesh.  The  town 
stands  upon  a  ridge  of  considerable 
elevation ;  the  houses  are  solidly, 
though  roughly  built  of  the  limestone 
of  which  this  wnole  region  is  composedi 
but  a  large  part  of  them  are  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state.  The  torronnding 
country  is  beautiful  amd  fertile,  bnt 
not  well  cultivated.  The  inhabitants 
are  said  to  be  a  restless  race,  and 
prone  to  tumult  and  rebellion.  2. 
A  city  in  Zebulnn.  (Josh.  xix.  15; 
Judg.  xii.  8.)  It  is  still  a  miserable 
village,  about  seven  miles  west  of 
Nazareth,  called  Beit  Lahm, 
BETH-LEOPHRAH.— See   Oph- 

SAH. 

BETH-MAACHAn=Aouseo/J/aa- 
chah,  A  district  including  part  of. 
the  valley  between  Lebanon  and 
Uermon,  in  which  was  situated  Abel- 
Beth-Maa-chah.  (2  Sam.  xx.  14;  S 
Kings  XV.  29.) — See  Mjlachaic 

BETH-MARCABOTH  =  iioMse  of 
chariots.  A  place  belonging  to  Simeon. 
(Josh.  xix.  6  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  81.) 

BETH  MEON.— See  Baal-Meov. 

BETH-MERHAK=/ioM5«  ofremote- 
ncss.  A  place  near  the  brook  Kidroiu 
This  proper  name  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xv. 
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17,  wben  it  if  rendered  in  our  Tersion 
''i  ^aee  ihat  was  far  off." 
BJBTH-HILLO.— See  Uullo. 
B£TH*NIMBAH=i(otfje  of  limpid 
mttr,     A  citj  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  on 
tht  east  of  the  Jordan.    It  is  also 
called  **Nimrah9''  and  the  waters  in 
hi  ridnit/  are  called  "  the  waters  of 
Kimrim.**    The  mins  of  this  place, 
with  the  springs,  are  still  called  Nint" 
rim.  (Num.  xxxii.  8,  86 ;  Josh.  xiii. 
V :  Isa.  XT.  6 ;  Jer.  xWiii.  84.) 

BETH-PAL£T  =  il<HiM  of  escape, 
A  place  in  the  sonth  of  Judab  ;  (Josh. 
XV.  27;)  also  called  "  Beth-phelet." 
(Xeh.  xi.  26.)  The  inhabiunts  were 
called  «  Faltites."  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26.) 
BETH-FAZZAZ=:AoKfe  of  disoer- 
HoM,  A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Issacnar. 
Josh.  xix.  21.) 

BETH-P£OB=<e0ip/«  ofPeor,  that 
li,  of  Baal  Peor,  A  city  of  Moab,  not 
far  from  Heshbon,  auigned  to  Reu- 
ben, noted  for  the  worahip  of  Baal 
Peer.  (Dent.  iii.  29;  iv.  46;  xxxiv. 
G:  Josh.  xiii.  20.) 

BETH-PlIAGE=Ao;/«e  of  jigs,  A 
small  Tillage,  probably  now  marked  by 
an  ancient  site  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  west  of  Bethany.  (Matt.  xxi.  1 ; 
Mark  xi.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29.) 
BETH-PHELET.— See  Beth-Pa- 

UtT. 

BETH-RAPHA=/;oi«€o//2e^;ia.  A 
dcicendant  of  Judah.  (I  Chron.i7.12.) 

BETlI-REHOB=Ao«M  of  breadth. 
A.  town  beside  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It 
^as  the  capital  of  a  Syrian  princi- 
pality ;  (Judg.  xviii.  28 ;  2  Sam.  x. 
6  0  it  is  also  called  "Itehob."  (Num. 
^ii.  21 ;  2  Sam.  x.  8.)  The  rums  at 
^  Tillage  of  Hunin^  on  the  eastern 
decUrity  of  Lebanon,  designate  the 
iite  of  Beth-Rehob. 

BETHSAIDA=»/!ti<r«  of  fishing.  1. 
A  town  or  city  of  Ualilee.  It  lay  not 
'arfrom  Capernaum,  upon  the  western 
ihore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret. 
(Miut.  xi.  21,  24  ;  Mark  vi.  45  ;  Luke 
X.  13, 15  ;  John  i.  45 ;  vi.  17 ;  xii.  21.) 
The  extensive  ruin  at  Tabighahj  with 
iti  little  retired  bay,  probsbly  desig- 
nates the  site  of  this  ancient  town.  2. 
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A  town  or  city  in  Gaulonitis,  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  just  above  where 
it  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret. 
It  was  afterwards  called  Julias.  The 
Tel^  with  a  few  ruins,  probably  marks 
the  site  of.  this  ancient  town.  (Matt. 
xiv.  13;  Mark  vi.  81 ;  viii.  22;  Lake 
iii.  1 ;  ix.  10 ;  John'  vi.  1,  2,  5,  etc.) 
Thomson  holds  that  there  was  but  one 
Bcthsaida,  and  that  it  was  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  Lake. 

BETH.SHEAN=Aoii«c  o/quiet.  A 
city  of  Manasseh,  long  subject  to  the 
Canaanites,and  the  Philistines.  (Josh, 
xvii.  11,  16.)  Also  written  "Beth- 
Shan."  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  11,  12 ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  12.)  It  was  afterwards  called 
Scjfthopoiis^  perhaps  from  a  Scythian 
horde  which  had  settled  there,  about 
B.C.  631,  on  their  way  to  Eff^pt.  It 
was  situated  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley  of  Jezreel,  where  it  opens  into 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  ruins 
of  this  citv  are  very  extensive.  It  is 
now  called  7?6isan,  and  contains  seventy 
or  eighty  houses.  The  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Party  recently  explored  the 
ruins,  and  examined  the  rock-hewn 
tombs,  the  sarcophagi,  and  the  Roman 
theatre.  (Josh.  xvii.  11,  16 ;  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  10,  12  ;  2  Sara.  xxi.  12.) 

BSTH-SHEMESH  =  house  of  the 
tun.  1.  A  city  of  Judah,  assigned  to 
the  priests.  In  the  pestilence,  in  the 
days  of  Samuel,  **  fifty  thousand  and 
three  score  and  ten  men"  died.  (I 
Sam.  vi.  19.)  The  larger  number  may 
be  an  interpolation,  and  the  account 
of  Joseph  us,  and  several  manuscripts 
is  probably  correct,  that  **  seventy 
men"  were  slain.  It  is  called  **Ir- 
shemcsh"  in  Josh.  xix.  41;  and  the 
inhabitants  were  called  "  Bethshe- 
mitcs."  (1  Sam.  vi.  18.)  It  is  now 
called  Ain  Shcms ;  and  here  are  still 
the  vestiges  of  a  former  extensive  city. 
(Josh.  xxi.  16 ;  2  Cbron.  xxviii.  18  ;  1 
Kings  iv.  0;  2  Kings  xiv.  11.)  2.  A 
city  in  Naphtali.  (Josh.  xix.  38 ; 
Judg.  i.  33.)  3.  A  city  of  Issachar. 
(Josh.  xix.  22.)   4.— See  On. 

BETH-SIIITTAH  =  acacia  house. 
A  place  through  which  the  Midianites 
flea,  when  defeated  by  Gideon  in  the 
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Yalley  of  Jczrccl.    It  is  probably  the 

grescDC  village  of  Shuttay  not  far  from 
fount  Tabor.  Others  locate  it  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  not  far  from 
Abcl-mcholah.  CJudp.  vii.  22.) 

BETII-TAPPU AH  =  Aoitfe  of  n)y 
pies.  A  city  in  the  mountains  of 
Jrnlah,  not  far  from  Hebron,  now 
called  Trfffth,    (Josh.  xv.  53.) 

BETUUEL=aio</e  of  God,  1.  A 
place  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Simoon. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  30.)  It  is  called  *•  Be- 
thur*  in  Josh.  xix.  4.  In  the  srime 
list  of  cities,  in  Josh.  xv.  30,  we  find 
"  Chesil,"  written  instead  of  Bethuel. 
The  same  place  appears  also  to  have 
been  called  "  Bethel."  (Josh.  xii.  10 ; 
1  Sam  XXX.  27.)  The  site  of  this 
place  has  been  fixed  at  BeitulcL,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Beit  Jibrin.  Others 
identify  it  with  KImlasa,,  the  ancient 
Elcusfl,  a  few  miles  south-west  of 
Beershcba,  where  arc  extensive  ruins 
covering  several  acres.  2.  The  father  of 
Rebekah.  (Gen.  xxii.  22, 23;  xxiy.  15.) 

BETHUJi.— See  BExniEL. 

BETH-ZUK=AoM5co/Me  rock,  A 
city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  It  was 
fortified  by  Kehoboam,  and  again  also 
by  the  Alaccabees.    The  site  of  this 

J»lacc  seems  to  be  the  ruined  tower  and 
ountain  near  edk-Dhirweh,  on  the 
north  of  Hebron ;  it  is  now  called  Beit' 
Sur.  (Josh.  XV.  58;  2  Chron.  xi.  7 ; 
1  Chron.  ii.  45  ;  Neh.  iii.  16.) 

BETONIM=/>w^acm«.  A  place  in 
Gad.  (Josh.  xiii.  20.)  There  is  a  vil- 
lage in  the  Belka,  south  of  es-Salt, 
called  BatneK  which  may  have  been 
the  ancient  Betonim. 
tBETROTlI.— See  Marriage. 

BE UL AH =marr/e<f.  This  word  is 
used  metaphorically  of  Judca,  as  of  a 
land  desolated,  but  Jehovah  would 
again  delight  in  it,  and  it  should  be 
filled  with  inhabitants.    (Isa.  Ixii.  4.) 

BEZAI  =  sirorf/.  One  whose  pos- 
terity returned  from  the  exile.  (Ezra 
ii.  17  ;  Neh.  vii.  23  ;  x.  18.) 

BEZALEEL  =  in  the  shadow  of 
Godj  i.  e.,  inllislprotcction.  1.  A  famous 
artificer,  who  constructed  the  taberna- 
cle, and  prepared  its  various  furniture. 
(Ex.  xxxi.  2 ;  xxxv.  30.)  2.  One  who 
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pnt  away  his  strange  wife,  after  the 
exile.    (Ezra  x.  80.) 

B£Z£K=:%A/RiH^.  A  CAniftnitish 
royal  city,  which  fell  to  the  tribe  of 
Judab.  (Judg.  L  4 — 7  ;  1  Sam.  xl«  8.) 

BEZER=ore  of  gold  or  tilTcr.  1. 
A  Levitical  city  of  refuge  in  Bevbeiiy 
in  the  plain  of  Moab.  (Dent.  ir.  48  ; 
Josh.  XX.  8  ;  xxi  86.)  2.  A  descendant 
of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  87,  40.) 

BIBLE  =:  See  Scbiftcrb. 

jnCl\m=i}fouthfuL  The  father  of 
Sheba.    (2  Sam.  xx.  1.) 

BIDKAK=«toMer.  One  of  John's 
captains.    (2  Kings  ix.  25.) 

jSlQiTll\=qardtuer.  A  ennvch  in 
the  court  of  Ahasuems.    (Est  i  10.) 

BIGTHAN=^arc/eiifr,  or  perhjips 
gift  of  fortune,  .A  ennnch  in  the  court 
of  Ahasuems.  (Est.  ii.  21.)  Also  called 
"  Bigthana."    (Est.  vi.  2.) 

HlGiV AX^hiubandman  or  gardener, 
1.  One  who  relamed  with  Zemb babel 
from  the  exile.  (Ezra  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  viL 
7.)  2.  One  whose  posterity  retamed 
from  the  exile.  (Ezra  ii.  14 ;  Tiii.  14 ; 
Neh.  vii.  10.) 

BILD AD =guarrener.  TheShuhite, 
one  of  Job*s  three  friends.  (Job  ii.  11.) 

IPILEAM.— See  Ibleah. 

BILGAH  =  cheerfulness,  1.  The 
principal  of  the  fifteenth  class  or  conrse 
in  the  division  of  the  priests.  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  14.)  2.  One  of  the  priests.  (Neh. 
xii.  5, 18.)  He  is  also  csdled  "Bilgai." 
(Neh.  X.  8.) 

mLUAU-bashfulnesB.  1.  Rachel's 
handmaid.  (Gen.  xxz.  8 — 8.)  S.*— See 
Baalaii. 

BELHAN  =  bashful^  modest.  1.  A 
descendant  of  Seir.  (Gen.  xxxri  27; 
1  Chron.  i.  42.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  vii.  10.) 

BILSHAN=so7i  of  the  tonmtt^  i.e, 
eloquent.  One  who  returned  from  tho 
exile     (Ezra  ii.  2  ;  Neh.  vii.  7.) 

BIMHAL=son  of  ciranncision,  i.e.. 
circumcised*  A  descendant  of  Asher. 
(1  Chron.  vii.  33.) 

BIND.  To  bind,  and  to  loose,  aw 
synonymous  with  to  commandj  and  fo 
forbid.  What  our  Lord  said  to  Peter, 
He  said  to  the  apostles  gcnerallj: 
"  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind,"  etc ; 
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nlerring  not  to  the  condemning  or 
■biolring  of  per$on9f  bat  to  matters 
connected  witn  the  ritnal  disfvensation. 
(Hatt.XTL19.)  **Bmdingandloosing," 
ia  the  Ungaage  of  the  Jewt,  expressed 
permitting  or  forbidding,  or  jadidallj 
oeclaring  anything  to  be  Uwfal  or 
DnlawfuT.    In  the  admission  of  their 
doctors,  to  interpret  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  ther  pnt  a  kej  and  a  table- 
look   into   their   hands,   with  these 
words:  ''Beceire  the  power  of  bind- 
iojr  and  loosing,"  to  which  there  seems 
to  be  an  allnsion  in  Lake  xi.  52.    So 
Christ  sajs,  "I  am  not  come  to  de- 
stroy"— to  unloose  or  dissolve — "the 
law,  bnt  to  fulfil  it,"  that  is,  to  con- 
firm and  establish  it.    The  apostles 
decUre  how  much  of  the  ritual  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation  is  binding  upon 
us ;  and  what  they  have  not  bound  is 
loM€  to  us,  that  is,  we  are  free  from 
obligation  to  it.     (Matt.  xriiL   18; 
John  XX.  23 ;  Acts  xy.  28—29.) 

BIN1£A=a  g^tihing  forth,  fountain, 
A  descendant  of  Benjamin,  (l  Chron. 
Tiii.  37  ;  ix.  i3.) 

BINNUI=a  building.  1.  A  son  of 
rahath-moab.  (Ezra  x.  30.)  2.  A  son 
of  Bani.  (Ezra  x.  38.)  3.  Two  of  the 
Lcvites.  (Ezra  viii.  83  ;  Neh.  iii.  24 ; 
X.  1> ;  xii.  8.)    4.—  See  Baki. 

BIRDS.  The  general  ground  of 
distinction  of  birds  into  clean  and  un- 
clean is,  that  those  which  feed  on  grain 
or  seeds  are  clean  ;  while  those  which 
ficTour  fish  or  carrion,  are  unclean. 
The  former  might  be  eaten,  and  some 
of  them  offered  in  sacrifice,  the  latter 
not.  (Lev.  i.  14—17;  v.  7 — 10;  xi. 
13—20;  xir.  4—7;  Dent.  xiv.  11— 
20.)  There  is  much  difiSculty  in  the 
identification  of  the  birds  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Our  English  translators 
were,  it  may  be  supposed,  very  limited 
in  their  knowledge  on  this  subject ; 
for  the  same  Hebrew  words  in  Leviti- 
cus and  Deuteronomy  are  not  always 
rendered  by  the  same  term  in  our 
language ;  thus,  the  "  vulture"  of  the 
former  book  is  in  the  latter  called  the 
**  glede ;"  and  there  are  many  similar 
variations  in  different  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  regard  to  other  birds 
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and  other  animals.  Moses,  to  incul- 
cate humanity  on  the  Hebrews,  orders, 
if  they  find  a  bird's  nest,  not  to  take 
the  dam  with  the  young,  but  to  suffer 
the  old  one  to  fly  away,  and  to  tako 
the  young  only.  (Dent.  xxii.  6,  7.)  It 
seems  that  the  Babylonians  practised 
a  species  of  hawking;  (Dan.  iii.  38; 
Baruch  iii.  17 ;)  the  Egyptians  also 
hunted  birds,  as  is  evident  from  the 
paintings  on  the  ancient  monuments. 
(Hos.  XI.  11 ;  Prov.  vii.  23.^ 

BIBSHA  =  son  of  wickedness,    A 
king  of  Gomorrah.    (Gen.  xiv.  2.) 

BIRTH.  In  Oriental  countries  mo- 
thers were  usually  the  only  assistants 
of  their  daughters  in  chila-birth.  In 
cases  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty, 
those  matrons,  who  had  acquired  some 
celebrity  for  their  skill  on  occasions  of 
this  nature,  were  invited  in ;  and  in 
this  manner  arose  that  class  of  women 
denominated  midwives.  (Ex.  i.  16— 
19.)  The  child  was  no  sooner  bom, 
than  it  was  washed  in  a  bath,  rubbed 
with  salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes.  (Ezek.  xvi.  4.)  The  mother 
after  the  birth  of  ,&  son,  was  unclean 
for  seven  days,  and  during  the  thirty- 
three  days  succeeding  the  seren  of  un* 
cleanness,  remained  at  home.  After 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  the  number  of 
the  days  of  uncleanness  and  seclusion 
at  home  was  doubled.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period,  she  went  into  the 
tabernacle  or  temple,  and  offered  a 
lamb  of  a  year  old  ;  or  if  she  was  poor, 
two  turtle  doves,  or  two  young  pigeons, 
for  a  sacrifice  of  purification.  (Lev, 
xii.  1—8;  Luke  ii.  22—24.)  The 
birthday  of  a  son,  especially,  was  made 
a  festival ;  and  on  each  successive  year 
it  was  celebrated  with  renewed  demon- 
strations of  festivity  and  joy.  (Gen.  xl. 
20  ;  Job.  i.  4  ;  Matt.  xiv.  6.) 

BIRTHRIGHT.— Sec  Fibst-Bobk. 

BIHZAVITH  =  we/l  of  olives.  A 
female  descendant  of  Asher.  (I  Ghron. 
vii.  31.) 

BISHLAM=so«  of  peace.  A  Per- 
sian officer  in  Palestine.   (Ezra  iv.  7.) 

BISHOP.  The  Greek  word  epis- 
ccpos,  rendered  '*  bishop,"  singifies  an 
overseer  or  superintendent ;  and   is 
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nscd  to  dcsif^atc  the  pastor,  he  who 
presidvsj  not  "  rules,"  ^1  Thcss.  v.  12 ; 
1  Tim.  V.  17,)  in  the  church.  (Acts 
XX.  28 ;  Phil.  i.  1  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2—7  ; 
Tit.  i.  5 — I).)  The  word  is  evidently 
of  the  same  import  as  preshjter  or 
"  elder ; "  for  the  terms,  as  they  occur 
in  the  New  Testament^  appear  to  be 
synonymous,  and  are  used  indifferently. 
Thus  the  same  persons  that  are  called 
*  bishops,"  are  also  called  "  elders." 
Hence,  when  Paul  came  to  Miletus, 
he  sent  to  Ephesus  for  the  presbyters 
of  the  church,  and  thus  addressed 
them,  "Take  heed,  therefore,  unto 
yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over 
which  the  Uoly  Ghost  has  made  you 
bishops,  or  overseers."  (Acts  xx.  17  ; 
Tit.  i.  5  ;  1  Pet.  v.  1.^  Christ  is  called 
'^  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our 
souls.    (1  Pet.  ii.  25.) 

BITHIAH =t/«w(7/«/f  r,  i.e.,  icorshippcr 
of  Jehovah.  The  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  wife  of  Mered,  a 
descendant  of  Judah,  before  the  exodus. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  18.) 

BITlIRON=«€c/ion,  or,  a  region  cut 
up.  Probably  the  name  of  a  district, 
noted  for  a  range  of  hills  and  valleys ; 
a  craggy  valley,  or  mountain  gorge. 
(2  Sam.  ii.  20.) 

BlTll  YN I A = recfion  of  violc  nee.  A 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Euxine 
Sea  and  the  Propontis,  bounded  west 
by  Mysia,  south  and  east  by  Phrygia 
and  Galatia,  and  cast  by  Paphlagonia. 
It  now  forms  one  of  the  districts  of 
Turkish  Anatolia,  and  is  the  nearest 
proviflce  to  Turkey  in  Europe.  When 
Paul  attempted  to  go  into  Bitliynia 
with  Timothy,  it  is  said  **the  Spirit 
sufFered  them  not."  (Acts  ii.  9  ;  xvi.  7, 
8;  1  Pet.  i.  1.) 

BlTl'ER  HERBS.  According  to 
the  command  of  Moses,  (Ex.  xii.  8; 
Kum.  ix.  11,)  the  Hebrews  were  to  eat 
the  lamb  of  the  passover  with  a  salad 
of  *'  w/r/o;7/rt= bitters, rendered  *' bitter 
herbs."  Among  thehcrbs  which  were 
then  eaten,  as  salad  with  meat,  the 
Septuagint  has  endh-es  for  the  Hebrew 
word.  Jaromc  giye8  wild  lettuce ;  the 
Chaldee  translator,  Jonathan,  has  two 
words  which  probablv  danoic horehonnd 
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and  lettuce,  or  some  species  of  cichori  am* 
It  may  hare  been  the  tr<^  cress  so  ab« 
nndant  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The 
modem  Jews  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  eat 
the  lamb  of  the  passover  with  lettuce. 
The  use  of  bitter  herbs  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  to  call  to  their  remembrance 
the  severe  and  cmel  bondage  from 
which  Jehovah  delivered  them,  when 
they  were  brought  oat  of  Egypt. 

BITTERN.  This  bird  is  abont  the 
size  of  a  heron,  and  of  the  same  genus ; 
inhabiting  fens  and  marshes,  and  has 
a  deep  hoarse  cry,  which  is  often  heard, 
in  the  twilight,  from  its  lonely  hannts. 
The  language  of  prophecy,  pointing 
out  the  solitude  and  desolation  which 
should  come  upon  the  cities  of  Baby* 
Ion,  (Isa.  xiv.  28,)  and  Nineyeb,  (Zeph. 
ii.  14,)  and  npon  the  land  of  Idnmea, 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  11,)  says,  that  thej  should 
become  a  possession  for  the  *^  bittern,** 
and  other  wild  creatures.  Some  sup* 
pose'  that  the  Hebrew  word  l-ipjtod, 
like  the  Arabic  kumfud,  designates 
the  hedge-hog  or  the  porcupine.  Bat 
others  think  that  the  common  ithite 
heron,  or  some  species  of  bittern,  not 
uncommon  in  the  marshes  of  western 
Asia,  is  intended. 

BIZJOTHJAH  =  contempt  of  Je^ 
hovah.  A  place  in  the  south  of  Jndab^ 
(Josh.  XV.  28.) 

BIZTHA=ca5/rafeef.  A  eonnch  in 
the  court  of  Xerxes,    (Est.  i.  10.) 

BLAINS.  The  )>lain8  or  pistnles 
which  broke  out  upon  the  Effyptians, 
and  all  their  beasts,  in  the  sixtn  plague^ 
appears  to  have  been  a  disease  attend- 
ed by  feverish  cutaneous  eraptions^ 
and  to  have  become  burning  sores, 
inflamed  ulcers,  or  boils.  Some  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  a  species  of  th9 
black  leprosy,  endemic  in  Egypt,  and 
called  by  phvsicians  elephantiasis,  (Ex. 
ix.  9—11;  Lev.  xiii.  18—20.)  It  i» 
also  called  the  "  botch  of  Egypt." 
(Deut.  xxviii.  27—35.) 

BLASPHEMY.  This  Greek  word 
in  its  original  use,  denotes  evil  speak* 
ing,  dcfaination,  slander,  or  reviling, 
against  whomsoever  it  be  vented.  It 
is  frequently  employed  in  reference  to 
men  and  things ;  (Matt.  xv.  19 ;  Mark; 
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TiL  22;  CoL  iU.  8;  Rev.  ii.  9;)  and  ia 
sometimes  rendered  "  eril  speaking ;" 
(Eph.  iT.  81;)  "rwling,-^  (Mark  xr. 
29 ;  1  Tim.  tL  4 ;  Jude  9 ;)  and  '*  re- 
Tiling.**  rMatt.  xxTii.  89.)    But  in  the 
restrictea  sense  in  which  it  is  general* 
I7  used,  it  denotes  trnpiotM,  irreverent^ 
or  insuiting  kmffuage,  concerning  Grod 
or  any  of  His  names  or  atknbntes. 
Whoever  thinks  of  the  character  of 
God  as  infinitdy  holj,  jnst,  and  good, 
will  not  he  surprised  that  this  most 
heinonsioffence,  under  the  Mosaic  law, 
was  punished  with  death.  (Lev.  zxiv. 
10—16 ;  Mark  ii.  7 :  xiv.  64 ;  John  x. 
83 ;  Bev.  xui.  6—6.)    The  •*  blasphe- 
my  against  the  Holy  Ghost"  consisted 
in  imputing  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Christ,  or  His  Apostles,  in  His  name 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  the  agency  of  Satan.  (Matt.  xii.  81, 
32 ;  Mark  iu.  28—80 ;  Luke  xU.  10.) 
Our  Lord  .had  just  healed  a  demoniac, 
and  the  Pharisees  resisting  the  strong- 
est means  of  conviction,  wilfully  gave 
this  malicious  turn   to  the   miracle. 
The  sin  of  utter  or  complete  apostacy 
seems  to  bear  a  near  resemblance  to 
it.    (Heb.vi.  4— 8;x.  26— 31.)    The 
lirst  was  a  sin  in  the  face  of  the  strong- 
est evidence  to  the  senses;  and  the 
second  is  a  sin  against  the  strongest 
convictions  of  the  moral  consciousness. 
For  these  sins  '*  there  remaineth  no 
more  sacrifice."    The  crime  of  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is 
said,  shall  not  be  forgiven,  '*  neither 
in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to 
come,"  that  is,  it  shall  never  bo  for- 
given.   The  **  sin  unto  death"  seems 
to  designate  such  sins  as  extinguish 
spiritual  life,    (1  John  v.  16, 17 ;  comp. 
1  John  iii.  14.) 

BLASTUS  =  <7tfr»i.  A  man  who 
had  charge  of  Herod  Agrippa's  bed- 
chamber. (Acts  xii.  20.) 

BLEMISH.  The  imperfections  or 
deformities,  which  were  called  **  blem- 
ishes," which  unfitted  men  for  the 
priesthood,  and  animals  for  sacrifice, 
are  carefully  enumerated.  (Lev.  -xxf. 
17—23  ;  xxii.  19—25  ;  Deut.  xv.  21.) 
The  perfections  required  by  the  law, 
adumbrated  the  perfection  of  Christ's 
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I  priesthood,  and  the  immaculate  purity 
of  His  sacrificial  offering.  (1  Pet.  i.  19.) 
BLESSING.      There    are    three 
points  of  view  in  which  the  acts  of 
blessing  may  be  considered :  1.  When 
God  is  said  to  bless  His  people,  either 
by  the  promise  of,  or  the  communica- 
tion of  bodily  or  spiritusJ,  temporal 
or  eternal  good.    (Gen.  i.  22;  xxiv. 
86 ;  Job  xlii.  12  ;  Ps.  xlv.  2 ;  civ.  24, 
28;  Luke  xi.  9—13;   James  i.  17.) 
2.  When  men  are  said  to  bless  God, 
which  is  an  act  of  thanksgiving  to  Him 
for  his  mercies.   (Ps.  ciii.  1,  2 ;  cxlv. 
1 — 8.)  3.  Men  are  said  to  bless  their 
fellow-creatures  when  they  wish  them 
well;  or  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
they  predict  blessings   to  come  upon 
them.       Thus,    Melchisedec   blessed 
Abraham.  (Gren.  xiv.  19  ;  Heb.  vii.  1, 
6,  7.)   Jacob  blessed  his  sons ;  (Gen. 
xlix.  1 — 28  ;  Heb.  xi.  21 ;)  and  Moses 
blessed  the  children  of  Israel.  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  1 — 29.)    The  form  of  blessing 
prescribed  in  the  Hebrew  ritual,  (Num. 
vi.  23 — 27,)  was  probably  pronounced 
standing,  with  a  loud  voioe,  and  with 
the    hands   raised    towards    heaven. 
(Num.  vi.  23 — 27;    Luke  xxiv.  50.) 
National  blessings  and  cursings  were 
sometimes  pronounced.  (Deut.  xxvii. 
12—20  ;  xxviii.  1—68.) 

BLINDNESS.  Most  travellers 
have  noticed  the  frequency  of  cases  of 
ophthalmia,  and  of  blindness  in  the 
East.  The  floating  particles  of  heated 
sand  can  scarcely  be  considered  the 
principal  cause  of  disease  of  the  eyes, 
as  the  wandering  Arabs  arc  not  attacked 
by  it.  The  disease  is  supposed  to  arise 
mainly  from  the  filthy  habits  of  the 
people,  and  the  infection  may  be  com- 
municated by  carelessness,  from  one 
to  another,  or  even  by  flics,  which  pass 
from  the  sores  of  beggars  in  the  streets, 
and  settle  on  the  eyes  of  others.  Jesus 
frequently  cured  the  blind.  (Mark  viii. 
22—25  ;  John  ix.  1—33.)  Moses  ex- 
tended the  protection  of  special  statutes 
to  the  blind.  (Lev.  xix.  14 ;  Deut.  xxvii. 
18.)  Blindness  was  sometimes  inflicted 
as  a  punishment.  (Gen.  xix.  11  ;  Acts 
xiii.  11.)  The  term  **  blindness"  is  often 
used  to  denote  ignorance  or  a  wani  of 
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(lUccmmcnt  in  divine  thinpu  (Isa.  ri. 
10  ;  xiii.  IS,  1»  :  Matt.  xv.  14.)  Christ, 
a4  a  itronhot  and  divine  teacher,  was 
blind-fvuded,  in  order  to  expose  Kim 
to  reproach  and  ridica!e.  (Luke  xxii. 
64.^ 

BrA>Or>.  Tlic  use  of  blood,  as  an 
article  of  food,  was  ahtolntetj  pro- 
hibited to  Noah;  (Gen.  ix.  4;)  and 
also  by  the  Mi)saie  law.  because  **  the 
life  of  the  tlcsh  is  in  the  blood;" 
(Lev.  xvii.  10—14  ;)  and  the  same  in- 
junction was  renewed  to  the  converts 
to  Christianity.  (Acts  xv.  2i>.)  The 
true  roAson  of  the  prohibition  of  blood 
for  food,  wA«,  no  doubt,  a  sacrificial 
one :  "  It  is  the  bloi^d  that  maketh  an 
atonement  for  the  soul."  (Lev.  xvii. 
11.^  The  death  of  the  victim  sacrificed 
was  not  only  an  acknowledgment  of 
tlie  pon.ll  desert  of  sin  on  the  part  of 
the  ofTorer,  but  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  symbolized  the  divine  accept- 
ance of  that  blood,  in  lieu  of  the  life 
of  the  ofTendcr;  thus  exhibiting  in 
type,  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  for 
us,  and  the  redeeming;  virtue  ofUis 
blood.  (  Acts  XX.  28 :  Uoni.  v.  0  ;  Eph. 
i.  7;  lleb.  ii.  0  ;  ix.  7—21 :  1  John  ii. 
L»;  Hev.  i.  5.)  The  term  -blood"  is 
also  used  for  relationship,  or  con- 
Fnntfuinity :  (John  i.  13 ;  Acts  xvii. 
1*0  : )  for  our  mortal  natnre ;  (^Matt.  xvi. 
17:1  Cor.  xv.  50 ;  Eph.  vi.  2 ;)  and 
as  the  symbol  of  slnughtor  and  mortal- 
ity. (Isa.  xxxiv.  3;  Ezck.  xiv.  19.) 
And  wine  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  blood  of  the  grape."  (Gen.  xlix.  U  ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  14.) 

BLDOl),  AvKNGEROF. — Scc  AVEX- 
OER  OF  Blood. 

BLUE.  This  term  probably  desig- 
nates the  ccntfatHf  or  light  blue.  It  was 
the  sacred  colour  of  the  Hebrews  and 
also  of  the  Egj-ptians.  (Ex.  xxv.  4.) 
We  know,  from  the  blue  stripes  at  the 
hem  of  some  of  the  mummy  cloths,  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  used  woad  for 
dying  blue ;  and  tlierc  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  their 
mode  of  dying  the  curtains  of  tl:o 
tabernacle,  the  robe  of  the  high  priest's 
ephod,  and  the  fringe  of  their  garments 
blue,  from  that  nation.  They  aouie- 
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times  imported  fabrics  of  blue.    (Ex« 
XX  vi.  1, 86 ;  Jer.  x.  9 ;  Eaek.  xxvii.  7, 84.) 

BOANEBGES=soJw  of  tkmnder  or 
of  commotion,  A  suVname  applied  bjr 
Christ  to  James  and  John,  the  aona 
of  Zebedee,  on  account  of  their  fenrid 
and  impetnons  spirit.  (Mark  ilL  17 ; 
Lnke  ix.  53,  54.) 

BOAR,  WILD.  This  animal  la 
the  original  of  all  the  Tarieties  of  the 
ho^  kind.  Becent  traveUen  itiU  de- 
scribe the  wild  boar  as  common  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  plain  of 
Carmel.  This  ferocious  and  aestmc- 
tive  animal,  not  satisfied  with  deronr- 
ing  the  fruit,  laeerates  and  breaks  with 
his  sharp  tiuks,  the  branches  of  ^ 
Tine,  or  with  his  snout  digs  it  np  bj 
the  roots,  and  tramples  it  under  hit 
feet.    (Ps.  Ixxx.  13.) 

BOAT.^Seo  Ship. 

BOAZ=a/acrt/y.  1.  A  descendant  of 
Judah,  who  married  Ruth;  and  through 
him  is  traced  the  regular  succession  of 
Hebrew  kings.  (Judg.  ii.  1 — ^23 ;  it  2; 
iii.  2  ;  iv.  21 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  11,  12.)  In 
Matt.  i.  5,  he  is  called  "Booz."  2.  One 
of  the  two  massive  braxen  columns  set 
up  before  the  temple  of  Solomon,  to 
support  the  projecting  roof  of  the 
porch.  (1  Kings  viL  21 ;  2  Chron. 
Iii.  17.) 

BOCUEIi\J=theJirst-horn  is  As.  A 
son  of  Azel.  (1  Chron.  viil.  88 ;  ix.  44.) 

BOCHIM=  the  weepina$.  A  place 
near  Gilgal;  so  called,  because  here 
the  Hebrews  lifted  up  their  roioes  and 
wtpt,  when  charged  with  disobedience 
and  threatened  with  punishment, 
(Judg.  ii.  1 — 5.) 

BOHAN  =  thumb.  A  son  of  Ren- 
ben  ;  from  whom  also  comes  the  name 
"  Ebenbohan"=sfoncq/*i3oAaa,  a  place 
on  the  confines  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min.   (Josh.  XV.  6  ;  xviii.  17.) 

BOILS.— See  Blaixs. 

BONDAGE.— See  CArTvnrr. 

BONDMAN.— See  Servant. 

BONNET,— See  I^Iitre,  and  TuR' 

BAX. 

BOOK.  The  Hebrews  appear  to 
have  employed  tiie  two  words  sephtr^ 
and  megiUtih,  to  designate  what  we 
term  a  bookf  or  wntiug  of  any  kind. 
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StpAtr  ilgDifiM  uij;  kind  id  miting  or 
knavledee ;  (Dan.  i.  1 7 ;)  >  bill  of  anj 
kind  ;  (jer.  xxxiL  11 ;  Job  ttxi,  S5  ; 
Dent.  uJT.  1—8 ;)  an  epiitle  or  let- 
ter ;  (S  Sun.  xJ.  14  ;  8  Kingi  x.  1  0 
•IfO  wiitins  or  a  book;  CQmi.  t.  1 ; 
Ex.  xTiL  if !  ixiT.  7 ;  Joih.  tUI.  U  ; 
Ft.  Uix.  28;)  the  Mcnd  book*— the 
HoIrScriptwec  (Dati.ix.2.)  MmllaA 
tignifle*  a  book  whicli  roll*  np ;  Beaee 
vtgillatk  tgAtr  i»  the  roll  at  the  book, 
or  "  voluneot  tltebo(^''(Pa.  si- 7,)  m 
>ppIiedtoUiebookofttML«ir.'Tiiongli 
bookt  are  referred  t«  earlier  llian 
the  time  of  Uoim,  (Oen.  r.  1,)  and  of 
Job,  jet,  wliat  we  eallboolu  were  tin< 
kaoTit  to  the  andent  Hebmn^  at  leatt 
in  dicir  pretent  eonrenient  form.  In 
the  moet  ancient  timet,  docnmentt 
dtaigned  to  be  trannntttedto  potierity, 
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Dent.  zxviLZ,8;  Joih.  viii.  83.)  The 
pablic  doennuou  of  the  Esfptiaiu,  the 
Edomites,  the  Babjloniant,  and  the  At- 
(f  riant,  were  wHttea  on  the  rocks,  and 
OD  pillan  and  ilabt ;  (Job  xix.  21  Q  and 
fometimei  on  tile*  or  brick*.  (Eiek. 
ii'.  I.)  Plate*  of  copper  and  of  lead 
were  Qted  for  inicriptioiia ;  (Jer.  xvii. 
1  ;  1  Mace.  Tiii.  22 ;)  also  Ublcts  of 
wood,  or  lome  timilarmateiiBl.  (Nntn. 
T.  S3  ;  Iia.  XXX.  8  ;  Hab.  ii.  2  ;  Eiek. 
xxxTii.  16;  Lake  i.  63.)  The  fine 
inner  bark  ilibtrj  of  tree*  wB*  eoclj 
Dwd  a*  asntntanceforwritine.  Eren 
at  thiidaj,  bookt  made  with  the  leave* 
C folium)  at  different  tree*,  are  commoQ 
amongtbe  Indian  natioQi.  TheEgyp- 
tians,  in  ordinary  writing,  nsedpapynii. 
It  wai  obtained  from  a  reed  or  eedge, 
the  (^rfrmpupjf™*,  which  drew  in  the 
■*ampi  of  tbe  Mile.  Tlie  Qotpelt  and 
come  of  tbe  Bpistlei  were  probablj 
nritten  on  papjmt,  (clinrta,  2  John, 
12.)  and  it  i*  not  onlikcly  that  the 
Ilebiew  writer*  were  acquainted  with 
it.  (Ex.  ii.  3.)  Linen  wa*  alto  uied 
ancientlj,  ua  *nbttancBlowriienpon. 
Tbe  Hebrew  writer*  teem  to  have 
nied  either  papyrn*,  or  linen,  or  the 
tkin*  at  animal*— .sometime*,  perhaps, 
the  one,  and  lometiinei  the  other. 
Ul 


BUO 

The  mannfactnre  of  parchment,  tiiem- 
branu;  2  Tim.  ir.  8,)  and  the  tqiiara 
form  of  bookt,  are  laid  to  have  been 
invented  at  PergamoB,  whence  the  word 
parchiaetit,  abont  n.r.  200.  The  term 
"sealed,"  when  applied  to  a  book  or 
roll,  iignifie*  ynrtvtaltd,  or  not  nnder- 
itood.  (I*a.  xxix.  11,  12;Zeeh.T.ai 
i.  4 ;  Bev.  T.  1.) 


Dan.  X 


A  verj  good  idea  maj  be  formed  of 
anancientroll.bjiDppoaing  a  common 
newipaper  to  have  rodi  or  roller*  at 
the  right  and  left  tide.  The  reader 
take*  hold  of  the  rod*,  and  unroU*  the 
■heet  until  he  comes  to  the  desired 
column,  and  keeps  before  him  jntt  ao 
much  at  he  would  read,  as  in  the  illut- 
— ■=--      (Lukoi. ' 


(Ezek.  ii.  10.)  The  page*  resemblei 
the  following,  in  their  general  appear- 
ance, thongh  thej  were  of  coarse  wider 
and  longer  than  these : 


lYTiiiN  (John  i.  1-4.) 
The  ancient*  seldom  wrote  their 
compositions  with  their  own  handl; 
but  dictated  them  to  tlieir  freedmen 
and  tlftve*.  Thev  were  then  tran- 
scribed b;  the  caiiigcaphitt,  and  r«- 
ceived  from  the  corrector  the  extreme 
perfection  they  required.  Manj  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  pr»- 


BOO 


HOT 


roid.  and  nlmeBL  us  to  eridcn 
vi».  ..  --    tiicir  pood  mill.    .'Ex.  iii.  irO — 2'2 

rnmitoiiiionr  o:  ivrri-  kii!.:  rituii.  In         !>'. i>lATH=:»;.'7.v  rrpinn,   or 
„i{]iJifi!  onK  i«v  :raii«r7ij»xs.    Aiil    A   i>lacc  m  the  xribe  of  Jud^h 
"hec  Uif  iixiiiusrr:M«  1:;»l.  ii;L=«CL  ».     Ki^p^  xxii.    l.")     It   is  :il«o  wr 


jfitf      ... 


LvcL  lii'. 
n-  ■  ;.  .;:.r    I'l'.  :.    v  ^'-L  C'in.:i::r*  iTi 


:»  1::.M  I'l'i-T  -'I."  *■'.'"■"'  ■...:  fc 
-:■  iiiu  f".  ill  'ivc'r.:  xi*:-  ii.inL. 
"...  V.  i.  .1.  wi«i:i-  s:ilJ  leave  l 
u-  ]i:  ';_i.=  I.'  ibt  booksilier. 
M.i.nii'..  run.  :.::.:uTi:.- :ci  iii«:«L" 
-f-  '    I  .■:  »'!::  niC-ii:  v. 

j|^  ■•■J,  r  ;■.*     ••■'i      t  .  .  .  ~. .  •  ■  •  ..-     •■•?'•  i'j^»      I'. 

l,f.  *  :•  : -.  ; -r"jr  :.:.  i.!!i:«:i:.r.  ic*  liir 
,.,i:.:«.  Vis:..-:'.'-  --  «:.:;:-  t-f  t::;cf  ld;: 
n:  \  .!.v;'-*  . :  t-:  ■  i-^  '^'t'f  cT.!*.:lti  :  c-r 
1  II. i  *  .  i:  I.  :■•  V  r'.:.:i.l.'p."i.l  :fl^Jl■^ 
j^.  r,'^ .-:"->  .:'  ::■.  .^i^.*.  cfT-iTxllr  cf 

flu    '■'■  •-•'-    ■*  *      ".:.*.i.:j-  t.\:-Zi€  vcri 

:  ..;  .    \...  ^:  Vi  J.  IT,  ;^:  ^ 
\\    :  ■       A:  :  ilif  "iiook  i 


•  •• 
.   -    -^  "»- 


Lv)S(.iM.    The  fcishlcs  in  the 

sTUL'r  cjh'jotijh'nu:  to  t  degree  nn* 

fixnonp  Donbcrn  nttlonf.     (SoL  ! 

v::;.   ji;.^    TTbon  persons  are  a 

;r.  chTTy  cst  iLinp  their  Lands  w 

noi  (-{in Tain,  thrr  use  for  the  par 

n    fold  ic  the  bosom  of  their  i 

Luke  VI.  r.?. :  The  -  Good  Sliepbi 

■••jsaid  to  r^rrr  the  lambs  in  His  bo: 

Ub,.  x'..  ha'  The  nse  of  the  ten 

•lohr.  ;.  iS.  imports  the  peculiar 

Mrfcr:  i:ni:r  of  the  Father  and  the: 

-  • 

**  A.'irLhcm's     bacom.**     fiparati 
st>:>L('t:  of  ec  the  abode  of  Lazam 
parijJiSi.     Luke  X'^i.  22,  23.)  is 
allusion    to  the  f^rimial  custon: 
•ff. ■;..;./?   at    tabic-.    Tie    pnests 
cliDcd  on  &  ronrh.  resting  on  the 
Arm.  iLc  ]irad  falling  almost  upon 
b:cKSi  of  the  nearest  person  bch 
.KLn  x:ii.  2":  xxi.  tS^.^    The  f 
tLcf  .c;reichci:  ou;.  «*onld  be  ea 
trcessirile  for  the  purpose  of  wash 
i.r  as:>:nt:n2  tbcm.    v,Li:ke  rii.  . 
,lc'hn  xii.  2.V..^ 
r.CiM»K.— See  Bro3. 
1U■>^^ES.— See  Siiilmi. 
BuTCIL— See  Blaiss, 
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BOTTLE.      Bonlcs   ma.Ie  of  t 
>\irs  ».f  kiJs  and  goats  arc  still, 
.:.     av.k':€v.:W.    kso-I    by    the    people 
lie-     wi*!cr:i   A.'i.i,     The  head    being  c 
r*:^-     I  :^.  iVo  Ciire-iss  is  extracted  witho 
^':  ev:::^  the  bellj.  and  tbo  neck  sen- 
.      ,>:.o,  u'»-    ."*  S"i'  Kiouih  of  the  vessel  thus  forme 
,-  .V  .».-:  a:-.i  I'i    a*  «J*«  **•«!■  !•    When  a  travcllin^r  par 
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BOT 


BOX 


k  luge,  and  the  profpect  of  a  fresh 
imHj  of  water  distanty  large  skins 
sf  die  camel  or  ox,  two  of  which  are 
s  good  load  for  a  camel,  are  used.    A 
kind  of  bottle  of  prepared  leather, 
ibsped  something  like  a  ]>owder  flask, 
fig;  %  it  rery  common  in  the  East, 
lor  containing  water  or  liquid  batter 
The  term  "box,**  (2  Kings  is.  1,  8,) 
and  "▼ial,'*  (1  Sam.  x.  1,)  should  have 
been  ''flask*^  or  "bottle,^'  perhaps  of 
iMther.   The  propriety  of  patting  new 
wine    into   new   bottles,   which  will 
distend  themselves  to  the  swelling  of 
the  Cqnor,  and  thus  preserve  the  iirine 
to   maturity,    is   obvious;  while  old 
bottles  which  haws  been  previouslj 
stretched  by  the  some  process,  may, 
without    danger,   contain   old  wine, 
whose  fermentation  is  already  past. 
(Gen.  xxi.  15,  19;  Josh.  ix.  4,  13; 
Ps.  cxix.  83;  Judg.  iv.  19;  1  Sam.  xvi. 
20;  Matt.  ix.  17;  Luke  v.  38;  Job 
xxxii.     19.)       The    term    rendered 
••bottles,"  in  Jer.    xiii.    12;   xix.  1; 
xlviii.  12 ;  Isa.  xxx.  14,  margin,  pro- 
perly  means  earthen  vessels.    Bottles  or 
vases  of  earthenware  were  early  used ; 
(Judg.  iv.  19 ;)  the  same  Hebrew  term 
is  rendered  "  lordly  dish."    (Judg.  v. 
25.)    Earthenware  bottles  of  elegant 
shape  were  used  in  Egypt,  Fig.  3. 
And  glass  bottles,  of  various  shapes 
and    colours,  wore  manufactured  at 
Thebes,  as  early  as  2,000  B.C. ;  seve- 
riU  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum. — See  Glass. 
BOTTOMLESS  PIT.—Seo  Heli. 
BOW.    Ancient  militarv  bows  were 
generally  made  of  wood ;  but  in  some 
instances  they  were  of  copper,  rendered 
in  our  version  "  steel."    (Job  xx.  24 ; 
Ps.  xviii.  34.)    Those  of  wood  how- 
ever, were  so  strong,  that  the  soldiers 
sometimes  challenged  one  another  to 
bend  their  bows.    In  bending  the  bow, 
one  end  of  it  was  pressed  upon  the 
ground  by  the /oot,  the  other  end  was 
borne  down  by  the  left  hand  and  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  the  string 
was    adjusted    by    the    right.      This 
accounts  for  the  use  of  the  Hebrew* 
word  €Utral:=zto  tread  upon,  iu  refer- 
ence  to    the   bending   of   the  bow. 
143 


(1  Chron,  r.  18 ;  viii.  40 ;  Isa.  v.  28 ; 
xxi.  15;  Jer.  xlvi.  9.)  The  strings  for 
bows  were  made  of  thongs  df  leather, 
of  horse-hair,  and  of  tlio  sinews  of 
oxen.  "A  deceitful  bow,"  to  which 
the  people  of  Israel  are  compared, 
may  allude  to  a  bow  which  is  not  true, 
and  consequently  shoots  the  arrow  in 
a  wrong  direction.  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  57; 
Hos.  vii.  16.)  "To  break  the  bow," 
signifies  to  destroy  the  power  of  a 
people.  In  2  Sam.  i.- 18,  instead  of 
"  the  use  o/'the  bow,"  it  should  be  Tns 
Bow,  which  is  simply  the  title  of  the 
dirge  or  lamentation.  (Ps.  xlvi.  9; 
Jer.  xlix.  35 ;  Hos.  i.  5.) — See  Arciieb. 

BOW.— See  Rxiimow. 

BOWELS.  This  term  is  often  used 
by  the  Hebrew  writers  for  the  inner 
maiif  jest  as  we  often  use  the  word 
heart.  Hence  the  bowels  are  repre- 
sented as  the  scat  of  mercy,  tenderness, 
compassion,  etc.,  and  even  of  wisdom. 
(1  Kings  iii.  20 ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  15 ;  Jer, 
xxxi.  20;  Col.  iii.  12  ;  1  John  iii.  17; 
Job  xxxviii.  36  ;  Ps.  Ix  8,  margin.) 

BOWING.— See  Salctation. 

BOWLS.  The  *' bowls"  or  "  basons 
of  pure  gold,"  (Ex.  xxv.  29,)  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  were  most 
probably  vases  of  elegant  workman- 
ship, similar  to  those  we  fmd  depicted 
on  the  Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  and 
I^abylonian  monuments.  There  are 
in  the  British  Museum,  Egyptian  bowls 
of  porcelain,  Babylonian  bowls  of 
terracotta,  and  Assyrian  bronze  bowls : 
some  of  them  are  of  elegant  form. 
The  favourite  form  of  the  Egyptian 
bowl  was  the  lotus,  while  that  of  tho 
Hebrews  resembled  a  lily.  (Num.  vii. 
13  ;  1  Kinps  x.  21 ;  Judg.  v.  25.) 

BOX. — See  Bottlk. 

BOX  TREE.  The  Hebrew  word 
ieashur  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
designate  the  box-irce,  which  is  men- 
tioned as  furiiisliing  wood  for  tho 
future  temple,  (Isa.  xl.  13,)  and  re- 
ferred to  in  connection  with  tho 
cedar,  the  cypress,  and  the  acncia 
or  the  shittah  tree,  as  one  day  to  be 
seen  springing  up  and  flourishing 
in  dry,  barren,  and  unsheltered  wilds. 
(Isa.    xli.    19.)     The  Hebrew  word 
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^»«.ii|Miiy  of ''*•!  _'_  II- 
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■  s  ..nl  1 1 -Mil  th':  lijAi   ^;L     I: 

.  'vi  li.iM-  tifcn  bto:ie  i:::^:  in  ::.2 

,   .1    I  III*    M'mbite«.   Ii  cor.:.i:r.5 

•  111   1 1 '111    lioiiK':«.     ^1  =  ''.  :;\r.:v. 
^   :    !  .  Ji  r.  xlix.  13.  -2:  Ain.  i. 

...I      \\N\i.    .'J.'J.y      -'.   Ai:o::.er 
.,  ,1  iiiv  111  M'.al*,  in  later  times 
■  .il  ill  a  |{'»ri.in  province  of 
.,.*    l,i>    wiiit  "f  IJashan,  on  the 
III  ^  ii|i|Mr  Jordan,  now  culled 
..    I  \n\  iiiiiiH  of  this  ancient  city 
,   .,  .  ,i«n  Ml-.  ^■\hil;itin^;^lORni^l- 
\,l,  iii«i»»l  iinii«|'J*"Lv,  ^^it^^  many 
.    |,.  I  liniiiiiii  III  .iTijiiions.     (JtT. 
11*1,    Num.  xxxii.lM— JW;  1 
'         ^,      ■  .  «  I '.MiiTf^nys  it  contains 

''*     \» »   l.«milu-M.  ^ 

,.  »  .  ^  J  I  I   f    Aii»»ni;»iiu'ntrtlchftin 

"'  *     .     ^, ,.n   Iho   ^Mlsl   hv   hoth 

■     '    ...,  ,!,o  n.W»*\\i.  A^isyvians, 

*  ^     .  ■      .,»,     r  .K    Nvi.  11.1 
V*  \    ...    iMvl"  r.-xi.f.JM  lipircs 
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Il-iyCiL    As  trees  in  Scripture 

:    :  n.'.itlT    d^r:cte    great     men     anc 

'  '■.'.  .'lA  K  rrinches,  sproats,  or  plants, 

:  ri    tiiir    cfffpring.    Hence    oui 

1  •-:.  .:!  Ttsz-trci  10  His  boroan  nature, 

-  «:-.i-i  i  "R>d  from  the  stem  ol 

.';?••*   ir;  a  '-Branch   out  of   hii 

•.:?.~:lx:  is,  a  Prince  arising  from 

-    !  Tk-  Ij  ^f  Daria.  (Isa.  xi.  1.)    He 

•  :'.i-:  :j-llid -a  lender  plant,"  shoot- 

■  .•  .  l:  :;:—  tHc  trunk  or  root  of  an  old 

Tii — ■.":*  rijal  bouse  of  David,  at 

:j  ::  :.-=  i-  ..  forlorn  and  contemptible 

:  -i.:::z.    I?.i.  lili.  2;  Jer.  xxiii.  5; 

\s.x:...    15:    Zech.    iii.    8;    vi.    12.) 

C  -  r.«:"«  disciples  are  called  *'  branches,** 

-:i  :h  rcf-rcrce  to  their  union  with  Him. 

J  ■  .'-n  XV.  5.  6.) 

BRASS.     This    word    frequently 
occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  but  there  is 
l!::Ie  doubt  that  copj^er  is  intended; 
lTi.s.s  being  a  mixed  metal  of  modem 
invention.  (Gen.  iv.  22;  Dent,  viii.9.) 
"Copper"  was  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  about  the  temple  ;  (Ezr.'viiL 
27 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  7 ;  iv.  1 ;)  and  also 
for  fetters  ;  (JuJg.  xvi.  21;  2  Kings 
XXV.  7 ;)  forarmour ;  (1  Sam.xvii.  5,  (»;) 
und  musical  instruments*    (1  Chron. 
XV.  10 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  1.)    The  brass  of 
antiquity  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  bronze.    Tlie  E^rjpticns  obtained 
copper  from  Cyprus,  which  cave  its 
name  to  that  metal;  and  also  from  the 
mines    in  the  range  of  Sinai.    The 
various  implements  found  upon  the 
monuments  in  £yypt,  not  formed  of 
^'lUl  or  silver,  arc  painted  green,  and 
wore  unlcubtedly  of  copper  or  bronze. 
The  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  com- 
pounding metals  is  ahun<3an:ly  proved 
l»v  the  vases,  mirrors,  amis,  and  im- 
jli-.tuats    of    broize,    discovered    at 
ri-.ol'^s  aiid  in  other  parts  of  Egypt  f 
AW  \  :'..s  rur.iorousmcthcdsthey  adopt* 
:  ^\:   tiT  v.\ry;rg  the    compcsition    of 
'■..:.  *.  y  .1  v.:i:c!0U5  mixture  of  alloyi* 
.-  .■  >'  ,  ""C  r.  v.*.  I'lU"  many  qnalitics  of  the 
■■.-.■•.     TV.\x'  c:".:M  Vi^<^   broDie  or 
.        » .  V : .*.,  I  >  .^  k\: :  ui ::i  decree  of  elai- 
.  .-  •  ■.  :•  -■  :  ^  -"=>•■#  emi:ted  rich  and 
.■■...*    :.    .*-      "!.■;     Macedonian 
V   <  ;:»;  ."..I  i-^  a  k-rgdom  of 
vs'     V..-.    ;-.'^  'M^uutaiusd 
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BBE 


km*  mar  detiiniate  the  DiTiae  par- 

foiea.   (&ch.  Tul.) 
BBASEN  SEA.— See  Later. 

BBASEN  8EBPENT.  A  figure 
■ade  by  Moset  in  polished  copper  of 
ooe  of  thoee  fier^  ferpents  which 
were  tent  to  chastise  the  nmrmiiriiig 
Hebrewi  ia  the  desert.  It  was  pnt 
ipon  a  pole,  as  a  standard  or  ensign ; 
*'and  it  came  to  pass,  that  if  any  man 
had  been  bitten  by  a  serpent,  wben  he 
beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  trusting 
ta  Godf  he  liTea."  This  brasen  serpent 
was  prcsenrcd  as  a  monument  of  the 
Divine  mercj ;  bnt  in  process  of  time  it 
became  an  instmment  of  idolatry,  and 
was  destroyed  by  Hezekiah,  who  con- 
temptaooslj  called  it  ^  Nchnshtan":: 
fAc  brazen  serpent.  (2  Eangs  xyiii.  4.) 
The  drcnmstance  of  the  serpent  being 
lifted  np  was  typical  of  Christ  being 
lifted  np ;  and  as  the  Hebrews  who  were 
stung  were  healed  by  looking  to  the 
tMtiqrt,  so  sinners  everywhere  are 
healed  and  saved,  by  looking  up  to 
— believing  in  Jesus  Christ  crucified. 
(Num.  xxi.  8,  9 ;  John  iii.  14,  16.) 

BllEAD.    The  word  is  frequentlv 
used  in  Scripture  for  food  in  general. 
(Gen.  iii.  19  ;  xviii.  5  ;  xxviii.  20 ;  Ex. 
ii.  20.)    The  Hebrews  generally  made 
their  bread  of  wheat,  though  barley 
and  other  grains  were  sometimes  used. 
The  process  of  kneading,  was  perform- 
ed in  kneading  troughs,  (Gen.  xviii.  G; 
Ex.  xiL  34;  Jer.  vii.  8,;  or  wooden 
bowls,  such  as  the  Arabians  use  at  this 
day  for  a  like  purpose.    Very  simple 
leaven  was  used  in  the  dough.    The 
bread  was  sometimes  baked  in  a  kind 
of  oven ;  sometimes  on  iron  or  copper 
plates  over  the  fire;  and  sometimes 
under  the  ashes,  as  the  Arabs  often  do 
at    the    present    day.      The    Arabs 
frequently  bake  their  bread  in  round 
flat  cHkes,  in  the  embers  of  a  fire  of 
camel's  or  cowdung ;  and  it  is  found  to 
be,  though  dry  and  black,  quite  as  good 
as  the  common  bread  of  the  country. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  sometimes  em- 
ployed bakers.  (Gen.  xl.  2,  5,  16,  17.) 
They  are  seen,  accordingtoRossellini's 
plates,  working  the  dough  with  their 
feet,  and  going  through  the  various  | 
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operations  of  bread-baking.  Loaves 
of  fancy  bread  subsequently  appear  in 
various  ornamental  snapes,  triangles, 
squares,  circles,  etc.  The  hierogly- 
phics near  them  intimate  that  thej  are 
made  of  barley,  wheat,  millet,  etc., 
like  the  cakes  still  preserved  in  the 
Egyptian  room  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
baking  was  principally  the  work  of  the 
women ;  (G^en.  xix.  3 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  2G ; 
1  Sam.  viii.  18;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8;) 
in  later  times  there  seems  to  have 
been  public  bakers.  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21 ; 
Hos.  vii.  4—8.)  The  Hebrews  offer- 
ed unleavened  bread,  and  cakes,  and 
wafers  or  very  thin  cakes,  made  of 
fine  flour,  anointed  with  oil,  in  the 
tabernacle.  (Ex.  xxix.  2,  23 ;  Lev.  ii. 
4;  vii.  12,  13;  Num.  vi.  15, 19.)  Cakes 
were  sometimes  offered  t9  ^  the  queen 
of  heaven  " — the  moon.  (Jer.  vii.  18 ; 
xliv.  19.)  Manna  is  called  **  bread  from 
heaven."  (Ex.  xvi.  4.^  Christ  calls 
Himself  the  "  Bread  of  life,"  ns  He  is 
the  sustainer  of  life  to  every  believer. 
(John  vi.  48-61.) 


Qolilen  Tablo. 

BREAD,  SHEW.  The  "shew- 
bread,"  or  brecid  of  presence^  so  called 
because  it  was  continually  set  before 
Jehovah,  was  unleavened  bread,  offer* 
ed  every  Sabbath  day  on  the  golden 
table  which  stood  in  the  holy  plucc,  in 
twelve  "cakes"  or  loaves  of  a  square 
or  oblong  shape,  according  to  the  num* 
ber  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Salt  and 
frankincense,  and  probably  wine,  wero 
presented  at  the  same  time.  The  old 
loaves  were  removed  from  the  table  a» 
the  new  ones  were  brought  ou ;  and 
could  be  lawfully  eaten  by  none  but  the 
priests,  and  by  ikem  only  in  the  court 
of  the  sanctuary;  hence  it  is  called 
"  hallowed  bread."  (I  Sam.  xxi.  4 — G ; 
Matt.  xii.  1-5;  Ex.  xxv.  30 ;  Lev.  xxi  v. 
5 — 9.)  It  also  appears,  that  there  was 
always  near^the  alur  a  basket  full  of 
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two  fi'i't  seven  iiuhes  anil  u  half  high. 
ji  ii;i$  nui'lo  of  shittiin  woui],  overlaid 
witli  Turo  jii'M.  nii«l  had  a  srrccii  orbor- 
,'i-roi}  Jiret:«'M.  I th:iilri«i;r«uiid staves 
fi  r  cjrrv'.iij;  it,  and  the  dihhts.  spoons, 
...  \»r*..i;un»oulswereuUof  jroM.  (ICx. 
^v%  lJ-  :»":  xxxvii.  in — lii;  1  Kings 
^..  4>:  lU-h.  ix.  *J.j  Tile  illustration 
J  ..  ".  ::u'  Arehuf  ritu.-J,  at  Koine,  reprc- 

:.•  :/.o  t:«>lden  taMe,  the  j^ilver  trum- 
.'^^  av.d  a  howl  or  vnse.  or  i»erhaj>s 
•  •-•  «oMi'n  eensiT,  as  they  were  jtarad- 
*..^  .  triumph  aficr  the  overthrow  of 
*■    .  ^.iloni. 

;.;i:ASTrLATE.  1.  A  part  of  the 
..^  \\  *luss  of  the  Hebrew  iiigh  priest. 

..  ^^  A  pu-ee  of  very  rieli  cuibroidcr- 

tto'.k,  about  ten  and  a  half  inehcs 
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f qnarc,  and  niadc  double,  with  a  front 
and  lining.    The  front  of  it  was  adorn- 
ed with  twelve  preeiouB  stone$.  on  each 
of  which  was  enpravcd  the  name  of  one 
uf  the  tribes.  They  were  placed  in  four 
rows,  and  divided  from  each  other  by 
the  little  golden  sijuares  or  ikartiiioas 
in  wliich  they  were  set.    The  two  up- 
per corners  of  the  breastplate  were 
fastened  to  the  cphod,  from  whicli  it 
was  never  to  be  loosed  ;  (Ex.  xv.  oO:) 
and  the  two  lower  corners  to  the  girdle. 
The  rings,  chains  and  other  fastenincs 
were  of  gold  or  rich  lace.     It  was  call- 
ed the  **  memorial,"  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
minded the  priest  of  his  representative 
eliaracter  in  relation  to  the  twelve 
tribes ;    and   it  was  also  called  the 
"breastplate  (f   indgment,"  perhaps, 
because  it  had  the  Divine  oracle  of  L'rim 
and  Thummin  annexed  to  it.    (Ex. 
xxviii.  15— ;3<>.)  2. — SeeCoATOpMAiL. 
BKETUKEN.— Sec  Brotueb, 
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'.lllU'K^-      Anionpr    Xho    Ihlirews 
s    /^^  \wu'  n<n;iHy  chiy  hardened  by 
...'  s,-.i(  ol  ilie  >\n\i  but  if  intended 
!  .*  ,'.'u'ii»lul  buiblings,  tiicy  were  burnt 
.,^  ..;,..     Hiuk-kilns,  oriierhnpsbriek- 
^'-.W-.  «»»^'  uientioiu-il  in  2  S:ini.  xii. 
N.»li.   Ol.   II;  -Jer.  ^liii-   '•••     I»- 
'     .-.,1  iM  p:nn«*'d  brii'ks,  or  **  tiles," 
'\.   uu-nli.iiu'd    m    r./.«k.    iv.    '.».      In 
.'\,.i.     >\l-.«u'     ilu'     llobiews    were 
'  "*.  .i.d   I.'   ihi-  tiru.lsiory  of  brick-] 
*    y  *..     »ni.le  sun-dned  bricks  were 
'.,uV,»-«l   n^*'   l^'»'  piivatc  and  for 
'   '\   ,.„M.i    iMiiUlini:'!.     'NVhiu  made 
'    '      .   N  '.,-  iiiu.!.  or  alliniiil  deposit, 
I,..,,.,,  a  si,.n>  ill  lluir  conip-.M- 
\\  ,'..  M  nt  «b^>i"  t-i.ukin}:.    S.mo- 
'     '    '  L\  b.kd  ill.-  Mi;nol  ol  tlie  kin^'.  j 
'  ■'     '.„..   pin»U-.a  pi'i>on  .Ht.iniped  j 
'■'    \,..,„     A  \wii\-  iirpioach  to   the  I 
".  ,  ,'.,.. o  .■.  .  .o',i  ilu'-."  ni:ule  more  , 
:i:a.uu»  »».•.«•»  ^^y-  \^\wU^^.'V  w:ih  ol  : 
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witlumt  straw,  are  even  now  wiJ  to 
be  as  firm  and  as  fit  for  use  as  when 
lirst  manufactured.    Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
has  observed  that  "  kiln- burnt  brick* 
were  not  used  in  ancient  Egypt,  ao* 
when  found  they  arc  known  to  be  o^ 
Roman  times.    '  The  illustration  is  ^ 
copy,  from  tlic  work  of  IvosseUinif  t'l 
the'celebratcd  picture,  painted  on  th« 
sruljitured  limestone  rock,  in  the  tom^ 
of  the  chief   architect  Heksharc,  »• 
(iournou  or  Qurna,  the  necropolis  of 
we«Jtern  Thebes,  representing  forcijltt 
bonil«jmen — .^<»me    have   thought  llc" 
brews — tli.Lrging  clay  with  inslrumcrits 
not  unlike  tiand-])loughs,othersmaki'.'i; 
tlio   bricks  and  carrying  them,  while 
tlie  ta^k-mastcrs,  armed  with  goads 
s'.ve  superintending  their  labours.  This 
]  icture,  of  the  time  of  Thothmosis  111; 
i-rntirms  with  literal  correctness  the 
i umpired  narrative  in  every  point.  (Ex. 
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jj W4 ;  T.  6—18.)    Among  the  Ba- 
"jiomoMf  Mr.  Lajard  has  remarked, 
w  fan-dried  and  also  kiln-bnmt 
ydu  were  used.    '*With  the  tena- 
dou  mnd  of  their  allnyial  plains, 
Bized  with  chopped  straw,  thej  made 
tecks,  whilst  bitumen  and  other  sab- 
itsDces  collected  from  the  immediate 
sejghbonrhood  furnished  them  with  an 
exttllent  cement.    (Qen.  xi.  8.)    A 
hiowledge  of  the  art  of  mannfactoring 
^se,  and  of  compounding  colours, 
enabled  them  to  cover  their  bricks 
with  rich  enamel,  therebj  rendering 
them  eqoallj  ornamental  for  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  of  their  edifices." 
The  Babylonian  bricks  are  genendlr 
^>out  twelve  inches  square,  by  three 
tad  a  half  inches  thick,  and  are  usnallj 
stamped  with  the  name  of  Nebuchad- 
nexxar,  or  Esarhaddon;  some   hare 
rode  figures  of  animals,  or  a  few  lines 
inscribed  on  them.    In  the  Assyrian 
ruins,  kiln-burnt  bricks,  like  those  of 
Babylon,  with  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
are  very  common.  They  are  of  Tarious 
colours,  many  of  them  having  a  series 
of  figures  beautifully  painted  on  them. 
Howeyer,  the  mass  of  the  walls  of 
Nineveh,   and  other  Assvrian  cities, 
was    composed    of  snn-cfricd  bricks, 
ivhich  have  been  reduced  by  age  into 
an  earthy  state,  and  now  form  immense 
mounds   of   ruins.     The  more  solid 
materials,  such  as  limestone  and  slabs 
of    gypsum,    and    kiln-burnt    bricks, 
were  merely  employed  as  accessories. 
BRIDE.—See  Karriaqe. 
BRIDLE.— See  Ete. 
BRIER.— See  Thorns. 
BRIGANDINE.  —  See    Coat    of 
Mail. 

BRIMSTONE.  A  well  known  min- 
eral substance  which  has  no  metallic 
basis,  highly  inflammable,  and,  when 
burning,  emitting  a  peculiar  suffocating 
smell.  "The  cities  of  the  plain  were 
destroyed  by  showers  of  burning  brim- 
stone, thrown  up  by  volcanic  action. 
(Gen.xix.24,25;  Deut.xxix.23.)  The 
soil  of  that  region  abounded  with  sul- 
phur and  bitumen ;  and  the  kindling 
of  such  a  mass  of  combustible  materials, 
would  cause  a  conflagration  sufiloicnt 
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not  only  to  ingulf  the  cities,  but  also 
to  destroy  the  surface  of  the  plain,  and 
the  sea  rushing  in,  would  convert  the 
plain  into  a  tract  of  waters.  Small 
lumps  of  sulphur  are  still  found  in 
many  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  word  *' brimstone"  is  often 
used  to  denote  destruction ;  (Job  xviii. 
15 ;  Isa.  XXX.  83 ;  xxxiv.  9 ;  Ezek* 
xxxviii.22;)  and  also  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked.  (Fs.  xi.  6 ;  Rev.  xiv.  10 ; 
xix.  20;  XX.  10;  xxi.  8.) 

BROIDERED.— See  Embroidbrt. 

BROOK.  Atorrent,  either  as  flowing 
fh>m  a  perennial  spring  or  fountain, 
as  the  Amon,  Kiaron,  the  Jabbok, 
the  Sorek,  and  the  '*  brook  of  the 
willows ; "  (Isa.  xv.  7 ;)  or  as  formed 
by  rain  and  snow-water  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  drving  up  in  summer.  (Isa. 
XV.  7.)  Such  a  torrent  is  meant  in 
Job  vi.  16,  "my  brethren  are  treacher- 
ous, like  the  torrent,  which  deceives  the 
traveller  by  drying  up  unexpectedly." 

_SaA  T?T'VER 

BROTHER.  This  term  is  not  only 
used  to  designate  the  nearest  consan- 
guinity ;  (Matt.  i.  2  ;  Luke  iii.  1,  19  ; 
vi.  14,  16;  Acts  i.  13;  Jude  1  ;)  but 
also  to  denote — 1.  Near  relative,  kins- 
man by  blood,  cousin.  (Gen.  xiii.  8  ; 
xiv.  IG;  Matt.  xii.  46;  xiii.  55;  John 
vii.  3;  Acts  i.  14;  Gal.  i.  19.)  2. 
One  born  in  the  same  country,  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock.  (Ex.  ii. 
11  ;  iv.  18  ;  Matt.  v.  47  ;  Acts  iii.  22; 
Heb.  vii.  5.)  3.  One  of  equal  rank 
and  dignity.  (Job  xxx.  29 ;  Prov.  xviii. 
19<  Matt,  xxiii.  8.)  4.  Spoken  of  dis- 
ciples, followers,  etc.  (Matt.  xxv.  40 ; 
Ileb.  ii.  11,  12.)  5.  One  of  the  same 
faith,  a  fellow -Christian.  (Am.  i.  9 ; 
Acts  ix.  17,  30;  xi.  29  ;  1  Cor.  v.  11.) 
6.  An  associate,  colleague,  in  office  or 
dignity,  etc.  (Ezra  iii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  i.  1 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  1;  ii.  13;  Rev  vi.  11;  xix. 
\Q;  xxii.  9.)  7.  One  of  the  same  na- 
ture, a  man.  (Matt.  v.  22 — 24;  vii. 
5;  Heb.  ii.  17;  viii.  11.)  8.  By  im- 
plication, one  beloved,  as  a  brother,  in 
a  direct  address.  (Acts  ii.  29 ;  vi.  3 ; 
ix.  17;  IThess.  V.  1.) 

BUOTH.  Roasted  meat  is  rarely 
eaten  by  the  Arabs ;  the  common  diet 
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beingboiled  meat  with  the  broth  or  soup, 
and  rice  pottage,  and  pillaw.  ( Jndg.  vi. 
19,  20.)  In  Isa.  Ixy.  4,  the  Jews  are 
accosed  of  making  ** broth"  of  unclean 
meats  forbidden  by  the  law. 

BRUISE.  In  some  Oriental  na- 
tions, brnising,  or  pounding  in  a  mor- 
tar is  a  panishment  still  in  use.  This 
horrid  pnnishmcnt  was  not  authorised 
bj  the  laws  of  Moses,  yet  it  was  not 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 
(Prov.  xxvii.  22.) 
:     BUCKLER.— See  Shield. 

BUILD.  Besides  its  proper  and 
literal  signification,  this  word  is  nsed 
with  reference  to  children  and  a  nu- 
merous posterity.  (Ex.  i.  21;  1  Sam. 
ii.  35;  Ruth  iv.  11.)  The  prophet 
Nathan  told  David  that  God  would 
build  his  house,  that  is,  give  him  chil- 
dren and  successors.  ^2  Sam.  vii.  27.) 
The  church  is  called  "God's  building;*' 
and  "the  master-builder"  is  properly 
the  architect.    (I  Cor.  iii.  9—17.) 

BUKKI  =  vutstinff.  1 .  A  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (Num.  xxxiy.  22.) 
2.  The  son  of  Abishua  in  the  line  of 
the  high  pricstit.     (1  Chron.  vi.  5,  51.) 

"BV  KKl  AH  =  least  in  fjf  from  Jehovah. 
A  son  of  Heman.  (I  Chron.  xxv.  4, 13.) 
.  BUL=ra«/».  The  eighth  month  of 
the  Hebrew  year.  It  began  with  the 
first  new  moon  in  November;  but  if 
the  new  moon  was  somewhat  late,  it 
took  in  part  of  December.  It  was 
called  by  later  Jews,  "  Marhhesvan." 
(1  Kings  vi.  38.) 

BULL.  This  animal  was  generally 
used  by  the  Hebrews  in  agriculture ; 
and  as  that  people  never  castrated 
animals,  where  "  oxen "  are  said  to 
have  been  sacrificed,  wo  arc  to  un- 
derstand bulls.  (Lev.  xxii.  21.)  The 
following  Ucbrew  words  are  trans- 
lated "  bull :"  1.  ^hiTi=.8trovg  onesj 
mighty  ones,  used  poetically  for  bul- 
locks, or  bulls;  strong  ones  of  Bashan. 
(Ps.  xxii.  12 ;  1.  13 ;  Ixviii.  30 ;  Isa. 
xxxiv.  7.)  2.  Baqar=rt  bcevc,  male  or 
female.  (Job  i.  14  ;  Ex.  xxii.  1.)  3. 
£glah=a  calj]  in  the  first  year ;  (Lev. 
ix.  8 ;  Mic.  v.  G ;)  a  bullock,  steer, 
heifer.  (Hos.  x.  11;  Isa.  vii.  21;  Judg. 
xiv.  18  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  18 ;  xlviii.  84.)  4. 
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Par=a  bully  a  huUockj  a  ttctr.  (Eii. 
xxix.  1  ;  Judg.  vi.  25.)  5.  Shorsoaoer^ 
bullock.    (Hos.  xii.  II;  Ex.  zxiL  1.) 

6.  Tor=aa  ox  or  &a(//!oe^  (EzraTL9. 
17 ;  vii.  17;  Dan.  ir.  25,  32.  88;  t.  21.) 

7.  Teo,  a  species  of  gazdU,  (Dent, 
xiv.  5 ;  Isa.  Ii.  20.)  Bnlli,  in  the  rkh 
pastures  of  Boahan,  beins  wdl  fed, 
were  strong  and  ferocious;  nence  ther 
are  chos^  as  symbols  of  powerfnl^ 
cruel,  ana  oppressiTO  enemies.  (B§^ 
xxii.  12.) 

BULRUSH.  The  marsh  plaat» 
called  in  Hebrew  ^ome,  from  its  porous 
nature  as  absorbing  moistnre, — Whence 
also  its  Greek  and  Latin  name,  bibh» 
and  biblus,  is  not  a  "  rush,"  bat  a  plant 
of  the  tribe  of  sedges — the  C^pem 
papyrus,  the  papyrus  plant  of  Egypt* 
It  grew  principally  in  marshy  places^ 
or  in  the  stagnant  pools  remainuis 
after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  ua 
its  culture  was  a  source  of  riches  for 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  chiefly  fonnd 
on  the  upper  Nile ;  and  in  the  Anapns 
in  Sicily,  and  in  a  small  stream  one 
two  miles  north  of  Jaffa.  Some  other 
species  of  the  numerous  family  of 
Cyperus  may  also  hare  been  nsed  for 
boats,  skiffs,  and  for  cordage,  roof- 
shingles,  clothes,  mattresses,  shoes,  has- 
kets,  and  canvass.  (Ex.ii.8;  l8a.,XTiii. 
2  ;  XXXV.  7 ;  Job  yiii.  11 ;  PlinyH.  N. 
vi.  ]G  ;  xiii.  11 ;  xxi. 26.)— See  fuio. 

BUNAU=(/i«crenoR.  A  descend- 
ant of  Ilezron.    (I  Chron.  ii.  25.) 

BUNNI  =  built,  or  intelligent  A 
Levitc.    (Nch.  ix.  4 ;  x.  15  ;  xi.  15.) 

BURDEN.  The  Hebrew  word 
massa,  rendered  ** burden**  frequency 
occurs  in  the  prophetical  writings,  and 
properly  signifies  an  oracle  from  God. 
It  was  sometimes  understood  in  the 
sense  of  a  denunciation  of  evil ;  (Isa. 
xiii.  1 ;  Nah.  i^  1 ;)  yet  it  did  not  ex- 
clusively imply  a  grievous  and  heavy 
burden,  but  a  message,  whether  its  im- 
port were  joyous  or  afflictive.  (Zecfa. 
IX.  1  ;  xii.  1 ;  Mai.  i.  1.) 

BURIAL.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
as  soon  as  the  last  breath  had  fled,  the 
nearest  relation,  or  the  dearest  Lriend, 
gave  the  lifeless  body  the  parting  kiss. 
(Gen.  1. 1.)  After  closing  the  eyes,  and 
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^Ming  op  tbe  face,  (Gen.  xlri.  4,)  tbe 

cmnptDj  rem  their  clothee,  which  was 

^  Mfbest  expression  of  grief  in  the 

iriiDitire  aiees.    (Gen.  zxzTii.  34,  85 ; 

fJadg.  xi.  85  J  Dent.  xir.  1,  2 ;  2  Sam. 

h  ]],  32 ;  iiu  85.)    Tbe  corpse  was 

then  washed  with  water,  and  except 

wiien  bnried  immediatelj,  was  laid  ont 

ID  an  Qpper  room,  or  chamber.    This 

ablation,  which  was  always  esteemed 

in  act  of  great  charitj  and  devotion, 

Vfts  performed  bj  women.    (2  Kings 

ir.  2 1 ;  Acts  ix.  87.)  They  then  wrapped 

tbe  body  ronnd  with  many  folds  of 

linen,  rendered  fra^prant  by  a  large 

Snantity  of  costly  spices  and  aromatic 
mes,  and  bound  the  head  with  a 
napkin.  (John  xi.  44 ;  xix.  40 ;  xx. 
7.)  Sometimes  large  quantities  of 
aromatic  substances  were  burned  at 
tbe  funeral.  (2  Chron.  xtL  14 ;  xxi. 
19 ;  Jer.  xxxir.  5.)  The  corpse  was 
then  placed  on  an  open  couch  or  bier, 
in  readiness  to  be  borne  to  the  grare. 
Coffins  were  not  used,  except  occasion- 
ally among  the  Egyptians,  Babyloni- 
ans, and  Assyrians,  by  whom  they  were 
sometimes  made  of  wood,  earthenware, 
terra  coitOj  and  CTcn  of  glass.  They 
are  not  used  even  now  in  the 
East,  except  when  a  body  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  a  distant  place.  The 
patriarchs  buried  their  dead  a  few 
days  after  death;  the\r  posterity  in 
£(^pt  appear  to  hare  deferred  burial. 
(Gen.  xxiii.  2—4 ;  xxr.  9 ;  xxxt.  29.) 
It  is  probable,  that  Moses  in  reference 
to  this  practice*  extended  the  unclean- 
ness,  contracted  by  means  of  a  corpse, 
to  seven  days,  in  order  to  make  the 
people  hasten  the  ceremony  of  inter- 
ment. In  a  subsequent  age,  the  Jews 
imitated  the  example  of  the  Persians, 
and  bnried  the  body  very  soon  after 
death.  (Acts.  v.  6;  ix.  37.)  The 
mourners,  who  followed  the  bier, 
poured  forth  loud  lamentations ;  while 
eulogists  and  musicians  increased  the 
svm|HUhetic  feelings,  by  a  rehearsal  of 
the  virtues  of  the  departed,  and  by  the 
accompaniment  of  melancholy  sounds. 
(Gen.  L  7—11 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  81,  82 ; 
Am.  T.  16;  Matt.  ix.  28;  xi.  17.) 
Distingnished  men  were  honoured  by 
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the  attendanee  of  multitudes,  at  their 
interment.  (Gen.  1.  7 — 14;  1  Sam. 
XXV.  1;  1  Kings  xiv.  18;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  88;  Acts  viii.  2.)  The  ancient 
Egyptians  embalmed  the  body.  (Gen. 
1.  2,  8,  26.)  The  bodies  of  those  who 
had  died  of  the  plague  were  probably 
burned,  as  a  sanitary  measure.  (Am. 
vL  10.)  The  bodies  of  Saul  and  his 
sons  were  burnt,  to  preserve  them 
from  further  disgrace;  their  ashes  were 
afterwards  buried.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1I-* 
180 — See  SEPULcnnx. 

BURNING.  Burning  alive  is  a 
punishment  of  ancient  date,  which  was 
not  originated,  though  retained  by 
Moses.  (Gen.xxxviii.24;  Lev.xx.  14; 
xxi.  9.)  It  was  used  by  the  Babylo* 
nians  or  Chaldeans.  (Jer.  xxix.  22 ; 
Dan.  iii.  6.*) 

BURNT-OFFEBINGS.— See    Of- 

VBRINOS. 

BUSH.  What  paiticular  plant  or 
bush  the  burning  oush  was,  in  wliich 
Jehovah  manifested  Himself  to  Moses, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  (Ex.  iii.  2,  3,  4 ; 
Dent,  xxxiii.  16.)  The  Septuagiut  has 
a  thorn-bvsh.  (Matt.  xii.  2G ;  Acts  vii. 
30.)  Hawthorns  and  other  shrubs, 
with  great  quantities  of  hyssop  and 
thyme,  are  common  on  the  mountains 
of  Horeb.  Gesenius  observes,  that 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  xrordsenehf  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew,  denotes  the 
senna planty  folia  scnnce.  And  we  know, 
that  this  plant  is  an  indigene  of  Arabia. 
Stanley  thinks  it  was  the  mimosa  or  tho 
acacia.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered 
"  bushes  "  margin,  "  commcndnblo 
trees,"  siprnifics  "pastures."  (Isa.  vii.  1 9.) 

BUSHEL.  The  Greek  viodios,  ren- 
dered "bushel,"  was  a  measure  for  dry 
articles,  containing  nearly  a  pint  less 
than  a  peck  English  measure.  (Matt. 
V.  16  ;  Mark  iv.  21 ;  Luke  xi.  33.) 

BUTLER.— See  Cur-BBAnER. 

BUTTER.  The  Hebrew  word 
hhemahf  rendered  "  butter,"  denotes 
the  liquid  butter  still  common  in  the 
East.  (Dent,  xxxii.  14 ;  Prov.  xxx. 
83.)  The  milk  is  warmed  on  the  fire, 
with  a  little  leben  or  sour  milk  in  it. 
It  is  then  put  into  a  churn,  which  con- 
sists of  a  common  water  skin  bottle^ 
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This  is  partly  filled  with  the  milk ; 
and  being  then  suspended  it  is  regu- 
larly moved  to  and  fro  with  a  jerk  un- 
til the  process  is  completed.  It 
was  sometimes  clarified  on  the  fire, 
and  preserved  in  skins  or  jars,  as  at 
the  present  day  in  Asia,  and  when 
poured  out  is  of  the  colour  and  con- 
sistence of  lard,  sometimes  it  resembles 
rich  oil.  (Jobxx.  17.)  By  this  process, 
it  acquires  a  certain  rancid  taste,  dis- 
agreeable for  the  most  part  to  strangers, 
though  not  to  the  natives.  AU  Arab 
food  considered  well  prepared  swims 
in  butter.  The  term  **  butter"  also 
designates  the  sour  or  curdled  mUk^  a 
favourite  beverage  in  the  East.  The 
Uhen  or  curdled  milk  is  often  dried; 
and  when  mixed  with  water,  forms  a 
refreshing  beverage.  It  was  curdled 
milk  which  Jael  gave  to  Sisera,  from 
a  mngnificcnt  bottle.  (Judg.  iv.  19 ;  v. 
25  ;  Gen.  xviii.  8 ;  Isa.  vii.  22.) 

BU/  =  contempt,  1.  The  second 
son  of  Nahor.  (Gen.  xxii.  21.)  Ue 
probably  gave  name  to  the  region  of 
**Buz,*'a  district  of  Arabia  Deserta. 
(Jcr.  XXV.  23  )  His  descendants  were 
called  "  Bnzites."  (Job  xxxii.  2.S 
2.  A  descendant  of  Gad.  (IChron.v.H.) 

BUZI=a  Duzitr,  The  father  of  the 
prophet  Kzckit'l.  (Ezek.  i.  3.) 

BUZITE.— See  Bu2. 


CAT3=a  hollow^  or  concave  vessel. 
A  Hebrew  measure,  containing  three 
pints  and  a  third,  wine  measure,  or  two 
pints  and  five  sixths,  corn  measure. 
(2  Kings  vi.  2:^.) 

CABBON=ro6tf  or  cloah  hwd.  A 
place  in  Judah ;  (.Tosh.  xv.40;)  perhaps 
the  same  with  ** Machbenah  **  =  ro6e, 
chak,  (I  Chron.  ii.  49.) 
»  CABIJL=  limits  border,  1.  A  dis- 
trict of  Galileo  comprising  twenty 
cities  or  towns,  given  as  a  present  by 
Solomon  to  Iliram,  king  of  Tyre.  (I 
Kings  ix.  11 — 13.)  Josephus  says, 
liAnt,  viii.  5.  8,)  that,  *'Cabul  in  the 
Phenician  tongue,  signifies  that  which 
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Joes  not  please.**  Hiram  decired  a  more 
fertile  region.  2.  A  citj  in  Aaher. 
(Joib.  xix.  27^  It  ii  now  a  amall 
village  called  Kahul^  oo  Uie  eonfiuM 
of  the  pUin  of  Acre. 

CJBSAB.  Originally  the  smnameof 
the  Julian  family  at  Borne,  but  mp^ied 
after  Julius  Ciesar,  to  hit  snoeenon 
of  the  same  family,  as  the  ntnal  title  of 
dignity.  Hence  Csosar  come  to  tignify 
Emperor,  In  the  new  Teetament  the 
title  Caisar  is  applied  to  Augustos; 
(Luke  ii.  1 ;)  Tiberius ;  (Luke  iii.  1 ; 
XX.  22,  24,  25 ;)  CUudius ;  (Acts  xi. 
28  ;)  Nero;  (Acts  xxr.  8 ;  PhiL  iv.22;) 
Caligula,  who  succeeded  Tiberios^  is 
not  mentioned. 

C^SAREA.  A  city  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  about  fihy-fiTO 
miles  north-west  from  Jerusalem.  He- 
rod the  Great  rebuilt  it  with  greoft 
splendour  and  strength,  created  an 
artificial  harbour,  and  named  it 
Ccesctrea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Cassar  Augustus.  This  city  was  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  procurator,  and 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  be- 
came the  capital  of  Palestine.  It  was 
subject  to  ireanent  commotions  be* 
tween  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jewi^ 
so  that,  on  one  occasion,  20,000 persons 
are  said  to  have  fallen  in  one  day.  Its 
ruins  are  very  considerable,  projecting 
here  and  there  into  the  sea  and  present 
a  desolate  appearance ;  they  have  long 
been  resorted  to  as  a  quarry  whenever 
building  materials  were  required  at 
Acre,  ^cts  viii.  40  ;  ix.  30;  x.  I,  24; 
xi.  11  ;  xii.  19  ;  xviii.  22;  xxi.  8,  16; 
xxiii.  23,  33 ;  xxv.  1,  4,  6,  13.)  Na- 
polf  on  Bonaparte  encamped  here  after 
raising  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  speaks 
of  the  broken  fragments  of  marble 
and  granite  columns  which  surrounded 
him. 

C.ESAREA  PHILIPPL  A  city 
of  upper  Galilee,  situated  at  the 
easternmost  source  of  the  Jordan,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon.  It  was 
also  called  Paneas,  from  the  grotto^ 
which  forms  one  of  the  great  fountains 
of  the  Jordan,  being  dedicated  to 
the  heathen  god  Pan.  It  was  made 
part  of  the  territory  of  Philip,  tctrarch 
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<tf  Traehonitii,  libo  enlarged  and  cm- 
^ithed  it,  aad  named  it  Cocsarea 
^ippi,  in  distinction  from  the  Causes 
m  of  the  sea -coast.  The  plain  toward 
tbe  north-west,  west,  and  south-west, 
ueorered  with  eolnnras,  capitals,  and 
/otmdations  bearing  indubitable  testi- 
iBonj  to  Uie  size  and  magnificence  of 
the  ancient  city.      At  present,   the 
Tillsge  Banias  occupies  the  site  of  its 
rains.    Porter  say?,  this  is  one  of  the 
rciT  few  really  beautiful  spots  in  Pal- 
estine. (Matt.  ztL  18 ;  Mark  viii.  27.) 
CAIAPHAS=:cfc7)r«MiW   The  high 
priest  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our 
Sarionr's  trial.    lie  was  appointed  by 
Valerius  Grains,  the  predecessor  of 
Pilate,  A.  i>.  27,  and  deposed  by  Yitel- 
lias  about  a.  d.  86.    Joseph  Caiaphas 
narried  a  daughter  of  Annas,  who  is 
also  called  high  priest.     After    the 
resurrection    of   Lasarus,  the  chief- 
priests  i|nd  the  Pharisees  summoned  a 
council,  when  Caiaphas  expressed  his 
decided  opinion  in  favour  of  putting 
Jejus  to  death.    His  language  was — 
*^  Ve  know  nothing  at  all ;  nor  consider 
that  it  is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man 
should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
whole  nation  perish  nof."    The  high 
priest*s  language  on  this  occasion  was 
prophetic,  though  he  did  not  intend  it 
80.    After  Christ  was  arrested,  He  was 
taken  before  Annas,  who  sent  Him  to 
bis  son-in-law,  Caiaphas ;  but,  as  they 
had  no  power  to  inflict  the  punishment 
of  death.  He  was  taken  to  Pilate,  the 
Koman  governor,  that  his  execution 
m\ft\\\  be  duly  ordered.  (Matt.  xxvi.  3, 
57 ;  Luke  iii.  2 ;  John  xi.  47 — 53 ;  xviii. 
13_-i'a;  xix.   11;   Acts  iv.  6.)— See 

AXXAS. 

CAlK  =  ar^uiVec/,  a  possension,  1. 
The  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve  .and 
the  first-born  among  men.  Cain  was 
a  tiller  of  the  ground.  His  brother's 
cff**ring  having  been  accepted  by  God, 
while  bis  own  was  refused,  he  slew 
his  brother  through  envy.  The  dread- 
ful sentence  was  immediately  pnsised 
upon  him,  which  doomed  hiin  to  fruit- 
less toil,  and  to  the  life  of  a  fugitive 
and  vagabond.  Thus  was  ho  exiled 
**  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
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.from  the  glory  of  His  power"— the 
'  visiblesymbol  of  Jehovah  in  connection 
with  the  cherubim  at  the  gate  of  Eden, 
where  man,  after  the  fall,  worshipped, 
under  a  mediatorial  economy.  God  not 
only  threatened  an  extraordinary 
punishment  upon  any  one  who  shoultl 
kill  him,  but,  as  we  may  suppose,  he 
distinguished  him  from  all  other  men  by 
some  visible  sian  or  token,  so  that  who- 
ever met  him  should  know  at  once  who 
he  was.  Cain  retired  into  the  laud  of 
Nod=  of  the  wanderer,  on  the  east  of 
Eden,  where  his  family  increased,  and 
where  he  founded  a  city.  Cain  exhibit- 
ed, says  Dr.  Magee,  '*  the  first-fruits  of 
his  parents'  disobedience  in  the  arro- 
gance and  self-sufficiency  of  reason 
rejecting  the  aids  of  revelation,  because 
they  felt  not  within  his  apprehension 
of  right.  He  takes  the  first  place  in 
the  annals  of  Deism,  and  displays,  in 
his  proud  rejection  of  the  ordinance  of 
sacrifice,  the  same  spirit  which,  in 
later  days,  has  actuated  his  enlightened 
followers,  in  rejecting  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ."  (Gen.  iv.  1—17,  24,  25 ;  2 
Thess.  i.  9  ;  Hcb.  xi.  4  ;  1  John  iii.  12  ; 
Judo  11.)  2.  A  town  in  Judah,  pro- 
perly 7/a^•^•rt  1/1= the  Cain.  (Josh.  xv. 
57.)  It  may  be  represented  by  IV/A/h, 
south-east  from  Hebron. 

C AINAN  =  possession.  1 .  The  son 
of  Enos.  (Gen.  v.  9—14  ;  Luke  iii. 
37.)  He  is  called  "Kenan,"  in  I 
Chron.  i.  2.  2.  A  son  of  Arphaxad, 
according  to  the  Scptuagint  of  Gen.  x. 
24;  xi.  12.  This  name  is  not  found 
in  the  genealogies  preserved  in  tlio 
Hebrew  Bible.  (1  Chron.  i.  24.)  It 
occurs  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  Luke  iii.  35,  36,  where,  however, 
several  manuscripts  properly  omit  it. 

CAKES.— Sec  Bread. 

CALAH  =  otjed.  A  city  of  A f Sy- 
ria, founded  by  Asshur.  (Gen.  x.  11, 
12.)  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  reads  the  namo 
of  Calah  on  the  monuments  from  tho 
extensive  ruins  of  Nimrud,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  consequently, 
identifies  the  ruins  with  the  ancient 
Assyrian  city.  If  this  be  regarded  as 
ascertained,  Calah  appears  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  about  B.  C 
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^.      \\  ^».Viii,liowever.iitL:fif.: 
M.  ■  of  KaUh  ^:.£rji.:.  c- 

^.  ^,»■lUllh«^ar•i  ui  NlT.n  :.  »  :b 
\  ».  Mill  |Mincij»lc  ixi'>-:.l».f  K  Ij- 
vv. n"* »*'  *<  ""^ ^'•^*^  lirj-*: :-  -\*s.t- 
.^  -v.i^iiiin;;  in  eircu.i-fcrcr:.  :?■;•> :• 
^ .  ..,,  .uiil  ill  bOTTj?  f/.aeL-*.  r:?:ng  r.s  re 
^.«  (III  feet   fcbuve  ihe   |.iJ.i2. — S»:e 

\'  \i.\  i.ii. 

v'Vli.A.MrS.  The  Hebrew  worJ? 
;,  .  \  nn-'l,  rri'l  red  '•  caljmui.'- 
nuu'l  r;iin';"  ^^*^-  ^-■''-  21:)  anj 
i,MiA  A-iiw/i  —  fmt'rnrii  rtt-il.  reiidercil 
•4Mriil  iiiliirnns"  ;  ■''Kx.  xxx.  I'O  ;)  alio 
(,iiiA  fi'ittob  —  P'jyJ  rccil.  reuJercJ 
••  awiTl  raiio"  ;  ^Jer.  ri.  20.)  dttipnatc 
.III  (iMiiiiiiMi:  nr'*d  or  Rras«,  pr<>b:iMj  the 
AHilfop'tf/on  rnlamui  nroinaticui,  prow- 
iMM  ni(yi  iitrul  India.  The  stems  arc  re- 
iiiuihililc  for  their  aprc(^ablc  odour  ;  «o 
•ii»  the  leaves  wIh-ii  bruised,  also  the 
liii^'rant  oil  distilled  from  them.  This 
IniKNiiit  {rra«.Hoil  *vas  imported  hv  way 
i.f  Arabia  to  K^'ypt  and  Tyre.  (E/.i.k. 
vHvii.  I'.t.)  It  wn.H  one  of  the  iin;rc- 
iliiMiii  111  thi!  holy  oil  of  oiutment ; 
t  I'.n  xxx.  1^'J;)  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
III  ih-  |Mi  fiinit:  for  the  tabcrniicle.  (Kx. 
^,n.  ;Mj  Aneinit  writers  mention  a 
ittni'l  niM-iili'd  Krass,  or  rccd-likeiilant, 
Mhlrh  Ki"w  ill  th(5  Hat  country  be- 
lwi«iinI.'bnin»Maii<lAiiti-Lebanon,pro- 
tmbly  lh«'  At onut  tiilmmf,  which  may 
hunt  bnnoiraHionallyuiod  instead  of 
(hi*  hidi'iii  niiiimuM. 

I ',\  I. col  I        tniifiiiiinrr.,       A   FOn    of 

/iiiah,  iiiiii'il  for  his  wi«dom.  (1  Chron. 
II  n  )  III  I  KiiiK'"«  >v.  :JI,  he  sccnis  to 
Im,  |..iniM|  "niahol." 

I'AM'.ll  nihitit  nT  lUtliiint.  1.  A 
,...bl.i.ih.l  ll.'l.i.'w  wiiirii^r,  freciucntly 
i.«|t>'d  •M'.ihdi.  ihM  Ni'U  of  Jephun- 
,„.|i"  "ilio  h.Mi  of  K(Mir/.,"  or  "the 
|»..|ii '!»«'."  of  \\\xy  iribn  of  Judfth,  m 
il„.  iliiiiior  Ihn  I'.mmIu.-i;  (Num.  xiii. 
II,  «HMl     I":  .li-ih.   Niv.  I!.   M;)wh.>, 

„L.i,  Ml  I M'  il"'   ^^''l'  .loHhuft  and 

iiHiMii  tti  I'^idiiin  llo«  l.iiid  i»f  Canaan, 
,..»,,.  .il.illhhii  in|'«'M  "f  «^»«  p»odnc«J 
Id  |h.>  Uinl  In  M^wntd  l.irlhiH,  hu  was 
ihHH.»'M"«l'li«'  fromtho  curse 
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ieiio:£nceii  opsn  the  existiDg  gene 
;lon.  WAS  pcraiissed  to  enter  the  la 
&:;d  had  Hebron  ciren  lo  him  for 
iahertance.  (Jc'.*h.xTi.6 — 13.)  Ca 
i?  lb -ugfat  to  have  «urTiTed  Jo*l: 
Caleb's  p-^Keff-.ons  were  called  by 
PATDe.  ,Xux3.  xiii.  and  xiv. ;  jo 
xir.  and  xr. :  1  Sam.  xxx.  14.)  2. 
*?n  of  H.zron.  (I  Chron.  ii.  IS ;  :; 
4i\>  I:i  1  C:  ron.  ii.  9.  he  is  cal 
■C'helnbij.-'  3.  A  son  of  Hur. 
Chron.  v,  SO.'^ 

CALEB  EPHRATAn  =  land 
rfc'  1  or'  CaiTh.  A  place  in  Jud;: 
(1  Chron.  ii.  54:)  unless  wc  read  t 
passej^e  with  the  Septuagint, — **Af 
that  Esrom  (Ilezron)  was  dead,  di 
went  to  Ephratah." — See  Bethleiii 

CALEB,  S.>rTiL  The  Hebrew  ; 
f;eb  CaUb,  rendered  "south  of  Cak- 
is  the  name  of  the  district  in  the  soc 
of  Judah.  which  Caleb  frare  as  don 
with  Achsah  to  Oihi:>l.  (1  Sa 
xxx.  14;  Jud^^l,  11,  12,15.) 


The  Calf  laol. 

CALF.  The  "  fatted  calf  "  wa^  i 
garded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  choice 
animal  food.  It  was  stall-fed,  frequcn' 
with  special  reference  to  a  particul 
festival  or  extraordinary  sacriti* 
(I  Sam.  xxviii.  24  ;  Am.  iv.  4  ;  Lu 
XV.  23.)  The  allusion  in  Jer.  xxx 
18, 10,  is  loan  ancient  custom  of  rs 
fying  a  covenant,  in  the  observ.inca 
which  an  animal  was  slain  and  dividi 
and  the  parties  passed  between  t 
]>art8,  sijznifying  their  willinguc.«s  to 
so  divided  themselves,  if  they  failed 
perform  their  covenant.  (Gen.  xir. 
10,  17,  18.)  The  expression  "calves 
our  lips,"   in  lies.  xiv.    2,  signif 
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t&e  fruiti  of  oar  lip*,  i.c^  tho  sacrifice 
^{pnjer  and  praiae  to  Goid  as  the  offer- 
ing of  our  lips,  instead  of  the  animal 
Mcriiiee.    rUeb.  xiii.  15.) 

The  ^'molten  calf  **  was  an  idol  set  up 
tnd  worshipped  by  the  Hebrews  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  in  their  passage 
tbroogh   the   wilderness  to  Canaan. 
It  was  prepared  bj  Aaron,  at  tho  re- 
quest of  the  people,  who  had  become 
impatient  of  the  absence  of  Moses,  and 
desired  some  symbolic  image  or  repre« 
sentation  of  Jehovah.  It  was  probably 
made  of  wood,  fashioned  with  a  grav- 
iog  tool,  and  thickly  OTcrlaid  with  mol- 
ten gold.    The  image  thns  formed  was 
nDdoabtedlyderiTcd  from  the  Egypt!  an 
tacrcd  calf  or  ball  Mnevis,  nourished 
and   worshipped    at    Heliopolis,    as 
that    namea    Apis   was    worshipped 
«t  Memphis.    As  the -ball -god  Mneyis 
was  kept  at  Heliopolis  he  was  pro- 
bably  sacred  to  the  snn,  and  of  a 
bright    coloar,    hence    the    original 
"tjps  of  the  "niQjten  calf*  made  by 
the  Hebrews.    In  the  same  way  Apis 
was  probably  sacred  to  the  moon,  and 
principally  of  a  dark  color.    The  calf- 
idol,  with  the  disk  of  the  son  between 
his  horns  is  frequently  found  on  the 
ancient  Egyptian  monuments.     (Ex. 
xxxii.  1—24;  Dent.  ix.  1G--21 ;  Ps. 
cvi.  19—24  ;  Acts  rii.  40,  41 ;  1  Cor. 
X.  7 — 0.)     A  strong  evidence  of  the 
Kkill   the    Hebrews  had  acquired   in 
Egypt  is  derived  from  the  erection  of 
the  molten  calf,  and  still  more  from 
the  manner  of  its  destruction.  **  Moses 
took  the  calf  of  wood  and  of '  gold 
which  they  had  made  and  burned  it  in 
the  fire,  and  beat  it  until  it  was  fine 
as  powder,  and  strewed  it  upon  the 
water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel 
drink  of  it."    An  able  French  chemist 
supposed,  that  instead  of  tartaric  acid, 
which  is  now  used  in    this  difficult 
process,  Mo.>es  used  natron,  which  is 
rery  common  in  the  East,  and  parti- 
cularly near  the  Nile.    What  follows 
respecting  Moses  making  the  Hebrews 
drink  this  powder,  proves  that  he  knew 
perfectly  well  the  whole  force  of  its 
operation.    He  would  aggravate    the 
punishment  of  their  disobedience,  and 
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one  could  scarcely  invent  a  way  which 
would  render  them  more  sensible  of 
it ;  for  ^old  made  potable  by  such  • 
process,  IS  said  to  be  of  a  detestablo 
taste. — See  Nitre. 

The  "golden  calves"  of  Jeroboam 
were  objects  of  worship  set  up  by  that 
king  in  the  land  of  Israel,  to  prevent 
the  ten  tribes  from  resorting  to  Jem* 
salem  to  worship,  and  so  more  effecta- 
ally  to  separate  them  from  the  house 
of  David.  The  golden  or  gilded  calves 
are  supposed  to  have  been  designed  as 
visible  emblems  of  Jehovah.  One  of 
them  was  undonbtedly  like  the  Mnevis^ 
sacred  to  snn  ;  and  the  other  like  the 
Apis,  sacred  to  the  moon,  worshipped 
by  the  Esyptains,  among  whom  «fero- 
boam  haa  long  dwelt  in  exile.  One  of 
the  idols  was  in  Dan  and  the  other  in 
Bethel,  the  two  extremes  of  his  king- 
dom. Temples  were  built,  and  altars 
efccted  for  these  images  ;  priests  were 
appointed  from  all  the  tiibes  without 
distinction,  and  tho  priestly  functions 
performed  even  by  the  monarch  him- 
self. The  calves  continued  to  bo  a 
snare  to  the  people  of  Israel  until  the 
captivity.  The  calf  at  Dan  was  car- 
ried away  by  Tiglath  Pileser.  and  that 
of  Bethel  ten  vcars  after  by  Shalman- 
escr.  (1  Kings  xi.  40 ;  xii.  20—33  ;  2 
Chron.  xi.  15;  Hos.  viii.  5,  G;  x.  5; 
xiii.  2.) 

CALLING.  This  word  represents 
the  gracious  invitation  of  God  to  the 
benefits  of  the  great  salvation  through 
Christ,  either  by  the  gospel,  or  by  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
usnge  of  the  term  in  the  Epistles,  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  royal 
marriage  feast,  (Matt.  xxii.  I — 14,)  in 
which  **  we  have,"  as  Watson  has  well 
observed  "three  descriptions  5f  *  called* 
or  invited  persons  : — First,  the  disobe- 
dient, who  would  not  come  in  at  the 
call,  but  made  light  of  it.  Second,  the 
class  of  persons  represented  by  the 
man  who,  when  the  king  came  in  to 
sec  his  guests,  had  not  on  the  wedding 
garment  ;  and  with  respect  to  whom 
our  Lord  makes  the  general  remark, 
*For  many  are  called,  but  few  are 
chosen  ;*  so  that  the  persons  thus  repre- 
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ptnieJ  k*  '   ■  J.  ,,„j  actually  came  iiit-^ 

,„e  f^'«;r*">;,.„  „.erc  boili  calk .1  and 
I?«^''"'*'*a' Mr  if*  ihe  simple  callin- 

'J'rnv'lwii^"''^  c-onccrncJ  Ml  ih.so 
*lf  *.,«c«stoiMliil»onc.jii.a  rroiuiil 
!^?fiorinvitoa  ;anJitd.,ouaoa 
thrir  rhoipo  and  con.liict.  v  hetlior 
V  Jmbru-oJ  il>o  invitation,  .lu-!  were 
'*;'■^.T|  ;  cucsts.     We  l:avc  r.oD.r- 
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of  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  city 3(11  ri"; 
main,  consjcting  of  a  vast  stnieturv.'  i>i 
line  brick,  wbicii  is  called  Tak  A'^'"'' 
— the  hall  of  Chosrocs.  nn<l  was  pro- 
bably t!ic  palace  of  the  later  Torsiaii 
kinjjs.  "This  is,"  says  Mr  Aiiiswortli. 
•*  the  only  remnant,  besides  moui.Nof 
ruins,  of  the  antique  Cici*iiihon;  in  j^'a- 
lousv,  by  the  i^idc  of  Seb-ucij,  auJ,  not 

•  •  •  r 

improbably,  at  or  upon  the  remain^  o> 
the  Calnt'li  of  cailicr   nation.-."    ^ir 
II.  Ilawlinson,  however,  idontiJcs  tlu* 
mounds  and  ruin-'  of  MifTer,  tlieNophiT 
of  the  Talmud,  'm  ith  the  ancient  l':il' 
neb.     Kiffcr  lies  Fomc  fifty  miles  fr^m 
IJalulvin.  in  tlic  uirootion  of  Erccli  "f 
Waika,  about  luilf  way  between  tj'-i' 
Tigris  and  the  Kuidi rates.     The  in- 
scribed bricks  on  tiic   Hpot  ^i\^  it  s 
name  which  kcchiS  to  be  etpiival  I't  to 
to  Calneh,— 7V/  An^f.  or  Noah\<  Hili. 
Niffer.  hf»wever,  is  un   ancient  nji".«'* 
found  on  Dabvloninii  monuments. 
CALX().--*SceCAiNi.ii. 
CALVAKY.     This  ^^ord,  fruci  tlw 
Latin  Cnl'.tnit^    occurs    once   as  tl-^' 
translation  of  tlie  Greek  terni  A'i-';     • 
(Luke  xxiii,  33.)  which,  like  t'.sc  li- 
brew  *'Golpolha,"  is cbe where lito !.;-;.* 
translated   "a  skull."      (Matt.  :i?:vii. 
oW  ;  M.irk  xv.  2i»  ;  .John  xix.  17.;    ii 
de5i;;natcs  a  ]>laco  without    the    \;.\'A 
of  Jerusalem,  yet  •'  ni;j;h  to  the  c.tv,"* 
i»robably  where  mab. factors  were  c-  r.i- 
nionly  executed.     Here  also  Jcsu^  v..* 
crucilicd.     (Juhu  xix.  20;    llcb.  \i.i. 
12.)    It  is  jieMcrally  supposed  to  i;avc 
been   an   eminence ;   hei:ee    the    ex* 
jirussion  ".Mount  Calvary**  h:js  b.:ii 
Qilopted  almost  without  <iucstio;i,  \\\\yi 
every  lanj^usij^e  of  ChrLsicndoni.     Vet 
in  the  New    Testament,    there    is   i.o 
hint  that  Calvary  was  in  any  sc:i>c  a 
hillDck.     Neither  Iv.isebius.  nor  (-vril. 
(except  as  m.idc  to  say  8.>  by  tiie  i..iti:i 
translator.)   nor    tlorume,  nor  the  his- 
torians of  the  fouilh  or  lifth  eeiitiirio«, 
speak  cf  it  as  a  Mi.uiit.     The  church, 
creeled  un«lv.r   the  ausp".j"cs  of    Con* 
stantine  and  his  mother  Iiilcn:\  iv^r 
the  rock  on  \\bich  the  cross  wa^  -jp 
]»u>ed  to  bavv*  sto.«d,  and  which   wai 
hcM  to  be  CoV<-»iha,   is  now   in   tlio 
mid>:  of  the  mo^LTQ  city.    Aud  tlurc 
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ttn  be  no  aaeiioo,  that  the  site  of  this 
buldliiK  fails  vfidiin  the  ancient  citj 
>i  described   by  Josephos.    So  also 
tbe  intelligent  travellers    Korte,  Dr. 
Dorbin,  and  Yair    de  Velde,    have 
ibewn  that  the  chnreh  of  the   Holj 
Sepnlehre  does  not  cover  the  ground 
of  oar  Lord's  crucifixion   and  tomb. 
Prof.  Scboli  declares,  that  the  place 
of  the  crucifixion  cannot   have  been 
where  it  is  uoay  pointed  out,  because 
this  spot  must  hare  been  within  the  an- 
cient city.  Dr.  Robinson,  after  a  length- 
ened discussion    on  the  site  of  the 
ehnrch  of  the  Holj  Sepulchre,  observes, 
"Thus  in  every  view  which  I   have 
been  able  to  take  of  the  question,  both 
topographical  and  historical,  whether 
on  the  spot  or  in  the  closet,  and  in 
spite  of  all  my  previous  pre-possessions, 
I  am  led  irresistably  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Golgotha  and  the  tomb  now 
shown  in   the   church    of    the   Holy 
8epnlcbre,  are  not  upon  the  real  places 
of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of 
oar  Lord.    The  alleged  discovery  of 
them    by    the    ap^ed    and    credulous 
Helena,  like  her  discovery  of  the  cross, 
may   not   improbably  have  been  the 
work  of  pious  fraud.    It  would  per- 
haps not    bo  doing  injustice  to  the 
bishop  Macarius  and  his  clergy,  if  we 
regard  the  whole  as  a  well  Idid  and 
snccessful    plan,     for     restoring    to 
Jerusalem    its   former   consideration, 
and  elevating  his  SCO  to  a  higher  de* 
gree  of  influence  and  dignity.    If  it  be 
asked,  where  theu  are  the  true  sites  of 
Golgotha  and  the    sepnlchre    to    be 
sought  ?     I  must  reply,  that  probably 
nil    search    can    only    bo    in    vain. 
We   know    nothing  more    from    the 
Scriptures,  than  that  they  were  near 
each  other,  without  the  gate  and  nigh 
to  the  city,  in  a  frequented  spot.    This 
would  favour  the  conclusion,  that  the 
place  was  probably  upon  a  great  road 
leading  from  one  of  the  gates ;  and 
such  a  spot  would  only  bo  found  upon 
the  western  or  northern  sides  of  the 
city,  on   the  roads    lending    towards 
Joppa  or  Damascus."    After  a  second 
visit  to  the  Holy  City,  and  carefully 
subjecting  the  entire  ground  to  a  fresh 
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examination,  and  having  also  weighed 
the  statements  and  hypotheses  of  recent 
writers,  Dr.  Bobinson  says  he  has  not 
found  anything  to  lead  him  to  any  im- 
portant change  in  the  views  of  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  expressed  in 
his  Biblical  Researches. 

CAMEL.  Of  this  animal  so  com- 
mon in  the  East,  there  are  two  species  ; 
they  are  placed  by  Moses  among  un- 
clean creatures.  (Lev.  xi.  4 ;  Deut.  xiv. 
7.)  The  Arabian  camel,  or  dromedary, 
is  distinguished  by  having  only  one 
protuberance  on  the  back.  Though  of 
a  heavy,  and  apparently  unwieldy, 
form,  this  animal  moves  with  consider- 
able speed,  and  with  a  bale  of  goods 
on  its  back,  it  will  travel  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  a  day.  (Jer.  ii.  23.)  The 
Bactrian  camel  is  distinguished  from 
the  Arabian  by  having  two  protube- 
rances on  its  back;  it  is  not  so  numerous 
as  the  other,  and  is  chiefly  confined 
to  some  parts  of  Asia.  Camels  arc  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  desert  regions  which 
are  their  home.  They  are  the  carriers 
of  the  East,  ^*  the  ships  of  the  desert." 
Their  broad-cushioned  foot  is  a  won- 
derful adaptation  to  the  arid  sands  and 
and  gravelly  soil,  which  it  is  their  lot 
chiefly  to  traverse.  Their  long,  slow, 
rolling,  or  rocking  gait,  although  not 
at  first  very  nnpleaseant,  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly fatiguing  to  a  stranger.  So 
few  are  the  wants  of  their  nature,  that 
their  power  of  going  without  food  as 
well  as  without  water,  is  wonderful. 
At  all  times  the  camel  eats  and  drinks 
little,  and  secretes  little ;  thistles  and 
briers  and  thorns  ho  crops  and  chews 
with  more  avidity  than  the  softest 
green  fodder  The  dew,  and  the  juice 
of  grass  and  herbs,  are  sufiicient  for 
them  in  ordinary  cases  ;  though  when 
the  pasturage  has  become  dry,  the 
Arabs  water  their  flocks  every  two 
days,  and  the  camels  every  three. 
They  travel  with  ease  and  safety,  up 
and  down  the  most  rugged  mountain- 
passes,  and  never  either  slip  or 
stumble.  Camels  were  formerly  among 
the  chief  possessions  of  the  wealthy. 
The  flesh  and  milk  are  used  for  food  ; 
and  the  dung  is  used  for  fuel.      (Gen, 
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xii.  I(i  ;  \\\.  i:\  ;  xxxvii.  25  ;  Jucl(r. 
vi.  r>  ;  vii.  12  ;  1  S.im.  xxx.  17  ;  1 
Kinj:'*,  X.  2  ;  1  Chron.  v,21  ;  2  Chron. 
xiv.  ITi  ;  Job  i.  :t  ;  xlii.  12  ;  Isa.  xxi. 
7  :  x\x.  (>  ;lx.  G.) 

Tho  proverbial  exprcusion  in  Matt. 
xi\.  'J(.  **lt  is  ciisior  for  a  canicl  to  go 
tliroii};!!  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  f\ 
rioh  in:in  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
lioii,"  wan  u^cd    to    denote    a    thing 
Toi  y  unu^unl  or  iniponsible.     Oar  Lord 
iMnploved  it.  to  show  how  extremely 
dillienlt  ir  i.s  for  a  rieh  man  to  forsake 
all.  fttr  II 1 4    en  use,    and    olitaiii    the 
Mevsinui  of  «til\ntion.     (M:irk  x.  24, 
*.'.'•.>     Stuno  wouM    read,    instead    of 
<ir»ir/iifi     -  eiiinel,   htmifon  =  a  cable, 
ii»po,  or  loki*  Ln'iif/on  in  that  Fonse. 
( l.uki*  \\  iii.  IT*  ;  Vvow  \i.  2S  ;  1  Cor.  i. 
l.'r»  :  I   Trni.  vi.  l>.  10.)     Another  pro- 
ve! ImhI    evpres-iion     wcnrs   in    Matt. 
%Mii.  '.M  :    "  Ve   Mind   ;;uide8,   which 
^n.iin.u  ii  i:nat,  and  i«\vnllow  acamel.'* 
M'h'  tJieek  uovd  <// w/i ;  >n  v*,  translated 
"«nnni  .»(,*'  properly   means  "strain 
«Mif."  mill  v,i  II  14  renilered  in  the  early 
l'iM',li''h    \ei»>ionji.     The    word     "at" 
\\i\n    mili^ntnted   for  "out,"  probably 
1m  II   i>p-v'.<i«]ilheal  error  in  the  autho- 
iicnl  \i>i^iiin  I'f  Hill,  and   has    been 
lej  ill  iiy   e«tiitiitueil   i»i!U\».      The  allu- 
•Hiii  \m  In  iIm>  eiiKioiii  t»f  filtering  wines 
l«v  pi«*iiiij  ihiMn   ihi-ouch  a  strainer; 
III  iii-i',  III  iiiiikt*  I  lie  aiitithesia  as  strong 
111  pM"iib|i«,  two  ihinjjs  are  selected,  a 
■iiMill  in«iii  iiitd  n  larjie  animal.     The 
•■■■I'M  i^iitii  iM  npplinl  to  those,  who  arc 
fiiininl  niid  illlif.eiii  in   the  observance 
••f  |i'*«i't   iliiiieM,  but  negligent  in  the 
illatliiii  irii  iif  Iil|f|irr  oiieM. 

t'AMI-.L'M  IIAIK.-Thc  finest  and 
•nth  ill  p'lii  III  ilif*  liuir  of  the  camel  is 
Miiiiii  liiiiia  uiiiii^'ht  into  a  beautiful 
ImIiiIi.  iiMij  lot  MM  II  rieh  »irtieleof  drcs<i. 
'I  In-  I  iiiiini  I  kiiiil  Miin  use, I  lyr  the  co- 
*'i«M|i  of  iiiii*,  mid  for  the  upper 
Mill iiM  Ilia  III  ftli.'i.lirr.ls  nnd  camd 
iliUi  i«  .fiiliii  ilm  Haptist,  nnd  the  He- 
lm. ••  pi  iipliii«.iipi„.„i- i„|„^vc  worn  gar- 

•* •»  "I  ilii4  tiiafiMiiil:  heneo,  instead 

•tl  "  luiiijf  mail,"  u  khiMihl  bo  "a  man 
il»i..".«'l  ill  hiiii."  'I'lio  iineient  "sack- 
ittttU"  fti'i  iim  rii  hnvn  bi-en  the  same 
» '•»''    '■-'Hingsl,  H;  Matt.  iii.  4; 


xi.  8  ;  Mark  i.  C  ;  Lake  vii.  23 
xiii.  4  ;  Isa.  1. 3  ;  Rcr.  Ti.  12  ; 
CAMON  =/ii//o/* */«//:».    J 
in   Gilead,  where  Jair   was 
(Judg.  X.  15.) 

CAMP,  OR  ExcAursiEXT. 
terms  are  frequently  used  in  rel 
to  the  movements  of  the  Hebi 
their  joamey  from  Egypt  to  d 
and  many  passages  of  the  Ja 
law  relate  to  things  that  are  to  fa 
within  or  without  the  camp.    (> 
1—4  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  10—14  ;  Hel 
11—18.)     In   Egypt,    Moses  I 
acquainted  with  that  mode  of  er 
ing  which  Jehorah  prescribed 
Ilebrews    in    Num.    ii.    1 — 3i. 
tabernacle,  which  was  the  tent 
lace  of  Jehovah,  occupied  the  cei 
the  camp.    The  tents  nearest 
tabernacle,  were  those  of  the  L 
who  were  the  palace  gnardju 
family  of  Gershom  pitched  to  tb< 
that  of  Kohath  to  the  south,  t 
Merari  to  the  north.    The  priest 
were  the  state  officers  occupied  i 
tion    to  the    east,    opposite    t< 
entrance  of  the  tabernacle.  (X 
53  ;  iii.  21—38.)    At  some  dista: 
the  east,  were  the    tribes  of  J 
Ijsachar,  and  Zcbulun  ;  on-  the 
were  those  of  Reuben,  Simeon 
Gad  ;   to    the    west   were  £pl 
Manasseh,     and    Benjamin  ;   t( 
north,  Dan,  Asher,  and  Naphtali 
people  were  thus  divided   into 
divisions,  three  tribes  to  each  ; 
division  having  its  separate  stni 
Each  of  the  large  family  associ 
likewise,  of  which  the  different 
were  composed,  had  a  separate 
dard,    distinct  from    the   other 
every  Hebrew  was  obliged  to  ni 
himself   with   his  particular  div 
and  follow  his  appropriate  star 
There  were  six  hundred  thousam 
of  the   Hebrews   above  twenty 
of  age,  who  left  Egypt  on  foot, 
xii.  37,  38.)    A  yea'r  later  the  n^ 
is  given  at   six  hundred     and 
tliousand,    five     hundred     and 
(Num.  i.  2,   3,  45,  40.)     There 
of  course  have  been  as  many  wi 
above  twenty  years  old  ;  and  «t 
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n  tqul  nninbef  both  of  malti  and  fe- 
■fitiBiidcrtfaeiunBue;  beiiae  "the 
■>ud  msltitiide,''  and  Tory  much 
tfie,  Tb«  whole  nnmbci  probably 
wonlcd  to  two  and  a  half  miUiona. 
lWi«  ippeM*  to  bave  been,  aeccrding 
t>  Dr.  BobiiMon'a  ftrrangemcnt  of  the 
ftrani  littt  of  italioni,  ai  onnmerated 
■ttkeBooki  of  Exodni,  Nnniben,and 


It  of  Efjpt  until  their  amral 
■pimt  Jericho.  The  Hebrowi  broke 
op  (ram  their  rendeiroug  at  Baniecea 
"OD  tlie  flfteenth  daj  of  the  fint 
BoBih,  oa  the  morMw  altci  th«  Pai- 
•OTtr," 

1.  From  Egupt  to  SinaL 
From  Ramuei  to  1,  Snccoth;  2, 
£Uun;  8,  Pibahiroth;  t,  Paiaage 
ikaugb  die  Bed  Sea:  aad  three  itij* 
mrch  into  the  deeert  of  Sbar,  or 
Etbam;  6,  Marah;  0,  Blim;  7,  Ea- 
ftmpmant  by  the  Bed  Sea;  8,  Deiiert 
olSin;?,  Dophkah;10.AlushJlI,Ite■ 
pIIidiml  12,  BcKrtof  Sinai.  (Ex.  :<ii 
37  ;  xUi,  20  !  xiT.  2,  22  ;  xv.  22,  23,  27 ; 
iTi.  1 ;  XTii.  1 ;  xix.  I,  2;  Num.  xxxili. 
I— 13.)  The  Hebrew!  broke  up  from 
Sinai  on  the  twentieth  day  ol  ibe  second 
nontb,  coTiclpondiDg  to  onr  Star,  in 
the  Kcond  jeai  of  tbeir  departure  out 
of  Ejgpt ;  they  camennlo  the  desert  of 
Faran,  whence  ■pici  were  )cnt  np  the 
'  I*  into  Pileatine, 


IL  Frcn  Siiial  to  KadeJi. 
From  the  Desert  of  Sinai  to  13,  Tu- 
herah  ;  14,  Kibroth-hattaaTah ;  16,  Un- 
icrotfa  ;  10,  Kaduh  in  the  deaeit  of 
Pantn.  (Num.  x.  12 ;  xi.  3,  Si,  S3 ; 
xii.  lG;xat.  2G;  xxxiii.  IG,  17,;  Beat, 
ix.  22.)  The  ipiu  returned  in  August, 
after  fortj  daya,  to  the  camp  at  ICa- 
d«h ;  (Num.  xiii.  23-2G  ;)and  the  peo- 
blemarmuringat  their  report  received 
the  lentence  from  Jehorah,  that  their 
carcaaea  should  fall  in  the  wilderneaf, 
and  their  cfaildem  wander  in  the  desert 
forty  ycara.  They  were  ordered  to 
turn  bnek  into  the  dcacrt  "bj  the  way 
of  the  Bed  Sea;"  where  they  nandercd 
thirtj-cisht  JW*,  and  then  rctamed 
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m.  From  Kadtih  la  Kodak  the  ttcoitd 

From  Kadcih  to  17,  Bithmah ;  18, 
Rimmon-parei ;  19,  Libnah;  20,  RU- 
i*b;  21,  Kchelatah;  22,  Mount  8ha- 
pher;  23,  Haradah  ;  21,  Makheloth; 
25,Tahathi  2G,  Tarab;  27,  Mithcah; 
28,  Haihmonah;  29,  Moaerolb ;  80, 
Bene-jaekan  ;  31,  Hor-hagidnail ;  82, 
Jotbalhah ;  83,  Ebronah  ;  34,  Eiion- 
gaher;  85,  Return  to  Kadeah.  (Num. 
XX.  1;  xxxiii.  IB,  38.)  The  eiRhleen 
•UtioDa  here  mentioned  aa  preceding 
the  arrival  at  Kadeah  the  second  time 
ara  apparently  to  be  referred  to  tho 
thirty  eight  yeara  of  wandering  over 
the  western  deiert.  (Num.  xxi.  4—29  j 
xxxiii.  37, 3B ;  Dent.  ii.  8 ;  xiii.  1^.) 
IV.  Fnm  Kadeih  to  lie  Jordan. 

From  Kadesh  to  86,  Beeroth  Bene- 
jaakan;  87,  Mount  Hor,  or  Mosera, 
whereAarondied;  38,Gndgodah;  89, 
Jolbath;  40,  Way  of  the  Bed  Sea,  by 
Elath  and  Ezion-gaber;  '41,  Zalmo- 
nah  ;  42,  Punon  ;  43,  Oboch  ;  44,  Ije- 
nbarim,  or  lim ;  4S,  The  brotik  Za- 
rcd;  4G,  The  brook  Arnon;  47.  Dihon- 
pftd  ;  48,  Almon-diblathnim  ;  41>,  Beer 
(well)  in  the  dcEcri;  GO,  Mutianah; 
51,  Nnhalicl;  G2,  Bamoth  ;  53.  Fis- 
gnh,  pnt  for  the  range  of  Abnrim,  of 
which  PiBgah  w»»  pnrt;  54,  Bv  the 
way  of  Bnahan  to  the  plaim  of  Moab 
by  Iho  Jordan,  near  Jericho.  (Kum. 

43;  Deul.  ii.  8.  13,' 14,  24;' 
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hably  the  head  rjuartera  where  ibe 
bcrnaele  was  pitched,  and  where  Mojcr 
and  the  elders  and  priesla  encamped; 
while  the  main  body  oi  the  people  was 
BcatlcTCd  over  the  desert  in  various  di- 
rections. "How  in  those  wide  deserts," 
says  I>r.  Bobinson,  a  traveller  who 
himself  paid  particular  attention  to  tbo 
route  of  the  Hebrews,  "this  host  of 
more  than  two  millions  of  souls,  having 
no  traffic  nor  intercourse  with  the  sur* 
rounding  hordes,  could  find  supplies  o( 
food  and  water  sufficient  lor  their  sup- 
port, without  a  constant  miracle,  I  fo: 
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6oB  tbe  EUbrewSy  the  deFccndants  of 

Abraham.     (Gen.  x1.  15.)     4.  "The 

land  of   Israely"    from   the   Israel- 

iio^  or  the  posteritj  of  Jacob.     (1 

Sim.  xiU.   19.)     5.   '*Tho  Land  of 

Jndah,"   apeciaUjr  for  the    kingdom 

of  Jadahy  after  the  separation  of  the 

tep  tribes  and  the  foundation  of  the 

kiDsdom  of  Israel.    Hence,  after  the 

exile  the  whole  conntry  was  called 

**Juixa,''    (Jer.  xxxix.  10;  Matt.  ii. 

L)  6.  **The  HoljLand."  (Zech.  ii.  12.) 

7.  "The  Lord's  Land,'*  or  the  "Land 

of  Jehovah ;  **  (Hos.  ix.  8 ;)  and  Imman- 

id's  Land."    (Isa.  viii.  8.)     8.  "  The 

Good  Land."    (Dent.  iii.  25  ;  ti.  18.  ) 

9,  «The  Land."  (Ruth  1.  1 ;  Jer.  xii. 
11;  Lake  v.  25  ;    Matt,  xxvii.  45.) 

10.  "Pidestina"  or  Palestine,  from  the 
the  PhUUtines.  (Ex.  xv.  14.)  By 
other  writers,  the  Holy  Land  has  been 
varionslj  termed,  "  Sjrian-Palestine," 
**  Syria,"  and  "Phenicia." 

"The  isolated  situation  of  this  compa- 
ntiTely  small  region,  so  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  was  wonderfully 
adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  tlie 
Most  High  had  chosen  it.  This  region, 
though  connected  with  the  Asiatic  con- 
tioent,  stood  midway  between  the 
•ereral  ancient  nations;  and  yet  was 
separated  from  tliem  by  natural  bar- 
riers. It  was  hemmed  in  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  on  the  west,  and  the 
in^at  Syrian  desert  on  the  cast :  by  the 
high  ranges  of  Lebanon  on  tbe  north, 
and  the  arid  deserts  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  on  the  south.  There  was  only 
ooc  road  by  which  it  could  reach  and 
be  reached  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Nile.  Troops  coming  from  Assyria 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  came  to 
Damascus,  thence  by  the  Plain  of 
Lebanon  and  across  the  Jordan,  they 

Ssced  along  the  broad  flat  strip  of  the 
editerranean  coast  southward  into 
Ejirypt.  Thus  were  the  peculiar  people 
** fenced"  in  from  the  example  and 
tbe  evil  influences  of  the  heathen  na- 
tions. (Nnin.  xxiii.  9;  Isa.  v.  2.) 
Horeorer,  this  region,  by  its  position 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean — 
on  the  extreme  western  edge  of  the 
East,  was  nonderfallj  adapted  for 
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being  the  grand  centre  of  that  religious 
light  whicli  should  radiate  to  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  (Isa.  ii.  3, 4.)  And, 
when  the  time  had  arrived,  the  wido 
waters  of  the  *•  Great  Sea  "  should  be 
no  longer  a  barrier,  but  the  readiest 
medium  of  communication  to  "that 
Land  "  of  uU  the  progressive  influences 
of  the  mighty  nations  of  the  West. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise were  defined  by  Moses,  with  great 
precision,  when  he  appointed  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  to  divide  it — when 
conquered  from  the  numerous  petty 
kings — for  allotment  to  the  Hebrew 
tribes.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Kadesh-barnea,  on  the  confines  of 
Edom,  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  and  the 
"  river  "  or  the  "  border "  of  Egypt, 
which  terminates  at  the  Meditcrraneun. 
(Num.  xxxiv.  1 — 6  ;  Josh.  xv.  1 — 4 ; 
Ezek.  xlvii.  19.)  The  western  boundary 
was  the  Great  Siea — the  Mediterranean, 
from  the  border  of  Egypt  to  the  point 
opposite  Mount  Hor.  (Num.  xxxiv. 
C ;  Josh.  XV.  12 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  20.) 
The  nni'ihern  boundary  extended  east- 
ward, from  the  Mediterranean  unto 
Mount  Hor,  properly  the  Great  Moun- 
tain— the  northern  and  culminating 
peak  of  the  Lebanon  range.  It  then 
swept  round  through  the  pass,  between 
the  Lebanon  and  the  Bargylus  rango 
of  mountains,  called  "  the  entrance  of 
Uamath,"  also  "  the  way  of  Hcthlon," 
and  extended  north-east  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  Ilamath  ;  it  then  turned 
south-east  by  Zcdad  and  Ziphion,  to 
Ilazarenan.  (Num.xx«iv.7 — 9  ;  Kzek. 
xlvii.  15 — 17;  xlviii.  1.)  The  enstcrn 
boundary,  which  was  only  the  limit 
of  the  western  tribes,  extended  from 
Hazarcnan  to  Ulblah,  down  the  valley 
of  Coele  Syria,  the  Sea  of  Chinnercth, 
andtheJordantothcDeadSca.  (Num. 
xxxiv.  10—12.)  But  the  extemkd 
eastern  boundary,  which  included  the 
districts  of  Argob,  Bashan,  and  Gilead, 
which  Moses  had  already  apportioned 
to  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Man- 
asseh,  extended  to  the  northern  end 
of  the  mountains  of  Bashan,  and  thence 
to  Salcah.  From  the  eastern  point  at 
Sulcah  the  boundary  extended  south* 
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westward,  along  the  border  of  the 
desert,  to  the  river  Arnon,  then  tarn- 
inp(  westward,  it  followed  the  course 
of  the  river  to  the  Dead  Sja.  This 
Loundarj  excluded  Edom  and  Moab— 
excepting  a  small  section,  also  the 
kingdom  of  Damascus.  The  prophet 
Ezckiel  seems  to  include  Damascus  in 
the  region  east  of  the  Jordan,  yet  his 
boundaries  are  probabljr  identical 
with  those  of  Moses  in  every  point. 
(Num.  xxxii.  1 — 42  ;  xxxiv.  14,  15  ; 
Deut.  iii.  1 — 17;  Josh.  xii.  4 — 6;  Ezck. 
xlvii.  18.) 

It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  the  popular 
expression  **  from  Dan  even  to  B  :cr- 
sheba,"  does  not  denote  the  exact 
limits  of  the  Land  of  Promise ;  but 
only  two  well-known  points  on  the  nor- 
tliern  and  southern  limits  of  the  Land, 
allotted  to  the  Hebrew  tribes  by  Joshua. 
(JaJg.  XX.  1 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  10 ;  xxiv.  2.) 
The  same  limits  arc  defined  by  two 
other  land-marks.  So  "Joshua  took 
all  that  land.  .  .  from  mount  Ilalak 
that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  BaaU 
gad  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon  under 
mount  Hermon."  (Josh.  xi.  17;  xii. 
7.)  Mount  Halak  was  in  the  parallel 
of  Beersheba,  and  Baal-gad  is  near 
to  Dan.  Hence,  '*  from  Dan  even  unto 
Beersheba,"  or  **  from  Baal-gad  even 
to  mount  Ilalnk,*'  merely  defined 
the  region  actually  acquired  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  which  might  be  called 
**  the  Land  of  Possession." 

The  Land  of  Possession  was  con- 
siderably less  in  extent  than  the  Land 
originally  promised  to  the  Ifebrcws  on 
the  condition  of  their  faithfulness  to 
tlic  Theocracy.  Even  when  Joshua 
dic.l,  "there  remained  very  mneh  Land 
to  bo  possessed;"  but  as  the  people 
**  transgressed  the  covenant,"  and  did 
not  fultil  the  conditions,  the  Lord  did 
not  "  drive  out  from  before  them  of  the 
nations  which  Joshua  left  when  he 
died."  (Ex.  xxiii.  22—31 ;  Judg.  ii.  20 
—23;  Josh.  xiii.  1— C;  xxiii.  13—16.) 

Bii:  the  assurance  had  been  fre- 
<]  tie  ally  given  that  the  Land  of  Promise 
s'.iould  extend  to  the  limits  originally 
jiromiscd  to  Abraham.  (Gen.  xv.  18 
— 21.)  And  in  the  time  of  David,  the 
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empire  of  the  Hebretrt  wm  extended 
by  conquest  in  every  direeiion.  Thi 
kingdom  subject  to  his  sceptre  eztead 
ded  AS  far  as  the  Enphrmtes  on  Ik 
cast,  and  the  Mediterranean  os  ^ 
wcsL  On  the  north  it  extended  ti 
the  Orontcs,  and  incladed  the  fort 
rcsscs  of  Damascns,  ontlring  wUd 
were  the  friendly  itatea  of  Hamath  wgaA 
Tyre.  And  on  the  south  it  reaehec 
from  the  border  of  Egypt  to  the  gull 
of  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  re 
motcst  confines  of  Edom  and  Moek 
Thus  for  the  first  time  in  the  biston 
of  the  Hebrews  were  the  limitt  of  then 
possessions  coincident  with  thoie  oJ 
the  inheritance  promised  to  Abrahaa 
and  to  Moses.  (l£x.  xxiii.  -31  \  3  Sam 
viii.  1 — 15;  1  Chron.  xviii.  1 — 14;  S 
Chron.viii.  2—8;  1  Kings  ir.  Si;  S 
Chron.  !x.  26.^  The  prohabiiity  ii, 
that  David  and  Solomon  did  not  mH 
over  60  considerable  an  empire  in  tlM 
sense  in  which  they  may  be  said  tc 
have  ruled  over  tsrael;  bnt  ratliei 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  sovereignti 
by  the  nations,  and  the  payment  ii 
tribute. 

Ti.c  vast  resources  of  the  Land  ol 
Canaan,  and  the  power  of  its  kingi^ 
may  be  estimated  in  some  measnre^ 
not  only  from  the  consideration  with 
which  it  was  regarded  by  Egypt  and 
Tyre,  but  by  the  strengtb'and  popala- 
tion  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  tlie 
country,  as  it  was  under  David,  was 
subsequently  divided.  In  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  the  land  was  distributed  into 
twelve  provinces;  (1  Kings  iv.  7 — 19;) 
and  upon  the  accession  of  Hchoboam 
to  the  throne,  it  was  divided  into  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Jsracl  and  Judah. 
After  this  period,  it  fell  into  hffnds  of 
the  Chaldeans,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Syrians.  Daring  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  it  was  nuder  the 
Bomans,  and  was  divided  into  five 
provinces— Galileo,  Samaria,  Judea, 
Penea,  and  Idumea.  Perroa,  was  again 
divided  into  seven  cantons — Abi- 
lene, Trachonitis,  Ituroja,  GaulonitiSi 
Batanosa,  Pcrsa,  and  Dccapolis. 

The  surface  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
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bbeAattfiUlTdiTenified  with  moant- 
ans  and  puuDS,  riTert  and  vallejf. 
He  moantains  chieflj  consist  of  a 
kmd  of  chalk,  considerably  indurated, 
lid  approaching  to  whitish  compact 
laestoBe.  Besides  this  indurated 
challEy  in  which  layers  and  masnes  of 
iialoccnrv  there  are  in  the  different 
|srts  of  the  land,  rocks  having  a  bas- 
altic appearance.  Like  all  calcareous 
districts,  there  are  in  the  rocks  numer- 
ois  caTcms.  As  to  the  fertility  of  the 
coontry  it  was  indeed  "a  land  flowing 
vith  milk  and  honey."  Not  only  were 
tin  Tallcys  and  plains  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  in  the  season  of  regetation 
svempread  with  the  richest  verdure, 
bot  the  hills,  from  their  bases  to  their 
itniost  summits,  were  terraced  and 
corer&l  with  soil,  and  overspread  with 
pUntations  of  figs,  Tines,  olive  trees, 
ud  gardens,  everywhere  ministering 
to  the  sustenance  of  human  life,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  a  large  popula- 
tion. But  at  the  presentday  this  beauti- 
ful country  lies  almost  desolate;  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  wretched  government  under 
which  they  exist,  have  prevented  any 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  so  that 
large  tracts,  which  require  only  tillage 
to  become  exceedingly  fertile,  now  ex- 
hibit only  the  appearance  of  sterility. 
All  recent  travellers  agree,  that  the 
toil  of  this  region,  even  now,  after  the 
waste  and  exhaustion  of  4000  years  is 
of  surprising  fertility,  and  only  waits, 
with  the  life  pent  up  in  it9  bosom,  till 
ealtivation  shall  wake  it  into  the 
Inxuriance  of  old.  Dr.  Robinson 
found  the  hill  country  of  Galilee 
yielding  crops  which  indicated  a  pro- 
ductiveness equal  to  all  that  Joseph  us 
had  said  of  it.  Van  de  Velde  was 
struck  by  the  evident  tokens  of  long- 
restrained  and  dormant  fertility  every- 
where, the  same  teeming  fruitfulncss 
peers  through  the  uncultivated  waste. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  any 
practical  attempt  to  restore  this  "pleas- 
ant Iiand"  to  its  former  prosperity 
must  be  based  on  agriculture.  Dr.  Olin, 
after  careful  enquiry  and  examination, 
observes,  "There  is  now  really  no  basis 
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for  any  extension  of  commerce,  and  a 
colony  of  tradesmen,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  return  of  the  Jews  would  give 
the  country,  would  only  increase  its 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  Duke  of 
Kagusa  advised  Mnhammed  Aly  to 
make  Palestine  and  Syria  an  immenso 
sheen-walk ;  and  this  should  probably 
be  tne  first  object  of  a  colony  here. 
Every  part  of  the  country  is  adapted 
to  this  business,  and  wool  to  a  vast 
amount  might  be  raised  for  exportation, 
with  little  expense  beyond  that  of 
multiplying  the  race  of  sheep,  and 
sheanng  their  fleeces.  They  live  well 
throughout  the  year  upon  the  natural 
pastures.  Large  additional  tracts 
might  also  be  tilled  in  wheat,  with  no 
greater  labour  of  preparation  and  im- 
provement than  that  of  turning  up  the 
soil  with  the  plough.  The  prcKluct  of 
cotton  and  tobacco,  which  are  already 
articles  of  export,  might  be  doubled  or 
trebled  at  once.  Plantations  of  vines, 
olive,  and  fig,  and  other  frnitbearing 
trees  would  require  more  time  and 
return  slower  prufits;  but  they  would 
be  indispensiblo  to  the  complete  ren- 
ovation of  the  country,  and  the  full 
development  of  its  resources."  That 
cultivation  would  cause  this  "goodly 
Land"  to  spread  forth  its  riches,  is 
evident,  from  the  industrial  settlement 
of  Germans  which  was  established 
south  of  Bethlehem.  They  reported 
that  they  had  raised  two  crops  in  a 
year.  Their  grapes  almost  rivalled  tho 
clusters  of  Eshcol,  a  single  vine  having 
100  bunches  of  grapes,  each  three  feet 
long,  and  each  grape  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  circumference.  They  had 
Indian  corn  eleven  feet  high,  water* 
melons  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty  pounds 
weight,  and  bcan-podk  thirteen  incites 
long,  and  six  on  each  stem.  So  also 
at  the  Model  Farm,  .established  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Joppa,  as  a  refuge 
for  Jews  under  Christian  influence,  the 
productiveness  of  tho  soil,  and  tho 
abundance  of  the  different  kinds  of 
fruit  from  the  fine  fruit  plantation, 
show  what  may  be  accomplished  under 
careful  cultivation.  Such  a  country 
as  this,  which  had  the  harvests   of 
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tCTnperaia  region*,  and  tlic  rivert 
thorc*  of  (ontbern  lAiitudei,  chuii 
fn^  ihe  phenomens  of  summer 
«inIcr;ftndl7ingstthepoiDtorcoil 
lion  between  the  eutern  and  wti 
wocid,  WM  alio  fitted  to  be  a  cent 
moral  influence,  radiating  the  light  of 
DiTino  rcTclalion  on  erery  lide,  in  a 
literature  equally  adapted  to  ereijpeo- 
ple  and  climate.  Bnt  the  grand  dia- 
tinction  of  Canaan  ia,  that  it  wai  the 
onlv  part  of  Ihe  earth  made,  bj  dirine 
inititntion,  a  type  of  heaven.    (Oen. 


Infom 


L  t ;  Heb.  J 


,  8—11; 


I    the 


-16.) 


of  the  names,   divijiona,   minero1o){; 
monntain*,  plains  and  vallcyi,  riTcr 
lukc*,  climate  nnd  leasoQs,   will   t 
funnil  under  their  icvcrol  namci. 
CANAANITE.— See  Zelotm. 


CASAANITES  =  lua-lander,,  or 
mtnhant:  The  dcicendantaof  Caniian 
thcsonof  Ham.  (Oen.  x.  lS-19.)  Tliii 
name  was  apeciall/  applied  to  the  inha- 
birinlabetweeD  the  Jordan  andlheSes; 
and  generally  to  the  inhHbitnnta  of  the 
enriro  territory.  (Num.  xiii.  29)  Joib. 
Xi.  3j  Ex.  iii.  B,  17;  xxxUi.  2;  xxxir. 
II.)  The  cuneiform  inacriptions  repre- 
icnt  them  aa  a  Hamito  people,  of 
tbe  a  am  a  blood  as  the  Egyptian) 
and  the  Ethiapiani ;  tho  Khalta  or 
Hitiitca  being  their  chief  tribe.  Some 
of  the  descendants  of  Cunaan  had 
■I'liled  in  this  region  before  the  time 
of  Abraham,  but  the  moat  of  them 
were,  at  that  time,  wandering  nomidei. 
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(Oen.  lit.  0;  xiii.  7;  xxxrU.  14.) 
leqnently  the  Canaanite*  aaalt 
extremely,  probably  bj  tbe  sen 
of  Shemitic  Aramnati  or  Syriaa 
granla,  who  gradually  mixed  wil 
aOTersI  tribet,  and  were,  diatiBfi 
in  trade  and  war.  They  wn 
appears  from  the  ancient  monnji 
occaiionally  engaged  in  war  wit 
Egyptiana,  and  erea  with  tko  . 
riaa*.  Tha  ittnatration  nprMct 
armed  Zidonian  and  a  Zniim,  tn 
monnmcnis  of  Egypt.  Hie  prii 
tribet  which  conititnted  tho  . 
nations  of  Canaan,  were  the  Hi 
the  nivitea,  the  Canaanitea,  the 
gashitei,  the  Jehnulea,  the  Am< 
and  the  Periiiite*.  (Oen.  x.  U 
Acta.  xiii.  1».^  Other  Cana* 
tribei,  aa  the  Arkitea,  Arvadilw 
Uamathitea,  dwelt  in  the  noi 
part  of  the  eonntry.  Dnrini 
sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in  ) 
several  of  the  Canaanitiah  tribei 
tukcn  pofaessiou  of  the  whole  < 
country  deatined  lor  the  Heb 
iindcatabKihtd  several  small  king! 
They  had  appropriated  to  tbeir 
use  tho  pasture  grounds  oceupii 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ; 
expelled  from  their  posaeuloni 
Ilubrewa  who  had  occasionailj  t 
Canaan  during  their  re9iden< 
Egypt.  (1  Chron.  vii.  20— 23.)  1 
usurpers  of  the  Hebrew  landj,  ■ 
and  cisterns,  were  a  perGdioni 
llieir  morals  where  corrupt  ii 
CKlrcme,  and  their  shocking  ido 
nliich  was  high  treason  in  the  '. 
of  Jehorah,  had  taken  such  deep 
tliat  it  could  not  be  eradicated.  I 
the  expnisioii  of  the  Cannanitea 
the  Land  of  Promise  tras  an  act 
fettly  defensible,  and  consistent 
the  strictest  principles  oE  jn 
They  bad  been  long  spared, 
-ipealedly  warned    b»  pastial 

enia,  and  reproved  by  the  faii 
(Lev.  xviii.  24—30.)    And  lest 
ins  should  corrupt  the  Heb 
a  enacted  by  Jehovah,  that 
should  nol  in  any  way  b«  tolei 


a  warniag 
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httat  ofi  BDipMingl;,  „ 

to  Mben  to  flee  frooi  th«  Land  whero 
Jehonh  waa  king.  (Ex.  xxiii.  32,  38 ; 
uxiv.  12—18 ;  Dent.  Tii.  1—11 ;  xx. 
It — 18.)  The  decree  of  BxtermiDation 
sut  bs  anderstood  as  imptjriDg  that 
Ihe  Caoaanite*  might  leare  the  conntrv 
hi  peace  if  the;  choote.  Maof  betooL 
Ihemielrci  to  flight,  and  tettled 
ttdonie*  OTCT  all  the  islands  and  coasts 
«f  tbo  Hedilerranean.  Borne  were 
celebrated  as  merchants ;  hence  the 
Hebrew  term  niiiiiaairor"meTcliant." 
(Job  sli.  6  ;  ProT.  xxxL  2i ;  Isa.  xxiii. 
i ;  Eiefc.  XTii.  i  ;  Has.  xii.  T ;  Zeph.  i. 
11.)  No  citf  except  Qibeon  sought 
feace,  aDd  the  remaining  tribes  were 
Mostly  snbdaed  bj  arms.  (Josh.  xi.  19.) 
The  Hebrews,  however,  formed  allU 
ueea  with  some  ;  (Ju^g.  1. 8—23  0  and 
iren  Darid  not  only  permitted  the 
temains  of  the  Canaanite*  to  live,  hot 
pnnnotcd  some  ol  tbem  to  high  itstians 
in  bis  MTToj.    (2  Sam.  xxiii-  39.) 

CAVO ACE = royal  mthoritgl  A 
qaeen  of  Ethiopia,  whose  treasurer  was 
tomerted  by  Fhillio.  (Acts.  viii.  27.) 
Candsce,  or  properly  Kandalie,  was  a 
nsme  or  title  common  to  the  queens  of 
Etiiiopia  Superior  or  Mcroc,  like 
Pbaraoh  for  kinp  in  Egjipl,  and  Cicsar 
II  Rome.     Dr.  Lepgius,  in  his  recent 

S'  urney,  saw  on  the  monuments  near 
(gcraaieh,  in  Ethiopia,  the  name  of 
tills  (jiieen,  written  ia  bicrogtyphicg : 


CANDLESTICK.  The  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  rendered  ■'  candlestick," 
properly  designate  a  candelabrum,  or 
ump-bearer.  Thecandlestick  or  lamp- 
bearer,  made  by  Mosei  for  the  taber- 
nscle,  was  wholly  of  pure  gold,  and 
weighed  a  talent,  aboal  12Q  pounds 
iroy  weight:  (Ex.  xxxvii.  24;)  al- 
Ihongh,  as  Joiephns  informs  us,  it  was 
hollow  within.  It  ia  said  by  the 
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Jewish  Kabbins,  to  hate  stood  throt 
cubils=GTe  feet  three  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  the  breadtli,  or  the  space 
between  the  exterior  branches,  two 
cnbits=three  feet  six  inches.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  base  and  item  with  seven 
branched,  three  on  each  side,  and  one 
in  the  middle.    These  branches  were 


all  paralled  to  one  another,  nnd  were 
worked  out  in  knobs,  flowers,  and 
bowls,  placed  alternately.  On  tho 
extremities  of  the  branches  were  seven 
golden  lamps,  one  on  each  branch. 
Tiie  lamps  were  kept  burning  per- 
petually, and  ucre  supplied  morning 
and  evening  with  pure  olive  oil.  (1<:k. 
XXV.  31—40;  xxvii.  20;  xxx.  7.  S; 
Lev.  xxiv.  2,  40.  The  golden  lamp- 
Eland  was  pluced  in  the  lirst  apartment 
of  tho  tabernnctc,  on  the  eoulh  side,  fo 
aslothrowlighton  the  altar  of  incense 
and  on  the  table  of  the  shcw-brciid, 
occupying  the  same  aparlrount.  This 
lamp-stand  with  the  oilier  sacred  uten< 
sils,  was  transferred  lo  ibc  temple  ;  it 
finally  became  opiey  to  the  Chaldean". 
A  new  one  was  made  for  the  second 
loniple,  having  Joulilless  a  general 
resembianco  lo  the  former  one.  On 
the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  the  table 
of  shew-bread.  the  purple  veil  of  tho 
aanctuory,  and  the  copy  of  (he  law, 
with  the  other  spoils  of  the  temple, 
were  paraded  in  triumph  through  ibo 
city  of  Home.  Aflcr  the  trinmph,  the 
lamp-stand  and  the  golden  table  wero 
lodged  inVespjsiaii's  temple  of  Peace  ; 
but  the  copy  of  tho  Law  nnd  th« 
purple  veil  wero  deposited  in  tho  im- 
perial palace.    (Jos.  Ani.  vii,  5.  /.) 
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s\-:Vv*'.>j  A  i-.:v.:\::orv.  i:i;n;l  jr  of 
il-.\i'./.y  c  ^■.'.'••v.i'.'slo".'..!  iV...l  f;ii:':fiil 
l".:i.>:  .:n  "  \u"v.«.»ss.-.-.'"  «ii;rn  j  the 
la>:    li'-vj    I'f 

iWNr.— Sjv' Cm.  \MV -i,  rtTi.l  lli:i.i». 
IWNKKK  WOKM.— So.*  I/M.-r. 
l\VNM:n.— S  ,•  i'M  vj:ii. 
iWriKNAlM^  .Vr"  •:./.'*/;;•.?;;.  or 

I  ■  ■  :'  .  .-  '  '.  '.  A  town  or  oi:y 
«huli  ).i\  on  liio  >:i-.»r>'  of  i!;o  L;ikc  of 
I'lh.Mi.i'i.     I;  w;4>  lor  a  limo  iIk*  rosi- 

lUiu-o  i>i'  «K-^i  s.  a:ul  wns  mucli 
tu-((u,-iiUul  l*v  llini  :  l:i-:u'e  it  is  imIIciI 
■•  llii  \*^\  n  rii^."  v^l=^^^*  *^"'  ^''  •  '-^-  1  ' 
^Ink,  II.  l.)  llvMV  iK^Jiis  ilvlivcieJ 
■llini'  i>i  lli*>  iiionI  |M)ii>ti'il  iliscuiirscs, 
.mil  \n»Mii.'lil  Ml  in  I'll  I"  11  inmost  womlcr- 

Inl   WiM  I. 

Illllil  \  I    '. 

ttMlfl  iinliMK  tlii-<  ]>I■l('o^MlstIlushi;:hly 
l■M«•ull■(l  \wili  tin*  prc..oiiL\'.  a:ul 
iii-.ii  III  iiiiM-    kI    till'  l.i>i'il  ot  pK)ry,  it 

II  .li  till'  Mil' I  rt  tif  I  ho  iii"st  fiMiful 
ill  Miim  I'liii'ii '  (Matt.  .\i.  'JO — 'Jl.) 
Ill,    -III.    iM  '  i|M-iii>iuin.  is  .s'ip})u^oil  by 

|li      Ii'mI.iii  i.iii  iiinl    Mr.   IVtlliT.  to  llAVC 

|.,  I II  iit  A '.II  .!/»  M,./;,  nil  ilio  western 
(•III. 1 1.  i>l  ilii>  l.il.i-,  HI  tlio  i^lain  of 
II  mil  >i>iii  I,  wliiio  llii-ir  is  a  inoiiiul 
n  Mil  iiiiH  ■,  iiml  II  liiiiiitiiiii  fill  led  A  in  4/ 
It.,  'I  Illllil  Mill  (iw.i  till'  site  at  JVl 
•■Niili>iiir«  lull,  ul  ihu  iiurih  cast  j 
liii 
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*.i   V.  ;  i;  IT.  ?.  A  n.  4".".  ;  cn-l  of  ilie  Lake,  and  not  in  the  plain 
.'   : ;  iv    I  :•?    s.:or.'  1    of  Genncsarct ;  where,  from  thcshaps- 
.  ■  :    ij.-  :  ..f:or  ■.  »r.:-.-  K-li-    1v?m  remains,  there  was  cridcntly  once 
.- ':. ; ;.?:  ■.  f  Afr;  u,  a.p.  ,  a  larffe  town.    At  Tahitja^  a  mile  and 
a::  i  ::^r.«'..i:o-i  i  a  half  distant,  there  aroiar^crountaiRi, 
!-.' :   c.r  \    ;y    a     »i:h  niiil<,  and  tfiiccs  of  old  buiMiDgj 
v.o.--;  ajiiia  :  e.xtendnearlr  all  along  the  shore  to  th» 
Tel.    In  180*3  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Party  visited  the  ruins  at  Tcf  Uua^ 
wIiiLh  ihey  hold  to  be  the  site  of  CtL^ 
ornaum.    They  made  excavations  at 
the  old  J>yna;:op!e,  which  appears  to 
have  hocn  liuilt  of  marble;  among  tbo 
riiina  are  columns,  entablatures,  cor- 
nices,   and    other    frajiments.      Trio 
hojL<o*,  with  few  cxceptioa.?,  wcrj  LnOl 
of  bas.ilt". 

CAPIlTOIl=a  croicn,  cJmpIct,  elf 
''■:  t.  A  region  on  the  sea  coast,  or  per- 
haps an  island.  (Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  Soma 
undor>tand  the  island  of  CnU,  Tho 
CiiT-htorim,  however,  arc  described  as 
a  colony  of  the  Kgyptianf,  and  as 
ancestors  of  the  Philistines.  SiAch 
t.:c    tlcv.i>h    i.\>::.mji:-  I  identities  them  with  the  HyksoJ  or 

shepherd    kings,   who   were  expelled 
froni   Epyi)t.     (Gen  x.  14 ;  Dent,  il 
23 :  Jcr.  xlvii.  4  :  Am.  ix.  7.) 
CAPIITOKIM.— Sec  CAPSiTon. 
CAPPADOCIA.  A  provinccofAsia 
Minor,  bounded  N.  by  Pontus,  \Y.  br 
L;  e jonia,  S.  bv  Cilicia,  and  E.  by  Syria 
and  Armenia  Minor.    Ptolemy  dcri^'es 
tho    name    from  a    river,    Cappwtox, 
This   region  was  celebrated  for  tho 
production  of  wheat,  and  for  its  tine 
eattle.    The  Cappadociuns  were  chilled 
/-'Hro-.^^r/= White  Syrians,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  lived  south  of  the 
I  M  iiK.  i.  -1,  V'7;  ii.  1 — L'.S:  ,  mountains,  and  more  exposed  to  the 
III;  l-.a.  i\.   1.  'J.)    Not-  I  fun.    They  were  notorious  for  their 

dulncss  and  vice.  Cappadncia  vras 
also  |ilaced  lir^t  in  the  proverb  which 
cautioned  against  the  three  A?s — ATap- 
padocia,  Tkilieia,  and  A'rete.  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  into  thij  pro* 
vince  at  an  earlv  period.  (Acts  ii.  9; 
IPetori.  1.) 

CAPTAIN.  There  aro  several 
Hebrew  terms  translated  "captain"*  in 
our  version.  1.  7?;s/<,  properly  leadi 
(Xum.  xiv.  4;  Dent.  i.  15;)  2.  unsiu^  a 
]<erson  of  rank,  prince,  chief;  (1  Kingi 
xi.  34 ;    Num.  ii.  3,  5 ;  ill.  24  ;}  3i. 


, J.  10;  iil.«;Jndf._.    _, 

l\;)t.aa»iJ,*iDil\tujc'aM;  (I  Sta. 
h.]«;xiii.  lij  SSmd.  T.  S;)  S.  w, 
t  tbitl,  roler,  ■  militBT]-  eoramMidor. 
(Oen.  xxi.  S9;  xzxTii.  SG;  xL  1.)  Tba 
.  Rm  tar  U  nied  of  nn  officer  m  tbe 
Bebiew  armj  whowi  rank  or  poirer 
*u  dMignated  bj  tho  munber  01  tneo 
lodei  hia  command,  ai  captain  ol  fiftj, 
•r  eapUin  of  a  tboniand;  and  tbe 
OMnniaiider,  or  ebietof  the  wbole  annr 
vai  called  "the  captain  of  tbe  boat. 


lot  Hebrews  wcie  promoted  to  bigb 
Natlona  in  the  annj.  (Dent.  i.  15;  1 
Chion.  xiii.  I;  S  Cbron.  xxt.  C;  1 
Bam.  xxiii.  39.)  Tbe  term  tori, 
tendered  "capiaina,"  dcalgnatei  tbe 
■Cherethile*.'*  (S  Kingi  xi.  4,  19.) 
Tbe  word  cAiVioralra  tranalatad  "cap- 
lain,"  deiignatea  a  militaiy  tn'iem,  an 
afflMT  in  tbe  Boman  anniea;  (Aeti 
IxLSI— 33;  xxii.  88—86;  xxiii.  7— 
B ;)  alao  other  Bomaa  ofleen;)  Mark 
tL21;  Aelsxir.  £3;B0T.  t1.  I6;xix. 
IS;)  and  the  prefect  of  tbe  temple. 
(John  XTiii.  IS.)  The  irord  ttraligoi 
dcnignatea  tbe  "captain  of  tbe  tempfe," 
tke  chief  officer  of  tha  prietts  and 
LcHtea,  who  kept  goard  in  and  atonnd 
the  temple.  (Lnke  xxii.  i ;  Act*  iv. 
1;  T.  26.)  The  term  arAtgot  is  wed  of 
OBT  Lonl,  u  "  tbe  Captain  of  oar 
talTation";  (Hcb.  ii.  10;}  also  trani- 
liled  "Prince";  (Acti  iii  IS;  Dan. 
*iii.  II ;}  and  "Author."  (Heb.xii.2.) 
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who  bad  tbe  mitfonnne  to  be  takes 
priaoneri  in  war.  The  nclors  trampled 
nponcapiDredkingaBndDableB;(Jath. 
X.  24;  tia.  11.  Sj)  or  mntilaled  their 
penoni  hj  catting  off  their  thombl, 
toca,  or  eara;  (JuJg.  i.  7:  S  Sam.  ir, 
IS ;  Eaek.  xxiii.  2S ;)  and  lometimM, 
they  BDipended  their  nnhapp;  captiTca 
br  the  hand.  (Lam.  t.  12.)  Sometime! 
their  chief*  irere  dragged  with  a  hook 
orbridlepnl  throagh  theirlip,  andhad 
their  eje*  thnut  out  with  the  point  of 
a  ipear.  (Judg.  xti.  21 ;  2  Kings  xxt. 
7.)  Other*,  again,  were  thrown  amongst 
tbam%  were  lawn  aaan'der,  beaten  to 


lUboriontoceapationi.  (Jndg. 
viii,  7;  S  Sam.  xii.  81 ;  1  Cbron.  xx.  3.) 
When  the  cit;  ww  taken  bj  auaolt,  all 
tbe  men  were  ilain ;  or  were,  with  the 
women  and  children,  lotd  into  aerti- 
tnde ;  (Im.  xs.  8,  4;xlTii.  8;  8  Chron. 
xxTjil.  9— 15;  Pi.  xlir.  12;  Mic.  i.  11; 
Joel  iii.  8;)  or  were  traniplanted  to 
distant  conntries.  (2  Kings  xvii.  2i  ; 
xxir.  12—16.)  Women  and  children 
were  alio  exposed  to  treatment  at 
which  hnmanily  shudders.  (Nah.  iiL 
5,6;Zcch.xiT.  S;Eit.iii.  13;  3  King! 
Tui.  12;  Ta  cxxxTii.  9;  laa.  xiii.  16, 
16;  2  Kings  xr.  IC;  Uos.  xiii.  16;  Am. 
i.  IS.J  la  some  instances  the  ticIois 
permitted  tho  conquered  kingt  to  retain 
their  anlboritj,  only  reqairing  of  tfaem 
tbe  promise  of  good  faith,  and  the 
paTment  of  tribute.  But  it  in  inch  a 
case  they  rebelled,  tbcy  were  treated 
wiib  tbe  greatest  leTeritj.  (Qen.  xir. 
4— 11;  2  Kings  xxiii.  34;  xxir.  1—4  ( 

*       2;   Jer.    XX.   B,    6.)     Tho 


I,  froi3  which  tho 


illnstrationi  are  copied,  frequently 
exhibit  captives,  sometimes  suffering 
horrid  crocltie*  and  indignites. — Sett 

CAPTiviTY.  This  term,  in  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews,  sometimes  de- 
notes tubmmtion  or  ttrtitadti  (Num. 
xxi.  23;)  hut  ninally  it  desigoatei 
eAMKn'otien.  Tbe  soiTitude,  of  tho 
Hebrews  lo  Egypt,  ftom  aboat  B.O. 
1706  to  1492,  was  evidently  a  p«rmi*>  ' 
^on  of  FtOTidence,  in  order  to  pnpar* 


them  by  •  mtcial  traintiif  "in  all  At 


_..;■  uf  the  true  icligion.  On 
fttcauni  oF  thtiz  J«(ectioD  irom  Je- 
bovah  their  king,  the  Hebrew*,  daring 
the  period  o[  tho  jiidft«i,  were  npeM- 
eiilv  lulijucktcd  by  their  enemici;  bat 
when  tU'V  returned  la  iheir  ■Uegiftncs 
thev  wcru  dvIiiereJ  from  foreiga  op- 
prcijiun.—Sec  Jidobi. 
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ot  Khuniri,"  l^Omri.)  oecurinfc 

obelitk  tiov  in  the  llritish  Muacum,  it 
would  apprnr  that  the  kin^idoni  of 
brael  hnd  be«n  rendered  trilulary  to 
tbc  AuyriniK,  m  cirly  »  n.o,  f'i'U,  or 
perhnjii'diTlivr.  Xlic  Asiyriau  monn- 
menti  stutc  Ihul  vrhcncTcf  an  cxpcdi- 
lioQwrnundcrtakcnaKainitthDllehreiT 
IiinK",  it  was  on  the  Rfoiind  that  they 
had  refuted  to  pay  tho  cuMomnry 
tribute.  The  tame  itateineiit  ii  made 
by  the  Hebrew  historian,  (i  Kings 
Xri.  7;  xvii.  4.)  About  n.c,  770.  I'ul, 
the  kinc  of  Assyria,  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  in  the  reign  ol  Mcnahem, 
vhosc  name  occurs  on  the  mouunicnti 
M  one  of  iho  tributitrici  of  the  Assy- 
lian  kinj:.  (2  KiiiRii  sv.  1!),  20.) 
About  TiO  B.C.,  Ticliilh-l'ilesCT,  king 
of  Assyria,  made  an  inroad  upon  the 
iCRionsaiound  the  northern  and  eastern 
parti  □[  the  Lnko  ot  Tibcriai,  "and 
carried  the  people  captive  to  Assyria," 
(ZKing9xv.29;  1  Cliron.  t,  2ti;  I*a. 
ix  1.)  About  721  B.C.,  Shalmaueser, 
king  of  A'syrio,  took  Sainuia,  and 
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by  f  oreiitn  coloniat*,  ehicflr  (ram  Bab^ 
Ionia.  (2KiBpxTii.21.)  Attertll«orc^ 
throw  of  the  kingdom,  the  large  body 
of  the  ItrMlites  stQl  inhabiting  Galilet^ 
and  the  other  districts,  except  thet  of 
Samaria,  to  «  great  extent  again  gan 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  vonhip  of 
Jehorab  at  JertuaUm,  aa  the  oenlnl 
point  and  head  of  the  HebreirtMinmoa- 
wealth.  Thii  amalgamatiDii  of  ik 
tiibca  of  Jndah  and  Israel,  which  Ui 
began  in  PalMtine  before  the  eapliriV 
of  Jcnisalem,  was  still  continued  in  iki 
countries  of  their  exile.  (2Kinnxsilb 
10)  2  Chron.  ixx.  1— II ;  xxil  IS; 
xxzir.  6,9;  xxit.  IS;  Zepb.  iiL  4 
13.)  The  condition  of  the  captim  i* 
Aasjna  and  Media  appean  not  10  lian 
been  one  of  oppreasion ;  many  ofltM 
were  prosperons ;  and  they  Kl*i*''t 
paitiaUy  at  least,  their  own  chieb  sM 
ciders.  Some  hare  supposed  ihtf  ikl 
ten  tribes  never  retamad  froa  a* 
exile,  and  that  they  were  nerer  iaeW- 
porated  with  the  heathen  aronad  tkcHi 
Ileuce  the  Afghani,  the  b'estoi^ 
and  even  the  ahoriffiaet  of  Kola 
America,  have  in  turn  beeneoadlmt 
thcrepTeacntativeaofthelostteatrilNI 
of  Israel.  But  is  it  not  clear  thallM 
numerous  prophecies  refer,  jail  *■ 
much,  to  the  Tclurn  of  Israel,  H  » 
Judah,  to  the  land  of  their  fatbu** 
(Jer.  XXX.  3—10;  xxiU  1—4;  m»* 
7;  ].  17—31;  Eiek.  xxxiv,  IJ,  »} 
xxwi.  37.)  The  proclamatioB  " 
Cvrui,  B.C.  53G,  permitting  the  eii!" 
o/PaloMine  to  reinm,  was  to  all  tkt 
people,  to  Israel  as  well  as  to  Jadsk 
(E»ra  I.  1-4.) 

CArriTiTiifB  OP  JuoxTi.  The  •*■ 
bilious  Sennacherib,  in  prosecotiaa  w 
his  plans  Rgainst  Egypt,  invaded  Jodta, 
n.c.  713.  Having  lakeo  the  fenced  ettiet 
lit  Judah,  he  mulcted  Hciekiah  ia  • 
heavy  tribute,  and  probablj  takiai 
hoiiages,  then  withdrew  to  Sujiitt 
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{3  Kings  xTiiL  13 — 16 ;  Isa.  xxxti.  1.) 
Thif  inyamon  is  distinctly  noticed  in 
the  iBieripUons  on  the  fipreat  bulls,  ex- 
bmed  bj  Mr.  Lajard,  from  the  mined 
yiliee  at  Konjrunjik,  which  bear  a 
feoeral  agreement  with  the  statements 
tf  the  sacred  historians.    Again  in  b.o. 
no,  Sennacherib  inxaded  Judea,  when 
biisnuj  was  miracnlooslj  destroyed 
in  one  night  at  Libnah.  (2  Kings  xviii. 
17;  XIX.  8,  35 ;  Isa.  xxxri.  2 ;  xxxriL 
0, 3$,)    From  the  time  of  Uczckiah  to 
the  captivity  of  Manasseh,  Judea  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. In  the  reign  of  Bsarhaddon,  about 
&c.  67^  the  AMyrians  took  Manasseh, 
king  of  Judah,  captiTC  to  Babylon.  (2 
Chron.  xxxiii.    11—13.)     After  the 
ererthrow  of  Ninevah^  and  the  transfer 
of  the  Assyrian  supremacy  to  Babylon, 
tbout  G06  B.C.,  and  115  years  after  the 
final  captiTity  of  Israel,  Nebuchadnes- 
itr,  king  of  Babylon,  came  out  against 
Jernialem,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoi- 
skim,  king  of  Judah,  when  the  sons  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  families, 
ioclnding  Daniel  and  his  three  friends, 
were  led  away  captive  to  Babylon,  pro- 
bably as  hostages  for  the  future  sub- 
mission of  the  conquered  state.    This 
was  the  first  of  the  several  removals  to 
Babylon,  and  is  properly  considered  the 
commencement  o!  the  seventy  years 
faptivity.    (Jer.  xxv.  8—12;  xxix.  10; 
2  Kings  xxiv.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  C,  7, 
22 ;  Dan.  i.  1 — 6.)    Three  years  after 
this  event,  about  C03  b.c.,  Jehoiakim 
attempted  to  shake  off  the  Babylonian 
yoke;  and  Judea  wus  invaded  from  the 
neighbouring  Chaldean  provinces  of 
Syria,  Bloab,  and  Ammon.    (2  Kings 
xxiv.  1,  2.)    On  the  revolt  of  Jehoia- 
chin,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  598 
Bjc.,  Kebuchadcezzar  compelled  him  to 
surrender  and  carried  him,  with  18,000 
of  the  principal  men  of  the  land  to 
Babylon.   (2  Kings  xxiv.  14 — IG ;  Jer. 
xxvii.  20 ;  lii.  28.)    On  account  of  the 
revolt  of  the  vassal  king  Zedekiah, 
another  deportation  took  plaA)  about 
588  Bx;.,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  carried 
away  to  Babylon  832  persons.  (2  Kings 
XXV.  11— 2C;  Jer.  hi.  29,)    The  last 
deportation  took  place  about  584  b.o. 
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when  Nebuzaradan  the  captain  of  the 
gnard  carried  to  Babylon  745  persons. 
(Jer.  liL  30.)  It  appears  that  Neba« 
chadnezzar  carried  away  to  Babylon 
only  certain  classes  of  the  Jews — **  all 
the  princes  and  all  the  mighty  men  of 
valour,  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths: 
none  remained  save  the  poorest  sort  of 
people  of  the  land ; "  so  that,  the  whole 
number  amounting  to  scarcely  20,000 
persons  could  have  been  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  population  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Judah.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14 ; 
xxv.  12;  Jer.  xxxix.  10;  xl.  7;  lii.  15, 
16.)  As  the  Hebrews  had,  for  some 
centuries,  set  at  nought  theDivinecom- 
mand  concerning  the  Sabbatic  year,  in 
which  the  land  was  to  lie  fallow,  and 
had  thus  deprived  the  land  of  70  years 
rest,  thev  went  into  captivity  until  the 
land  had  enjoyed  the  rest  of  which  it 
had  been  defrauded.  (Lev.  xxvi  34, 
85 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.)  Seventy  years 
after  the  first  deportation  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  within  two  years  after  the 
capture  of  Babylon  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Chaldean  empire,  Cyrus 
the  founder  of  the  I'erso-Median  king- 
dom, in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  about 
53C  n.c.  made  a  proclamation  through- 
out all  his  kingdom,  permitting  the 
exiles  of  Palestine  to  return  and  build 
up  their  temple,  and  reinstate  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God.  (2  Chron.  xxxTi« 
22,  23 ;  Ezra  i.  1—4.)  This  event  was 
the  termination  of  the  seventy  years' 
captivitv.  (Jos.  Ant.  xL  i.  1.)  Ac- 
cordingly, many  of  the  exiles,  both  of 
Israel  and  of  Judah,  returned  in  com- 
panies, and  at  considerable  intervals, 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  first 
company,  amounting  to  nearly  50,000 
persons,  returned  under  the  conduct  of 
Zerubbabel.  (Ezr.  ii.  2,  69,  64—70; 
Neb.  vii.  7;  1  Chron.  ix.  1,  3.)  It  is 
remarkable,  that  from  the  destruction 
of  the  first  temple  in  588  B.C.,  to  the 
edict  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  518  b.c., 
allowing  the  Jews  to  rebuild  or  com- 
plete the  temple,  was  just  seventy 
years.  The  temple  was  completed  in 
510  B.C.  (Ezra  vi.  1 — 15.)  In  virtue 
of  the  decree  of  Artaxcrxes  Longi- 
manus,  about  b.c.  458,  directed  to  all 
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the  people  of  Israel."  anothcrconfi  nanr 
rettirncil  to  Juaoa,  ander  the  dir<H*cioii 
of  E^ra.  (K^ra  vii.  S.  2S:  viii.  :>.'» ;  ix.- 
1  :  X.  1;  Noh.  ix.  1,  2.)  Thiriejn  or 
fonrt0t.'nyc4\rsla:cr.>«chemiahrepiire.1 
as  the  kiii};*3  governor  to  Jerusaloni. 
probably  accompanied  by  a  band  of 
returning;  exiles.  (Neh.  viii.  17:  ix.  1.) 
Notwithstanding  the  permission  given 
to  the  Hebrews,  it  docs  not  follow  that 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  Judah  le- 
tnrned  to  their  own  coantrv ;  many, 
and  perhaps  even  a  majority  of  t*ie 
nation,  ciiose  to  remain  in  the  laud  of 
their  adoption.  Many  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  ton  tribes  had  now  been 
settled  down  throughout  the  Kistfrom 
740  to  45S  D.c,  about  282  years ;  and 
those  of  Jud;ih  and  Benjamin  h.^d  also 
been  there  for  about  144  years.  These 
regions,  therefore,  were  their  home 
and  country.  Some  of  them  held 
important  political  stations  in  the 
court  of  the  king ;  and  it  is  not  imjiro- 
bable  that  the  exiles  had  magistrates 
and  a  prince  from  their  own  number ; 
yet  doubtless,  many  sighed  for  the 
solemnittis  of  their  religion  in  their 
own  capital  and  temple,  and  afterwards 
went  up  to  the  I'romised  Land.  Mis- 
fortnne  had  done  away  the  former 
distinction  and  enmity  between  the  two 
tribes  and  the  ten/ and  had  drawn 
them  again  together  as  with  strong 
bands;  and  henceforward,  in  Palestine, 
and  in  the  countries  of  their  dispersion, 
the  name  of  Jews  became  as  compre- 
hensive as  was  formerly  that  of  He- 
brews, and  the  ten  tribes,  as  such,  were 
forgotton.  (IIos.  xi.  11 ;  Am.  ix.  14 ; 
Isa.  xi.  12,  13;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  10;  Jer. 
iii.  18;  Mic.  ii.  12;  Luke  ii.  JJG;  Acts 
ii.  R,  D;  James  i.  1;  1  Pet.  i.  1.) 
During  the  exile  many  of  the  heathen 
were  made  seriously  attenthro  to  the 
God  of  Israel.  (Dan.  ii.  47;  iii.  21— i^,0; 
iv.3l— .'U;  vi.2G— 20.)  The  captivities 
of  the  Jews  in  Assyria,  Media,  and 
Babylonia,  left  the  light  of  divine 
revelation,  and,  particularly  the  hope 
of  Messiah  lingering  on  the  shores  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  T!ie 
Magi,  who  came  from  the  East,  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Kcdecmcr,  were,  no 
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donbt,  a  remnant  descended  from tho93 
tanght  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  to  look 
for  redemption  in  IsraeL  (MatL  il 
1—18.) 

Id  the  overthrow  of  the  Jews,  br  tto 
Romans,  which  took  place  aj>.  70,  il 
is  said,  that,  the  number  of  captiTCi 
taken  daring  the  whole  war  was  97,000; 
but  those  who  perished  in  the  seif» 
and  conquest  of  Jerusalem  aloii^ 
amounted  to  one  million.  And  after 
their  last  overthrow  by  Hadrian,  aA 
135.  many  thousands  of  them  weresoU, 
multitudes  were  transported  into  Egrpt, 
where  many  perished  by  famine  im 
shipwreck,  or  were  massacred  by  the 
inhabitants.  Since  then,  the  Jews  luvs 
been  scattered  among  all  natioiH> 
These  events  were  distinetlT  foretoU 
by  Moses,  by  Daniel,  and  by  Christ, 
(bent,  xxvfii.  15 — 68;  Dan,  ix.2^ 
27 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  20—42.) 

CAKBUNCLE.  A  precious  itooe 
resembling,  as  tho  name  impor:s.  • 
qlowing  coaL  In  Isa.  liv.  IS,  the  He- 
brew word  tkdithh  =:Jiaming,  o&r'Vi 
is  rendered  "  carbuncle."  Perhaps  ths 
O  r  iental  garnc  t,  a  transparent  red  sion^ 
with  a  violet  shade  and  vitreous  Is^ 
may  be  designated.  The  Hebrew  voni 
batcketf  perhaps  the  emerald,  is  also  res- 
dered  "carbuncle."  (^Ex.  xxviiL  Hi 
xxxix.  10 ;  Ezek.  xxviiu  13.) 

CARCHEMISH  =/orf rest  o/i/'A 
or  fort rtss  on  the  roek,  A  city  sitosted 
on  the  Chebar,  at  its  confluence  wits 
the  Euphrates.  It  is  the  Cimsis»« 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  MV 
called  KerL'csiyeh,  It  has  been  nt^"^ 
conjectured  that  the  site  of  Carchenis* 
lay  much  higher  up  the  Eupbrateii  ^ 
the  modem  Koum  Knleh ;  or  perh*P* 
at  the  later  Mahug^  where  it  seemi  ^ 
have  commanded  the  passage  of  tte 
river  at  Bir^  or  Bireh-jik,  (Jer.  xln. 
1—12  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20 ;  isa.  X.  9.) 

CAREAH  =  bald.  The  father  ol 
Johanan.  ^2  Kings  xxv.  23.)  He 
is  also  called  "Kareah."  (Jer.  3d.S.) 

CARK AS=e<i<7/(>.  A  eunuch  in  tfat 
court  of  Xerxes.  (Est.  i.  10.) 

C  ARM  EL =a  garden^  or  park,  1.  A 
celebrated  mountain  range,  mnninl 
north-west  from  the  plain  of  EsdneloOi 
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ind  ending  in  the  promontory  wbtch 
fonnf  tho  bar  of  Acre.    It  is  more 
Iban  sixteen  miles  in  length ;  and  its 
iigfaest  point  is  1750  feet  above  the 
tbo  MedUterranean,  which  washes  its 
northern  base.     At  its  noith-eastem 
bsse,  flows  the  brook  Kishon,  and  a 
filtle  farther  north,  the  river  Belns. 
Josephns  makes  Carmel  a  part  of  Gali- 
lee ;  ont  it  rather  belongea  to  Manas- 
ieh,  and  to  the  sonth  ofAsher.     Most 
ef  the  recent  trayellers  describes  Car- 
mel as  the  most  beaatiful  mountain 
in  Palestine.    Van  de  Velde  describes 
it  as  a  wild  flower  garden.  "The  haw- 
thorn, the  jasamine,  the  fir,  the  oak,  the 
njrtle,  the  laarel»  and  many   other 
trees  and  shmbs  are  found  upon  its 
slopes.     There   is  scarcely  a  flower 
found  on  the  plains  along  the  coast, 
but  what  is  found  again  on  Carmel. 
But  the  glory  of  this  natural  garden  is 
aow  dried  up,  and  the  utmost  fertility 
is  lost  for  man,  n^ess  for  man  I    It  is 
tn  uncultirated  waste— all  is  a  wilder- 
ness."    The  same  traveller  supposes 
the  abrupt  rocky  height  el-Muhhraka=z 
"the  sacrifice*'  which  shoots  up  sud- 
denly on  the  east,  1635  feet  above  the 
Ks,  and  perhaps  1000  feet  above  the 
Kishon,  to  be  the  scene  of  Elijah's 
sacrifice.      Here,  also,  some  250  feet 
beneath  the  altar  plateau  is  to  be  seen 
a  vaulted  and  very  abundant  fountain, 
built  up  in  the  form  of  a  tank.     And 
nowhere  else  does  the  Kishon  run  so 
close  to  Mount  Carmel  as  just  beneath 
this  rocky  height.  The  summit  of  Car- 
mel is  remarkable  for  its  pure  and 
enlivening  atmosphere.    This  promon- 
tory is  a  place  of  deep  interest  in  the 
annals  of  the  Hebrews.  (I  Kiogs  xviii. 
19—42 ;  2  Kings  ii.  25 ;  iv.  25.^  In  our 
tersion  of  Jer.  iv.  26,  Carmel  is  ren- 
der^ **  the  fruitful  place."  (Isa.  xxxiii. 
9 ;  XXXV.  2 ;  Jer.  1.  19;  Am. i.  2 ;  ix.  3 ; 
Josh,  xix.26  ;Nah.i.'4.)2.  A  town  in  the 
mountains  of  Judab,  seven  miles  south- 
by-east  of  Hebron.    (Josh.  xv.  C5 ;   1 
Sam.  XT.  12;  xxv.  2—24.)    It  is  now 
-called  Karmul;  and  the  ruins  indicate 
a  town  of   considerable  importance. 
Its  roassiro  walls  are  ten  feet  thick. 
The   inhnbitants  were  called  "  Car- 
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melites."  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8 ;  xxx.  5 ;  S 
Sam.  xxx.  35.) 

CARMI=rine-rfr«ser,  or  nolle  I.  A 
son  of  Reuben.  (Gen.  xlvi.  9 ;  Ex.  vi. 
14.)  His  descendants  were  called ''  Car- 
mites."  (Num.  xxvi.  6.)  2.  The  fathei 
of  Acban,  a  descendant  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  vii.  1  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  1.) 

CABNAL.  The  ceremom'af  parts 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  were  '*  car- 
nal "  =  fleshly ;  they  related  immedi- 
ately to  the  bodies  of  men  and  beasts. 
(Heb.  vii.  16 ;  iv.  10.)  The  "carnal" 
or  fleshly  mind  denotes  that  degenerate 
condition  of  human  nature  which  is 
enmity  against  God.  (Rom.  viiL  6, 7; 
XV.  27.) — See  Flbsh. 

CARPENTER,  The  Hebrew  hha- 
rashj  and  the  Greek  tektoon^  rendered 
'*  carpenter,"  are  general  terras  like  our 
wwlanan^  artizan,  (2.  Sam.  v.  11; 
1  Chron.  xiv.  1 ;  Isn.  xliv.  13  ;  Matt, 
xiii.  55.)  The  Hebrews',  while  in  Egypt, 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  architecture, 
carpentry,  masonry,  metallurgy,  etc. 
(Ex.  xxxv.  30 — 85.)  Tools  of  various 
kinds,  as  axes,  hammers,  saws,  planes, 
chisels,  and  centre  bits,  arc  represented 
on  the  monuments  of  Ejfypt.  Among 
the  works  of  the  Egyptian  artists  are 
found  chairs,  couches,  tables,  bercaus, 
wardrobes,  and  coffers,  of  graceful 
form  ;  some  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum.  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  veneering;  and 
many  of  their  articles  of  furniture  are 
so  profusely  and  elegantly  carved,  as 
not  to  be  excelled  in  our  own  times. 
The  Hebrews  were  skilled  in  carving 
in  timber.  (Ex.  xxxv.  33 ;  Judjij.  xviiu 
18 :  Dent.  xix.  6 ;  1  Kings  vi.  29.) 

CARPUS=/ri/i7,  produce.  A  Chris- 
tian who  dwelt  atTroas.  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.) 

CARRIAGE.  The  Hebrew  words 
translated  "carriage"  never  occur  in 
the  sense  of  a  vehicle  or  wagon.  1.  Kebo- 
dtihf  denotes  heavy  baggage ;  (Judg. 
xviii.  21 ;)  2.  keliiii,  *  equipment'  *  lug- 
f;n^e'  ;(l  Sara.  xvii.  22;  isa.  x,  28;) 
3.  iii'sava,  a  burden.  (Isa.  xlvi.  1.  )  The 
word  maenaly  rendered  "  trench,"  mar- 
gin, **  place  of  the  carriage,"  means  a 
*  rampart*  or  'bulwark*  of  wagons 
and  baggage.  (1   Sam.  xvii.  20.)  In 
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Acts  nxu  15,  "wc  took  np  our  car- 
riages" simply  means  '  we  packed  up,' 
•prepared.* 

CARSHEXA=5/^oi7a//t»n,or  skhdcr. 
A  prince  in  the  court  of  Xerxes.  (Est. 
L  U.) 

CART.— See  Wagox. 

CAKVINCi.— See  Caiipentkr. 

C ASIPIII A  =;>a/f  ;«•.•*{*,  or  silvery,  A 
country,  perhaps  the  region  round  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  or  perhaps  a  region  in  the 
south  of  Media,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  snowy  mountains.  (Ezr.  viii.  17.) 

CASLUniM==^Wi/icc/.  A  people 
sprung  from  the  Kgyptains ;  perhaps 
from  Cu»iotisy  on  the  borders  of  Egypt 
towards  Arabia  Petrca,  who  probably 
blended  themselves  with  the  Caphto- 
rim.    (Gen.  x.  14  ;  1  Cliron.  i.  12.) 

CASSIA.  The  Hebrew  word  kiddah, 
rendered  **  cassia,"  seems  to  designate 
a  species  of  aromatic  bark  resemhling 
cinnamon,  but  less  valuable.  (Ex. 
XXX.  24 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10.)  The  Hebrew 
word  kctziot'i,  also  rendered  " cassia," 
was  probably  a  fragrant  Indian  root, 
called  lioostt  perhaps  the  Auckhndin 
eoshiSf  used  for  perfume.  (Ps.  xlv. 
Tiii.)— Sec  Cinnamon. 

CASTLE.  A  fortress  in  Jerusalem, 
on  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Temple.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Herod,  with  great 
strength  and  splendour,  and  called  An- 
tonia,  in  honour  of  Mark  Antony.  It 
was  divided  into  apartments  of  every 
kind,  with  barracks  for  soldiers.  From 
the  stairs  of  this  castle  Paul  addressed 
the  people  collected  in  the  adjacent 
court.  (Acts  xxi.  81 — 40;  xxii.  24.) 
The  "castles,"  mentioned  in  Gen.xxv. 
were  probably  watch-towers  ;  and  in 
1  Chron.  vi.  54,  the  houses  of  the  priests 
are  called  "  castles." 

CASTOR  AND  PULLUX.  In  hea- 
then mytholcgy,  were  the  twin  sons  of 
Jupiter  by  Leda;  who  were  supposed 
to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  sailors. 
This  was  probably  the  sign  or  designa- 
tion  of  the  ship.  (Acts  xxviii.  11.) 

CATERPILLAR.— See   Locust. 

CAUL.  The  lobe  over  the  liver.  The 

margin  reads  "It  secmeth  by  anatomy 

and  the  Hebrew  doctors  to  be  the  mid* 

Ti&"    (Ex.  xxix.  13;  Lev.  ill.  4;  ix. 
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19.)  Uos.  xiii.  8.)  The  term '^caols,*' 
in  Isa.  ill.  18,  dengnatea  «  portion  of 
the  attire  of  the  head  for  females,  pro- 
bablT  made  of  net  work. 

CAVES.  The  countrf  of  JndeSr 
being  mountainona  and  rocky,  in  many 
parts  abounds  in  caTems;  pome  wen 
very  capacious,  and  many  of  thea 
were  anciently  used  as  dwellings,  or  ts 

E laces  of  refuge  in  times  of  distress  and 
ostile  inyasion.    Some  of  them  are 
natural  caTems,  and  others  aroextei* 
sivc  excavations  in  the  ehalkr  lime- 
stone rock.    (Gren.  xix.  SO;  Josh.  x. 
16 ;  Judg.  Ti.  2;  1  Sam.  xui.  6;  xiv.  llr 
xxii.  1,  2;  xxiii.  8,  4:  xir.  3;  2  Saou 
xxiii.  13;  1  Kings  xviii.  4;  xix  9;  lo. 
ii.  19 ;  Jer.  xU.  9 ;  Heb.  xi.  88.)  Serent 
of  these  caves  have  been  noticed  by 
modern  trayellers.    Br.  Robinson  oIk 
served  several  clusters  of  caverns  in  his 
journey  from  Gaza  to  Hebron.   V» 
original  inhabitants  of  Idnmea  proper 
were  Horites,  i.e^Troglodytess  ^dwel- 
lers in  caverns,"  or  underground;  wlio- 
although  dispossessed  by  theEdonu'teii 
continued  to  live  amons  the  latter,  tn^ 
apparently  became  with  them  one  peo- 
ple.  (Gen.  xiv.  C ;  xxxvi.  20^  21 ;  Deitr 
li.  12,  22.) 

CEDAR.    The  Hebrew  word  tm  if 
probably  a  general  name  for  the  piM 
or  fir  tribe.    In  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  49-tf3* 
the  juniper  is  probably  intended|(NiD« 
xix.  C.)    The  Pinvs  cednu,  or  cedtf' 
pine,  still  called  by  the  Arabs  ars^  ii 
repeatedly  mentioned  as  peculiar  to 
Lebanon.    (1   Kings  iv.  38;  2  KinRS 
xix.  23;  Ps.  xcii.  12;  Sol.  Song  v.  15;* 
Isa.  xxxvii.  24.)      ''These  trees,**  lays 
Kosenmuller,    ''are    not  confined  to 
Lebanon,  for  similar  cedars  grow  on 
the  ranges  of  Amanus  and  Taurus  in 
Asia   Minor."     But  they  are    quite 
different  from  "  the  cedarsof  Lebanon." 
This  magnificent  tree  is  a  coniferous 
evergreen,  of  the  larger  sort,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  pointed  leaved 
trees,  and  has,  in  its  appearance,  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  pine,  and 
others  of  that  class.    Cedars  are  often - 
mentioned  as  the  highest  trees  known 
to  the  Hebrews.    (Ezek.  xxxi.  3 — 5; 
xvii.  22 ;  Isa.  ii.  13;  Am.  ii.  9;  Ps.  Ixxx*. 
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Id)   Thej  were  from  eightj  to  one 
wdied  feet  high;  and  two  measured 
hj  Dr.  Porter  were  upwards  of  forty 
mt  in  circomf erence.    The  cones  are 
of  a  bright  green  colouv  and  near  five 
iocbes  long ;  the  resin  which  exndes 
from  them  lias  a  strong  balsamic  per- 
Aune,  hence  the  '*  scent  or  smell  of 
Lebanon."    (Hos.  xir.  6;  SoL  Song 
IT.  11.)    The  wood  is  reddish  with 
streaks,   and  not  much  harder  than 
white  fir,  bat  compact  and  solid,  and 
of  a  fine  grain ;  it  is  darable  and  is  not 
liable  to  be  worm  eaten.    The  temple 
of  Jemsalem,  (1  Kinss  Ti.  9;  Ezra 
iii.  7,^  and  the  royal  palace,  were  bailt 
of  cedar  wood.    (2  Sam.  t.  11 ;  I  Kings 
Tii.  2 ;  X.  1 7.)    Mr.  Layard  found  sere- 
ril  beams  of  cedar  in  the  ruins  of 
Kimmd,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
8000  years  had  retained  their  original 
fragrance ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  rub- 
bish consisted  of  charcoal  of  the  same 
wood.    And  it  would  seem  that  the 
cedar  cone,  so  frequently  occuring  on 
the  monuments,  was  the  symbol  of  As- 
sjris.  (Ezek.  xxxi.  2.)  The  celebrated 
cedar  grove  of  Lebanon  is  situated 
about  thirty  miles  above  Beirut,  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  looking 
west,  and  more  than  6000  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean.    In  the  midst  of 
this  vast  temple  of  nature,  the  cedars 
stand  as  the  lonely  tenants,  with  not  a 
tree  nor  scarcely  a  green  thing  besides. 
Dr.  Porter  reckoned  about  400  trees 
of  all  sizes ;  a  dozen  of  them  are  very 
ancient,  and  some  of  them  may  have 
stood  fast  since  the  ages  of  Scripture 
history.    There  are  fine  specimens  of 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  growing  in  this 
country. 
CEDRON.— See  Kidron 
CENCHREA  =  millet,  small  puhe. 
The  Eastern  Sea-port  of  Corinth,  nine 
miles  distant  from  that  cjtv.    (Rom. 
xvL  1;  Acts  xviii.  18.)     The  site  is 
now  called  Kichriest  and  was  recently 
occupied  by  a  single  farm  house  and 
several  old  foundations. 

CENSER.    A  vessel  in  which  the 

holy  incense  was  burned.  The  Hebrew 

word  uUktereth  =  censer,  incense  pan, 

seems  to  designate  the  ordinary  censer, 
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I  made  of  copper,  and  common  to  all  the 
priesthood.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  19 ;  Ezek. 
▼Ml.  11.)     But  the  word  mMttahsx 


fire  pan  or  coal  pan,  seems  to  denote 
the  golden  censer,  appropriated  to  the 


stances  where  it  was  used  by  others, 
punishment  followed.  (Lev.  x.  1 ;  Num. 
xvi.  6,  7;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16—19.)  A 
golden  censer  probably  stood  perma- 
nently in  the  Most  Holy  Place;  (Heb. 
ix.  4;;  and  another  censer  of  the  same 
material,  having  a  handle  to  it,  would 
seem  to  have  been  used  to  convey  fire 
to  that  in  the  Most  Holy  Place  on  the 
day  of  atonement.  So  among  the 
Egyptians,  there  were  censers  to  stand 
permanentlv,  while  those  for  convey- 
ing the  coals  whereon  the  incense  was 
sprinkled,  were  a  kind  of  ladles,  or 
cups  with  long  handles.  The  illustra- 
tion represents  an  ancient  Egyptian 
censer,  now  in  the  museum  of  th^ 
Louvre  at  Paris;  the  handle  is  pro* 
bably  of  shittim  wood.  "  Golden  vials 
full  of  odours,"  were  properly  censers. 
(Rev.  V.  8;  viii.  8— 6.)— See  Bbead, 

CENTURION.  A  Roman  ofTiccr 
commanding  a  hundred  foot  soldiers, 
similar  to  our  captain  in  modern  times. 
(Mark  xv.  39,  44,  45;  Matt.  viu.  6; 
Acts  X.  1.) 

CEPHAS.— See  Peter. 

CHAIN.  Prisoners  were  sometimes 
bound  with  fetters  or  chains  of  copper, 
or  iron.  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ;  2  Kings  xxv. 
7.)  Paul  was  fastened  with  a  chain,  as 
a  prisoner  to  the  Roman  soldier.  (Acts 
xxviii.  20;  Eph.  vi.  20  ;  2  Tim.  i.  16.) 
Sometimes,  for  greater  security,  a 
prisoner  was  bound  to  two  soldiers, 
with  two  chains,  as  was  the  case  with 
Peter.  (Acts  xii.  6.)  The  chain  of  gold 
about  the  neck  was  one  of  the  symbols 
of  authority  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh ; 
(Gen.  xli.  42 ;)  and  also  in  the  court 
at  Babylon.    (Dan.  v.  29.)    Brides  re« 
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ccfvcil  cb.iins  of  f:oli]  as  part  of  their 
otiirc;  (^Siil.  Sonj;  i.  10;  iv.  9;)  and 
they  wc-rc  u«ed  as  ornaments  bj  botli 
ni(>n  and  wonioii.  (Trov.  i.  9;  Ezek. 
xvi.  1 1 ;  Num.  xNxi. .'»().)  ThcchapUeri 
of  the  two  fulunins,  in  front  of  the 
to  in;  ill*,  11  ere  eueiiclcJ  \vitli  a  net 
i\'ork  of  cliaiii  interwoven  sevenfold; 
prohiiMy  a  symbol  of  the  Divine 
covrnant.     CI  Kinss  rii.  17.) 

C 1 1 A  LCV.l  )ON  Y.  A  prccioas  intone, 
deriving    its    name    fiom    Chufccdon, 
wliere  it  is  sail  to  iinvc  been  first  dit- 
eo«*ered.     It   in   n  Fpeeies  of  quartz, 
may  i)e  got  of  almost  ever}*  shade  of 
colour,  and  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
the   world.    Tiie  distinction  between 
it   and  agate  is  not  well  established. 
Both  these  ])reeious  stones  are  found 
ill  Pulestinei  the  chalcedony  in  abun- 
dance. (Kev.  xxi.  ly.) 
CHALCOL.— Si'e  Cai.col. 
CIIALDKA.    The    origin   of  this 
name  is  obscure.    Some  suppose  that 
Arj)hnxad  gave  name  to  tiiis  region, 
and  that  he  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Chaldeans;  ((Jen.  xi.  10;)  others,  with 
less   probability,   ccmsidcr  Chesed  as 
their  anccstfir.*  (Gen,  xxii.  22.)  The 
Hebrew  M'ord  *'casdini'*  =  ir««</err;*, 
or  perhajis  uaniin-fs,  rendered  *' Chal- 
deans,*' niav  be  only  another  form  of 
the  term  nndi\  still  preserved  in  the 
name   of  the  Kunls,     Oppert  derives 
the   name   from   Kan,  two,  and  r////t, 
water,  the  Turanian  for  Mesopotamia. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  the  As- 
Fvrian  A'r///Ai/=  lowlands.    Tho  Chal- 
dciins  were  u  Shcmitic  people,  whose 
]irimitivc   home  was  probably  in  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan;  whence,  some 
of  them  seem  to  have  desL'ended,  at  an 
early  period,  to  the  southern  parts  of 
Mi>Nopotan;ia,    and   to   ]i.:vc   founded 
I'r.  even  bi-forc  the  time  of  Abraham. 
{Kuw.   \\.  2s,  ;j|;  .Jer.  v.  15.)  Thev 
nciilcd  on  the  vast  alluvial  plain, which 
liiiii  lu'i'u  ritrmed  by  the  deposits  of  the 
KupliriHc*!  MMti  the  Tigris,  and  founded 
PCI  iM  III  rii  it  ».   Thry  occasional! v  made 
iiii'iii-<iiiM*i   niio    Arabi.i   and  the  ad- 
jncciit    nylon.i.    (.Job.    i.    17.)      This 
ion,'h    and    ci'crjri'tic    people    subsc- 
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under    the    Assyrian 


dominion,  where  they  constituted  the 
most  considerable  and  effective  war- 
rton  of  the  empire.    (Hab.  i.  6,  11.) 
The  Kaldai  are  first  met  with  on  tho 
Assvrlan  inicriptious,  as  a  people  oa 
the  lower  Euphrates,  abont  bx.  85a 
Probably  about  this  time  they  assumed 
a  new  character — from  a  rude  horde 
thc;^  became  a  civilized  people,    {ju, 
xxui.  13.)  They  conquered  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  gradually  amalgamated 
with  them;  and  were  governed  by  a 
satrap  or  viceroy.    Occasionally  the 
satraps   revolted,   as  in  the  case  of 
Baladan,  and  his  son,  who  became 
kings  of  Babylon ;  (Isa.  xxxix.  1 ;  2 
Kings  XX.  12;)  but  the  region  wai 
again  reduced  to  an  Assyrian  province. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  the  Chal- 
deans acquired  the  upper  hand  in  the 
Assyrian  empire,    ^abopolassar,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Babylon,  a  Chaldean 
by  nation,  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  and  with  Ids 
aid  conquered  Assyria,  about  B.C.GOC. 
Thenceforth  no  mention  is  made  of 
Assyrian,  but  only  of  Chaldean  kings; 
and  Cbaldca,  in  its  extended  sense, 
included  Babylonia.     (Jer.  xxiv.  5; 
XXV.  12;  1.  1 ;  Ezek.  i.  3,  11,  24;  xii. 
13.)     The  Chaldean  kingdom  is  set 
forth  under  sthe  symbol  of    a    lion 
having  eagles'  wings.  (Dan.  vii.  3.) 
Under  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  was  overthrown ;  (2  Cbron. 
xxxvi.  17—20;)  and    the    Chaldoe- 
JSaby Ionian  empire  comprised  western 
Asia,  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean. 
This  empire  was  overthrown  in  533, 
n.c.,by  the  Afcdo-Pcrsians  under  Cvrni^ 
according  to  the  predictions  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.    The  term  "Chal- 
deans" is  also  applied  to  the  learned 
caste,  perhaps  the  priesthood,  and  the 
courtiers  or  officers  of  state  in  Baby- 
Ion  ;  as  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  ^'magicians,  astrologers,  andsooth- 
sayers."    (Dan.  ii.  2—10;  iii.  8;  iv.  7; 
v.  7,  11.) — cVic  Bahvlox. 
CHALK-STONES.- Sec  Lime. 
CHAMBEKLAIN.— Sec  Elsicii. 
CHAMELEON.— Sec  Lizard. 
CHAMOIS.    Some  have  supposed 
that  the  Hebrew  word  2re/Acr=ieapcr, 
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tprUaer,  (Uttotei  th«  emmdopud,  or 
girkBs;  but  it  aTidantlj  deiicaatw  m 
apeciaa  af  wild  gMt,  or  per&api  tho 
wild  ahcep  tonnd  in  Sinmi  knd.  Ambia 
Tttnm.  (pent.  xir.  fi.) 

CHANAAN.— Sm  Cakuit. 

CHAKCB.  The  Hebrew  word 
mih-dt,  rendered  "  cluuica,**  miglit  be 
better  tendered  "  oectaraux^'  (1  Skm. 
*i.  9-)  The  word  ii  alio  reodored 
"hap;"  {Koth  ii.  8;)  "  betallen  ;" 
(1  Smm.  XX.  26  i  Eeel.  iii.  19;)  and 
"  ereat."  (E«J.  ii.  H ;  ii,  B,  8.)  The 
yrtoApega,  rendered  "  eEunee, "  ligni- 
fiei  event,- ineideat,  occDiTence.  <EccI. 
■I.  11.)  What  meo  ipeak  of  at 
faappeoing  bf  chance,  are  thoae  erenti 
or  occurrence*  which  take  place  with- 
OBt  aoy  apparent  caote,  at  in  Luke  x. 
SI — *'  And  bytii9£Kriaii=eIi>nce,it  to 
iapfitxed  or  occxntt^  there  came  down 
a  certain  priett  that  way,"  that  it^  he 
bad  no  deaign  to  pat*  by  the  wonoded 
man,  etc;  thongh inch occairencet  are 
sot  the  leai  actnall/  the  retiilt  of 
DiTineproTidetice.Theword"cliaoee," 
in  iu  atbeitlical  uee,  it  ai  unphiloio- 
phical  at  it  is  impioui. 

CHANT.— See  Mcaic. 

CHAFEL.  Bethel  u  called  "  the 
king'i  chapel."  or  sanctunij,  became 
there  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Israel 
■onhipped  one  of  the  golden  calvei. 
(Am.  Tii.  13.) 

CHAPITER.  The  capital  or  upper 
part  of  Bcolamn.  The  Egyptians,  the 
AtfjrianK,  and  the  Hebrews,  richly 
ornamented  tlie  capilslt,  aod  lome- 
limes  gilded  or  painted  the  pillara. 
(Ex.  xxx»i.  36,  38  ;  I  King*  rii.  10.) 

CHARASHIM=(ro/lj™(!n.  A  Tal- 
ler of  artificial  works  near  Jcrnialem, 
(1  Chron.  W.  H  ;  Neh.  xi.  35.) 

CHAHIOT.  The  Hebrews,  u  well 
u  Iho  Egjpliani  and  the  Asjjrians, 
appear  td  have  used  chariou  in  very 
early  times.  (2  Suru.  xt.  1 ;  2  Sings 
x.  IS.)  The  Atsyrian  monuments 
exhibit  chariots  richly  ornamented. 
The  illmtratioii  it  a  repreientation  of 
one  on  a  slab,  exhomed  by  M.  Botta 
at  Khoraab«i.  Il  repretenta  tlie  king, 
perhapa  Sargon,  accompanied  by  bis 
charioteer,  and  a  beardless  parasol- 
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bearer,  foUowins  tba  cbase.  ^m 
monnmentt  of  Bgypt  alio  exhibit 
chariots  of  rarioni  and  elegant  (orm^ 
and  the  whole  proceaa  of  coustrnctiiiB 
thgm.    COnD- »lt.  iS.) 


Aarrian  cLatlol 
From  tlie  anci  .  .__ 
learn  that  war  charioti  composed  the 
main  military  force  of  the  Egyptian!. 
They  were  small  and  l:(;ht ;  and  the 
"horaemen"  or  "riders,"  were  properly 
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9,  25,  28;xr.  1.)  The  i 
war-chariola,  heavily  armed  w 
instruments,  which  made  dreadfal 
havoc  amoae  the  troops.  The  warriora 
fought  atandinc  on  them,  or  leaping 
Trom  them  on  tlie  cncmr.  (Josh.  xL 
t ;  Judg.  iv.  3,   18.)    The   Hebrew*, 


Egyptiaa  chsrlot 
Philistines,  aiiil  Syrians,  had  war-char. 
lots.    (2  Sam.  viii,  1—4  ;  Pt,  xlvi.  »; 
2   Cliron.  i,  1*.)      War-chariols  and 
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ciiralry  are  frcqucntlr  exhibited  on  the 
Assyrian  monuments.  (Nah.  ii.  3, 13.) 
The  "  chariots  of  the  sun,"  were  pro- 
bably the  chariots  in  which  the  idoLi- 
trous  king  and  his  nobles  rode,  when 
they  went  forth  to  meet  the  morning 
8un.    (2  Kin^rs  xxiii.  11.) 

CIIAKHT.  In  the  popular  sense 
this  term  denotes  alms-giying ;  a  duty 
of  practical  Christianity  which  is 
solemnly  enjoined,  and  to  which  special 
promises  are  annexed.  But  the  ureek 
word  offajH'j  rendered  "  charity,**  (1 
Cor.  xili.  I,  2,  3,  4,  8,  13,)  properly 
signifies  lore ;  and  so  it  is  translated 
in  several  of  the  early  English  versions. 
It  is  Christian  love,  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  inseparable  from  our  love 
of  God,  which  the  Apostle  describes 
with  such  wonderful  copiousness 
felicity,   and  grandeur.     (1  John  iv. 

CHARM  EH.— See  Divixation. 

CIIAUUAN.— See  IIaran. 

CHEBAU=:/uw7  river.  A  river 
which  rises  near  7t/w-a/--rl!w=head  of 
the  spring,  in  the  north  of  Mesopota- 
mia, '*  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  ;*'  and 
flowing  to  the  west  of  the  Sinjar  hill, 
falls  into  the  Euphrates  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Carchcmish.  To  this 
region  some  of  the  Jews  were  carried 
awav  captive  by  the  Chaldeans.  (Ezek. 
i.  1,*3;  iii.  15,  23;  x.  15,  20,  22;  xi. 
24.)  It  is  the  Chaboras  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  geoprraphers  ;  and  is  now 
called  KiibuT.  Mr.  L:iyard  says,  **  The 
Khabur  liows  through' the  richest  pas- 
tures and  meadows.  Its  banks  are 
covered  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  and 
its  windings  through  the  green  plain 
were  like  the  coils  of  a  mighty  serpent. 
AYo  rode  onwards  through  the  mass  of 
flowers  reaching  high  above  the  horses' 
knees,  and  such  as  I  had  never  before 
seen,  even  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  Mcsopotamian  wilderness." — See 
Harok. 

CUEDORLAOMER  =  handful  of 
ahcavis  ?  A  king  of  the  Elamitcs,  wlio 
formed  an  alliance  against  the  kings  of 
the  plain  of  Sodom.  (Gen.  xiv.  1-17.) 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  noticed  an  early 
monumental  record,  ou  Babylonian 
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bricks,  of  a  monarch  bearing  the  nanw 
of  Kudur'Habut  or  Afapula  with  the 
title  Apda  MartUf  or  "  Karager  of  the 
West  y*  which  he  identifies  with  the 
Elamitic  king  Chedorlaomer,  who  was 
paramoant  in  Babylonia  in  the  time 
of  Abraham. 

CHEEK.  Smiting  on  the  cheek  is 
frequently  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures 
as  a  most  gricvoas  insnlt  and  injnrj. 
(Job  xvi.  10 ;  Lam.  ii<.  30 ;  Mie.  t.  1 ; 
Luke  vi.  29.)  The  Hindoo  can  bear 
almost  anything  withont  emotion, 
except  slippering;  that  is,  a  stroke 
with  the  sole  of  a  slipper,  or  sandal, 
after  a  person  has  taken  it  off  his  foot 
and  spit  upon  it ;  this  is  dreaded  abore 
all  affronts. 

CHEESE.  The  cheese  of  the  East 
is  rarely  made  of  camel's  milk  ;  that  of 
cows,  as  also  of  sheep  and  of  goats,  is 
generally  used.  Instead  of  rennet,  the 
milk  is  coagulated  either  with  bntter- 
milk,  or  a  docoction  of  the  flowers  of 
the  great  headed  thistle,  or  wild  arti- 
choke; and  putting  the  curds  into 
small  baskets  made  with  rashes,  or 
with  the  dwarf- palm,  they  bind  them 
up  close  and  press  them.  These  cheeses 
are  rarely  above  two  or  three  ponndt 
weight;  and  are  alLr^ut  the  size  of  a  tea 
saucer.  Oriental  cheese  when  new  ia 
comparatively  soft,  but  it  soon  tarns 
hard  and  dry  ;  and  is  excessireW  salt* 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  18  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29.)  In 
Job  X.  10,  the  formation  of  the  fetui 
in  the  womb  is  flguratirely  described. 

CHELAL=rcoM/>/ef facts,  wholenesi* 
A  son  of  Pahath-moab.  (Ear.  x.  80.) 

CHELLVll=complcted,  Jinitked.  A 
son  of  Bani.  (Ezra.  x.  35.) 

CllELV B=uirker'Worli\  1.  The 
father  of  Mehir.(lChron.iv,ll.)3.The 
father  of  Ezri.    (1  Chron.  xxvii.  26.) 

CIIELUBAT.-See  Calbb. 

CIIEMARIM  =  idol  priest*.  The 
"idolatrous  priests"  or  chaplains  of 
Baal.  (Zeph.  i.  4 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  6r 
margin.)  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
the  *'  priests"  of  the  golden  cidves  at 
Dan  and  Bethel.    (Hos.  x.  5,  margin.) 

CHEMOSH=5Mir/Mfr,  or  jfre.  The 
national  god  of  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites; (Judg.  xi.  24  ;)  perhaps  (he 
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ittWIlbnorSatiira,  whoM  wonhip 
*■•  iDtrodaccd  >t  Jenualem  under 
UoBOD.  Hm  "peopl«of  Chemosh" 
attbeHo^itt*.  (Num.  xxi.  E9;  1. 
Ian  xL  7;  2  Kinin  xxiii.  18;  Jer. 
»Wii.7.) 

CB£NAANAH=/eii7  regien,  or  a 
mnioMitu.  I.  A  BOD  of  Bilhan.  (I 
Ckna.  Til.  10.)  2.  The  (mthcr  of 
Zcdckiah,  ths  fain  prophet.  (I  King) 
uii.  11 ;  2  ChroD.  xriii.  10.) 

CHENANI=iiro(<K(or,  or  preparer. 
The  Bime  of  a  Lerite.  (Keh.  ix.  4.) 
CBENANIAH=irhom  Jtiocah  dt- 

«!,  Ot  Jthovai't  goodnea,  Acbiefof 
tMinthetimeof DiTid.  (1  Chron. 
n.l8,27!X3CTi.89.) 

CHEPHAR-HAAHMONAI  =  vil- 
b^  of  the  Ammmila.  A  place  in  the 
bibe  of  Beniamin.  (Joih.  xTJii.  24.) 

CBEFHiilAH=Ei7fa;i>.  A  atj  of 
BeBJamin.  fJoih.  ix.  7,  IT)  xTiii.  26; 
Sir.  ii.  25 ;  Neh.  Tii.  39.)  It  la  pro- 
Ublj  the  lite  with  rains  called  Ktjir, 
•boat  foar  miles  from  Kirjalb-jearini, 
Uid  eleven  from  Jeraialem. 

CHERAN  =  f i(*ora,  or  eompnnion. 
A  son  of  DUhon.    (Qen.  ixxvi.  28.) 

CHERETHIM  =  0((aii..  The  in- 
Ubitantiot  EOnthemPhilistia;  (Ezek. 
iiT.16;)who«pr«ngfrom  Crete.  (Am. 
ix.  7;  Jcr.  xlTii.  4.)  The  term  ii 
tendered  "  Cherethiiei."  (1  Sam.  xxs. 
14  ;  Zeph.  ii.  6.) 

CHERETHITES  =^  MfCTdoTin-.. 
TTie  "  Chereihitea  and  Feleihites," 
propcrlr  titeuliontri  and  ruimtrt,  or 
Rwr/er*.  (3  Sam.  Tlii.  IS;  xv.  18 ;  xx. 
7, 33X  designated  the  rof  m1  body-guard, 
irhoae  dulj  it  vat  to  execute  puuish- 
ncDt  and  to  coutcj  the  king's  com- 
BiDds  as  speedilj  aa  poiiibla  to  bis 
officer*.  U  Eings  Ii.  2G,  84,  40;  1 
ChroD.  x'iii.  IT.)  These  arc  not  to  be 
eoofonnded  with  the  "Cherelbim"  or 
"Cherethites"  of  the  pTcceding  article. 
CHERITH  =  a  cutting,  leparalion. 
A  brook  TDDoing  tovards  the  Jordan ; 
(I  Eiog*  xtU.  S— T;)  probabl;  the 
tVaify  Ktll,  a  mountain  torrent,  which 
dries  up  in  summer.  In  ths  rojzgei 
vilderaeH,  north-ettt  of  Jemsalem, 
BarclaT-  visited  "a  grand  and  fearful 
wadr,  ibnt  oat  from  all  the  world  br 
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roeka  «>td  precipices,  which  tower 
hearen-n-ard  with  a  anblims  height. 
Prom  the  base  of  these  flow  manj 
waters  from  differeat  apiinga,  which, 
beins  united,  form  a  powerful  stream, 
and  oecome  the  head-waten  of  the 
wadv  Kelt  of  the  desert,  the  Cberitk 
of  Elijah."  Porter  identifles  the  wadr 
Kelt  with  "the  ralley  of  Achor.*" 
(Jo^  Tii.  2S.)— See  .£»oa. 


1.  CHERUB  =  one  near  to  God, 
His  niinislCT;  or  perhaps  a  keeper  or 
guard  of  the  sanctnarj.  The  cherubim 
seem  to  be  sacred  and  celestial  iotcUi- 
gences,  standing  on  the  highest  grade 
of  created  existence,  the  immediate 
ministers  of  Jehovah,  and  the  attend- 
ants of  the  manifestations  of  Uis  pre- 
sence ;  hence  they  are  called  "  the 
chcmbira  of  glorj-.''  (Heb.  ix.  5.)  These 
angelic  beings,  in  the  archaic  record, 
are  represented,  after  man's  expnlaion 
from  Eden,  as  guarding  the  approncli 
to  (be  tree  of  life.  (Gen.  iii.  24.)  Be- 
fore that  mournful  event,  the  sanclaarj 
□F  the  Divine  manifestation,  where  tha 
first  human  pail  worshipped  in  holiness 
and  happincia,  may  bare  been  in  con- 
nection with  the  tree  of  life.  Bat  when 
pristine  honour  was  forfeited,  it  com- 
ported not  with  the  digniij  of  thtt 
Supreme  toboldimmediatecommunion 
with  the  apostate:  access  to  the  tree  of 
life  was  closed,  and  man  was  mercilullj 
prevented  from  completing  bis  own 
misery  by  cumbering  on  earthly  body 
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and  impare  mind  with  OTcrlastinp  life. 
(Gen.  iii.  22.  23.)  Still  the  condescend- 
ing Dietv  wa«  pleased  to  gr&nt  mani- 
festation's of  Himself,  aud  to  treat  with 
the  rebel,  but  not  as  heretofore,  imme- 
diately and  directly,  but  symbolically, 
an  I  cinder  a  mediatorial  economy, 
adnpted  to  man's  iiltered  circumstances 
arid  situation.  The«c  gracious  mani- 
festations, in  pursuance  of  the  great 
scheme  of  redemption,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  were  made  by  the  **  Word" 
to  our  guilty  pro;;cnitors,  from  the 
place  of  the  cherubim  at  the  east  of 
£den.  which,  not  unlikely,  constituted 
**thc  presence  of  the  Lord,**  where  the 
first  sacrifices  were  offered,  (Gen.  iv. 
8.  4.)  and  whence  Cain  was  exiled 
after  the  mnrdcr  of  Abel.  (Gen.  iv. 
14,  IC ;  2  Thess.  i.  9.)  Thus,  instead 
of  an  indication  of  wrath,  the  placing; 
of  the  cherubim  at  the  east  of  Eden 
was  rather  an  exhibition  of  mcrcv,  as 
being  connected  with  the  manifestation 
of  tbe  symbol  of  the  presence  of  the 
Afost  High,  to  which  guilty  man  might 
approach,  pleading  for  forgiveness, 
coiiti  ling  in  mercy,  and  obtain  salvation 
thron;;h  a  mediatorial  economy. 

In  the  pictorial  scenery  of  the  pro- 
phetic visions,  symbols  of  the  cherubim 
were  sometimes  represented,  as  bearing 
the  throne  of  God  upon  their  wings 
through  the  clouds ;  (Ezek.  i.  2G ;  ix. 
3 ;  X.  1 — 15 ;)  **  lie  rode  upon  a  cherub 
and  did  fly;"  (2  Sam.  xxii.  11;  Ps. 
xviii.  10;)  "who  sitteth  upon  the 
cherubim,"  i.e.,  upon  a  throne  borne 
Ly  cherubs.  (l*s.  xcix.  1 ;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
IG;  2  Kings  xix.  15.)  So  also,  *'thc 
four  beasts,"  proparly  "living  crea- 
ture»,"  as  in  Ezek.  i.  5,  represented  as 
bearing  or  surrounding  the  tlirono  of 
the  Saviour,  are  the  cherubim.  (Ucv. 
iv.  fi— 0 ;  V.  C— 14.) 

Sculptured  symbols  of  two  cherubim, 
of  olive-wood  overlaid  with  gold,  with 
expanded  wing<^,  stood,  one  upon  each 
cud  of  the  cover  of  the  ark  of  the  co- 
venant, in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  both  of 
the  tnI)ernaclo  and  temple.  (Ex.  xxv. 
18—22 ;  1  Kings  vi.  23-28.)  Throned 
upon  these  was  the  Shekinah — the  aw- 
ful and  mysterious  symbol  of  Jehovah's 
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presence.  (1  Sam.  ir.  4;  2  Sanu  ri.  9; 
Xam.  vii.  80.)  Here  Jehovah,  the  King 
of  the  Hebrews,  met  IIU  high  priest^ 
and  by  him  His  people,  when  atone* 
ment  was  made  bj  eprinkling  the  blood 
upon  and  before  the  mercy  seat,  and 
gave  forth  Ills  oracles.  (Ex.  xxis.  42. 
43;  XXX.  G,  30;  Lev.  xvi.  2^33.) 
Chernbic  symbols  also  adorned  the  cur- 
tains of  the  ta1>eniacle ;  (Ex.  xxvi.  1, 
31 ;  xxxvii i.  33 ;)  and  the  doors  and  walls 
of  the  temple.  (1  Kings  vi.  29,  83,  35; 
2  Chron.  iii.  7;  Ezek.  xli.  18—25) 
But  these  were  not  properly  inutgeM  or 
ULenesses  of  the  living  cherubim — they 
were  not  of  the  "  likeness  of  anything 
that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  ia 
the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the 
water  under  the  earth," — they  were 
merely  symbolical  representations  of 
the  attributes  of  the  angelic  beings.  Ai 
the  Divine  glory — the  symbol  of  the 
presence  of  Jehovah — dwelt  in  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  the  Hebrew  tabernacle 
and  temple,  and  as  the  symbolic  chem- 
bim,  from  between  which  the  Divine 
radiance  shone  forth,  represented  the 
angels  who  surround  the  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  world 
above,  the  inner  sanctuary  of  that  tap 
bcrnacle  was  rendered,  "  for  the  time 
then  present,"  an  appropriate  symb^ 
of  the  court  of  heaven.  (Hcb.  iV.  14; 
viii.  1, 2 ;  ix.  1—9, 23, 24;  1  Pet. i.  12.) 
As  to  the  form  qf  the  symbolical 
cherubim,  represented  in  the  Hebrew 
sanctuary  or  seen  in  prophetic  vision, 
the  descriptions  seem  to  difiter.  Jose- 
pkus  snys,  "The  cherubim  arc  flving 
creatures,  of  a  form  unlike  anything 
seen  by  mankind."  fAnt.  iii.  C.  5.)  The 
four  cherubim  seen  in  vision,  by  Esckiei 
and  John,  are  compound  figures,  having 
wings.  Each  of  them  has  four  faces* 
tli:it  of  a  man,  an  ox,  a  linn,  and  an 
eagle;  and  the  whole  body  full  of  eyei. 
Those  of  Ezckicl  arc  connected  with 
four  wheels.  (Ezek.'i.  5 — 14;  x.  14.) 
The  Mosaic  cherub  had  only  one  f  jce: 
"And  their  faces  shall  look  to  one 
another;  towards  the  mercy  f^cat  shall 
the  faces  of  the  cherubim  be.  (Ex.  xxv. 
20.)  Again  they  arc  dci^cribed  with 
two  faces,  that  of  a  man  and  a  lion. 
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(Esek.  slL  18»  19.)    Bat  it  Is  not  im- 
frobftble  that  In  all  theso  casen  the 
ckerabim  are  the  same  fonr- faced  sjm- 
Mi;  and  the  difference  in  thp  descrip- 
IJOB  merely  arises  from  their  being 
leca  at  one  point  of  obserration.    So 
tbt  il^  according  to  their  situation  and 
the  art  of  perspectiTe,  only  one  or'two 
bees  appear  in  front,  the  other  three 
or  two  faces  are  to  be  considered  as 
tadsting,  bat  on  the  rcTcrse  side.  The 
detign  of  the  symbolic  chernbim,  which 
sie  represented  as  possessing  theattri- 
bnles  of  the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle, 
added  to  the  human  figure,  would  seem 
to  be  emblematical  of  the  strength, 
eoBstaocy,  swiftness,  and  wisdom,  with 
whidi  the  holy  angds  minister  in  car- 
iTing  on  Jehovah's  designs  throtfghout 
the  unirerse.    (Heb«  i.  7,  14.)    The 
passage  in  Rer.  t.  8,  9,  is  not  opposed 
to  this  Tiew ;  for  if  the  angels  were  so 
interested  as  "  to  desire  t»  look  into  " 
the  mystery  of  redemption,  symbolized 
bj  the  cherubim  looking  down  upon 
the  mercy  scat,  (1  Pet.  i.  12,)  who  can 
lay  that  they  are  not  benefited,  in  some 
way  unknown  to  us,  by  redeeming 
pace !   After  all,  the  passage  describ- 
ing  the    prophetic   scenery,    merely 
represents  them  as  joining  in  the  uni- 
versal  ascription    of   praise    to    the 
SaTionr.    (Rer.  y.  18,  1^.) 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  sym- 
bolical combinations  in  the  multiform 
animals,  found  on  the  sculptures  of 
Egtpt,  and  of  Assyria,  are  traditional 
representitions  of  the  cherubim  which 
guarded  the  sanctuary  of  Eden,  or 
perhaps  corrupted  rersions  of  that 
lerelation  which  taught  the  form  of 
the  mystic  figures  for  the  Hebrew 
sanctuary  to  Moses.  In  reference  to 
the  Egyptian  forms,  the  sphinx  may 
be  the  oldest  figure;  it  represents  a 
crmiehing lion  with  a  mans  head,  is 
partly  bmlt  of  stone,  and  partly  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  is  eighty  feet  long, 
and  is  not  only  the  oldest  statue  re- 
maining to  us,  but  the  largest  that 
erer  was  made.  Avenues  of  sphinxes 
led  up  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples ; 
they  were  Uie  symbolical  guardians  of 
the  palaces  of  the  gods.  Kneeling 
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figures,  with  expan« 
ded  wings,  one  of 
which  we  give,  are 
frequently  repre* 
sented  on  the  anci« 
ent  monuments.  So 
also  winged  figures 
of  Isis  and  Neph« 
thys,  and  other 
compound  figures, 
standing  or  kneeling  opposite  each 
other,  and  overshadowing  with  their 
plumes  the  sacred  shrines  or  arks,  are 
commonly  found  on  the  monuments  and 
on  the  sarcophagi.  In  the  ancient 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  a  triple* 
h^iaed  figure  occurs,  of  a  woman  with 
outstretched  wings,  and  two  vultures 
proceeding  out  of  the  neck.  She  wears 
the  crown  of  upper  and  lower  Esjrpt, 
and  the  vnltures  the  two  long  fathers. 


The  monuments  exhumed  from  the 
Assyrian ruinsfrequently  exhibit  colos- 
sal winged  human-headed  bulls  and 
lions.  These  aymbolical  combinations 
are  always  found  as  the  guardians  of 
the  entrances  of  the  palace-temples  of 
the  king,  who  was  also  the  high-priest. 
In  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Kon- 
yunjik,  no  less  than  twenty-seven  por- 
tals formed  by  colossal  winji^d  bulls 
and  lion-sphinxes  were  found.  The 
illustration  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
is  a  copy  of  two  of  these  symbolic 
figures,  guarding  the  portals  of  the 
palace  at  Khorsabad.  As  the  v/alls 
and  the  doors  of  the  Hebrew  temple 
were  decorated  with  figures  of  cherubim« 
so  also  the  doors  and  the  walls  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces  were  adorned  with 
mystic  figures  uniting  the  human  head 
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with  tlie  body  of  an  ox  or  a  lion,  and 
the  wings  of  an  cngle;  thus  blendinjc  in 
one  tif^ure  the  forms  of  many,  obTiously 
to  describe  its  attributes,  or  those  of  the 
deitv  whose  sanctuary  they  guarded. 
In  kzck.  xxviii.  13—10,  the  king  of 
Tyre,  guarding  his  treasures,  is  com- 
pared tu  the  cherub  which  covered  with 
iiis  wings  and  protected  radiant  gems 
in  the  holv  mount  of  £dcn. 

2.  CiiKurn.  =  one  near  to,  or  a 
lYc/vr,  (jitttrtL  Probably  the  name  of 
a  place  from  which  some  of  the  exiles 
rctuniod.    (Kzr.  ii.  5t);  Neh.  vii.  61.) 

CllKSAlA>X=oo/*/it/*iiCf,  hojte.  A 
place  on  the  border  of  Judah,  on  the 
uorth  of  Mount  Jearim  :  probably  the 
riilago  A'(.«Ar«  about  five  miles  east  of 
Duthtiheniesh.    (Josh.  xv.lO.) 

l'llKSF.l)~ruf  I/I,  or  quia,  A  son 
of  Nahor.  ^iSen.  xxii.  22.) 

rUKSlL  -  If  /U)/.  A  city  in  the 
soutlicrn  part  ol  Judah;  (Josh.  xv. 
WO;^  probably  the  sumo  as  Bcthuel. — 
See  llKTiii'Ki.. 

I'll  ESN  UT-TRKK.  The  Hebrew 
word  ui'woN,  rendered  *'chesnut-trcc.'* 
properly  means  the  J^htuuHS  OrientaltSy 
the  Oriental  plane-tree,  which  abounds 
in  Svria  and  Palestine,  and  often  attains 
II  stately  size.  (^Cien.  xxx.  37;  £zck. 
XX \i    ^  ^ 

*('liKSi:LL(")TII=/*o;>f:?,  or/o//i*'.  A 
rity  on  the  border  of  Issachar  and 
/ebulun  ;  i)robHbly  the  same  with 
*'('hi.doth-'rabor"-/oiW  or  fiank  of 
yi/W;(JoKh.xix.l2.lS;)and''Tabor.*" 
(Jt)Hh.  xi\.  22  ;  1  Chroii.  vi.  77.)Kobiu- 
Ron  idenCilleH  it  with  a  village  called 
Jkmil,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain 
of  Ji'/.icel,  where  arc  many  excavated 
vrpiili'liri'M, 

('lli;/lll.— Seo  Anizin. 

n II  DO N  tt  (lorl,  jnir/iiu  A  place 
ni'Hi  •IrniNiilriii,  eallod  the  '^threshing* 
lliMir  of  riitdoii,"  that  i^,  threshing- 
iUttir  of  tfii'  tltirt :  (1  Chron.  xiii. 
II  II:)  for  which  in  the  parallel 
pimNM^p,  ('.'.  Sum.  vi.  (!— 8.)  we  have 
*'  Nik  lioirN  |hrr«<liiiig-lloor,"  tliat  is, 
lliirMluiiif  lliior /iir/i(r;r«/.  Here  l^//.ah 
wn«  MiKldtMilv  Miiink  dead  for  touching 
I  lilt  ink,  iind  Diiviil  changed  it.i  name 
lit  "I'l'if'/.  iiy.-.iili"  Oiniih  v/  Uizah. 
I.'l 


CHILDREN.  Mothers,  in  the 
earliest  timet,  suckled  their  offspring 
nntil  they  were  from  thirty  months  to 
three  years  of  age.  The  dmj  on  which 
a  child  was  weaned  was  m  festirsL 
(Gen.  xxi.  8 ;  Ex.  ii.  7,  9 ;  1  Sam.  i 
22—24;  9  Chron.  xxxi.  IC;  Matt 
xxi.  16.)  N arses  sustained  a  respect- 
able station  in  a  family.  (Gen.  xxxr. 
S  ;  2  Kings  xi.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  11.) 
The  sons  were  taught,  not  only  tho 
arts  and  duties  of  li^  but  were  care- 
fully iustmcted  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
rOeut.  vi.  20—25;  xi.  19.)  The 
daughters  rarely  departed  from  the 
apartments  appropriated  to  the  fe« 
males,  except  when  they  went  ont  to 
draw  water,  or  occasionally  joined  ia 
the  labours  of  the  field.  (Gen.xxiT.  16; 
xxix.  9;  Ex.  ii.  16;  1  Sam.  ix.  11; 
Uuth  ii.  2  ;  John  iv.  7.)  Children  were 
looked  upon  as  the  property  of  their 
parents,  who  could  sell  them  as  hired 
servants  along  with  themselves,  for  six 
years  to  pay  their  debts.  Their  credi- 
tors had  also  the  power  of  compelling 
them  to  resort  to  this  measure.  (LeT. 
XXV.  41;  2  Kings  ir.  1.)  Children 
cursing  their  parents  were  punished  by 
the  Mosaic  law  with  death.  (Ex.  xxi.' 
15,  17 ;  Matt.  xv.  4.)  Persons  arrived 
almost  at  the  age  of  maturity  are 
sometimes  called  "children."  {QttL 
xxxvii.  30 ;  xliv.  20 ;  1  Kings  ill.  7.)  The 
remote  descendants  of  a  man  are  some- 
times denominated  his  sons  or  children, 
as  *'the  children  of  Edom,"  *<the 
children  of  Moab,"  the  "  children  of 
Israel."-  Such  expressions  as  ^the 
children  of  light,"  **the  children  of 
darkness,"  **  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom,"  signify  those  who  follow  troth, 
those  who  remain  in  error,  and  those 
who  belonged  to  the  church.  Believers 
are  commonly  called  "children  of  God** 
bv  virtue  of  their  adoption.  (Bom.  viii. 
14 ;  Gal.  iii.  2G.)— See  Baptism. 

ClIILEAB.  =  whom  the  father  ptr- 
feet 8,  A  son  of  David  and  Abigail.  (S 
Sam.  iii.  3.)  In  1  Chron.  iii.  1,  he  is 
called  '*  Daniel." 

CIIILION=a  pimng,  A  son  of 
Eliraelech.   (Uuth  i.  2  ;  iv.  0.) 

CUILM.U).      A   city    or    region 
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Oeotioned  with  Sheba  and  Assyria,  as 

toMiing  with  T^re     (Ezek.  xxvii.  23. ) 

CHIMH A M^pininff,    longing,       A 

Mn  of  Barzillai,  whose  possession  at 

Bethlehem,  given  by  David,  remained 

in  iiis  family  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah. 

(5  Sam.  xix.  37—40 ;  1   Kings   ii.  7 ; 

Jer.  xli.  17.)  He  is  called  "  Chimhan  " 

in  the  raarein  of  2  Sam.  xix.  40.) 

CHlNNERETH=Aa;y*,  lyres,  A 
dty  in  Napthali,  situated  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  which  is  thence  called  '^  the 
Seaof  Chinnereth."  (Nam.  xxxir.-ll  ; 
Bent.  ill.  17.)  It  is  also  called  *'Chin- 
Bcroth,"  (Josh.  xi.  2,)  and  "Cinne- 
roth."     (1  Kings  xv.  20.)— See  Gen- 

VESARET. 

CHIOS.  An  island  in  the  ^gean 
Sea,  between  Lesbos  and  Samos,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is  about 
thirty  miles  long  and  ten  broad,  inha- 
babited  by  Greeks.  It  is  now  called 
Sdo,  The  wholesale  massacre  of  its 
inhabitants,  in  1822,  by  the  Turks,  was 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  incidents 
of  the  Greek  Revolution.  (Acts  xx. 
15.) 

CHISLEU=7an^«if/,  sluggish.  The 
name  of  the  ninth  month  in  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  year.  It  began  with  the 
first  new  moon  in  December.  This  is 
the  first  winter  month.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  this  month  the  feast  of  Dedica- 
tion was  held,  to  commemorate  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple  by  Judas 
MaccabsBUS,  after  its  profanation  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  (Neh.  i.  1 ;  Zech. 
vii.  1  ;  John  x.  22 ;  1  Mace.  iv.  52—59.) 

CHISLON=con/?rfenc€,  hope.  The 
father  of  Elidad.     (Num.  xxiv.  21.) 

CHISLOTH- TABOR.— See  Ciie- 

SULLOTII. 

CHITTIM  =  C^/)r;an5,  Citienscs.The 
descendants  of  Kittim,  a  branch  of  the 
descendants  of  Javan,  who  founded 
the  Phenician  city  Citiunij  now  Chiiti, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  (Gen.  x.  4 ;  Isa.  xxiii.  1,  12  ; 
£z.  xxvli.  6.)  Chittim  is  also  used  in 
a  wider  acceptation,  like  the  word 
Levant,  and  comprehended  the  islands 
and  coats  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
especially  the  northern  parts ;  and 
iherefore  stands  ^ox  the  islands  and 
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coasts  of  Greece,  and  even  Italy; 
(Num.  xxiv.  24 ;  Jer.  ii.  10 ;  Dan.  xi. 
30;  Ezck.  xxvii.  6;)  in  which  sense  also 
Perseus  is  called  "king  of  Chittim," 
CI  Mace.  viii.  5,)  and  Alexander  the 
Great  is  said  to  have  come  "  out  of  the 
land  of  Chittim." 

CHIUN.— See  Rbmphan. 
,  CHLOE=/>flfe,    green.      A    femalo 
Christian  at  Corinth.  (1  Cor.  i.  11.) 

CHOR-ASHAN.— See  Ashan. 

CHORAZIN  =/)/ace  or  region  ofZin, 
A  place  of  Galilee  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Bethsaidaand  Capernaum, 
and  probably  near  to  them.  (Matt.  xi. 
21 ;  Luke  x.  13.)  Robinson  and  Porter 
supposed  the  ruins  called  Tel  Hum,  on 
the  Northern  shore  of  the  Lake  Gen- 
nesaret,  to  mark  the  site  of  Chorazin. 
The  Palestine  Exploration  Party 
visited  this  region  in  1866  ;— they  say, 
"  the  position  of  Chorazin  at  Kercueh^ 
two  miles  north  of  Tel  Hum,  which 
had  been  indicated  by  Williams  and 
Thomson,  now  seemed  to  be  fixed  with 
tolerable  certainty,  by  the  presence  of 
extensive  ruins,  including  those  of  a 
synagogue." 

CHOSEN.— See  Election. 

CHOZEBA.— See  Aciizid. 

CHRIST.  A  Greek  word,  synony- 
mous with  the  Hebrew  Messiah =//<« 
Anointedt  used  pre-eminently  as  an 
official  appellation  of  Jesus,  "  the 
Christ,"  not  merely  to  distinguish  Him 
from  others  who  were  called  Joshua  or 
Jesus,  but  in  allusion  to  the  regal, 
sacerdotal,  and  prophetical  offices  held 
by  Him ;  since  kings,  priests,  and 
prophets  among  the  Hebrews,  were 
inaugurated  to  their  respective  office 
by  anointing.  (John  i.  41 ;  iv,  42;  vii. 
20,  27,  31,  41, 42.)  Though  originally 
an  appellation,  descriptive  of  office  and 
dignity,  it  seems  that  this  term,  even 
during  our  Lord's  earthly  career,  had 
passed  over  into  a  cognomen, — "  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ;" 
after  which  it  became  a  proper  name. 
Hence  to  render  the  term  "The 
Anointed,"  or  even  "The  Messiah," in 
many  cases  would  seem  harsh.  (Matt. 
xxvii.  17,  20 ;  Rom.  v.  6 ;  1  Cor.  i.  12, 
23  J  iii.  23  j  2  Cor.  iii.  3 ;  Col.  iii.  24  ;  X 
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i'ct.  i.  11.)  7t  i*i  not  recorded  that 
Ji*feUHL-vi'ric('i:ivcd  any  external  official 
RiiuliitiiiK.  Tlif*.  unction  that  the 
]iru|ihctrt  uTid  the  npustlfs  B])cnk  of  is 
tliu  Nitiritiial  and  intcrniil  unction  of 
KFun*  and  of  t!ic  Holy  Ghoflt,  of  which 
the  nut  ward  unction,  with  which  kings, 
pricritii,  and  pronhets  whore  anciently 
anointed,  was  l)nt  the  symbol.  (Pi. 
xlv.  (),  7;  Isa.  xi.  !i[;  Ixi  1:  Luke  iv.  18; 
Arts li. Ill);  V.  'M.)  Nevertheless,  when 
tho  Spirit  viKil>ly  descended  on  Jesus 
At  Him  haptisni,  lie  received  a  peculiar, 
solemn,  and  appropriate  inauguration. 
(John  i.  'X\ ;  iii.  34.) 

Our  Lord  warned  His  disciples  that 
falNe  (*hri«itM  sliuuld  arise.  (Mutt.  xxiv. 
23,  LM  :  Murk  xiii.  'Jl—2:);  Luke  xxi. 
8;  Acti  v.  :i(i,  :)7.)  Not  less  than 
twenty- four  di(Torent  persons  of  such 
pretentions  have  ap]K!ared  ;  and  the 
defence  of  their  cLiinis  to  the  Messiah- 
thip  lias  cost  the  Jews  a  great  ex  pence 
of  life  and  treasure.  One  of  them, 
Darchochha  -non  of  a  star,  put  Iiimself 
at  titc  head  ot  the  Jews  in  Palestine  as 
their  McMsiuh,  altout  .v.D.  1!j2,  but  was 
defeated  by  tiie  Romans.  The  last  im- 
porter that  gained  any  considerable 
number  ot  converts  was  Mordecai,  a 
Jew  of  (iormany,  who  lived  in  1G$*J. 
He  lied  for  liis  life,  and  his  end  is  not 
known. — Sec  Jksuh. 

(IIUISTIANS.  The  disciples  of 
Christ  **  were  called  i-hristians  tirst  m 
Antioeli,"  about  a.d.  42,  or  43.  (Acts 
xi.  2(!.)  The  followers  of  the  Saviour 
were  designated  at  first  amon}|[  them- 
selves  **  brethren,"  *•  behovers,** 
"saints,"  "disci  pies,"  or  the  "faithful ;" 
but  as  the  new  religion  was  spreading 
throughout  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
none  of  these  terms,  which  had  sutliced 
while  the  churches  covered  but  little 
ground,  seemed  sutlieiently  definite  as 
a  distinctive  appellation,  to  be  used  by 
tbo  people  at  large  when  speaking  of 
this  new  sect.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
interest  of  the  disciples  to  have  some 
name  which  might  not,  like  the  Jewish 
ones — *'  Nuxarenes**  or  "  Ualileans'* — 
imply  reproach;  and  what  so  distinctive 
AS  ♦*  Christian."  formed  from  *'  Christ" 
bjTAs  Anoimtetlf  the  name  of  their 
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fonndcr?    As  the  followers  of  Jesnt 
art  railed  "  the  member.i  of  His  bodr:* 
(Eph.  7.  80 ;)  and  partaken  of  **&is 
life  ;**  (GaL  ii.  SO ;  2  Cor.  ir.  10 ;)  they 
receive  the  unction  of  His  Spirit,  (S  Cor. 
i.  21,  22  ;  1  John  ii.  27,)  and  are  thus 
constituted  kings  and  priests  to  God 
and  to  Christ.    (Rev.  r.  10;  1  Pet  ii. 
9.)  So  are  they  called  Christians  from 
Christ  their  living  Head.      The  ap* 
pellation  "  Christians*"  was  ererj  waj 
appropriate,    and    was    immediately 
adopted.  (1  Pet.  ir.  IG.)    As  there  it 
no  reason  for  sapposini;  that  the  Chris- 
tians first  gave  thcms^ves  this  appel- 
lation, some  eminent  scholars  are  of 
opinion  that  it   was  given  bjDirine 
appointment.    The  Greek  word  ckn- 
matisaiy  translated  "  called,**  generaUj 
in  Greek  writers  signifies  to  takt  or 
hfar  a  name^  to  be  named,  calieiL  (Diod. 
Sic.  i.  44  ;  Pint.    M.  Anton.  M ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xiii.  1 1.  3 ;  Rom.  vii.  8.)    Bnt,  it 
is  also  certain,  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  term  generally  implies  diriiu 
tlirectionj  warned  by  an  oracle*     (Bfatt, 
ii.  12,  22;  Lake  li.  26;  Acts  x.  22; 
Hom.  xi.4;  lleb.  viii.  5;  xi.  7;  uL25.) 
And  when  it  is  considere*!,  that  it  had 
been  predicted  bTlsaiah,lxii.2,tbatthe 
future  Chnrch  should  "  be  called  bj  a 
new  name,  which  the  month  of  the 
Lord  shall  name,*'  they  consider  that 
they  are  justified  in  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  passage  thns: — ^*^Ana  the 
disciples   were,  by  Dirine  direction. 
called  Christians,  first  at  Antioeh.* 
However,  the  name  can  scareelj  have 
been  given  in  reproach  hy  the  enemiee 
of  Christianity ;  for  had  Agrippa  in- 
tended derision,  he  might  hare  employ- 
cd  the  Jewish  term"  Nasarene,"whiefa 
has  continued  current  in   the  East, 
wherever  theArabic  language  is  spoken 
to  the  present  day.   (Acts  xstL  28.) 
The  Romans  were  auable  to  distinguish 
between  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians; 
hence  no  line  of  separation  was  draws 
by  their  laws  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity.    They  were  led  first  hf 
the  trial  of  Paul  to  understand  that 
Christianity  was  a  separate  and  peculiar 
religion.  (Acts  xxvUL  22.) 
CHRONICLES.    The  two  htototi* 
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eal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  called 
br  the  Hebrews  Words  of  the  Days,  i.e., 
AnnalM,  or  Chronicles,  are  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint    called    **  ParaleipomeQa^= 
svppUmentf  or  things  that  remain  to  be 
recorded.      The  Jews    ascribe   their 
aachorship  to  Ezra  and    Nehemiah. 
And    it    is    evident  that  they  were 
written  after  the  captivity  ;  and  chiefly 
compiled     from      ancient     memoirs, 
genealogies,  national  annals  or  state 
papers,  and  other  materials  contem- 
porary with  the  events  recorded.  Some 
of  the   documents,  which  appear  to 
hare  been  the  sources  of  our  two  books 
of  Chronicles,  were  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  (1 
Kings  xiv.  19 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32;)  the 
Chronicles  of  King  David  ;  (1  Chron. 
xxTii.  24  ;)  the  books  of  Nathan  and 
Gad;  (I  Chron. xxix. 29;) the  prophecy 
of  Ah i jab,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo ; 
(2  Chron.  ix.  29 ;)  the  books  of  She- 
maiah ;  (2  Chron.  xii.  15 ;)  and  the 
book  of  Jehu.  (2  Chron.  xx.  34.)  Old 
records  are  quoted  as  "ancient  things." 
(I  Chron.  iv.  22.)    The  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  authors  of  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles  seems  to  have  been,    to 
point  out,  from  the  public  records  and 
genealogies,  the  rank,  the  functions, 
ud  the  order  of  the  priests  and  Le- 
vitet;  that  after  the  captivity,  they 
nught  more  easily  assume  their  proper 
ranks,  and  re-enter  on  their  ministry : 
also  to  show  the  state  of  the  different 
familiet  before  the  captivity,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  lands  among  them ; 
that  each  tribe  might,  as  far  as  possible, 
obtain  the  ancient  inheritance  of  their 
fathers  at  their  return.    So  that  this 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
coaridered  as  an  epitome  of  the  sacred 
hiM»ry,  but  more  especially  from  the 
vigin  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  their  re- 
ta  from  captivity.    The  first  book 
MMaina  a  recapitulation  of  sacred  his- 
toiy,  by  genealogies,  from  the  begin- 
tiig  of  the  world  to  the  death  of 
David.    The  second  book  contains  the 
kisioiy  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  without 
those  of  Israel,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Solomon  only,  to  the  re- 
tam  from  the  captirity  of  Babylon. 
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The  period  of  time  embraced  in  these 
books  is  about  3468  years.  The  dis- 
crepancies between  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  though  very  numerous, 
are  not  of  any  great  moment,  and 
ffenerally  admit  of  an  easy  solution, 
being  partly  caused  by  various  readings 
arising  from  repeated  transcription, 
and  probably  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
letters  as  numerals,  and  partly  arisine 
from  the  nature  of  the  books ;  which 
being  supplementary  to  those  of  Samuel 
and  Kings,  omit  what  is  there  related 
more  at  large,  and  supply  matters  of 
importance  which  are  there  wanting. 
As  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles  frequently  relate  portions 
of  the  same  history,  they  should  each 
be  constantly  read  and  collated  to- 
gether; not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  Jewish  history,  but  also  in  order  to 
illustrate  from  one  book  what  is  obscure 
in  either  of  the  others. 

CHRYSOLITE  =  golden  stone.  A 
precious  stone  of  the  quartz  kind, 
whose  prevailing  colour  is  yellow  with 
a  golden  lustre.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  modem  topaz.  (Rev.  xxi.  20.)  The 
Hebrew  word  tarshish  is  rendered 
"beryl."  (Ex.  xxviii.  20;  xxxix.  13; 
Sol.  Song  v.  14;  Dan.  x.  C;  Ezek.  i. 
IG;  X.  9;  xxviii.  13.)  But  the  margin 
of  the  last  passage  has  chrysolite. 

CHRYSOPRASUS  =  golden  green. 
A  precious  stone  probably  allied  to 
the  beryl,  usually  of  a  greenish-golden 
colour.  (Rev.  xxi.  20.) 

CHUB.  A  country  coupled  with 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Some  think  the 
word  is  an  error  of  the  scribes  for  Lub 
=.Lyhia ;  or  perhaps  NuB=iVu&ta. 
(Ea^k.  XXX.  5.)  Others  understand 
Coha,  an  Ethiopian  port,  which  may 
also  have  been  the  name  of  a  district. 
It  may  be  that  the  Hebrew  "  Chub," 
properly  Kuv,  is  the  region  of  the 
Kufoj  an  Asiatic  people,  probably  an 
Arabian  tribe  mentioned  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monument;).  Perhaps  the  town 
of  Ciz/o,  where  the  earlier  Arabic  cha- 
racters called  Cujic,  are  said  to  have 
been  invented. 

CHUN=^e(f.    A  Phenician  city. 
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They  are  found  in  cities  and  in  priratc 
houses ;  and  were  generally,  if  not 
universally,  private  property.  (Num. 
XX i,  22.)  Some  were  formed  by  merely 
excavating  the  earth ;  others  were 
covered  reservoirs,  into  w^hich  the  water 
was  conducted,  and  others  still  were 
lined  with  wood,  or  cement,  or  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  with  great  labour,  and 
ornamented  with  much  skill.  (2  Kings 
xviii.  31 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10 ;  Prov. 
y.  15 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  16.)     The  main  de- 

Iicndence  of  Jerusalem  for  water,  in 
atcr  times,  was  upon  its  cisterns.  The 
Pasha  has  recently  brought  a  supply 
of  good  water  to  the  city,  from  the 
rocks  of  Bcrak,  on  the  road  to  Uebron. 
The  water  is  collected  in  cisterns  in 
the  valley,  streams  from  other  springs 
in  the  mountains  arc  also  conveyed 
into  the  conduit,  and  conducted  into 
four  principal  streets  of  the  city,  so  that 
every  one  can  now  be  provided  with 
this  necessary  of  life.  There  are  im- 
mense ancient  cisterns  existing  under 
the  area  of  the  temple,  supplied  partly 
from  rain  water,  and  partly  by  the 
aqueduct.  When  the  cisterns  or  pits 
were  empty,  there  was  a  tenacious 
mire  at  the  bottom,  and  they  were 
nsed  as  the  places  of  extreme  punish- 
ments. (Gen.  xxxvii.  24;  Ps.  xl.  2; 
Jer.  xxxviii.  6.)  Worldly  enjoyments 
are  called  *^  broken  cisterns  that  can 
hold  no  water."  (Jer.  ii.  13.) 

CITIES.  Many  of  the  cities  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  are  of  exti'eme 
antiquity.  Hebron  and  Zoar  were 
ancient  cities  ;  and  Damascus  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world. 
From  the  existing  remains  of  Thebes, 
Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  we  learn  that 
they  were  not  only  very  large  cities, 
but  were  adorned  with  splendid  palaces 
and  temples ;  and  some  of  them  had 
open  squares  and  large  gardens.  As 
early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  numerous 
towns  and  cities  existed  in  Palestine ; 
and  when  the  Hebrews  took  possession 
of  the  country,  some  of  them  were 
fortified  and  populous.  (Josh,  viil 
16 — 26;  x.  2.)  Numerous  cities  in 
Bashan,  built  and  occupied  some  forty 
centuries  ago,  still  exist :  and  hondredis 
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of  the  long-deserted  houses  are  still  iir 
good  preservation.  (Deut.  iii.  4, 5, 14.) 
The   streets   of  ancient  cities   were 
generally  narrow,  so  that,  in  some  of 
them,  loaded  camels  could  not  pass  each 
other;    and     sometimes    mats   were 
stretched  orer  them  from  house  to- 
bouse  for  shade,  as  in  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria in  the  present  day.  Cities  were 
sometimes  **  walled  "  or  ^  fenced,*'  and 
fortified  with  watch-towers ;  (Nam.xiiL 
28 ;  Dent.  iii.  5 ;)  and  the  gates  were 
covered  with  plates  of  iron  or  copper. 
(Ps.  cvii.  16 ;  Isa.  xlr.  2 ;  Acts  xii.  10.) 
Around  the  gates  of  cities  was   the 
principal  concourse  of  people.    (Nek. 
viii.  1 ;  Job.  xxix.  7.)  The  **  cities  with 
suburbs*'  were  the  forty-eight  cities 
given  to  the  Levites.  (Num.  xxxt.  1— 
8 ;  Josh.  xxi.  41,  42.)    Jerusalem  is 
called  "  the  city  of  God  ;**  (Ps.  xUli; 
Deut.  xii.  6 ;)  "the Holy  City;" (Dm. 
ix.  24 ;  Neh.  xi.  1 ;)  and  "  the  ci^f  of 
David."  (1  Chron.  xi.  5. )    Bethiehem 
is  also  called  "the  city  of  David.-' 
(Luke  ii.  11.)     A  city  and  its  inhabit    ; 
tants  are  frequently  described  niMier 
the  similitude  of  a  mother  and  her 
children ;  hence  "the  children  of  ZioD."    t 
(Joel  ii.  23.)  Cities  are  also  characteF- 
ized    as    "virgins,"    "widows,"   and    _ 
"harlots,"  according  to  their  different 
conditions    Thus  Jerusalem  is  called 
"a  virgin  ;"  (Isa.  xxxvii.  22;)  and  **» 
widow;"  (Lam.  i.  1 ;) and  "an  hariot* 
(Isa.  i.  21.)  The  term  "  harlot  "is  med  . 
of  Tyre,  (Isa.  xxiii.   16,)  of  NinetA    " 
(Nah.  iii.  4^  and  of  Samaria.    CB>d^  , 
xxiii.  5.)    For  "  the  cities  of  rttt^^  i 
see  AyENGER  of  Blood,  and  BsrOQft  \ . 

CITIZEN.— See  Freedom. 

CIjAVDA=brok€n.  AsmaUishnl 
off  the  south-west  coast  of  Crete ;  abeal 
seven  miles  long  and  three  broaid.  B 
is  now  called  Gozzo.    (Acts  xxviL  16.) 

CLAUDIA =Aa//in^,  or  traveris^ 
A  Roman  lady  converted  to  the  Chf^ 
tain  faith  by  Paul.    (2  Tim.  iy.  21.) 

CLAUDIUS=Aa7/t»^,  or  wavtn^ 
The  fifth  Roman  emperor,  and  s«e> 
cessor  of  Caligula,  more  fully  adled 
Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  Drusus  G0* 
manicus.  He  reigned  from  a.d.  41— 5i 
(Acts  xyiii.  2.)    In  the  fourth  jear  cf 
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,  occurred  the  famine  foretold 
us.  (Acts  xi.  28.)  In  his  ninth 
banished  all  the  Jews  from 
ind  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
IS  were,  at  that  time,  conf  oun- 
the  Jews,  and  were  banished 

iDIUS  LYSIAS.    A  Roman 
commanding   in   Jerusalem, 
net  on  two  occasions,  in  refer- 
Paul,  is  creditable  to  his  eflS  • 
d  humanity.  (Acts  xxi.  3 1—40; 
-30;  xxiii,  1—35.) 
\    This  fine-grained,  plastic 
consists  of  the  waste  or  re> 
>ther  rocks,  ground  down  to 
iegree  of  fineness ;  so  that  the 
,  instead  of  being  visible  as 
in  sand,  are  too  small  to  be 
)1e  to  the  naked  eye.     This 
livision  of  particles,  however, 
itself  sufficient  to  make  the 
clay,  because  if  they  were 
liceous  they  would  remain  fine 
t  is  necessary  also  that  there 
»d  a  considerable  quantity  of 
as  matter  mingled  .with  the 
for  the  resulting  substance  to 
aceous.     This  alumina,  which 
lief  constituent  of  clay,  is  the 
Aluminium,  from  which  is  pro- 
the  laboratory,  that  beautiful 
test  of  all  metals.    Seals  were 
upon  clay ;  (Job  xxxviii.  14 ;) 
ong  the   Chaldeans   stamped 
a  sort  of  clay  bank-notes,  seem 
been   used   as  a  circulating 
, — See  Bricks,  and  Potter. 
LN  AND  UNCLEAN.   The  di- 
f  animals,  into  "  clean  "  and 
n,"  existed  before  the  Flood, 
t  probably  founded  upon  the 
of  animal  sacrifice.  (Gen.  vii. 
ose  animals  only,  which  divide 
:  and  chew  the  cud,  were  re- 
as  clean.  (Lev.  xi.  3,  4 ;  Ex. 
;  xxxiv.  15,  26 ;  Deut.  xiv.  21.) 
;  from  those  enumerated,  it  will 
1  that  birds  of  prey,  generally 
onnted  nncleaa;  while  those 
iat  vegetables  are  admitted  as 
to  that  the  same  principle  is  ob- 
in  a  certain  degree,  as  in  dis- 
ilng  quadrupeds.    What   was 
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the  design  of  these  distinctions,  and 
how  they  were  abolished,  maybe  learn- 
ed with  sufficient  accuracy  from  a  com- 
parison of  various  passages  of  Scripture. 
(Lev.  XX.  24—26 ;  Acts  x.  9—16 ;  xi. 
1—28 ;  Heb.  ix.  9—14.)  How  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  personal  nncleanness 
were  contracted,  what  time  it  continued, 
and  what  was  the  process  of  purifica- 
tion in  order  to  engage  acceptably  in 
Divine  worship,  we  have  particularly 
described  in  Leviticus,  chapters  xi. — 
XV. ;  Num.  xix.  1 — 22. 

CLEMENT=^«n/&.  tranquil  The 
name  of  a  Christian  at  Philippi.  (Phil, 
iv.  3.) 

CLEOPAS.=rcnoMmerf  of  all    One 
of  Christ's  disciples.  (Luke  xxiv.  18.) 
CLEOPHAS.— See  Alph^eus. 
CLERK.    The  Greek  word  gramma^ 
ieus,  rendered  "  town-clerk,"  properly 
signifies  a  writer  or  secretary;  and  was 
used  of  the  keeper  of  the  archives  or 
records  of  Ephesus.  (Acts  xix.  35.) 
CLOAK. — See  Garments. 
CLOPAS. — See  ALPiLfius. 
CLOTHES.— See  Garments. 
CLOUD.    A  collection  of  vapours 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere.     When 
the  Hebrews  left  Egypt  in  their  march 
through  the  wilderness,  a  cloud — the 
symbol  of  Jehovah*s  presence — resem- 
bling a  pillar,  passed  before  the  camp. 
In  the  day  time,  it  was  thick,  dark, 
heavy ;  and  in  the  night  bright  and 
shining,  like  fire.    It  also  served  as  a 
signal  for  rest  or  motion.  (Ex.  xiii.  21; 
xiv.  19 ;  xvi.  10;  Num.  xi.  25 ;  xvi.  6.) 
There   are   frequent  allusions  to  this 
symbol  of  the  Divine  presence.    (Ex. 
xix.  9  ;  xxxiv.  6 ;  xl.  34, 35 ;  2  Chron. 
V.  13 ;  1  Kings  viii.  10 ;  Isa.  iv.  6.)    A 
"cloud"  is  also  the  symbol  of  multitudes 
and  armies.     (Isa.  Ix.  8;  Jer.  iv.  13; 
Heb.  xii.  1.) 

CNIDUS.  A  town  in  Caria,  situa- 
ted at  the  extreme  south-west  of  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  on  a  pro- 
montary  now  called  Cam  Criof  wnich 
projects  between  the  islands  of  Cos 
and  Rhodes.  It  is  now  a  heap  of 
ruins.    (Acts  xxvii.  7.) 

COAL.    The  Hebrew  words  geJthal 
or   gaUieleth   are  properly    rendered 
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**  coal,"  **  a  burning  coal,"  of  raw  wood 
or  other  fuel,  (Ezek.  i.  13;  Pro  v.  vi. 
28  ;  XXV.  22 ;  Isa.  xliv.  19  ;  Lev.  xvi. 
12 ;  2  S  am.  xiv.  7 ;  xxii.  9,  13 ;  Ps. 
xviii.  8 ;  cxl.  10  ;  Job  xU.  21.)  The 
Hebrew  word  pehhavi,  also  Bignifies 
**coal,"  or  charcoal,  apparently  coal 
—perhaps  mineral  coal — before  being 
ignited.  (Prov.  xxvi.  21 ;  Isa.  xliv.  12; 
liv.  16.)  DO  the  Greek  word  anthrakian 
properij  signifies  ^*  a  fire  of  coals," 
"charcoal."  (John  xviii.  18.)  The 
roots  of  the  rothem,  a  species  of  broom 
plant,  translated  **  juniper,"  which 
abounds  in  the  desert,  are  regarded  by 
the  Arabs  as  yielding  the  best  char- 
coal.   (Job.  XXX.  4  ;  Ps.  cxx.'  5.) 

Though  mineral  coal  appears  to 
have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
is  found  in  Syria,  yet  wo  have  no 
evidence  that  the  Hebrews,  or  other 
Orientals,  ever  used  it  for  fuel.  Indi- 
cations of  coal  are  exhibited  in  various 
parts  of  the  Lebanon  mountains.  At 
Cornale,  eight  hours  east  from  Beirut, 
at  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Sea,  where  the  coal-seams  are  three 
feet  in  thickness,  Mr.  Brettel,  an 
English  engineer,  was  employed  by  the 
late  MuhammedAly,in  excavating  the 
coal,  which  proved  to  be  bituminous, 
of  a  good  quality,  and  mixed  with 
iron  pyrites  in  large  numbers.  The 
coal,  it  is  said,  looks  well,  and  bums 
readily,  with  a  clear  yellow  flame.  The 
galleries  enter  the  mountain  horizon- 
tally. The  number  of  workmen  was 
114,  who  were  paid  three  piastres  each, 
equal  to  sevenpence  halfpenny  per  day. 
In  1837,  the  quantity  of  coal  extracted 
was  about  4000  tons.  The  Syrian  coal 
was  tried  at  the  Pasha's  cotton 
factories  and  furnaces  in  Egypt. 

Prom  the  ligneous  texture  of  coal, 
and  the  elaborate  foliage  so  fre- 
quently apparent,  as  well  as  from  its 
chemical  constituents,  we  know  that  it 
consists  of  fossil  vegetables,  principally 
of  trees  of  the  coniferous  family — pines 
and  firs,  together  with  numerous  species 
of  gigantic  ferns,  and  other  plants, 
which  flourished  in  the  luxuriant  for- 
ests and  swamps  of  the  primeval  world. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  light  of  the  sun, 
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absorbed  by  the  trees  and  plants,  being- 
necessary   for   the   condensation    of 
carbon  during  the   process  of  their 
growth — ^if  it  be  not  carbon  in  another 
from — ^is  the  prime  constituent  in  coaU 
Trees  and  gigantic  plants  are  now  no- 
where 80  abundant  on  the  earth,  as  are 
still  the  remains  of  those  which  form 
the  great  carboniferous  herbaria  en- 
tombed within  it,and  treasured  up  byln- 
finite  Goodness,  and  now  brought  forth 
from  the  tomb  of  long  ages  past  to  yield 
that  latent  light  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  man.    These  extensive  forests 
and  swamps  were  submersed  in  then: 
native  seats,  or  occasionaUj  deposited 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  where  they 
were  compressed  into  strata  and  over* 
laid  by  rocks,  and  in  the  course  of  un- 
known ages  were  converted  into  cosL 
Chemical  researches  have  shown,  thst 
where  wood  and  vegetable  matter  sw 
deposited  in  the  earth,  exposed  te 
moisture,  and  excluded  from  the  sir, 
they  decompose  slowly,  and  evolve  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  thus  parting  with  a 
portion  of  their  original  oxygen.    By 
this   means    the^  become    gradually 
converted  into  lignite  or  wood-cosl» 
which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
hydrogen  than  wood  does.  A  contian- 
ancd  of  decomposition  changes  this 
lignite  into  common    or  bituminous 
coal,    chiefly    by    the    discharge    of 
carburctted   hydrogen,    or    ordinsiy 
illuminating  gas.     The  inflammabw 
gases  which  are  always  escaping  from 
mineral  coal,  and  are  so  often  the 
cause  of  fatal  accidents  in  mines,  con- 
tain     carbonic      acid,      carbnretted 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  olifiant  gat. 
The     disengagement     of    all    iatat 
gradually  transforms  ordinary  or  bitu- 
minous coal  into  anthracite,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  culm  or  splint  coaL 
These     carboniferous     deposits    are. 
widely  distributed  over  the  earth ;  and. 
chiefly  belong  to  the  middle  palfcxoic 
period.    In  most  cases  the  upheaving 
of  the  earth's  crust,  dislocating  the 
strata,  have  rendered  the  coal  measures 
more  accessible  to  man.    Not  only  do 
we  derive  the  advantages  of  heat  and 
gas  light  from  coal ;  but  also  the  ani« 
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MLiow  to  eztenriTelr  used  in  djung, 
tMlNuis  of  the  splendid  eolonn— 
i  blve,  Tiolet,  and  green,  is  derired 
iBcoeltar. 

As  chimnejs  are  but  little  known 
tbe  East,  apartments  are  warmed 
means  of  pans,  chafing  dishes  or 
isien  of  Tarions  kinds,  wnich  are  set 
die  middle  of  the  room.  (Jer.  xxxTi. 
)  Eren  where  chimneys  are  found, 
I  f  oel  is  burnt  on  the  hearth,  or 
inst  the  back  of  the  chimnej.    It 
lot  uncommon  to  haTe  a  fire  in  a 
sunk  in  the  floor,  and  corered  with 
uU  or  carpet.    In  all  cases  where 
id  is  scarce,  the  Orientals  use  for 
1  the  withered  stalks  of  herbs  and 
rera;  (Matt.  li.  28,  80;}  thorns: 
L  Iriii.  9 ;  Ecd.  rii.  6  ;^  and  animal 
mments;  cow  dung  is  considered 
lerable   to  anj  other.    (Ezek.  ir. 
-15 ;  XT.  4,  6 ;  xxi.  S2;  Isa.  ix.  6, 
)     **  Coals  upon  the  head,"  is  a 
ferbijd   expression   for    kindness 
n  enemy,  thus  overwhelming  him 
.  shame  and  remorse  for  his  enmity. 
T.  XXV.  21,  22  ;  Rom.  xiL  20,  21.) 
)AT. — See  Clotiies. 
>ATOFMAIL.    A  piece  of  de- 
re   armour,    which  covered  the 
>,  trunk  before  and  behind.    The 
\w  word  tahhra,  rendered  "haber- 
'  designates  a  military  thorax  or 
of  strong  linen,  famished  with 
)r  plates  of  metal,  around  the 
nd  breast.    (Ex.  zxviii.    32  ; 
23.)   The  Hebrew  word  sheyre- 
lously  translated  **  coat  of  moil  ;** 
(I   Sam.    xvii.  6,    38;) 
"  brigandine  ;  "      (Jer. 
xlvi.  4  ;  li.  3 ;)  "  haber- 
geon ;"   (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
14  ;Neh.iv.  16;)  **breast- 
plate;"    (Isa.  lix.    17; 
^.Tob.  xli.26;)ana«har. 
ness,"    (1    Kings    xxii. 
kind  of  cuirass  or  corslet, 
Qcn  several  times  folded  and 
id  sometimes  embroidered  in 
It  generally  covered  with  a 
eather,  or  with  plates  of 
copper.     Sometimes  the 
ns  to  have  been  made  of 
I  bosses  or  plates  of  metal 


fastened  upon  it.  This  nieee  of  body 
armour  was  worn  by  tne  Egyptians^ 
the  Hebrews,  the  Assyrians,  and  with 
little  variation  by  the  Greeks  and  the 
Bomans.  Bronze  nlates  of  scdie- 
armour,  two  of  them  bearing  the  name 
of  Shishak,  have  been  found,  sewed 
upon  a  leathern  doublet,  in  Egypt. 
And  Mr.Lavard  discovered  at  Klmmd 
a  quantity  of  plates  or  scales  of  armour, 
some  of  iron,  and  others  of  copper. 
Each  scale  was  from  two  to  tuee 
inches  long,  round  at  one  end  and 
square  at  the  other.  Armour  made 
of  a  series  of  rings,  fastened  together 
in  imitation  of  the  scales  of  a  fish  is  a 
later  invention.  This  piece  of  ancient 
armour  is  often  used  as  a  symbol  of 
defence  or  protection.  (Isa.  lix.  17 ; 
Eph.  vi.  14;  1  Thess.  v.  8;  Bev.  ix.  17.) 

COCK.  This  word  occurs  in  Uie 
New  Testament  in  reference  to  a 
division  of  time  termed  "  cock-crowing,*' 
which  designated  the  third  watch  in 
the  night,  about  equidistant  from 
midnight  and  dawn.  (Matt.  xxvi.  34 : 
Mark  xiil.  35.)  This  watch  ws  s  called 
by  the  Romans  galiicinium.  They 
divided  the  night  into  four  watches  of 
three  hours  each,  that  is,  from  six  in 
evening  to  nine ;  from  nine  to  twelve ; 
from  twelve  to  three ;  and  from  three 
to  six.  The  Romans  declared  the  four 
watches  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet;  and 
Drakenborch  says,  the  trumpet,  which 
blew  at  three  in  the  morning,  was 
sounded  three  times  to  imitate  the 
crowing  of  a  cock.  The  two  last 
watches  were  both  of  them  called 
"  cock-crowings,"  because  cocks  usually 
crowed  in  that  space  of  timd ;  hence 
the  opinion  that  Christ  did  not  refer 
to  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  but  to  the 
sounding  of  the  trumpet  by  the  Roman 
guard.  We  have  no  evidence  in 
support  of  the  Rabbincol  opinion  that 
cocks  were  not  permitted  to  be  kept 
in  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the  holiness 
of  the  place,  for  they  were  actually 
kept  there  as  in  other  places.  (Luke 
xiii.  34.) 

COCKATRICE.— See  Sehpsnt. 

COCKLE.  The  Hebrew  word  bo- 
shaJu  rendered  **  cockle*"  signifies  a 
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worthless  tcecd^  or  "noisome  weeds.** 
(Job.  xxxi.  40.)  The  same  word,  in 
its  plaral  form,  designates  bad  grapes^ 
unripe  and  soar,  or  "  wild  grapes." 
*(Isa.  V.  2.  4.) 

COFFIN.— See  Bfrial. 

COLD.— See  Winter. 

COLUOZEH=eren/  seen  A  des- 
cendant of  Jadah.    (Neh.  xi.  5.) 

COLLAR.— See  Earring. 

COLLEGE.  Tlie  Hebrew  word 
mishnehy  rendered  "  college, "  simply 
means  "  the  second  part  of  the  city." 
It  has  no  reference  to  any  kind  of 
collegiate  institution.  (2  Kings  xxii. 
14;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22;  compare  Neh. 
xi.  9 ;  Zeph.  i.  10.) — Sec  Schools. 

COLONY.— See  Piiilippi. 

COLOSSE=7WM/i7a/<on,  pruning.  A 
city  of  Phrygia  Major,  situated  on  the 
Lycus,  between  Laodiceaand  Celaenae, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  village  of 
Khonos.  Herodotus  calls  **  Colosse  a 
considerable  city  of  Phrygia,  in  which 
the  river  Lycus,  falling  into  a  chasm 
of  the  earth,  disappears ;  then  reap- 
pearing after  a  distance  of  about  five 
stadia,  it  also  discharges  itself  into  the 
Meander."  (vii.  30.)  About  a.d.  64, 
this  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  city  was  most  picturesquely 
situated  under  the  immense  range  of 
Mount  Cadmus.  Several  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  city  still  remain,  consist- 
ting  of  arehes,  vaults,  squared  blocks 
of  stone,  and  the  ruins  of  the  theatre, 
with  sarcophagi  cut  in  the  rocky  ground. 
Christianity  was  early  planted  in  this 
city.  (Col.  i.  2 ;  V.  7—9 ;  iv.  12,  13 ; 
Acts  xvi.  6 ;  xviii.  28.) 

COLOSSIANS,  Epistle  to  the. 
The  Pauline  origin  of  this  Epistle  is 
attested  by  quotations  in  Irenicus,  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  and 
others.  It  was  written  while  the  Apos- 
tle was  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  near  the 
close  of  A.D.  62,  or  early  in  63.  (Col. 
iv.  3 — 10.)  The  principal  occasion  of 
this  Epistle  seems  to  have  been  the 
rise  of  certain  heretical  teachers  at 
Colosse,  who  maintained  doctrines 
compounded  of  the  Oriental  emanation 
philosophy  and  some  of  the  speculative 
part  of  Platonism — a  kind  of  theo- 
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sophico-ascetic  philosoph j.  The  em*» 
nation-philosopiiy  taught  the  derivap 
tion  of  many  orders  of  beings  of 
different  ranks,  first  from  the  great 
Supreme,  and  then  in  succession  from 
each  other.  To  become  cap&ble  of 
union  with  these,  ascetic  practices  and 
abstraction  to  all  possible  extent  from 
every  thing  material  and  sensual,  was 
deemed  necessary.  It  would  seem 
also  from  the  Epistles  to  Titos  and 
Timothy,  that  some  of  the  professed 
converts  to  Christianity  still  retained 
much  of  this  philosophy:  hence,  in  this 
Epistle,  the  dignity  of  Christ,  and  His 
high  exaltation  over  all  these  Aeom 
are  so  strenuously  inculcated.  Genersl 
precepts  of  a  practical  kind,  character- 
istic of  the  elevating  power  of  Choh 
tianity,  are  also  given. 

CO^f  PORTER.  The  Greek  woii 
Paraclete,  translated  "Comforter,"  if 
a  title  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Joli 
xiv.  16,  26;  xv.  26;  xvi.  7.)  The  saat 
title  is  applied  to  Christ,  and  is  rendsr- 
ed  "Advocate."  (1  John  iL  I.)  &• 
also,  when  Christ  says,  **I  will  send 
youanother  Comforter,"  He  applies  the 
title  to  Himself.  (John  xiv.  16.)  ParO" 
clete  is  a  term  of  general  and  compre- 
hensive import,  descriptive  of  all  that 
is  common  to  the  work  of  Christ,  and 
the  work  of  the  Spirit.  As  Christ  is 
our  Patron,  Advocate,  Mediator,  Inte^ 
cesser.  Spokesman,  or  Helper  before 
the  throne,  thereby  securingybrnsthtt 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  highest  com- 
fort of  access  to  the  Father ;  (Heb.  viL 
25 ;  ix.  24 ;)  so  also,  the  Holy  Spirit  if 
not  only  our  Advocate  before  the 
throne,  but  the  "Helper  of  our  infim- 
ities,"  and  the  "Witness"  of  our  adop- 
tion, thereby  securing  in  us  the  hi|^est 
comfort  in  the  assurance  of  onr  accept- 
ance with  God.  (Rom.  viii.  16,  26^  27; 

1  Cor.  ii.  11—14.) 
COMMANDA&NTS.— See  Law. 
COMMUNION.  The  faithful  in  the 

church  of  Christ,  even  while  they  strug- 
gle with  the  miseries  of  this  world,  have 
communion  or  "fellowFhip"  distinctly 
with  God  the  Father,  (John  xiv.  28; 

2  Pet.  i.  4;  1  John  i.  3,)  with  God  th« 
Son,  (1  Cor.  i.  9;  1  John  i,  3;  Bev.  iii. 
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0  with  CMthe  H0I7  Ghott;  (2  Cor. 

u.  14;  PliiL  iL  1:)  and  with  the  F»- 

er.  Son,  and  Hoij  Spirit  conjointly, 

dwelltng  with  tiiem,  and  makinp^ 

em  ''an  habitation  of  God  through 

e  Spirit.**  (John  sir.  28;  xrii.  20— 

1;  I  John  L  8;  1  Cor.  zii.  4,  6  11, 

t;  Eph.  ii.  18—22;  1  John  v.  7.)  The 

bti  alio  in  tome  way  partake  of  the 

It  and  lundness  of  the  holj  angels, 

ko  are  call^  "ministering  spirits, 

Bt  forth  to  minister  for  them  who 

in  be  heirs  of  salTation."  (Matt. 

rilL  10;  Lake  zr.  10;  Heb.  I  14.^ 

be  holj  angels  formed  originally  with 

IB  in  his  state  of  innocence,  one 

litj.  The  fall  which  severed  the  link 

tween  man  and  God,  broke  also  that 

iveen  man  and  the  holr  world  of 

iriti.    By  being  reconciled  to  God 

^eash  Christ,  we  are  once   more 

iwight  under  one  Head  with    the 

Mienly  spirits,  (Eph.  i.  10,)  and  in 

Hitate  of  perfection  enter  into  their 

*ty.    (Heb.  xii.  22,  23.)  Thccoxn- 

vmon  of  saints  consists,  not  only  in 

s  external  fellowship  which  they 

ft  in  the  word  and  ordinances  of 

gion,  (1  Cor.  x.  16,)  with  all  the 

nbers  of  the  church,  but  they  have 

,  individually,  by  the  commnni- 

m  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  an 

Uite  spiritual  union  and  conjunc- 

vith  all  the  saints  on  earth  as  the 

'members  of  Christ.  (Col.  ii.  19; 

i.  7.)    Nor  is  this  union  separat- 

the  death  of  any ;  but  as  Christ, 

m  they  live,  is  the  Lamb  slain 

le  foundation  of  the  world,  so 

ey  fellowship  with  all  the  saints, 

12.)  who  from  the  deat'i  of 

we  departed  in  the  true  faith 

of  God,  and  now  enjoy  the 

of  the  Father,  and  follow  the 

Withersoever  He  goeth:  "So 

which  be  of  faith  are  blessed 

ful  Abraham."  (Gal.  iii.  9.) 

and  living  Bainta,  and  dood, 
■9  commuuion  malcA; 

n  ChriBt,  their  vital  Head, 

Hia  love  partake, 

NY.    A  large  "travelling 
i  now  called  "a  caravan; 
e  of  journeying  has  always 
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been  common  thronghont  the  East 
(Ghen.  xxxii.  7,  8.)  When  persons  thns 
travelledy  they  provided  themselves 
with  erery  necessary,  as  there  were  no 
inns  for  the  reception  of  travellers. 
The  wealthy,  and  the  females,  generally 
travelled  on  camels  or  asses,  which 
carried  not  only  their  merchandise, 
but  also  the  provisions  and  a  supply  of 
water,  and  the  requisite  cooking  uten- 
sils. Every  caravan  had  a  leader,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  route  through 
the  desert,  and  with  the  situation  of 
the  cisterns  and  fountains.  The  com- 
pany composing  a  caravan  sometimes 
consists  of  several  hundred  persons, 
and  as  many  thousand  camels.    They 

SeneraUy  start  early,  sometimes  before 
ay;  and  contrive  to  arrive  at  the 
resting  place  before  the  close  of  the 
day.  Most  of  the  internal  trade  of  the 
East  is  still  conducted  by  means  of 
caravans.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25 ;  Job  ri.  19 : 
Isa.  xxi.  13.)  The  Hebrews  travelled 
in  caravans,  or  compainus,  when  they 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great 
annual  festivals.  (Ps.  cxxii.  1 — 4; 
Luke  ii.  42 — 44.) — See  Inn. 

CONANIAH.— See  Conokiah. 

CONCISION.—See  Circdmcision. 

CONCUBINE.  A  woman  who, 
without  being  married  to  a  man,  lives 
with  him  as  his  wife.  But  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  term  designates  a  lawful 
wife,  but  one  of  the  second  rank,  infe- 
rior to  the  mistress  of  the  house.  She 
differed  from  a  proper  wife  in  that  she 
was  not  married  by  solemn  stipulation. 
Her  issue  was  reputed  legitimate, 
though  the  children  of  the  first  wife 
were  preferred,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  inheritance.  Christianity  restores 
the  sacred  institution  of  marriage  to  its 
original  character,  and  concubinage  is 
ranked  with  fornication  and  adultery. 
(Gen.  XXV.  5,  6;  Dcut.  xx.  10,  14;  2 
Sam.  xvi.  22;  Matt.  xix.  5;  1  Cor.  vii. 

CONDEMNATION.  The  state  of 
all  mankind,  as  offenders  against  God's 
law,  who  are  not  only  adjudged  to  be 
guilty,  but  have  passed  upon  them  the 
sentence  of  condemnation.  The  day 
in  which  the  first  human  pair  yiolated 
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the  Divine  law,  spirituallife  was  forfeit- 
ed, they  were  "condemned already** — 
dead  in  the  eye  of  that  law  which  "is 
holy,  just,  and  good."  (Gen.  ii.  17;  iii. 
8,  22;  Ezek.  xviii.  20;  John  iii.  18, 19; 
Rom.  vii.  12;  1  J»)hn  iii.  20,  21.)  The 
same  condemnation  is  passed  upon  all 
men,  inasmuch  as  all  by  nature  are 
destitute  of  spiritual  life — and  all  have 
sinned.  (Rom.  v.  12 — 19;  vi.  23;  Eph. 
y.  14.)  If  this  condemnation  can  be 
cancelled,  it  must  be  by  a  process 
which  no  finite  mind  could  anticipate 
or  conceive.  This  process  the  gospel 
makes  known,  by  showing  us,  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  satisfied 
the  majesty  of  law;  so  that  on  the  con« 
dition  of  faith  in  Him,  the  condemna- 
tion is  removed,  and  the  believer  is 
placed  in  a  state  of  justification  before 
God.  The  terra  "damned"  is  a  form 
of  the  word  doomeAL  and  properly 
signifies  condemned.  (Mark  xvi.  16.; 
John  V.  24 ;  Rom.  v.  I ;  viii.  1,  33,  34.) 
— See  Justification. 

CONDUIT.-See  Pool. 

CONEY.  An  old  name  for  the  rab- 
bit. But  the  Hebrew  word  shaphan, 
rendered  "coney,"  is  descriptive  of  an 
animal  chewing  the  cud ;  (Lev.  xi.  6 ; 
Dent.  xiv.  7;)  inhabiting  mountains 
and  rocks;  (Ps.  civ.  18;)  and  gregari- 
ous and  sagacious.  (Prov.  xxx.  2G.) 
This  description  points  to  the  Ihjrax 
St/riacusj  called  by  the  Arabs  tvubar; 
an  animal  common  in  Palestine,  of  a 
duskier  colour,  and  of  a  stronger  build 
than  a  rabbit;  having  bristles  at  its 
mouth,  over  its  head,  and  down  its 
back ;  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  a  tail. 

CONFESSION.  The  open  and  pen- 
itential acknowledgment  which  a  per- 
son makes  of  his  sins.  The  Hebrew 
high  priest,  on  the  annual  ceremony  of 
expiation,  made  confession  of  sins  to 
Jehovah  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
people.  When  a  Hebrew  oflFered  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  he  put  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  victim  and  confessed  his 
faults.  (Lev.  iv.  1—35.)  Also  to  ac- 
knowledge our  sins  and  offences  to 
God,  either  by  private  or  public  con- 
fession ;  or  to  our  neighbour  whom  we 
have  wronged.  (Ps.  xxxii.  6;  Matt. 
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iii.  6;  James  v.  16;  1  John  i.  9;  Josh, 
yii.  19.)  Confession  also  signifies,  » 
public  acknowledgment  of  anr  thing 
as  our  own, — to  own  and  profess  the 
truth  concerning  Christ;  (Matt.  z.  32 ;} 
so  also  Christ  will  confess  the  faithful 
in  the  day  of  judgment.  (Luke  xiL  8.) 
CONGREGATION.— See  Hebrews. 

CONIAH.-— See  jEHOiACHcr. 

CONONIAH  =  whom^  Jehovah  A- 
fends,  A  Levite  in  the  tfme  of  Heze- 
kiah;  also  written  "Conaniah."  (2 
Chron.  xxxi.  12, 18;  xxxv.  9.) 

CONSCIENCE.  The  supreme  facnl- 
ty  of  our  mental  constitution,  by  which, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  ci 
God,  we  irresistably  feel  the  ditterenes 
between  right  and  wrong.  **Thit 
peculiar  office  of  conscience,"  bi^ 
South,  "is  to  arbitrate  and  direct  all 
other  powers,  and  propensities  accoid- 
ing  to  the  will  of  God;  and  there  ii  A 
certain  feeling  of  violence  anddiscndir 
when  its  dictates  in  this  capacity  are 
not  obeyed.  Its  legitimate  busincM 
is  to  prescribe  that  man  sh^l  be  as  he 
ought,  and  do  as  he  ought.  And  its 
existence  within  us  is  an  evidence  for 
the  righteousness  of  God,  which  keeps 
its  ground  amid  all  the  disorders  nad 
aberrations  to  which  human  nature  u 
liable.  For  as  the  existence  of  a  regn- 
lator  in  a  disordered  watch  shows  the 
design  of  its  maker,  that  its  movement 
should  harmonize  with  time;  so  con- 
science shows  the  design  of  our  Creator 
that  all  our  movements  should  harmo- 
nize with  truth  and  righteousness." 
This  universal  tribunal  is  established 
in  the  breast  of  every  man,  even  in  the- 
heathen.  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15.)  It  mar 
be  weakened,  perverted,  stupified, 
defiled,  and  hardened,  in  various  ways; 
and  its  decisions  are  more  or  less  clear, 
just,  and  imperative,  according  to  the 
degree  of  improvement  in  the  under- 
standing and  heart,  and  especially  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  in  which  its 
purity  and  sensitiveness  have  been 
preserved  and  cultivated.  (John  viii. 
0;  Acts  xxiii.  1 ;  xxiv.  16;  Rom.  ix.  1; 
1  Tim.  i.  5;  Heb.  xiii.  18.)  While  it  is 
true,  thut  in  matters  of  faith,  Godalone 
is  Lord  of  the  conscience ;  so  are  we 
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Vf  ibe  "chAritj  that  hopeth  all 
'  to  Tegaxd  onr  neighbour's 
Me,  M  the  Apostle  did,  when 

"Conscience,  I  wj^  not  thine 
ttdfthe  oiheri  for  whj  is  mj 
jw^(ed  of  another  man's  con- 
r*  cxTy  taking  the  conrerse, 

another  man's  liberty  to  be 
of  mj  conscience?  The  dis- 
a  this  principle  has  often  led 
iX  persecution.  (1  Cor.  yiii.  12 ; 

SECRATION.— SeeSANCTXFi- 

fTELLATION.— See  Star. 
TEBSION.  The  change  which 
in  the  renovation  of  the 
B^  dispositions,  and  life  of  a  sin- 
in  he  is  tamed  from  sin  and  the 
I  Satan  anto  God.  It  is  pro- 
vj  the  inflnence  of  the  Holy 
A  the  mind,  as  the  resnlt  of 
Jhrist  the  only  Savionr.  Hence 
ion,  considered  as  a  state  of 
I  opposed  both  to  a  careless  and 
ned  state,  and  to  that  state  of 
IS  guilt  and  slavish  dread,  ac- 
ied  with  straggles  after  a  moral 
ince  not  yet  attained,  which 
B  our  justification  and  regenera- 
ith  of  which  are  comprised  in 
ion.  (John  y.  24;  Acts  xv.  3 ; 
J;Eph.  iT.23,  24.) 
VOCATION.— See  Feasts. 
S.  A  small  and  fertile  island 
Sgean  Sea,  near  the  coast  of 
It  is  about  twenty  one  miles 
liy  and  not  more  than  six  miles 
di ;  and  is  now  called  Stanchio, 
xi.  1.) 

PER.— See  Brass. 
. — See  HoxEK. 

AL.  The  Hebrew  word  penin- 
lered  ^'rubies,"  is  supposed  to 
ie  red  corah.  Bochart  under- 
the  word  to  designate  pearls. 
il.l5;Tiii.  ll;xx.  15;xxxi.lO; 
fiii.  18;  Lam.  iv.  7.)  So  also 
rd  ramothj  is,  according  to  the 
s»  properly  rendered  "  corals." 
LXTii.  16 ;  Job  xxviii.  18.)  Coral 
1,  cretacious,  marine  production, 
Irftn  the  anion,  and  deposition 
taieons  matter,  of  myriads  of 
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minute  gelatinous  animalsof  the  polype 
kind.  The  coral  animals  abound, 
chiefly  in  ihe  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans,  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Ehrenberg 
found  no  less  than  110  different  species 
in  the  Red  Sea.  These  frail  petrifying 
animals  erect  their  house,  which  is 
afterwards  their  tomb,  of  delicate 
lamelliB  of  carbonate  of  lime,  formed 
by  a  vital  function  of  secretion,  which 
with  age  acquires  a  rocky  hardness. 
Untold  mvriads  of  those  animals,  by 
their  combined  labours,  have  piled  up 
their  eellular  dwellings  on  the  crests 
of  submarine  rocks  and  mountains, 
either  in  beautiful  tree-like  structures, 
which,  in  a  quiet  sea  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  meadow  covered  with  flowers, 
or  in  massive  wall- works ;  until  after 
toiling  for  thousands  of  years  their  edi- 
fice reaches  the  level  of  the  ocean,  when 
the  architects  perish,  and  leave  a  coral 
island  or  reef,  sometimes  extending 
hundreds  of  miles,  forming  wave-resist- 
ing wall-works  compared  with  which 
the  more  solid  works  of  man  are  but 
trifles.  Still  these  stony  cellular  scaf- 
foldings do  not  either  promote  the 
growth  of  islands  or  produce  new  ones, 
but  serve  only  as  borders  and  covers 
to  the  submarine  rocks ;  and  thus  they 
delay  the  destruction  of  the  islands  by 
the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Geologists 
state  that  the  whole  Jura  formation 
consists  of  large  elevated  coral  banks 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  Red  Sea 
abounds  with  coral  masses  and  reefs; 
and  some  of  the  houses  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  Arabia  are  built  of 
this  substance.  Coral  is  of  various 
colours,  black,  white,  and  red ;  that  of 
the  Red  Sea  is  chiefly  white,  the  red 
species  which  is  chiefly  fished  up  from 
the  rocks  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  has 
always  been  considered  the  most  valu- 
able for  ornaments. 

CORBAN  =  o  gift.  An  oblation 
made  to  God,  or  to  His  temple.  The 
Jews  sometimes  swore  by  corhariy  or  by 
gifts  offered  to  God.  (Matt,  xxiii.  18.) 
Our  Saviour  reproaches  the  Jews  with 
cruelty  towards  their  parents,  in  making 
a  corban  of  what  should  have  been 
appropriated  to  their  use.    (Mark  vii. 
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10 — 13.)  The  Phariseespermittedevcn 
debtors  to  defraud  their  creditors,  by 
consecrating  their  debt  to  God;  as  if 
the  property  were  their  own,  and  not 
rather  the  ri^ht  of  their  creditors. 
(Matt.  XV.  1—9.) 

CORE.— See  Korah. 

CORIANDEK.  The  Hebrew  word 
pud,  designates  the  coriander,  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  generally  cultivat* 
ed  in  the  East.  The  seeds,  which  are 
aromatic,  about  the  size  of  a  pepper- 
corn, are  freely  used  by  the  Orientals 
as  a  grateful  spice,  and  as  an  import- 
ant ingredient  in  cnrrie  powder.  The 
ai)pearance  of  the  manna  w^hich  fell 
in  the  wilderness  is  compared  to  cori- 
ander seed.  (Ex.  xvi.  31;  Num.  xi.  7.) 

COUINTII.    A  celebrated  Grecian 
city,  the  capital  of  Acbaia  proper,  si- 
tuated on   the   isthmus  which  joins 
l*eloponncsus — the  Morca — to  the  con- 
tinent of  Greece.    It  was  one  of  the 
most  ))opulous  and  wealthy  cities  of 
Greece,  and  possessed  singular  advan- 
tages for  commerce;  as  it  was  a  mart 
for  the  exchange  of  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean good^.  It  became  celebrated  for 
its  wealth  and  magnificence,  as  well 
us  for  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of 
its  inhabitants.    The  city  was  famous 
for  the  worship  of  Venus ;  and  in  its 
vicinity  were  celebrated  the  Isthmian 
games.     Corinth  was  destroyed  by  the 
Komans  during  the  Achaian  war,  about 
14G  iJ.  c.    It  was  restored  by  Julius 
(^iesar,  and  became  the  capital  of  the 
Jloman  province  of  Achnia  and  the 
seat  of  the  proconsul.    But  while  it 
soon  regained  its  ancient  splendour,  it 
also  relapsed  into  all  its  former  dis- 
sipation   and    licentiousness.      Here 
Paul  resided  for  more  than  eighteen 
months,  and  gathered  a  large  church, 
which  was  afterwards  not  wholly  ex- 
empt from   Corinthian    vices.   (Acts 
xviii.  1 — 18;  xix.  1 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2;  2  Cor. 
i.  1,  23;  2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  In  the  late  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  Corinth 
was   reduced  to  a  miserable  heap  of 
ruined  hovels,  affording  very  insuffi- 
cient shelter  to  some  wretched  outcasts 
of  the  province  of   lioumelia.    The 
city  has  been  so  often  sacked  and 
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plnndered,  that  not  a  column  of  tbc 
Corinthian  order  exists  in  the  place. 
Even  the  seven  fine  fluted  columns  of 
Minerva  Chalinitis,  of  the  more  ancient 
Doric  order,  which  have  stood  the 
wear  of  so  many  centuries,  and  were 
so  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  were 
severely  injured  hy  the  terrible  earth- 
quake, which  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1858,  almost  destroyed  all  the  houses 
in  Corinth. 

CORINTHIANS,  Epistles  to  the. 
The  Pauline  origin  of  the  FirstEpistle 
is  alluded  to  by  Irenssns,  Ignatius,  Fo- 
lycarp,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
others.    It  was  written  at  Ephesns, 
about  A.D.  57,  or  about  four  years  after 
the  church  at  Corinth  was  organized. 
During  that  interval,  the  church  hsd 
been  divided  by  several  parties,  each 
claiming  an  Apostle  as  their  chief.  Asi 
it  would  also  seem  that  some  false  tas* 
cher  had  appeared  among  them,  tsd 
had  succeeded  in  exciting  strong  pre- 
judices   against   Paul.    To    vindicits 
his  own  ministerial  character  and  ofBeo 
from  the  aspersions  and  calumnies  that 
were  heaped  upon  him  by  his  oppoMn» 
to  defend  and  establish  the  doctrinei 
which  he  had  preached  to  them,  and  to 
answer  some  enquiries  they  had  pat  to 
him,  and  to  furnish  them  with  rules  of 
conduct  adapted  to  their  peculiar  ctf- 
cumstances,   temptations,  and  faoltii 
seem  to  have  been  the  main  design  of 
this  first  Epistle.      (1  Cor.  i.  10—31; 
vii.  1.)    It  contains  also  the  most  pe^ 
feet  and  triumphant  argument  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  (1  Cor.  xt. 
3—57.)  Dr  Davidson  calls  this  EpisUs 
"the  Apostle's  master- piece  of  prsc 
tical  theology,  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  of  doctrinal."  The  Pauline 
origin  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin* 
thians  is  attested  by  Irenscus,  Athenogo* 
ras,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian, 
and  others.  It  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten at  Philippi,  about  a.  D.  58.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  design  of  the  Apostle 
to  continue  the  good  influence  which 
the  former  Epistle  had  exerted,  and  to 
furnish  grounds  of  comfort  and  confi« 
dence  to  the  steadfast  belicflsrs.    He 
refers  to  his  own  labours  among  them; 
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and  exhorts  tbem  to  contribute  for  the 
poor  saintA  in  Judea.  He  also  asserts 
Lis  apostlic  power  and  character  in  the 
face  of  his  refractory  enemies.  Some 
kare  supposed,  from  I  Cor.  y.  9,  that 
the  Apostle  had  written  another  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  no  longer 
extant.  Howerer,  we  see  no  grounds 
whaterer  for  supposing  that  anj  book 
of  the  Kew  Testament  is  lost. 

CORMORANT.  A  water-bird,  about 
the  size  of  a  goose.  The  Hebrew  word 
tkodak,  rendered  *' cormorant,"  desig- 
nates a  plunging-fowl,  perhaps  a  species 
of  tern,  which  ce»/s  itself  from  hish 
rocks  into  the  water  after  fish.  Dr 
Geddes  renders  it  ''the  sea-gull." 
(Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xir.  17.)  The  He- 
brew  word  kaath  rendered  "cormor- 
ant," in  Isa.  xxxiT.  11 ;  Zeph.  IL  14, 
teems  to  denote  the  pelican. 

CORN.— See  Wheat. 

C01iNBLIUS=a  horn.  A  Roman 
centurion  at  Cssarea.  He  was  a  Gen- 
tile bj  birth,  and  though  an  heathen, 
he  evidently  had  not  received  the  grace 
of  God  in  vain.  He  and  his  house 
walked  according  to  the  measure  of 
light  with  which  they  were  favoured, 
and  they  were  accepted  of  Grod.  Hence, 
though  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  an  un- 
clean person,  the  highest  character  is 
given  of  him  as  "  a  devout  man,  and 
one  that  feared  God."  (Acts.  x.  85.) 
His  contact  with  the  Jews  at  Crosarea 
may  have  contributed  to  his  enlighten- 
ment in  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  his  mind  may  have  been  thus 
prepared  for  fuller  revelations  of 
Divine  truth.  His  prayers  were  heard 
in  heaven;  and  God  was  pleased  to 
send  Peter  to  make  known  to  him  the 
plan  of  salvation  through  a  cruci- 
fied and  risen  Redeemer.  Thus  the 
door  of  faith  was  opened  to  the  Gen- 
tfles ;  Cornelius  and  his  family  became 
converts  to  the  Christian  religion. 
(Arts  x.  1—48.) 

CORNER-STONE.  The  large  and 
massive  stone  on  which  the  angles  of 
a  building  rest,  in  order  to  unite  the 
different  sides.  Hence  Christ,  as  the 
Foundation  of  the  Christian  church, 
h  also  called  "  the  Head,"  or  «'  Chief 
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Comer  Stone,"  inasmuch  as  fie  unites 
in  one  coinpact  and  regular  building, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  constituting  them 
"  an  hbly  temple  in  the  Lord."  (Jer.  li. 
26;  Eph.  ii.  20;  Isa.  xxviU.  16;  Zech. 
x.  4  ;  Matt.  xxi.  42 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  6.)  And, 
as  Christ  will  be  the  cause  of  aggravat- 
ed condemnation  to  those  who  reject 
Him,  He  is  called  "a  stone  of  stumb- 
ling." (Isa.  viii.  14;  Matt.  xxi.  44; 
Rom.  ix.  82,  88;  1  Cor.  i.  28;  I  Pet. 
ii.8.) 

CORNET.  The  Hebrew  word 
shophar,  rendered  "comet."  (1  Chron. 
XV.  28;  2  Chron.  xv.  14 ;  Ps.  xcviii.e; 
Hos.  V.  8»)  designates  an  instrument  of 
music,  either  made  of  horn,  or  shaped 
like  a  horn,  and  giving  a  loud  shrill 
sound.  The  word  menaanum,  rendered 
"cornet,"  (2  Sam.  vi.  5,)  denotes  the 
sistrum,  an  instrument  something  like 
the  triangle  with  rings.  The  term  ibomo, 
rendered  "coraet,"designates  the  horn, 
orcomet.  (Dan.  iii.  6, 7, 10, 16.) — See 

'I'd  fTMT*KT 

CORRUPTION,  Mount  of.— See 
Olives,  Mount  of. 

COSAM= an  oracle^  divine  sentence. 
One  of  Christ's  ancestors.  (Luke  iii. 
28.) 

COUCH.— See  Bed. 

COUNCIL.  The  Sanhedrin  or  su- 
preme council  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
was  composed  of  seventy  members  be- 
sides the  high  priest,  in  imitation  of 
the  seventy  elders  appointed  by  Moses. 
(Num.  xi.  16 — 25 :  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  i.  1.) 
The  members  were  selected  from  the 
former  high  priests  and  the  chief  priests 
or  heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses, 
elders,  and  scribes  or  lawyers.  The 
high  priest  for  the  time  being  was  ex- 
officio  president;  and  a  vice-president 
sat  at  his  right  hand.  The  Sanhedrin 
had  cognizance  of  all  important  causes, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical;  and  ap- 
pear to  have  met  ordinarily  in  a  hall 
not  far  from  the  temple;  though  on 
extraordinary  occasions  they  were 
sometimes  convened  in  the  high  priest's 
palace.  (Matt.  xxvi.  8 — 67.)  It  was 
before  this  tribunal  that  Christ  was  ar- 
rainged.  (John  xix.  6—16;  Matt.  ii. 
4;  T.  22;  xxri.  59;  Mark  xir.  55;  xr. 
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1;  John  xL  47:  Acts  r.  21,  27.  ^  41:  J 

xxii.Si):  xxiiL  1,  13.  2i).2S;  3LxiT.2O0  : 
Th :  sm^Ier  coacciU  or  tribunal*  were 
CTib<:  rdinice  co  the  Sxahedriu.    ^MAtt. 
X.  17:  M^rkxiii.  0.') 

COURT.— xSee  House. 

C<j\T:XANT.  The  Hebrew  word 
h^rithy  reauered  "^coTenaat,"  mmj  re- 
fer to  the  eazinq  tj^thtr  of  the  cob- 
tractiog  parties:  or.  as  others  think, 
to  the  cutlinj  in  pLctis  of  the  victims 
which  were  sacridced  on  concladiog  a 
Solemn  covenant,  and  between  the 
parts  of  which  the  contracting  parties 
were  a(.ccs:omed  to  pass.  QGcn.  xt.  9 — 
21 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  IS.)  Hence  a  covenant 
is  properly  in  agreement  between  two 
parties,  contracted  deliberately,  and 
with  solemnity.  Bat  where  one  of  the 
parties  is  infinitely  snperior  to  the 
other,  as  in  a  covenant  between  God 
and  man,  the  term  cannot  sifinify  a 
mutual  compact^  but  rather  an  arrange- 
m'.ht  or  promise  on  the  part  of  God  in 
respect  to  men,  in  consequence  of  which 
certain  blessings  arc  secured  to  them 
by  His  promise,  on  condition  that  they 
comply  with  the  demands  which  He 
makes,  bv  obedience  to  His  precepts. 
(Gen.  x.'l2;  Ex.  xxxiv.  10—12.)  So 
also  the  Greek  term  diatheke,  like  the 
Hebrew  b'.rU'i^  embraces  both  precept 
&nd  promise ;  and  the  words  are  com- 
monly used  to  designate  the  whole 
Jewish  economy  or  dispensation,  with 
its  conditions  and  promises.  (Ex.  xix. 
5;  Deut.  iv.  13;  ix.  i) — 11;  Num.  x. 
;53;  Acts  vii.  8;  Rom.  ix.  4.)  The 
first  covenant  with  the  Hebrews  was 
made  when  the  Lord  chose  Abraham 
and  his  posterity  for  his  people,  and 
the  seal  of  it  was  circumcision;  (Gen. 
xvii.  1 — 14;)  a  solemn  renewal  of  this 
covenant  was  made  at  Sinai,  compre- 
hending all  who  faithfully  observed  the 
law  of  Closes.  (Ex.  xxiv.  7 — 8 ;  Gal. 
iii.  17;  iv.  24)  Hence  this  is  called 
"the  old  testament,"  (2  Cor.  iii.  14,) 
or  *'the  first  covenant."  (Ileb.  viii.  7, 
1),  13;  ix.  1.)  The  term  "covenant" 
is  also  employed  in  a  similar  way,  in 
order  to  designate  the  new  economy  or 
dispensation  of  Christ,  with  all  its  con- 
ditions and  promised  blessings,  which 


God  established  for  the  benefit  of  all 
nA:ions,  throach  Jesos  Christ,  the  most 
exalted  of  all  ue  deteendants  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  which  was  the  derelopment 
of  that  scheme  which  was  begnn  by 
God  with  the  promise  of  a  son  to  Abm- 
ham.    This  is  called  '*the  new  testa- 
me.it,"  (2  Cor.  lit  €,)  ''the  second 
coreoaBt,"  (Heb.  rui.  7,  8,)  also  "the 
better  corenant,"  (Heb.  TiiL  6—13,) 
inasmach  as  it  affords  mnch  greater 
privUeges.    (Jer.  xxxi.31 — 34.)    The 
*'  new  corenant**  of  which  Christ  is 
the  Anthor  and  Mediator,  is  the  most 
solemn  and  perfect  of  the  covenants  of 
God  with  men.    It  comprehends  all 
who  believe  in  Him,  and  are  in  Bis 
chnrch;  and,  as  an  ''everiasting  cotc- 
nant,^  must  subsist  to  the  end  of  tinie. 
The  Son  of  God  is  the  guarantee  of  it; 
it  is  confirmed  or  ratified  by  His  blood; 
the  end  and  object  of  it  is  eternal  Wb 
to  every  believer ;  and  its  constitntioi 
and  laws  are  infinitely  more  exilHi 
than  those  of  the  former  covenaBL 
(Mark  xiv.  24 ;  1  Cor.  xL  25 ;  Hefc. 
ix.  14—18 ;  xii.  24.)    The  old  coT^ 
nant,  which  had  no  power  to  remo^ 
the  spiritual  penalty  of  gnilt,  embodied 
a  symbolical  representation  of  the  great 
blessings  and  truths  unfolded  in  ^ 
new  and  better  covenant.  And,  thongv 
the  new  covenant  was  not  ratified  be- 
fore the  death  of  Christ,  yet  was  it  ^ 
vealed  to  the  saints  of  the  former  dis- 
pensation,   who    enjoyed    salvatioft 
through  prospective  faith  in  Hissacn- 
ficial  death.    (Heb.  ix.  15—20.)   ^ 
"covenant  of  salt,"  perhaps  ratified  by 
eating  salt,  designates  a  perpetual  jf 
an  everlasting  covenant    (Num.  xvifl* 
19;  Lev.  ii.  13;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5.) 

COW.— The  Hebrew  word  paroth 
rendered  '•  kine,"  (Gen.  xli.  2,  3,  4j) 
and  *'  heifer,'*  (Num.  xix.  2,)  propctly 
signifies  heifers  or  young  cows  in  milk; 
(1  Sam.  vi.  7;   Job  xxi  10;)  also  as 
bearing  the  yoke.    (Hos.  iv.  IG.)    By 
the  Mosaic  law,  (Lev.  xxii.  23,)  a  coif 
and  her  calf  were  not  to  be  killed  on 
the   same  day.     Similar  precepts  are 
found  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19  ;  Deut.  xxiL  6, 
7.    Whether  they  were  designed  to 
elevate     the     people,      and      thus 
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frerent  inhnmanitjr,   or  referred   to 
some  heathen  cnstom,  is  nncertain. 

COZ=a  thorn     A   descendant  of 
Jodah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  8.) 

COZBl=lif{ng,fabe,  The  daughter 
of  a  liidianite  prince,  whom  Phinehas 
slew,  in  the  Hehrew  camp.  (Num. 
xxT.  15,  18.) 
CRACKNELS.— See  Bread. 
CRANE.  A  large  bird  of  passage, 
belon^ng  to  the  heron  tribe.  But  the 
two  Hebrew  words  sus  and  a^r^  ren- 
dered **  crane"  and  swallow,"  may 
tignifj  the  "swallow  twittering,"  or 
**  chattering."  (Isa.  xxxviii.  14.) 
Bochart  holds  that  the  term  ajur 
designates  the  crane,  and  that  susj 
denotes  a  species  of  "  swallow."  ( Jer. 
'nu.  7.) 

CREATION.     In  the  opening  of 
the  archaic  documents,  incorporated 
^  Moses  in  Genesis,  we  have  the  in- 
spired narrative  of  the  creation ;  which 
■was  probabl J  Divinely  revealed  to  the 
itther  of  the  human  race.  (Gen.  i.  1 — 31; 
^  1—25.)  It  may  have  been,  that  while 
thefirst  of  men  was  in  "  a  deep  sleep  "  or 
▼ision,  the  Creator  caused  the  scenery 
ofthe  work  of  each  day — in  the  process 
<>^creation — to  float  before  his  Divinely 
*Dlightcned     imagination.        Hence, 
Adam,  probablx  the  writer  of  these 
primeval    records,    simply    describes 
*l»»t  the   Spirit  of  inspiration    had 
**JJ5ed  to  pass — as  in  a  succession  of 
pictures — in  review  before  his  mind. 
(Gen.  iL  21 — 23.)    From  these  most 
'ficient  records,   and    equally    from 
Scientific  deductions,  we  learn,  that  at 
*  point  in  the  flow  of  infinite  duration 
'^lled  "the  beginning,"  God  created 
tile  heaven  and  the  earth.    The  crca- 
^n  of  the  material  and  intellectual 
iniiTcrse  is  also  expressly  ascribed  to 
Christ— the  Word.    (John  i.  3 ;  Col. 
il6.)    The  first  act  of  creation  was 
tlie  origination  of  the  matter  of  the 
Bnivcrse.     And  it  is  not  improbable 
thzx  the  original  state  of  matter  which 
God  created  **  to  make" — brought  into 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  making 
into  rarious  forms  and  adaptations 
— ^was  the  gaseous,  as  that  is  the  sim- 
plest and  most  homogeneous  of  all 
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forms  of  matter.  He  who  is  infinite 
in  power,  by  His  word  then  formed 
the  dependent  universe  in  all  its 
extent,  as  existing  at  that  point  which 
was  the  first  in  a  series  of  Divine 
arrangements. 

After  the  ^Jlrst  verse*  of  Genesis, 
which  declares  the  beginning  creation 
of  all  things,  an  immense  interval,  of 
which  no  account  is  preserved,  suc- 
ceeds, before  the  scenes  described  in 
the  second  verse.  During  this  vast  in- 
terval, of  perhaps  millions  of  years, 
the  earth  passed  through  the  various 
changes  which  geology  indicates.  From 
an  igneous  mass,  the  crust  of  the  earth 
had  gradually  cooled  down,  and  the 
waters  frequently  prevailed  on  its  sur- 
face. Under  its  several  altered  condi- 
tions there  were  successive  creations 
and  destructions  of  plants  and  animals, 
the  remains  of  which  appear  embedded 
in  the  rocks;  showing  how,  in  slow 
and  solemn  majesty  as  period  succeeded 
period,  the  several  dynasties  of  fish, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammiferous  qua- 
drupeds have,  after  the  lapse  of 
unknown  ages,  reigned  in  turn ;  each 
in  succession  ushering  in  a  higher 
scene  of  existence.  During  this  interval 
of  undefined  periods  the  volcanic  fires 
had  fused  and  crystallized  the  granite 
and  other  igneous  rocLs,  electrical 
shocks  had  interlaced  the  earth  with 
veins  of  metal,  ferruginous  deposits 
of  primeval  waters  were  turned  into 
iron,  fragments  of  rocks  were  ground 
into  sand  and  clay,  primeval  forests 
and  plants  were  turned  into  coal,  races 
of  animals  were  changed  into  masses 
of  chalk  and  limestone,  and  the  con- 
stant action  of  the  water  had  worn 
and  washed  down  the  surfaces  of  rocks 
into  valleys  and  plains  of  vegetable 
soil.  The  internal  fires,  raging  in 
their  prison-house,  frequently  burst 
through  the  crust  which  confined  them, 
and  mountains  and  continents  were 
upheaved  from  their  ocean  beds  where 
they  had  been  formed,  and  stratified 
rocks  were  tilted  from  their  horizontal 
position,  while  the  older  continents 
were  in  their  turn  gradually  washed 
away  and  deposited  in  the  bottom  of 
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tho  primeval  scan,  to  be  stratified  and 
formed  anew.  Tho  numerous  strata 
componiug  the  various  rocks,  and  the 
sucovNsivc  groups  of  petrified  animals, 
some  of  which  were  terrible  in  size  and 
form,  wliile  of  others,  many  thousands 
aro  found  in  a  stiuare  nnch  of  stone 
—entombed  at  the  depth  of  thousands 
of  feet  from  tho  surface,  show,  that, 
during  these  apparently  endless  cycles, 
one  series  of  strata  after  another  was 
deposited,  elevated,  and  peopled  with 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  to  be  oblit- 
erated and  give  ])lAce  to  another,  till 
the  lust  of  the  series.  Thus  was  the 
oarth,  with  its  inexhaustible  treasures, 
preparing,  by  infinite  Wisdom  and  Be- 
nevolence, for  tho  habitation  of  the 
human  race. 

Knini  the  Acrom/ verso  in  Genesis  and 
onwards,  we  have  an  account  of  what 
took  ]dace  on  the  portion  of  the  earth 
destined  for  the  first  habitation  of 
man.  As  in  tho  previous  changes 
through  which  tho  earth  had  passed, 
during  tlie  succossivo  periods  of  tho 
undefined  interval,  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  th.it  anyone  of  them,  during 
the  same  period,  was  universal  in  its 
extent ;  so  also  tho  narrative  of  the 
six  days  may  n*fer  to  the  whole  earth, 
but  others  think  that  it  can  only  refer 
to  that  portion  in  which  man  was  to 
bo  first  placed.  The  region  of  the 
Adamic  creation.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  sup- 
iioses,  was  a  part  o{  Asia,  lying 
netween  tho  Caucasian  ridge,  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  Tartary,  on  the  north ; 
tho  Persian  and  Indian  Seas  on  the 
touth ;  and  tho  high  mountain  ridges 
which  run  at  considerable  distances, 
on  tho  eastern  and  tho  western  flank. 
This  section  of  tho  earth  was  first,  by 
atmospheric  and  geological  causes  of 
previous  operation — perhaps  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  region  by  the  movement 
of  the  igneous  mass  below — under  the 
will  of  the  Almighty,  brought  into  the 
condition  of  superficial  ruin,  or  some 
kind  of  general  disorder^  designated  by 
the  Hebrew  words  tohu  ra6oAu,  rendered 
••without  form  and  void."  This  region 
is  described  as  overflowed  with  water, 
and  its  atmosphere,  in  consequence  of 
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the  snbsidence,  to  turbid  that  extreme 
gloominess  prerailed.     The    Divine 
power  actCKitnrough  thelaws  of  gravity 
and  molecnlar  attraction ;  and,  where 
requisite,   in   an   immediate,    extra- 
ordinaiy,  or  miracnlons  manner.  The 
atmosphere  became  so  far  cleared  at 
to  be,  in  some  manner,  penriovs  to 
light;  the  watery  vapour  collected  into 
clouds ;  elevations  of  land  took  place 
by  igneous  force ;  the  waters  flowed  off 
into  the  lower  parts;  the  land  wss 
clothed  with  vegetation  instantly  crea- 
ted ;  the  atmosphere  became  piellocid  - 
by  the  brightness  of  the  sun ;  animals  • 
were  produced  by  immediate  creation 
in  the  vigour  of  their  nature ;  and  last  - 
of  all,  G^  formed  man:  *'In  the  image 
of  God  created  He  him.** 

Here,  in  six  natural  days,  took  place 
all  that  is  recorded  from  the  seeoiii 
verse  of  the  inspired  narrative.    Otkff 
centres  of  pre- Adamite  creations  ««• 
still  existing,  in  different  parts  of  tki 
earth,of  animals  and  vegetablesadafrtfli 
to  the  several  climates;  butresponsibis 
man,  the  crowning  act  of  the  Urettor, 
the  summary  of  all  perf  cctionsscattered 
through  the  animal  kingdom,  and  a 
small  number  of  animals  pecnliarir 
serviceable  to  him,  are  endowed  wita 
a  capacity  of  adaptat^n  to  nearly  att 
the  differences  of  climate  an^  other 
circumstances  of  every  region  of  ike 
earth.    With  the  introduction  of  ike 
human,  heaven«aspiring  dynasty,  into 
the  scene  of  existence,  the  ^obe  and 
its  inhabitants  were  completed,  creatioa 
ceased,  and  God*s  moral  government 
on   earth    began.     Then    came  the 
morning  of  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh 
day  of  rest,  of  which  no  evening  if 
mentioned.   (Heb.  iv.  10.)    Since  the 
beginning  of  this  day  which  was  the 
first  day  of  man's  existence, — thoogh, 
by  the  operation  of  laws  continujuly 
in   action,   certain    geological   areai^ 
both  of  land  and  water,   have  been 
formed,  no  new  species  of  plants  or 
animals  have  been  created.  The  forces 
of  nature  have  steadily  pursued  their 
wonted  paths,  maintaining  that  admi- 
rable equilibrium  which  we  now  behold^ 
and  which  is  necessaxy  for  our  exist- 
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enoe.   Wiih  the  present  dTnastr,  ell 

BOTtaieiit,  ell  prooress  hes  pessed  into 

the  leelm  of  mankind,  which  is  now, 

inder  Infinite  ProTidence,  accomplish- 

ng  its  tesk  of  education,  for  a  loller 

derelopment  in  the  djnastj  of  the  fn- 

ttre.    Qod's  Sabhath  of  rest  maj  be 

the  present  epoch  of  our  globe ;  and 

the  work  of  bbdbmftion — the  elera- 

iorj  process  of  the  present  djnastr  of 

jNTobation  and  trial,  maj  be  the  work 

of  His  Sabbath  day,  as  it  is  the  only 

possible  proTision  for  that  final  act  of 

le-creation  to  ^'ererlasting  life,"  which 

shall  usher  in  the  terminal,  dynasty. 

—See  Eahtu. 

CREATOR.— See  God. 

CREDITOR— See  Debt. 

CRESCENS^^nnotn^r.  A  Christian 
tt  Rome.     (2  Tim.  iy.  10.) 

CRKTE^^land  of  the  rifugt^s  or  ex- 
Ues,    A  large  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean   Sea,    also   called  '^Cand^;" 
(Acto  xxvii.  7,  12,  18,  21,  margin;) 
now  called  Candia.    It  was  anciently 
celebrated  foritshnndredcitie8,-whence 
the  epithet  Hecatompolis.    (Horn.  II. 
ii.  649.)    Crete  is  still  remarkable  for 
its  delightful  climate  and  fertile  soil. 
Oil,  com,  fruit  trees,  and  vines  are 
among  its  principal  productions.    The 
Cretans  were  excellent  sailors,  and  its 
vessels  risited  all  coasts.    The  charac- 
ter of  this  people  was  not  of  the  most 
faTonrable  description,  which  accounts 
for  the  quotation  the  Apostle  has  given 
from  Epimenides,  a  Cretan  sage  and 
poet:  "The  Cretians  are  always  liars." 
(Tit.  i.  12;  Pol.  iv.  8,  11 ;  Xen.  An.  i. 
2,9.)  Paul,  in  his  voyage  from  Corinth 
to  Ephesus,  en-rouie  for  Syria,  appears 
to  have  visited  Crete,  whether  purpose- 
ly, or  in  one  of  his  perils  by  sea  we 
eannot  tell;  and  to. have  left  Titus 
behind  him.    (Acts  xviii.  18,  19;  Tit. 
i.  5 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  25, 26.)  The  population 
of  Crete  was  estimated,  at  the  time  of 
the  insurrection  in   1866,    at    about 
300,000  persons,  of  which  only  10,000 
are  Mussulmans,  and  the  remainder 
Christimns  of  the  Greek  race.    The 
island   is   still  under  the  detestable 
government  of  the  Turks,  instead  of 
being  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 
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CRETES,  CRETIANS.  -See  Cbetb. 
CRIMSON.— See  Scablet. 
CRISPING  PINS.  The  Hebrew 
word  MariVim rendered  "crisping  pins," 
properly  sigppifies  pouches^  pockets^  pur-' 
868,  of  a  conical  form.  (Isa.  iii.  22.)  It 
is  rendered  "bag."  (2  Kings  v.  23.) 
They  appear  to  have  been  richly  oma« 
mentcd  purses,  which  the  women  wore 
attached  to  their  girdles. 

CRISPUS=cur7«(f.  A  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  at  Corinth,  baptised  by 
Paul.    (Acts  xviii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  i.  14.) 

CROSS.    Crucifixion  was  regarded 
by  the  Romans  as  the  basest  and  most 
igpnominious  death,  deserved  only  by 
traitors  and  rebels;  among  which  last 
Jesus  was  reckoned,  on  the  ground  of  ^ 
His  making  Himself  king  or  Messiah. 
(Luke  xxiii.  1 — 15.)    It  was  called  an 
accursed  or  infamous  death.    (Dent. 
xxxi.  23;  Gal.  iii.  13;  1  Cor.  i.  23; 
Phil.  ii.  8 ;  Heb.  xii.  2.)    The  person 
subjected  to  this  punishment  was  de« 
prived  of  his  clothes,  excepting  some- 
thing around  his  loins ;  and  then  beaten 
with  rods  or  whips.  Jesus  was  crowned 
with  thorns  and  made  the  subject  of 
mockery;  but  insults  of  this  kind  were 
not  among  the  ordinary  attendants  of 
crucifixion.    (Matt,  xxvii.  29;  Mark 
XV.  17;  John  xix.  2,  6.)    After  the 
scourging  the  individual  was  compelled 
to  bear  his  own  cross  to  the  place  of 
execution.  The  cross  usually  consisted 
of  a  piece  of  wood  erected  perpendicu- 
larly, and  intersected  by  another  at 
right  angles  near  the  top,  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  letter  X«    ^^^  offence  for 
which  the  person  suffered,  was  some- 
times inscribed  over  the  cross.    (John 
xix.  19,  20.)    On  the  perpendicular 
beam  of  the  cross,  which  rarely  exceeded 
ten  feet  in  height,  there  projected  a 
piece  of  wood  which  served  as  a  support 
to  the  body.    The  victim  was  elevated 
to  the  projection,  -his  bands  and  feet 
were  then  nailed  to  the  cross.     In 
order  to  render  the  sufferer  less  sensible 
to  pain,  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of 
given  him  a  medicated  drink  of  wine 
and  myrrh;  (Prov.  xxxi  6;)  this  the 
Redeemer  rejected.  But  He  partook  of 
the  refreshing  drink  of  vinegar  and 
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water  offered  to  him  by  the  Roman 
soldier.  (Matt,  xxvii.  34,  48.)  The 
executioners  were  allowed  the  apparel 
of  the  sufferer,  as  the  perquisite  of  their 
office.  (Ps.  xxii.  18;  Matt,  xxvii.  85.) 
The  crucified  person  lingered  iratil  life 
became  extinct,  not  so  much  by  loss  of 
blood  from  the  wounds  in  the  hands 
and  feet,  as  from  the  exhaustion  con- 
sequent on  the  slow  process  of  nervous 
irritation,  accompanied  with  intense 
thirst.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
persons  to  linger  two  or  more  days  on 
the  cross;  hence  the  surprise  of  Pilate 
at  the  comparative  suddenness  of 
Christ*s  death.  (Mark  xv.  44.)  In  many 
cases  death  was  mercifully  accelerated, 
by  breaking  the  bones,  or  piercing  the 
vital  organs.  According  to  the  Jewish 
law  the  body  was  removed  at  the 
approach  of  sunset,  and  buried  the  same 
day.  (Deut.  xxi.  22,  23.)  The  imme- 
diate physical  cause  of  the  death  of 
Christ  can  scarcely  be  ascribed,  as 
some  have  supposed,  to  rupture  of  the 
heart,  produced  by  extreme  mental 
agony,  under  the  weight  of  the  sins  of 
the  world.  The  night  of  agony  and 
restless  fatigue  which  He  had  endured, 
and  the  painful  posture  of  the  body 
npon  the  cross,  would  cause  an  abundant 
ffow  of  blood  to  the  pulmonary,  and 
other  veins  and  arteries  about  the 
heart  and  chest,  which  there  accumu- 
lating, would  rapidly  produce  exhaus- 
tion. After  enduring  the  sufferings  of 
the  cross  about  six  hours,  He  may 
have  been  still  faintly  alive,  though  to 
the  Roman  soldier  who  pierced  His 
Bide  He  was  apparently  dead,  because 
otherwise,  the  blood  would  not  have 
flowed,  and  because  the  loud  cry 
which  He  uttered  is  a  symptom  of 
syncope  from  too  great  a  congestion  of 
blood  about  the  heart.  The  spear- 
wound,  whence  flowed  the  blood  and 
watery  liquid — lymph  or  serum — ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  perhaps  the  pericardium, 
and  must  have  been  necessarily  fatal. 
Thus  was  the  Lamb  slain  for  us.  And 
by  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  His  ficsh, 
and  the  shedding  of  His  blood,  every 
lundrance  was  not  only  removed|  but 
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a  new  and  life-giving  waj  of  aeceM  to 
the  Father  of  an  Infinite  Majesty,  was 
consecrated  for  ererj  believing  soiL 
(Heb.  r.  19,  20.) 

CROWN.  The  Hebrew  word  Nuizer, 
designates  the  fillet  or  diadem,  worn 
on  the  mitre  bj   the  Hebrew  high 
priest  as  a  mark  of  consecration.   It 
was  ornamented  with  a  plate  of  goM^ 
and  had  the  inscription,  ^Holiness  to 
Jehovah."    (Ex.  xzviiL  36,  87;  xxix. 
6,  xxxix.  30,  31.)    Also  the  disdem 
or  crown  as  worn  by  kings.    (2  Stn. 
i.  10;  2  Kings  xi.  12;  2  Chron.  xxiii. 
11;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  39;  cxzxiL  18;  Zeek 
ix.   16.)     The  Hebrew  word  atar^ 
denotes  the  royal  diadem  or  croin|, 
probably  of  pure  gold.    (2  San.  xiL 
30;  Ps.  xxi.  a;  Ezek.  xxL  26.)    Also    . 
the  convivial  tiara,  or  other  head  v-    . 
nament,  with  which  gnests  werecrovB* 
ed.    (SoL  Song  iii.  11;  Isa.  xxriiil;    • 
Est.  viii.  16.)    Figuratively  "crow^*    ' 
is  said  of  everything  which  serfM  for 
ornament  and  dignity.    (Job  xiz.  %\ 
Prov.xii.  4 ;  xiv.  24 ;  xvi.  31 ;  xriLfc) 
Pilate's  guards  placed  acrowuof  thom  *  ^ 
upon  the  head  of  Christ,  in  order  M 
insult  Him  under  the  character  of  kiag 
of  the  Jews.    (Matt,  xxvii.  29.)   Thi 
crown  of  olive,  laurel,  or  parsleyi  wort   - 
by  the  victor  in  the  Grecian  gsM 
soon  withered;  but  for  the  Christitf 
conqueror  there  is  laid  up  a  crown  d 
life.    (2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8 ;  1  Cor.  iz.  85i 
Rev.  ii.  10.) 

CRUClFr.— See  Caoss. 

CRUSE.— See  Bottle. 

CRYSTAL.    A  glass-like  trao^i- 
rent  stone,  the  most  refined  kind  ^   . 
quartz,  found  in  rocks,  hence  csM  '.' 
rock-crystal.    The  Hebrew  word  Mb" 
kitkt  rendered  '*  crystal,**  signifies  ^liV' 
(Job  xxviii.  17.)    The  word  gM^ 
rendered  "pearls,"  denotes  ic«,  tropic* 
ally  crystal.  (Job  xxviii.  18.)  Andtkt  ' 
word  Icerahh  is  rendered  "ice;"  (Jok 
vi.  16;)  "frost;"  (Gen.  xxxi.  40;)  ol 
"  crystal."    (Ezek.  i.  22.^    So  also  tte 
Greek  name  krustalloSy  like  the  Hebnv 
terms,  denotes  anything  congtaied^fif 
lucidj  hence  it  was  natural  to  tranttet 
that  name  to  this  colourless  stoM 
Rev.  iv.  6;  xxii.  1.) 
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UBIT.  A  Hebrew  measure  of 
^  eqaal  to  the  distance  from  the 
>w  to  the  ^nd  of  the  middle  finger, 

nsuallj  reckoned  at  six  hand- 
idths  or  twentj-one  inches,  which 

the  same  as  the  Egyptian  cubit.  A 
;er  cubit  of  seven  hand-breadths, 
ed  "the  cubit  and  an  hand-breath,'' 
irentj-four  and  a  half  inches,  is  men- 
ded in  Ezek.  x1.  5 ;  xliii.  13,  corn- 
ed with  2  Chron.  iii.  3;  which  ap- 
rs  to  hare  been  the  Babylonian 
it.  It  is  probable  that  the  cubit 
ied  in  different  countries,  and  at 
erent  times.  (Gen.  vi.  15 ;  Ex.  xxv. 

Esek.  xii.  8 ;  John  xxi.  8 ;  Rev. 
.  17.)  "Which  of  you  by  taking 
nght  can  add  one  cubit  unto  his 
tore,"  properly  means  "  one  cubit  to 

age  or  lifetime."  (Matt.  yi.  27; 
kexii  25.) 

:UCKOW.  The  Hebrew  word  ^/io^- 
ift,  rendered  "  cuckow,"  may  desig- 
e  the  Egyptian  sea-swallow,  which 
I  a  resemblance  to  a  gull ;  or  perhaps 
ae  of  the  larger  petrels  which 
mnd  in  the  east  of  the  Mediter- 
lean.      (Lev.    xi.    IG;    Deut.  xiv. 

XCUMBER.  The  Hebrew  word 
knim,  well  rendered  "cucumber," 
i^j^uates  a  vegetable  very  plentiful 
the  East,  especially  in  Egypt.  Some 
the  varieties  are  very  large,  of  fine 
roar,  and  form  a  great  part  of  the 
d  of  the  people^  especially  during 
ihotmonths.  (Num.  xi.  5.)  They  are 
aetimes  boiled  and  eaten  with 
cgar ;  or  filled  with  flesh  and  aro- 
tics,  and  made  into  a  kind  of  pud- 
Si  which  eat  very  well.  On  the 
iks  of  the  Nile  they  grow  very  ra- 
ly.  They  are  still  cultivated,  as 
y  were  anciently  by  the  Hebrews, 
Palestine  in  large  quantities.  (Isa. 
.) — See  Melon. 

:UMMIN.  The  Hebrew  word  com- 
I,  designates  the  "cummin,"  an 
belliferons  annual  plant,  closely 
ed  in  its  structure  and  properties 
the  coriander  and  caraway,  and 
[  enllivated  in  the  East,  on  account 
the  aromatic  seeds  which  are  prin- 
Qlj  used  as  a  condiment.  With 
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the  Hebrews  it  was  cultivated  in 
ploughed  fields,,  and  when  ripe,  the 
seeds  were  threshed  out  with  a  rod. 
The  same  method  is  observed  in  Malta 
at  this  day.  (Isa.  xxviii.  25 — 27 ;  Matt. 
X3^ii.  23r) 

CUP.  The  Hebrew^  had  cups  and 
goblets  of  several  kinds,  made  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  glass,  clay,  etc.,  at  a 
very  early  period.  (Gen.  xliv.  2.)  Some 
of  them  were  elegant  and  highly  orna- 
mented, (1  Kings  vii.  26,)  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  specimens  which  have 
been  found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt.  The 
cups  and  bowls  ot  bronze,  found  by 
Mr.  Layard,  in  the  ruins  of  Nimrud, 
are  of  exquisite  workmanship,  embos- 
sed in  several  compartments  with  figures 
of  men  and  animals.  The  practice  of 
divination  by  cups  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  East.  (Gen.  xliv.  15.)  In  a 
figurative  sense,  the  term  "cup"  de- 
notes afflictions  or  punishments.  (Ps. 
Ixxv.  8;  Isa.  li.  17,  22;  Jer.  xxv.  15; 
xlix.  12;  li.  7;  Lam.  iv.  21;  Hab.  il. 
16;  Ezek.  xxiii.  31—33 ;  Rev.  xiv.  10; 
xvi.  19.)  Also  extreme  suffering. 
(Matt.  XX.  22 ;  xxvi.  39 ;  Luke  xxii.  42; 
John,  xviii.  11 ;  Heb.  ii.  9.)  The  word 
"cup'*  is  frequently  used  figuratively  for 
a  man's  ^^  or  portion.  (Ps.  xi.  6 ;  xvi. 
5  ;  xxiii.  6.)  The  "  cup  of  devils,"  was 
the  symbol  of  idolatry  and  intemper- 
ance. (1  Cor.  X.  21 ;  Rev.  xvii.  4.) 
The  "  cup  of  blessing "  was  a  cup  of 
ceremony,  as  used  at  the  Passover, 
when  the  father  of  a  family  pronounced 
blessings  to  God  over  the  cup.  (I  Cor. 
X.  16.)  Our  Saviour,  in  the  last  sup- 
per, pronounced  blessings  over  the  cup, 
and  said  to  His  disciples,  "  Take  this, 
and  divide  it  among  yourselves."  (Luke 
xxii.  17.)  The  "  cup  of  salvation,"  jLs 
the  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  Je- 
hovah.   (Ps.  cxvi.  13.) 

CUP-BEARER.  An  honourable 
ofiicer  in  the  royal  household.  The 
Hebrew  word  nuiMeJi  is  rendered 
"  butler ;"  (Gen.  xl.  1—23 ;  xli.  9 ;)  and 
"cup-bearer."  (Neb.  i.  11.)  It  was 
his  duty  to  fill  the  cup  and  bear  it  to 
the  king.  (Gen.  xl.  11 ;  Neh.  ii.  1.)  The 
cup-bearer  to  an  Oriental  king  was 
sometimes  a  person  of  influence.   The 
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wcMDiiDg  the  npv  pctfaaps  w  Pal,  or 

Tiglalh — fileser,  and  bUiiing  in  the 
MberhtnJ  a  At  Sapper 

CURSE.  The  Diiine  aaleJieLioiu 
ftra  Doi  intrtlj  impiecationf,  aor  ara 
tbej  impalenl  withn;  bat  tbey  carrr 
tbeir  efltcla  with  i  hem,  and  aieatleodeU 
with  all  the  miiKriei  tbef  denooDce  or 
foreiell.  {Geo.  iii.  H;  i».  U.i  Molj 
men  tomelimes  cnrted  paTtimlar  per- 
■ona,  and  Ihew  imprecaiioas  had  tbeic 
fDlfilmem.  (Gen.ix.Sa;  xlix.  T;Deal. 
zxTii.  16.  le ;  Jotb.  ri.  36.)  Theie 
ennea  were  not  the  effects  of  passion, 
impatience,  or  lerenge,  and  «er«  not 
condemned  like  those  mentioned  in  the 
Uw.  (Ex.  xxi.  IT;  xxii.  38 ;  I/ct.  lix. 
14.)  Some  suppose  that  [he  iioprecalorj 
passages  in  the  Psalms  thonld  hare  been 
nnderd  as  simple  afBrmations,  or  u 
merely  declaratorj  of  irbaiin'tforiKaji 
take  pUce  in  regard  lo  the  wicked.  But 
this  TJew,  at  far  as  the  Hebrew  Un- 
rBlscoi]Cemed,iinntenable.  These 
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mslicious  teelingB,  bnl  the  promplingr 
of  Ibe  Spirit  ol  inspiration  nnder  whiob 
the  Psalmist  wrote.  (Ps.  Uix.  24,  35  ; 
It.  9.)  Eren  oarSariouT  nttered  awtui 
mDithemas  afcainst  the  hypocritical 
•cribei  and  Pharisees.  (Matt,  xxiii.  1 — 
39 1  Mark  lii.  6.)  So  also  Paol  de- 
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_  _  need  iIm  MMdoct  of  Alexnnd 

Tim.  It.  14.)  The  indignation  e 
b?  cneliy  and  injuuce,  and  the 
that  cnme  ahonld  be  panisbed,  a 
incomiilent  with  onr  dntj  to  i 
bkssing  for  caning,  (Mjtt.  t,  U 
with  that  lore  of  siDDcn  vhlch  < 
baa  enjoined.  Theae  impr«Mtio' 
jnitiGed  by  a  primary  and  int 
feeling  of  onr  nat ore,  a  sense  of  JD 
and  it  is  only  a  morbid  beneTOlet 
Dislskenphilan  throphy ,  com  bi  nt' 
TciT  inatteqnaie  riews  both  of  til 
rt]des  of  tbe  Dirine  goTemment,i 
Ibe  deeper  necenities  of  his  own  i 
nature,  in  htm  who  denounces  lb 
relics  of  a  barbaroos  age.  Whei 
rageons  cmeltj  or  wickediiesi  o 
kind,  meets  with  retribution,  uti 
that  it  is  condign,  just,  deserred: 
instead  of  this  (eeliag  being  nccu 
unf dI,  it  may  be  like  the  feeling  i 
prompted  the  imprecatory  passsp 
cTidence  of  tbe  tend  erest  com  pan 
finely  educated  conscience,  and 
cbaraetcr  conformed  to  the  gresl 
danlolEeriection.(PH.lTiii.ICiCi: 
8,  9.)  Eren  the  souls  of  tbe  mi 
in  hesTen  are  represented  at  ealli 
God  forrcnpeance.  (KeT.Ti.  9,11 

CDBTAIS.— See  Veil. 

1.  CUSU=banit,  or  ifaoL 
eldest  Mn  of  Bam,  and  tbe  aneet 
the  Cnshitesor  Ethiopians;  (Q 
6—3 ;)  hence  tbe  name  of  tbe  ie| 
CW*.  generally  rendered  "Elhi 
called  by  the  an  eient  Egyptians  El 
game  as  tbe  modem  Geei.  ^Qen.x 
This  conntrT,  also  called  "Cm 
(Hab.  iii.  7,J  was  watered  by  On 
Nile;  (I».  XTiii.!;  Zeph.  iii. 
and  was  inhabited  by  a  peiq 
blade  colour;  (Jer.  xii>.  23; 
opnlent;  (Isa.  lUii.  8;  sIt.  U 
is  Tcry  often  coupled  with  Egypt. 
:ix.  3—5  ;  sxiTii.  9 ;  2  King!  a 
2  Chron.  xLt.  9—15;  Ps.  Ixrij 
Ixxivii.  i ;  Jer.  iWi.  9;  Exek. « 
9 :  Dan.  xi.  43 ;  Am.  ix.  7 ;  Job 
19.)  From  tbe  inscriptions  on  i 
ancient  Babylonian  doenments, 
Kswlinson  bas  observed,  that  th< 
inhabitants  of  sonlbem  Babylon! 
of  a  cognate  race  with  tbe  pri 
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Hh  of  Mmtheni  AxMm  and  CTPRESa    A  Imrge  tapering  erer- 

Mi  Ethiopia;  and  that  their  green,  of  the  pine  genns,  conttttnting 

waa  nndonbtedlj  Cnihite  along  with  the  cedar,  with  which  it  ia 

IB.    Cothitet  dwelt  partlj  often  joined,  the  gloiy  of  Lebanon. 

(Nnm.  ziL  1 ;  2  Chron.  sir.  The  Hebrew  word  tirzah,  rendered 

I    The  Cosh  watered  bj  the  '^cypresa,"  denotes  the  evergreen  oak. 

1  ia  probahlj  to  be  oon>  risa.  xliy.  14.)    The  Hebrew  word 

I  the  Asiatic  CWfoui,  wh^h  berosh^  is  everywhere  rendered  ''fir 

the  Cancasns.  (Gren.  ii.  lOl)  tree ;"  but  it  properly  designates  the 

[OPiA.  cupretfictss cypress;  a  tree  which  is  now 

H.  A  Ben  jamite  at  the  conrt  far  more  abundant  npon  Lebanon,  than 

Ps.  Tii.  in  the  titled  the  cedar.    (Isa.  xiT.  8 ;  xxxrii.  24 ; 

=aa  Ethiopian,      1.  Joab's  Ir.  13 ;  Ix.  18 ;  Hos.  xit.  8 ,  Zech.  xL 

to  Dayid,  conceminj|  the  1,  2.)    The  stem  yields  a  soft  resin, 

lisalom.    (2  Sam.  xyiii.  21,  somewhat  like  torpentine,  with  a  pnn? 

,  32.)    2.     The  father  of  gent  taste,  bat  pleasant  smell.     Its 

(Jer.  xxxvi.  14.)    3.  The  wood,   like  that  of  the  cedar,   was 

the    prophet    Zisphaniah.  employed  for  the  floo^ji  and  ceilings  of 

)  the  temple ;  (1  Kings  t.  8,  10 ;  vi.  15, 

iC,  Receipt  of. —Bee  Pub-  34 ;  2  Cbrou.  ii.  8 ;  lii.  6 ;)  also  for  the 

decks  and  sheathing  of  ships ;  (Esek. 

r  CUTH AH.      One  of  the  xxTii.  6 ;)  for  spears ;  (Nah.  ii.  3 ;)  and 

whence     colonists     were  for  musical  instruments.  (2  Sam.  n. 

the  king  of  Assyria,  into  6.)  The  timber  has  been  known  to 

fid  kingdom  of  IsraeL     Sir  sniffer  no  decay  by  the  lapse  of  elefen 

on  says,  ''Cnthah  was  most  hundred  years.    The  Arabs  call  it  the 

le  cit  J  whose  mins  are  now  *'  tree  of  life."    Many  of  the  mnmmy- 

ahim,  at   the   distance   of  cases  of  Egypt  are  found  at  this  day 

m  miles   from   Babylon."  of  the  cypress- wood.    The  **  gopher- 

rii.  24,  30 ;  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  14,  wood"  =  pitch     wood,    is    generally 

xiL  5,  5.)  supposed  to  be  the  same   with  the 

L.      The    Hebrew   words  cypress.  (Gen.  yi.  14.) 

netxiUothj  and   metzilthaim,  CYFRtlS=/atr.    A  large  island  of 

cymbals,"  but  in  Zech.  xiy.  the    Mediterranean  Sea  ;    extremely 

'  denote  an  instrument  of  fertile,  and  abounding  in  wine,  oil,  and 

laps  cymbals  of  different  mineral  productions.    It  is  now  called 

Sam.  yi.  5 ;  1  Chron.  ziii.  8 ;  Kebrit.  Cyprus  waa  celebrated  for  its 

Neh.  xiL  27 ;  Ps.  cL  5.)  It  copper,  ces  cypriuMj  and  gave  its  name 

lly  been  supposed  that  the  to  that  metal ;  and  its  commerce  was 

the  Hebrews  resembled  the  widely   extended.     The    inhabitants 

istrument    of   that   name,  were  luxurious  and  effeminate.    The 

also  known  to  the  Greeks  presiding  diyinity  of  the  island  was 

m ;  but  Mr.  Osbum  says  no  Venus,  who  had  a  celebrated  temple 

iment  is  anywhere  depicted  at  Paphos.     Cyprus  was  one  of  the 

ptian  tombs.    The  only  one  first  places,  out  of  Palest^pe  in  which 

1  approaches  to  it  is  the  re-  Christianity  was  promulgated.    Of  the 

n  of  a  boy,  haying  in  each  Cyprian  cities,  Salamis  and  Paphos 

tal  bar,  which  he  is  striking  are  mentioned.    (Acts  iy.  36 ;  yi.  19 ; 

B  company  with  a  harper,  xtii.  4 ;  xy.  39  •  xxi  3 ;  xxyii.  4.)— See 

Ingers.  It  would  thus  seem  CHrmx. 

laU  Egyptain  cymbals,  con-  C YRENE.    A  city  of  Lybia  Cyre« 

iro  metsl  plates,  which  are  naica,  in  northern  Africa,  situated  in 

tish  Mnsenm,  belonged  to  a  plain  about500  miles  west  of  Alexaa- 

onaa  times.  (1  Cor.  xiii  1.)  dria,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
11 
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Mediterranean  coast.  Tliere  wai  an- 
ciciul;  •  Hionician  colonj,  called  Cy- 
renaicft,  or  "Libyia  about  Cyrane," 
(Acts  it.  10,)  though  tlic  city  of  Cjiene 
aeemi  lo  hnvc  been  a  Gicek  colony. 
Cyreno  i*  now  a  heap  -'  •'—'--—' 
"    ■        llei 


Ghrti 


called 


>   of  desolated 

'The 
Cytenian  Jews  had  a  synsKOgnD  at 
Jernialom.  (Matl.xicvii.32j  Marbxr. 
21 ;  Lnke  xxiiL  3G  ;  Acts  i\.  9;  xi.  20 ; 
liii.  1.) 

CTKEKIUS.  A  Roman  Beuator  of 
an  obscure  famity.  called  more  fully, 
PulHa$  Sulpiliut  Qairiuius,  but  raiacd 
to  the  highest  honours  by  Augustus. 
(Tacit.  Atin.  iii.-48.)  He  ira«  sent  as 
governor,  or  proconsul,  to  Syria,  in 
order  to  take  a  census  of  the  whole 
province.    There  appear  to  have  been 


niro 


rical K 


s.  that 


Cyrenius  was  twice  governor  of  Syria: 
the  Arst  time  at  the  doling  part  of  the 
reign  of  Herod,  before  the  birth  of 
Chritt,  abont  the  end  of  n.c.  4 ;  and 
the  second  time  in  a.d.  C.  According 
to  Luke,  H  cenauB  wu  taken  when 
Cjronius  was  governor  the  first  time. 
In  reference  to  this  Jirtt  census,  and 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
accond,  the  Evangelist  says,  "  Thia 
waa  the  first  census  when  CyrenJua 
was  gOTernoT  of  Sjris."  (Lake  ii.  1 
— S.)  Thcudai  or  Matthioa  appears 
to  have  beaded  an  insurrection  in 
opposition  to  this  cenaas.  (Acta  v.  86; 
Joa.  vlnt.  XTii.  G.  2—4.)  The  tteonj 
census,  which  was  made  abont  nine 
years  after,  was  connected  with  the 
subjugation  of  Judca  to  a  Roman 
proYince,  when  Cyreniua  waa  the 
second  time  governor  of  Syria.  Juiiaa, 
the  Galilean,  raised  an  insnrrcction  in 
opposition  to  this  census.  (Acla  v.  37 ; 
Joa.  .^nf.xviii.  1.  1.)  There  conld  not 
bare  been  an  easier  or  more  effective 
mode  of  taking  the  cenana,  among  the 
Jews,  than  through  the  connection  ol 
the  public  genealogical  registers.  Hence 
Joseph,  in  tbe  fini  census,  waa  necessi- 
tated to  go  to  Bethlehem,  and  even 
20a 
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Mary  herself  may  haTS  beta  oUi||i^ 
to  be  peTBonally  present :  at  any  rst^ 
in  the  Bsitation  ol  the  period  mm  did 
not  wish  to  be  lelt  alone.  Is  tk- 
meanwhile,  a  higher  infiaenc*  MOlnl- 
IedbermoTenienta;forilliadbeenfsr^ 
told  that  the  Measiab  ihonld  ba  bnt 
iuBethlebem.  (Mie.T.S;Hatt,iLt,6.) 
CTRIA=Bn'i(rw»,  laiiy.  A  diltitl- 
gniahcd  female  unto  whem  Jnta 
directed  his  second  Kpistle.  Elit  U 
called  "  the  elect  lady"  in  onrTewM- 


C\lHjS=t/«  SHU  A  king  of  tb 
Medo  lersiana  and  a  conqueror  o 
great  renown  He  was  horn  abon 
D.c  600  H  s  fnther  accord  ng  ( 
Xenophon,  was  Cambyaes,  probably 
viccrov  of  the  Persians ;  but  Ilerodu.I 
intima'tes  no  more  than  that  he  was  a 
Achtcnicnian,  the  noblest  tribe  of  tb 
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w,  Hid  tbe  one  to  wbieb  tlieir 
eloogied.  Both  agree  that  bis 
V8f  MaDcbme,  a  daogfater  of 
ass** Abaanems,"  (Dan.  is.  1,) 
Media.  The  earlj  hittory  of 
la  related  bj  tbe  Greek  and 
bittoriana,  is  enreloped  with 
at  ia  fabniona.  In  the  Scrip- 
B  read  of  him  onlj  aa  the 
r  of  Babjion  and  the  restorer 
Jews  to  their  own  eonntry. 
he  thirtieth  jear  of  hia  age, 
eTolted  from  Astjagea,  and 
e  Persians  from  the  Median 
hns  the  Median  empire  passed 
!  Medes  to  the  Persians,  and 
lominated  from  both  people, 

Cjms  reduced  tbe  affairs  of 
ire  into  order,  anited  tho  Me- 
l  Persian  dress ;  and  married 
daughter  of  his  nncle  Darins, 
of  Astjages,  called  "Darius 
ian.**  Crms  then  turned  bis 
gainst  Croesus,  king  of  tbe 
,  and  took  Sardia  bis  capital. 

After  this,  Cyrus  subjected 
nor,  and  all  the  country  west 
Euphrates.  Haying  defeated 
Udean  army  not  far  from 
,  Cyrus  marched  Immediately, 
tout  opposition,  to  the  walls  of 
u  metropolis,  into  which  the 
ig  hosts  bad  thrown  them- 
nd  by  direrting  the  course  of 
'  which  ran  through  it,  he  took 
B.C.  538.  He  then  made  his 
mus  the  Mcde,  viceroy  of  tbe 
ns,  until  he  bad  consolidated 
nests.  (Jer.  li.  27—31 ;  Dan. 
i.  28.)  Hence  the  years  of 
re  not  dated  from  his  conquest 
ion,  but  from  the  time  when 
elf  came  to  reign  there  in 
Cyrus,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
rer  the  Chaldeans,  B.C.  536, 
an  edict  to  be  proclaimed 
>nt  the  empire,  that  all  the 
I,  without  exception,  were  free 
n  to  Judea,  and  rebuild  the 
t  Jerusalem.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi. 

He  accordingly  delivered  to 

raing  exiles,  5,400  sacrvd  tcs' 

dd  and  silverwhichNebuchad- 

lad  carried  from  Jerusalem  to 
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Babylon,  prescribed  the  size  of  tbe 
temple,  and  directed  that  the  expense  of 
its  erection  should  be  defrayed  from  tbe 
royal  treasury;  all  which  particulars 
were  rerified  Vy  a  written  edict  found 
fifteen  years  auer,  in  tbe  arcbirea  at 
Ecbatana.  (Esra  i.  1—11 ;  tI.  2—5.) 
Thus  DiTine  Prorldence  directed,  that 
the  Hebrew  temple,  which  bad  been 
destroyed  by  a  foreign  kins,  should 
also  by  a  loreiga  king  be  rebuilt.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  Daniel  had  shown 
to  Cyrus  the  prophecies,  in  which, 
abore  one  hundred  years  before  he 
was  bom,  he  was  mentioned  by  name; 
and  recognised  as  the  "shepherd,"  and 
the  "anointed"  of  the  Loid;  (Isa. 
xlir.  28 ;  xlr.  1, 18 ;  Jer.  1.  44,  45  ;)  he 
is  also  entitled  "the  righteous  man 
from  the  Eaat."  (Isa.  zl.  20  Herodotus 
aays  that  Cyrus  was  slain  in  a  battle 
against theMassagetse.  ButXenophon 
asserts  that  he  died  peaceably  in  tbe 
seventh  year  of  bis  reign;  and  was 
interred  at  Pasargadn.  Amouf^  tbe 
ruins  near  that  city,  in  tbe  plain  of 
Murghab,  about  forty-nine  miles  from 
Persepolis,  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  is  still 
to  be  seen.  Near  to  it  is  a  square 
marble  pillar,  containing  a  sculpture 
in  bas-relief,  of  what  Mr.  Yaux  sup- 
poses to  be  a  portrait  of  Cyrus 
himself;  together  wich  a  trilingual 
cuneiform  incription,  in  Persian, 
Median,  and  Babylonian.  The  incrip- 
lion  which  is  repeated  several  times 
among  the  ruins,  reads;  "  I  am  Cyrus, 
the  king;  the  Achamenian."  The 
illustration  is  a  cop^  of  this  remarkable 
monument,  to  which  we  have  added 
the  cuneiform  name  of  Cyrus  from  the 
inscription.  The  Persian  name  A7m- 
rushy  is  not  unlike  the  Hebrew 
iCore^A= Cyrus. 

D 

DABAREH.— See  Daberath. 

DABBASHETH=Atim/>.  Aplacein 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun.    (Jo8h.  xix.  11*) 

J)  ABER ATH=lhegubduer,  A  town 
on  the  borders  of  Issachar  and  Zebulun. 
(Josh.  xix.  12;  1  Chron.  vi.  72.)    Also 


written  "Dubareh."  (Joih.  xxL  28.) 
It  is  now  a  Btiiall  vilU([«  called  Jitbur- 
ith,  Ijiiig  ftt  the  bate  of  Mount  Tkbor. 


DAG0N=5roii  /&*.  A  JeitT  ot 
the  As»rriftnB  and  I'hiligiines.  (1  Sara. 
T,2— 7;  Ju<ie.xvL23;  1  Chron.  i,  10.) 
The  A»syrian  Ungon,  according  to  the 
iculptiiro  broiii;hl  iroia  Khortabad, 
hod  the  head  and  bodj  of  a  fish,  com- 
bined is'ith  the  human  figure.  Among 
the  Phili«iinea  thii  deitj  Imd  a  fanman 
head  and  armi,  but  the  lower  part  of 
the  bod;  like  a  fish.     Both  formi  are 


copied  from  the  Asnrilan 
By  the  Chnl deans  Dagon  was  called 
Oannei,  which  lome  luppoie  to  be  the 
■ano  aa  the  Egiyptiaa  On;  hence 
they  nudciitand  Dag-On  to  iignify 
Fish-On.  OtheraideniiFy  Uan-neairiiQ 
Noab.  What  particular  deily  ii  deiig- 
Hated  hy  Dagon  it  u  difficolt  to  lay: 
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MtT  like  th» 
eptune  of  the  Grecki  and  Romaita. 
Beth-Daoon,  tranalated  "  houe  o( 
UagoD.Meslgeatea  the  templa  of  Dagy 
on.  (1  Sam.  t.  2,  G.)  The  temple  ot 
Dagon  at  Albdod  waa  deattoyed  by 
Jonathan,  abont  the  yeai  jlo.  US. 
(1  Mace  X.  63,  81 ;  sL  i.l 

DALAI  AU= whom  JeAoml  isU  de- 
tivtrtd.  A  deieendaot  of  king  Dn'id, 
(I  Chron.  iii.  24.) 

DALMANUTHA.  A  dty  or  Til- 
lage near  Magdala,  on  the  wc*t  (ila  of 
the  Lakeot  Uenneaoret.  Il  may  be 
the  neighbonrinc  aile  with  ruini  aadi 
fonntain,  called  Jta-<I-AiniM=tka 
cold  fonntain.  Thomaon  loggeM  tbt 
rained  tile  called  Dalhunia  or  Dil- 
mamia  at  tome  diatancebdowlhelJite 
Mark  yiii.   10;  Matt.  it.  89.)-Se« 
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DALMATIA.  A  prortnce  o(  E* 
rope  on  the  eaatem  ahore  o(  ^ 
Adriatic  Sea,  forming  part  of  inrit*' 
Illyricum,  and  contigoon*  to  Uaee- 
donia.    (S  Tim.  it.  10.) 

DALPHON^nu*,  loira.  AwaN 
Ilaman.    (Est.  ix.  T.) 

DAMAIUS.  A  Christian  fw^l 
at  Athens.    (Acts  xvii.  M.) 

UAMASCUS=aeli'i:iiy,  Le.,I>cM- 
merco.  The  metropolis  of  wetted 
Syria,  usaally  called  by  the  nstira* 
ahShaiK,  by  coalraction  fori^Msl^ 
esA-.SA(ui=Damagcas  the  Noble.  B 
Is  also  written  Ikamatk.  (1  ChtO*. 
itviii.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxir.  23,  margi*-) 
It  lies  out  upon  the  desert,  east  of  iki 
mDuniaint  of  Lebanon,  snrronndedlff 
an  extensive  plain,  at  an  eleTationn 
2.23T  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sn. 
This  venerable  city,  perhaps 


\  the  world, 


erhaps  the 


Iiii 


by  the  streams  of  the  Batada,  i 
■cems  merged  in  a  sea  of  richeat  tcf- 
dure.  Indeed,  tho  Plain  of  Dam- 
ascus, which  ia  almost  circular,  and* 
about  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  ii 
almost  surrounded  by  the  desert,  faaa 
always  been  celebrated  torita  (ertdi^ 
and  consequent  beauty.  (Oen.  xt.  iS 
In  the  timeoF  David,  iSamascDS  lornun 
an  independent  stale,  and  tent  wixil- 
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iariec  to  the  kins  of  Zobah.  David, 
howerer,  defeatea  the  armies  of  both, 
and  placed  a  garriton  in  the  city.  (2 
8am«  Tiii.  5,  6.)  Tet,  in  the  latter 
jears  of  Solomon's  reign,  Rezon  threw 
off  the  Jewish  yoke,  and  restored  the 
kingdom  of  Damascus.  (I  Kinffs  xi. 
23 — 25S)  Henceforward  we  find  the 
kings  of  Israel  in  perpetual  warfare 
vith  the  kings  of  Damasco-Syria.  (I 
Xings  XV.  18—22 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  25— 
28.)  Tiglafch-pileser,  kinfs;  of  Assyria, 
conqaer^and  took  possession  of  Dtun* 
aico-Syria.  (2  Kings  xvi.  5—9 ;  Am. 
L  3 — 5.)  Damascus  in  tarn  became  a 
province  of  the  Babylonian,'.  Persian, 
liacedonian,  and  Syro-Grecian  em- 
pires. The  city  afterwards  fell  under 
tbo  Roman  dominion;  but  at  the 
death  of  Tiberias  it  was  held  for  a 
time  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia, 
vho  hacl  in  it  a  viceroy  or  govenor. 
(2  Cor.  xi.  32,  83;  Acts  ix.  24,  25.) 
In  AJ>.  CZlf  it  was  captured  by  the 
Saracens;  and'  after  several  times 
changing  hands,  it  was  id  1517  taken 
from  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt, 
bj  the  Turks,  and  remained  in  their 
possession  till  1832,  when  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  troops  of  Muhammed  Aly. 
Bat  in  1840,  the  powers  of  Europe  re- 
stored Sjria  and  Palestine  to  the  nomi- 
nal sway  of  the  Sultan.  The  Turks  ac- 
coant  iSamascus  one  of  the  holy  cities. 
It  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
cities  of  Syria;  the  population  in  1859, 
vasestimated  by  Mr.  Porter  at  150,000, 
of  whom  about  1C,000  are  Christians, 
and  about  6000  Jews,  who  inhabit  a 
separate  quarter.  The  Moslims  arc  a 
feeble,  licentious,  and  fanatical  race. 
Many  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  walls 
of  the  city,  consisting  of  very  large 
Uocks  of  stone,  are  considered  to  be 
of  great  antiquity.  Damascus  is  one 
of  ue  most  regular  and  least  filthy  of 
Oriental  cities.  But  few  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity  go  back  beyond  the  Rom- 
an period.  One  of  the  streets,  called 
hj  travellers  ^  Straight,"  is  a  mile  in 
length,  broad,  wellpaved,  and  straight 
^  an  arrow.  It  intersects  the  city 
from  the  east  to  the  west  gate, 
and  exhibits  nnmerons  traces  of  an- 
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cient  Corinthian  colonnades  which 
divided  the  street  into  three  avenues* 
(Acts  ix.  10, 11.^  The  houses  are  ele- 
gantly furnishea ;  and  the  bazaars  well 
stocked  with  merchandise.  This  op- 
ulent city  is  the  great  emporium  for  the 
exchange  of  the  produce  of  the  East 
and  the  West;  and  its  commerce, 
carried  on  by  caravans,  is  verv  exten- 
sive. The  fabric  called  damask^  a  kind 
of  cloth  or  s<v/^,  was  anciently  manufac- 
tured at  Damascus.  The  prophet  men- 
tions the  "damask-curtained  couch." 
(Am.  iii.  12.)  In  July,  a.d.  18G0,  the 
fanatical  Turks,  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Government,  murdered  nearly 
six  thousand  of  the  Christian  inhalh* 
itants,  and  burned  a  whole  quarter  of 
the  city. — See  Adjlna. 

DAMNATION.— See  Condemna- 
tion. 

DAlS=judge,  1.  The  fifth  son  of 
Jacob,  born  of  Bilhah,  and  head  of  one 
of  the  tribes.  In  the  list  of  the  tribes, 
(Rev.  vii.  5,  6,)  that  of  Dan  is  found 
only  in  a  few  manuscripts,  probably  by 
the  transcribers  erroneously  writing 
Manattseh  for  Dan;  as  the  tribe  of 
Joseph  is  afterwards  mentioned,  which 
included  Manassch  andEphraim.  The 
tribe  of  Dan  had  its  portion  between 
the  possessions  of  Judah  and  Ephraim, 
on  one  side,  and  between  Benjamin 
and  the  sea  shore  on  the  other.  Their 
tract  was  pleasant  and  fertile,  though 
abounding  with  winding  vales  and 
bluff  hills,  but  it  was  by  far  the  small- 
est portion ;  and  hence  they  captured 
Laish  for  tho  planting  oi  a  colony. 
(Josh.  xix.  43,  47;  Judg.  i.  34,  35; 
xviii.  1;  1  Sam.  v.  10;  2  Kings  i.  2.) 
2.  A  city  built  by  the  Dauites,  on  the 
site  of  the  Sidonian  city  ^*  Laish" = 
couragiousy  or  "Lcshem"  =  tongue.  It 
lay  on  a  Tel  in  the  plain  of  Merom, 
at  the  foot  of  Ilermon,  close  to  the 
western  source  of  the  Jordan.  It  was 
captured  from  the  Sidonians,  and 
named  Dan  after  the  founder  of  their 
tribe.  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  2G— 29;  Josh. 
xix.  47;  Jos.  Ant,  i.  x.  1;  v.  3.  1; 
viii.  8,  4.)  It  was  also  a  chief  seat  of 
Jeroboam's  idolatry,  where  one  of  the 
golden  calves  was  set  up.    (1  Kings 
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foDDil  Jernulcm  tnd  (he  temple. 
(Dan.  xii.  II.)  In  December,  B.C- 
1G5,  Jndu  MairabiFiu,  haTiag  defeat- 
ed the  STiian  armiei  in  Palestine,  ex- 
pnrgiiled  the  temple  and  restored  the 
-worship  ol  Jebo rah.  This  took  place 
raactlj  tbree  yean  and  a  half  aTtei 
Apolloniut  had  taken  and  plundered 
the  bolj  citr.  and  three  reara  after  the 
profanalion'ol  the  temple.  (Jot.  Prif. 
IIVj,  7;!.  1,  l;/liif.  xii.  7.  6.) 

So  again;  a  period  of  ?3U0ciav&=six 
Tears,  four  moQths.  nnd  tnentr  dijt, 
IS  mentioned,  as  the  limit  to  irhicb  the 
desolations  of  Judea.  br  Antiochoi, 
shiitl  come.  (Dan.  viii.  ]3,  l-l.)  Nov, 
from  August,  n.c.  17i.H'ben  Anliochui 
"cast  down  some  of  tiie  bo.<l,"  and 
plundered  tbe  tctnplc  and  polluted  it, 
to  the  elcansinj^  o[  the  saactnaiy  bj 
JudjEi,  in  December,  B.C.  IC5,  was 
cxactlr  2300  dars,  or  six  years,  four 
mom  1)9,  and  tncntr  dayi. 

Onco  more;  in  l)an.  xii.  12,  he  is 
pronounced  bleated,  "who  naiteth  and 
comcili  to  the  I33.>  days."    Early  in 
the  year,  after  iho  cleansing  of  the 
temple,  Aoliocbus  being  beyond  the 
Euphmtes,  heard  of  the  great  ticIoi; 
obtained   by  Judas,  and  iho  reitora- 
tion  of  the  lempla  worship.    Uilering 
the  most  horrid  blaaphcni  lea  and  impre- 
cations, he  set  out  immedintely  on  bis 
return  lo  Svria,  that  ho  might  prepare 
toannihilace  the  Jewish  nation.  On  hit 
way  he  fell  eick  and  died,  proliably  of 
cholera,  at  Tabat,  on  the  Frontiers  of 
Persia  and  Babylonia.    Nowit  weadd 
7G  days  to  the  preceding  1260,  webare 
1333  daya  from  Mny,  b  c.  168,  when 
Apolloniut  plundered  Jerusalem, 
75   days  from  the  cleansinc  of 
sanctunrr  to  the  middle  of  Febrn 
or  March,  n.c.  1G4,  when  the  tyr 
died.    The  last  two  chapters  com 
npTophecicoullincof  Persian,  Greci 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  history,  to 
Tcsloracion  of  Dirine  worsliip  in  tbe 
temple  and   the  death  of  Antiochua. 
And  hisloTf  shows   that  »a  literally 
hare  the  predicliont  of  this  book  been 
fntfilled,    that    Porphyry,    a  learned 
adversary  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  the 
third  century,  maintained  that  it 
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banet,  and  that  it  doe*  not  foretell  «h«t 
events  ihoold  oceor,  but  relmtu  vbat 
"bad  already  happened.  So  explicit 
are  the  piedictions  concerning  the 
the  Uettiah,  the^Princa,  (Dan.  iz.  34- 
~-  '  "■    kingdom,  (Dan.  iL  H, 

nay  well  be  aaid  to  be 
lordioarj  and  eompre- 
.    .    _   that  are  to  ba  found  in  the 
prophetical  writing    For    the   pre- 

(Dan 

DANITES.— SeeDiB. 

DANJAAN.— See  Djji. 

DASNAH  =  foio  grmnd.  A  cit— 
in  the  mouatftins  of  Jodab,  (J'otb.x^a 
43.) 

DAItA.— See  Dabda. 

BARDA.=ptarl  of  witdem.    A  di^ 

aceadant  of  Jndah,  famons  for  bis  wi 

dom,  and  contemporarr  with  Solem^^ 
or  a  lildc  before  him.  (1  King*  iv.  S^K 
In  1  Chron.  ii.  G,  this  name  i*  contract 
ed  to  "Dare." 


/>ary       u      h      vsi. 

DARIUS  =  roereer,  or  nler.  Th* 
name,  or  royal  title  of  a  Chaldean  vice- 
roy, and  of  tiTO  Persian  kings,  mee- 
tioned  in  the  OldTcsiament.  On  the 
cuneiform  inacriptions  at  Persepolil 
and  Behislan  it  is  written  DaryaimJi, 
which  is  uot  unlike  tbe  Hebrew  fom 

1.  "Dahiub   the   MiuDB,"    ntnallj 

considered,  but  without  evidence,  e 
L-ing  of  Media,  and  the  same  aa  C)/ax- 
airs  the  Second.  He  was  the  ion  of 
Atluagft=" AboBUKTOt,"  a,  king  of  the 
Uedes,   whose  empire  was  aeited  1^ 
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Cjnifly  about  B.O.  659:  and  was  pro- 

mMj  the  nncla  ai  well  as  father-in-law 

«{ Cjnis.   On  the  conqnest  of  Babylon 

^Cjnis,  be  appointed  Darins  rice- 

tir  at  Babjlon,  with  the  fall  powers  of 

}iiag,  while  he  himself  was  engaged 

a  completing  and  consolidating  his 

lew  conquests.    Hence  it  is  said  that 

"Dtrins  the  Median  took  the  kingdom/* 

and  ^wat  made  king  orer  the  realm 

of  the  Chaldeans."    (Dan.  r.  81;  Ti. 

^;  ix.   1;   xi.   1.)     He  goremed  in 

Babjlon  two  jears  B.c.  63S — 536,  nn- 

til  Cjms  came  to  reign  there  in  person. 

•^-Sec  Ctrus. 

2.  Dabics  Htstaspks,  king  of  Per- 
sia, who  reigned  b.c.  521-486.  Misname, 
in  hieroglyphics,  as  still  existing  on 
^he  monnments  of  Egypt,  is  wnttcn 


disox^ 


N  t  r        e  i  ou     sh   » 

^c  was  the  son  of  HTStaspes,  a  Persian 
^oble.    He  strengthened  his  alliance 
"^iih  the  family  of  Cyras  by  marrying 
^  dtn^hter  of  tne  genuine  Smerdis,  and 
^wo  daughters  of  Cyrus.     Smerdi8= 
Artazerxesthe  usurper,  had  prohibited 
the  building  of  the  Jewish  temple ;  but 
^terwards  Darius  ordered  the  work  to 
^e  expedited   with    renewed   rigour. 
(Ezra  ir.  5,  6,  24;  r.  3—17;  Ti.  1—22.) 
The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
'tas  spent  in  unceasing  wars,  which  the 
prophet  represents  by  the  ifonr  winds 
^^irits — of  thehearens  riding  in  cha- 
riots of  war.  (Zech,  i.  1 ;  vi.  1 — 8;  vii.  7; 
Higfr.  i.   1.)    The  most  remarkable 
Bonament  of  Darius,  at  Behistan,  on 
tHe  frontiers  of  Persia,  which  he  exe- 
CBted  about  b.c.  516,  of  which  we  give 
aeopy  of  a  portion  in  the  illustration, 
if  on  an  almost  perpendicular  rock, 
riang  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  the 
keig^t  of  1,700  feet.    The  sculptured 
portion  of  the  scarped  rock  represents 
shne  of  nine  captives,  united  by  a  cord 
tied  round  their  necks,  and  having  their 
ksads  bound  behind  their  backs,  who 
ire  approaching  the  king  as  he  treads 
OB  a  prostrate  rebel.    From  the  cunci- 
fsrm  inscription.  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  has 
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shewn  that  the  king  is  Darius  himself, 
and  the  captives  are  nine  rebel  chiefs 
whom  he  had  successively  overthrown 
and' put  to  death.  On  the  insci  iptions 
are  given  the  names  of  the  rebels  and 
the  provinces  of  the  empire  where  tliey 
had  excited  insurrection.  Darius  re- 
cites the  ancestral  glories  of  his  race, 
and  the  extent  of  his  dominions.  Ua 
says,  **I  am  Darius  the  king,  the  great 
king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of 
Persia,  the  king  of  the  provinces,  the 
son  of  Ilystaspes,  the  grandson  of  Ar- 
sames,  the  Achiemenian." 

3.  Daeius  NoTnus,  king  of  Persia, 
who  reigned  b.c.  423--404.  Nehemiah 
appears  to  have  returned  to  Judea,  the 
second  time,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign.     This  important  historical 
fact,  Josephns  has  placed  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Codomanus — the  king  who 
lost  his  empire  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
B.C.  336 ;  but  it  seems  rather  to  belong 
to  the  last  years  of  Darius  Nothus. 
From  him  Sanballat  obtained  permis- 
sion to  build  a  temple  for  the  Samaritans 
on  Mount  Gerizim.   (Neb.  xii.  22 ;  xiii, 
23—28) 
DARMESEK. — See  Damascus. 
DARKNESS.    It  is  said  of  the  tcr- 
rible  darkness  which  constituted  one 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  that  it  was  so 
thick  as  to  be,  as  it  were,  palpable ;  so 
horrible  that  no  one  durst  stir  out  of 
his  place;  and  so  lasting,  that  it  en- 
dured three  days:  and  evil  angels  ac- 
companied the  horrid  darkness.  (Ex.  x. 
21—23;  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  49;  cv.  28.)   This 
darkness,  which  was  evidently  miracu- 
lous in  its  intensity,  appears  to  have 
been  a  violent  chamsitij  which  gene- 
rally  lasts  about  three  days  annually  in 
Egypt.    Travellers  tell  us,  when  the 
chamsin  blows  the  sun  is  pale  yellow, 
its  light  is  obscured,  and  the  darkness 
is  in  some  years  so  great,  that  one 
seems  to  be  in  the  blackest  night  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  high  winds, 
clouds  of  dust,  and  lightning  gleams 
frequently    accompany    this  kind  of 
tempest.    The  darkness  that  shrouded 
Judea  when  our  Saviour  hung  upon  the 
cross  was  manifestlv  miraculous;  in- 
asmuch as  no  natura\  eclipse  of  the  sun 
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conid  have  taken  place  at  the  period 
of  the  Passover,  the  moon  being  then 
At  full.  (Luke  xxiii.  4i,  45.)  Dark- 
ness is  sometimes  used  figuratively  for 
misery  and  adversity  ;  (I«a.  lix.  9,  10; 
Jcr.  xiii.  Ifi;  Job  iii.  4,  5;  Joel  ii.  2; 
Am.  iv.  13;)  of  great  political  calam- 
irieft;  (Isa.  xiii.  10;  xlvii.  5;  Lam.  iii. 
0;  Ezck.  xxxii.  7;)  of  ignorance,  sin, 
and  the  privation  of  spiritual  light; 
(Isa.  ix.  2;  Ix.  2;  Ezek.  viii.  12;  Eph. 
V.  11 ;  1  Peter  ii.  9;  Jolin  i.  5;  iii.  19;) 
of  the  state  of  the  dead;  (Job  x.  21; 
xvii.  13  j)  and  of  final  and  eternal  pun- 
ijjhmcnt.     (Mitt.  viii.  26.) 

DAUKON  =a  scatlerer.  One  whose 
posterity  returned  from  the  exile.  (Ezr. 
ii.  56;  Neb.  vii.  58.) 

I)AROM=so«//!crn  rcrjion.  Appar- 
ently the  name  of  a  region.  Of  Naptitali 
it  is  said,  **  possess  thou  the  west  and 
the  south."  (Dcut.  xxxiii.  23.)  These 
words  may  mean,  "p<>sses3  thou  the 
sia"  i.  c.,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  its 
fertile  shores;  ^^and  Daroiiiy**  the  name 
of  the  mountain  district,  probably  so 
<;allcd  from  the  southern  aspect.  In 
Ezck.  XX.  4,  C,  we  read,  **and  drop 
thy  word  toward  tho  south."  In  this 
passage  also  the  Hebrew  proper  name 
Darom  is  rendered  **  the  south."  Darom 
seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  name 
of  the  region  extending  from  Galilee 
to  a  considerable  distance  southward, 
part  of  which  was  the  territory  of 
jt^aphtali. 

DATE-See  Palm. 

DATHAN  =z  fountain.  One  of  the 
<!onspirator8  against  Mo^-es.  (Num.xvi. 
1 — 35;  Ps.  cvi.  17.) — See  Abiuam. 

DAUGHTER.  This  term  is  often 
used  as  expressive  of  similitude  of  kin- 
dred, as  well  as  of  female  offspring; 
(Gen.  vi.  1;  xxiv.  23:)  and  of  a  grand- 
daughter. (Gen.  xxiv.  24,  48.)  For 
remote  descendants  of  the  same  family 
or  tribe:  ^'daughter  of  lleth,"  etc.,  of 
his  posterity.  Elizabeth  was  **of  the 
daughters  of  Aaron."  (Luke  i.  6.) 
Daughter  by  personification,  of  a  peo- 
ple or  a  city,  whence  "daughter  of 
Jerusalem,"  or  "of  Zion;"  of  Baby- 
lon;" (Isa.  xlvii.  1—5;)  "of  Edom;" 
tLam.  iv.  21;)  "of  Eg>pt;"  (Jer.  xlvi. 
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11, 14;)  ''daughter  of  Tyre."  (Ps. 
12.)     Christian   females    are   ca 
daughters  of  Sarah;  (I  Pet.  iiL 
and  daughters  of  God.  (2  Cor.  tL 
— See  Chilhrsv. 

DAVID =6e&>veif.  The  second  I 
of  the  Hebrews  and  foander  of 
dynasty  of  Jndoh;  he  reigned  b.c.  1 
— 1015.  He  was  the  joangest  soi 
Jesse,  of  tho  tribe  of  Judah.  When 
a  yonth  be  was  deeply  Imbned  with 
spirit  of  the  religion  and  theocracj 
his  nation ;  and,  while  employed  a 
shepherd  in  bis  father's  fields,  Jehor. 
the  invisible  Ruler  of  Israel,  sent  Ss 
uel  to  Bethlehem,  to  anoint  David  pi 
phctically  as  king  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  stead  of  any  of  the  family  of  Sii 
Hence  he  is  called  "a  man  alter  Got 
own  heart,"  that  is,  the  chosen  and<; 
pointed  one  of  Jehorah,  to  be  the  **ei\ 
tain  over  His  people.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  U 
Acts  xiii.  22.)  When  Sanl  feU  into 
deep  melancholy,  Dayid was  introdsee 
to  him  as  a  private  mnsician,  whic 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  becomii 
acquainted  with  the  manners  of  tb 
court,  and  the  business  of  goremmeB 
In  a  war  with  the  Philistines,  be  i] 
peared  as  the  champion  of  theHebrewi 
against  the  giant  Goliath,  whom  l 
slew  in  single  combat.  This  act  < 
heroism  greatly  advanced  his  repitfi 
tion;  but  Saul  became  jealoos  of  bni 
and  from  that  time  pursued  him  wil 
a  most  malignant  hostility.  (I  Stf 
xviii.  G — 21.)  David  retired  fw 
court  in  order  to  provide  for  his  o« 
safety;  but  still  he  kept  his  mil 
stead ly  fixed  on  the  protection 
Divine  Providence.  (1  Sam  xxvil ' 
I  Chron.  xiK  1.)  In  difficult  caseil 
always  consulted  the  sacred  oracles) 
obeyed  its  responses.  Two  or  tkx 
times,  Saul  was  completely  at  DiH 
mercy,  but  he  refusea  to  open  away 
the  throne  bv  regicide.  On  the  del 
of  Saul  and  iiis  sons  on  Mount  Gilhi 
B.C.  1055,  David,  by  Divine  directii 
went  from  Ziklagto  Hebron,  wherel 
rulers  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  awarded 
him  the  sceptre,  as  to  one  whom  Jehoi 
had  already  designated  as  king.  1 
other  eleven  tribes  did  homage  to  I 
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Wsheth  the  son  of  Saal.    At  lengtli, 
when  ererjr  other  claim  to  the  throne 
hail  been  extlngnished,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Darid'a  reign,  b.g.  1048,  the 
eleren  tribes  nnitedlj  submitted  to  him. 
Soon  after  he  had  assumed  the  gorem- 
Benty  he  reduced  the  fortress  Zion,  and 
thenceforward  Jerusalem  became  the 
tapital  of  the  kingdom,  the  residence  of 
the  royal  family,  and  more  than  all,  the 
citj  of  God  the  invisible  King.    (Fs. 
ilviii.  2;  Matt.  r.  85.)    David  brought 
the  affairs  of  goTemment  into  order, 
ioproTed  the  army,  and  gave  especial 
attention  to  the  management  of  public 
worship,  as  the  most  efBcacious  means 
of  promoting  religion  and  morality ; 
and,  consequently,  obedience  to  the  in- 
Tisible  Supreme  Monarch.  He  was  also 
CDgaffed  in  frequent  wars  with  the  sur- 
founding  nations,  bnt  the  arms  of  the 
Hebrews  were  yictorious  in  every  quar^ 
ter.    Thus  were  fulfiled  those  ancient 
prophecies,  that  the  Hebrews  should 
extend  their  borders  to  the  Euphrates, 
subject  the  Edomites,  conquer  theMo- 
abites  and  other  eastern  nations,  and 
become  formidable  to  all  their  neigh- 
bours.   (Gen.  XT.  18;  xxvii.  29,  40; 
Num.  xxiT.  7—20 ;  2  Sam.  v.  17—25  ; 
viu.  1— 14  ;  X.  1—19.)      When  David 
was  serenty  years  of  age,  he  resigned 
the  crown  to  Solomon,  put   into   his 
hands  the  plan  and  model  of  the  temple, 
and  the  treasure  he  had  accumulated 
for  the  erection  of  it;  he  then  '* slept 
with  his  fathers.*'  His  heinous  transac- 
tion in  the  case  of  B athsheba  and  Uriah ; 
and  the  numbering  of  the  people  in  or- 
der, as  it  would  seem,  to  push  conquests 
into  foreign  countries,  are  the  main  in- 
stances in  which  David  seems  to  have 
forgotten  himself  and  his  God.   He  was 
indeed  no  ideal  model  of  human  perfect- 
tion :  he  was  not  without  the  blemishes 
ineiaent  to  human  nature.    But  on  the 
whole,  he  was  an  example  worthy  of 
th«  imitation  of  his  successors,  and  ac- 
oordin  j^  as  they  appear  on  comparison 
with  him,  the  sacred  writers  estimate 
their  characters.    The  Divine  promise, 
that  *'the  throne  of  David  shall  be  es- 
tablished for  ever,"  does  not  uncondi- 
41011I7  imply  there  shonld  be  no  sus- 
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pension  of  the  kingly  power  in  his  family. 
(2  Sam.  vii.  12—16  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  29— 
B6,)  In  accordance  with  the  tenor  of 
the -promise,  the  invisible  King,  for  the 
iniquity  of  David's  children,  withdrew 
from  them  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative  ;  still  He  never  transferred 
It  to  another  family,  but  reserved  it  for 
the  promised  Messiah,  who  was  not  only 
the  "  offspring"  and  " Son  of  David," 
but  David's  "  Boot "  and  "  Lord."  (Jer. 
xxxiii.  17—26;  Matt  i.  1;  Rev.  xxii 
16 ;  Matt.  xxii.  42—45.)  And,  as  Da- 
vid  was  the  Divinely  appointed  king  of 
Israel,  and  the  earthly  head  of  the 
church  embosomed  in^  Israel,  so  also, 
Christ,  the  successor  of  David,  is  by  Di- 
vine appointment,  the  King  of  the  spi- 
ritual Israel,  the  Head  of  His  Church, 
over  which  He  reigns  in  a  true  and 
proper  sense.  Hence  in  Christ  are  ful- 
filled the  prophecies ;  '*Thc  Lord  God 
shall  give  unto  Him  the  throne  of  His 
father  David.  And  He  shall  reign  over 
the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of  His 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  (Luke 
i.  32,  33 ;  Matt.  xxi.  7—16.)  The  name 
*'  David "  also  denotes  the  Messiah. 
(Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  24;  xxxvli.  24 ;  Hos. 
iii.  5,) 

DAVID,  City  OF. — See  Jerusalem. 

DAY.  The  Hebrews  began  their 
civil  day  in  the  evening ;  and  we  be- 
gin ours  at  midnight.  (Gen.  1.  5;  Lev. 
xxiii.  32.)  The  longest  dny  in  the 
Holy  Land  is  only  fourteen  hours  and 
twelve  minutes;  and  the  shortest  day, 
nino  hours  and  forty-eight  minutes. 
The  sun  rises,  at  the  summer  solstice, 
about  five  of  our  time,  and  sets  about 
seven ;  at  the  winter  solstice,  it  rises 
after  seven  and  sets  before  five.  The 
day  was  originally  divided  by  the  He- 
brews into  three  unequal  parts  ;  **  eve- 


ning," "morning,"  and 


"noon." 


(Ps. 


Iv.  17.)  The  division  of  the  day  into 
twelve  unequal  hours  was  probably 
known  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  (2 
Kings  XX.  11  ;  Dan.  iii.  6,  15;  Acts 
ii.  15.)  The  sixth  hour  is  always 
noon  throughout  the  year ;  and  the 
twelfth  hour,  is  the  last  hour  of  the 
day.  But  in  summer,  the  twelfth  hour, 
as  all  the  others  were,  was  longer  than 
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DEATH.  Tbu  deilk  ni 
iroTid  preTiom  lo  the  fill  ol  A 
cTident.  DOt  onlj  (ram  ihe  petii 
maiTif  oE  TMt  nmltitndei  of  i 
InrRB  and  sliinll,  ehicllj  of  ipeci 
cstinct,  whieil  b«ve  for  i    ' 
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Tariom  rofla,  btti  lito  from  the 


innocence,  cuuld  seaitelj  bare  1 
nomnt  of  tlie  existence  of  deal! 
deed,  the  itinaleniDg  -ct  death, 
Tiolntlon  olthetcftof  ebedienre 
rlenrl/  lo  imply,  lli«t  Ihe  uA] 
ItiisIunhiidaliDowledgeof  iiAu 
TTxt,  elhctwise,  Ihey  conlJ  no 
Vnown  whM  (ho  threalening 
The  Apo«ilo  (tales,  that  "  hv  od 
aia  entered  into  tbe  world,  and 
by  ini"«nd  that  iho  '-bviaan 
death."  (Rom.  t  3  1  Cor.  x 
ilut  white  these  pwmgei  decli 
miatakeablv,  ihal  in  eoniecj'aiiici 
itcath  acquired  dominion  overt 
mATlracc,  ihey  neither  affirm  noi 
lliat  the  inferior  an imaU  were  n< 
jcct  to  dcathbeforemnn'E  (riniRr 
That  Adam,  whilcin  Eden,  wuc 
of  dyin^,  or  >n  other  irords,  thi 
body  wiu  not  pbysicalljiniTnorU 
lOnstrahle,  from  (he  diatinct  el 
irjrprincipleaofwbiehitiraiGonl 
~1u  ^'lu  of  the  earth,  carthj;" 
of  ilicdnsl,  or  general  loil — them 
■and,  day  and  lime.  The  hnraai 
n»!l,aiofallolhcvniilmBl9,iacO( 
0flliPS:imG-'.  M.i  .  .,^  H.osa 
onslitiue  larpe  snii  essential  p: 
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God  wma  pleased  to  employ  a  naiaral 
MBinf    fhn  tree  of  llle,  the  fruit  of 
wudi  was  the  pledge  of  immortality. 
Still,  eren  with  this  remarkable  appa- 
zttBS  of  andying  life,  Adam  coald  not 
have  lived  for  ever,  so  aa  never  to  have 
had  ft  chance  in  bis  tabernacle;  the 
■cmetare  of  nit  physical  conformation 
waa  not  adapted  for  it.    3at  that  he 
might  have  enjoyed  a  life,  had  he  been 
faithful  daring  the  term  of  his  pro- 
bation, which  should  not  have  been 
terminated  by  death,  bnt  by  an  enno- 
Uing  transition  into  another  state  of 
existence,  is  perfectly  credible.     Bnt 
when  transgression  took  the  place  of 
obedience.  Justice  was  roosed  from 
ki  watchful  repose,  and  proceeded  to 
oseate   the  threatening  of  the  law. 
Bet  in  the  execution  of  the  penalty 
threatened,  no  new  agent  waa  intro- 
daeed   into  the  world;  no  vindictive 
stroke  was  inflicted  on  the  transgres- 
sors; a  removal  from  the  tree  of  life 
alnne  was  necessary ;  then  the  opera- 
tioD  of  natural  causes,  now  no  longer 
eoonteracted,  led  onward  to  mortality, 
the  inevitable  consequence.    The  body 
of  Adam,  as  the  legal  result  of  trans- 
gression,   must    return    to    the   dust 
whence  it  was  taken ;  though  the  time 
sod  manner  of  its  return  were  left  to 
the  decision  of  his  injured  Sovereign. 
By  transgression,  the  first  human  pair 
not  only  forfeited  the  continued  enjoy- 
ment of  natural  life,  but  became  liable 
to  death  in  its  most   comprehensive 
lense, — to  evil  of  every  ki..d,  which 
stands  opposed  to  life  and  holy  happi- 
ness.    Ilcnce  spiritual  life,   the  life 
which  consisted  in  union  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  comported  with  the  image 
of  God,  and  was  a  separate  quality  from 
the  necessary  endowments  of  human 
Baiare,  was  forfeited ;  and  the  inferior 
aaimal  principles  became  the  rulers  of 
the  heart.    (Gen.  ii.  16,  17;  iii.  C— 24; 
Epb.  ii.  1 ;  Col.  ii.  13;  Ueb.  ix.  27.) 
Thoagh  death  temporal  and  spiritual 
hath  faillen  on  the  posterity  of  Adam ; 
yet  oar  Divine  Redeemer  may  be  re- 
jgarded  as  having,  in  each  of  these  senses, 
virtaally  destroyed  death,  and  delivered 
thfjM  who  were  all  their  lifetime  sub- 
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ject  to  bondage.  (Bom.  v.  12—21;  John 
V.  24;  Ueb.  ii.  14,  15.)  To  avail  our- 
selves, however,  of  His  perfect  triumph, 
we  must  believe,  love,  and  obey  Him. 
(John  vi.  83--68;  viii.  51.)  Death  is 
called  a  "departure  ;"  (2  Tim.  iv.  6;) 
a  *'  dissolving  of  the  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle; "  (2  Cor.  v.  1 ;)  a  "  go- 
ing the  way  of  all  the  earth;"  (Josh, 
xxiii.  14;)  a  *' returning  to  the  dust;  " 
(Eccl.  xii.  7 ;)  a  "sleep ; "  (John  xi.  11;) 
also  the  "king  of  terrors."  (Job  xviii. 
14.)  "  The  gates  of  death  *'  signify  the 
grave.  (Job  xxxviii.  17;  Ps.  ixIlS; 
cvii.  18.)  The  "  shadow  of  death  "  de- 
notes the  dominion  of  death,  imminent 
peril  of  life.  (Fs.  xxiii.  4;  Jer.  ii.  6.) 
The  "second  death"  designates  the 
everlasting  perdition  of  the  wicked. 
(James  v.  20;  Rev.  xx.  6,  14;  xxi.  8.) 

DEBIR=orac/«.  l.A  town  east  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  northern  border  of  Gad, 
and  not  far  from  Mahanaim.  (Josh, 
xiii.  26.)  Some  suppose  it  to  be  the 
same  with  Lodebar.  2.  A  place  on  the 
northern  border  of  Judah,  behind  Jer- 
icho. Some  connect  it  with  the  u  ady 
DaboTj  which  falls  into  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Josh.  xv. 
7.)  3.  One  of  the  five  kings  hanged 
by  Joshua.  (Josh.  x.  3,  23,  20.)— 4 
See  KiRJATn  Sepher. 

DEB0RAH=a6ee.  l.A  prophetess, 
the  wife  of  Lapidoth.  She  wus  tho 
judge  or  regent  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  only  woman  who  ever  filled  that 
high  ofiice.  Jabin,  king  of  the  nor- 
thern Caananitcs,  who  dwelt  at  Hazor, 
on  lake  Merom,  had  greatly  oppressed 
the  northern  Hebrew  tribes  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years.  In  the  mean 
time,  Deborah  the  prophetess,  who 
"judged  Israel,"  with  difficulty  roused 
the  llebrews  from  their  despondency, 
and  induced  them  to  burst  the  fetters 
of  their  bondage.  At  length  she  sum- 
moned Barak,  and  made  known  to  him 
the  will  of  God,  that  he  should  under- 
take an  enterprise  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  country.  But  he  nsscnted  only 
on  condition  that  she  would  accompany 
him.  Deborah  and  Barak  repaired  to 
Kedesh,  and,  having  collected  ten  thou- 
sand men,  they  marched  southward, 
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an>i  encmmpeii  on  Mount  Tabor.  Wben 
SiMn.  the  fcener^  of  jAbixu  parsacd 
th«m  to  the  pUin  of  Jeireef.  Bank 
descended  from  Tabor,  attacked  and 
to  completelr  ronted  the  C»naanites» 
that  ther  nerer  recorered  from  the 
blow.  TqU  vras  followed  bj  a  peace 
of  fortr  rears.  Deborah's  triamphal 
sonj;,  belonjrs  indispatabljr  to  the  first 
rank  of  Hebrew  poetnr.  (Jadg.  ir. 
1—21;  T.  1—31.)  2. 'The  narse  of 
Bebekah,  who  attended  her  into  Can- 
aan. She  died  in  the  vicinitr  of  Bethel, 
where  she  was  buried  with  mach  lam- 
entation under  an  oak.  (Gen  xxir. 
59 ;  xxxr.  8.) 

DEBT.  Accoriing  to  the  Mosaic 
law  the  creditor  might  receire  a  pledge 
for  a  debt;  but  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
before  the  door  till  the  debtor  should 
deliver  up  the  article  with  which  he 
could  most  easilj  dispense.  (Deut. 
xxir.  6 — 12;*Job  xxii.  6;  xxir.  3 — 9; 
£x.  xxii.  26,  27.)  An  unpaid  debt 
could  not  be  exacted  from  a  poor 
man  during  the  serenth  or  sabbatic 
year.  (Deut.xv.  I — 11.)  But  at  other 
times,  the  creditor  might  seize  the  her- 
editary land  of  the  debtor,  and  enjoy 
its  produce  until  the  debt  was  paid,  or 
at  least  until  the  year  of  jubilee;  or 
iiis  houses,  which  might  be  sold  in  per- 
petuity, except  those  belonging  to  the 
Levites.  (Iicv.  xxv.  14,  32;  Prov. 
xxii.  27.)  Or,  in  case  the  property 
was  not  sufficient  to  cancel  the  debt, 
or  if  it  so  happened  that  the  debtor 
bad  none,  the  person  of  the  debtor 
might  be  sold,  together  with  his  wife 
and  children.  But  this  selling  for  debt 
was  simply  an  engagement  of  service 
for  so  long  time  as  would  be  sufficient, 
by  the  ordinary  legal  wajjes,  to  pay 
the  legal  claim ;  or  as  a  hired  servant 
until  the  year  of  jubilee.  (Lev.  xxv. 
39—43;  Job  xxiv.  9;  2  Kings  iv.  1; 
Neh.  v.  1—13;  Matt,  xviii.  25.)  If  a 
person  had  become  surety  for  another, 
ho  became,  in  a  legal  sense,  one  with 
the  debtor.  (Prov.  xi.  15,  xvii.  18; 
xxii.  2G.)  Imprisonmentfordebtseems 
to  h  vo  existed  at  a  later  period. 
(Mfitt.  xviii.  34.) 

DEC  A  POLISS = ten  cities.  A  region 
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embraosften  cities,  all,  ezeeptingScy- 
tbopolia,  lying  east  of  the  Jordan. 
Those  cities  seem  to  baTe  been  Scrtho- 
polia,  Hippos.  Qadara,  Dion,  Pella, 
Genua,  PhUadelphia,  Canaiha,  Baph- 
na,  and  Capatolias.  The  mins  of  Pella 
are  verr  extenstTe,  and  are  now  called 
FakiL  'This  district  was  principally 
inhabited  by  Greeks.  (Matt.  tUL 
30—33;  Mark  T.  20;  rii.  31.') 

D  ED  AN  ^prominent  t  1.  A  people, 
with  a  region  of  like  name,  descended 
from  De<Un  the  son  of  Raamah.'  (Gen. 
X.  7 ;  1  ChroiL  i.  9.)  Dedan  is  thought 
to  be  the  same  as  Daden^  an  island  of 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  the  inhabitants 
were  noted  merchants.  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
15;  xxxviiL  13.)  2.  A  people  of  nor- 
thern Arabia,  descended  from  Dedan, 
a  descendant  of  Abraham  and  Ket* 
nrah.  (Gen.  xxv.  3;  1  Chron.  i.  33; 
Jer.  xlix.  8;  xxv.  23;  Ezek.  xxv.  13.) 
The  **  Dedanim  "  appear  to  have  been 
a  people  mnch  egaged  in  traffic  (Isa. 
xxi.  13.) 

DEDICATION,  Pbast  of.  Thi 
festival  was  instituted  by  Judcs  Mae* 
cabaeus  to  commemorate  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple  and  the  renewal  of 
the  temple  worship,  after  the  threa 
years  piofanation  by  Antiochus  Epip* 
hanes.  (1  Mace  iv.  52 — 59;  John& 
22.)  It  was  held  for  eight  days,  com- 
mencing on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the 
month  Chisleu,- which  began  with  the 
new  moon  of  our  December,  Josephoi 
calls  it  the  '*  festival  of  lights  or  Istt- 
terns,"  because  the  Jews  in  his  tioM 
illuminated  their  houses  in  testimony 
of  their  joy  and  gladness  on  this  im- 
portant occasion.  (2  Mace.  x.  €; 
Jos.  Ant.  xii.  7.  7.) 

DEER,  FALLOW.  The  Hebrew 
word  yahhmurj  designates  a  species  of 
deer  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  serrated 
horns,  which  are  cast  every  year; 
probably  the  cervus  dama  or  **  fallow- 
deer."  (Deut.  xiv.  15;  1  Kings  ir.  23.) 

DEGREES,  SoNo  of.  A  title 
found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Psalms 
cxx — cxxxiv.  Some  suppose  they  are 
80  called  from  a  certain  number  of 
rhythm  obvious  in  several  of  them,  by 
which  the  sense  as  it  were  asceiid!i  by 
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fUpt^  the  first  or  last  words 
idiog  daase  being  often  re- 
be  beginning  of  the  sacceed- 
rhos,  inPs.  cxxi: 

t  mine  eyes  unto  the  hSSta, 

)  eOOMlh  MT  HELT, 

p  oometh  from  the  Lord, 
ide  heaven  and  earth. 

not  soffer  thy  foot  to  bo  mored ; 

CPKB  will  XOT  8LC3CBER. 

SLuyaEM.  nor  sleep  will  the 
of  leraeL 

i  la  thy  KESPEE,  etc 

fer  the  Hebrew  title,  Shir 
fA  =  **Sonf?  of  Degrees"  to 
mt  of  the  Psalms,  and  trans- 
>f€ucene,  or  odes  of  atcension, 
them  to  have  been  sang  by 
ITS  while  returning  from  the 
ra  yii.  9  ;)  or  on  their  annual 
Jerusalem  to  celebrate  their 
hence  they  understand 
thes  or  pilgrim  songs, 
71TES ^villagers.  A  pco- 
hich  a  colony  was  led  out 
iria ;  probably  the  Daoi  of 
,  (i.  125,)  and  consequently 
tribe  near  the  Caspian  Sea. 

t=a  thrusting  through,  A 
i  son  was  an  ofiicer  in  king 
household.  (1  Kings  iv.  9.) 
AH  =  whom  Jehovah  hath 

1.  The  father  of  Shemaiah. 
0.)  2.  One  whose  children 
rom  the  exile.  (Ezra  ii.  60  ; 
2.)  3.  The  son  of  Shemaiah. 
i.  12,  25.)  4.  One  of  the  pos- 
aron.  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  18.) 
^H  =  unhappy^  lustfuL  A 
courtesan  to  whom  Samson 

himself ;  and  who  succeed- 
.ying  him  into  the  hands  of 
B.  (Judg.  xvi.  4 — 18.) 
\^=^popular,  A  disciple  and 
>nrer  of  Paul,  who  after- 
(tatized  from  the  faith.  (Col. 
il.  24 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 
^11118=0  votary  of  Ceres, 
ersmith  at  Epncsus,  who 
1  f  ilver  shrines  or  models  of 

which  contained  the  statue 
iess  Diana.  He  excited  a 
be  city  against  Paul.  (Acts 
L5 


xix.  24.)  2.  A  Christian  mentioned 
with  commendation  in  3  John,  12. 

DEMON.— See  Devils. 

DENARIUS.— See  Pbknt. 

DEPUTY.— See  Gotrrnor. 

DERB£=a  s^tn^,  or  juniper'tree.  A 
city  of  Lycaonia  in  Asia  Minor,  sita- 
nted  within  the  confines  of  Isauria. 
Various  ruins  of  a  city  still  exist  at  a 
place  called  Maden=the  Mine,  also 
called  by  the  Turks  Bin  £glisa=ihe 
*^  Thousand  Churches,"  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Karc^dagh  =  the  Black 
Mountain,  which  may  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Derbe.  (Acts  xiv.  6, 20 ; 
xvi.  1 ;  XX.  4.) 

DESERT.  The  deserts  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  Include  uncultivated 
tracts  of  all  kinds.  The  Hebrew  word 
midbar,  translated  '*  desert, "  and 
'*  wilderness,"  properly  designates  open 
pasture  ground,  a  tract  adapted  for 
grazing.  It  is  applied  to  the  desert 
region,  without  settled  inhabitants, 
lying  between  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
through  which  the  Hebrews  wandered 
after  the  exodus.  (Gen.  xxi.  14,  21 ; 
Ex.  iv.  27 ;  xix.  1,  2;  Dent,  xxxii.  10.) 
This  wilderness,  though  destitute  of 
streams  of  water,  except  after  heavy 
rain,  produces,  in  winter  and  spring, 
good  pasturage,  upon  which  sheep, 
goats,  and  camels  feed.  (Ps.  Ixv.  12  ; 
Joel  i.  19.)  It  also  designates  those 
tracts  which  lie  beyond  the  limits  of 
cultivation,  pastures,  like  the  English 
commons,  common  lands ;  and  which 
take  their  names  from  the  neighbour- 
ing cities  or  places,  as  *'  the  desert  or 
wilderness  of  Ziph,"  "of  Zin,"  "of 
Judah,"  etc.  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14  ;  Nunu 
xxvii.  14 ;  Judg.  i.  16;  Matt.  iii.  1.) 
The  Hebrew  hharhah  designates  a  dry^ 
parched,  and  desolate  place,  a  "  wil- 
derness ;"  (Ps.  cii.  6 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  4  Q 
the  "  desert"  of  Sinai.  (Isa.  xlviii.  21.) 
The  word  jeshimon  signifies  utter  waste^ 
and  is  also  applied  to  the  "desert"  or 
"wilderness  of  Sinai;  (Ps.  Ixviii.  7; 
Ixxviii.  40 ;  cvi.  14  ;)  called  "  the  waste 
howling  wilderness."  (Dent,  xxxiu 
10.)  The  word  arabah  designates  a 
region  dry,  sterile,  and  denotes  the 
"desert"  valley  extending  from  the 
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*mf  n  'ius  tc^-Trs  viiir:  .i^-iw  tscc? 
\  ;v  r-:ii.-^v««>^  '  *  Tw  "xrw^r  it  ae 
jt    ■n.T^mr'iv*:    :i  "■ssre'jt  "ai  liar  temLj 

"  •w     •  r'tti  *<■«  .1  3-1^  •*»  s«3.~ 

^t  .  ic  *\.-  :    *  4.1.1  >*T.-5<iai»  *P"  j'^ry- 

*rT  .  ».■  N  '^  r  -»d.Ti^."Tr.  ii""rY»>  «ST.dti» 
*"t  .••..    *C'  T^.  LI   IT-  m  jr  mi  «ir-fc; 

A,vH  x^- .  :s.  :  v\-r  V  ?\  2:. :  ra. 

•*    ■  .  X-*     x  i.  Jw     If  -'cjvc  rufttf  :* 

\>t  tea  ■  •     i.  •  ■«  •  **  ,•«! 3it r •  •>£  a  j«»it -wccoii 

'      :^    111.*  X.  '"*    ^L.ir^r*...  '.  >:  K.!», 
x«  .     *    X*     .  ^  ."  «i':  :*  tf^x  «nu«rx:  T? 


m':n7.r  to  'bLune,  becauM 
3*j.'«cjied  by  cril  tpirite.  1 
•H««r  iiflcxactkm  betveen  d 
faiisna;  and  demoniacal  ae 
i'j  3*K  Bean  thai  no  b]am< 
for  kaTuiff  bronghi 
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yK:*>    *■>  *;r*  ^f.ir'^T.'*     lVsa«.*?i*  are 
*'*.*  ovl.-xi  ; '  •  ik'«-..  *  Jk?j^;c^  :Sr  ■»-.'»'  ' 

x\%  ♦: ;  K.»    x  :♦:  X  ..  :— ^;  f>^.  ' 

^ »,  I :?.  ^  A* :  ^  x*  *cr^  A"  »  or  s'AXTii.siie 

ami  wi!io*»:»*vv»H*  tvt?CR.   r>.<T  irv  n:r-  I 

iW  ;^  and  arv  rvj^nfwn  isi  :a  ihe.r  r5*^T>^- 
m<M>l«  a«  »aMI«  a*  tho  -air :"  ^Kph. 
11.  :f :  vi.  Ii' :>  «nil  as  dwrlhu^ia 
ihe  do«ort  ;  v^Matt.  xii.  4;5 :  Ker. 
xvjii.  L*;>  ami  iu  ihc  •*al»v**."  ^^Maji. 
Nxv.  41;  Luke  viii.  31 ':  Jade,  («:  ^ 
l*eier  iu  4  ;  Kev.  ix.  11.^  A«  »atan's 
coa-^jntorjt  ihcy  n.>ani  over  the  earth, 
entieini:  men  to  moral  eTii.  and  smit- 
inK  them  with  phTftioal  maladies.  In 
tho  production  of  */)^jfjiir(i/eTil  ther  arc 
represented  as  principally  concerned, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  the 
0Qbjects  of  demoniacal  possession,  are 
nowhere  addressed  or  treated  as  being 
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-  laoQ  s^eoaelTcs:  for  there 

-  jc  vib§  kind  ia  which  a  reti 

e«'l  2>  liuvattaed,  prorided  tli 

-3U  sis.    Bat  the  simple  fac! 

ar*  yijiwesscd  br  demons, 

'.•x*afd  ar«oa  and  treated  as  a 

aaii  3<?6  aa  a  crime.    And  in 

rvjrarced  and  treated  as  o 

vT^ief  Biracnloas  powers  of  C 

Hi  case  on:  demons  **  with  a  ^ 

£av«  :b<  disciples  the  same  pt 

ereii  ooe  aaknown  to  the  disi 

:a.z  ievUs  in  the  name  of  Jcsi 

.X.  3^  £>.)    Xor  are  anj  c 

«T^r  aidriMsed  as  harinf;  £ 

7.7  resist,  or  eren  to  modif  j 

«sc«  ol  their  tormentors.    ' 

«^iien::oa  pats  all  the  cases 

xjc»  on  a  ground  entirely 

crvccL  :ha:  of  thow  who  yield  tl 

a»  the  moral  inflaence  of  si 

w^o  are  always  regarded  an 

as  criminiL  and  as  able  to  deli 

s^Ues  from  the  power  of  thci 

We  do  not  know  that  demoni: 

eact  13  the  infliction  of  phys 

w«s  pvcnliar  to  the  time  the 

made  His  appearance.    The 

der:ottS  is  not  changed:  and 

K.ll  hare  an  efficiency  like  t 

ancient  times,  although  matei 

d:ded  by  the  power  of  the  H* 

un  ier  the  eospel  dispensatioi 

DEW.  The  condensed  rapo 
falls  on  the  earth  during  the 
Judea.  during  the  months  < 
M.iy.  Aupi«t,  and  S.*ptembe 
and*  after  the  height  of  sum 
after  the  early,  and  before  t 
rains,  the  earth  is  refreshed  w 
so  copi.ms,  as  in  a  great  mi 
supply  the  place  of  showers, 
theseason  of  drought  thcf^'as; 
the  flowers  fade,  every  greet 
dried  up;  and  were  it  not  foi 
pious  dews,  the  parched  appe 
the  country  would  be  of  muc 
endurance.    (I's.  xxxii.  4 ;  Ix 
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^iitricts  of  the  nnirersc  lie,  and  his 
Jepons  maj   have  traversed    before 
tiiit,  and  hare  left  thereon,  also,  the 
npriota  of  moral  ruin  ?  (Rey.  xii.  9.) 
Hovever,  it  appears  from  Jade  G ;  2 
Peter  ii.  4,  that  the  evil  spirits  or 
ngeU  were  once  good  angels;  but 
'thej  kept  not  their  first  estate," 
vkich  mast  have  been  probationary, 
eitber  on  this  ancient  earth  or  in  some 
I      stker  district  of  the  universe;   and 
*ben  "they  sinned,  God    cast  them 
hwn  to  Tar/ontfrrhell."    (Matt.  xxv. 
41.)  "  Satan** =a</rfr<ary,  is  the  appel- 
htion  given  by  the  Hebrews  to  the 
nchfoc.    (Job  i.  C— 12;ii.  1—7;  1 
^^ron.  xxi.  1 ;  Zech    iii.  1,  2  ;  Matt. 
IB.  26;  Mark  iv.  15;  Lake  xxii.  3; 
Atts  V.  3;  Rom.  xvi.  20;  Rev.  xx. 
1)  The  appellation  "  the  devil"  oc- 
<ns  scill  more  frequently.    He  is  also 
ttlled  «*  the  tempter ;"    (Matt.  iv.  1— 
ll;xiii.  19;  Luke  xxii.  3,  58;  Acts 
».  3:  1   Cor.  vii.  5;)   "Abaddon;" 
(Kev.  ix.  11 ;)  "Bechebul"or  **Beel- 
tebab  ;**  (Matt.  x.  25 ;  xxvii.  12,  24  ;) 
«ad  "  Beliar"  or  Belial."  (2  Cor.  vi. 
15.)   These  appellations  are  not,  how- 
I     ^er,  proper  names,  but  are  significant 
I      <nber  of  satan^s  malignity,  or  of  the 
I      cnotempt  which  men  entertain  for  him. 
I      ^e  Scriptures  speak  of  but  one  devil 
oriaun,  and  also  of  manif  evil  or  nn- 
tlean  spirits,  or  angels  of  satan.     Sa- 
tin is  not  omnipresent,  neither  is  he 
I     omniscient;  so  that  he  cannot  superin- 
I     tend  such  an  infinite  variety  of  mischief 
'     <t  one  and  the  same  moment.    His 
n^ls  are  of  asimilarcharacter and  na- 
.  tare,  while  he  as  the  chief .  is  represented 
ti  merely  the  first  among  equcus,  (Matt. 
ix.34;  xiL  2G;  Acts  X.  38;    Eph.  ii.2; 
Ber.  xii.  7,  9.)    The  apostacy  of  the 
irrt  human   pair  was  attributed   by 
Christ  and  His  apostles  to  the  influence 
'  U  satan.     (2  Cor.  xi.  3;  1  Tim.  ii.  13, 
II;  John  viii.  44;  1  John  iii.  8.)    In 
Kference  to  this  transaction,  and  the 
eovert  way  in  which  be  accomplished 
it,  be  is  named  ^the  dragon,"  and  **the 
old  serpent."  (Rev.  xii.  9;  xx.  2.)  The 
Junncr  in  which  satan   assailed  the 
Ssviour,  his  entrance  into  Judas,  his 
inflaeLce  over  Ananias,  (Act8v.3,)  and  | 
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innnmerablo  other  cases  of  the  like 
kind,  show  what  evil  and  pernicious  in- 
fluence, and  what  power  also,  satan 
has  over  the  hearts  of  men.  The  great 
efforts  made  by  the  persecuting  heathen 
against  the  church,  as  presented  in  Rev. 
xiii.  xix.,  seem  to  originate  from,  and 
to  be  led  on  by  satan.  When  the  Apos- 
tle calls  satan  the  *'god  of  this  world," 
and  the  Saviour  calls  him  the  **prince 
of  this  world,"  it  is  the  world  of  the 
wicked  which  is  meant.  But  let  it  be 
rememberedf  that  all  the  success  of  sa- 
tan is  due  rather  to  the  weakness  and 
wickedness  of  man,  thantohisabsolate 
control  over  him.  The  sacred  writers 
ascribe  the  sins  of  men  mainly  to  their 
own  evil  passions  and  forbidden  lusts, 
which  show  that  thecausatlve  agency  of 
satan  is  not  necessarily  dominant  nor 
compulsory.  (Rom.  i.  21 — 32;  Gal.  t. 
19 — 21;  James  i.  14.)  To  represent 
satan  as  not  only  an  implacable  and 
malignant,  but  also  an  irresistible,  yea, 
quasi-omnipotent  adversary,  as  is  often 
done,  is  not  only  unscriptural  but  an^t- 
scriptural.  Satan  derives  all  his  suc- 
cess from  our  voluntary  subjection  and 
yielding  to  him.  Be  the  power  of  satan 
what  it  may;  be  it  exercised  in  one 
way  or  another  on  our  minds,  either 
by  direct  influence  or  indirect,  it  mat- 
ters not;  he  has  no  power  to  take  cap- 
tive willing  or  not  willint;:  "Give  no 
place  to  the  devil."  What  ever  hii 
power  and  influence  may  be,  it  cannot 
be  such  that  we  are  inadequate  to  meet 
and  repel  it:  ** Resist  the  devil  and  he 
will  flee  from  you."  In  maintaining  that 
the  moral  influence  of  satan  is  resista- 
ble,  the  justice  of  God  in  punishingroan 
for  yielding  to  him,  becomes  manif  est, 
and  can  be  as  clearly  vindicated  as  when 
a  civil  government  punishes  a  culprit  for 
having  been  persuaded  by  some  of  his 
fcllowmcn  to  commit  a  criminal  act. 
The  Scripiurcs  also  represent  satan  in 
some  cases,  as  the  author  o( physical  aji 
well  as  moral  evil.  (Job  i.  12;  Matt  xiu 
20;  Luke  xiii.  IC;  I  Cor.  v.  5;  1  Tim. 
i.  20.)  Peter  speaks  of  Jesus  as  hav- 
ing *' healed  all  that  were  oppressed 
by  the  devil."  (Acts  x.  38.)  In  the 
infliction  of  pbjnical  evil  ho  may  be 
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3£>itir:i  :aiinLJicr7. iij«T*i»-r.  Xdtf innfj 

pA2£*i  ic  bans.     "W^j^n  liie  7rjiXaK  ir 

prccxre-i  tj  zhae  i«jscTicC';a  jc  a  piece 
cf  ^Atzrsfi'  ^i  et^xil  *ud.  >7  ixe  iaoxc 
me*n*-    Ti-*    i..ui-:a'i.  £ie3.  1:1  pars 

mpoa  .3,  djfir:=s  w^xi  lt  :2e  cn^: 
Ub«?r*:ar7  ci  sAisre/   Pie  Talae  of 

i3  the  propenx  of  Hit  Mijiscj,  is  oa< 
of  the  Ujr,r!^  is  the   vcrli.  and  is 
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Coi=  cf  Eph 
DIANA.  A  celebrated  poddesji  of 
the  heaihen  nations  of  antiqaitr.  The 
great  Diana  of  the  Romans  onlr  coin- 
cides  with  the  ArUmis  of  the  (Greeks. 
in  to  far  as  she  represented  the  moon. 
The  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  like  the 
Af  htoFPth  of  the  Syrians,  and  the  Isi<t 
of  the  P^fryptians,  was  bat  the  personi- 
fication  of  nature,  the  principle  of  fer> 
tility  and  fecandity.  She  is  nsaally 
represented  as  a  female  figure,  with 
many  breasts,  and  encircled  with  nu- 
merous bands  from  the  head  to  the 
fc.'t.  Her  worship  was  attended  with 
peculiar  splendour  and  magnificence  at 
Kphcsus;  and  her  temple  in  that  city 
was  so  vast  and  beautiful,  aa  to  be 
ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world:  but  its  crcat  glory  was  the 
image,  called  lJioj)et€s=Jove-(ie6cend'  ' 
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tf£  vstcSl  cm  dawfroBliesTeii.  (Acts 
^:e.  ti  gj  )  We  give  a  coin  of 
EaaesoL  cauaiaiag  a  figure  of  Diana; 
i3ii  xh^  iascxipcioii  shows  that  the 
F,aamtAn^  were  ^  worahippen,"  pro- 
»r>  zampZt-tmtpen,  mierutamSt  to  the 
EQOAMs  D*aBa.* 

DEBLAIM  =  eaha  of  dried  fi|ci. 
7^  tisoer  of  Hoica'i  wife.  (Hos.  L  3.) 

DrBLATH=<a£tf  of  dried  fi^t.  A 
ixT-ci  oa  tbe  eastern  border  of  Moab. 

DIBLATELUM  =  f via  cdbes.  A 
cirr  cf  Moab;  (Xum.  xxxiii.  46:)  also 
caOcd  *-  Bech-Dibla^aim"  =  house  of 
£cr*-cizibnt.    (Jer.  xlriii.  22.) 

DIBOX  «  /taiM,  woMiimg.      1.  A 
city  oa  the  eastern  border  of  Moabi  on 
:a<a}cthenibaak3of  theAmon.  (Nam. 
izKxitL  43^  46l)    The  city  was  rebnib 
t>  r  :he  Gaditea.  (Nam.  xxxii.  34,)  aid 
vT^ed  -"  D;boo  Gad ;"  it  was  af  terwahb 
assi^med  to  Beaben;  (Josh.  xiii.  9, 17j) 
aad  at  Last  again  occupied  by  the  M9> 
abites.  (Isa.  xr.  2;  Jer.  xlriii.  18,  21) 
Oace  br  an  interchange  of  the  letteif 
n  and  l  this  name  is  written  ^Dimos" 
=pitice  o/streoMu.    (Isa.  xv.  9.)    Ths 
ruins  are  of  considerable  extent  asd 
stUl  retain  the  name  of  Dhibatu    2.  A 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  (Neh.  xL 
25':)  also  written  **Dtmonah=:/>&ici ^  ' 
strtams."*    (Josh.  xr.  22.) 

DIBRI=e/o9Mrnf,  or  one  from  tk 
fields.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  DiO* 
(Lev  xxir.  11.) 

DU)UACUMA=a  doMe  dradma, 
A  Greek  silver  coin  eqaal  to  the  Je«^ 
ish  half  shekeL  This  makes  it  eqii- 
valent  to  about  fifteen  pence  EngUilH 
or  perhaps  a  little  more.  This  ssm 
constituted  the  yearly  tribnte  paid  Ij 
evcnr  Jew  to  the  temple.  Hence  it  if 
rendered  **  tribute."  (Matt,  xviu  24^ 
niar^n ;  Ex.  xxx.  13,  15.)  It  waf 
<iifferent  to  the  "  tribute"  paid  by  tbs 
Jews  to  the  Roman  emperor. — Set 
Draciuca. 

DIDYMUS.— See  Thom  ab. 

DIKE  =>s/ice.  The  heathen  godden 
of  justice,  the  same  as  Nemesis  br  Ven- 
)(eancc.  In  Acts  xxviii.  4,  this  word  if 
rendered  "vengeance,"  appcHatively* 

DIKLAH  =  palm  tree  rtgioiu     A 
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4eieendant  of  Shem,  wbo  gave  name 
ft«  dtstrici  of  Joktanic  Arabia,  which 
yrobably  abounded  in  palm  trees.  Fer- 
ihaps  tlie  district  of  the  Mincti,  in 
Tcnen,  which  was  rich  in  palm  trees. 
(Gen.  X.  27;  1  Chron.  i.  21.) 

DlLEAN=^oiir£//€/dL    A  city  in 
fbt  tribe  of  Jndah.  (Josh.  xr.  88.) 

DILL.  The  Greek  word  anethoiL, 
lendered  ^ anise"  properly  designates 
the  dUU  as  given  in  the  margin.  (Matt, 
xxiii.  23.)  The  seeds  of  the  anethum 
pweuftns  or  eU/l,  were  like  the  cum- 
■ua  andthe  coriander,  used  for  spicing 
Many  kinds  of  meat  in  order  to  give 
Ihem  an  agreeable  flaTonr. 

VIMS  AH  =zdunglulL     A  Levitical 
4ltj  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulnn ;  perhaps 
it  modern  village  JJamoii,  south  east 
kam  Accho.  (Josh.  xxi.  35.) 
BIMON.— See  Dibon. 
DlMONAH.— See  Dibok. 
pis  AH  =judgedj  that  is  acquitted^ 
9adicaietL     The  only  daughter  of  Ja- 
^  and  Leah.  (Gen.  xxx.  21.)  When 
W  father  dwelt  not  far  from  the  cuun- 
^  occupied  by  the  Hivites,  prompted 

i cariosity,  **she  went  out  to  see  the 
i)(hters  of  the  land,"  probably  to  a 
^val,  when  she  was  defiled  by  She- 
^em,  a  prince  of  the  Uivites.  This 
^rage  was  avenged  by  her  brothers, 
^ho  exterminated  the  Shcchimitcs. 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  1 — 31.)  It  appears  from 
9^0.  xlvi.  15,  that  Dinah  was  still  iiv« 
^  ill  the  partriarch*s  family,  and  ac- 
"ComiMnie^j  him  into  £;:ypt. 

DINAITES.  An  Assyrian  people 
trttifferred  to  Samaria.  (Ezra  iv.  9.) 

DIN  HA  BAH  =  robber's  den.,  An 
^mitish  royal  city.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32 ; 
iCliron.  i.43.) 

BINNKR.— See  Meals. 

DlONYSlUS  =  Jovetouched.  A 
>Cttber  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Areo- 
yipu  at  Athens,  who  was  converted 
Oder  the  preaching  of  Paul.  (Acts 
J»ii.  34.) 

WOTREPHES  =  Jove-nourished, 
An  officer  in  the  church  at  Corinth. 
*lko  seems  to  have  exercised  a  most 
sficions  And  unwarrantable  power.  (3 
Mn  9,  10.) 

DIPHA  I'H.— See  Riphath. 
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DISCERNING  OF  SPIRITS.  One 
of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  which  some  of  the  faithful 
were  enabled  to  test  the  spirits  of  those 
who  professed  to  be  divinely  inspired, 
whether  they  were  of  God.  It  was  a 
most'desiralile  gift  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Christian  church, when  false  pro- 
phets and  wicked  spirits  abounded  on 
every  side.  (1  Cor.xii.lO;  1  John  iv.  1.) 

DISCIPLE.  One  who  receives  in- 
struction from  another.  \Vc  read  of 
*'the  disciples  of  Moses,"  (John  ix. 
28,)  "the  disciples  of  John,"  (Matt, 
xi.  2,)  and  'Uhe  disciples  of  Christ." 
In  the  NevTestament,  "  disciple"  de- 
notes a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but 
n<it  always  a  true  follower.  (Matt.xxvi. 

20,  21  ;  John  vi.  C6 ;  Luke  xiv.  25, 
2G;  xxvii.  33.)  "Disciple"  is  often 
used  instead  of  apostle  in  the  gospels ; 
(Luke  ix.  1 :)  but  subsequently,  apos- 
tles were  distinguished  from  disciples. 
(Lnke  x.  1,  23.) 

DISEASES.  In  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  world,  diseases,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  simplicity  in  the  mode  of 
living,  were  but  few  in  number.  The 
diseases  prevalent  in  Palestine,  and 
other  countries  of  a  similar  climate, 
were  ophihalniia,  leprosy,  and  other 
cutaneous  diseases,  malignant  fevers, 
dysentery,  dropsy,  paralysis,  epilepsy, 
melanchuly,  »nd  insanity.  In  many 
cases  diseases  are  ascribed  to  the 
immediate  interference  of  the  Deity. 
(Deut.  xxviii.  CO  ;  2  Kings  xix.  35  ;  1. 
Chron.  xxi.  12 — 15;  Ps.  xxxix.9 — 11; 
Acts  xii.  23.)  From  an  early  period 
we  find  the  agency  of  evi  spirits 
employed  to  afflict  and  trouble  men. 
(1  Sara.  xvi.  14  ;  Job  ii.  7  ;  Mntt.  xvii. 
15:  Mark  v.  11 — 15;  Luke  ix.  38 — 
40.)  Among  the  multitudes  which  re- 
sorted to  our  Saviour  to  be  healed  of 
all  manner  of  diseases,  there  would  be 
found  a  fearful  list  of  painful,  and,  to 
mere  human  agency,  incurable  com- 
plaints, which  he  removed  with  a  word. 

—  See  PHY8ICIAN. 

DISH. — Sec  Bowls,  and  Cup 
DlSHAN=<7o^c//c,  or  antelope.     A 
chief  of  the  Edomites.     (Gen.  xxxvi, 

21,  30;1  Chron.  i.  38,  42.) 
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DJSUO'S = gazelle,  or  anfclope.  I.  A 
chief  of  the.  Kdomitcs ;  also  a  region 
benrinf?  his  name.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21, 
30;  I  Chron.  i.  38.)  2.  A  (;randpou 
of  Scir.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  25;  1  Chron. 
i.41.) 

DISPENSATION.  This  word,  in 
its  scriptural  use  generally  denotes  a 
plan  or  scheme,  prescribed  and  reveal- 
ed by  God,  for  Ilis  own  glory  and  for 
the  advantnsre  and  happiness  of  His 
creatures.  The  several  dispensations 
of  religion  revealed  to  mankind  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  as  that  of  the  Patri- 
archs, that  of  Moses,  and  that  of 
Christ,  the  perfection  and  ultimate 
object  of  every  other,  were  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  the  human  race  at 
these  several  periods ;  and  all  in  regular 
Buccession,  were  mutually  connected 
SI  d  rendered  preparatory  one  to  the 
other  ;  and  all  were  subservient  to  the 
design  of  saving  the  world,  and  pro- 
moting the  perfection  and  happiness  of 
its  rational  and  moral  inhabitants. 
(Eph.  i.  10;iii.  2;  Col.  i.  26.) 

DISPERSION.    This  term  is    ap- 
plied to  those  Jews  and  their  posterity, 
who,   after  the  captivities  of  Assyria 
and  Chaldea,  did  not  return  to  their 
own   country,  but  continued    in    the 
countries  of  their  exile,  and  also  to 
those  who  weresubscquently  "scattered 
abroad"  by  the  Greek  and  Syrian  con- 
quests,   (isa.  xi.   12  ;  Jer.   xxv.   34  ; 
Kzck.  xii.  14,  15 ;  xxii.  15  ,  John  vii. 
8.').)     The   dispersion,   as    a    distinct 
element,   had  a  marked  influence  on 
the   character   of  the  Jews,  both   in 
Palestine  and   in   the  regions  where 
they   were  scattered;   and  its  effects 
were  no  less  marked  on  the  Gentile 
populations  among  whom  they  dwelt. 
The  dispersion  was  evidently  a  provi- 
dential preparation  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  ;  and  its  influence  in  the 
rapid  promulgation  of  the  new  religion 
can  scarcely  be  overrated.    The  mixed 
assembly  of  Jews  from  which  the  first 
converts  were  gathered  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  represented  the  several  divi- 
sions of  the   wide  spread  dispersion 
smon;;  the  nations;  and  these  converts 
carried  back  with  them  the    gospel 


which  they  bad  receiredf  and  prepared 
the  way  for  other  lahonrers  in  the 
mission  field  of  the  world.  (Acts  ii.  5— 
12.)    Peter  and  Jamea  wrote  to  the 
tribes  who  were  scattered  abroad,  who 
were  called  '*  the  dispersion.**  (1  Peki. 
1;  James  i.  1.) 
DISTAFF.— See  Weatikow 
DIVINATION.     The  practice  of 
illusory  arts  in  fbretellingfatnreeTeati,. 
In  the  early  ages  numerous  divinatloof 
and  juggling  tricks  werepractiMd  ;an# 
the  imposters  who  practised  them  wen 
held  in  distingnisbed  hononr.    (Geo. 
xli.  8  ;  Ex.  vii.  11—18  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  8.1 
The  imposters  who  bore  the  name  efn 
necromancers  and  enchanters^  pretended  ; 
that  they  were  able,  bj  their  incaati-  '. 
tions,  to  summon  back  departed  spirili 
from  their  abodes.  (Dent,  xriii.  10,  IL) 
Some  of  them  were  ventriloqaistSi  vhi- 
themselves  uttered  the  communicatiHl   . 
which  they  pretended  to  receive  fntt    . 
the  dead,  as  the  witch  of  Endor;  (I    ■ 
Sam.  xxviii.  12;)  and  those  **  tbatpHf - 
and  mutter  ;'*   (Isa.  viii.  19 ;  xix.  tl. 
xxix.  4 ;)  also  called  *'  soothsajML 
(Acts  xvi.  16.)    Other  diviners  diwr 
their  predictions  from  the  clouds;  (JJBU 
xix.  26;  Deut.  xviii.  10,  H;  Isa.  ft. 
G  ;)  from  the  stars  ;  (Dan.  ii.  2  ;)  fjam  .; 
the  condition  of  the  internal  partaiC 
animals ;   (Ezek.  xxi.  21  ;)  from  str^ 
'penis  ;  (Lev.  xix.  26  ;  Deut.  xviiL*  W  ; 
Acts  xvi.  16;)  and  by  means  of  ujj'b— 
of  different  colours.    (Ezek.  xxL  tir 
22;  IIos.  iv.  12.)     Oracles  were  COB* 
suited  previously  to  any  transaction  vi 
great  moment ;  but  they  alwaya  n* 
turned  ambiguous  answers.    In  Gcfl*- 
xli  V.  5,  it  is  said  of  Joseph*s  cup  that  W 
^^  divined"  by  it ;  but  the  term  majfis' 
ply  mean  that  he  tested  or  made  trial' 
of  his  brethren  by  it.    Divination  wai- 
a  prevailing  sin  among  the  Hcbrevi^ 
and  in  all  its  forms  is  reprobated  wilk 
marked  severity  by  the  law  of  Moscir 
inasmuch  as  they  who  practised  iiielt 
artspretended  to  a  knowledge  of  futnri 
events,  which  belongs  to  God  nloM^ 
and  virtually  disclaimed  His  allegianee* 
(Lev.  XX.  6,  27;  Deut.  xviii.  9—14;- 
Jer.  xiv.  14  ;  Ezek.  xiii.  8,  9  ;  2  Pet.  L 
19.)    The  Hebrews  were  not  withoaS 
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Isvfnl  means  of  inqniring  into  the  f a- 
tBc ;  thej  had  the  prophets  or  seers, 
aid  the  Urim  and  Thammim ;  and  God 
ksrhif;  thas  made  provision  even  for 
the  infirmities  of  His  people,  all  other 
Bodes  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  f  u- 
tare  erents  were  forbidden  nnder  the 
severest  penalties.  To  be  stoned  to 
death  was  the  punishment  denounced 
•gainst  diviners  and  those  who  con- 
iiited  them  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
fttt  none  were  likely  to  do  so  save 
those  who,  ou  account  of  the  unlawful- 
less  of  their  designs,  could  not  consult 
ihe  lawful  oracles,  or  those  to  whom 
m  Mccqunt  of  their  offences,  those  ora- 
fks  were  sealed. 

,  DIVORCE.  The  dissolution  of  the 
ftirriage  relation.  As  the  Hebrews 
t^iid  a  stipulated  price  for  the  privi- 
ihgt  of  marrying,  they  presumed  that 
'mj  were  at  liberty  to  renounce  or 
ivoTce  their  wives  whenever  they 
^tted.  (Mic.  ii.  9 ;  Mai.  ii.  11— U.) 
ihis  state  of  things  was  not  equitable 
H  regarded  the  women,  and  very  often 
iijarious  to  both  parties.  Moses,  on 
ittoont  of  the  hardness  of  the  people's 
karts,  did  not  see  fit  to  prohibit  divorce 
iirectly,  but  chose  rather  to  evade  and 
ttmnteract  the  ancient  custom,  by 
|iying  a  restriction  upon  the  husband, 
is  refusing  him  permission  to  repudi- 
ite  the  wife  without  giving  her  a  bill 
•f  divorce,  in  which  was  set  forth  the 
^ate,  place,  and  cause  of  her  repudia- 
tion. He  farther  enacted,  that  the 
lepvdiated  wife  was  at  liberty  to  marry 
*boiD  she  pleased.  And,  in  case  she 
^  not,  meanwhile  been  married  to 
mother  person,  the  husband  was  at 
Ifterty  to  receive  her  back  ;  but  if  she 
hsd  been  thus  married,  she  could  never 
iftenrards  become  the  wife  of  her  first 
liiband, — a  law  which  the  faith  due 
tithe  second  husband  clearly  required. 
(Detit.  xxiv.  1 — 4  ;  Jer.  iii.  1  ;  Matt.  i. 
u;xix.  8.)  Christ  limited  the  per- 
Biition  of  divorce  to  the  single  case  of 
id«ltery  ;  nor  was  this  limitation 
^•iiecessary ;  for  at  that  time  it  was 
Cenmon  for  the  Jews  to  dissolve  the 
Vuoo  upon  very  slight  and  trivial 
imences.  (Matt.T.  31,  32;  xix.  1—9 ; 
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Mark  x.  2—12 ;  Luke  xvi.  18.)  At 
that  period  some  of  the  more  powerful 
of  the  Jewish  matrons  appear  to  have 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  ladies  of 
Rome,  and  to  have  exercised  in  their 
own  behalf  the  same  power,  that  was 
granted  by  the  Mosaic  law  only  to 
their  husbands.  (Mark  vi.  17 — 29  ;  x. 
12  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11  ;  xviii.  7.) 

DIZAHAB=^^o/</,  place  rich  an 
gold,  A  place  in  the  Arabian  desert ; 
probably  now  called  Da/tab,  a  cape  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Elanitic  gulf, 
abonndinflr  in  palms.  (Dent.  iv.  1.) 

DOCTOR  OF  THE  LAW.  The  Greek 
word  didaskaloSf  rendeied  "doctor," 
(Luke  ii.  4f>;  v.  17,)  and  "master," 
(Matt.  X  24,  25;  Luke  vi.  40;  John 
iii.  13,)  properly  designates  a  teacher  of 
the  Jewish  law.  The  same  title  was 
applied  to  Christ;  (Matt.  viii.  19  ;  xii. 
34 ;  xvii.  24 ;)  to  John  the  Baptist ; 
(Luke  iii.  12:)  to  Paul;  (1  Tim.  li.  7;) 
and  to  other  Christian  teachers.  (1  Cor. 
xii.  28,  29.)  The  Jewish  doctors  or 
teachers  socm  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  scribes  and  lawyers j  as  rather 
teaching  oralltfy  than  giving  written 
opinions.  They  were  mostly  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees  ;  and  taught  or 
disputed  in  the  temple,  in  synagogues, 
or  wherever  they  could  find  an  audi- 
ence. The  subjects  on  which  they  lec- 
tured were  commonly  intricate,  and  of 
no  great  utility;  and  any  disciple,  who 
chose,  might  propose  questions,  upon 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  remark  and 
give  their  opinions.  Tliey  were  self- 
constituted  teachers,  and  had  no  fixed 
salary ;  hence  they  generally  acquired 
a  subsistence  by  the  exercise  of  some 
art  or  han«Jicraft.  Occasionally  they 
received  a  present  from  their  disciples, 
which  was  called  a  "double  honour," 
properly  a  liberal  honorary.  (1  Tim.  v. 
17.)  Instruction,  knowledge,  or  learn- 
ing, is  frequently  called  </oc<rinc.  (Dcut. 
xxxii.  2;  Mutt.  xv.  9;  Tit.  i.  9;  Heb. 
xiii.  9.) 

DOl>Al=friendly,  One  of  David's 
captains;  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  4;)  also 
called  "  Dodo."  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9  ;  1 
Chron.  xi.  12.) 

DODANIM.     A   Grecian   people. 
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(Gen.  X.  4.)  Some  suppoM  the  inhabi- 
tants of  DodonOy  a  city  of  Epirtu  to  be 
intended.  Others  think  the  word 
should  read  Dardanin,  referring  to  the 
Dardani  or  Trojans.  Probably  the 
correct  reading  is  Rodanim  =  the 
Bhodians,  whicn  is  expressed  by  the 
Samaritan  and  Septnagint,  and  by  the 
Hebrew  text  itself  in  1  Chron  i.  7,  and 
in  the  marjnn  of  oar  version. 

DODANAH  =  friend  of  Jehovah, 
The  father  of  Eliczer.  (2  Chron.  xx. 
«7.) 

DODO =/hen(/.  1.  A  man  of  Issa- 
char.  ( Jadg.  x.  I .}  2.  The  father  of 
Elhanan.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24;  1  Chron. 
xi.  26.)    3.— See  Dodai. 

DOEG=/ear/u/.  An  Edomite,  and 
the  chief  of  Saul's  herdsmen ;  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  order  of  Saul,  slew 
the  priests,  without  scruple  or  reluct- 
ance. (1  Sam.  xxi.  7;  xxii.  9 — 19; 
Ps.  Hi.  in  the  title.) 

DOG.  By  the  Mosaic  law,  this  ani- 
mal was  declared  unclean,  and  regard- 
ed by  the  Hebrews  with  peculiar  con- 
tempt.  (Ex.  xi.  7;  xxii. 3 1  ;Deut.  xxiii. 
1 8.)  But  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
dogs  as  well  as  cats,  were  regarded 
with  veneration.  The  state  of  dogs 
among  the  Hebrews  was  the  same  as 
it  now  is  in  the  East,  where,  having 
no  owners,  they  prowl  about  the  streets 
in  troops,  and  get  their  living  generally 
as  they  can,  from  the  offals  which  are 
cast  into  the  gutters,  and  are  often  on 
the  point  of  starvation;  and  in  the 
night  even  attack  living  men.  (Ps.  lix. 
-6,  14,  15.)  They  sometimes  preyed 
upon  human  fl^sh,  and  licked  the  blood 
of  the  slain.  (I  Kings  xiv.  11 ;  xxi.  19 ; 
xxii.  38 ;  2  Kings  ix.  10,  36.)  The 
only  nseful  purpose  to  which  dogs  ap- 
pear to  have  been  put  was  to  guard 
the  flocks.  (Ex.  xi.  6,  7;  Job  xxx.  1 ; 
Ida.  ivL  10,  11.)  Among  the  Hebrews 
to  compare  a  person  to  **a  dog**  was 
the  most  det^rading expression  possible. 
(1  Sam.  xxiv.  14;  2  Sam.  iii.  8 ;  ix.  8 ; 
Isa.  Ixvi.  3.)  The  Jews  called  them- 
selves the  *' children,"  and  the  Gentiles 
I*  dogs."  (Matt.  XV.  26.)  Violent  and 
impure  men  are  compared  to  dogs. 

<Pi.xxii.l6;lix.6— 16;Deut.xxiii.l8; 
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2  Pet  u.  22 ;  Phil.  liL  2.)  A 
who  are  shut  oat  of  the  kin 
heaven  are  called  ''dogs,  sc 
etc.    (Bev.  xxii.  15.) 

DOMINIONS.— See  Anoi 

DOOB.  Among  the  ancie 
tians,  and  Hebrews  the  doora 
made  of  stone  or  wood,  were 
cd  or  moved  by  means  of  pivo 
projected  from  the  ends  of 
folds,  both  above  and  below, 
per  pivots,  which  were  the 
were  inserted  in  sockets  su 
large  to  receive  them  in  the  li 
lower  ones  were  secured  in  \ 
ponding  manner  in  the  tl 
(Prov.  xxvi.  14.)  Such  doors 
not  nncommon  in  the  E  ^st ; 
nsnally  fastened  by  a  lock, 
bar.  (Jndg.  iii.  25 ;  xvi.  3 ;  S 
V.  5;  Job  xxxviii.  10.)  A 
opened*'  denotes  the  free  exe 
propagation  of  the  gospel.  ( 1 
9 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12 ;  Col.  iv.  3.] 
applies  the  term  to  Himself, ' 
door."  (John  x-  9.)  The  e: 
in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  10,  "I  had  rat 
door-keeper  in  the  house  of  i 
is  correctly  read  in  tiie  ma 
would  choose  rather  to  sit  at  t 
hold  ;*'such  a  position  being  p 
to  the  splendid  dwellings  of  th 
where  the  worship  of  God  is  i 

DOPHKAH=ifciM)ci5:in«7,  or/ 
A  place  in  the  wildcrnes! 
(Num.  xxxiii.  12 )  Sectz 
pares  a  place  called  eUTohbt 
Dophkah. 

DOB  =  a  dweUing,  habit 
maritime  city,  about  eight  mi 
of  Ciesarea,  situated  on  a  kin 
insula  in  the  Mediterranea 
pass  where  Mount  Carmel  coi 
It  was  the  capital  of  a  kii 
the  time  the  Hebrews  entercc 
It  was  assigned  to  the  hal: 
Manasseh.  The  region  w 
Naphcth-Dor*'=^ei^A/  of  D< 
lared  "  border,"  "  coast,^*  an* 
of  Dor."  (Josh.  xi.  2 ;  xii. 
11 ;  Judg.  i.  27;  1  Kings  iv. 
ruins  of  Dor  are  near  Tantu 
crable  village  of  some  thirt; 
the  inhabitants  are  all  Muhai 
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la  1SC6,  the  Palestine  Explnmtion 
Piatf  saw  men  qnarryinf;  stone  at  Tan- 
!■»  for  the  Joppa  market ;  they  had 
yatd  a  great  portion  of  the  mound 
St  the  ancient  city,  hat  no  remains 
•f  a  temple  or  other  public  buildings 
vce  Tisible. 

DOBCAS.  =  fftuidle.  This  Greek 
WMistbesameastheSyriacTABiTHA. 
I^was  the  name  of  a  charitable  and 
|ioas  Christian  widow  of  Joppa.  whom 
Ptter  raised  from  the  dead.  (Acts  ix. 

DO  rHAN=fiiM>  veZZf.  A  place  in 
As  north  of  Samaria,  were  Joseph's 
Imhren  sold  him ;  and  also  where  the 
I'tRian  troops  attempted  to  seize  £li- 
;*.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17,  28 ;  2  Kings  vi. 
ill)  Dr.  Robinson  describes  its  site, 
^•a  fine  green  hill  covered  with  ruins, 
r.W  a  fountain  at  its  southern  base, 
that  twelve  miles  north  by  west  from 
is,  in  a  broad  and  very  fertile 

JDOVE.  This  beautiful  genus  of 
comprising  the  pigeons,  doves, 
M  turtles,  in  their  wild  state  build 
Ifednally  in  holes  in  the  rocks ;  but 
*We  frequently  domesticated.  (Gen. 
^8—12;  Sol.  Song  ii.  14;  Jer.  xlviii. 
ft;Isa.  Ix.  8.)  Doves  were  accounted 
(itaa  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  were 
Hedsmongthe  Jewish  sacrifices.  (Lev. 
3*.  6—8 ;  Gen.  XV.  9 ;  Matt.  xxi.  12; 
Hark  xi.  15 ;  Luke  ii.  24 ;  John  ii.  14.) 
When  a  child  was  bom,  the  mother 
Hs  rrqaire^i,  within  a  certain  time,  to 
IriBg  a  lamb  and  a  young  pigeon,  or 
M>  -dove,  for  offerings ;  but  if  she 
Hs  too  poor  to  afford  a  lamb,  she 
•%ht  brin;!  two  turtles,  or  two  young 
n»ms,  (Lev.  xii.  6 — 8  ;  Num.  vi. 
!•)  Tboa  we  may  judge  of  the  poverty 
flflfarv,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  when, 
^m  Mis  presentation,  she  brought  to 
ffii  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  two  birds 
iMIead  of  a  lamb.  This  she  could  not 
Wvedone,  had  she  at  the  time  been 
Mebed  with  the  gold  and  costly  gifts 
if  the  Miigi.  (Luke  ii.  24.)  To  supply 
■otbers,  who  came  from  a  distance, 
^  the  means  of  making  the  custom- 
■t  offerings,  the  priest  permitted  the 
lue  of  doves  in  the  courts  of  the  temple. 
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Our  Lord  drove  out  those  who  traded 
in  pigeons,  because  the  house  of  prayer 
was  not  a  fit  place  for  merchandise. 
(Matt.  xxi.  12;  Mark  xi.  15  ;  John  iu 
14 — 16.)  The  dove  is  mentioned  as 
an  emblem  of  purity  and  innocence ; 
(Ps.  Ixiv.  19 ;  Sol.  Song  i.  15  ;  iv.  1 ;  v. 
2, 12 ;  vi.  9 ;)  and  the  symbol  of  mourn- 
ing in  solitude.  (Isa.  xxxviii.  14 ;  Ezek. 
vii.  16 ;  Nah.  ii.  7 ;  Matt.  x.  16.)  The 
Holy  Spirit  descended,  as  a  dove 
descends,  upon  our  Saviour  at  Hia 
bnptism.  (Matt.  iii.  16;  Mark  i.  10; 
Luke  iii.  22 ;  J<>hn  i.  32.) 

DOVES*  DUNG.  In  the  famine  in 
Samaria,  it  is  said  that  **  an  ass's  head 
was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver, 
and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  doves' 
dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver.''  (2 
Kings  vi.  25.)  Some  understand  the 
passage  literally;  since  it  is  not  in- 
credible that  persons  oppressed  by 
severe  famine  should  devour  even  the 
excrements  of  animals.  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  famine  and  pestilence  in 
Egypt,  A.D.  1200, 1201,  written  in  Ara- 
bic by  the  physician  Abd-allatif,  wo 
have  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
2  Kings  vi.  24 — 30.  He  says,  "vast 
multitudes  also  sought  refuge  in  the 
cities  of  Misr  and  Cairo;  and  the  poor 
already  pressed  by  the  famine  which 
increased  continually,  were  driven  to 
devour  dogs,  and  the  carcases  of  ani- 
mals and  men,  yea,  even  the  excrements 
of  both."  In  the  famine  in  England, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  a.d. 
1316,  it  is  said  that  pigeon's  dung  was 
eaten  by  the  poor.  The  general  opinion, 
however,  is  that  what  is  called  "doves* 
dung,"  was  a  coarse,  cheap  kind  of 
vegetable  food,  a  kind  of  chick-pea. 
Until,  bean  or  tare,  of  which  great 
quantities,  parched  and  dried,  are  sold 
in  Cairo  and  Damascus,  and  muck 
used  in  journies,  and  particularly  by 
the  great  pilgrim-caravan  to  Mecca. 
Tliomson  says,  "the  Arabs  give  the 
most  quaint,  obscure,  and  ridiculous 
names  to  their  extraordinary  edible 
mixtures." 

DOWUY.  In  the  East,  the  bride- 
groom pays  to  the  father  of  his  bride,  a 
sum  of  money,  or  value  to  his  sutisfac- 


'  Trix  Ac  Pcrriu  daminioii.  Tbe 
r  i'-!i  £>ric  of  Duiu  Bjttupea,  ac- 
:-:r:.-f  uAc  ipMimeM  weighed  bj 
Z*-.  Sen^ri,  *«c  fif leen  e™  iu  hearw 
~ia  i>  E-d:sh  gainra,  >d4  their  in- 
Trv=KC  T^i«  mar  be  reckoned  u 
;T-:T7-£Te  ihilliiigt.  Be  tt'w  coined 
iiz-^i  ii  bItct,  ooe'of  which  U  in  the 
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the  narpn 
T:n>  term  "drscon"  is  umii,  m  I6e 
New  Tef lament,  »vmbo'icallv  for  "ihat 
o:J  k  pent,  rallc'j  (he  devil."'  (Rev. 
Sii,  r.—lT:  xiii.  3. 4. 1 1 :  xvi.  13:  xx.  3.) 

im.VGUS- WELL.— Sec  Giii.'S. 

llltAM.  Thcllehrew<.or<./<ii',/'n'-.n. 
iTnJi;red"<Jram,"(Eiraii  fWjNch.vii. 
Tl>—72,)anii  the  word arfacZ-on.  also ren- 
dcffd  -drBm,"  (1  Chrnn.  xiix.  7:  Eira 
\vi,  37,)iieB\Sy  the  bair  or  rijurt  n/Ifti- 
rim,  hence,  porhnp*.  roy.iA  an  J  are  Ihc 
DanieH  a[  a  Pertian  cum  of  pure  jiold,  I 
^alao  amoDg  tbe  Jem  while  | 


'  usailr  bear  the  ima^ 
'  «:;h  a  tUra.  Thii  ancient  coin  ii  ■» 
ta^lr  the  carlieit  coined  moneT  wbiA 
■ai  kccwn  to  the  Jen*,  and  niedM 
a  c'rctilating  medinm  by  them. 

DREAM.  A  dream  ii  pcrhapt  not 
$o  [Es:h  oar  mental  Mate  and  idtoIu- 
;  j:7  orcralioni  doring;  aleep,  as,  at  tbi 
moment  or taminp  point,  when  we  drop 
;r.ioi'ceporai[akcrTOmit.  Snchtbeiiat 
tfai:  pvicE.  ii  Ifae  exlreme  rapiditj  wilk 
whiirb  the  menial  operation*  are  per- 
formed, or  rather  with  which  the  ma- 
tenal  changes  on  which  tbe  ideai  d»> 
rer.d.  are  excited  in  the  bemiipheiieal 
Cancl'a.  that  tbe  relationi  of  time  aod 
of  (pace  arc  alike  annibilatod.  So  ihl^ 
it  woold  leem.  that  what  we  rail  a 
leanhr  dream,  in  which  the  mind  haJ 
pa»»ed  over  so  much  gronni),  and  mud 
upon  inch  a  Tariely  of  jceneiy,  paued 
ideally  ihrouph  the  mind  at  one  !■- 
stant,  and  cuuld  not  buTe  continoed 
conds,  TheLoid 
freqaentlr  made  use  oFdrcsms  torereal 
■poses  or  reqoirenients  to  indt- 
'  enabled  peranna  to  explain 
0  w  cr  of  i  n  lerp  ret  i  r  B  dream* 
IS  oi  course  a  supernatural  gift,  so  far 
the  dreams  had  reference  to  fniniv 
cnts;  for  these  are  necesMtil;  on- 


them.  The 
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ept  to  the  Snprem  e  Disposer 
Sen.  XX.  3—^ ;  xxviii.  12 — 
S;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6, 7;  Judg. 
;  Joel  ii.  28.)  Jehovah  ex- 
•ade  His  people  from  obtenr- 
,  and  from  coDSulting  pre- 
ervers  of  them,  under  the 
death.  (Dent.  xiii.  1—4.) 
iUer  revelation  of  God's  will 
nade  to  na  in  the  gospel, 
confidence  in  dream%  as  iu- 
futore  events,  is  presumn- 
delusive.  Still,  for  ought 
3me  dreams  may  have  a  col- 
ring  on  the  development  of 
OSes  even  now. — SeeViBion. 
. — See  Wine. 
— See  Garments. 
OFFERIN  G.-See  Ofpir- 

STRONG.— See  Wihb. 
:DARY.— See  Camel. 
r.    A  well-known  disease, 

only  in  Luke  xiv.  2.  Our 
irformed,  on  the  Sabbath- 
liracle  of  healing  the  man 
shouting  under  it. 

IIT.  From  the  middle  of 
;  middle  of  Aitgust,  the  land 
as  dry.  It  was  the  ** drought 
."  (Gen.  xxxi.  40;  Ps.  xxxii. 
M  was  sometimes  completely 
nd  the  parched  earth  broken 
s.  (Ps.  cii.  4.)  The  heavens 
e  brass,  and  the  earth  like 
II  the  land  and  the  creatures 
ered ;  (Deut.  xxviii.  23;)  and 
It  the  very  slight  dews  of  the 
»r>'ed  the  life  of  any  living 
dg.  L  11 ;  Deut.  viii.  15;  Isa. 

NIKG.  A  mode  of  capital 
it  in  use  among  the  Syrians, 
'or  Augustus  punished  cer- 
IS,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
I  the  province  of  Syria  or  of 
causing  them  to  be  thrown 
r,  with  a  heavy  weight  about 
t.  Christ  alludes  to  this  mode 
nent.  (Matt,  xviii.  6.) 
LENNESS.  The  first  in- 
itoxication  on  record,  is  that 
[sen.  ix.  21),  who  was  proba- 
nt  of  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
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pressed  jnice  of  the  grape.  The  sin  of 
drunkenness  was  not  uncommon  among 
the  Jews;  (Ps.  cvii.  27;  Isa.  v.  11 ;  xxiv. 
20;  Prov.  xxi.  1 ;  Hab.  ii.  15,  16;)  and 
is  most  expressly  condemned  in  the 
Scriptures.  (Rom.  xiii.  13;  1  Cor.*  vi. 
9,  10;  Eph.  V.  18;  1  Thess.  v.  6,  7.) 
Men  are  sometimes  represented  as 
drunk  with  sorrow,  with  afflictions,  and 
with  the  wine  of  Gk>d*k  wrath.  (Isa.  Ixiii. 
6;  Jer.li.57;  Esek.  xxiii.33.)  Persons 
under  the  influence  of  idolatry,  are  said 
to  bo  drunk,  because  they  make  no  use 
of  their  natural  reason.  (Isa.  xxviii.  7 ; 
Rev.  xvii.  2.)  Drunkenness  sometimes 
denotes  abundance,  satiety.  (Deut. 
xxix.  19;  xxxii.  42;  Isa.  xlix.  26.) 

DRUSILLA  =  sprinkled  with  dew, 
Theyoungest  daughter  of  IlerodAgrip- 
pa,  Ly  sister  of  the  younger  Agrippa, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  equally 
infamouswithbersisterBernice.forher 
licentiousness.  (Acts  xxiv.  24.)  She  was 
first  betrothed  to  Epiphanes  prince  of 
Comraagena;  but  wus  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa.  When 
Felix  came  as  governor  to  Judea  she 
abandoned  Azixus  to  become  bis  wife. 
Paul  bore  testimony  before  them,  to 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  at 
CsssMrea. 

DUKE.  This  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  dux,  and  merely  signifies  a 
leader  or  chief.  In  Gen.  xxxvi;  15 — 43, 
we  find  a  long  list  of  "dukes  of  Edom  ;** 
but  the  word  chief  or  "prince"  ought 
rather  to  have  been  preferred. 

DULCIMER.  The  Chaldee  word 
swnponjahj  rendered  "dulcimer,"  is  the 
Greek  sumphonia„  that  is,  symphmy, 
adopted  into  the  Chaldee  tongue.  The 
Rabbins  describe  this  musical  instru- 
ment as  a  sort  of  bagpipe,  composed 
of  two  pipes  connected  with  a  leather 
strap,  and  of  a  harsh,  screaming  sound. 
A  t  the  present  day  the  same  instrument, 
which  is  the  common  pipe,  or  shalm,  is 
in  Italy  called  zampogna,  and  in  Asia 
Minor,  sambonja.    (Dan.  iii.  5,  10,  15.) 

DUMAH  =  silence,  land  of  silence 
1.  A  tribe  and  district  of  the  Ishmael- 
ites  in  Arabia,  so  called  from  one  of 
liibmaers  sons.    The  place  is  probably 
the  same  which  is  still  called  by  the 
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Ara1)8  Stony  Duma,  and  Syrian  Duma, 
situated  on  the  confines  uf  the  Syrian 
desert  and  Arahia  Petrxca.  (Gen.  xxt. 
14  ;  Isa.  xxi.  11.)  2.  A  city  of  the  tribe 
of  Judahy  (Josh.  xv.  62 ,)  perhaps 
Dabviah,  south  by  west  of  Uebron. 

DUMB.  One  unable  to  speak  by 
reason  of  natural  infirmity.  (Ex.  iv. 
11.)  Christ  reotorcd  those  who  were 
dumb  from  demoniacal  influence. 
(Mutt.  ix.  32,  33;  xii.  22;  Luke  xi.  14.) 
The  man  who  was  deaf  and  had  an 
impediment  in  his  speech,  (Mark  vii. 
32 — 35,)  whom  Christ  restored,  was 
not  dumbj  nor  probably  dea/by  nature; 
but  was  one  who  had  a  natural  impedi- 
ment to  enunciation. 

DURA=a  circle^  or  round  enclosure. 
A  plain  in  Babylonia,  where  Nebuchad- 
nezzar caused  the  golden  image  to  be 
erected  and  worshipped.  (Dan.  iii.  1.) 
A  plain  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris 
still  bears  the  name  of  Dura^  and  is  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Layard  as  ''a  wilderness, 
with  here  and  there  a  shapeless  mound, 
the  remains  ofsome  ancient  habitation." 
Oppert  places  **  the  plain  "  on  the  south- 
east of  Babylon,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mound  called  Duair, 

DUST.  The  fine  sands  of  the  desert, 
when  agitated  by  violent  winds,  make 
most  terrific  and  devastating  storms. 
Mr.  Buckingham  describes  a  samoon, 
or  sand  storm  in  the  desert  of  Egypt, 
He  says:  "But  certain  it  is,  that  fifty 
gales  uf  wind  at  sea  appeared  to  me 
more  easy  to  be  encountered  than  one 
amongst  those  sands.    It  Is  impossible 
to  imagine  desolation  more  complete; 
we  could  see  neither  sun,  enrth,  nor  sky : 
the  plain  at  ten  paces  distance  was 
absolutely  imperceptible:  our  beasts, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  were  so  covered 
as  to  render  breathing  difllcult;  they 
hid  their  faces  in  the  ground,  and  we 
could   only   uncover  our  own   for  a 
moment,  to  behold  this  chaos  of  mid- 
day darkness,  and  wait  impatiently  for 
its  abaiciuenL     Its  fury  spent  itself, 
like  the  storms  of  ocean,  in  sudden 
lulls  and  squalls:  but;  it  was  not  until 
the  third  or  fourth  interval  that  our 
fears  were  sufHciently   conquered   to 
address  ench  other.  Alexander's  jour- 
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ney  to  the  temple  of  Japiter  Ammon, 
and  the  de^tmctioii  of  tba  Feniiao 
armies  of  Cambyses,  in  tl|6  Libjan 
desert,  rose  to  mj  recollectloa  with 
new  impressions,  made  by  tbe  boiror 
of  the  scene  before  me."    Tbe  fina 
and  penetrating  dost  of  Egypt  was 
converted  into  the  plague  of  **|rnatt.* 
(Ex.  viii.  16, 17.)  And  Jehovah  threat- 
ened the  Hebrews,  in  the  event  of  their 
disobedience,  that  He  would  *^aketba 
rain  of  their  land  powder  and  dntt.* 
(Deut.  xxviii.  24.)  The  term  ''dost*!! 
sometimes  used  to  designate  a  nomep* 
ons people:  (Num.  xxiii.  10;)  alsoaloar  ^ 
or  mean  condition.  (1  Sam.  ii.  8;  Nalb   ' 
iii.  18.)    To  cast  "dost"  or  ^'asbes*  \ 
upon  the  head,  was  a  sign  of  mournings 
(Josh.  vii.  6 ;)  and  sitting  in  the  dutti  m- '', 
sign  of  extreme  affliction.    (Isa.  zlffic  '■'* 
1 ;  Lam.  iii.  29.)    To  shake  or  wipedF'j 
the  dust  of  a  place  from  one*s  itHfH^ 
marks  the  renouncing  of  all  intei 
with  it  in  future.    (Matt.  x.  14;  A#' 
xiii.  51.)   To  '*  lick  the  dusC  8i( 
the  most  abject  submission.  (Ps.  h 
9.)  In  almost  every  part  of  Asia, 
who  demand  justice  against  a  crinii 
'Hhrow  dust"  upon  him.  (2  Sam.  Zfiil 
13;  Acts  xxii.  23.)    The  term  *'di 
also  designates  death;  (Gren.  iii  ]§(' 
Ps.  xxii.  15 ;)  and  the  grave.    (Job  ^M 
21.) 

DITEING.    The  ancient  EgyptiiWJ 
excelled  in  the  biilliancy  of  their  &jti* 
stuffs;  and  from  them  tbe  Hcbreiri^^ 
while  dwelling  among  them,  learnt  I 
art  of  dyeing.  This  is  evident  fromtlil|] 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  and  tbe 
cerdocal  robes  which  were  manafi 
tured  in  the  deceit.    (Ex.  xxvi.  l\ 
xxviii.  5 — 8.)    The  chemical  skill 
tbe  Egyptian  linen  manufacturers  it 
employing  the  metalic  oxides  and  aci^  ^ 
or  mordants,  is  placed  beyond  dispatt- 
by  ocular  proof.  The  various  proccsm 
of  dyeing  and  printing,  or  impartitf 
the  pattern,  by  blocks, — the  origin  «  ^i 
calico  printing — are  exhibited  on  thi'J 
monuments  in  all  their  minute  derailk 
Even   the   printing   blocks,  engravdl 
with  phonetic  letters,  and  with  thedft 
upon  them,  may  be  now  seen  in  tli 
British  Museum,     Experimental  it* 
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m  and  ebemieal  aiMl jtif  ihoir. 
m  djm  wbieh  thcj  employed 
m  ceruin  reraltt,  of  which  the 
eziuil»  tber  mutt  hmwt  em- 
setttef  off  •Imn  and  of  iroi^ 
table  and  niiieral  djret,  both 
fo  aad  adjeetiTo,  as  thar  are 
f  the  modern  dyere.  It  ap- 
i  the  linen  printers  and  djers 
eorCAoiiwf  Itaefornif  which 
BgTot,  for  red;  wood  for  Mne; 
nnedici  bUeola,  also  a  native  of 
»r  yeUow.  The  mtem  of 
;  now  practised  in  this  eonn- 
been  nsed  from  time  imme- 
n  the  East,  and  donbtlets 
f  in  ancient  Egypt,— br  im- 
n  oxygenated  manate  of  lime^ 
jection  to  the  action  or  steam 
;  water.  Someof  theeolonrs,. 
1,  and  jellow,  are  adjeetiTe 
t.  e^  nigiUTe,  withont  the' 
eordants.  The  snbetaalife 
oald  not  be  fixed,  as  we  find 
;hoat  their  proper  mordanis, 
oxides  of  tin,  arsenic,  and 
auionally  the  mnslin,  beaati- 
d  and  patterned,  was  inttr- 
ith  silver  and  gold  thread, 
cimens  of  which  can  bcftraoed 
»  earlj  period  of  Aothmos 
yen  of  Osirtesen.  Indeed, 
r  painted  walls,  and  palaces, 
as  the  unmatched  gilding, 
as  when  first  laid  on,  show 
i  familiarity  among  the  an- 
Syptians,  not  with  mineral 
Mble  colours  only,  bvt  the 
ee  of  the  metallic  o»des  in 
position.  None  of  these  opera* 
Id  have  been  effected  witnoat 
al  chemical  knowledge. 
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iB.  By  the  Hebrews  the  eagle 
id  aeMersthe  lacerator,  and 
•hie  that  this  name  not  only 
die  snbgeaera  of  a^icita,  eagles 
ao  caUEd,  and  haiiauu^  sea- 
mt  also  the  lar^  Tnltnres, 
a  also  common  m  Palestine, 
biidt  of  piej  die  eagle  wu 


imelean  to  the  Hebrews:  (Ler.  zL  t8; 
(Dent.  xiT.  12.)  Thepeealiarhabitaol 
this  eagle  are  of  ten  aUnded  to.  (Nam. 
xxiT.  21 ;  Job  ix.  26;  xxxix.  27— W: 
Pror.  xxiiL  5:  xxx.  17, 19;  Jer.  xlix. 
16 ;  Eaek.  xtii.  8 ;  Obad.  4.)  Its  ten- 
derness towards  its  yonng;  (Ex.  xix. 
4 ;  Dent,  xxxil.  11 ;)  the  rapidity  of  its 
flight;  (Dent.  xxTiii. 49;  2  Sam.  L  28: 
Jer.  It.  18 ;  xWiii.  40 ;  Lam.  It.  19 ;) 
and  its  deitmctiTe  power  are  accurate- 
ly described.  Osa.  xWi.  11 ;  Hos.  tUL 
1.)  The  eagle,  like  other  birds  of  pr^. 
sheds  his  feathers  in  the  bMpnning  of 
spring;  be  then  appears  with  renewed 
plnmage  and  Tigomr.  (Ps.  eili.  5 ;  Isa. 
xl.  8ll)  The  Hebrew  word  raikam^ 
rendered  '^gier-eag^e,"  is  probably  the 
Egjrptian  Tnltare  called  rahhamah^ 
which  devours  the  dead  bodies  of  asses 
and  camels,  before  they  putrify,  aad 
fill  die  air  with  noxious  exhalations. 
^iSf*.  ki.  18;  Dent.  x:t.  17.)  CymsL 
who  Is  alluded  to  under  the  figure  oC 
an  ««eM^'*(Isa.xlTi.ll,)  had, accord- 
ing to^Senophon,  a  golden  eagle  with 
extended  wings,  for  the  sundsrd  of  the 
Persian  army.  So  also,  in  the  refer- 
ences to  the  keen  sight  and  scent  of 
the  eagle,  (Matt.  xxIt.  28;  Luke  XTii. 
87,)  the  Jewish  nation  is  compared  to 
a  decaying  body,  exposed  in  the  open 
field,  and  inviting  the  Roman  army, 
whose  standard  was  an  eagle,  to  come 
together  and  deTonr  it.  Many  of  the 
Roman  eagles  may  be  seen  in  the 
Museums ;  they  are  generally  made  of 
bronae,  and  are  a  litde  lar^  than  a 
good  siied  pigeon. 

EAR.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  ser- 
vant, who  renounced  the  privilege  of 
being  made  free  in  the  sabbatical  year, 
submitted  to  have  his  ear  bored  through 
with  an  awl ;  which  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  some  judge,  or  magistrate, 
that  it  might  appear  a  voluntary  act. 
This  ceremony  took  place  at  his  master's 
door,  and  was  the  mark  of  perpetual 
servitude.  (Ex.  xxi.  2 — 6 ;  Dent.  xv. 
17.)  So  the  Messiah  says,  **  Sacrifice 
and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire; 
mine  ears  hast  thou  bored."  This 
designates  His  voluntary  submission  to 
the  Divine  will.  His  obedience  unto 
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death  for  the  world's  redemption.  (Fi. 
xL  6 ;  Heb.  x.  6.) 

EASINQ.  An  old  Enfflish  aflricnl- 
.  tnral  term  for  ploughing^  deriTed  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  erian — *'  to  plough." 
This  word  occurs  in  Gen.  zW.  6 ;  Ex. 
xxxiv.  21 ;  Deat.  xxL  4 ;  1  Sam.  tuL 
12 ;  Iia.  XXX.  24 ;  and  if  radically  the 
same  with  AorrouT.  What  we  call  arable 
land  is  sometimes  written  ectrabU  land. 
The  same  Hebrew  word  which  in  these 
passages  is  rendered  *' earing/'  is  in  Ps. 
cxxix.  8,  translated  "plougned.** 

EARNEST.  Something  going  be- 
fore, or  given  in  advance  as  an  assur- 
ance of  more  in  reserre:  thus  earnest^ 
or  earrieit'monejf,  is  a  sum  paid  in  ad- 
Tance  as  a  security  of  full  payment  at 
a  future  time.  In  the  New  Testament 
it  denotes  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  this  grace  is  the  earnest  of 
future  glory  in  the  heavenly  inherit- 
ance. (2  Cor.  i.  22 ;  T.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  18, 14.) 

EAR-RINGS.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
ear-rings  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
women,  but  among  the  Assyrians  and 
many  other  tribes  they  were  also  worn 
by  the  men.  (Judg.  viii.  24.)  Some 
of  these  ornaments,  which  have  been 
found  in  the  Eg3rptian  and  Assyrian 
ruins,  are  made  of  gold  and  silver, 
adorned  with  gems,  and  of  elegant 
form  and  workmanship.  There  arc  two 
Hebrew  words  denoting  rings:  1,  agilj 
a  ring,  speciallv  an  ^*  ear-ring ;"  (Num. 
zxxi.  60 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  12 ;)  2,  nezem,  a 
ring,  specially  a  nose'ving;  (Gen.  xxiv. 
47 ;  Prov.  xi.  22 ;  Isa.  iii.  21 ;)  but  this 
term  seems  to  designate  **  ear-ringjs," 
in  Judg.  viii.  24,  25 ;  Job  xliL  11.  The 
word  rendered  "ear-rings,"  (Isa.  iii. 
20,)  signifies  amulets,  as  in  the  margin. 
Ear-rings  of  certain  kinds  were  pro- 
bably used  as  talismans  and  amulets. 
(Gen.  XXXV.  4.) 

EARTH.  The  planet  we  inhabit  is 
an  oblate  sphere,  more  than  7925  miles 
in  equatorial,  and  over  7899  miles  in 
polar  diameter.  Its  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  being  93,000,000  miles. 
The  length  of  the  path  or  orbit  tra- 
Telled  over  by  the  earth  in  a  year, 
may  be  estimated  at  564,000,000  miles, 
hence  the  earth  must  move  at  the  rate  | 
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of  mgkutm  milef  in  a  second  of  time. 
Its  sarfaee  eontains  about  SOO,OOCM|00 
square  milei,  of  which  •cacoelj'  a  tliird 
part  if  dry  land;  and  the  remaining 
two-thirdfl  are  water.  The  time  waf 
when  the  whole  matter  of  tlie  earth 
was  in  a  gaseous  state,  and  afteorwardi 
in  a  state  of  fusion.  Henoe  the  eaass 
of  the  earth's  spheroidity  ia  evident,  if 
we  consider  it  as  having  been  origtah 
ally  ayielding mass,  capable  of  aisvm- 
ing  any  form;  then  by  the  fone  of 

Savity,  and  other  attractive  inflneacei^ 
e  particles  tending  towardi  the  eon* 
mon  centre,  and  the  surface  ffradnal^ 
cooling  from  its  state  of  incanacecenca^ 
the  globular  form  is  the  necessaij  eoe- 
sequence.   The  thickness  of  theerotor 
soud  envelope  of  the  globe  is  esticaalrf 
at  less  than  forty  mifis;  while  in  iH» 
parts  it  is  suppoeed  to  he  considriHf 
more.  It  is  not  improbable  that  osaiii 
of  melted  matter  exist  beneetfclto 
crust;  and  perhaps  all  the  deep^Mii' 
interior  is  in  a  state  ot  constant  M% 
whose  undulations,  with  oUier  wtH^ 
ing  causes,  produce  eleyations,  enw* 
quakes,  and  volcanoes.  InthepriBSVi^ 
world,  when  the  heat  was  ndistei 
from  the  crust  of  the  earth,  cUmstii 
relations  would  be  wholly  at  varisflOl 
with  the  present.    This  will  aeeoflrt 
for  the  wonderful  distribntionof  gSps* 
tic  animals  and  exuberant  plaata  d 
tropical  climates,  found  embedded  it 
the  strata  of  the  earth's  crust. 

The  Hebrew  term  adamaht  rendsni 
*'  earth,"  merelv  designates  a  portioBflf 
the  earth's  surface;  (Gen.  iv.  II;  vL  I; 
vii.  4;)  a  ''land"  or  country.  (Gei» 
xxviii.  15;  Isa.  xiv.  2;  Ps.  xliz.  lU 
So  also  the  term  erets,  traaslstai 
*'  earth,"  generally  denotes  a  Isidl 
country,  region,  a  portion  of  the  hsU* 
table  earth;  ^Gen.  xxi.  32;  xxvL  % ii 
Ex.  iii.  8;  xiii.  5;)  as  opposed  to  tki  is 
Sea.  (Gen.  i.  28.^  It  is  also  used  Iv 
the  inhabitants  oi  the  earth.  (Qe&.b* 
19;  xi.  1;  xix.  81.)  When  conjoiaii 
with  the  ^heavens,"  it  denotes  At 
whole  universe.  TGfen.  L  I;  iL  l,i) 
The  idea  which  the  ancient  Hobn** 
bad  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  can  osltf 
be  conjectured  from  incident;al  hifitt 
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oeeasioDallj  ciTen  in  tho  SeriptaTes. 
(bi.  xL  22;  Pror.  viii.  27;  Job  xxvi. 
10 ;  Pt.  zxiT.  2 ;  cxxxri.  6.)  From  these 
pawageg, — ^which  if  not  np  to  the  mark 
of  m^em  science,  are  certainlj  not 
opposed  to  it, — we  obtain  the  notion 
of  the  earth's  disk  as  drcnlar,  rising 
out  of  the  water,  and  surronndcd  by 
the  ocean,  the  firmament  being  spread 
orer  it  as  a  canopy.  Though  floating 
free  in  the  immensity  of  space,  yet 
throngh  the  Creator's  might,  it  remains 
tecnre.  (1  Ghron.  xvL  30;  Ps.  xciii.  1; 
ciy.  5 ;  cxix.  90.)  Poetically  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  splendid  palace,  resting  upon 
man^  pillars.  (2  Sam.  xxiL  8 ;  Ps.  Ixxv. 
8;  ciy.  6;  ProT.  yiii.  25—29/)  In  the 
narrative  of  the  creation,  in  Gen.  i.  2 — 
81;  iL  5,  6,  the  term  ''earth"  is  pro- 
hably  not  nsed  to  express  the  whole 
earth,  bnt  only  that  part  of  its  surface 
which  God  was  adapting  for  the  dwell- 
ing of  man  and  the  animals  peculiarly 
•erriceable  to  him.  Long  ere  the  com- 
mencement of  the  six  days  work,  there 
had  been  several  separate  creations 
and  destructions,  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth,  at  respectively  distant  epochs. 
And  now  the  final  acts  of  creation  take 
place  on  that  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  had  been  reduced  to  a 
desolate,  dreary,  hideous  waste,  "with- 
out form  and  void" — without  order  or 
beauty,  inhabitant  or  furniture.  As  to 
the  several  conditions  of  our  globe 
during  the  vast  periods  antecedent  to 
the  six  days  work,  the  Scriptures  are 
silent ;  because  tliey  belong  not  to  the 
moral  history  of  our  race,  and  come 
neither  within  the  letter  nor  the  spirit 
of  revelation.  But  that  silence  destroys 
not  the  meaning  of  the  physical  monu- 
ments of  His  power  that  God  has  placed 
Itefore  our  eyes,  giving  us  at  the  same 
time  faculties  whereby  we  may  interpret 
them,  and  comprehend  their  meaning. 
On  the  mountains  and  rocks,  and  the 
mighty  mausoleums  of  the  brutes  that 
perish',  eclipsing  in  their  grandeur  the 

Sorgeouji    temple,    the    monumental 
ronze,  the  regal  pyramid,  God  has 
engraven  in  characters  unmistakable, 
the  history  of  our  planet  during  those 
apparentlv  endless  cycles,  when  crea« 
Ml 


tions  and  destmctions,  with  ages  of 
comparative  quiet,  succeeded  each 
other;  and  He  nas  registered  there  the 
fact,  that  man  and  other  creatures  of 
his  own  date  have  been  placed  but  a 
few  years  upon  the  earth.  The  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  physical  pheno- 
mena evervwhere  proclaim  the  Infinite 
Wisdom,  Power,  and  Goodness  of  God; 
and  shew,  that  His  various  operations 
were  but  parts  of  His  one  great  and 
glorious  plan.  Well  has  Calvin  ob- 
served: **  Forasmuch  as  all  the  crea- 
tures, from  the  firmament  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  mi^ht  be  witnesses  and 
messengers  of  His  glory  unto  all  men, 
to  draw  them  to  seek  Him,  and  after 
having  found  Him,  to  welcome  Him 
and  do  Him  homage,  according  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Lord  so  good,  so  powerful, 
so  wise,  and  eternal ;  and  also  did  help 
each  one  in  its  place  to  this  quiet.** 
(Epistle  prefixed  to  the  French  New 
Testament.) 

What  awaits  the  condition  of  our 
earth,  when  the  human  dynasty  has 
run  its  race,  is  probably  above  the  pow- 
er of  reason  to  determine.  If  it  be  the 
purpose  of  God  that  the  earth  shall  be 
subjected  to  a  total  conflagration,  pre- 
paratory to  a  glorious  future,  wo  per- 
fectly well  know  that  the  instruments 
of  such  an  event  lie  close  at  hand,  and 
wait  only  the  Divine  volition  to  burst 
out  in  a  moment.  The  inspired  decla- 
ration, that  "the  heavens  and  the 
earth  shall  flee  away,  and  no  more 
place  be  found  for  them,"  is  undoubt- 
edly figurative,  and  denotes  the  most 
momentous  changes  in  the  scenes  of 
the  Divine  moral  government.  (Rev. 
XX.  11 ;  xxi.  1.)  Many  expositors  un- 
derstand the  passages  in  2  Pet.  iii.  7, 10, 
of  a  literal  conflagration  of  the  earth 
and  heavens,  to  take  place  immediately 
after  the  resurrection  and  the  finu 
judgment ;  but  others  consider  it  as 
altogether  significant  of  moral  changes 
— a  figurative  announcement  of  the 
overthrow  of  Judaism,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity.  On  this  pas- 
sage Dr.  John  Owen  remarks :  **Tho 
Ai)ostle  treats  upon  three  worlds,  or 
states  of  the  world ;  the  ancient  one, 
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which  h«d  peril hed  bj  water ;  the  one 
them  present,  which  was  to  be  consumed 
by  fire ;  and  a  third,  the  '  new  heavens 
and  earth,  the  abode  of  righteonsness.' 
He  is  not  referring  to  the  visible  heavens 
or  earth,  considered  with  respect  to  their 
tnbstance.  For  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  world  br  water  did  not  take 
awaj  the  material  frame  of  the  hea- 
Tens  and  the  terrene  globe.  The  term 
*  world,*  is  used  to  signify  the  human 
inhahitanta  of  the  world.  They  were 
extirpated  by  the  Flood ;  and  another 
world  of  men  was  to  be  eiitablishcd,  for 
maintaining  true  religion  and  the  right 
worship  of  God.  Of  thi«  world  He  laid 
the  foundations  in  the  family  of  Noah ; 
and  its  fabric  was  completed  by  the 
erection  of  the  church  of  Israel.  That 
was  the  *■  worid '  whoM  immediately  im- 
pending dissolution  by  fire  Teter  here 
predicts;  but  we  must  observe  that  he 
uses  the  prophetic  ttvle  of  emblematical 
imagery,  corresponding  with  Isa.  li.,  15, 
16;  Ixv.  15,  17,  18;  Ixvi.  14—16. 
When  Peter  wrote,  this  **  world," — the 
Jewish  church,  had  become  apostate, 
and  was  hastening  to  the  destruction  of 
Jire:  just  as  the  ancient  world  plunged 
itself  into  the  destruction  of  the  Deiuge, 
By  the  burning  of  the  temple  and  city 
of  Jerusalem,  the  frame  of  that  'world' 
was  dissolved.  The  Apostle  directs  be- 
lievers to  another  world,  ns  a  matter  of 
expectation,  to  be  looked  for,  because 
the  *end  of  the  world,'  or  completion 
of  the  period,  was  not  yet  accomplished ; 
(Matt,  xxfiii.  20;)  and  which  would  be 
'new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,*  accord* 
ing  to  the  promise  of  God.  In  that 
promise  the  prophet  draws  as  it  were  a 
picture  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
(Isa.  Ixv.  17;  Ixvi.  22.)  Thus  the  first 
or  ancient  world,  was  that  which  per- 
ished by  the  Deluge;  the  second  was 
the  actually  present,  which  the  Apostle 
declares  was  about  to  perish  by  fire; 
and  the  third,  the  'world  to  come,'  is 
declared  to  be  that  which  shall  endure 
to  the  end  of  time."  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  subsequent  pnrification 
of  the  earth  by  the  action  of  Hre,  let  us 
look  to  the  Lamb  of  God— the  Divine 
which  aJoiM  caa  lake  away 


the  sin  of  the  world.    (John  L  29.) 

It  most  be  obterred,  that  **  the  earth,* 
probably  denotes  ''the  land"*  c^  Jndea. 
(Matt,  xxiii.  S5;  xxTit45;  Hark  xr, 
43;  Luke  iv.  25;  xxi.  23;  Bom.  ix.  28; 
James  v.  17.)  In  Exra  L  2,  ^*  the  earth* 
is  used  for  the  Chaldean,  Aaeyriaii,  mad 
Persian  empires. — See  Crsatiok. 
EARTHEN  V£SSELS.--See  Pox^ 

TERY. 

EARTHQUAKE.  All  our  obMmp 
tions  go  to  prove,  that  volcanic  emp- 
tions,  earthquakes,  and  the  hearing  of 
the  ground  within,  are  the  effects  of  the 
confined  gases  and  vapoura,  produced 
by  the  heat,  from  the  central  fiery  laka» 
upon  the  earth's  crust.  Aa  the  reguMS 
of  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Paletua^ 
abound  in  volcanic  appearances,  «• 
might  expect  allusions  to  them  in  Scri^ 
tnre.    (Gen.  xi.  2. 8;  xtv.  10.;  xix.  S^ 
25;  Ps.  cxUt.  6;  Ex.  xix.  18;  Ja4^^ 
5;  Isa.  Ixiv.  1 — 3.)    An  eartbqiiakt' 
recorded  to  hare  happened  in  thedni 
of  Elijah.     (1   Kings    xix.   11,  II) 
Another  occurred  in  the  days  of  Uaiih» 
king  of  Judah.    (Jos.  Ant,  ix.  lOl  4; 
Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  b.)    And  a  thiiA 
at  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.     QhSSL 
xxvii.  50,  51 ;  Luke  xxiii.  44, 45;  iCsik 
XV.  33.)  These  are  the  oulv  three  lite* 
ral  earthquakes  mentioned  inScriptan; 
except  we  include  with  some, the  giviif 
of  the  law  on  Sinai,  (Ex.  xix.  18,)  aw 
the  case  of  Korah,  Dathau,  and  Abi* 
ram.  (Num.xvi.32.)  Syria  and  Pahi- 
tine  are  still  occasionally  subject  It 
earthquakes.    In  1759  there  happeaei 
one  which  caused  the  greatest  ravagei^ 
destroying  upwards  of  20,000  persotf  • 
in  the  vaUey  of  Baalbec    Fur  thrtt 
months  the  shocks  of  it  terrified  the  is* 
habitants  of  Lebanon  so  much,  tkst 
thev  abandoned  their  booses  and  dwek 
under  tents.    In  the  autunn  of  1831| 
this  region  Was  desolated  by  anodNT 
earthquake,  or  rather  by  a  soceessiflt 
of  earthquakes.  In  1834,  an  earthqoake 
shook  Jerusalem.  And  again  on  Jaae- 
ary  1st,  1837,  this  city  and  its  victai^ 
were  visited  by  severe  shocks  of  eaitb- 
qunke,  yet  the  Holy  City  aeems  to  havt 
suffered  little  if  at  ail  from  these  sab* 
terrauean  causes.    In  this  earthqnakt 
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^^^-^  Uid  in  rning,  aod  there 

ITT^P^ithecU  in  this  place,  ahoat 

^^||^  oat  of  a  popalation  of 

^r*  •"*«Jo»of  life  from  this  earth- 

'jji*^^  different  parts  of  Palestine 

5^  if  estimated  at  nearly  7,000 

The  term  " earthquake**  is 

Bsed  STinholically  of  God*s 

vnth,  and  vengeance;  and  of 

^Htt  political  commotions  and  revoln- 

■Mf  io  nates  and  empires.  (Ps.  xviii. 

f; jM.  S;  cxir.  4 ;  Isa.  ▼.  25 ;  xxiv.  19 ; 

Uii  50;  iii.  16;  Hab.  iii.  6;  Nah.  i. 

;flif.  ii.  6,  .7;  Heb.  xiL  26;  Ber.  vi. 

EAST.  The  fonr  cardinal  points, 
K  west,  Momtkf  and  norths  were  called 
'^Hebrews  the  **foar  comers  of 
I  earth;**  (Rev.  yii.  1;  xx.  8;}  the 
nr  ends  of  the  earth;"  (Isa.  xi.  12 ;) 
i^fonr  quarters  or  ends  of  heaven ; 
■:  zlix.  86;)  the  ^fonr  winds  of 
KeB;**  (1  Cbron.  ix.  24:  Zech.  ii. 
Ti5;  Matt.  xxiv.  31 ;  Mark  xiii. 
)and  Job  (xxiii.  8,  9,)  describes 
n  by  the  words  "before"  and  "be- 
d,"  •'right"  and  "left."  The  ori- 
of  snch  phraseology  is,  that  while 
he  projection  of  our  maps,  the  spec- 
ir  is  snpposed  to  be  h'Oking  towards 
mortlu  among  the  11  ebi  ews  and  other 
ieotals,  the  foundation  of  all  geogra- 
cal  bearings  is  the  idea  of  having  the 
e  directed  towards  the  rising  sun^ 
ea  we  place  the  east  before  us,  the 
It  behind  ns,  the  sonth  on  our  right 
Mt  and  the  north  on  our  left.  (Kx. 
ri.  9;  1  Kings  vi.  3;  Ezek.  xlvii.  1.) 
RMtimes  the  four  quarters  of  the  hea- 
ls are  designated  by  the  two  which 
opposite;  thus  the  "east"  and  the 
•est;"  (Im.  lxv.6:  Ps.  1. 1;  Ixxv.  7; 
iiL  8;  Mai.  i.  11 ;  Matt.  viii.  1 1 :)  the 
orth"  and  the  "south."  (Ifta.  liv.  3 ; 
L  Ixxxix.  13;  Zech.  viii.  7;  xii.  6.) 
it  true  easterly  direction  of  a  place, 
•BHietimes  called  "in"  or  "before 
I  fsce"  of  a  place.  (Gen.  xvi.  7;  Ex. 
•  22;  1  Sam.  xv.  7;  Num.  xxi.  11; 
■t.  xxxii.  49.)  In  1  Kings  xi.  7,  a 
I  is  mentioned  as  being  "before" 
nMUero,  which  from  Zech.  xiv.  4,  is 
lad  to  be  the  Mount  of  Olives,  'fhe 
fore  Sea,**  or  East  Sea,  is  the  Dead 
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Sea,  which  lay  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem. 
(Eaek.xlvii.8;  Joelii.20;  Zech. xiv.  8.) 
The  term  "East"  was  also  used  to  de- 
note Syria,  the  regions  beyond  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Gulf.  And  the 
miscellaneous  population  of  these  re- 
gions were  callea  the  "men,"  "chil- 
dren," or  "sons  of  the  Eaut."  (Gen. 
xxix.  1;  Judg.  vi.  3;  vii.  12;  1  Kings 
iv.  30;  Job  i.  3;  Isa.  ii.  6;  xix.  11; 
ix.  11 ;  Jer.  xxv.  19 — 36 ;  Ezek.  xxv. 
4.)  The  "  wise  men"  beheld  the  sUr, 
while  they  were  in  the  East ;  and  came 
from  that  quarter  to  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  to  Nazareth,  some  time  after 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  to  worship 
Him.    <Matt.  ii.  1,  2,  9.) 

EASTER.  The  word  occurs  in  Acts 
xii.  4,  and  is  improperly  put  for  "Pass* 
over."  In  every  other  passage  of  our 
version,  the  original  word  is  property 
rendered  "passover,"  and  of  course 
denotes  the  same  season  or  festivaL 

EAST  SEA.— See  Sra. 

EAST  WIND.— See  Wind. 

EATING.— See  Meals. 

1.  EBAL=s/rf)3/}ecf  of  foliage.  A. 
mountain  in  the  northern  part  of  Mount 
Ephraim,  opposite  to  Mount  Gerizim, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  valley 
of  not  more  than  sixteen  hundred  feet 
in  width,  in  which  stood  the  old  city  She- 
chem,  now  Nahulus.  Munnts  Gerizim 
and  Ebal  are  the  culminating  points  of 
a  chain,  and  rise  in  sieep  rocky  preci- 
pices immediately  from  the  valley  on 
each  side,  apparently  some  nine  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  though  the  latter 
may  be  less  elevated  by  one  hundred 
feet  or  more.  The  sides  of  both  these 
mountains  are  mainly  desolate,  except 
that  a  few  olive  trees  are  scattered  upon 
them.  The  side  of  ihe  northern  moun- 
tain, Ebal,  along  the  foot,  is  full  of 
ancient  excavated  sepulchres.  It  was 
on  Mount  Ebal  that  God  commanded 
to  be  reared  up  an  altar,  and  a  pillar 
inscribed  with  the  law ;  and  the  tribes 
were  to  be  assembled,  half  on  Ebal  and 
half  on  Gerizim,  to  hear  the  fearful 
maledictionspronouncedby  theLevites 
upon  all  who  should  violate  this  sacred 
code.   The  tribes  which  responded  with 
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«.r«tationcd  on  Mount  Lbal,  and 
Thn^t^  who  an«*vcred  to  the  "  blessings," 
on  Mount  Gcrlzini.    (Dcut.  xxvii.  12; 


^  v]iiiD=s€rvitnt,      1.  The  father  of 

Taal  [j^^S-  ^^'  -^-^    ^'  ^^^^  ^'^°  ^^ 
J^ned  from  the  exile  with  Ezra.  (Ezr. 

KBED-MKLECn=»errrtn^  of  the 
T-w  An  Ethopian  eunuch  at  the 
co^  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  who 
^Lm  instrumental  in  saring  the  pro- 


j;jjEX-EZEL=47o/*€  (i/*  diparture. 
Ad  ancient  nionumuntal  stone,  or  pcr- 
L.pg  a  geographical  buundi^'.  (1  Sam. 

]EBEN-EZER=5ro/i€  o/  ^(/y?.    The 
Qimie  given  to   a  monumental   stone 
i^bicb  Samuel  erected  between  Mizpeh 
gnd  Shen,  in  commemoration  of  the  I)i- 
YJno  assistance  obtained  against  the 
Philistines.  (1  Sam.  vii.  12.)  This  name 
oecars  also  in  1  Sam.  iv.  1 ;  v.  1,  as  the 
xuimo  of  the  jdace  near  which  the  He- 
brews received  the  sore  defeat  from 
the  Philistines    twenty    years    before 
Samuel  set  up  the  pillar  and  called  it 
*»Ebenezer."    Probaoly  this  name  was 
Inserted  in  these  }»assages  by  a  later 
•cribCf  or  even  by  Samuel  himself,  to 
testify  that  where  the  Hebrews  had 
l^jcu  once  defeated,  they  were  finally 
victorious ;  hence  they  said,  "  Uilherto 
hatli  the  Lord  helped  us." 

•£;[\VA\\=oneofthtothfr8HUiOT  fromthe 
rtjion  Inyoml.  1.  The  name  of  the  great 
sTAniUou  of  Shem,  and  the  ancestor  of 


«  newer.       V*''"""*'  "*•  zr  ■^         Z~,  ; , 

.4  children  of  Eber,"  (Gen.  x.  21,)  and 
«Ebcr,"  (Num.  xxiv.  24,)  properly 
■iirnify  the  "  Hebrews."  2.  One  of 
So  priest8.  (Neb.  xii.  20.)  3.  One  of  the 
pinsterityoflUnjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii. 

U)  4.— See  IIkhkr. 

kinASAri!z:/ii^^<:r    of  yathermy. 
j.ThoftttbcrofAssir,ouooftheLovite8. 1 


ECO 

(1  Chron.  vl.  23.)     2.~See  Asiasapr: 

EBONY.  The  Hebrew  word  hob- 
nim  signifies  stony^  whence  ebon-wood  or 
ebuny,  that  is,  stone-tDood,  so  called  from 
its  hardness.  Ebony  is  the  heart-wood 
of  a  tree, — the  Diospyros  ebtwun  which 
grows  in  Ethiopia  and  India.  Thij 
substance  was  in  high  esteem  among  the 
ancients,  for  the  hardness  and  firmness 
of  the  wood,  and  its  glossy  black  colour. 
(Ezck.  xxvii.  15.) 

EBUO'S  AH =nas8age,  A  place  near 
Ezion-gaber  on  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the 
Red  Sea.    (Num.  xxxiii.  34,  35.) 

ECBATANA.— See  Achmetha. 

ECCLESIASTES.      The    Hebreir 
word  Cohcleth,  by  which  this  book  of 
the    Old    Testament    is    designated, 
does  not  signify  Eccleainstes  in  the 
sense  of  one  addressing  an  assembly, 
I.  e.,  Preacher,  but  properly,  the  Aaoh 
bkr  or  Gathsrer  of  the  people.    As  tin 
term  is  evidently  used  to  designate  tht 
author,  the  book  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  pen  of  Solomon:  "The  words cf 
Cohtfetkf  the  son   of  David,   king  d 
Jeruadem ;"  "  I  Cohekth  was  king  of«r 
Israel  in  Jerusalem."  (Eccl.  i.  1,  12.) 
As  the  term  Coheleth  has  a  feminine  te^ 
mination,  it  is  used  as  a  symbolic  ap- 
pellation of  Solomon,  because  the  writer 
represents  him  as  wisdoia  personified. 
Moreover,  as  Solomon  had  gathered  tbi 
people  to  hold  communion  with  ths 
Most  High  in  the  place  which  he  had 
erected  for  this  purpose ;  (1  Kings  viiL 
1 — 5 ;)  he  is  again  represented  in  thif 
book  as  the  Gathirer  of  the  same  peo- 
ple, who,  through  inexplicable  difi- 
culties  and  perplexities  in  reference  to 
God's  government  of  the  world,  seem 
to  have  wavered  in  their  faith,  and 
were  in  danger  of  becoming  totally 
detached  from    the  ancient  covenant 
of  the  Hebrew  community.      Hence, 
though  the  book  does  not  bear  the 
name    of    Solomon,  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  l£ 
Stuart,  that  the  like  lr.nguage  might  bo 
employed   by  a  later  writer,    whose 
plan  was  to  repeat  the  sayings  and 
detail    the    experience   of   Solomon; 
inasmuch  as  he  is  introduced  as  only 
occasionally,  not  constantly,  speaking 
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«  TbA  aproeiTpluil  an&ot 
wdom  o/  Sokmgm  imitaled 
I,  md  in  thif  way  he  ewea 
Solomon  «•  qpeaikiiifl:    On 

the  general  condition  of 
sating  a  period  rerj  nnlike 
nnon,  and  tiie  ttrle  and  dio- 
BdifferentfromlusProTerlM, 
ppean  to  liare  been  written 

tiie  exile.  Il  maj  hare 
a,  aa  Staart  thinks,  between 
5  B^.,  or  even  later,  at  Dr. 
nppoaes,  between  860  and 
7^  near  the  end  of  tiie  Per^ 
iment.  As  the  book  is  of  a 
moral,  and  religioos  ehar- 
entij  written  from  the  pos- 
Israelite,  it  would  seem  to 

the  work  of  a  practical 
Eebrew,  who  had  resided 
here  he  had  formed  some 
ice  witii  the  philosophic  dis- 
f  otiier  nations.  At  this 
\j  of  the  Hebrews  had  been 
sred  throogh  tiie  East;  and 
ry  was  reduced  and  degraded 
ink  of  a  mere  province 
Tsians.    Thej  were  ffroan- 

Uie  extortions  and  tyr- 
foreign  satraps,  and  their 
istice  were  filled  with  the 
incipled  and  wicked  men. 
ise  circumstances,  :the  old 
faith  of  the  Hebrews  in  tem- 
bntion  was  utterly  subyerted 
Isoicholy  experience  of  the 
>f  destinies ;  and  they  were 
and  led  astray  in  conse- 
the  inexplicable  difficulties 
oral  government  of  God. 
design  of  the  book,  as  Dr. 
in  his  yeiy  valuable  Com- 
as diown,  is,  by  lessons  of 
t  wisdom,  to  gather  together 
iding  people  into  the  com- 
the  liord,  by  shewing  them 
vanity  of  aU  human  efforts 
Bid  happiness;  and  that  true 
insists  in  the  calm  enjov- 
life,  in  resignation  to  the 
if  Providence,  in  the  ser- 
od,  and  in  the  belief  of  a 
te  of  retribution,  when  all 
dries  in  the  present  coarse  of 


the  worid  shall  be  solved.    In  lefpeet 
tp  these  subjects,  the  book  is  pecnliaity 
iiiteresting  when  derived  from  the  ex- 
perience and  reflections  of  sndiakin^ 
who  was  at  the  very  summit  of  human 
greatness.  The  writer,  who  had  passed 
through  all  the  stages  of  doubt  in  r»* 
spoet  to  the  end  of  human  Efe,  and  the 
doetrine  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
and  of  retributive  lustice,  tdls  us  in 
the  most  fran^  and  nnpressive  manner, 
the  tenor  and  drift  of  his  cogitations 
on  these  various  sublects.    ]£  laving 
open  the  stmsgles  of  his  own  mind,  he 
lets  himself  down  to  the  condition  of 
his  readers,  and  fully  sympathises  with 
them  in  their  difficulties.  Even  we  our« 
selves,  in  the  midst  of  our  difficulties 
and  perplexities,  may  have  ''charged 
God  foolishly;"  foigettlng  that  in  His 
ffovemment  ''all  things  work  together. 
For  good  to  them  that  love  Him,"  ana 
that  the  whole  duty  of  man — aU   in 
which  he  has  any  deep  and  lasting 
interest — is  to  fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments,  inasmuch    as   every 
action,  good    or  evil,  will   assuredly 
be   brought   into   judgment.      Here 
then,  Coheleth  solves  thegrand  problem 
of  the  varied  events  of  this  life,  by 
his    earnest   reference   to    a   future 
bar  of   judgment,  when  all  the  ap« 
parent  irregularities  in  the  moral  go- 
vernment  of   Gk>d  shall  be  rectified 
by  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
ECLIPSE.    An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is 
caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  new 
moon  between  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
thus  intercepting  the  sun's  light  from 
theeartheithertotallyorpartiallv.    An 
eclipse  of  the  moon  is  caused  by  the 
interposition  of  the  earth  between  the 
sun  and  the/ui7moon,  thus  intercepting 
the  sun's  light  from  the  moon,  either 
totally  or  partially.    A  total  eclipse  of 
the  moon  may  occasion  a  privation  of 
her  light  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  during 
her  total  immersion  in  the  shadow ; 
whereas  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  can 
never  last  in   any    particular   place 
above  four  minutes,  when  the  moon  is 
nearest  to  the  earth,  and  her  shadow 
thickest.    Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
darkness  which  "overbroad  the  whole 
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land  of  Jadeft,"  at  tbe  time  of  oor 
I«ord*8  crucifixion,  was  preternataral, 
'^rom  the  sixth  nntil  the  ninth  hoar,"* 
or  from  noon  till  three  in  the  af  temooUf 
in  its  duration;  and  also  in  iu  time 
abontyif//  moon,  when  the  moon  eonid 
not  possiblj  eclipse  the  sun.  (Matt, 
xxvii.  51—54.)  Though  we  have  no 
historical  notice  of  an  eclipse  in  the 
Scriptures,  yet  there  may  be  occasional 
allusions  to  this  phenomenon.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Am.  viii.  9,  refers 
to  a  total  eclipse,  which  occured  Feb. 9, 
B.O.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem 
shortly  after  noon ;  that  Mic.  iii.  6,  is 
an  allusion  to  the  eclipse  of  June  5, 
B.O.  716;  and  that  the  passing  notice 
in-  Jer.  xv.  9,  is  a  reference  to  the 
eclipse  of  Sep.  30,  b.  c.  610,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  by  Herodotus  i.  74, 
108.  Though  the  dates  of  these 
phenomena  coincide  nearly  with  tbe 
time  of  the  composi  tion  of  the  respective 
books,  in  which  they  are  supposed  to 
be  mentioned  ;  yet,  as  the  language  is 
highly  figurative,  the  prophets  may 
simply  refer  to  great  political  and 
religious  changes  under  the  symbols 
of  the  '*  darkening  "  of  the  sun  or  the 
moon.  (Ezek.  xxxii.  7;  Joel  ii.  10, 
31 ;  iii.  15;  Zech.  xiv.  6.) 

EI):-:a  witness.  This  word  occurs 
as  the  name  of  the  altar  erected  by  the 
Reubenites  and  Gadites  ;  (Josh.  xxii. 
34 ;)  whereas  the  word  ought  to  have 
been  rendered  **a  witness,"  or  "testi- 
mony," as  in  the  margin,  and  also  in 
Josh*,  xxiv.  27. 

£DAK=^dE;.  A  village  near  Beth- 
lehem,  (Gen.  xxxv.  21,)  hence  put  for 
thecity  Bethlehem  itself,  and  tropically 
for  the  royal  line  of  David.  (Mic.  iv.  8.) 
The  full  name  of  this  place  was  "Migdal- 
£dar*'=/oti7^  of  the  flock^  and  so  it  is 
rendered  in  Mic.  iv.  8. 

1.  EDEN=;)/€a«/r«,  or  Might,  The 
most  ancient  and  venerable  name  in 
geography.  According  to  the  prime- 
val documents,  incorporated  by  Moses, 
in  Gen.  ii.  8 — 17;  iii.  23,  24,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  first  human  pair  was  a 
'•'garden.**  in  the  eastern  part  of  a  re- 
gion of  superi  »r  beauty  and  pleasant- 
ness, called  '*  Eden."  In  the  '*  garden 
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in  Rden,"  wliieh  the  Septaagfait  tm 
slates,  **  a  paradise  in  Eden,"  the  ''Cit 
ator  canted  to  flourish  eTerr  tree  agree 
able  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  easin| 
and  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  th 
garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  o 
good  and  evil."  (Isa.  li«8 ;  Esek.  xxviii 
13 ;  xxxi.  9, 16, 18 ;  xxzvi.  85 ;  JoeL  ii 
3.)  The  true  site  of  the  "garden, "  in 
the  antediluvian  Eden,  the  primitive 
abode  of  man,  is  still  involved  in  great 
obscurity ;  and  after  the  most  earefnl 
inquiries,  an  approximation  to  the  troth 
is  perhaps  all  uiat  is  to  be  expected. 
In  reference  to  the  Divinely  iuspiifd 
document,  containingthenarrative,  it  is 
undoubtedly  on/e-dilnvian ;  and  wbet 
incorporated  by  Moses  in  Genesis,  tbe 
names  of  the  rivers,  countries,  sod 
other  localities,  mentioned  in  conoee- 
tion  with  the  primeval  Eden,  wot 
given  by  him  in  accordance  withtbl 
actually  existing  topography  of  lit 
own  times.  The  narrative  implies,  till 
even  in  the  time  of  Moses,  there  esiMi 
marks  whereby  the  region  of  £4tt 
might  be  identified.  *'And  a  riveT 
issued  from  Eklen  to  water  the  gardes; 
and  from  thence  it  divided  itself,  vA 
became  four  heads.  The  name  of  the 
first  is  Pishon — which  compasseth  tlrt 
whole  land  of  HavilaH,  where  tkaf 
is  gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  land  i$ 
good ;  there  is  bdellium  and  the  onjX' 
stone.  And  the  name  of  the  second 
river  is  Gihon — which  compasseth  tbe 
whole  land  of  Gu«h.  And  the  nsine 
of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel — whick 
floweth  in  front  of  Assyria.  And  tbe 
name  of  the  fourth  river  is  Fhrsk^ 
(Gen.  ii.  10—14.)  That  the  names  ol 
the  rivers  and  adjacent  regions  arc 
post-diluvian,  would  appear  from  dn 
fact  that  geographical  distinetioiil 
naturally  and  necessarily  arise  frofl 
the  settlement  of  the  earth  by  it 
inhabitants,  but  cannot  well  be  con 
ceived  as  existing  prior  to  such  periodi 
Assuming  Eden,  then,  as  the  ants 
diluvian  name  of  th3  region ;  and  ih 
names  of  the  rivers  and  other  place 
mentioned  as  post-diluvian,  and  thee 
well  known  in  the  time  of  Moses,  tb 
situation  of  Eden  is  to  be  determine 
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miiiiiif^  as  ftf  M  pofiiUe,  tbe 
ve  podtioiif  of  tae  Adjacent 
sod  regions.  The  **  garden," 
aaaitaated«'eaatwardia  Eden," 
re  been  in  Armenia,  or  eren  in 


rigris,  jPbotsEophratee,  and 
sAaiyria,  eeem  to  determine 
Ij  thia  region,  if  we  acoept  the 


ordinaix  translation  of  the  Hehreir 
names.  As  it  regards  the  other  special 
names,  Puhon^  Gikon,  Havilakj  and 
Cuikf  interpreters  vary  concemiDg 
their  modem  represenutions.  This 
will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  S^nop* 
tieal  view  of  the  six  principal  opinions 
regarding  the  site  of  Eden,  and  the 
subjoined  remaiks. 
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is  opinion,  which  represents 
ient  Eden  as  a  very  widely 
d  terrirory,  we  have  placed 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
of  any,  being  found  in  Josep- 
(.  1.  1. 3,  and  in  several  of  the 
.  It  was  also  embraced  by  the 
ed  Hebrew  scholar  Gesenins, 
exception  that  he  maintained 
on  to  be  the  Indus. 
\  opinion  which  places  Eden  in 
I  seems  to  have  gained  the  most 
rapport.  M.  Stuart  and  Kcil 
Pishon  for  the  Kur  or  Cjrus, 
ises  in  Armenia,  and  being 
ij  the  Araxes  falls  into  the 
'Sea.  Stuart  took  Cash  for 
spcoch;  but  Keil  identifies  the 
li'ient  Cosh  with  the  Asiatic 
which  reaehed  to  the  Can- 


IIL  This  view  was  held  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son, in  his  edition  of  Calmet.  It  was 
also  held  by  Reland,  with  tbe  excep- 
tion that  he  understood  by  Cush  the 
Land  of  the  Cosssi. 

IV.  The  celebrated  Gottingen  pro- 
fessor J.  D.  Michaelis  originated  this 
hypothesis,  though  he  was  doubtful  .as 
to  some  of  the  points. 

v.  This  theory  was  propounded  by 
the  eminent  Orientalist  Voii  Hammer. 
The  Sihun,  he  says,  rises  near  the  town 
of  Chon  and  compasses  the  land  of  Ilahy 
famous  for  -.  he  gold  and  precious  stones 
of  Turkistan. 

VL  That  Paradise  was  in  Syria,  was 
the  opinion  of  the  voluminous  LeClerc, 
in  his  valuable  commentary.  Havilahis 
the  tract  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xv.  7; 
and  Cush  he  identilies  with  Cassiotis  or 
Mount  Gassins  near  Seleucia  in  Syria. 
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Thete,  indeed,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
opinions  that  hare  been  propounded 
in  reference  to  the  site  of  Etien ;  jet  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  most  of  them 
have  roach  in  common,  and  differ  only 

'^  in  some  of  the  details.  Man/  more 
might  be  added,  bat  they  are  only  re- 
markable for  their  extravagance;  as, 
when  some  of  the  Orientals  find  Eden 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  Hartmann 
and  Herder,  in  the  vale  of  Cashmere  ; 
Basse,  in  Prussia,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic ;  Rudbeck  the  Swede,  places  it 
in  Scandinavia;  the  Siberians  told  the 
Czar  Peter  that  it  was  in  Siberia; 
while  the  extreme  Neologists  regard- 
ed  the  whole  narrative  as  a  mjrfA, 
similar  to  the  Greek  tradition  of  the 
Besperides,  the  islands  of  the  blest, 
etc. 

That  Eden  was  a  region  of  consider- 
able extent,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
face  of  the  narrative ;  while  the 
*'  garden  *'  was  a  smaller  tract,  situated 
in  the  easterly  port,  but  embraced 
within  its  limits.  We  may  suppose 
Eden  to  have  been  situated  in  the 
fairest  part  of  Asia ;  not  unlikely  in 
some  part  of  the  region  lying  between 
the  Caucasian  ridge,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  Tartanr,  on  the  north  ;  the  Per- 
sian and  Indian  Seas  on  the  south; 
and  the  high  mountain  ridges  which 
run  at  considerable  distances,  on  the 
eastern  and  western  flank.  The  pri- 
meval river,  which  took  its  rise  in  the 
higher  regions  of  Eden,  and,  after 
traversing  the  primitive  abode  of  man, 
became  divided  into  four  heads  or 
principal  rivers'.  But  where  shall  we 
find  four  rivers  flowing  from  one 
source  ?    Even  the  four  rivers  enu- 

■  merated,  according  to  any  opinion  we 
have  given,  do  not  spring  from  one 
source;  but  on  the  contrary,  their 
sources  are  separated  by  mountain 
ranges.  Did  this  division  of  the  pri- 
meval river  take  place  before  the 
Flood,  by  some  volcanic  revolution  ;  or 
did  it  occur  at  the  period  of  the  Flood, 
or  even  later,  in  the  days  of  Peleg, 
when  the  earth  was  divided  f  How- 
ever, with  the  disappearance  of  the 
gardien  **  eastward  in  Eden,*'  that  part 
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of  the  earth  majhrny^taadagiamBmuSk 
changes  thai  eren  the  pradM  loedi^ 
can   no  longer  be  determined  wita 
certainty.  It  may  be  that  the  primeral 
seat  of  Uie  first  homaii  pair  waa  awcmC 
away  hj  the  Delvfle, — ^periuips  hv  im 
'^breaking  up  of  the  fooataiiit  of  tha 
great  deep,"  either  by  an  elentioB  of 
the  bed  of  the  Persian  and  Indian  8ee% 
or  a  subsidence  of  a  part  of  the  eztes- 
sive  region  ;  and  thvB  the  leataifli  of 
the  country  may  have  been  materiallj 
altered.    There  ii  alMBdaBl  eiidenee 
that  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia,  on 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Oceaa^ 
have  been  the  theatre  of  slopendoiv 
▼olcanie  revolntions.    And  Hnmboldt 
has  remarked,  that  part  of  Bgjnt  wsf 
in  ancient  times  OTerflowed  by  toe  Sei. 
If  volcanic  ageney  was  employed  it 
the  Flood,  or  in  some  later  lUstnrbaBO* 
like  the  catastrophe  in  which  the  Deil 
Sea  originated,  may  we  not  conjectM 
that  at  that  period,  the  eonfigoratiM 
of  the  neighbouring  regions  and  n0 
may  have  been  somewhat  disturbed;  A 
that  henceforward  at  least  two  of  tht 
principal  rivers,  the  Pison   and  thi 
Gihon,  which  were  broken  from  thi 
river  of  Eden,  either  flowed  from  otihtr 
sources  and  in  other  direetions,  or  hii 
ceased  to  flow  altogether.     It  msy  bt 
that  the  obliteration  of  the  site  of  the 
garden  in  Eden,  like  that  of  Calrsi^ 
was  designed  as  a  providential  sow* 
guard  affainst  its  elevation  to  a  saas- 
tity  which  belonged  to  the  history  aaft 
the  religion  of  holiness,  and  not  to  tSBf 
particular  place. 

2.  EDEN.  A  region  apparently  to  At* 
north-west  of  Mesopotamia ;  perhapf 
the  Maadan  of  later  times.  (2  Kiatf 
xix.  12  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12 ;  Ea^  xxvn. 
23.)  8.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah.  (2  Chron.  xxiz.  12;  xzxL 
15.)    4.--See  Bbth-Edxh. 

EDER=Jlock.  1.  A  town  in  the 
south  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  21.)  2.  One 
of  the  Levites.  (I  Chron.  xxiiL  28; 
xxiv.  30.) 

BDOM=:redj  rudAf.  The  name  of  ft 
region,  so  denominated  from  Esau,  or 
Edom,  the  son  of  Isaac  (Qen.  xxxvi* 
1.)     The  country  of  the  Edomitei^ 
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lijtlie  Oreeki  aodtlie 
was  ne  moontainoiiB  trad 
the  Dead  Sea  and  tiie 
(Mf  of  the  Bed  Sea.  This 
owiiagia«,«i1led  alM  **  Seir," 
mt  Sttr,"  eoaaiMi  of  lOTT  bills 
ne  or  argOlaoeoiu  rock,  Mid 
»■  of  iioq>h7T7 :  eome  of  them 
riy  8,000  feet  aboTO  the  Ara- 
le  of  them  are  broken  up  into 
ridges  and  grotesque  groans 
16  whoUy  desert  ud  sterifo, 
m^peartoenjoja^offleienej 
ad  are  corered  with  tofts  of 
i  oecasionaUj  trees.  Some 
idys  are  full  of  trees  and 
d  flowers;  while  the  eastern 
T  parts  are  extensiTelj  eiilti* 
1  jield  good  crops.  (Qen. 
,  is,  89.)  To  this  renon 
■ed  m>m  Uie  face  of  his  bro- 
b ;  and  his  descendants  sno- 
le  Horites  in  Iftonnt  Seir. 
tey  had  dortrojed  them,  ana 
heir  stead."  (Gen.  zxzTi.  6 
L  iL  12,  22.)  Edom  was  the 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
remment;  (Qen.  zxxTi.  81 ;) 
rs  to  hare  made  considerable 
in  cirilixation  before  the 
see  was  delirered  from  the 
of  Egypt.  (Num.  xx.  17.) 
e  war  upon  the  Edomites; 

1  sabdnea  the  whole  coontry. 
oos  straggles,  the  Edomites 

in  makine  themselTcs  aj^n 
nt  of  Jadiu ;  (2  Kings  Tin.  20 

Chron.  xxi.  8—10;)  for, 
^kmaziah  and  Uzziah  gained 
'  conquests,  the  Edomites 
termanent  possession  of  the 

2  Chron.  xxviii.  17;  2  Kings 
U  this  time  their  metropolis 
» hare  been  Bozrah,  bat  Sela 
>  hare  been  their  principal 
d.    (Isa.  xxxIt.  6 ;  Ixiii.  1 ; 

18,  22 ;  Am.  i.  12.)  The 
troe  to  their  ancient  spirit 
aided  the  Chaldeans  in  the 

n  of  the  Jewish  state.    (Ps. 

7;  Obad.   L;  Jer.  xlix.  7; 

.  12 — 14  ;  xxxii.  29 ;  xxxt. 

faring  the  Jewish  exile,  the 

took  possession  of  the  south 


of  Palestine ;  but  were  snbdned  by  ths^ 
Haecabees.  Idnmea,  which  name  now, 
indoded  also  the  sonthem  part  of  Jn- 
dea,  was  henceforth  gOTemedby  a  sn(s 
cession  of  Jewish  pruects.  Horod  the 
Great,  became  king  orer  the  Jews,  in- 
eMiBgpartofldnmea.  TheNabathe- 
ans,  an  AraMan  tribe,  tiie  descendants 
of  Nabaioth  the  eldest  soncrf  Ishmae^ 
(Gen.  xxT.  18 ;  Isa.  Iz.  7,)  finally, 
supplanted  the  Edomites  in  their  an* 
dent  possessions.  The  NabaUieans 
grew  np  into  the  kingdom  of  Arabia 
Petnea,  occnpTingyery  nearly  the  same 
territory  which  was  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  andentEdom.  Their  later 
sorereigns  iqtpear  to  have  been  in  a 
measure  dependant  on  the  Boman  em- 
perors, thoni^  not  directly  subject  to 
the  Boman  power.  Various  tnbes  of 
Bedawin  now  hold  in  possession  thean- 
dent  territory  of  Edom.  This  region, 
so  long  forgotten,  has  been  frequently 
Tisited  of  late  ^rears  by  intelligent  tray* 
ellers.  Such  is  the  desolation  of  this 
region,  that  all  who  have  visited  it 
unite  in  the  declaration,  that  its  pres- 
ent state  could  not  be  more  graphically 
described  than  in  tbe  words  of  the  an- 
cient prophets.  (Isa.  xxxiv.  6—17; 
Jcr.xlix.18 — 18;  Ezek.xxxv.  7;  Obad. 
i.;  Mat  i.  8,  4.)  The  declaration,  that 
''None  shaU  pass  through  it  for  ever 
and  ever ;  I  will  cut  off  from  Mount 
Seir  him  that  passeth  out,  and  him 
that  retumeth,'*  refers  to  the  utter 
annihilation  of  the  immense  Indian 
trade  which  centred  at  Petra,  and  the 
breaking  np  of  the  great  lines  of  com- 
munication  which  united  that  celebrat- 
ed mart  with  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  Gaza, 
Ailah,  and  Egypt  and  through  these 
places,  with  the  whole  dvilized  world. 
— See  Sela. 

EDREI=s/ren^fA.  1.  The  name  of 
the  former  metropolis  of  Bash  an, 
situated  in  the  territory  of  Manasseh. 
(Num.  xxi.  38;  Deut.  i  4;  iii. I;  Josh. 
xii.  4 ;  xiii.  31.)  It  is  now  called  Edhnu 
Dr.  Porter  describes  the  ruins  as  some 
three  miles  in  circuit,  consisting  of  hu(^ 
black  masses  of  shattered  masonry, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
rocks  that  endrde  Uiem.    There  are 
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•ereral  sqnare  towen,  and  remains  of 
temples,  churches,  and  mosks;  the 
private  houses  are  low,  massive,  gloomy, 
and  manifestly  of  high  antiquity.  It 
contains  about  500  inhabitants,  chiefly 
Moslems,  and  a  little  Christian  com- 
munity. Some  have  supposed  that 
y^fra.  about  fourteen  miles  southward 
of  Edhra,  was  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  city.  2.  Acityof  Naphtali.  The 
ruin  on  a  hill  about  three  miles  south 
of  Kedcsh,  called  Khuraibeh^  may  mark 
the  site  of  this  city.  (Josh.  xix.  87.) 

EGG.  The  ef;g,  when  served  up 
with  fish  and  honev.  was  a  desirable 
article  of  food  in  the  Enst.  (Job  xxxix. 
14;  I<a.  X.  14;  lix.  6.)  The  passage 
in  Deut.  xxii.  0,  humanely  prohibits 
the  taking  away  of  a  brooding  bird 
from  a  nest,  with  the  eggs  or  young. 
The  allusion  in  Luke  xi.  12,  is  to  a 
species  of  scorpion  in  Judea,  about  the 
size  of  an  eg;;. 

EGLAH=a  calf.  The  sixth  wife 
of  Ddvid.  (2  Sam.  iii.  5;  1  Chron.iii.3.) 

EGLAIM  =  <i£?o  j>onc/j.  A  village 
in  the  territory  of  Muab ;  (Isa.  xv.  8 ;) 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as 
Kn-K^laim.  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10.) 

EG LON  =  pertaining  to  aca//*.  1.  A 
king  of  ihu  Muahitcs,  who  defeated  the 
Hebrews  in  battle,  and  held  them  in 
servitude  eighteen  years.  He  was  as- 
sassiuiited  by  Ehud  at  Jericho.  (Julg. 
iii.  12 — 15.)  2.  A  city  in  the  plain  of 
Judah,  formerly  a  royal  city  of  the 
Canaanites.  Its  ruined  site,  some 
thirteen  miles  from  Gaza,  is  now  called 
Ajion,  Porter  describes  it  as  a  shapeless 
mass  of  ruins  and  rubbish  strewn  over 
a  rounded  hillock,  with  two  or  three 
marble  ahaf  cs  standing  up  among  them, 
like  toml>8tones  in  an  old  cemetery. 
(Josh.  X.  34—36;  xii.  12—15;  xv.  35— 
ai).) 

EGYPT  z=Lando/ihe  Gi/pt  or  Kopt. 
An  Ancient  and  celebrated  kingdom  in 
the  north  of  Africa.  It  was  called  by 
the  Hebrews  '*  Mizraim,''from  Mizraiin 
the  second  son  of  Ham;  and  is  now 
called  by  the  Arabs  Mizr.  <Gen.  x.  G.) 
It  was  also  called  **the  land  of  Ham," 
from  Ham  the  second  son  of  Noah, 
from  whom  was  derived  the  ancient 
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native  name  Xeai,  and  also  Ckemi,  (Ps, 
Ixxviii.  51;  CT.  28.)  And  occastonally 
it  was  called  **IUhab."    (Ps.  IxxxviL 
4 ;  Lia.  xxx.  7;  li.  9.)  Egypt  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia; 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediteranotn  Sea ; 
on    the   east  by  Palestine,  Idnmes, 
Arabia  Petnea,  and  the  Arabian  Gnlf : 
but  on  the  west  the  moving  sands  of 
the  wide  Libyan  desert  obliterate  the 
traces  of  all  political  or  physical  Italics* 
The  proper  land  of  Egrpt  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  great  valleT,  geneially 
about   nine   miles  broaci,    only  ex* 
ceptionally  abont  twenty-four  nalkt, 
through  which  the  river  Nile  ponn iti 
waters.    The  yalley  extends  in  a  Um 
from  north  to  south,  iu  two  sides  bdm 
skirted  on  the  east  and  west  by  tki 
declivities  of  the  rocky  plateau  of  tki 
desert,  through  which  the  river  hii 
drawn  its  deep  furrow.  At  the  distssd 
of  several  days*  journey,  the  levels 
the  desert  is  broken  by  a  ridge,  wUA 
rises  at  times  into  peaks  above  flii 
feet  high,  and  follows  the  course  of  iki 
Red  Sea.    Towarls  the  north,  whtfl 
this  valley  terminates,  about  fiftrsr 
sixty  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  theBili 
divides,  and  encloses  in  its  brancbeift 
triangular  piece  of  country,  called  tki 
Delta.    This  part  of  the  countiy  wai 
called  Lower  Egypt;  the  southern  ps(^ 
from   Syene  to  Cbemmi  was  caUei 
Upper  Eg^tt  and  the  wider  valler  bS" 
tween,   was  known  as  Middh  Efjgt 
The  portion  of  the  territory  of  ^^'&f 
ever  watered  or  fertilized  by  the  Sdb 
may  be  estimated  at    about   10.000 
square  miles,  but  little  more  than  fasu 
of  these  are  under  cultivation.    Th* 
soil  consists  of  the  mud  of  the  rirejf 
resting  upon  desert  sands;  hence  thil 
country  owes  its  existence,  fertiUil| 
and  beauty  to  the  Nile,  whose  annnd 
overflow  is  indispensable  for  the  pfl^ 
poses    of    agriculture.    The   coouti^ 
around  Syene  and  the  cataracts  i* 
highly  picturesque;  the  other  parts  d 
Egypt ,  and  especially  the  Delta,  s(* 
exceedingly  uniform  and  monotonotf> 
From  the  middle  of  the  spring  seasoflt 
when  the   harvest  is  over,  one  seef 
nothing  but  a  grey  dusty  soil,  so  fnllflf 
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cneks  and  chasms,  that  lie  can  hardly 
fus  along.    At  the  time  of  the  antnm- 
m1  equinox,  the  whole  conntiy  pre- 
•ats  nothing  hot  an  immeasurable 
nrlace  of  water,  ont  of  which  rise  date 
trees,  Tillages,  and  narrow  dams  which 
Mrre  as  a  means  of  commnnication. 
After  the  waters  hare  retreated,  which 
milly  remain  only  a  short  time  at  this 
^|b^  you  see,  tiU  the  end  of  autumn, 
sdIj  a  black  and  slimy  mud.    But  in 
winter,  nature  puts  on  all  her  splen- 
dour, and  Egypt  is,  from  one'  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  a  beautiful 
girden,  a rerdant  meadow,  a  field  sown 
with  flowers,  or  a  waving  ocean  of  grain 
is  the  ear.  The  sky  is  not  less  uniform 
tad  monotonous  than  the  earth ;  it  is 
coostantly  a  pure,  unclouded  arch,  of  a 
colour  and  light  more  white  than  azure. 
The  atmosphere  has  a  splendour  which 
fto  eye  can  scarcely  bear;  and  a  bum* 
isg  tun,  whose  glow  is  tempered  by  no 
Mde,  scorching  through  the  whole 
^  these  Tast  and  unprotected  plains. 
It  is  almost  a  peculiar  trait  in  the 
XfTptitn  landscape,  that  although  not 
without  trees,  it  is  almost  w  ithou  t  shade. 
The  acacia,  sycamore,  palm-tree,  and 
ig-tree,  adorn  the  land ;  but  there  is 
s general  want  of  timber.    Egypt,  ac- 
nnrdingly,  has  a  rery  hot  climate ; 
Ihe  thermometer,  in  summer,  standing 
iRttlly  at  80  or  90  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit; and  in  Upper  Egypt  still  higher. 
The  burning  wind  of  the  desert  is  also 
■    ttperienced,  usually  about  the  time  of 
r  ^  early  equinox.    The  country  is 
ibo  not  unfrequently  ridited  by  swarms 
^locusts.    The  chief  agricultural  pro- 
^Bctions  of  Egypt  are  wheat,  durrak 
ir  small  maize,  Indian  com  or  maize, 
^  barley,  beans,  cucumbers,  water- 
^doDs,  leeks,  or  rather  fenu-grec,  gar- 
Ik  and  onions;  also  flax  and  cotton. 

The  early  history  of  Egypt  is  involved 
^  great  obscurity.  Already,  in  Abra- 
Wi's  time,  we  find  the  seat,  not  of  a, 
Wtof  /Ae  flourishing  Egyptian  king- 
te  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  whole  of 
the  land  belongedto  the  kings,  priests, 
ttd  the  military  caste«  It  is  generally 
■ippooed,  that  a  part,  if  not  the  whole 
^^wP<y  ^u  ^or  a  long  time  under 


the  dominion  of  a  race  of  pastoral  no* 
mades,  commonly  known  as  the  Hyk' 
tos  or  Shepherd  •  kings.  And  that  the 
revolution  by  which  they  were  expelled, 
occurred  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Joseph,  when  '*  every  8hq)herd  was 
an  abominaiion  to  the  Egyptians." 
It  is  uncertain  who  the  Hyksos  were. 
Some  have  thought  they  were  either 
the  Cushites,  Arabs,  or  the  Pheni- 
cians ;  others,  that  they  were  a  horde 
of  Scythians,  driven  forward  by  the 
advancing  tribes,  and  the  press  of  po- 
pulation, and  so  subjugated  the  Land 
of  Egypt.  But  Josephus  considers  the 
whole  account  of  the  Hyksos,  as  given 
by  Manetho,  as  merely  a  fabulous 
transformation  of  the  historical  facts 
which  have  reference  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Hebrews  into  Egypt,  and  of 
their  exodus  from  that  country,  so  as 
to  favour  the  national  vanity  of  the 
Egyptians.  From  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments the  Hyksos  story  has  not  re- 
ceived the  least  confirmation.  No  in- 
tercoun<e  subsisted  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  Egyptians,  from  the 
departure  of  the  former  out  of  Egypt, 
until  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who,  hav- 
ing married  a  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh, 
and  established  a  considerable  trade 
between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  two 
kingdoms  became  intimately  con- 
nected. (1  Kings  iii.  1 ;  vii.  8.)  After- 
wards, in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  this 
intimacy  was  broken  off,  Shishak  king 
of  Egypt  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  despoiled  the  temple  of  its 
treasures.  (1  Kings  xiv.  25 — 26;  2 
Chron.  xii.  2 — 0.)  Toward  the  end  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the 
sovereigns  of  those  countries,  finding 
themselves  too  weak  to  resist  the  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  moiiarchs  who 
pressed  them  closely,  had  frequent  re- 
course to  the  kings  of  Eg}'pt  for  suc- 
cour. But  these  applications  were 
always  fatal  to  them.  The  Egyptian 
dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as  announced  by  the  prophets. 
Egypt  was  afterwards  conquered  by 
Cambyses,  and  became  a  pi  evince  of 
the  Persian  empire  about  525  n.o. 
Thus  it  continued,  excepting  a  short 
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interval,  antil  conquered  by  Alexander, 
882  b.Cm  after  whose  death  it  formed 
the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies.  After 
the  battle  of  Actiom,  30  b.o.,  it  become 
a  Roman  province.  Since  that  time 
it  has  ceased  to  be  an  independent 
state,  and  its  history  is  incon>orated 
with  that  of  its  different  conquerors 
and  possessors.  In  a.d.  640,  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabs  ;  and  since 
1517,  has  been  governed  as  a  province 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  Great  and 
rapid  changes  have  taken  place  in  this 
interesting  country  within  the  present 
centuiy.  The  campaign  of  the  French 
army  in  1800,  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  subdue  Egypt,  and  so  secure  to  the 
Prench  an  important  share  of  the 
East  India  trade,  though  it  resulted 
unsuccessfully,  was  attended  with 
important  consequences  to  theinterests 
of  science  and  learning.  A  new  era 
in  the  history  of  this  country  com- 
menced then.  Muhammed  Aly,  the  late 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  though  a  perfect 
despot,  did  much  to  elevate  his  domini- 
ons to  a  rank  with  civilized  nations, 
in  arts,  commerce,  and  industry.  The 
various  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment which  he  undertook,  the  ex- 
tensive manufactories  he  established, 
and  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
literary  institutions,  have  done  much 
to  change  the  political  if  not  the  moral 
aspect  of  Egypt.  And  his  successors 
have  carriedout  his  enlightened  views, 
by  establishing  rail- roads,  and  opening 
out  the  great  canal  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez, 
which,  while  they  increase  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  greatly  facilitate 
our  comunication  with  India,  by  what 
is  called  the  overland  route — by  the 
Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  to  Bombay. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians consisted  in  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  the  powers  of 
nature.  They  even  adopted  living 
animals  as  the  symbols  of  the  refu 
objects  of  worship.  And  their  priests 
cultivated  at  the  same  time  astronomy, 
astrology,  and  magic.  (Ex.  vii.  11, 
22.)  TheEgyptians  at  an  early  period 
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exedled  in  litentnre,  and  in  tit 
cultivation  of  the  Bowextl  nrta.  (Aet 
viL  22.)  But  the  most  exftraofdiiuur] 
monuments  of  Egyptian  powe^  anc 
grandenr  were  the  colossal  stateea 
obelisks,  splendid  temple-palaoes,  ind 
the  pvranuds,  brought  into  existeaee 
long  before  onr  British  aneeston  left 
their  primeval  Asiatic  plains,  and 
which  still  subsist,  to  eadte  thewoader 
and  admiration  of  the  worid.  TbeM 
stupendous  and  imperishable  ediflMi 
of  granite  and  limestone,  with  their 
innumerable  hieroglyphic  inscription^, 
and  the  countless  tombs  and  sarcop- 
hagi, with  their  monldeied  Imnta 
remains,  and  their  nnfadin^rpsintinfA 
which  make  the  sepulchre  mto  a  ^ 
ture  gallery,  have  pexpetoated  tht 
whole  circle  of  the  daily  as  wsll  it 
sacred  life,  of  the  ancient  dwdko  M; 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Many  of  M- 
ancient  monuments  and  inscrniiiii' 
which  have  been  copied  and  traotei : 
have  yielded  beautiful  confimMiMt; 
in  different  points  of  Sacred  SiW^: 
The  friends  of  theBible  have  noeti*] 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  results  oi  fWfl^ 
chronological  investigations,  by  Bii^ 
sen,  Lepeius,  and  others ;  becanse  thi; 
ancient  monuments  of  FharaonietiBtfJ 
merely  signalize  events  by  the  nif^' 
of  the  kings,  and  not  by  dates  froBil 
^och :  they  exhibit  no  era  like  thstrf 
the  Olympiads.  Moreover,  sevenl*' 
thedynasties — at  leastof  the  first  serMP 
teen — were  not  successive  but  umiMI' 
poraneous;  while  one  dynasty  v^: 
ruling  at  Memphis,  another  woold  k( 
flourishing  at  Thebes.  Thus  A» 
Genius  of  the  Nile  has  at  length  rM 
from  his  long  sealed  tomb,  to  ackoov^ 
ledge  the  truth  of  the  Inspired  Beooril 
in  the  midst  of  an  unbelieving  t$Bb. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  BflQ^ 
were  divided  into  several  castes.  W 
present  inhabitants  of  the  ooni^ 
may  be  considered  as  including  thrtf 
divisions.  1.  The  Copts,  who  are  tkf 
descendants  of  the  ancient  EgyptisM 
They  are  the  most  important  ciuia 
Christians;  and  are  generally  employw 
as  accountants  and  bookeepers  in  tlM 
various  departments  of   the  pakft 
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itnUioii.  S.  The  FeOalit  an 
tiTmton  of  the  foil;  a  Qoiety 
ad,  rabmiafiTe  race,  and  are 
Mr  Uieir  lore  to  tlie  land  of  their 
\  8b  The  Arabf,  or  eonqneron 
yountrji  indadiiig  the  TiirlUy 
|<nr  moet  offices  of  the  ^prem- 

The  present  population  of 
M  estimated  at  orer  8,200,000. 
icient  prophecies  eoncemln^ 
are  remarkable  for  their  preci- 
i  folness ;  and  their  exact  fnlfil- 
erery  essential  point  is  attested 
BtroTertibleeTidence.  (Imm.  ziz. 

zx.  1—6;  Jer.  zliii.  8—18; 
I;  xItL  1—26;  Eiek.  xxix.— 

In  BeT.  xi.8.  *«  Egypt**  is  put 
nbolical  name  of  Jernsalem. 
PT,  RiTBROF.  The  "riTer  or 
9f  ^gjfW  properly  the  '*  hrook 
ent  of  Egypt,"  is  ^enerallT 
ood  to  be  Ukt  mountain  brook 
y,  nsnally  dry,  known  as  the 
el  Arisk,  on  the  confines  of 
ind  Palestine.  It  is  the  ^  border 
}tr  (I  Kin^  It.  21 ;  2  Chron, 

Nnm  xxxiT.  5 ;  Josh.  xv.  4, 
lings  viii.  65 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  7 ; 
rii.  12 ;  Esek.  xlvii.  19 ;  xlyili. 
Gen.  XT.  18,  the  "rirer  of  Egypt" 
tes  the  8ihor  or  Nile. — See 

=hrother, — See  Ahibim. 
D=tcjtsoR.  1.  The  second  jndge 
nt  of  the  Hebrews,  who  ass- 
Mi  Eglon,  and  delirered  them 
le  oppression  which  they  had 
I  for  eighteen  years  under  the 
as.    (Judg.  iii.  12—80;  ir.  l.S 
lescendent  of  Benjamin.     (1 
Tii.  10 ;  Tiii.  6.) 
Rr=nN>^    A  descendant  of  Ju- 
1  Chron.  ii.  27.) 
OiS=er€tdicati(m,  or  w<utenes8. 
the  five  chief  cities  of  the 
nes,  situated  in  the  northern 

their  territory.  The  modem 
ii  AloTj  occupies  the  ancient 
>f  the  dty  of  the  Ekronites, 
layi^  **  it  is  a  wretched  Tillage, 
ag  some  forty  or  fifty  mud 

its  narrow  lanes  encumbered 
^of  rubbish  and  filth,  and  not 
ry  Testige  of  royalty.'^    (Josh. 
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xiiL  8.  XT.  11—47;  xiz.  48;  Judg: L 
18;  1  Sam.  t.10;tL1— 18;Jer.xxxT. 
20 ;  Am.  t  8 ;  Zeph.  ii.  4.) 

ELADAH=whom  GodpmUon,le^ 
adome.  The  son  of  Tahadi,  of  the 
posterity  of  Ephraim.  (1  Chron.  rii.  20.^ 

ELAu=fer86tfilA.  1.  The  fourm 
king  of  Israel ;  he  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Baasha.  After  a  reign  of 
two  years,  from  b.  o.  929— 92C^  as  he 
was  rcTelling  at  a  friend's  house,  he 
was  assassinated  by  Zimri,  one  of  the 
officers  of  his  army,  who  succeeded 
him  as  king.    Thus  was  fulfilled  the 

Srediction  of  Jehu  the  prophet.  (1 
[ings  xtL  6^14.)  2.  One  of  the  dukes 
of  ^om.  (Gen.  xxxtL  41.)  8.  The 
father  of  ShimeL  (1  Kings  It.  18.^  4. 
A  son  of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  iv.  15.35. 
AsonofUszL  (1  Chron.  ix.  8.)  6.  The 
father  of  Hoshea,  king  of  IsraeL  ^2 
Kings  XT.  80;  xriL  1.)  7.  A  Talley  in 
Judah,  in  which  the  Hebrews  were 
encamped  when  DaTid  fought  with 
Goliath.  It  is  now  called  Wadjf  s»- 
iSiiiit^  (1  Sam.  XTii.  1—19.) 

ELAM=piir«,c/ear.  1.  The  eldest  son 
of  Shem,  whose  descendants  gave  name 
to  a  region  lying  near  the  extremity  of 
the  Persian  Guu,  between  Media  and 
Babylonia;  and,  which  at  one  period, 
seems  to  hsTC  formed  part  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Susiana — ^the  modem  Khu* 
sistan,  of  which  Susa  or  Shushan  was 
the  capital.  It  partly  corresponds  to 
the  Ehfmais  of  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  ^Gen.  x.  22 ;  1  Chron.  i.  17 ; 
Dan.  Till.  2;  Ezr.  It.  9.)  It  is  not 
improbable,  Uiat,  at  a  later  period,  the 
Elamites  were  identified  with  the 
Persians,  if  they  were  not  the  same 
people.  The  Elamites,  according  to 
the  Assyrian  monuments,  were  a  war- 
like people,  and  distinguished  for  their 
skill  as  bowmen,  and  were  regarded  as 
a  formidable  enemy.  (Gkn.  xit.  1 ;  Isa. 
xxii.  6;  Jer.  xllx.  35 — 89 ;  Ezek.  xxxii. 
24.)  Some  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Jewish  exiles,  who  had  settled  in  this 
region,  were  present  in  Jerusalem  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  (Acts  ii.  9 ;  Isa. 
xxi.  2  ;  Jer.  xxt.  25.^  2.  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  Tiii.  24.)  8. 
The  name  of  two  men  whose  posterity 
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returned  from  the  exile.  (Ezr.  ii.  7, 
81.)  4.  One  of  the  LeTitce.  (1  Chron. 
xxvi.  3.)  5.  One  of  the  priests.  (Neh. 
xii.  42.) 

£LASAH=whom  God  made  or  ere* 
ated,  1.  A  son  of  Pashar.  (Ezr.x.  18,22.^ 
2.  The  son  of  Shaphan.  (Jer.  xxix.8.) 

ELATU  =  trees t  a  grove,  perhaps 
terebinth-grove,  A  citj  uf  Iflnmea,  on 
the  extremity  of  the  eastern  Golf  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  ^rhich  is  called  from  it  Sinas 
Elaniticus — Elan  ttic  Gal  f,'  or  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah.  (Dent.  ii.  8;  2  Kings xir.  22; 
xri.  6.)  The  Edomites  being  subdued, 
(2  Sam.  riii.  14,)  Darid  took  possession 
of  Elath  or  Eloth;  and  after  him  Sol- 
omon, whose  fleet  sailed  from  the 
neighboarinK  town  Esion-geber  to 
Opbir.  (I  Kings  ix.  26;  2  Chron.  riii. 
17,  18.)  It  was  again  recorered  by 
the  Idumeans ;  and  once  more  sabdaed 
by  Uzziah  king  of  Judah ;  but  Resin 
king  of  Syria,  took  it  at  length  from 
the  Jews,  who  seem  never  again  to 
hare  recovered  it.  The  site  of  Elath, 
the  Ailah  and  ^lana  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  now  consists  of  nothing 
but  extensive  mounds  of  rubbish,  near 
the  castle  and  village  of  ^^*a2»aA. — See 
Szion-Garer. 

JLl^^^'niEL=  God  of  Bethel  The 
name  given  by  Jacob  to  an  altar  which 
he  built  at  Bethel,  where  he  formerly 
had  the  vision  of  the  ladder.  (Gen. 
xxxi.  18  ;  XXXV.  7 ;  xxviii.  10—22.) 

ELDAAH=whom  God  calls  or 
Icnows,  One  of  the  sons  of  Midian. 
(Gen.  XXV.  4;    1  Chron.  i.  33.) 

ELDAD=whom  God  loveth,  Theo- 
philus.  One  of  the  seventy  elders  ap- 
pointed  by  Moses  to  asftist  him  in  the 
government  of  the  people.  He  received 
with  Medad  the  gift  of  prophesying, 
while  in  the  camp,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  rest  of  the  elders  received  the 
gift  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 
(Num.  xi.  24—29.) 

ELDERS.  The  **  elders  of  Egypt" 
were,  probably,  the  various  state-offi- 
cers. (Gen.  1.  7)  The  "elders"  or 
^'noblea"  of  Israel,  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Ilobrew  commonwealth, 
were  probably  either  the  heads  of  tribes, 
or  the  oldest  and  most  judiciotia  of  the 
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people.    And  tboagb  their  anthorii] 
was  in  its  natnre  paternal,  tbey  wen 
regarded  aa  the  repreeentatiTea  of  tbi 
Hebrew  nation;  and  through  them  Mo 
ses  iisoed  hiscommunieationtendeoBK 
mands  to  the  people.  (Ex.  iiL  18;  zm 
5 ;  xix.  7 ;  xxiv.  1— -11 ;  Dent.  xxxi.  9.) 
The  "seventy  elders'*  appointed  as 
assistants  to  Moses,  aeem  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  general  class  of  elden. 
(Num.  xi.  16, 17, 24, 25.)  The  Hebrew? 
had  "elders,"  or  "  elders  of  the  gate^' 
in  every  city,  who  appear  to  have  beat 
the  administrators  of  the  laws.  (Dest 
xix.  12 ;  xxi.  9,  6,  10 ;  xxiL  15 ;  Joik 
XX.  24 ;  Jndg.  iL  7 ;  viii.  14 ;  xi.  5,  ^ 
Ruth  iv.  2,  ^  9 ;  1  Sam.  xtL  4;  zxz. 
26 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  16 ;  Sir.  vL  14;  & 
14.)    At  a  subsequent  period  we  find  s 
tribunal  of  seventy  elders  known  sitks 
Sanhedrim^  which  was  probably  est^ 
lished  in  the  time  of  the  MaoisbM 
The  chief  priests,  scribes,  andelder^Mt 
in  the  Sanhedrim.    (Matt.  xxviL|,4| 
xxvi.  59;  Actsxxii.5.)   TheJewsW 
also  "elders"  or  "rulers"  of  then» 
gogue,  who  took  cognizance  maiojf  tf 
religious  matters ;  (Luke  vii  8 ;  lUL 
X.  17;  Acts  xiii.  15;)  and  from  thefltia 
term  pre«6yl«r="  elder"  was  intredie" 
ed  into  the  Christian  church,  asatidt 
of  those  ministers  who  were  appouMi 
overseers  among  the  faithful.  The  teiA 
eptscopus  =  "bishop,"   derived  fro* 
Greek  sources  and  usage,  had  the  ssat 
signification  as  presbyter,  andoriginsllf 
both  terms  referred  to  one  and  the  ssal 
office.    (Acts  XX.  17,  28;  Tit.  i.  5,  U 

1  Pet.  V.  1—5.)  The  same  term  is  rfli- 
dered  "elders ;"  (Acts  xx.  17;)  **ow^ 
seers ;"  (Acts  xx.  28 ;)  and  "  bishop.* 
(Phil.  i.  1.)  The  apostles  are  called 
'*  elders ;"  (1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  I «; 

2  John  1;  8  John  1;)  and  are  also  diS" 
tinguished  from  them ;  (Acts  xr.  6i) 
whence,  it  would  seem  there  were  kg 
elders  in  the  early  church.  (Rom.  XDi 
4—8 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17)  The  lay  ddert 
sometimes  preached ;  they  confatsd 
gainsayers,  and  visited  the  sick;  bil 
they  exercised  no  authority  independeil 
of  the  participation  of  the  whole  chard 
In  Heb.  xi.  2,  the  term  "elders"  is  niei 
in  the  sense  of  ancients,  anceaton;  • 
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'•  ir.  4;  the  **lw«iitj-fo«r  el- 
reftr  to  the  patriareht  of  oar 
Int  of  tbe  knouui  f amilr  of 
th  who  were  eleratea  to 
of  the  heeTenly  world, 
sswhom  God  mtitmdt  or 
k  deteendeat  of  Kphreim. 
rii.2l.) 

BHswhither  God  meauU. 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  near 
(Niim.xzziL  8,  87;)  bat 
M.  XT.  4 ;  xTi.  9 ;  Jer.  zItuL 
r  of  the  Moabites.  It  is  now 
H  end  emong  its  detolete 
)  be  aeen  e  number  of  lerge 

LR  ss  whom  God  mad$  or 
.  A  detcendent  of  Hexroo. 
ii.  89, 40.)  2.  A  deieendeat 
1  Chron.Tui.87;iz.48.) 
ABsswhom  Godkdptth.  1. 
on  of  Aeron,  who  ected  in  his 
Be  es  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
It  his  doAth  soceeeded  him  in 
riesthood.  (Ex.  ti.  28,  25 ; 
2 ;  XX.  85.)  The  office  con- 
Eleexer's  line  throngh  fire 
I,  and  then  passed  into  the 
unar,  in  the  person  of  Eli. 
sacerdotal  succession  was 
I  from  the  line  of  Eleaxar  to 
amar,  we  are  not  informed; 
;  told  whj  it  roTcrted  to  the 
Sleasar.  (1  Sam.  ii.  27—86; 
.  83.)  2.  One  of  the  most 
'  David's  distinguished  war- 
Sam,  xxiii.  9,  10,  18—17;  1 
12—19.)  3.  The  keeper  of 
Kirjath-jearim,  after  it  had 
back  bj  the  Philistines.  (1 
,  2, 4.)  4.  A  descendant  of 
1  Chron.  xxiiL  21, 22;  xxir. 
he  son  of  Phinehas.  (Exra 
sh.  xii.  42.)  6.  One  who  was 
to  put  awaj  his  strange  wife 
xile.  (Exr.  x.  25.) 
ION.  Of  a  Divine  election, 
and  separating  from  others, 
tree  kinds  mentioned  in  the 
.  l^htfiru  is  the  election  of 
t  to  perform  some  partlcalar 
al  serriee.  So  Cyrus  was 
to  rebuild  the  temple;  (Isa. 
le  apostles  were  ** chosen**  or 
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elected  to  their  office  bj  Christ;  and 
Paul  was  a  ^'ehosen,"  or  elected  ^^TCf- 
set,"  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentilee. 
The  9oootid^  is  the  eleetion  of  mCtbas^ 
or  poopkgf  to  eminent  religious  piiri- 
leg(Ba,  in  order  to  aceomplish,  bj  their 
superior  illnmination,  the  gracious  par- 
poses  of  Qod,  in  benefitting  other  na- 
tions. Thus  the  Hebrews  were  ^  chosen* 
to  reeeiTe  special  roTelations  of  truth: 
**  The  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee 
to  be  a  special  people  unto  Himself^ 
aboTO  all  people  that  are  upon  the  faee 
of  the  earth.^  (Dent.  vii.  6;  x.  15.) 
Hence  the  frequent  use  of  the  terms 
**  elect,"  **  chosen,"  and  *'  peculiar,"  in 
reference  to  the  Hebrews.  Bat  on  the 
abrogation  of  the  church  polity  of  the 
Hebrews,  by  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, there  was  a  new  eleetion  to  re- 
ligious pririleges  of  a  newpeopU  of  Qod, 
to  be  composed  of  Jews,  not  by  virtue 
of  their  natural  deseeni^  but  by  faith  in 
Christ,  and  of  OentUes  of  all  nationiL 
also  belierers,  and  placed  on  equal 
ground  with  the  belicTing  Jews.  Hence 
the  frequent  use  of  the  same  terms,  by 
the  apostles  in  their  Epistles,  in  refer* 
ence  to  Christians.  (1  Peter  i.  2 ;  U. 
9,  10.)  There  was  idso  a  rejection,  a 
"reprobation"  of  the  Jews,  but  not  an 
absolute  one ;  for  the  Section  was  offered 
to  them  first  in  every  place,  by  offering 
them  the  gospel.  (Rum.  ix.  (>,  7,  8,  24, 
82;  xi.  7,  12,  25, 30.)  This  election  of 
the  Gentiles  excited  that  irritation  in 
the  minds  of  the  unbelicTing  Jews,  and 
in  some  partially  Christianized  ones, 
to  which  so  many  references  are  made 
in  the  New  Testament.  (Rom  xi.  11 ; 
Gal.  iU.  8,  14,  28.)  The  third  kind  is 
personal  election  of  individuals  to  be 
the  children  of  God,  and  the  heirs  of 
eternal  life.  This  election  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  eternal  purpose  of  God, 
to  whom  all  things  are  present  at  once, 
who  *'calleth  the  things  that  are  not 
as  though  they  were,"  to  choose  indi- 
viduals to  salvation  as  the  result  of 
their  faith  in  Christ.  These  are  the 
**  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience 
and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
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Christ,"  This  election,  then,  is  in  act 
of  God  done  in  timr^  and  is  also  sub* 
tequcnt  to  the  administration  of  the 
mi'ans  of  salvation.  The  *' calling** 
goos  before  the  **  election  ;**  the  pabli> 
cation  of  the  doctrine  of  *'  the  Spirit,** 
and  the  atonement — also  called  '*  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ,** — 
before  that  "sanctitication**  through 
which  they  become  "the  elect**  of  God. 
(I  Pet,  i.  I.)  Ilcnco  th-s  personal 
election  unto  salvation  is  through  per- 
sonal faith  in  Christ.  All  who  truly  be- 
lieve in  Ilim  are  elected;  and  all  to 
whom  the  gospel  is  sent  have,  through 
the  graee  that  accompanies  it.the power, 
however  they  may  Uck  the  disposition, 
to  believe,  placed  within  their  reach; 
and  all  such  might,  therefore,  attain  to 
the  grace  of  personal  election. 

Er.KCT  LADY— See  Cvria. 

KL.KLOnE-lSHAEL=  G'o<Z,  God 
oflsnwh  The  name  given  by  Jacob  to 
the  altar  which  be  erected  in  the  field 
of  Shalom.     (Gen.  xxxiii.  18—20.) 

ELKMliN TS.  Tliis  word  primarily 
iriguitius  the  imjrctiknts  or  principles 
from  which  things  arc  made,  whence 
the  subsequent  parts  proceed  in  order. 
It  is  used  in  a  secondary  sense  in  Gal. 
iv.  3— 9, "  theelcments'*  or  **rudimcnts** 
of  the  world,  called  **  weak  and 
beggarly  elements,**  to  designate  that 
primary  state  of  religious  knowledge 
exhibited  by  the  ceremonial  ordinances 
of  the  law.  (lleb.  vii.  18,  10;  ix.  1 ;  x. 
1.)  So  **the  rudiments  of  the  world,*'  in 
Col.  ii.  8 — 20,  occurs  in  the  same  sense ; 
though  there  may  be  an  allusion  to 
Bome  system  of  Grecian  philosophy,  as 
well  as  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Judaizing 
teachers.  The  original  word  is  rendered 
**the  first  principles,**  in  lleb.  v.  12, 
and  refers  to  the  elements  or  rudiments 
of  Christianity.  In  2  Pot.  iii.  10,  *■  the 
elements  burning  will  be  dissolved  and 
molted,*'  is  an  allusion  to  the  approach- 
ing dissolution  of  the  Jewish  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  the  cstablish- 
montof  Christianity.  (I  Pci.iv,7.) — See 
Eautii. 

ELKPHrran  oXf  or  a  thousand.  A 
city  in  the  tribe  ot  Benjamin.  (Josh. 
xvuL  28.) 
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ELEPHANT.    The  nuie  of  tUi 
well  known  and  fagacioas  aEinral  doM 
not  occur  in  the  text  of  our  Tersioiiif 
the  Bible;  but  where  the  word  **iv)tf 
occurs,  in  1  Kings  x.  22;  2  Chron.  ii. 
21,  we  have  in  the  margin,  '^elephaati^ 
teeth,"  and  in  Job  xl.  15,  for  **  behe- 
moth,'* the  margin  read^  **or,  tht  tfc* 
/lAdRf,  as  some  think."    Elephants  are 
mentioned  in  1  Mace  vi.  84, 85.   Tiie 
elephant  is  the  largest  of  all  terrettrlii 
animals  now  existing;8ometime8Teaeh- 
ing  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  but  their 
general  height  is  about  nine  or  ten.  Of 
the  two  species  of  elephants,  the  Aii** 
tic  and  the  African,  the  former  is  tht 
largest,  most  readily  domesticated,  tod 
best  known.    Formed  as  it  were  fot 
the  service  of  man  in  warm  climatei,  it 
possesses    every    attribnte   that  est 
render  it  nseful.-  The  tusks  of  Iks 
Asiatic   species  are  confined  to  tht 
males,    and    seldom    exceed  levM^ 
pounds  in  weight;  while  in  the  AfrieM 
both  sexes  are  armed  with  tasks,  sid 
in  the  males  they  have  been  known  Ii 
be  more  than  eight  feet  in  length,  lid 
weighing  above  150  pounds  eadi.  TiM 
most  singular  part  of  the  structara  d 
the  elephant  is  his  proboscis  or  trtili 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  animal  ft 
appears  to  be  an  extension  of  the  esMk 
of  the  nose;  it  is  cartilaginous,  Md 
flexible  in   every  direction.    It  is  of 
such  strength  as  to  be  capable  of  breifc* 
ing  off  large  branches  from  trees^  sid 
is  endowed  with  such  exquisite  ssM^ 
bility,  that  it  can  gnisp  the  smaM 
object. — See  Ivobt. 

ELHANAN  =  whom  God  haAj^ 
stowed  or  favoured.     One  of  Dafid^ 
distinguished  warriors,  who,  accordii| 
to  the  Hebrew  text  of  2  Sam.  xxu  1^ 
slew  Goliath:  *^£lhanan,  son  of  Jstfi* 
Oregim,  a  Bethlehemite,  slew  QoUnk 
of  Gath.**  But  according  to  1  ChfMi 
XX.  5,    ''Elhanan,  son  of  Jair,  dBV 
Lahmi,  the  broihcr  of  Goliath  of  Gatk." 
From  this  last  ])assage  our  translatoa 
have  inserted  "Me  brother  of^*  in2SaAi 
xxi.  19.    The  ''  Elhanan  the  son  ol 
Dodo,'*  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.H 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  different  penoa 
— Sec  Jair. 
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ELI  =s  ageeni  or  summit,  A  high 
priest  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  first  of 
the  line  of  Ithamar.  What  occasioned 
the  remarkable  transfer  of  the  pontifi- 
cate from  Eleazar's  family  to  that  of 
Ithamar  ia  not  known.  It  maj  have 
been  in  consequence  of  the  negligence, 
incafiacitj,  or  minority  of  the  then 
representatire  of  Eleazar's  family.  ( I 
Cbron.  xxiv,  9^-6;  vi.  4 — 6.)  How- 
erer,  it  is  eyident  that  it  was  no  nn- 
antboriseU  usurpation  on  the  part  of 
Eli.  (1  Sam.  ii.  27,  2S,)  Eli  was  also 
the  fourteenth  jadgc  or  regent  of  the 
Hebrews ;  and  is  said  to  have  judged 
Israel  forty  —  the  Septuagint  says 
twenty  —  years.  (1  Sam.  iv.  18.) 
Probably  the  forty  years  not  only 
comprehended  the  whole  period  of  his 
adniiiiistrationashigh  priest  and  judge, 
but  also  included,  in  the  first  half,  the 
twenty  years  in  which  Samson  judged 
Israel.  (Judg.  xyi.  51.)  Eli  was 
sercrcly  reproved  by  tlic  Lord  for  his 
paternal  indulgences  to  his  profligate 
sons.  Hophni  andPhineas.  (1  Sum.  iii. 
11 — 14.)  He  died  suddenly  at  the  age 
of  ninety-eight  years,  on  hearing  of  the 
duconifiture  of  the  Hebrews,  the  death 
of  his  sons,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark 
of  God  by  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  iv. 
17,  18.) 

ELL  ELL  LAMA,  SAB ACHTHA- 
Xl?=»iy  God!  my  God!  wliy  tiast 
T/ioH  forsaken  Mt  f  The  Syro-Chal- 
daic  words  used  by  our  Saviour  at  His 
enicifixion.  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.)  In 
Mnrk  xv.  34,  thcv  are  read  a  little 
different,  **  Eloi,  li^loi,  lama  sabach- 
thani  ?"  These  words  are  quoted  by 
our  Lord  from  Ps.  xxii.  1,  not  to  show 
thar  Deity  had  now  departed  from  Him, 
irhich  would  have  deprived  His  sacrifice 
of  its  infinite  merit  arising  from  the 
dignity  of  the  sufferer,  and  have  left 
the  rin  of  the  world  without  a  valid 
propitiation  ;  hut  to  show,  that  Deity 
nad  restrained  so  much  of  His  conso- 
litary  support  as  to  leave  the  human 
njtnre  fully  sensible  of  all  its  sufferings 
in  the  awful  passion  on  the  tree.  (Matt. 
xxv!.  39.  42  ;  Heh.  v.  7—9.) 

EL  I  AB= to  whom  Godisfother,  1. 
A  chief  of  Zcbulun.  (Num.  i.  9 ;  ii. 
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7.)  2.  The  father  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram.  TNam.  xvi,  1,  12 ;  xxvi.  8,  9.) 

3.  The  eldest  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother 
David.    (1  Sam.  xvi.  6 ;  xvii.  13,  28.) 

4.  One  of  the  Levitcs.  (1  Chron.  xv. 
18 ;  xvi.  5.)  5.  A  son  of  Nahath.  (1 
Chron.  vi.  27.)  G.  A  chief  of  the  6aa- 
ites.    (1  Chron.  xii.  9.) 

ELI  AD  A= whom  God  knoweth^  or 
caretJi  for,  1.  ABenjaniite.  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  17.)   2— See  Bbeliada. 

ELI ADAH= wham  Godknoiveth^  or 
caretlifor.  The  father  of  Hezon  king 
of  Svria    (1  Kings  xi.  23—25.) 

ELIAH=(7o«f  is  Jdiovali.  1.  A 
dcscendantof  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. viil. 
27.)  2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Elam. 
(Ezr.  x.  26.) 

ELIAHBA  =  whom  God  hideth. 
One  of  David*8  distinguished  warriors. 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  82.) 

ELI AKLM= whom  God  linth  op* 
pointed^  or  lifted  up.  1.  A  prefect  of 
the  palace  under  king  llcz'.'kiah.  (2 
Kings  xviii.  18 ;  xix.  2  ;  Isa.  xxii.  20; 
xxxvi.  3.)  2.  One  of  the  priests.  (Neh. 
xii.  41.)  3.  A  son  of  Abiutl.  (Matt.  i. 
13.)  4.  A  son  of  Mclea.  (Luke  iii.  30.) 
6. — Sec  Jeiioiakim. 

ELIAM=to  whom  God  is  fotJier, 
1.  One  of  David's  distinguished  warri- 
ors. (2  Sam.  xxiii. 31.)  2. — Sec  Ammiel. 

ELIAS.— See  Elijah. 

ELIASAPH  =  whom  God  Iiat!i  add- 
ed. 1.  A  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Gad. 
(Num.  i.  14 ;  ii.  14.)  2.  A  son  of  Lael. 
(Num.  iii.  24.) 

ELIASHIB  =whom  God  restorcth, 
1.  A  son  of  Eliocnai.  (I  Chron.  ill. 
24.)  2.  The  chief  over  the  eleventh 
course  in  D.ivid*s  division  of  the  priests. 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  12;  Ezr.  x.  C.)  3.  The 
high  priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah.  (Neh.  iii.  1,20;  xii.  22.) 
The  Eliashib  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii. 
10,  may  be  another  person.  4.  Three 
men  who  putawav  their  stranpe  wivci 
after  the  exile.  (Ezr.  x.  24,  27,  30.) 

ELlATUAH  =  towhom  Godcometh, 
One  of  the  sons  of  Heman.  (1  Chron, 
XXV.  4.  27.) 

p:LlDAD=whom  God  Iwctli.  A 
phylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
(Num.  xxxiv.  21.) 
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ELI£L=to  whom  God  U  strength. 
1.  The  name  of  two  of  DaTid's  distin- 

riflhed  warriors.  (1  Chron.  xi.  46,  47.) 
A  phylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Man- 
ftsseh.  (I  Chron.  v.  24.)  8.  The  name 
of  two  phylarchs  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. (L  Chron.  viii.  20, 22.)  4.  The 
•on  of  Toah.  (I  Chron.  vi.  84.)  5.  One 
of  David*8  friends.  (1  Chron.xii.il.)  6. 
A  chief  of  the  LeTites.  (1  Chron.  xv. 
9,  II.)  7.  An  overseer  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord.    (2  Chron.  xxxi.  13.) 

ELIENAI  =  towards  Jehovah  are 
mine  eyes,  A  phylarch  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii.  20.) 

ELIEZER-  Godishishelp,  1.  A  man 
of  Damascus  and  a  relation  of  Abra- 
ham, whom,  beforethe  birth  of  Ishmael 
and  Isaac,  Abraham  had  regarded  as 
his  heir.  The  passage  in  Gen.  xv.  2, 3, 
literati  J  rendered,  says,  "I  go  childless, 
and  the  son  of  possession  of  my  honse 
he  will  be  Eliezer  of  Damascus... Be- 
hold, to  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed : 
and  lo,  the  sou  of  mine  house  is  mine 
heir."  So  that  Abraham  obviously 
means  to  say — Behold,  to  me  thou 
hast  given  no  children;  and  not  the 
son  of  my  loins,  but  the  son  of  my 
house  (i.  e.,  of  m^  family,  the  son 
whom  m^  house  gives  me— the  heir- 
at-law)  IS  mine  heir."  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Eliezer  was  a  house-born 
servant  at  all ;  he  was  evidently  some 
near  relative  to  Abraham, — even  a 
nearer  one  than  his  nephew  Lot, — 
whom  Abraham  regarded  as  his  heir-at- 
law.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  Elie- 
zer was  the  "servant '  whom  Abraham 
sent  into  Mesopotamia  to  seek  a  wife 
for  Isaac  ;  (Gen.  xxiv.  2 ;)  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  was  present 
in  Abraham's  camp  it  all.  2.  The  se- 
cond of  the  two  sons  born  to  Moses  in 
Midian.  (Ex.  xviii  4.)  3.  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  vii.  8.)  4. 
A  chief  of  the  Reubenitcs.  (I  Chron. 
XX vii.  16.)  6.  One  of  the  priests.  (I 
Chron.  xv.  24.)  6.  A  prophet,  who 
foretold  to  Jehoshaphat  the  ill  success 
of  the  trade- fleet.  (2  Chron.  xx.  37.)  7. 
One  of  the  chiefs  during  the  exile. 
(Ezr.  viii.  16.)  8.  Three  persons  who  had 
taken  strange  wives  during  the  exile. 
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(Eir.x.18,28,81.)    9.  Oneof  tbeia- 
cestors  of  the  Messiah.  (Lake  ill  29.) 

ELIHOENAI= towardb  JUorail  m 
mine  eyes,  A  descendant  of  Pahalk' 
moab.    (Ezr.  viii.  4.) 

EUHOREPHrs  Gadiskis  ivmh 
sense.  One  of  king  Solomon's  scribeii 
(1  Kings  iv.  8.) 

ELIHU=who8e  God  is  ffe,lt,,J^ 
hovah.  1.  The  Bnzite,  a  friend  of  Job, 
and,  perhaps,  the  arbitrator  betweei 
him  and  his  three  acquaintances  wto 
had  come  to  sympathise  with  him  in  hii 
calamities.  The  soothing,  yet  faitbfol 
and  honest,  discourse  of  Elibn  is  fia^ 
contrasted  with  the  sharp  and  sem» 
language  of  the  other  three;  and  espe* 
cially  are  his  wisdom,  piety,  and  benev' 
olence  admirable,  when  we  consider  Ul 
youth,  and  the  character  and  standisf 
of  those  whom  he  addressed.  (M 
xxxii. — xxxvii.)  2.  The  grandfathsrsf 
Elkanah.  (ISam.i.l.)  8.  Oneoltki 
captains  who  went  over  to  Dafid  st 
Ziklag.  (1  Chron.  xu.  20.)  4.  Ads* 
sccndant  of  Obed-edom.  (1  Chroa. 
xxvi.  7.)  5.  A  prince  of  the  tribe  ot 
Judah.    (1  Chron.  xxvii.  18.) 

ELIJAH  =:  God  is  Jehovah.    1.  A 
celebrated  prophet,  and  the  leader  d 
the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  Isrsfll 
during  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and  Ahasisk. 
He  was  a  native  of  Gilead,  and  iscsllel 
the  '^Tishbitc,"  probably  from  tbensM 
of  the  town  or  district  in  which  he  lived. 
This  eminent  but  mysterious  propM 
suddenly  bursts  upon  our  view;  aid 
in  the  multitude  of  the  miracles,  tht 
stern  and  awful  sanctity  of  his  liftb 
and  his  miraculous  disappearanceihl. 
wears  the  appearance  of  a  supernatonl 
messenger,  to  rebuke  the  sins  of  th8 
court  and  the  nation.    At  Horeb  tha 
desponding  prophet  was  rebuked  for 
his  contracted  views  of  the  DiTiap 
plan  of  grace  and  mercy.    (Rom.  xu 
2 — 4.)    After  executing  the  prophetis 
office  ten  years,  he  was  received  ip 
into  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  in  tbii 
presence  of  Elisha  and  fifty  other  pef* 
sons.    (1   Kings  xvii. — xix.;  2  Kui^ 
ii.  6;  2  Chron.  xxi.  12.    It  has  beet 
supposed  that  about  eight  years  afUl 
the  miraculous  ascension  of  Elijah,  i 
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letter  of  reproof,  admonition  and 
threatening^    was   brought  from  the 

Ehet  to  Jehoram,  king  of  Jadah. 
hron.  zxi.  12 — 15.)  BoweTer,  we 
I  no  need  to  rappoee  that  it  was 
written  prophetically  bj  Elijah,  before 
Ids  trmndation,  and  laid  by,  with 
orders  not  to  be  produced  till  a  certain 
time,  or  nnder  certain  events.  Nor 
have  we  anj  evidence  that,  in  this 
passage,  ''Elijah**  is  a  transcriber's 
error  for  Elisha;  as  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Elijah  was  not  translated  till 
the  commencement  of  the  reien  of 
Jehoram.  (2  Kings,  i.  17,  18 ;  li.  1.) 
The  Jews  expected  him  to  re-appear 
before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  and 
the  advent  of  John  the  Baptist  is  pre- 
dicted nnder  the  name  of  Elijah.  He 
appeared  with  Moses  on  the  Mount  of 
transfiguration,  and  conversed  with 
Christ  respecting  the  great  work  of 
redemption.  (Mai.  iv.  6 ;  Matt,  xviu 
10 ;  Lnke  i.  17.)  The  name  is  written 
"  Elijahn ;"  (1  Slings  xvii.  1,  margin ;) 
and  also  **  Ellas."  2.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Harim.    (Ezr.  x.  21.) 

•  ELIJAHU.— See  Elijah. 

•  ELIKA=whom  Godrejectedf  One 
of  David's  distinguished  warriors.  (2 
Sam.  xxiiL  25.) 

ELIM=/y*ees,  or  pahn  trees,  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert.  (Ex. 
xr.  27 ;  xvL  1 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  9.)  The 
vallej  now  called  Wady  Ghurundel,  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  ancient 
Elim.  Here  are  found  a  few  palm  trees^ 
-several  varieties  of  shrubs  and  plants, 
and  the  fountains  are  still  one  of  the 
chief  watering  places  of  the  Arabs. 

lE^lAMSJ^EXSVL^God  his  king.  The 
husband  of  Naomi,  Ruth*s  mother-in* 
law.    (Ruth  i.  2.) 

ELIOENAI  =  towards  Jehovah  are 
mime  gpes.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nea- 
riah.  (1  Chron.  lii.  23,  24.)  2.  One  of 
the  posterity  of  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv. 
86.)  8.  One  of  the  son  of  Becher.  (1 
Chron.  vii.  6.)  4.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Meshelemiah.  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  8.)  5. 
A  son  of  Pashur.  (Ezr.  x.  22.)  6.  A 
ion  of  Zattu,  who  had  taken  a  strange 
infe.    ("Ezr.  X.  27.) 

ELIPHAL. — See  Elifhblbt. 
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ELIPHALET=  God  his  deltoenuui^. 
One  of  the  sons  of  David.  (1  Chron. 
xiv.  7.)  In  1  Chron.  iii.  8,  tnis  name 
is  written  <*  Eliphelet." 

EL1PHAZ=  God  is  his  strength,  1. 
A  son  of  Esau  and  Adah.  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
4.")  2.  One  of  the  three  friends  of  Job, 
wno  came  to  sympathize  with  him  in 
his  calamities.  (Job  il.  1 1 ;  iv.  1 ;  xv.  1.) 

ELIFHELEH  =  whom  God  maktB 
distinguished.  One  of  the  sacred  musi- 
cian9.    (1  Chron.  xv.  18.  21.) 

ELIPHELET=:Ga(f  is  his  deliver- 
ance, I,  One  of  the  sons  of  David.  (I 
Chron.  iii.  6.)  In  1  Chron.  xiv.  5,  thii 
name  is  written  "  Elnalet."  2.  One  of 
David's  distinguishea  warriors.  (2  Sam. 
xxUi.  84.)  Also  called  •'Eliphal**= 
whom  Godjudgeth,  (1  Chron.  xi.  85.) 
8.  One  of  the  posterity  of  Benjamin. 
(1  Chron.  viii.  89.)  4.  One  who 
returned  from  the  exile.  (Ezr.  viii.  18.) 
6.  One  who  put  away  his  strange  wife. 
(Ezr.  X.  SS,)    6. — See  Eliphalbt. 

ELIZABETH  =  God  is  her  oath,  i.  e., 
worshipper  of  God,  The  wife  of  Zacha- 
rias,  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 
She  was  a  descendant  of  Aaron ;  and  of 
her  and  her  husband  this  exalted  char* 
acter  is  given,  **They  were  both  right* 
eous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  com- 
mandments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
blameless."    (Luke  i.  5,  7,  13.) 

ELISEUS.— See  Elisha. 

ELISHA  =  God  is  his  deltveranot,  or 
God  will  save  A  celebrated  prophet, 
the  disciple  as  well  as  the  companion 
and  successor  of  Elijah,  and  dis* 
tinguished  by  many  miracles.  He  was 
the  son  of  Shaphat,  and  a  native  of 
Abcl-Mebolah.  Elijah  found  Elisha 
ploughing,  and  as  they  stood  in  the 
field  he  threw  his  mantle  over  him; 
thus  signifying  the  service  to  which  he 
was  called.  Elisha  promptly  obeyed 
the  call,  and  leavinghisoxeu  ill  the  fieldf 
took  leave  of  his  father  and  mother, 
and  followed  Elijah.  He  was  accom- 
panying his  master  when  the  latter  was 
taken  up  to  heaven  in  a  whirlwind ;  and 
he  inherited  Elijah's  mantle,  together 
with  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit,  as 
was  abundantly  manifested  by  the  mir- 
acles be  wrought.  (1  Kings  xix.  19,  21; 
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Im'^ui  t.r.'j  tiit<  r*;-'  M.-verikl  reru«rkAblc 
|/r  ■).. '.o'f.  '2  K.np*  iii.  IC.  27;  ri. 
4  :^v  I.  >.  7,  JS.y  Kli»h»  flc^uriibed 
ill  '•<  t  *.'/;'/iu  of  lilt  ttc  tnM;!^  io  the 
«j.<  (ii  <.<  '.'ury  n.  f...  hnd  t7.ercised  the 
|/i'^p<.i--i'.  "fJi'f:  u;/wjirdj  of  fcixtr  vean 
i*iu<  ;'it:i'  f.'ji-l  fv  and  fcaccMf.  lie  if 
AiUo  iu\\*'\   '  J,.,  e  'v"  ^Luke  ir.  27.; 

i'J J o I i  A  li .  A  son  of  J«ran,  (Gen. 
ai.f  •vhohc'fiiiN  to  iiuvci^ircnnanie  toa 
m.ivyif,u  111  i)j<-  Mi:dit<:rrariean.  Pcrhapi 
A'*  *liu  )iiih«*iior()i-w(:ktof  Asia  Minor, 
iijii'  ii«lii»K  lioiii  the  ]'nfpontis  through 
M/*iit  Io  f«/'liN,  and  comprehending 
Ihc  M'lj  If  ifii  i*Uiid«.  CKxt.-k.  xxvii.  7.) 

I'J  J  ^^  1 1 A  M  A  w  h < f f M  ^'oef  h^jireth. 
I.  Oiii-  III  ihn  botm  of  D^vid.  (2  Sam. 
V.  Ki;  i  CiiriMi.  hi.  H  ;  2.  A  prince  of 
I'ilihi.iiin.  (Num.  i.  10;  ii.  lb.)  3.  The 
fNi'i  i  1. 1  Nnihiiniith,  of  iho  hum]  rojal. 
i'i  l(i»«.  XII.  LTi;  .li>r.  xli.  1.)  4.  A 
*lt:^i  I mliiui  iif  •Imtiih.  (1  (?hron.  ii.4l.) 
h  Out*,  ill  ilic  |iiu'iiiri.  (2  (yMiron.  xvii. 
n  i  li.  OiiK  III  ihr  Hi'iihci.  (tlor.  xxxyi. 
i'J  i  /  Si'i«  Ki.iiiiirA. 
^  ri.|:^ll.\ril.\r  ««hom//oi/;Wr/rM. 
'i'hi-.  null  III  /ii  III  I.     (L'  CliriHi.  xxiu.  1.) 

I'.l.lhllKltA     (i'mi/m  Afi  iiir//i,  i.c^ 

II  ■•!  •/ii/i/i.  I  ••/  (fill/.  'Dio  Hifo  of  Aiiron, 
Mini  Mill  iiixiiifi  111  iho  ]lrlirow  priestly 
fmtiih      (  I  \    «i   'J:\.) 

I  I  I'tlll  A  (,',■,/  AiJi  jiii/rit/i'iwi,  or 
l«.-./  ••!'<. 'i,*  Oiio  III  iho  Kous  of 
hniil  1  J  iSiuit.  %.  l.k,  I  I'hron.  xiY. 
^  I  lit  I  « Mil  lilt.  III.  «l,  ho  i«  called 
••  llirilninn" 

ii  11  h  -  (tW  •«  />'.ii«c.  An  an- 
il-hi  •(  III  .l.i<t,i|iU     ^M.iii   I   II,  K't.^ 

I  I  1/ Al'U  AN  «h,im  i..M*r'  7n7«. 
I     .V  I  luil  III  \\\x\  K««hiiiliit»*«.     v^U'^^* 

III  lit*,  I  t'Ui.iii  \»  .-i  ^  In  K\.  u. 
VJ,  l.\  \  I,  ihki  uii'11%1  i«  \«nitrn 
*'  I'.  •«i)ih.)ii  '  ti  .V  |>uiu««  ol  I  ho  iiitto 
Ml  ^   )>mIimi      v^»t*"    \\\i«    '.\\  ^ 

I- 1  U  I  U  li.M.ii.t  V.  ^  A  pTincv 
««l  Ot«>  tii'io  «k|  l{oiiS«'i(  ySiiuv  t.  ^  ; 
W    \s\    \\\  My  :\a  .  \    \>  n  i 

!•!  K  VN  All  -i«h%>m  %•.>.»  .^y«iV^ 
I.  A  k.'.^.^l  Kxu  ^S  ^^:v  \,  ■:*  ^  >  l*he 
t.^O«v\  «*<  >t4*w«i«  I  yl  N«)^  ^  U  l«  s^ : 
ti.  i\    iV  N     :1    \.i,>iV^,  ,-^  m  1^^  \vaH 
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I  Ooe  of  Darid*!  diitiafaisbed  varri 
(1  CLroiLXu.€.)  5.  AMmofAi 
1  C9rjii.tx  28..  25,96.)  e.Thena 
of  f  anr  LirritCL  (1  ChroiL  rL  27, 
35.  Sf.)  7.  One  of  the  Lerites. 
Cfaron.  ix.  l€b)  S.  A  door-keeper 
the  ark.    (1  Chron.  zr.  2S.) 

ELKOSIUTE.— »ee  Xabusi. 

ELLASAR.  This  place  which 
named  with  Ehun  and  Shinar,  is  so 
posed  to  be  the  name  of  a  Chaldo 
prorince,  of  which  Arioch  was  kin, 
(Gen.  xir.  1.)  Others  snppose  it  tot 
the  Hebrew  repretentatiTe  of  the  ol 
Chaldean  Larsa,  or  Larajidla,ato«DC 
Lower  Babylonia,  now  called  StMka^ 
lUwlinson  says,  "*  Senkereb  is  fitnti-ei 
fifteen  miles  sonth-east  of  WurU- 
Erech— on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ettpk 
rates.**  The  Targnm  of  Palestine  idea 
tifiesEllasarwithTbelassar.  (2KiJ« 
xix.  12.)— SeeTELLABJOL 

ELM.— See  Oak 

ELMODAM.  AnancestorofChriit 
(Luke  iii.  2r^.)  . 

ELNAAMf=(7oif  is  his  dtlUfiuJ^ 
man  whose  sons  were  among  i>hriA\ 
distinguished  warriors.  (lChron.xi.^, 

ELNATIIAN=whom  Godhatkfit 
en,  Theodore,  The  grandfather  of  i« 
hoiachin ;  (2  Kinps  xxiv.  8 ;)  ptf^ 
the  fame  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxri.  tf 
xxxvl.  12,  25.  2.  Three  Lerites inu 
time  of  Ezra.    (Ear.  Tiii.  16,  17.) 

ELOI.— Sec  Eli. 

KLON =anoaib.  L  Acityinthetrik 
of  Dan.  (Josh.  xix.  43.)  In  I  fiH 
iv.  0.  it  is  called  **£lon-beth-hanaii''8 
€N}.(-  o/tke  houu  of  grace,  2.  Thefathtf 
in- law  of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxri.  34 ;  xxxfi 
*J.^  ;l.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zebolii 
vGcn.  xlvi.  14.)  His  descendanU««v 
calleil  ••  Kloniie*.**  (Num.  xxri,  26i)< 
A  jud^  or  regent  of  the  Hebrews^  «■ 
l^^\  cr nod  ten  years.  The  whi»le  period  i 
the  p>Ternmcnt  of  Ibzan,  £lon,asd  Ac 
don.  comprehends  twenty-fire  yeaH|l 
w  o  .1;74.  But  probably  they  wereapsi 
of  i>a«  time  contemporary,  eachezertf 
;»i  *ttt'  or.iT  OTcr  a  few  of  thetfibe 
Kl.ON-BKTH-UAXAN.-Seefit« 

V  t  V  A  Al.  -T  t,\>/  is  kU  KogeJu  A  * 
«vv^'.«'t«>f  B<aja&UL  (JL  Cliroa.Ti 

t  • «   • « ■.   to- 
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PALBT. — See  Euphelbt. 
PARAN.—  See  Paban. 
tEKEU  =  Gitd  is  its  fear, !.  e^ 
of  fear.    A  LeTitical  citj  in  the 
>f  Dan.  (JosD.  xix.  44 ;  xxi.  28.^ 
"EKON = 6W  is  its  foundation,  A 
D  the  tribe  of  Jadah.  ( Josh.  xt.  69.) 
rOLAD=  Critd  is  its  raee,  or  sot- 
A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Jnaab ; 
XV.  30  ;)  afterwards  given  to  Si- 
(Josh.  xix.  4.)    Also  called 
i."    (1  Cbron.  iv.  29.) 
lL=naught,    vain.      The    sixth 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  year. 
▼i  15.)    It  commenced  with  the 
;w  m  >on  in  September. 
JZ  AI  =  God  is  my  praises,  i.  e.,  the 
if  my  praise.  One  who  went  over 
rid  at  Ziklag.  (1  Chron.  xii.  5.) 
fMAIS.— See  Elam. 
fMAS. — See  Bab-Jbsub. 
SABAD=whom  God  hath  given, 
ore.     1  A  son  of  Sheamiah.  (1 
.  xxvi.  7.)  2.  One  who  went  over 
rid  at  Ziklag.  (1  Chron.  xii.  12.) 
5APHAN.— Sec  Elizaphah. 
BALMIN6.  The  art  of  embalm- 
B  bodies  of  the  dead,  in  order  to 
It  or  retard  decay,  appears  to  have 
ited  among  the  Egyptians,   by 
it  was  practised  in  the  most  per- 
inner  at  a  very  early  period.  Bnt 
'e  no  evidence  that  cmoalming  was 
practised  by  the  Hebrews, 
except    in   the    cases    of 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  by  the 
Egyptian  physicians,  and 
then  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  their  remains 
till  they  could  be  carried 
into  the  Land  of  Promise. 
In  the  process  of  embalm- 
ing, an  operator,  with  a  vc; 
sharp  stone,  made  an  inci- 
sion in  the  left  flank.    The 
embalmer  then  drew  out 
the    brains    thronsh    the 
nostrils   with    a    hooked 
instrument ;  extracted  the 
viscera  through  the  inci- 
sion in  the  left  flank,  and 
washed  them  in  palm  wine 
and  other  astringent  drugs. 
body  was   anointed   repeatedly 
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daring  thirty  days,  with  oil  of  cedar ; 
the  viscera  were  folded  up  in  it  in  four 
several  portions,  and  the  cavity  and  the 
skull  filled  with  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
colocynth,  and  other  drugs  and  spices, 
whereby  the  humours  should  be  imbib- 
ed, and  absorbed,  and  the  form  preserv- 
ed from  decay.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  body,  in  the  process  of  embalming, 
was  kept  at  a  certain  temperature,  in 
order  to  incorporate  perfectly  the  resin  • 
ous  substances  with  the  animal  matter. 
A  quantity  of  natron  was  then  applied  to 
the  body  for  about  forty  days,  licnca 
the  embalming  of  Jacob  continued,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Moses, 
•*forty  days*'  the  whole  mourning  **8e- 
venty  days,*'  in  which  the  thirty  days 
oftheembalmingareevidcnily  included. 
(Gen.  1. 2, 3.)  This  account  agrees  with 
Herodotus.  Hi.  86,  87.)  The  body  was 
then  swathed  in  many  yards  of  linen 
bandages,  glued  together  with  gum,  or 
saturated  with  aspbaltum  or  bitumen. 
The  body  was  then  returned  to  t)ic  hands 
of  the  relations,  and  inclosed  in  a  sar- 
cophagus or  coffin, — in  some  instances 
in  two  or  three, — and  placed  either  in  a 
sepulchral  chamber,  or  in  subterraneous 
vaults  in  the  rock,  where  they  are  now 
found  in  great  numbers  after  the  lapse 
of  two  or  three  thousand  \ears,  in  a  state 
of  perfect  preservation.  Diodurus  Sicu- 
lus  speaks  of  three  modes  of  embalm  • 
ing.  The  first  method,  he  states,  cost 
a  talent  of  silver,  which  is  equivalent 
to  £2.50  of  English  money;  the  second 
cost  twenty  mina;,  or  £53  Gs  8d;  and  a 
third,  a  much  smaller  sum,  which  is  not 
mentioned.  Perhaps  the  common  peo- 
ple embalmed  with  bitumen— a  cheap 
material,  and  easily  managed — with  this 
the  corpse  and  its  envelopes  were  smear- 
ed, with  more  or  less  care.  Tombs 
have  been  opened  in  which  thousands 
of  bodies  have  been  deposited  in  rows, 
one  on  another  without  coffins,  preserv- 
ed in  this  manner.  Several  of  the 
mummies,  of  the  Grscco-Egyptian  era, 
appear  to  have  been  gilded,  and  other- 
wise ornamented.  Many  of  the  tombs 
also  contain  the  mummies  of  the  infer- 

Iior  animals  which  were  held  sacred  bj 
the  Egyptians. 
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EMBROIDERY.  The  Hebrew  wo- 
men were  undoubt  edly  indebted  to  their 
roaidence  in  Egypt  for  that  pcrfectness 
of  finish  in  embroiderr  which  was  dis- 
played in  the  splendcd  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
the  sacerdotal  robes  directed  to  be 
worn  by  the  hlji^h  priest.  (Ex.xxvi.36; 
zxvii.  16;  xxviii.  29;  xxxix.  3.)  Many 
of  the  Egyptian  stuffs  presented  yarious 
patterns  embroidered  with  the  needle ; 
and  others  worked  in  colours  by  the 
loom,  and  also  by  the  dyeing  or  printing 
process.  The  Egyptian  ladies  of  rank 
wore  splendid  dresses  of  needlework. 
(Fs.  xiT.  13,  14.)  And  occasionally 
the  sails  of  the  pleasure  boats  were 
embroidered.    (Ezek.  xxvii.  7.) 

EMERALD.  The  Hebrew  word 
bateketf  rendered  "carbuncle,'*  (Ex. 
xxYiii.  17 ;  xxxix.  10 ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13.) 
like  the  Greek  smaragdas,  (Rev.  iv.  3; 
xxi.  19,)  seems  to  designate  the  emerald ; 
so  called  from  its  glitterina^  sparkling. 
The  Ilebrcw  word  nophek,  rendered 
"emerald,"  (Ex.  xxviii.  18  ;  xxxix.  II ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  16;  xxviii.  13,  margin 
**  chrysoprase,**)  may  perhaps  designate 
a  kind  of  carbuncle.  The  Oriental  em- 
rald  has  a  strong  glass  lustre,  and  a 
beautiful  green  colour  of  different 
shades ;  in  some  pale  varieties  approach- 
ing to  flrreeniRh  white  and  grass  green. 

EMERODS.  The  Hebrew  word 
aphalimt  properly  signifies  tumours^  he- 
morrhoids;  (Dcut.  xxviii.  27;)  and  is 
tised  as  the  name  of  a  painful  disease 
sent  upon  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  v.  6, 
9  ;  vi.  11,  17.)  Instead  of  aphalim,  the 
Keri  or  margin  reads  tehhorun^  properly 
tumores  ant,  i.  e.,  the  piles,  hemorrhoidal 
so  called  as  protruding  from  the  funda- 
ment, with  straining  or  tenesmus  and  a 
flow  of  blood.  Josephus  called  it  the 
dysentery.    {Ant.  1.  1.  1.) 

EMIMS= terrors.  An  ancient  warlike 
people,  of  gigantic  size,  who  originally 
inhabited  the  land  of  Moab.  (Gen.  xiv. 
6;  Deut.  ii.  11.) 

EMMANUEL.— See  Ixxanuel. 

EMMAUS=Aol  hatha,  A  village 
memorable  from  our  Lord's  interview 
with  two  of  His  disciples  on  the  day  of 
resurrection.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
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"sixty  itadia'*.sfeven  and  a  lull  Bo- 
man  miles  from  Jeraaaleiii.  (lAka 
xxiv.  13 ;  Jos.  Wan.  tL  ft.  ft.)  Haoea 
Thomson  fixes  the  aita  at  J&Djfaf  el 
Ainuhy  which  Dr.  SobinaoB  idaDtififli 
with  Kirjath-jearinu  But  aennl 
manuscripts  read,  in  Lnka  sutir.  lH 
**one  hundred  and  tistty  fladia''s 
twenty  miles  from  the  citj.  Dr.  Bobiar 
son,  who  prefers  this  reading,  sajs,  at 
this  point  there  was  a  plaee  caUei 
Emmaus,  afterwards  called  Nieopolia 
which  still  exisu  at  the  villift  si 
Amwa$s  and  here  are  fragmeoti  if 
marble  columns  and  other  reliei  d 
antiquitv. 

EMMOR.— See  Hamob. 

ENAM=/ioo  /ountaims.    A  towa  It 
the  tribe  of  Jndah.    (Josh.  zr.  84.) 

E^AS=having  eyes.    A  deseewtiiil 
of  Naphtali.    (Knm.  i.  16;  ii.  29.) 

ENCAMPMENT.— See  Cavt. 

ENCHANTMENTS.— See  Ditdu- 

TION. 

ENDOR=/ountotM  o/Dcr,OTefA 
dweliing,  A  town  assigned  to  UUi' 
asseh,  though  lying  withont  the  Imp* 
ders  of  that  tribe ;  situated  less  tlaa 
four  miles  south  of  Mount  Tsbor: 
(Josh.  xvii.  11;  Ps.lxxxiiL  10;)  when 
was  an  ancient  oracle  kept  by  the  lOf* 
ceress,  which  Saul  consulted  before  bi* 
tragical  death  at  the  battle  of  Gilboi* 
(I  Sam.  xxviii.  7— 25.)  J^adbrisnoW 
a  poor  village  oC  some  twenty  hooMi> 
Porter  says,  "  the  rocks  roand  it  tft 
pierced  with  caves — some  natBral,ii» 
some  artificial.  Above  the  viUagi  ^ 
one  larger  than  the  rest,  the  eatni^^ 
to  which  is  between  high  rocks;  withA 
it  is  a  fountain  called  Aim  Dor.  Kate^ 
ing  this  gloomy  grotto,  and  looktBg 
round  on  its  dark  riven  sides,  I  felt  kot 
suitable  such  a  spot  would  be  for  tkt 
interview  between  Sanland  the  witch* 
— Sec  Oracle. 

EN-EGLAIM  =  fountain  of  tm 
calves,  or  two  pools.  A  city  on  toe  B<ff- 
thern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (£tck> 
xlvii.  10  ) — See  Eglaix. 

EN.GANNIM=/biiatotM  ofgardsMk 
1.  A  city  in  the  plains  Of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  34.)  2.  A  city  of  Issachar,  alio 
caUed  "  Auem."   (Josh.  xix.  81.)   la 


1^  Ex.  IT,  "the  w«7  of  IIm 
B  hoBM,"  onght  to  be  "the  roed 
■  Gaaim.'' — See  Aniit. 
■GSDl=/inmtainoftktkid.  Aq 
It  Mva  in  the  dewrt  o(  Jodth, 
I  weMem  fide  of  the  De^  Set, 
DSaddk  of  Plinj,  ftncientlf  cele- 
I  for  iu  beantifol  pklm-tnet, 
Iiam,  mod  rinerardi.  It  i*  nov 
I  ^la  JiAi,  and  ha*  the  lemaiiu 
etal  bn  ildi  D|[«  ^parentl;  aacieiit ; 
\  heaatiTiil  fountain,  limpid  and 
Unft   with  a  copioui  nream  of 


,  but  t 


The  I 


nt  Hebrew  name  iraa  "Huuon," 
lAwaott-Tamm"  =pTmi9g  a/  Ae 
(Geii.xiir.  7:  Jo«b.  it.  62;  2 
1.  XX.  1,  2,  20;  Eiek.  xlrii.  10; 
long,  i.  It.)  Id  UiU  neighboor- 
wai  the"wilderneM  ofEo-gedi," 
I  Darid  and  hii  men  lired  among 
rocki  at  (he  wild  ^oatt."  (1  Sam. 
I — *.)  Dr.  Bobineon  eay*, — "  On 
lei  the  conntij  ii  full  of  esremi, 
1  might  then  Mire  u  lurking- 
1  tot  Darid  and  hit  men,  a«  they 
T  ontlair*  at  the  preaent  day," — 
7atks. 


raiNES.  Frojectile  machine*, 
id  "enginei  of  war,"  (2'Chron. 

IB,)  and  "batttriag  rami,"  (Eiek. 

;  ixi.  2  j,)arefreqnent1y  exhibited 
n  Aufrian  mono  men  ti.  They  Ta- 

grcatfy  in  liie  and  power;  and 
tof  them  were  probably  conitiuctcd 
he  principle  of  the  bow,  the  recoil 
lilted ropei,aiid  the  ipring.  Theil- 
^ition,fromoneo(  theNimrndmo- 
entaiTcpTBKntianAuyriBDengine 
■r.  The  tower,  which  ii  probably 
ieker-woik,  lani  upon  wheeli,  and 


ENO 

Ei  M  high  at  the  wall*  of  (he  beielged 
town.  Both  the  npper  and  the  lower 
tower  bare  loop- ho  lei  torthsdlicham 
of  arrowi  and  other  miHilei,  InworE* 
ing  the  haltering  rem,  the  men  wen 
protected  by  the  towen.  Militaryen- 
ginci  were  also  known  to  the  Qreekl 
and  Romani  nnder  the  name  of  eofn- 
pulUx  and  baliila.  The  larger  catapnltle 
diichargcd  enotinons  javelina,  or  were 
beam*  headed  with  iron,  while  the 
imaller  gare  immente  power  to  lighter 
miuilei ;  and  the  larger  balialm  are  re- 
ported to  hare  cait  enormoni  itonea 
which  broke  down  the  battlsmenU,  and 
crnahed  whole  houMi  where  they  felL 
The  ram  wai  ojed  bTTilni  againit  Je- 
nusleiD,  with  terrible  force,  in  the  final 
deitmctiOQ  of  that  city.  (Jot.  TTari.iiL 
7,  19—21.) 

ENORAYIIfO.  The  art  of  tb« 
engraTer  was  native  to  Egypt.  (Oen. 
xxxriii.  18  ;  zli.  12.)  JobaWipeaki 
of  engraTing  with  an  iron  pen  upon  ■ 
rock.  (Job  xix.  21.)  Freciotu  itone^ 
on  which  the  namei  of  the  Hebrew 
tribci  were  engraven,  were  placed  in 
golden  caiemenU  npon  the  ephod  and 
breaitplate  of  the  high  prieal.  (Ex. 
xxriii,9— 11.)  Thctencommandmentl 
were  engraveo  on  tables  of  none.  (Ex. 
xixii.  16.)  And  graven  image*  were 
an  donbtedly  among  the  earlieitobjeeta 
of  idolatroQ)  worihip.  (Ex.  xx.  i  ; 
Eiek.  ixxiii.  *.)— See  Seil. 

EM-HADDAH='      ■ 


HADDAH=/ouii(aii.  0/  .»(/(- 
Lcityof  Isaachar.  (Jos.  xix.  21.) 

EN-HAiKORE==/Diirt(ot">i  o/  inm- 
eclion.  A  well  or  fountain  in  Lehi, 
where  Sampion  foand  water  to  qaench 
his  thirst,  alter  (laying  the  Philiitioei. 
(Jndg.  XV.  19.) 

EN-HAZOR  =/oiintain  of  Hamr. 
A  city  of  Naphtali.    (Jo>.  xix.  87.) 

EN-HAROD.— See  Haboo. 

EN-MISHFAT.— See  Kidisk. 

ENOCH  =  i'>ittiaft(J,  or  dedicattd.  1. 
One  of  the  patriachs,  the  levenih  from 
Adam.  Ilia  said  "Enoch  walked  with 
God ;"  an  expression  denotins  the  clo» 
esE  communion  with  JohoTah,  andea- 
tire  conformity  with  His  will.  And 
concerning  his  depaitnre  from  thi* 
world,  we  are  (old  that  "he  wai  not, 
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Aim  ^i*^  ■        .^       ^  ■       ■     ^  ^M  •    «    ■  *«    M^  *i^        •» 

tea  .         •»■  ^.ll..»       «ta        %.^«        ■■»-     m^        ^  .    A^  ^ 

^    ^      ■'    •   wl."        ■-•*  ^'  ^l*.»         ^fc*  •«       •^■» 

Ka:"  A ■■.■:.»..  r  :ti  ^s'ss  "C  F.'.vr: 
li ;.';••> •      T  : : ;   ;-. rs; *   ::  El  j  a,s  ; 

t^fc"      ^'     ■•         -'J     •«■     *"■  -^.^ "     ji—;»"--*» 

«-•■•■-,  -•  *•      *   »    ■  '^        .."."»    .  J(^      ''JL«-« 

■         «  •»  ■«•* 

f"x  >  -^.         J       J        ...  -  fta....M>'ika«aft>-k  J,-  -- 

.       «         ^X^^       .«..  •««— iai.m««ft*>*«*' 

e:  y  .V.  ■  •  .-r.  ■.-.  :;?  Ai^c-.rhAl 
K>ofc  * :  y  ■-  .V  X  r.*Ai#»  ~  B .  r. . ".  i.  II- 
<".'«-r^«  »  :".  :i- •. '.-isi-.is  :f  II  »»i.n:9k 

lo  < \ .V .. : ;  • ..  ^  ■:tf  ■ :  c >•  ■•.  : i i- :3»  and 
ce*::v\i  :...*  w.^xfl,  *2i  rvrrv^e  aII 
the  va::'a'  :;r  «?»?•">■: "tin;  wh;ca  :he 
»:v.iul  a::.:  j:c.v;  t  h*io  uorc.  an: 
c\^r:^Tu.::i-»:  a^a-.s*;  liia."  ^^v>^a^!T 
th'.s  Ar.o.e.'.:  trjk4:u:e2:ex*.»:eiio  wri;in» 
am^>:i^  ;no  %Toa ««  «.« ihAt  Ju^ie  ar.d  the 
muihor  of  liie  boo*,  of  E  :.x"h  quuted 
frv^m  the  ^*:;k*  *o:irv*v.\»nd  av»:  one  from 
the  iv.her.  J.  l\ij?  *on  of  Cain,  in 
honour  of  whom  no  rir»i  o::v.  probibU 
a  stroii.:!':io!kod  rookv  fA<ta?M«  was 
called  E.ioo!i.  br  his  father  Caia.  (^Gen. 
ir.  17.) 

£Ni)S=ii  r.ti.ii.  The  $on  of  Seth  and 
grandson  oi  A  iam.    ^Gen.  iv.  26 :  v. 
«— 1 1  ;  Luke  iii.  3:^.)    Af[er  the  birth 
of  Kiuvs  it  is  said,  '■  then  began  men 
to  call  upon  tho  name  of  the  Lord  ;'* 
probably  intimating,  that  Divine  wor- 
ship,  which  till  that  time  had   been 
confined  to  prirate  families,  now  became 
public.  The  **  sons  of  God"  separated 
themselves  from  the  angodljr,  and  in- 
Toked  the  name  of  Jehovah,  probahlj 
OD  fixed  days,  and  in  public  assemblies. 
la    1    Chron.  L   1,    £nos    is    called 
«  Enoth." 
ENOSH.— See  Escos. 
BN.RIMMON.—See  Rimcoir. 
KS'liOQEL=/f>ot fountain,  or/«/- 
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« .  ...  ■.•■!  tr.-'  ii.  in-i 
::.  ?'  '-f  .hi  i.i'i  ;i: 
'•-  '.  7.  ^  :  x\  i.i 
17  :  1  KiiJ^'-i  i.  II 
:^..ii  i-y  Frir.k  Christians  th( 
oi  Nehemiab.**  bnt  hv  the  ns 
hAb::An-.s.  ths  ''  Well  of  Jot 
R^riaMa  sarft^  ^The  well  n 
*.:^3  feet  in  depth;  and  in  tb 
4^asoa  becomes  qnite  full,  ant 
i.3fs  oTcrtiows  at  the  mouth. 
v=A!Ir.  hoverer,  the  water  : 
sa  ier'the  surface  of  the  groui 
nais  an  ou:let  some  forty  yard 
the  well.  The  water  is  sweet, 
r^TT  cold ;  and  is  at  the  pre* 
dr/irn  np  bv  hand." 

EK-SHEMESU  ^fountain 
n«.    A  citr  with  a  brook  on  tl 
iiaes  of  JuJah  and  Benjamin ;  ] 
I  e  A{»  JQo/,   about   a   mile 
Bc:hAnr.    (Josh.  xr.  7.) 
ENSIGN.— See  Standard. 
EN-TANNIM.— See  G1110.T. 
EN-TAPrUAH=/o«n/ai/i  c 
'  y\Jk.    A  fountaiu  of  the  city  Tc 
^Jo<h.  xvji.  7.  8.) 

El\VPIIRAS=«)i«-e<f  urith 

A  distinguished  Christian  of  ( 

I  He  was  the  fellow- prisoner  of  ] 

!  Rome.    (Col.  i.  7,  8 ;  it.  12 ;  V\ 

EPAPHRODITUS  =  hand* 

.  7;yc-j6<V.   An  eminent  Christian 

'  hppi.  who  was  commissioned 

i  church  of  that  city  to  visit  Paul 

his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  am 

him  supplies.    (Phil.  ii.  25  ;  ir. 

EPENETUS— a/>/7/aR</e;ii,  A 

tian  resident  at  Rome,  who  is  i 

the  received  text,  to  havo  beei 

first   fruits  of   Achaia ;    but 

manusciipts  and  editions  bar 

first  fruits  of  Asia."    (Rom.  xv 

1.  £PHAH=/o  surround.  J 
sure  of  grain,  containing  three 
i>r  ten  omors,  equal  to  three  pe< 
three  pints.  It  was  of  the  sami 
city  with  the  bath  in  liquids, 
xvi.  16;  xviii.  32;  Zech.  v.  6;  J 
19;  Num.  T.  15 ;  Rurh  ii.  17.) 

2.  EFHAll  =  darhies9.  Ang 
tribe  of  the  Midianites,  bo  callc 
Ephah  a  son  of  Midian.  ^Gen. 


EFH 


EPB 


bft. Ix.  6;  1  Chron.  i.  8SJ)  8.  A  de- 
iwndant  of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  ii.  47.) 
i.  One  of  Cmleb's  concobinet.  (1.  Chron. 
fi.4«.) 

SPHAI  =  wearyt  languid,  A  Ne- 
iB^mtbitc.    (Jer.  xl.  8 ;  xi.  3.) 

APHER=oa(^  young  animal,  1.  A 
•M  of  Midian.  (Qen.  xxt.  4 ;  I  Chron. 
L  83.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Jadah. 
(1  Chron.  It.  170  3-  <^  descendant  of 
ilanasseb.    (1  Chron.  t.  24.) 

EPHES-DAMMIM  =  etssaiion  of 
Und,    A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Jadah. 
(ISam.  XTii.l.)  In  1  Chron.  xi.  13,  it  is 
Viitten  *'Pas-Damniim"=eju/q/'6/oodL 
EPHESIANS,    Epistlb   to   tub. 
lUt  this  Epistle  was  written  bj  Paul 
lithe  church  at  Ephesns,  is  nnani- 
lonsly  admitted  by  tne  early  Christian 
tiiters.  Folycarp,Iren9DS,  Clement  of 
ilexandria,  and  Tertnllian,  allude  to 
k   In  recent  times,  De  Wette  and 
Bluer  Tentnred  to  impugn  the  antho- 
>ity  of  this  Epistle;  but  the  best  scho- 
Ub,  including  Stnart»  Snckert,  Hem- 
(m,  and  Neander,  have  ably  defended 
hi  Pauline  origin.    It  was  written  dur- 
hg  the  earlier  part  of  the  Apostle's  im- 
Itisonment  at  Rome,  near  the  close  of 
Aj>.  62  or  early  in  63.     (Eph.  i.  1 ;  vi. 
^1.)  The  church  at  Ephesus  was  estab- 
Uibed  and  built  up  under  Paul's  minis- 
try, about  A.D.  64 — 67.    (Acts  xviii. 
U,  21 ;  xix.  1—41.)    The  matter  and 
ityk  of  this  Epistle  are  considered  by^ 
U!e  most  eminent  critics  as  peculiarly 
titrated  and  animated.  In  the  doctrinal 
pan  of  this  Epistle,  the  Apostle  points 
«ttt  the  excellencies  of  the  gospel  dis- 
Hosation,  by  declaring  the  mystery,  or 
aidden  purpose  of  Grod  to  be,  that  the 
Qeotiles  as  well  as  the  Jews  should  be 
lartakers  of  the  blessinfrs  of  the  Gos- 
|eL    (Eph.  i.  ii.  iii.)    The  latter  part 
tf  the  Epistle  is  confined  to  practical 
tshortations^and  the  Apostle  concludes 
^ith  the  i^neral  benediction.  (Eph.  iv. 
^•▼i.)    It  is  supposed  by  some  critics, 
beia  Eph.  iii,  3,  that  Paul  had  written 
IB  Epistle  to  theEphesians  before  this, 
*kieh  is  no  longer  exunt.  Of  this,  how- 
Ww,  we  hare  nd*evidence. 

£PHESUS=ctVy  of  the  moon  f    A 
Miebrated  city,  the  capital  of  Ionia,  in 
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the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
city  lay  on  the  river  Cayster,  between 
Smyrna  and  Miletus.  Under  the 
Romans,  Ephesus  was  the.  ornament 
and  metropolis  of  proconsular  Asia. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Carians  and 
Leleges;  and  was  chiefly  celebrated 
for  a  magnificent  temple  of  Diana, 
which  was  426  feet  in  length,  and  220 
in  width,  and  adorned  with  a  colonnade 
of  127  columns  of  Parian  marble.  This 
splendid  edifice  was  burned  the  same 
night  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom, 
Oct. — 13 — 14,  B.C.  366,  by  Herostratus, 
who  could  think  of  no  means  so  effec- 
tual to  acquire  a  name.  The  temple 
was  rebuilt  with  equal  magnificence,and 
became  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  In  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
a  considerable  number  of  Jews  resided 
in  Ephesus.  When  Paul  first  visited 
this  city  about  a.d.  64,  he  commenced 
preaching  in  the  Jewish  synagopie: 
and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  ministry, 
that  many  who  practised  the  super- 
stitious arts  of  magic,  collected  together 
their  books  on  these  subjects,  amount- 
ing to  ** fifty  thonsand  pieces  of  silver" 
in  value,  and  burned  them :  "  So 
mightlv  grew  the  word  of  the  Lord  and 
prevailed.'*  (Acis  xix.  1—20.)  AU 
recent  travellers,  who  have  visited  the 
desolated  ruins  of  Ephesus,  describe 
them  as  lying  upon  a  hill  side,  with 
swamps  and  morasses  extending 
around.  The  whole  hill  side  is  covered 
with  ruins,  and  they  are  all  of  a  kind 
that  tend  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  an- 
cient magnificence  of  the  city.  Ab'out 
a  mile  from  Ephesus,  there  are  remains 
of  the  Turkish  city  of  Aysalooky  a  city 
of  comparative  modern  date,  reared  into 
brief  magnificence  out  of  the  ruins  of 
its  fallen  neighbour,  within  which  there 
are  a  few  huts.  Verily,  in  the  prophetio 
language  of  inspiration,  the  "  candle- 
stick is  removed  from  its  place;"  (Rer 
ii.  1 — 11 ;)  a  curse  seems  to  have  fallen 
upon  it,  men  shun  it,  not  ahuman  being 
is  to  be  seen  among  its  ruins ;  and 
Ephesus,  in  faded  glory,  and  fallen 
grandeur,  is  given  up  to  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey,  a  monument  and  a  warning  to 
nations. — See  Diam^. 
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CXTT  'r  «  iiT.t.T 

Z  I'  H  .  1  =  i  ''■  ■  * 
I.  A  ri.-X'iT:  A  "i' 
4'»*-"  ■:••  7i.T.«:  13- 1 
yc-Vi*-:  :^  r'-u-  •  xs 

X.X  ■  .  :  1  ZX  Z.  3 
it:  :.r;M  t-ei;-* 
r»-.   :  tnt  -^  »;:-:i   :i* 

«  —  — 

t:.  14 :   i  Czr,-..  xt.  ir 

cf  G  :*oa  ■»*«  rrc-'^z'.r 

ii^ri*  of  &a  ic:I.  o-erl&:i    ^.z*.  the 

^'/lea  orcaoscu  lake-  f'o::  :he  M  i- 

iinlief.  'Jad?.  rii:.  27.    2.  A  desce-.i- 

act  of  MAr.A9««h.   'N^=:.  xxx:t.  i*3.'' 

K?HPHATHA  =  :-r.:r  -2.  ASjrv>- 
Chalia:c  irorJ,  which  cur  SJAtioar  pro- 
nouEce>i.  when  lie  cared  o^e  we«f  &3d 
domb.     ^M4rk  T.i.  ^.) 

Kl'ni^\IM=.ro  U/n.i:/ui  or  <fc«y< 
Zx A//.  / '( iithinfi  r  I .  Th  e  y oo n ge«c  s oo 
of  J'^f^-ph,  br  A«enA:h.  the  danghter 
of  Potipherah.  the  priest  of  On.  He 
receii'ed  precedence  orer  his  elder 
brother,  from  the  blessing  of  his 
frrandfAther  Jacob ;  and  the  tribe  of 
Kphraim  wa*i  nl'-vays  more  uistinguish- 
efl  thfin  that  of  Manasseh.  (Gen.  xli. 
C2. ;  xUiii.  1,  10.;  Their  territorr  laj 
almoMt  in  the  middle  of  the  land  ;'  and 
cxti-ndcd  from  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  wcfit,  to  the  Jordan  on  the  cast ;  a 
portion  of  Manassch  lay  on  the  north, 
ami  partn  of  Dan  and  Benjamin  on  the 
fouth.  (Josh.  xvi.  5;  xvii.  7.)  There 
fipl>cani  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  en- 
miry  and  ravalry  between  the  tribe  of 
riphniiifi and thctribcof  Judah ;  (Josh, 
xvii.  17;  Judg.  viii.  1 — 3;  xii.  1  ;) 
which,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
iMoiiurchy,  fully  developed  itself  in  the 
ffc'pur.ition  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the 
hoiiHc  of  David,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdiim  of  Israel.  The  capital 
4»f  thf  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was 
ni  Sniuaiiu,  within  the  bounds  of  Eph- 
..11* 


laL  w  te  tribe  off  BjphnuB  VM 

ije  TDa«  Tspoctaat,  and  abo  becanii 
liBirr  ef  Jeroboim  tbe  fim  kiof 
li  :xjs  tribe,  U  ocretioned  die 
CO  be  eometiaiee  called 
of  E^raim."    (1  Kiii|ji 
-i — *.:  Aaa.TiL  1 — 17;  ix.  9;  ZL 
I!:  XTL.  5:  xxriii.  I — S;  Jer. xxzLS^ 
:?.  *: :  E». :t.  17: t.^— 14;  ir.»— 17.) 
Z7*r!ftja   ^pean  to  be  also  eallM 
-  E: irisa&r  (Pf.  czxxiL  C;)  and  the 
£:inl£ises    vere   tometimet  caOed 
-£?'!?«££:»."'    (1  Sam.Ll;  lEiMf 
xi.  **^. ;     The  Epbraimitei  were  mubll 
M  zuer  i^  scond  A^  to  wliich  tbtr 
ra^e  :^  sooad  off  jl    (Jadg.  sil  &) 
~  M  >zst  Ephrazm'*  vae  the  name  oft 
rx^^  cf  hifbUadti  mnning  thrwuk 
ih«  po^KseioQS  of  Ephraim,  io  IM 
oeatral  parta  of  tbe  Land  of  ^romiiii 
Vosh.  xTiL  15—18;  xix.  60;  xz.  7; 

;  XX!.  t\ ;  Jadg.  iL  9 ;  iii.  27 ;  rii  S<; 
xru  1 :  1  Sam.  ix.  4 ;  1  Eingf  i^.  8s 

;  J  er.  L  19.)  •-  The  wood  of  Ephraia* 
was  a  forest  on  the  east  of  the  Jordii: 
prohablr  to  called  from  theslanghttfoff 
the  Ephraimites.  in  the  lime  of  Je^ 
thah.  (Jndg.  xii.  1 — 6 ;  2  Sam.  rrSu 
24  —29 ;  xriiL  6— «.)  2.  A  city  on  *• 
border  of  the  tribe  of  BenjamiDi  ^ 
which  Jesus  retired  after  theraisiBg« 
Lazarns.  (John  xi.  54.)  Dr.  RobiiM 
holds  this  citr  to  be  probablj  identi- 
cal with  that  called  ^  Ephrain  **  or 
-Ephron,"  (2  Chron.  xiii.  19,)  tnd 
'•Ophrah;-(Josh.  xv.  9;  XTiii.28;  I 
Sam.  xiii.  17;)  and  apparentlj  repr^ 
sented  by  the  modem  7ciiyt6eA,8iUMttd 
on  a  lofty  site,  about  seyenteen  oiloi 
N.N.E.  cif  Jerusalem,  and  abont  ivt 
miles  N.E.  of  Bethel,  on  the  bordeM 
of  the  desert,  which  stretches  slong 
on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  ^ 
vallev  of  the  Jordan. 
EPHRAIN.— See  Ephraik. 
£PHRATiI=/a/i<A  region.  1.  ThS 
second  wife  of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  iL 
19.)  In  1  Chron.  ii.  50  ;  iv.  4,)  Udl 
name  is  written  "  Ephratah." — ^2.  See 

BETIILEnEM. 

P:PI1KATAH.— See  BsTnLEHBic, 
and  EiMiuAiM. 

EPH  llATHITES.-SceBBTHu:iiBll^ 
and  KniRAix. 


sn 

rscaif-£i«.  1.  AdMeendaat 
[Qen.  XJOL  8—17 ;  xxt,  9.^ 
aiaoB  the  confinat  of  Judaa 
mill.    (Joilu  XT*  9.) 


lEAHS.  AfectofGhreeUm 
n.  Thtj  were  in  hig^  le- 
cue  in  Penl's  dayt,  end  wiUi 
lid  conferences.  (ActexTiL 
ms,  their  founder,  was  horn 
ihont  342  B.a  The  leading 
I  philosophy  was,  that  the 
if  men  consisted  in  pleasure ; 
ptooosness,  hut  in  sensihle 
easnre,  properly  regulated 
ed;  for  in  a  happj  lifi^plea- 
rer  be  separated  from  Tirtue. 
ned  that  the  world  was  f  orm- 
tuitous  concourse  of  atoms^ 
is  eternal  and  immntabley 
either  liable  to  increase  nor 

0  production  nor  decay.  He 

1  a  Divine  Froridence,  the 
f  of  the  soul,  and  the  exist- 
leU.  His  followers  were  nn- 
d  his  doctrines  were  rapidly 
ed.  Though  the  system  of 
as  no  more  indulgent  to  rice 
systems,  yet  the  time  that 
i  since  bis  death  was  suffi- 
ow  of  its  debasement ;  and 
sciples,  in  the  time  of  Paul, 
crated  into  mere  sensualists, 

public  morals  were  under- 
corrupted. 

«ES.  The  twenty>one  in- 
ales,  contained  in  the  New 
,  were  written  by  the  fire 
HMtles,  on  rarious  occasions, 
i,  condemn,  or  direct  the 
Christian  churches  or  in- 
It  was  the  most  natural 
apostles  could  pursue,  after 
the  gospel  in  any  city  or 
i  establishing  a  church,  that 
i,  in  their  absence,  address 
cter,  to  remind  them  of  the 
nd  injunctions  they  had  re- 
I  to  illustrate  more  fully  the 
obligations  of  disciples^  The 
sy  1^  regarded  as  illustrat- 
ng,  and  enforcing  the  truths 
taught  in  the  parables  and 
m9j  but  especially  in  the  life 


XFI 

and  death  of  the  Dinne  Bedeemw;  and 
they  present  to  as  a  heautif  ol  and  har- 
monious system  of  Christian  precept 
and  doctrine;  while^  at  Uie  same  time^ 
thnriqppeal  to  agreatnnmber  of  extra*- 
ordunaiy  f act%  and  allude  to  principle! 
and  opinions  as  admitted,  orasprerail- 
iiu^  or  as  opposed,  among  those  to 
whom  tl^y  are  addressed.  The  church* 
es  or  indiriduala  unto  whom  the  Bpis* 
ties  were  addressecL  and  those  mention* 
ed  in  them,  would  carefully  procure 
copies  of  these  inspired  writings,  would 
give  them  all  the  authority  and  all  the 
notoriety  in  their  power,  would  com* 
mimicate  them  to  other  churches,  and, 
in  short,  would  become  Touchers  for 
their  genuineness  and  authenticity* 
(Col.  iv.  16;  2  Peter  iii.  16.)  It  is  not 
to  he  supposed  that  every  note  or  me- 
morandum written  by  the  hands  of  the 
apostles,  or  by  their  direction,  was  Di- 
vinely inspired,  or  proper  for  preserve* 
tion  to  distant  ages;  those  only  haye 
been  preserved,  by  the  orerrulinghand 
of  Providence,  from  which  useful  direc- 
tions had  been  drawn,  and  might  in  af- 
ter ages  be  drawn,  by  believers,  as 
from  a  perpetual  directory  for  faith 
and  practice;  always  supposing  that 
similar  circumstances  required  similar 
directions.  Some  have  supposed  that 
several  Epistles  have  been  lost,  as  for 
instance  rani's  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians;  (1  Cor.  v.  9;)  Paul's  first 
Epistle  to  theEphesians;  ^Eph.  iii.  3;) 
and  an  Epistle  by  John;  (3  John  9;) 
which  were  not,  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  designed  for  perpetuitv.  But 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  tkat  any 
inspired  Epistle  is  lost;  the  canon  is 
entire.  In  reading  an  Epistle,  we 
ought  to  consider  the  occasion  of  it, 
the  circumstances  of  the  parties  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  the  time  when 
written,  the  general  scope  and  design 
of  it,  as  well  as  the  intention  of  parti- 
cular arguments  and  passages.  We 
ought  also  to  observe  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  writer,  his  mode  of 
expression,  the  effect  he  designed  to 
produce  on  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  to 
whose  temper,  manners,  general  prin- 
ciples, and  actual  situation,  he  might 
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»  z's  tTzi-r. !- :<.    B'.'.r: r'xctd    dead, eonuiningtbe remaina offieven] 

niccessire  grenerationi.  And  bricka  cl 
the  most  ancient  Chaldean  kinf^s  hara 
^;^en  foand  in  the  mini.  The  inbabit- 
anu  were  called  *''AreheTite8.'*  (Eir. 
ir.O.) 

JLHI  =  watcMina,  A  son  of  Gad. 
vG^n.  xiri.  16.)  Ilis  familj  were  called 
-  E-i-e*."  (Num.  xxti.  16.) 

ESAIAS.— See  Ihatah. 

ESAR.HADDON=y,y?o/^^    A 
kin;  of  Assyria,  the  younger  aon  and 
successor  of  Sennacherib.    (3  Kingi 
x.x.  37:  If  a.  xxxvii.  38.)    Ue  is  the 
Ia«:  Asfrrian  king  named  in  the  Scrip- 
tcres.  From  bis  monuments  he  appetn 
:o  have  been  one  of  the  most  poirerfsl 
of  th*  Assrrian  monarehs.    His  nsna 


j  ■»  •  ■  .*•.•■: :■*•:::  .•*:■•  :;  ■*  ~.a:  *.'-  :  i  *:?rT 
! !  ::.■  A  ■:«  :i  ■::  A?-  s:'e«  rf'.i:;*..  nt- 

•.    ■»  4-v  1   i-v^-.'-:.      I:.*  -^  V -.* :  alio 
<  ■„•    u*^    "•::r  y.  :>;  r  •:?"■■:     f  :  3», 

* ■*  .' .''  i  i' *^*}  !<  ■-■■."■  ~  * .  ; f  Ti-  i.  r  ■  JT'?- 

r  uv   riTurA  >  r»  .-f^r-^z.  that 


wrvrr  <  r.^v:.  *-.:  rr:*i-.:  :.i..-r<: 

*:•.*<     li   :*:■  ■."*>   -^t*'^  :"'e-v:  were 
»*"*,•-»"*.'   T . .  u <    r  j  ~  .V  r  ■  r "■" .»!  E r  :* :N:  s. 
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on  the  inscriptions  is  wrirten  Assur-aH' 

ii.  A'i='  Asshur  has  given  a  brother;*l|^ 

:,*  C  ^r  5S.  :^>  His  [  the  Greek  trrirers  he  is  called  Aswii 

::  wli.ch  '  r».  He  was  celebrated  fur  his  victorifli 

I  :ind  his  magnificent  bnildin$rs.    Ho 


_ . » 


VK  -:--"..  '..  A  <:  .  of  Ju!db.  j  built  the  soath- west  palace  at  Nimrsd; 

v'o  r-ir:.;i  Farrar.  !■.-.:  •«h\  r.ir^  '  And  hhcks  found  on  the  site  of  BsbjloB 
w  ckei.  *  ::3el.:  r.:m-e!f ;.  i- =:;::rjely  |  shew  that  he  repaired  temples  and  boitt 
1-- .:.  r^r.  xxxvi.-.  X  t\  7;  x*t-.  12.''  ;  himself  a  palace  there.  Ontbemonfr 
:\  A  i:.s.*cT.  :.^n:  of  Ju  ia!:.  {I  C^ro:*.  |  ments.  Manasseb,  king  of  Judih,  il 
iv.  iM."^     3.  The  «oa  of  Jo<e.    ^.Lake  j  mentioned  among  the  tributarjprincfl^ 

who  lent  Esarhaddon  workmen  fortlM 

hu tiding   and    ornamentation  of  bit 

palaces.      Esarhaddon  was  the  oil/ 

Assyrian  kini;  who  occasional Ijr  beU 

his  cuurt  at  Babylon,  and  reigned  thdf 

from  II.C.  680  to  b.c.  CG7,  in  his  oti 

pcr5on.    In   his  reign  the  AssjriiBl 

made  an  inroad  into  Jiidea,  and  BfsB* 

as<:eh  was  carried  captive  to  Babyloi* 

(1  Chron.  xxxiii.  11.)  Healsoappetf* 

to   have  settled  certain   colonists  il 

Simaria.   (£xra  iv.  2.)  Several  moaO" 

racnts  of  his  son  Assiir-bani-pal  htfO 

been  found  at  Koyunjik ;  and  it  is  not 

improbable,  thnt  this  king  or  perhspi 

ilis  son.  was  the  K:ime  person  as  Stf* 

dnnapalus,  sometimes  called  Sartcitfi 

who,  being  driven  into  biii  residencj 

nf  Nineveh  by  the  revolted  McJc^iw 

Habvlonians,  and  finiins:  himself  ^ 

tluoed  to  extremity,  set  fire  to  ihepal»C6 

and  perished  in  the  flanics,  along witk 

lis  wives  and  treasures. 

K^AU  =  hairy^  rough.     The  son  of 
I^aac  and  twin-brother  of  Jacob ;  alio 


K  K  A  \  =  ■ .- .:  V '.  '1  /•:  '5.«.  A  d  cscen  J  - 
nnt  of  E;»i:r;vm.  His  far.:!ly  wore 
Crtlb  d  "Er.uiiios."  y^Num.  xxv;.  :^.^^ 

KK  AS  rL*S  =  ..-  :ii.' v.  One  of  Paul's 
dlM'iplos.  Ho  was  tiic  steward  or 
liOiiKiiriT  of  the  cilv  of  Corinth.  (Acts 
MX   '.»?:  K.MM.  xvi.*-J3:  2  Tim.  iv.  20.) 

r.lJKril     A-,;.''.?   0:ie  of  the  cities 
ill  I  ho  {ilaui  itf  Shinnr.  whioh  was  cither 
Coiiiuli'tlori*onijuoredbvNimn)J.(Gen. 
%    I0.>  This  nnriont  oitv  was  doubtless 
I  In-  uMiiio  II*  I  boll  rook  0-t\,'.ir ;  iisniin- 
i>il  iiiitiiiii<v  aroMtu.itotl  on  tlio  left  bank 
f>l    I  ho    l-'ii)thriito<t.    nt  sonic  distance 
I  Mini  ihi>  in  or,  about  forty  throe  miles 
ii<iq|  III  Uibvi'  n.  nnd  thirtv-fivi^  north 
Wilt  ill  \U.    Tho  niodorii  designations 
iif    lhi«    Min.    tniJi\    /;7,ii.  and    ITrrj/'a. 
liiMii    (I    I'liii'iiiJiT.-ihli*    iifliiiiiy    to    the 
Miiijitiniil  ii'tino /.''fi-.V    Sv'vcral  (>f  tlic 
itiiiiinilt   iif  ihit  loniiitkablo  ruin  ore 
fllli  il   i«iih   fiiiH'iii    v.-isis,  nnd  gl.ixod 
i-.ii  ill!  II  I  •.(Ihtq,   uhirh  show  that  tliis 
^lil||y^l  M-in  •imi  v.i«l  lopository  for  the 
^^■^     BOB 


1  'BAemkssrtd,  whteh  name,  bow- 
ii  oted  iDoreof  his  posterity  than 
mtelf.  rOen.  sxr.  19,  2fi,  80.) 
delighted  much  in  hasting;  while 
^  being  **  a  pUin  man"  and  of  a 
domestic  tun,  became  the  f  aroa- 
4  bis  mother  Bebekah,  by  whose 
lel  and  direetion  be  snireptitionslj 
ned  his  father's  blessing  in  prsfer- 
to  Esau.  (Gen.  xzt.  27, 84 ;  xxrii. 
t ;  Heb.  xiL  17.)  On  Jacob's  re- 
into  Canaan  from  Mesopotamia, 
ler  he  had  fled  to  aroid  liis  bro- 
I  resentment,  Esaa  met  him  and 
red  him  with  Gnreat  kindness.  (Oen. 
iL  1 — 16.)  Esaa  is  called  a  **  pro- 
persoD,"  for  having  parted  with 
Mrthr'ght,  a  pecoliar  privilege, 
aloe  of  which  he  seemed  scarcely 
Bprehend.  And  when  he  after- 
ide*Ir^  the  blessing,  he  found  no 
ieof  repentance,"  or  change  of  his 
r^s  mind,  althoagh  he  sought  for  it 
tears.  (Heb.  xii.  16, 17.)  It  is  also 
!n,  "Jacob  have  IloTcdi^  but  Esan 
I  bated ;"  (Mai.  i.  2,  3 ;  Rom  ix. 
bat  this  merely  refers  to  the  bes- 
lent  of  temporal  blessings  and  the 
lohling  of  them.  When  the  He- 
I  compared  a  stronger  affection 
a  weaker  one,  they  ctilled  the  first 
ind  the  other  hatred.  Hence  the 
ge  simply  means.  ^*  On  Jacob  have 
;towe<I  privileges  and  blessings  ; 
rom  E^an  have  I  withheld  these 
eges  and  blessings" — in  exclading 
rom  being  heir  to  the  blessing  pro- 
I  to  Abraham  and  his  seed.  In- 
the  blessing  pronounced  on 
was  as  good  as  that  pronounced 
icob.  the  mere  temporary  lordship, 
cing  the  progenitor  of  the  Messiah, 
pted.  In  this  act  of  Divine  sov* 
my  there  was  nothing  which  neccs- 
iovolved  the  salvation  of  the  one, 
le  perdition  of  the  other. — See 
I. 

>£K=9varre/.  A  well  near  Gc- 
o called  by  Isaac.  (Gen.  xxvi.  20.) 
IHBAAL. — See  IsnnosiiETn. 
IHBAN=rea«oii,  inieiliyence.  A 
ndunt  of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26.) 
HCOL=a  bttnch,  cluster,  or  a 
o/grapeg,  1.  Aa  Amoritish  chief, 
259 


the  friend  and  ally  of  Abraham.  (Qtatu 
x\r,  18,  24.)  2  A  ralley  near  Hebroi^ 
In  Num.  ziii.  23,  24,  it  is  caUed  the 
**  brook  of  Eshcol,"  but  in  Norn.  xxxiL 
9;  Dent.  i.  24,  it  is  correctly  caUed  the 
*'Talley  of  Eshcol."  It  is  now  called 
WtufySiML  All  travellers  say  that  the 
rineyards  of  this  ralley  are  very  fine^- 
and  produce  the  largest  and  best  grapee 
in  all  the  country ;  and  pomegranatei 
and  figs,  as  well  as  apricots,  quinces^ 
and  the  like,  still  grow  there  in  abund- 
ance. The  fins  cluster  of  grapes,  which 
the  Hebrew  spies  took  back  with  them, 
borne  **  between  two  upon  a  staff,"  as 
a  specimen  of  the  fruits  of  the  Promised 
Land,  was  doubtless  large  and  heavy^ 
but  was  carried  in  this  manner  in  order 
to  prevent  its  being  bruised  in  the 
journcT. 

ESHEAN=prop,  ivpporU  A  city  la 
the  mountains  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  52.) 

ESUEK  =:op/>re«sor,  or  nthjucatunu 
A  descendant  of  Benjamin,  (i  Chron. 
viii.  89.)^  

ESHK  ALONITES.—See  Askbloit. 

ESHPAB=a  measure,  cup.  This 
Hebrew  word  denoting  a  certain  mea» 
sure  of  wine  or  drink,  is  erroneously 
rendered  "  a  good  piece  of  flesh."  (2 
Sam.  vi.  19 :  1  Chron.  xvi.  3.) 

ESHT AOL = entreaty,  or  hollow  way, 
A  city  in  the  plain  of  J  udah,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan.  It  is  now  a  village 
called  Yeshua  or  EshucL.  The  inhab- 
itants are  called  "Eshtaulites."  (Josh. 
XV.  33;  xix.  41 ;  Judge,  xiii.  25;  xvL 
31 ;  I  Chron.  ii.  53.) 

ESHTEMOA=o6e(/i>ncs.  1.  A  de- 
scendant ot  Judah.  (I  Chron.  iv.  19.) 
2.  A  Levitical  city  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah.  (Josh.  xxi.  14 ;  1  Saro.  xxx.28: 
1  Chron.  iv.  I7;vi  57.)  Also  called 
*Eshtemoh."  (Josh.  xv.  50.)  It  is  now 
a  village  called  •Scmua,  eight  milessonth 
of  Hebron,  where  are  the  remains  of 
walls  built  of  very  large  stones,  be- 
velled, but  left  rough  in  the  middle, 
several  of  which  are  more  than  ten  feet 
in  lencth. 

ESUTRMOH.— See  Eshtenoa. 

£SHTON  =  iroinantsA,  uxortovs.  A 
descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  ir. 
11,  12.) 
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JO  Mij-^'.-riS  :v.::  >.  :  T    i  :  nxs.    i.:  . 

m(^"**"«  ■■■••■•  »        -^■-       ^.»       •^-^t-«V^.|* 

H  =*«jl:  "r»;":7^i  :;  :"^  *  :-,\  .-  .'r.r  •■;.-- 
h-xv: :  "•':  *i   .:?j-s  :*  :i    ;j.i:    ::■:.- 

»■•  «*^  ^i»      ■-"   ■      •if-    ■n>»  ■  •      ^1  V«»      ••*4>»       •■  * 

E  r-i.  >":  5 •?«:.">!■:.:.  .-■:  l^i: ::  .-.i^ :  : :  .* 
E**-*':-^*  ±r:  "■.'>;  f.^- "•;•*>' •■  Tfzi-'i  : 
Scrr'.iT';,  .:  hi*  :•;.':»  ,•■;-;.'■:■  ir-i  i  zi*'. 

**<■!".:;■*■'!«.■' M^::.  x  \.  1..  .»:■:  *-y> 
pos-»-i  :o  ^-i  :  v:  r>«-;?.  £*i::l  .#  •/  - 
dcrs: o>i.  bj  ?v::i:e,  :?  'zir.>  r,;\;rr>:  :." 
them  in  C>!.  i:.  '. "*.  i'-.*.  v.-2»r-  -vjl;:".- 
tanr  hnnnUij."*  *»:  ;  **  r.;;*:!v*::T:;  tie 
boi  J."  are  sr.  k  ?M  cf.  B.:::hj  E«<i!::<. 
with  ;n^ca:er  5:r.c:r.?«*  :hdn  :h.»  Tsir:- 
feesani  ihe  Sdl.]uc««,  C^Jsirvo-i  :hi^ 
L'^risicAl  la  vs  of  purisy :  ihcv  a- 5  3  n:  .^r- 
tific«i  the  flesh.  unJer  the  ;  :ea  tba:  z':a3 
would  brin;;  th?m  in'o  clt^<..*r  omnia- 
nioD  with  the  liclr  Oae  of  Israel. 
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A.tif  r  sitt  ▼-»  TUMii  »ihe  nnkof  qaee% 
s:tf  'fft*-'^^!  a<  a«v  mad  •ppropgMli 
SUM  xc  Z.<Vr    ilw^ci  ■mi  Miowecri 

-"vr^n-^  u«  zacr  cxseiBtaatUMi  of  da 
."  rrf  jz  -ae  ??n^.aa  capcre.    (Ett.  u. 

£57  i.£^  Sx«  or.    The  ooibor of 

-U.S  jcL-iL  ic  u«  CKd  Testament  if  Ml 
rtf-u^T  i:zc^^ ;  bat  fraa  hif  icfoiii^f 
~:  ^«  aix:fib»  ii  tie  Peniaa  kiofi^itil 
.-^ru^T  UdS  2e  vrxe  before  tbe  oiw* 
--Lr:v  jc  nji  K-:aarehr.    The  BOrt 
7r-:<^aJa:  :au.:3  :«  tbat'the  book  «M 
▼"tr.n   7T  M>?ri^cai.  a  fhoct  tiai 
i.:;fr  :je  sraTWiTsioin  «bxh  it  reeorJib 
f.  i:*i  124  a2i2or  vij  aeqaainied  wiik 
iv"^nl  3L.2z:;«  creaamaaeet  rdttiif 
r:   ii-iix^       rlsC.  t,  10:  ix-  7— IW 
"'•"i.'^Tiz  TZAT  b^Tt  been  the  wuktti 
■  .:-i  ▼  .-rit  iAs  :iLf  pecaliariij.  ihatteot* 
T.-^-v  rj  sis  ariirersal  practice  of  ^ 
':ii?r;-w%,  ;5  ^j^f  not  refer  tbe  raal* 
:  :.*:-  IV. rr.  T  erea  iBeniion  His  !!■■•• 
O  !  :^  *  io.-:3:i;  De  Wettc,  whoobjed- 
tf'i  :j  ::h{r  cocks  oa  tccoont  of  tka 
rcci.  AT  rsi  z-ok*  f;'irit.  condemm*' 
:  T  :*  wx-".  o:  r»»I  ^-ion.  ThisomiiaM 
::'  i":^;  U-t-.::-  Xime  hds  been  aecooi*' 
.'  -  : .  -.  :r:  tie  ct\*un-i.  that  this  bookii* 
:.-uv«'A:^d  ex:rac:  from  the  Chroiudfl> 
':  :>.j    Ferfi^i   monarch  Ahasnersfc 
'£^:.  X.  2/     Uowerer.  the  book  be*a 
:^-;  z:;^:  ur.qa»cxooable  internal  eii* 
i:'.:.-o  0:  in  au:hecrlcitT ;  and  thefesit 
c:'  /\-i  {.  of  the  institution  of  whkh 
'.z'.<  b.v'v  ^:ve.i  an  aecouotf  is  still  ob*. 
*-:rv:i  by  the  Jews-      It  contains  ai 
aoc^u-::  of  the  olevation  of  Esther  to 
bo  t:;  -Me-ja  of  Xorxe*,  the  pride  and 
e  s  vy  o  c'  Ha  12  an .  h  Is  malicious  plot  for  tbe 
cxterauna-ion  of  the  Jews,  the  turclDg 
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if  his  fdifimef  against  himself,  the 
hHHmr  mnd  dignity  of  Mordecai,  the 
Issbmctioii  of  &e  enemies  of  the  Jews 
ad  amonic  them  of  Heman  and  his 
kmStff  and  the  extension  of  the  power 
sad  0orj  of  the  king. 

£A'AH=/(arr,  or  place  of  ravenous 
hmgts,    A  cit  J  in  Judah ;  also  a  neigh- 
hearing  rock  to  which  Samson  with- 
inw.     (1  Chron.  it.  8,  83 ;  2  Chron. 
xL€;  Judff.  XT.  8,  11.)     It  is  now  a 
TiDage  called  Urtas^  south  of  Bethle- 
kai,  and  is  still  inhabited,  though  the 
Immms  are  in  mins,  and  the  people 
iwell  in  caTcms  among  the  rocks  of 
the  steep  decliTitj. 
ETERNAL.—See  ErBBHirr. 
STEBNITY.    If  immensity  maj  be 
d&ed  boundless  space,  eternity  may 
Wcdied  boundless  duration.    Eter- 
i^Kjects  the  idea  of  succession,  which 
aiscluded  in  the  notion  of  time,  in  which 
*iething  begins  and  another  ceases ;  so 
^  it  follows  that  all  CTonts  with  God 
f^rimnltaneous:  "One  day  is  with  the 
Urd  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thon- 
^dd  years  as  one  day."  (2  Pet  iii.  8.) 
^ce'ietemal'is  anattribute  of  the  Most 
^igfa.  AsGod  does  not  deriTe  His  exis- 
ffiSce  from  any  other  being,  He  must 
^Te  *<  His  life  within  Himself."  (John 
M6;  lTim.Ti.lG.)  This  life  in  Himself, 
^  lunhing  else  than  His  absolute  neces- 
J^iy  existence,  which  renders  it  impossi- 
^that  His  existence  should  terminate; 
^9.  cii.  24 — 27 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  40 ;  xxxiii. 
^ ;  Dan.  xii.  7 ;  Rct.  x.  6;)  or  that  His 
P<^er  should  be  diminished,  or  any 
§Unge  in  Him  occur ;  (1  Sam.  xr.  29; 
^om.  i.  23 ;   1  Tim.  i.  1 7 ;)  or  that  His 
^^istence should  have  had  a  beginning ; 
CWxliii.  13 ;  Fs.  xc.  2 ;)  in  short,  which 
^^ers  Him  eternal.  (Rom.  i.  20 ;  Isa. 
^.  15.)    The  same  attribute  is  ap- 
plied to    Christ    ''the    Lord,   which 
^  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to 
^^Bse,  the  Almighty."  (Rev.  i.  8 ;  iT.  8 ; 
V  ix.  6;  John  i.  1—4 ;  1  John  t.  20 ; 
^.  ix.  14.)  It  must  be  observed  that 
^  terms  eternal  and  everlasting^  when 
^^^ied  to  the  future  existence — happi' 
Hn  or  misery  of   man,  denote  the 
cadlessness  of  the  state.  (Matt.  xix.  16 ; 
2  Cor.  it.  17 ;  Jude  7.)    When  applied 
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to  the  principles  of  truth  and  Jnstfee, 
they  signify  unchangeableness.  The 
same  terms  are  often  applied,  as  in 
common  life,  to  denote  long  duration. 
(Gen.  xvii.  8 ;  xlix.26;  Ex.  xu.  14)  Bat 
this  restricted  sense  is  always  shown  by 
the  connection,  and  affords  no  argument 
infaTonr  of  the  like  restrictions  in  other 
connections,  where  the  terms  are  evi- 
dently employed  in  their  full  force  and 
extent. — See  Eyerlastixo. 

BTHAM=bordero/theSea.  Aplace 
on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  not  far  from 
the  north  end  of  the  Red  Sea.  Etham, 
or  Shur  =  a  wall,  was  probably  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Bir  Dutrets=wells  of 
Suez,  not  far  from  the  modem  town  of 
Suez.  This  place  gave  name  to  the 
adjacent  desert  stretching  along  the 
eastern  shore  as  far  as  to  Marah.  (Ex. 
xiii.  20;  xv.  22;  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  8.) 
That  part  of  the  Arabian  desert  which 
lies  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Oulf,  also  bore  the  name  of 
the  "desert  of  Shur."  (Ex.xv.22;  Gen. 
xvi.  7 ;  XX.  1 ;  xxv.  18  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  7.) 

ETHAN  =  perennity,  perpetuity.  1. 
The  son  of  Zerah  and  grandson  of  Ju- 
dah, famous  for  his  wisdom.  (1  Kings 
iv.  81 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  6.)  2.  A  Levite,  and 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  temple  music. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  42,  44  ;  xv.  17.)  To  one 
of  these  Psalm  Ixxxix  is  incorrectly 
ascribed  in  the  title. 

ETHANIM=p«rc727ija/ 5^r«am*.  The 
seventh  month  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
year.  It  began  with  the  first  ne%moon 
in  October ;  and  was  called  by  the  Chal- 
deans Tisri,  (1  Kings  viii.  2.)  The 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  kept  in  this 
month.    (Lev.  xxiii.  34—48.) 

ETH-BAAL=u;iM  Baal,  \,e.,  conse- 
crated to  Baal,  A  king  of  Sidon,  father 
of  the  infamous  Jezebel,  the  wife  of 
Ahab.  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
Eithobalus,  the  priest  of  Ashtorctb, 
who,  after  having  assassinated  his  pre- 
decessor, Fheles,  usurped  the  throne  of 
Tprre,  about  b.c.  940—908.  Tyre  and 
Sidon  may  have  formed  one  kingdom 
under  Ethbaal.  (Jos.  Ant,  8.  13.  1 ; 
Ap.  1. 18  ;  1  Kings  xvi.  31.) 

ETRER=abundance,  Atownorcitr 
in  Simeon.    (Josh.  xv.  42;   xix.  7.) 
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ETHIOPIA  =  r«7ion  of  burnt  faces. 
The  name  of  this  rcpon  of  Africa  wm 
eiu ployed  bv  the  Greeks  and  Komaof 
in  all  the  latitude  of  its  ec^rmological 
nieaninfr.  to  denote  any  of  the  coantriea 
where  the  people  are  of  a  saUt,  sunburnt 
ccmpUxion ;   verr  much  as  the  word 
India  is  at  this  day.    The  Hebrew  word 
••Cush'*  is  generally  rendered  "Ethio- 
pia ; "  and  the  principal  tribes  connected 
with  this  name  arc  to  be  sought  chiefly 
in  Africa.  So  also  the  Egyptian  monu* 
ments  reprcsont  the  Cushites  as  an 
African  people;  and  mention  several 
separate  tribes,  in  agreement  with  Gen. 
X.  7 ;  according  to  which  Gush  is  not 
the  name  of  a  separate  tribe,  but  of 
several  tribes  belonging  to  one  great 
family ;  some  of  which,  in  the  earliest 
times,  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Arabia.  By  the  African 
Cush  or  Ethiopia  proper,  the  Hebrews 
understood  the  whole  of  the  region  lying 
south  of  E}* ypc  above  Syene,  the  modem 
Aswan.  This  region  was  bounded  north 
by  Egypt ;  east  by  the  Kcd  Sea,  and 
perhaps  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
south  by  unknown  regions  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa ;   and  west  by  Lybia 
and  the  deserts.    It  comprehcn<Ied  tlie 
modern  countries  of  Nubia  or  Senaar, 
and  Abyssinia.  Ethiopia,  as  a  kingdom, 
was  also  applied  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
to  the  state  of  Meroe,  situated  in  the 
present  kingdom  of  Senaar.    Its  chief 
city  was  also  called  Meroe,  situated 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  modern 
Shendi,where  ruins  of  splendid  temples, 
pyramids,  and  other  editicos  have  been 
found  by  modern  travellers.    But  all 
the  Ethiopian  monuments  belon::  to  far 
later  times  than  those  of  Egypt.  (^Ezek. 
xxix.  10;  XXX.  C;  Isa.  xviii.  1,  2;  xliii. 
3;  xlv.  14;  Zeph.  iii.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10; 
Jcr.  xiii.  23 ;  xlvi.  9.)    IIo\%'ever,  there 
seems  to  liavc  been,  at  times,  a  close 
connection  between  Egypt  and  Ethio- 
pia, as  the  same  worship,  the  same 
manners,  the  same  mode  of  writing  are 
found  in  both  countries.  Indeed  Egyp- 
tian conquerors  more  than  once  invaded 
Ethiopia,  and  Ethiopian  kings  in  return 
forced  their  way  into  Egypt.    In  Isa. 
xviii.  1,  2.  the  people  and  kingdom  of 
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I  Tirhakah  wn  meant,  which,  beiidet 
Ethiopia,  embraced  a  part  of  Egypt, 
probably  apper  Egjpt.    The  king  of 
this  nation  lived  at  war  with  the  Aaj- 
rians.    He  was  the  last  of  the  three 
Ethiopian  kings, — Sabaco,  Seyednu^ 
and  Tarkos, — who  immediatdjr  before 
Psammeticns,  had  set  up  a  powerfel 
dynasty  in  Ejypt,  continning  tor  forty, 
or  forty-four  years.    In  the  last  yean 
of  his  feign  falls  the  Dodekarchy,  st 
the  end  of  which,  the  Ethiopians  with- 
drew into  their  ori;dnal  kingdom.  Ai 
intimate  political  relation  existed  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  which  wai     '^ 
maintained  by  a  long,  peaceable,  sad 
friendly  intercourse.    (Isa.  xx.  3—6; 
Jer.  xhi.  9;    Ezek.  xxx.  4.)    lbs 
Ethiopian  qaeen  Candace,  was  pio* 
bably  queen  of  Meroe,  where  a  siieofl^     f 
sion  of  females  reigned,  who  all  boit     y 
this  name.  (Acts  viii.  27.)    In  reeeiK    g 
times,  the  late  Fasha  of  E^pt,  Me*    ^ 
hammed  Aly,  subdued  part  ofEthiomii    ^ 
even  farther  south  than  Meroe.— oM    ^ 
Cusii.  '  '-i 

KTRia AS =a  gift.  hire.  Adeice^  Z 
dant  of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  iv.  7.) 

£THNARCH=rui^r  ofapsofie.  A  j 
title  often  applied  to  the  prefect,  da^t  \ 
or  governor  of  a  conntiy  depending  oe  j 
or  appointed  by  a  king:  Ajchelsnsvtf  i 
called  ethnarch  of  Judea  by  Angnitoif  " 
(Jos.  Wars  ii.  6.  3;)  and  the  goTcnar  J 
of  Damascus,  under  Aretas  ue  kiflft  \ 
is  called  **  ethnarch."  (2  Cor.  xi.  82.) 

ETIINI =(711*1  N(/,  miMi/tcai/.  Oiww 
the  Levites.    (1  Chron.  vi.  41.) 

EUBULUS=c/Mcrfef.  AChriitiM. 
converted  under  Paul.  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.) 

EUNICE = irc//-i'ictortoiw.  A  Je«H 
the  mother  of  Timothy,  her  hosbaiA 
was  a  Greek  proselyte.  She  was  tt  >l 
early  period  converted  to  the  Christiit 
faith,  and  the  Apostle  has  pronooDCm 
a  high  eulogium  on  her  piety.  (Aell 
xvi.  I  ;  2  Tim.  i.  5.) 

EUNUCH  =  bed-keeper.  A  ma 
deprived  of  virility,  a  castratus.  IntlM 
most  ancient  times,  such  persons  wert 
employed  as  keepers  of  the  bedcbsn' 
bers,  and  of  the  Oriental  harems.  Be* 
nuchs  often  rose  to  stations  of  greit 
power  and  trust  in  Eastern  conrts;  M 
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the  term  apparentlf  came  to  be 
applied  to  any  high  officer  of  court, 
ttOB^  not  emasculated ;  so  probablj 
Geu.  zxxTii.  6 ;  xxxix.  1,  a  eunuch  in 
the  literal  sense  can  scarcely  be  meant. 
Men  are  frequently  represented  on  the 
Ef^ptian  and  Assjnan  monuments 
with  erident  marks  of  f  ulness,especialljr 
of  the  chest  andstomach,  and  beardless. 
These  marks  are  characteristic  of 
eunuchs.  In  the  present  day,  eunuchs 
are  emploved  in  toe  courts  and  harems 
'Of  the  East,  and  especially  black 
eunuchs.  Castration  was  illegal  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  eunuchs  were  depriv- 
ed from  some  outward  pririleges  pecu- 
liar to  the  people  of  dod.  (Lev.  xxii. 
'24;  Deut.  xxiii.  I ;  Isa.  Ivi.  4.)  Never- 
theless, the  Hebrew  kings  appear  to 
hare  employed  eunuchs,  who  may  have 
been  captives  boni^ht  from  foreigners ; 
but  if  they  were  Hebrews,  their  name 
expresses  simply  their  office  and  digni- 
ty. (1  Sam.  viii.  15 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  9 ; 
7  Kings  viii.  6 ;  ix.  32, 83 ;  xx.  8 ;  xxiii. 
11;  Jer.  xxxviii.  7;  xxxix.  16;  xli.  16.  j 
In  Matt.  xix.  12,  the  term  is  applied 
figuratively  to  persons  naturally  impo- 
tent; and  also  persons  castrated.  "£a- 
Bucbs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven*s 
sake,**  is  evidently  a  hyperbolical  de- 
scription of  such  as  lived  in  voluntary 
absrinence. 

EVOJyiAS^  good  odour,  A  female 
Christian,  probably  a  deaconess  of  the 
church  at  Philippi-  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3.) 

EUPHRATES.  The  Hebrew  PAraf  A 
is  the  name  of  this  celebrated  river  of 
western  Asia,  evidently  the  same  as 
the  old  Persian  C7rafa=the  good  and 
Jiertilej  or  the  weU-progresstng  stream. 
Scripture  often  calls  it  the  "  great  river," 
and  assigns  it  for  the  eastern  boundary 
of  that  land  which  God  promised  to 
the  Hebrews.  (Gen.  xv.  18;  Deut.  i.  7, 
8;  xi.  24  ;  Josh,  i,  4 ;  1  Chron.  v.  9.) 
The  Euphrates  is  called  the  fourth  of 
the  rivers  which  issued  from  the  com- 
mon stream  in  Eden.  (Gen.  ii.  14.)  It 
isthe  most  considerable  river  of  western 
Asia,  and  its  basin,  exclusive  of  that 
of  the  Tigris,  is  supposed  to  comprise 
about  108,000  geographic  square  miles. 
Although  not  so  rapid  as  its  twin  river, 
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the  Tigris,  it  is  far  more  majestic,  and 
has  a  longer  course.  According  to  CoL 
Chesney,  the  Euphrates  has  two  great 
sources  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
The  most  northern  source  is  situated 
in  the  Anti-Taurus,  about  25  miles 
north-east  of  Erz-Rum.  This  branch, 
sometimes  called  the  Fratt  and  also  the 
Kara-Su=&/(GEcA;  water,  after  a  course' 
of  270  miles  is  joined  by  the  Murad-chai 
or  Murad-Su  =  river  of  desire.  The 
Murad-chai,which  is  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Euphrates,  rises  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Ala  Tagh,  a  mountain  about 
900  feet  high,  and  about  20  miles  from 
the  northern  source.  The  Frat  or  Kara- 
Stt  was  considered  the  proper  Euphrates 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers ;  but 
the  Armenians  give  that  honour  to  the 
Murad'chaiy  which  ought  perhaps  to 
be  considered  the  principal  stream. 
After  the  two  streams  have  formed  a 
junction,  it  then  becomes  a  large  river, 
which  runs  to  the  south  and  south-west, 
for  more  than  1780  miles  from  its 
eastern  source,  when  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  unite  their  waters  at 
Kumah,  anil  form  the  Shat-el-Arab 
=rit'er  of  Arabia,  which  discharges  it- 
self into  the  Persian  Gulf,  70  miles 
south  of  Basrah.  During  its  southern 
course,  the  Euphrates  approaches  with- 
in 122  miles  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
breadth  is  very  variable ;  at  Malatia  it 
is  100  yards,  at  Bir  130  yards,  at  Ul-Der 
800  yards,  while  at  Hillah  its  bed  is 
contracted  to  about  200  yards;  but 
when  joined  by  the  Tigris  and  forming 
the  Shat-el-Arab,  it  has  a  depth  of 
from  three  to  five  fathoms,  and  varies 
in  breadth  from  600  to  900  yards.  The 
rapidity  of  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates 
varies  considerably  in  diCFcrent  places; 
in  the  depressions  of  the  alluvial  plain 
it  is  often- not  a  mile  an  hour,  but  over 
higher  ground  it  runs  from  three  to 
four  miles  an  hour.  The  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  have  their  regular  in- 
undations, arising  from  the  early  rains, 
and  the  melting  of  the  snows,  on  tho 
mountains  of  Armenia.  There  were 
anciently  many  canals  which  connected 
the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates ;  many 
of  them  are  still  in  being.    The  steam 
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niems  nml  otlur  obstaclo?;,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  H  stcanurr  of  ovi-ii  the  smallest 
useful  si/0  could  now  find  its  way 
through  tho  f^reat  marshes  that  absorb 
the  waters  for  nearlj  200  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Tigris.  Unless 
by  railways,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  this  yalley  can  ever  be  made  ayall- 
able  as  an  ordinary  route  between  Eu- 
rope and  India.  Tet  in  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  merchants  from  Eng- 
land went  by  this  riyer,  which  was  then 
the  high  road  to  India.  ( Jer.  xiii.  4 — 7 ; 
xlvi.  2 ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  1 ;  Gen.  xxxi.  21 ; 
Ex.  xxiii.  81.) — See  Hiddekel. 

EUROCLYDON = wave-stirring  eas- 
iery  or  east'touser.  A  tempestnoos  wind 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  same  known  to 
mariners  by  the  name  of  a  Levanter. 
It  appears  from  the  Greek  term  tuphon- 
ikos  to  have  been  a  wind  like  the  Typhon 
=*Uhe  striker,"  the  name,  eyen  in  the 
present  day,  given  to  a  tempestuous 
wind  prevailing  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  blowing  a  sort  of  hurricane  in  all 
directions  from  N.£.  to  S.E.  (Acts 
xxvii.  14;  Ps.  xlviii.  7;  Jon.i.  4;  iv.8.) 

EUTY  C  VLV^=qoodchance.fortunate. 
A  young  man  of  Troas,  who  sat  in  the 
open  window  of  the  third  floor,  while 
Paul  was  preaching  late  in  the  night, 
and  who  being  overcome  by  sleep,  fell 


aries."  We  commonly  call  th 
of  tlie  four  (iospcls  the  ''Evar 
because  they,  in  a  pre-eminei 
have  declared  good  tidings,  (i 
8;Eph.  iv.ll;2Tim.  iv.  5.) 

EVE=/i/«.  The  wife  of 
and  the  common  mother  of 
man  race.  The  account  of  tl 
tion  of  Eve  is  given  in  Gen.  ii. 
When  Jehovah  brought  the 
to  the  man,  Adam  said,  '^S 
be  called  ixAo,"  the  feminine 
**man,"  and  properly  signifles,  1 
uncouth  the  sound  to  our  ears 
ness,"  woman.  But  after  the 
changed  her  name  and  called  he 
=£1/6,  not  only  because  she  v 
the  mother  of  the  human  fan 
because  God  had  said  that  she 
be  the  mother  of  that  Seed  tha 
bruise  the  serpent*s  head.  In  t 
tion  of  Eve,  Matthew  Henry  hi 
tifuUy  observed,  "That  the  woi 
made  of  a  rib  out  of  the  side  o: 
not  made  out  of  his  head  to  t 
not  out  of  his  feet  to  be  trampi 
by  him,  but  out  of  his  side  to  1 
with  him,  under  his  arm  to  be 
ed,  and  near  his  heart  to  be  b 
(Gen,  iii.  20;  iy.  1 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3 
ii.  18. 14 ;  Eph.  v.  28—32.)— Se. 

EVENING.  The  Hebrews  r 
two  evenings  in  each  day;  a 
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om  nafet  to  eomplete  dark* 
if  the  eTening  twili|^t. 
.6.) 

lASnKQ.  This  term  when 
eipect  to  God,  denotes  dnm- 
mt  beginniog  or  end;  bat 
ied  to  created  intelligeneies, 
that  has  a  beginning,  bat 
lo  end«  The  Hebrew  word 
iht  Greek  words  otooa  and 
mnmonljr  translated  **for- 
»,*•  ''etemalf^and  *'ererlast- 
d  with  a  nef^atiTe  ^  never," 
gnifj  an  indefinite^  uMmitid 
imetimes  they  are  osed  in  a 
r  improper  sense,  bnt  snch 
laremereljexamplesofcata- 
ige,  orosagewhichisunoom- 
de  from  the  strict  sense  of 
jast  as  in  onr  own  langoage 
lerpetucU  scourgey  eiemai  vex* 
u  trouble,  everloBting  diequiei^ 
casionaUjr  employed  for  that 
ores  a  great  whife,  or  for  an 
period,  or  which  is  without 
in.  Yet  who  supposes,  that 
»ant  the  words  eyerlasting, 
rpetnal,  endless,  are  not,  wiUi 
It  propriety,  applied  to  time 
DO  bounds,  or  in  other  words, 
?  So  in  all  the  cases  where 
praise  are  ascribed  to  God 
or  "forever  and  ever,**  it 
»e  credited  that  the  sacred 
tan  to  declare,  that  this  will 
for  only  a  definite  period  of 
r  certain  ages  only.  Korean 
ted,  that  when  God  is  called 
•r  when  the  things  of  the 
vorld  are  said  to  be  so,  that 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
Nfeither  will  it  be  questioned, 
to  the  cases  where  aioon— 
is  applied  to  the  happiness 
iteons  in  another  world,  and 
?here  atoonu>«= "eternal"  is 
the  same,  that  a  happiness 
aits,  without  end,  is  intended 
;nated.  Can  it  be  reasonably 
hen,  that  the  terms  aioon-^ 
'  and  aiooRio5='*  eternal," 
the  future  punishment  of  the 
re  a  meaning  like  that  of  the 
eases?  The  time  designated 
S6 


in  both  iMfiiiwrtf  the  world  it  fntvzc 
We  take  it  for  a  role  of  eonftming  all 
antithetie  forma  of  expressfon,  that 
where  Toa  can  pereeiTe  the  force  of  ono 
side  01  the  antithesis,  von  do  of  coaxid 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  force  of  the 
other  side.  If  life  eternal  is  promised  oa 
one  side,  anddeath  eternal  is  threatened 
on  the  other  and  opposite  one,  is  it  not 
to  be  supposed,  that  the  word  eternal 
which  qualifies  deaih^  is  a  word  of  eqnal 
force  and  import  with  the  word  etermal 
which  qoalifies  ^tf  f  The  result  seema 
to  be  plain,  and  philoIogicaUy  and  exe- 
getically  certain,  that  either  the  dedi^ 
rations  of  Scripture  do  not  establish 
the  facts,  that  God  and  His  glory,  and 
praise  and  happiness  are  enSlesef  nor 
that  the  happmess  of  the  righteous  i& 
a  future  world,  is  endUesf  or  else  thegr 
establish  the  fact,  that  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  is  endless.  Indeed,  w* 
must  either  admit  the  xirDLBas  miseiy 
of  hell,  or  give  up  the  kkdubss  hi^p- 
piness  of  heaven.  (Gen.  xzi.  88 ;  Dan. 
zii.  2 ;  Bom.  i  25 ;  xvi.  26 ;  Heb.  vi. 
2;  xm.2l;  John  x. 28;  MarkiiL29; 
2  Cor.  iv.  18 ;  John  vL  40 ;  Matt.  xviiL 
8 ;  XXV.  41,  46 ;  2  Thess.  i.  9 ;  2  Pet.  ii. 
17 ;  Jnde  6, 13;  Bev.  xiv.  11 ;  xix.  3 ; 
(xx.  10 ;  xxii.  5. — See  Etbsxitt. 

EVI = desire^  or  dwelling.  A  king  of 
Midian,  slain,  by  the  Hebrews.  Num 
xxxi.  8 J  Josh.  xiii.  21.) 

EVIL.  Evil  is  generally  distin^ 
guished  into  natural  and  moral.  Na- 
tural evil  is  whatever  destroys  or  anj 
way  disturbs  the  perfection  of  natural 
beings,  such  as  blindness,  diseases, 
death,  etc  But  as  all  that  we  call 
natural  evil  is  not  the  penalty  of  sin, 
nor  as  some  have  supposed,  only  the 
penalty  of  it,  snch  disturbance  is  not 
necessarily  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  mar 
be  counterpoised,  in  the  whole,  with 
an  eqnal  if  not  greater  good,  as  in  the 
afflictions  and  sufferings  of  good  men. 
When  such  disturbance  occurs  as  the 
penalty  of  transgression,  it  is  penal  evil, 
and  the  necessary  consequence  of  moral 
eviL  Moral  evd  is  the  disagreement 
between  the  actions  of  a  moral  agent, 
and  the  rule  of  those  actions,  what- 
ever it  be.  Applied  to  choice,  or  acting 
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contrary  to  the  revealed  law  of  God, 
it  is  termed  wickedness  or  sin.  Applied 
to  an  act  contrary  to  a  mere  rule  of 
fitness,  it  is  called  a  fault.     Many 
attempts  have  been  maae  by  philoso- 
phers and  dirines,  to  trace  oat  the 
origin  of  evil ;  but  the  real  problem 
which  confonnds  aU  philosophy  is,  not 
how  evil  began  to  exist,  bat  the  fact 
that  evil  exists  at  a//.    It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  first  sin,  either  in 
angel  or  man,  is  to  be  resolved  entirely 
into  the  voluntary  act  of  the  sinning 
creature,  placed  in  a  state  of  trial  or 
probation.    Any  attempt  to  throw  the 
sinning  power  and  disposition  beyond 
the  will  itself  into  the  attendant  cir- 
camstances  or  temptations,  as  though 
they    formed    necessitating    motives, 
must  inevitably  carry  us  back  to  the 
Divine  mind,  and  relieve  the  sinning 
creature  from  all   responsibility  and 
guilt.    For,  as  liberty  or  freedom  im- 
plies a  natural  power  of  doing  evil,  as 
well  as  doing  good,  there  necessarily 
arises  a  possibility  of  evil  in  the  abuse 
of  this  liberty,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Creator  is  infinitely  good.    Were 
intelligent   beings  so    constituted  in 
their  nature  as  to  be  exempted  from 
all  chance  of  sinning,  there  would  be 
no  room  for  the  practice  of  what  we 
now  call  virtue.    And,  as  without  the 
presence  of  danger  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  any  proof  of  courage,  or  of 
obedience  without  temptation  to  do 
wrong,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  a  man  to  have  been  so  constituted 
as  to  attain  the  highest  happiness  with- 
out this  kind  of  morul  discipline.    In- 
deed, to  suppose  that  kind  of  moral 
excellence,  which  leads  to  higher  de- 
grees of  happiness,  to  be  attainable 
without  previous  trial  or  probation, 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  as  absurd 
as  to  suppose  a  circle  with  unequal 
radii ;  ana  to  suppose  trial  or  proba- 
tion   without  the   possibility  of  evil 
seems  to  be  equally  absurd.    Hence 
moral  evil  arises  wholly  from  the  abuse 
of  liberty,  which  God  gave  to  his  crea- 
tures for  other  purposes,  and  which  it 
was  reasonable  and  fit  to  give  them  for 
the  perfection  and  order  of  the  whole 
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creation;  only  they  eontzmiy  to  Godlr 
command,  hmTe  abased  whit  was  na^ 
cessaxy  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole^ 
to  the  cormption  and  deontTstion  of 
themselves.  Notwithaunaing  the  ex- 
istence of  eril  in  the  world,  U  it  withooft 
any  dimination  of  the  inflnife  good^ 
ness  of  the  gknrioas  Creetorand  (vover- 
nor.  (Gen.  ii.  17;  Job  iL  10;  £ccL  is. 
3 ;  Matt.  zt.  18—20.) 

£VIL.M£RODACH=:/bo/  o/  ifo- 
rudakf  or  terrible  Manuhi^  L  e^  Jf  art. 
A  king  of  Babylon,  who  set  al  liberty 
Jehoiachin  kin^  of  Judah,  after  he  had 
been  long  detomed  in  prison  by  Nebn- 
chadnezzar.  (2  Kings  xzr.  87;  Jer.  lii. 
31.)  He  was  the  son  and  anceeasorof 
Nebnchadneszar,  and  reigned  bat  two 
or  three  years ;  thoogfa  he  na^  have 
governed  daring  the  time  which  his 
father  was  deprived  of  reason.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  mardered  by  his 
brother-in-law  Neriglissar,  who  ther^ 
after  ascended  the  throne. 

EXCOMMUNICATION.  Theje- 
dicial  exclusion  of  offenders  from  the 
religious  rites  and  other  previleges  of 
the  particular  community  to  which  they 
belong.  Among  the  Jewa  excommani- 
cation  was  not  only  an  ecdesiastiesl 
punishment  but  a  civil  one :  because  ia 
their  theocracy,  there  was  no  distinction 
between  the  Divine  and  the  ciril  right. 
(Ex.  xxxi.  14;  Ezra  x.  3, 11 ;  Neh.  xiiL 
28.)  In  later  times  the  Jews  excom- 
municated by  "patting  out  of  the 
synagogue."  (Luke  vi.  22 ;  John  ix. 
22, 34  margin ;  xii.  42;  xvi.  2.)  Among 
the  Christian*,  excommunication  was 
strictly  confined  to  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions ;  as  the  situation  and  constitution 
of  the  church  during  the  first  three 
centuries  admitted  of  no  intermingling 
or  confounding  of  civil  and  religioBS 
privileges  or  penalties.  Kxcommuni^ 
cation,  in  the  Christian  church,  con^ 
sisted,  at  first,  simply  in  exdosion 
from  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  the  Lovef  easts :  "  with  such 
an  one,  nu  not  to  eat.**  (1  Cor.  v.  11.) 
It  might  also  include  a  total  separation 
from  the  body  of  the  faithful;  and 
such  a  person  was,  with  regard  to  the 
church,   **as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
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n."  Bat  this  excision  did  not 
him  from  any  duties  to  which 
liable  in  civil  life ;  neither  did 
hold  from  him  any  natural 
ons,  such  as  are  founded  on 
imnanity,andthelaw  of  nations. 
Lviii.  17 ;  1  Cor.  v.  5,  11 ;  z.  16 
Thess.  iii.  6, 14 ;  2  John  10, 11.) 
CUTIONEB.  In  £gyp^  and 
,  the  sunerintendence  of  exe- 
belongea  to  the  most  distingn- 
f  the  military  cast.  Potipher 
ef  of  Fharoah's  "  slaughtermen 
:utioner8  ;*'  (Gen.  xxxTii.  86, 
;)  and  the  **  captain  of  Uxe 
occupied  the  same  position  for 
;  of  Babylon.  ( Jer.  xxxix.  9 ; 
.  14.)  But  such  executioners 
hing  to  do  with  carrying  into 
le  awards  of  the  law,  but  only 
e  decrees  of  the  king.  It  does 
«ar  that  the  Hebrews  had  pub- 
utioners  to  carry  into  effect  the 
of  the  law  in  its  ordinary  course, 
mes  the  chief  magistrate  exe- 
tie  criminal  with  his  own  hand, 
ited  his  attendants  to  do  it. 
viU.  20,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xxii.  18.) 
Uy  the  coDgregation  or  assembly 
>le  executed  the  criminal,  but 
aesses  commenced  the  work  of 

(her.  xxir.  16 ;  Deut.  xvii.  7 ; 
iii.  7  ;  Acts  rii.  67—60.)    Exe- 

in  the  East  are  often  very 
and  arbitrary.  In  many  cases 
isenger  of  death  hurries  to  the 
MStingyictim,  shows  his  warrant, 
scutes  his  order  that  instant  in 
and  solitude.  (2  Kings  vi.  82  ; 
xri.    14 ;  Mark  yi.  27.)— See 

rHITBS. 

(DUS.  The  second  book  of 
in  the  Hebrew  called  VeelUh 
i = ^  now  these  are  the  names ;"  in 
iek  Exodus =<7oiii^  on/,  because 
ites  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews 
gypt.  It  comprises  a  history  of 
nu  that  took  place  during  the 
of  145  years,  that  is,  from  the 
»f  Joseph  to  the  erection  of  the 
icle  It  was  evidently  written  by 
probably  after  the  giving  of  the 
Sinai,  and  the  erecting  of  the  ta- 
le ;  as  the  author  was  evidently  an 
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eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  traasactlonf 
he  has  narrated.  This  book  contaim 
a  mass  of  incidents  and  detailed  des- 
criptions which  have  gained  new  foree 
from  the  modem  discoveries  and  re- 
searches in  the  field  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quities ;  so  that  the  unprejudiced  critic 
henceforth  will  be  obliged  to  recognise 
in  the  connection  of  the  book  of  Exodus 
with  Egypt  and  the  desert,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  arguments  for  its  credi- 
bility and  for  its  composition  by  Moses. 
The  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  the  sub- 
sequent wanderings  of  the  Hebrews  in 
the  desert,  form  one  of  the  ^eat  epochs 
in  their  history.  The  penod  of  their 
sojonming  in  Egypt  is  stated  to  have 
been  **  four  hundred  and  thirty  years ;" 
(Ex.  xii.  40 ;)  but  their  actual  stay  did 
not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years.  The  expression  must,  therefore, 
include  the  whole  period  from  the  time 
that  Abraham  entered  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan to  the  time  of  the  exodus  of  his 
descendants  from  Egypt.  TGal.  iii.  17.) 
On  the  night  of  ue  self-same  day 
which  terminated  the  above  perio<l^ 
their  wanderings  commenced.  A  large 
portion  of  the  people,  including  **  the 
mixed  multitude,  and  very  much  cat- 
tle," the  whole  probably  amounting  to 
two  and  a  half  millions,  were  apparently 
already  collected  at  Rameses,  waiting 
for  permission  to  depart,  when  the  last 
great  plague  took  place.  (Ex.  xii.  87, 
38;  itum.  i.  2,  8,  45,  46.)  From 
Kameses  to  the  head  of  the  Ked  Sea,  a 
distance  of  some  thirty  or  thirty-five 
miles,  the  direct  and  only  route  of  the 
Hebrews  was  along  the  valley  of  the 
ancient  canal,  ^hey  broke  up  from 
their  rendezvous  at  Kameses  **  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month<— April, 
on  the  morrow  after  the  passover;" 
(Ex.  xii.  87 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  8 ;)  and  the 
first  day's  march  brought  them  to  Suc- 
coth=^f^s,  perhaps  a  temporary  sta- 
tion or  encampment.  On  the  second 
day  they  reached  Etham  "  in  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness,"  perhaps  not  far 
from  the  present  head  of  the  Oulf* 
(Ex.  xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6.)  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  Red  Sea,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  at  what  part  did  the  passage 
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take  place.  This  manj  writen  and 
traYcflera  hare  assumed  to  be  the  point 
at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Tawarik,  south 
of  Kas  Atakah,  where  the  Sea  is  more 
than  thirteen  English  miles  in  breadth, 
equal  to  a  whole  day's  journey.  We 
adduce  the  obsenrations  of  the  late 
intelligent  traveller,  Dr.  Robinson :  He 
■ays,  **  the  discussion  of  this  question 
has  often  been  embarrassed  by  not 
sufficiently  attending  to  the  circum- 
stances UArrated  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian.  (Ex.  xiv.  11, 12,  21,  28.)  In 
this  narration  there  are  two  main  points 
on  which  the  whole  question  may  be 
said  to  turn.  The  first  is,  the  means  or 
instrument  with  which  the  miracle  was 
wrought.  The  Lord,  it  is  said,  **  caused 
the  Sea  to  go— or  flow  out — by  a  strong 
east  wind."  The  miracle  therefore  is, 
represented  as  mediate — a  miraculous 
adaptation  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  pro- 
duce a  required  result.  In  Hebrew 
phraseology,  an  **east  wind"  means 
any  wind  from  the  eastern  quarter; 
and  would  include  the  N.  E.  wind  which 
often  prevails  in  this  region.  Now  it 
will  be  obvious  from  the  inspection  of 
any  good  map  of  the  Gulf,  that  a  strong 
N.  E.  wind,  acting  here  upon  the  ebb 
tide,  would  necessarly  have  the  effect 
to  drive  out  the  waters  from  the  small 
arm  of  the  Sea  which  runs  up  by  Suez, 
and  also  from  the  end  of  the  Gulf  itself, 
leaving  the  shallower  portions  dry; 
while  the  more  northern  part  of 
the  arm,  which  was  anciently  broader 
and  deeper  than  at  present,  would  still 
remain  covered  with  water.  Thus  the 
waters  would  be  *Mivided,  and  be  a 
wall — or  defence — to  the  Hebrews  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left."  Nor 
will  it  be  less  obvious,  from  a  similar 
inspection,  that  in  no  other  part  of  the 
whole  Gulf  would  a  N.E.  wind  act  in  the 
same  manner  to  drive  out  the  waters. 
On  this  ground,  then,  the  hypothesis 
of  a  passage  through  the  Sea  opposite 
to  Wady  Tawarik  would  be  untenable. 
The  second  main  point  has  respect  to 
the  interval  of  time  during  which  the 
passage  was  effected.  It  was  night ; 
for  the  Lord  caused  the  Sea  to  go  —out  | 
—"all  night."  The  Hebrews  were  pro-  j 
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bably  on  the  alert,  and  entered  vpoi 
the  passase  as  soon  as  the  wmj  was 
practicable ;  but  as  the  innd  mMl  haTt 
acted  for  some  time  before  the  reqoired 
effect  woold  be  produced,  we  caanoc 
well  assume  that  they  set  off  befors  the 
middle  watch,  or  towards  midniglifi. 
Before  the  morning  watch  or  two 
o'clock,  they  had  probably  completed 
the  passage;  for  the  £g3rptains  had 
entered  after  them,  and  were  destroyed 
before  the  morning  appesjred.    As  the 
Hebrews  numbered  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  persons,  besides  flodu  uni 
herds,  they  would  of  course  be  abb  to 
pass  but  slowly.    If  the  part  left  diy 
were  broad  enough  So  enable  them  to 
cross  in  a  body  one  thonsand  abresii» 
which  would  ref^nire  a  space  of  moft 
than  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  uid  is  pe^ 
haps  the  largest  supposition  admisuN^ 
still  the  column  would  be  more  thantvo 
thousand  persons  in  depth ;  and  is  sD 
probability  would  not  have  exteoded 
less  than  two  miles.   It  would  then  have 
occupied  at  least  an  hour  in  pamiBg 
over  its  own  length,  or  in  enteriog  the 
Sea ;  and  deducting  this  from  the  Itf^ciK 
time  intervening  before  the  Eigyptieai 
must  also  have  entered  the  Sea,  them 
will  remain  only  time  enough,  voder 
the  circumstances,  for  the  b(Mv  of  tke 
Hebrews  to  have  passed  at  the  molt 
over  a  space  of  three  or  four  mSei. 
This  circumstance  is  fatal  to  the  hyp^ 
thesis  of  their  having  crossed  at  the 
wider  point  from  Wady  Tawwik.  Tto 
preceding  considerations  tend  eoadt- 
sively  to  limit  the  place  of  passage  I* 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sues.    The  pert 
left  dry  might  have  been  within  thetf^ 
which  sets  up  from  the  Gulf,  whidi  '^ 
now  two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide  in  it* 
narrowest  part,  and  was  probably  onM 
wider ;  or  it  might  have  been  to  the 
southward  of  this  arm,  where  thebroed 
shoals  are  still  left  bare  at  the  ebb,  tod 
the  channel  is  sometimes  forded.  B 
similiar  shoals  might  be  supposed  te 
have  anciently  existed  in  this  part,  the 
latter  supposition  wonld  be  the  molt 
probable.    The  Hebrews  would  thii 
naturally  have  crossed  from  the  shorn 
west  of  Sues  in  an  oblique  diroctioa,* 
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hiM  DT  fear  milBi  turn 
e.  Id  thii  caae  there  u 
lie  condiiioiii  of  the  mira- 
jreMlified.  Either  of  the 
itioni  M^iflei  the  eondi- 
iM ;  on  either  the  delitrei- 
ebrews  «u  eqully  ^reat, 
(  Jehovah  aliEe  ^onouly 
.XTiii.  13-19 ;  Ixrii.  1S-S9.) 
lot  of  (he  Hebrewi,  and 
DtUDCei,  no  records  were 
iplace  in  the  prand  monn- 
'  of  EgTpl.  Ai  the  Scrip- 
f  the  deitnictioD  of  Pha* 
the  Red  Sea,  rather  than 
inuelf,  with  the  apparent 

ok  off  Pharaoh,  ctcd  hii 
sd  Sea,"(P*.  cuxTi.  16,)- 
ippoied,  that  the  iminaiie 
not  adTance  into  the  Sea, 

iTed  the  rnio  of  hi*  armj. 
pauage  of  the  Bed  Sea, 

then  adranced  along  it* 
,  and  through  the  Tallej* 

Hiiant  Sinai,  where  thej 
.  the  middle  of  the  third 
',  bBTinfc  been  two  monlh* 

ne;'.    Here  the  law  wa« 

;  and  hero  they  ahode 
itieth  daj  of  the  lecond 
—in  the  following  year, 
about    eleren   monlhs. 

at  thi*  time  from  Sinai, 
I  hy  WBj  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Jie  coa*t  to  Akabih ;  and 
ily  through  the  great  Wa- 
to  K>de«h.^See  Cutr. 
T.     One  who  eiacta  an 


foa.  Aat.  Ttii.  2. 5.)  Tbej 
if  person*  who,  like  our 
acki,  or  conjuror*,  pre- 
iTiolent  disorder*  beyond 
lephylician,  and  eren  to 
■pirita;  and  all  this  with 
am  incantations  or  charm* 
e,  partlyby  administering 
-fnl  medicines,  and  partly 
iperating  on  the  im^na- 
cmnmanicaEed  to  Hi*  dis- 
ly  4  real  power  orer  *ueh 
ere  taid  to  be  occasioned 
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by  demoni,  hnt  alto  anthority  to  drlfv 
out  evil  spirit*  by  the  power  of  tba 
Holy  Spint,  and  in  His  own  iMme^ 
(Matt  X.  1;  xif.  27;  Mark  Ix.  SS: 
~   'ex.I7;Act«XTl.  la;zix.1&) 


FatUoc  oBitlw  qnaot  eapttrw. 
EYES.  The  eutom  of  patting  ont 
the  syei  ai  a  mode  ofpanishment,  wH 
Tcry  common  in  the  East.  (I  Sam.  xL 
2.)  Thus  Samson  was  deprived  of  sight 
by  the  Philistines  ;  (Jndg,  xvi.  21 ;) 
and  Zedekiah  by  the  Chaldeans.  (3 
Kingixxv.T.)  The  illoscration  from  the 
Assyrian  monumeuts,  represents  three 
captive*,  each  having  a  ring  inserted 
in  the  lower  Up,  to  which  a  cord  is  at- 
tached, and  the  king  is  ttmucing  the 
point  of  his  spear  into  the  eyes  of 

hylip*." 

29.)  It 
the  East,  for  per- 
sons who  have  excited  disturbance 
against  the  government,  to  have  their 
eyes  put  ont.  In  some  cases,  they  de- 
prive the  criminHl  of  the  light  of  day, 
by  sealing  np  bis  eyes  with  some  kind 
of  adhesive  piaster.  (iBa.  ilLv.  10.) 

The  custom  of  painting  [he  cye-lida 
and  brows  with  a  moistened  powder 
of  a  black  colonr,  has  been  practised 
in  the  East  from  the  earliest  times.  So 
"Jezebel  painted  her  face,"  literally, 
"  put  her  eyes  in  paint."  (2  Kings  ix. 
30.)  The  same  custom  is  frequently 
.alluded  to:  "though  thon  renlest  tin 
face  with  painting,"  literally,  "thongn 
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thoa  rentcst  thine  eyes  with  painting." 
(Jer.  iv.  30  ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  40 ;  Prov.  ri. 
25.)  The  paint,  called  phuk  or  kohhl, 
used  by  the  Hebrew  lad  ies,  was  a  powder 
producinfi;  a  black  colour,  commonly 
prepared  from  antimony,  or  from  lead 
ore  and  zinc,  which  they  mixed  with 
water,  and  spread  apon  the  eyelids  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  white  of  the  eye 
might  appear  more  white  by  being  snr- 
roanded  with  a  black  margin,  thereby, 
apparently  enlarging  the  eyes,  and  ren- 
dering their  effect  more  powerful.  The 
females  of  Arabia  and  Egypt  not  only 
colour  their  nails  red,  and  their  hands 
and  feet  yellow,  with  the  herb  al-hcnna; 
but  they  also  use  a  collyrium,  with 
which  they  tinge  the  inside  of  their 
eye-lids  coal-black,  thus  giving  the  eyes 
an  exquisitely  soft,  bewitching  expres- 
sion. The  kohhl,  of  which  there  are 
different  kinds,  is  applied  with  a  small 
probe  of  wood,  ivory,  or  silver,  taper- 
ing towards  the  end,  but  blunt ;  this 
is  moistened,  sometimes  with  rose-wa- 
ter, then  dipped  in  the  powder,  and 
drawn  along  the  edges  of  the  eyelids. 
The  custom  of  thus  ornamenting  the 
eyes  prevailed  among  both  sexes  in 
Egypt  in  very  ancient  times  ;  and 
kohhl-vesscls,  with  the  probes,  and  even 
with  the  remains  of  the  black  powder, 
have  often  been  found  in  the  ancient 
tombs.  The  word  koUourion^  rendered 
"eyesalve,"  designates  a  kind  of  col- 
lyrium to  check  immoderate  discharges 
of  any  kind  from  the  eyes.  (Kev.  iii. 
18.) 

The  allusions  in  the  term  "eyes,"  in 
Ezek.  i.  18;  x.  12 ;  Rev.  iv.  6.  8,  are 
evidently  to  the  alacrity  and  vigilance 
with  which  the  angels,  as  the  ministets 
of  Jehovah,  perform  His  will.  From 
some  such  association  of  ideas,  the  fa- 
vourite ministers  of  state  in  the  Persian 
monarchy  were  called  *'the king's  eyes;" 
and  even  at  this  day,  in  China,  a  foreign 
officer  of  rank  is  called  "a  barbarian 
eye.'*  (Num.  x.  31 ;  Pindar,  Olymp.  ii. 
10 ;  vi.  16.)  As  various  affections  and 
emotions,  such  as  envy,  pride,  jealousy, 
pity,. desire,  humility,  joy,  are  express- 
ed by  the  eye ;  so,  in  tlie  Oriental  style, 
they  are  often  ascribed  to  that  organ. 
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(Ps;  xviii.  28;  Job  xxiL  29;  Matt  n. 
15 ;  Prov.  vi.  17;  xxiL  9 ;  Isa.  iii.  16; 
2  Pet.  ii.  14 ;  1  John  u.  16 ;  £iek.xxiT. 
16.  25  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  6 ;  xxviiL  22.) 

EZAR.— See  Ezbb. 

EZBAI=Aaiiv,  or  A^ssop.  Theft* 
ther  of  Naarai.  Ql  Chron.  xi.  87.) 

EZBON=airoritieryOra2uteiti»^.  I 
A  son  of  Gad ;  (Gen.  xlvi.  16 ;)  cslled 
also  *'  Ozni" = long  or  largt  tan,  (Noo. 
xxvi.  16.)  2.  A  son  of  BeUu  (1  Cbcoa. 
vii.  7 ;  viii.  3.) 

EZEKIAS.— See  Hekekiah. 

EZEKIEL=whom  GodnuJeagtmt!, 
or  God  will  prevail.  A  celebrated  pro- 
phet, the  son  of  Boii  apriesL  Ee«tf 
carried  into  captivity  withking  Jehoii^ 
chin,  and  lived  in  the  Jewish  colosy 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Chebar  Bk 
prophecies  extend  to  the  sixteenth  yetf 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  (Einlu 
i.  3 ;  xxiv.  24 ;  xxix.  17.)  Jewisk  trt- 
dition  fixes  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  it 
Kijif,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eaphntci* 
in  ihe  neighbourhood  of  Babylon.  Tb* 
Book  of  Ezekiel  abounds  with  sablisM 
visions  of  the  Divine  glory,  and  avfsl 
denunciations  against  Israel  for  their 
rebellious  spirit  against  God,  and  tbe^ 
abominations  of  their  idolatry.  ItcoB- 
tains  also  similar  dennnciationsagainit 
Tyre,  and  other  hostile  nations.  The 
latter  part  of  the  book  contains  oradfj 
respecting  the  return  and  restontk)B» 
the  Jews  from  exile.  That  Esekielw# 
a  puet  of  no  mean  order  is  acknov 
ledged  by  almost  all  critics.  L(Mtfb 
compares  him  to  the  Grecian  JEschfli^ 
and  observes,  "In  many  respects  ha  ii 
perhaps  excelled  by  the  other  propheiB 
but  in  that  species  of  composition  (^ 
which  he  aecms  by  nature  adapted,  the 
forcible,  the  impetuous,  the  great  sai 
solemn,  not  one  of  the  sacred  writei^ 
is  superior  to  him."  And  Hichid^ 
says,  ''that  Ezekiel  lived  at  a  p«n^ 
when  the  Hebrew  language  was  viiihlf 
on  the  decline.  And  when  we  cdDptf* 
him  with  the  Latin  poets  who  sncceMi> 
ihe  Augustan  age,  we  may  find  mm* 
resemblance  in  the  style,  iomethii^ 
that  indicates  the  old  age  of  poeti^ 
Some  writers  deny  that  the  last  nil* 
chapters  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Eiekial* 
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le  arguments  in  nppoit  of  this 
liesi«  were  rejected  07  Eichhom, 
r  De  Wette;  and  eren  Gefenins 
'es,  ''This  book  belongp  to  that 
17  nnmeroiis  class  wJSch,  from 
ling  to  end,  maintains  by  means 
nirite  expressions  and  peculiar 
s  saeh  a  oneness  of  tone  at  by 
rcnmstance  alone  to  prerent  any 
ion  that  separate  portions  of  it 
t  gennine."    Nothing  therefore 

established  in  opposition  to  the 
leness  of  these  propheeies ;  and 
^firmed  by  their  contents.  The 
t,  the  manner  of  conreying  re- 
the  moltitode  of  cirenmstantial 
liars,  the  character  of  the  Ian* 
and  style,  in  all  which  respects 
1  is  remarkably  distinguished 
ther  writers,  prore  that  he  mast 
eeo  the  author  of  those  chapters, 
tation  could  possibly  hare  been 
wssful. 

IL  =  dqHzrfure,    A  boundaiy, 
umental  stone,  mentioned  in  the 
lent  between  Jonathan  and  Da- 
operly  Eben-£zel=stofie  0/  de- 
^  (1  Sam.  XX.  19.) 
IM. — ^5ee  Azem . 
2ER  =  treasure.     One  of  the 
Seir,  also  called  **£zar."  (Qen. 
21,30;  I  Chron.  i.  38,  42.) 
ZER  =  heIp.    A  descendant  of 

(1  Chron.  iv.  4.)  He  is  also 
^Esra."  (1  Chron.  iy.  17.)  3.  One 
reliant  men  who  followed  David 
ng,  (1  Chron.  xii.  9.)  4.  A  de- 
nt of  Ephraim,  who  was  slain  by 
n  of  Gath.  (1  Chron.  vii.  21.^ 
;  son  of  Jeshaa.  (Neh.  iii.  19.) 
.  of  the  priests.  (Neb.  xii.  42.) 
ON-GEBEK  =  back-bone  of  a 
%.  rery  ancient  city  and  sea-port 
nea,  on  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the 
ia,  not  far  from  Elath.  (Num. 
35  ;  xxi.  4 ;  Dent.  ii.  8.)  Dr. 
on  obserres,  "  Ezion-geber  be- 
amous  as  the  port  where  Solo- 
ttd  after  him  Jehoshaphat,  built 
to  carry  on  a  commerce  with 
(1  Kings  ix.  26 ;  xxii.  48 ;  2 

TiiL  17, 18 ;  xx.  36.^  Josephus 
lar  near  iElana,  and  was  aiter- 
eaUed  Berenice.    But  it  is  men- 
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tioned  no  more;  and  no  tnuse  ofi* 
seem^  now  to  remain ;  unless  it  be  in 
the  name  of  a  small  Wady  with  brack- 
ish water,  et-Ghutfyan,  opening  into 
el- Arabah  from  the  western  mountain, 
some  distance  north  of  Akabah." 
Ewald  suggests  that  Ezion-geber  was 
only  the  harbour  of  Elath.  Dr.  Fri- 
deaux  considers  that  the  establishment 
of  Ezion-geber,  or  Esion-gaber  and 
Elath,  as  sea-ports,  by  David  and 
Solomon,  to  have  been  the  commence- 
ment of  the  East  India  trade,  which, 
after  being  in  the  hands  of  different 
nations,  is  now  so  extensively  carried 
on  by  our  own  country.  (Conn,  i.  7 — 
12.)---See  Elath. 

EZNITE.— See  Jashobeam. 

EZRAssAe^.  1.  A  descendant  of 
Soraiah,  and  a  celebrated  scribe,  priest, 
and  leader  of  the  Jewish  nation.  He 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  great  consider- 
ation in  the  Persian  court.  He  obtained 
letters  from  king  Artaxerxes,  and  went 
at  the  head  of  a  large  partv  of  return- 
ing exiles  to  Jerusalem.  I'he  conduct 
and  superintendence  of  them  was  en- 
trusted to  Ezra,  who  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  Mosaic  code,  and 
to  whom  authority  was  given  to  appoint 
judges,  rectify  abuses,  watch  over  the 
observance  of  the  laws,  and  punish  the 
disobedient  according  to  the  extent  o£ 
their  delinquency,  vrith  imprisonment, 
confiscation  of  goods,  banishment,  or 
even  death.  He  was,  moreover,  inves- 
ted with  powers  to  make  a  collection 
for  the  temple  service  among  the  Jews 
who  remained  in  Babylonia ;  and  the 
king  and  his  counsellers  not  onlv  gave 
large  contributions  themselves,  but  in- 
structed the  treasurers  on  this  side  of 
the  Euphrates  to  provide  Ezra  with 
whatever  he  should  require.  (Ezra  vii. 
1—28  ;  viii.  1—36.)  Until  the  arrival 
of  Nehemiah,  Ezra  had  the  principal 
authority  in  Jerusalem,  and  Josephus 
says  that  he  was  buried  there;  but 
the  modem  Jews  believe  that  he  died 
at  Zatnzumay  a  town  on  the  Tigris, 
while  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to 
Susa,  to  have  an  interview  with  Ar- 
taxerxes, concerning  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews.    At  this   place  his  supposed 


tomb  is  ftUl  pointed  <mt.  Esa,  in 
compmBj  with  otiier  emineiU  mea  of 
liis  time,  according  to  andent  Jewish 
traditioD,  restored  and  published  the 
Holy  Sertptores,  after  the  retvm  of  the 
Jews  from  the  exile.  Thcnr  coDected 
all  the  books  of  which  the  Holj  Scrip- 
tares  then  consisted,  disposed  them  in 
their  Pjoper  order,  and  settled  the  can- 
on. Thej  corrected  the  errors  which 
had  crept  into  the  existing  copies  of  the 
Sacred  Writings  by  the  ne^igesce  or 
mistakes  of  transcribers ;  and  added, 
thronghont,  what  appeared  necessary 
for  illnstrating  or  completing  them. 
They  also  changed  the  ancient  names 
of  sereral  places  which  had  become 
obsolete,  and  substituted  for  them  the 
new  names  by  which  they  were  at  that 
time  called.  As  the  people,  during  the 
exile,  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
Aramssan  language,  and  scarcely  un- 
derstood the  Hebrew,  Ezra  estabhshed 
the  office  of  dlra^ofnan  =  interpreter, 
who  stood  near  the  reader  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  translated  eveijyerse  after  it 
was  read.  2.  One  of  the  first  colonists, 
after  the  exile,  under  ZerubbabeL  (Neh. 
xii.  1,  18, 33.^  3.  A  priest  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Exra  the  scribe.  (Neh. 
xii.  83.)  4. — Sec  Ezer. 

EZRA,  BOOK  OF.  This  book  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Jewish  history 
from  the  close  of  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles. It  contains  the  history  of  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus;  with  an  account  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  under  Ezra ;  and  it 
may  be  read  advantageously  in  con- 
nexion with  the  prophecies  of  Haggai, 
(i.  12,)  and  Zcchariah.  (iii.  4;  Ezra  v.) 
The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  their  con- 
tents, were  anciently  reckoned  by  the 
Jews  as  one  Tolume,  and  were  divided 
by  them  into  the Jirst  and  secondhooka 
of  Ezra :  the  same  division  is  recog- 
nised by  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
This  book  was  evidently  written  by 
Ezra,  who  was  personally  present  at 
the  transactions  which  he  records. 
Some  critics  deny  that  Ezra  was  the 
author  of  the  whole  book,  but  the  most 
j  odicious  scholars,  along  with  the  Jews, 
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ascribe  Ae  wiMie  hook  to  Mb;  ll 
several  poftkws  of  H  were  evt 
written  at  difenaai  pcxiods  and 
varying  fimitiiiffi  The  b 
Earais  writtenin  Chaldeefromcl 
iv.  S— vL  18,  aadTiL  10—26;  for 
portion  of  the  wtMrk  eontains  ab 
from  original  doevments  in  that 
age,  the  fid^tyof  thehistoriaaii 
him  to  take  down  the  very 
which  were  used.  The  peopl 
having  beenaecnstoHied  to  the  C 
daring  the  exHe,  were  in  an  prob 
better  acquainted  with  it  tha 
the  Hebrew;  for  it  appears 
Nehemiah's  acconnt,  thai  they  < 
all  understand  the  law  of  Mose 
had  been  delivered  in  the  o 
Hebrew  tongue. 

EZRAHITE.  A  descendi 
Ezrah ;  spoken  of  Ethan  ;  (1  Ki 
31  ;  Psalm  Ixxxix  1 ;)  also  of  £ 
(Ps.  IxxxriiL  1.)  In  1  Chr 
6,  both  these  are  said  to  be  c 
dants  of  *«  Zerah,"*  the  son  of  J 
so  that  we  may  regard  "  Esr 
another  form  of  the  same  name, 
only  in  the  patronymic  In  1 
iv.  31,  Ethan  is  distinguished  a 
Ezrahite,"  from  Heman,  Chalcc 
Darda,  who  are  called  **  sons  < 
hoi  ;*'  unless,  indeed,  this  word, 
be  taken  not  as  a  proper  nan 
appellatively,  for  ^'sons  of 
dancing,**  ect.,  in  which  case  it 
apply  to  Ethan  as  well  as  to  the 
This  interpretation  is  strengthe 
findingthe  other  names  associaft 
that  of  Ethan,  in  1  Chron.  ii.  6,  t 
of  Zerah. 

EZRI =rea</y  to  help.    The  o^ 
of  the  agriculturists  for  king 
(I  Chron.  xxvii.  26.^ 
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FABLE.  A  fiction,  a  mytl 
or  discourse.  Paul  exhorts  T 
and  Titus  to  shun  profane  and 
my//<ot«=*^  fables,**  meaning  th 
binical  traditions  and  speculati* 
terwards  embodied  in  the  Miscl 
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k  Tafanvd.  80  the  **  intefminable  ge- 
(Mlogies*  showi  thefondneft  forgene- 
hninl  inTestigfttion  which  has  erer 
■iiafniiibed  the  Jewi.  (1  Tim.  L  4 ; 
;7;  2Tim.  it.  4 ;  Tit.  i.  14 ;  2  Pet.  i. 
L)  The  eafef ol  reader  flndi  in  the 
iditioitfiMf Tarionsoonntriet,  and  also 
,  the  fables  of  the  andent  dassies, 
sa^  correspondencies  with  the  earij 
ibheal  histcny;  such  correspondent 
ss  ss  inthnate,  that  these  timditions 
en  deriyed  from  this  historjr.  Ofsnch 
■atnre,  are  the  tales  concerning  a 
lUen  age  of  our  race,  an  apostacj, 
IS  flood,  and  k  fntnre  restoration, 
hese  traditions  point  ns  to  the  time 
iMi  the  hnman  familj  dwelt  in  one 
lion ;  and  afterwards  separated  into 
nioas  branches. 

FACE.  The  Hebrew  word;NmeA=: 
fMe.**  designates  that  which  is  most 
Dosed  to  view ;  hence  wo  read  of  the 
lace  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  waters,  or 
leiky^etc."  The  **faeeof  God"  denotes 
lifpr«se»ce,howeTermanifested.  Thus 
I  (yen.  iii.  8,  *'  Adam  and  his  wife  hid 
besuelTes  from  the  presence  of  the 
«rd  God."  After  the  first  transgres- 
ioa,the  persnasion  was  rerj  prevalent 
kat  no  one  in  this  present  state  conld 
^Ne  God  face  to  face  and  live."  (Gen. 
oudL  80 ;  Ex.  XX.  19 ;  xxxiii.  20.) 
rhe  gradons  displays  of  diyine  f aronr 
mi  knre  are  meant,  when  the  face  of 
kd  is  said  to  **■  shine**  npon  us.  (Nnm . 
itt— 26 ;  Ps.  xxxi.  16 ;  Dan.  ix.  17; 
I  Chron.  xxx.  0 ;  Rev.  xxii.  4.)  The 
'Csce**  of  Christ  denotes  His  person, 
■  tlie  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and 
the  divine  medium  through  which  everv 
■erej  is  communicated  to  our  hearts*; 
(1  Cor.  iv.  6;  iii.  18 ;)  also  His  glorious 
V  terrible  appearances.  (Rev.  xx.  11.) 
The  highest  happiness,  reserved  for  the 
tofnl  in  glory,  is  "  to  see  God ;" 
(Mat;.  V.  8 ;  Heb.  xii.  14 ;)  and  the 
ptatcit  misery,  reserved  for  the  un- 
Mly,  is  to  be  shut  out  for  ever  from 
Bis  inmediate  presence.  (Gen.  iv.  14, 
IS ;  2  Thess.  L  9 ;  1  John  iii.  2.) 
PAIR  HAVENS.  The  situation  of 
fair  Havens,  on  the  south  coast  of 
3nte,  is,  by  the  andent  name  bdng 
tin  preserved  in  Kalo$  Xtmeaas,  fixed 
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to  a  good  road-stead,  abont  foar  mile» 
east  of  Cape  Matsla.  It  was  not 
a  regular  port,  but  a  road-stead  open 
to  the  east,  though  sheltered  from  tem- 
pestuous winds  on  the  west  hj  a  bold 
neadland,  and  on  the  south  by  two- 
little  islands.   (Acts  xxvii.  8.) 

P  AIRa  The  Hebrew  word  izbaniium 
rendered  *' fairs,"  (Esek.  xxvii.  12-27,> 
and  also  "wares,**  (Esek.  xxvii.  88,> 
properly  mtKaaexckmgeofcommoditieif 
for  which  there  were  periodical  meet- 
ings, or  fixed  places  of  commerce. 
The  natural  sea-port  of  western  Asia, 
and  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the 
East,  was  Tyre,  or  rather  the  ports  of 
Phenida,  for  Tjrre  was  but  one  of  them. 
Phenicia  earl^  grasped  this  commerce, 
and  retained  it  until  the  rise  of  Alex- 
andria. The  enumeration  of  the  articles 
of  traffic,  shows,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
commerce  of  Tyre  was  in  artides  of 
luxury ;  though  it  was  the  grand  mart 
for  all  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  world.  Several  great  fairs  are  still 
held  at  various  places  in  Syria. 
Thomson  says,  **  On  the  Monday  of  each 
week  a  great  fair  is  held  at  K/tan  et 
Tej jar =t\it  Inn  of  the  Merchants, 
where  thousands  of  people  assemble, 
and  all  kinds  of  commodities  are  sold 
or  exchanged.  These  antiquated  and 
very  carious  gatherings  are  great  places 
for  gossip  and  scandal.  Priends  meet 
friends,  and  exchange  the  news  of 
weddings,  births,  and  deaths,  and  all 
themuhifarious incidents  and  accidents 
between  these  grand  extremes  of  hn- 
man life.  In  a  word,  these  fairs  supply 
the  places  of  many  of  the  appliances  of 
more  civilized  society.  They  are  the 
daily  newspaper,  for  there  is  one  for 
every  day  witnin  a  circuit  of  forty  miles.. 
They  are  the  exchange  and  the  for- 
warding office,  and  the  political  caucus, 
and  the  family  gathering,  and  the 
grand  festa  and  gala  days.  But  long 
before  sunset  not  a  soul  of  this  busy 
throng  remains  on  the  spot." 

FAITH.  Faith  as  an  intellectual  act, 
is  the  assent  of  the  mind — under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  — ^to  the 
testimony  of  Divine  revelation,  eleva- 
ting the  '*  heart**  away  from  self  and  all 
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•:  tATitsz  in«i  ;r  -^sa- 


"    — »i  —   —  ;  •!■-    -  - 


•  K. -   X.  I : .    Fa- 11  i:^-*  -■::  ■.••:-zjLKia 

T"-i  "it",  ii  .1  fczz:^.  =i';r*:-T*r.  li  =.0: 
ixL'z-.  ". ■- :-;i  :r-.i  »•:.;-::*  i-i  fiiia 
a.r*  -*T;r  itt--**!  :■:■  eiri  o:i<r.  >'^r 
ii  :•:*  I;!.-::  .:  f-:-.r5:::  :::  : >  :*  coz- 
i.zzirri  -K.z:,  f*::i.  M  -^  ■•  ir.  CLinf 
!>t..*:  *-  :ie  :ju:i«.   ;r  ^rri :  j-.rja  :^ 

cir.  ^..-ir.^ij  i-i  ^i':!i  i  f ^  :i.  Fiiia  :* 
l-ell-i-.-.j  :■.  i2.i'^zi  "-t  iv-.i^n:  or  ap- 

of  'Zi  w^.ri  c»i  G>^     IUl,:^  i~c  ex*r- 
c  **of  f.tlih,  in  ihe  re^I  a:ear.:"^  cf  ihe 
Dlvii^  .i-jc'.iraiijns,  and  i^n  she  power 
of  God.   mAT  occAsionAl'-y  b<   abore 
RASon.  :h  >a^h  no:  op{:>ose<i  10  reason. 
but  rather  ::«  as«*>o:A:e.    The  fAish  of 
the  pa:r;archs  a:.a  oihon.  d-lverred  to 
in  Heb.  xi.   1 — 10,  was  the  same  ci*- 
posiiion    of    mind — belief    in   D>ine 
revelation — i:  evidently  had  re<pecs  to 
the  promises  ^vhich  **  are  yea  aid  amen :" 
"  Now  faith  is  conndcnce  in  respect  to 
thintr^  hoped  for  —evidence  of  thinjrs 
not  stcn."  So  also,  t!ie  fa:::i  of  the  per- 
sons  niirac'iloa-'lv    healed  bv  Chr.si, 
was  helicf  in  His  clai^r.s,  and  also  con- 
fidence  in   His  pK>«iness  and  power. 
And  the  faith  which  is  required  of  as, 
SLH  a  condition  of  salvation,  is  an  ex- 
<:;U!)ive  reliance  on  Godtlirou>;h  Christ, 
focnded  on  the  belief  of  those  decla- 
rations of  Scripture  re>pectinjr  the  per- 
son, ctliccs.  and  promises  of  Christ  the 
Saviour  of  .sinners.     Hence  that  faith 
in  Christ  which  is  connected  with  sal- 
vation, is  faith  in  God's  love  to  thee  as 
an  individual ;  and,  as  being  thus  cxer- 
cist.'d  upon  an  object  having;  a  personal 
reference  to  thee,  necessarily  combines 
helicf  with  trust,  assent  with  reliance: 
*•  Whatever  yc  ask  the  Father  in  my 
name,**  that  is,  in  dependence  upon  my 
interest  and  merits,  "He  shall  p:ive  it 
you."     Christ  is  said  to  be  set  forth  as 
a  propitiation,  *^  through  faith  in  His 
bloo<l " — as    the    Divinely    appointed 
sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  only  refupe 
of  the  truly  penitent.    To  all  true  peni- 
tents,  Christ,  OS  the  only  atonement 
for  sin,  is  exhibited  as  the  object  of 
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i^Ir  fA^ — for   no   odier  act  ca 
rvo£:T>e  CiiTinpropitUtiiigaBdpleadiiiK 
t-*e  pro&idAfiioB.  with  the  proiuK  QC 
Cr>i.  -thAS  whoMerer  beltereth  in  HiA 
ijixa  c  ?:  perish,  bat  hare  everlistiog 
:.:;.*  -  For  faith.**  nrs  Lather,  '*is  • 
»£»  isd  certain  belief,  or  confideBCO 
oocemiz^  God.  that  through  Christ 
He  is  prop'Ltioas. — that  throngh  Chritf 
Hf  thisks  thongfats  of  peace  concen- 
=^  a<,  and  not  thoaghts  of  affliction 
■:  r  ot  a'a^r.      For  the  thon^ht  or  pro- 
:u:se  of  God.  and  the  faith  by  which  I 
lay  hold  on  that  promise  are  related  to 
eaoi  o:her.    For  if  ron  will  beUere 
the  prom:9es  made  by  God,  God  will 
accoan:  yon  ricfateons.    He,  therefoTQ, 
who  bolieres  G^  promtsinfl:,  whofeeli 
that  He  is  tme.  and  that  He  mill  pe^ 
formwhateTer  He  has  promised,  sochiB 
une  if  h^hteoos,  or  accounted  so.   Faith 
alone  lays   hold    on  the  promise:  it 
believes    in    the    promises    of  God; 
it  stretches  forth  its  hand  to  God  vho 
L!*  offspring  something,  and  receives  it* 
Fa::h.  then,  is  the  condition  to  which 
the  promise  of  God   annexes  jmtifi' 
cation ;  not   faith  meritoriously,  bit 
faith  instmmentally, — the  condition  of 
our    pardon.     This    faith,    which  i> 
the  condition  of  salvation,  adds  not  ii 
the  least  to  the  nature,  value,  or  efl- 
cacy  of    Christ's  satisfaction;  but  it 
fully  interests  the  believer  in  thenlM 
and*  etlicftcT  of    His   glorious   woiL 
For  if  Christ  had  not  merited,  God 
had  not  promised ;  if  God  had  not  pK^ 
mised.  justification  had  never  follovtd 
on  this  faith :  so  that  the  indissolaUi 
connection  of  faith   and  justificiUM 
is  from  God*s  institution,  whereby  Ht 
hath  bound  Himself  to  give  the  benefit 
even  now  upon  the  performance  of  thj 
condition.     As  receiving  Christ  tm 
the  pracious  promise  in  this  manner, it 
acknowledgeth  man*s  guilt,  and  so  otf 
renouncethnll  righteousness  in  himself 
and  honoureth  God  the   Father,  iw 
Christ  the  Sou  the   only   Redeeinf^ 
Undoubtedly  in  the  exercise  of  fsit^ 
the  power  of  satan  will  be  exerted  to 
hinder  us  from  successfully  belieti8| 
in   the   promise  and   reposing  on  tbt 
power  of  God.     But  in  the   ''good 


MI 

Ihe  Holj  Spirit  U  engaged  to 
nr  inliniiiEie),"  aad  to  t^ra  ui 
My  "tlirougb  Ilie  blood  of  the 
Ai  an  element  of  ChriMian 
cbBTicter.  hiUi  is  united  wilh 
d  love.  Faith  embrftcea  the 
iihed  giace  of  God  for  man's 
n;  hope  is  pereuiided  that  the 
lelonjjs  CO  ihc  Lord  and  KU 
love  is  llic  goal  of  onr  present 
a  life.  Thus  in  tbeae  three 
we  Bee  a  refleciion  of  the  aetu- 
Ihe  kingdom  of  God.  [1  Cur, 
} — See  JcsTit'iCATiaM. 
'HFUL.  A  Divine  attribnte, 
;  the  truth  and  certainly  cf  the 
jihment  of  ail  that  God  hai 
I.  {Num-xxiii.  T9;  Pi.Uwli. 
34;  l!eb.  x.  23;  Rev.  i.  5.) 
m  is  also  uied  appellntively  of 
ng  ChrisiianB.  (Acts.  xvi. 
or.!».l;;  Eph.Ti.2i;  Col.iv. 

LOW-DEER.— See  Deee, 

LOW  YEAR.  Among  the 
s  every  seventh  jcur  waa  a  sab- 
reat  onto  ibe  lund.  The  eom- 
\eat  of  this  year  was  on  the 
I  of  the  iBvenlh  moolb,  Tiiri= 
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lint;;  the  vines  and  the  olives 
I  praned;  there  was  no  pscher- 
mits;  for  all  ipontiiaeoa*  pro- 

■  were  left  to  the  poor,  llie  ira- 
md  ihe  wild  beast.  (Lev.  xxv. 
>ent.  XV.  1—10.)  The  aabbali- 
r  was  inititnted  in  order  that 
I  luiirbt  be  improved,  and  ihaE 
ircKi  mi^lil  be  taught  economy 
night;  and  also  invited  to  ex- 
1  large  degree  of  truat  in  the 
nee  of  Jehovah  their  Kinj;. 
this  year  ibey  conld  tisb,  bant, 
re  o[  iheir  bees,  and  flocks,  re- 
iir  bnililings,  nianufacture  far- 
ind  clolhi,  and  carry  on  corn- 
Debts,  on  accounL  of  their  beiUR 
me  from  the  soil,  were  not  coU 

(Deal.  XV.  il ;  xxxi.  10—13.) 
re  servnnta  manumilted  On  this 
it  at  tbe  end  of  the  sixth  year  cf 
trvice.    (Ex.  xxi.  2 :  Uuul.  xv. 

■  KxuT.  11.)    The  Hebrews  re- 
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mained  loxfcer  in  the  Isbemaple  or 
temple  this  year,  during  which  the 
whole  Mosaic  law  was  rend,  in  order 
to  be  iiiitrucced  in  retigionj  audmoral 
duties,  the  hiKtorr  of  itieii'  nation,  and 
the  wonderful  works  and  blesainga  of 
God.  (Deut.  xxxi.  10—13.)  When  Jo- 
hovah  dure  the  Uebrewi  thii  remmlc 
able  institute,  in  order  to  gunrd  tbem 
against  the  apprehension  of  famine,  He 
promised,  on  the  condition  of  their 
obedience,  »o  great  plenty  in  ercir 
sixth  harresi,  iiiar  il  alone' would  suf- 
fice for  three  yeari.  (Lev.  xxv.  20— 22.) 
HoweTeT,throughtheavariceof  the  He- 
brews, this  seventh  year's  rest,  as  Mosea 
had  apprehended,  (Lev.  xxvi.  31,  35.) 
was  for  a  long  tftne  utterly  neglected ; 
(2  ChroD.  xxxvi.  21 ;)  for  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ucbrtw  kings  there  is  no 
tnention  of  the  sabbatical  year,  nor  ot 
the  year  of  iobilee.  The  period  when 
thiswise  and  advantageous  law  fell  into 
disnge,  may,  probably,  be  nnderstood 
from  ibe  prediction  ol  Moses,  in  Ler. 
xxvi.  32, 84.  43 ;  compared  wilh  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  21 ;  Jer.  xxv.  11.  Thua  was  it 
foretold,  that  the  Hebrewsf  or  the  viola- 
tion of  this  law,  should  go  into  captivity: 
"Tofolfil  the  wordof  ibeLordbyths 
mouth  of  Jeremiah,  uolil  the  land  had 
paid  off  her  sabbalbe:  for  as  long  ss 
she  lay  desolate  she  kept  sabbath,  to 
fulfil  threescore  and  ten  years."  Here 
il  is  taken  fur  granted,  that  seventy  sab- 
batical years,inclQdinglliejubileejcan 
nhicb  succeeded  every  seventh  sabbati- 
i-nl  year,  had  hcun  ncjtlected  by  the  un- 
faithful people.  The  Hebrews  were 
frequently  weary  of  the  law;  and  at 
different  periods,  during  the  common- 
wcallli,  they  appear  to  have  utterly 
neglected  the  fallow  or  sabbatical  years. 
Hence  il  appears  that  the  captivity  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  desolation  of  their 
country,  was  an  act  of  retrihnlive  Provi- 
dence, bronghl  upon  them  (onhisTely 
reason,  that  the  land  miizbt  pay  off  those 
sabbatical  years  of  rest,  of  which  the 
Hebrews  had  deprived  it,  in  neglecting 
thastainteof  JehovahtheirKintr.  (Lev. 
xxvi. 48.)  Aftcrthecxilcihefallowor 
sabbatical  year  appears  to  have  been 
morescrupulonslyobserveil,aswe  learn 
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eontrarj  to  the  revealed  law  of  God, 
it  is  termed  wickedness  or  sin.  Applied 
to  an  act  coatrarj  to  a  mere  rale  of 
fitness,  it  is  called  a  fault.     Many 
attempts  have  been  made  by  philoso- 
phers and  divines,  to  trace  out  the 
origin  of  evil;  but  the  real  problem 
which  confounds  all  philosophy  is,  not 
how  evil  began  to  exist,  but  the  fact 
that  evil  exists  at  all.    It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  first  sin,  either  in 
angel  or  man,  is  to  be  resolved  entirely 
into  the  voluntary  act  of  the  sinning 
creature,  placed  in  a  state  of  trial  or 
probation.    Any  attempt  to  throw  the 
sinninf;  power  and  disposition  beyond 
the  wifl  itself  into  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances or  temptations,  as  though 
they    formed    necessitating    motives, 
must  inevitably  carry  us  back  to  the 
Divine  mind,  and  relieve  the  sinning 
creature  from  all  responsibility  and 
guilt.    For,  as  liberty  or  freedom  im- 
plies a  natural  power  of  doing  evil,  as 
well  as  doing  good,  there  necessarily 
arises  a  possibility  of  evil  in  the  abuse 
of  this  liberty,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Creator  is  infinitely  good.    Were 
intelligent   beings  so    constituted  in 
their  nature  as  to  be  exempted  from 
all  chance  of  sinning,  there  would  be 
no  room  for  the  practice  of  what  we 
now  call  virtue.    And,  as  without  the 
presence  of  danger  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  any  proof  of  courage,  or  of 
obedience  without  temptation  to  do 
wrong,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  a  man  to  have  been  so  constituted 
as  to  attain  the  highest  happiness  with- 
out this  kind  of  moral  discipline.    In- 
deed, to  suppose  that  kind  of  moral 
excellence,  which  leads  to  higher  de- 
grees of  happiness,  to  be  attainable 
without  previous  trial  or  probation, 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  as  absurd 
as  to  suppose  a  circle  with  unequal 
radii ;  and  to  suppose  trial  or  proba- 
tion   without  the   possibility  of  evil 
seems  to  be  equally  absurd.    Hence 
moral  evil  arises  wholly  from  the  abuse 
of  liberty,  which  God  gave  to  his  crea- 
tures for  other  purposes,  and  which  it 
was  reasonable  ana  fit  to  give  them  for 
the  perfection  and  order  of  the  whole 
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creation;  only  they  coDtnury  to  6od'» 
command,  hare  aboaed  what  wu  ne- 
cessary to  the  perfection  of  the  whole, 
to  the  corruption  and  depravation  of 
themselves.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
istence of  evil  in  the  world,  itiswithont 
any  diminution  of  the  infinite  Rood- 
ness  of  the  glorious  Creator  and  Gover- 
nor. (Gen.  ii.  17;  Job  it  10;  £ccl.  ix. 
3 ;  Matt.  xv.  18—20.) 

EVIL-MERODACH=/bo/  of  J/a- 
rudak,  or  terrible  Mamdak^  L  e.,  Man. 
A  king  of  Babylon,  who  set  at  liberty 
Jehoiachin  king  of  Jndah,  alter  be  hid 
been  long  detained  in  prison  by  Nebn- 
chadnezzar.  (2  Kings  xxv.  27;  Jer.  lii* 
31.)  He  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  reigned  but  tvo 
or  three  years ;  though  he  may  bs^e 
governed  during  the  time  which  bii 
father  was  deprived  of  reason.  He  a 
said  to  have  been  murdered  bj  bif 
brother-in-law  Neriglissar,  who  ther^ 
after  ascended  the  throne. 

EXCOMMUNICATION.    Thejn- 
dicial  exclusion  of  offenders  from  tbe 
religious  rites  and  other  prevUeget  of 
the  particular  community  to  which  ^ 
belong.  Among  the  Jews  excommoni* 
cation  was  not  only  an  ecdesiastietl 
punishment  but  a  civil  one :  became  ii 
their  theocracy,  there  was  no  diitinctio& 
between  the  Divine  and  the  civil  rigbt> 
(Ex.  xxxi.  U;  Ezra  x.  8, 11 ;  Neb.xiii. 
28.)    In  later  times  the  Jews  excon* 
municated    by    **  putting  out  of  ^ 
synagogue."    (Luke  vi.  22;  Johnix. 
22,34  margin;  xii.  42;  xvi.  2.)  Among 
the  Christians  excommunication  «<* 
strictly  confined  to  ecclesiastical  reli* 
tious;  as  the  situation  and  constitatioB 
of  the  church  during  the  first  thres 
centuries  admitted  of  no  intenningtiag 
or  confounding  of  civil  and  religioni 
privileges  or  penalties.    Excommoni- 
cation,  in  the  Christian  church,  con^ 
sisted,   at  first,    simply  in  exdosioa 
from   the  communion   of  the  LonTs 
Sapper  and  the  Lovef east^ :  "  with  sach 
an  one,  no  not  to  eat.'*  (1  Cor.  v.  II.) 
It  might  also  include  a  total  separa^on 
from  the  body  of  the  faithful;  and 
such  a  person  was,  with  regard  to  dto 
church,   ''as  a  heathen  man  and  a 


elongcd  to  the  most  distingu- 
the  military  cast.  Potipher 
'  of  Pbaroah's  ^'  slaughtermen 
tioners ;"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  86, 
I  and  the  *' captain  of  the 
ccnpied  the  same  position  for 
of  Babylon.  (Jer.  xxxix.  9 ; 
14.)  Bnt  such  execntionera 
ing  to  do  with  carrying  into 
\  awards  of  the  law,  bnt  only 
decrees  of  the  king.  It  does 
ar  that  the  Hebrews  had  pab- 
tioners  to  carry  into  effect  the 
[  the  law  in  its  ordinary  coarse, 
es  the  chief  magistrate  exe- 
)  criminal  with  his  own  hand, 
ed  his  attendants  to  do  it. 
iiL  20,  21 ;  1  Sam.  zxii.  18.) 
f  the  congregation  or  assembly 
i  executed  the  criminal,  but 
isses  commenced  the  work  of 
[Ley.  xxir.  16 ;  Dent.  XTii.  7 ; 
'.  7 ;  Acts  vii.  67—60.)  Exe- 
in  the  East  are  often  very 
Ad  arbitrary.  In  many  cases 
enger  of  death  hurries  to  the 
tingrictim,  shows  his  warrant, 
utes  his  order  that  instant  in 
nd  solitude.  (2  Kings  tI.  82^ 
Ti.  14 ;  Marl^  yI  27.)— See 
irnu. 

>US.  The  second  book  of 
n  the  Hebrew  called  VedUh 
= ^  now  these  are  the  names ;"  in 
k  Exodus =^ti»^  out,  because 
es  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews 


most  powerful  arguments  for  its  credi- 
bility and  for  its  composition  by  Moses. 
The  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  the  sub- 
sequent wanderings  of  the  Hebrews  in 
the  desert,  form  one  of  the  great  epochs 
in  their  history.  The  period  of  their 
sojourning  in  Egypt  is  stated  to  haje 
been  "  four  hundred  and  thir^  years ;" 
(Ex.  xii.  40 ;)  but  their  actual  sUy  did 
not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years.  The  expression  must,  therefore, 
include  the  whole  period  from  the  time 
that  Abraham  entered  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan to  the  time  of  the  exodus  of  his 
descendants  from  Egrpt.  (GaLiii.  17.) 
On  the  night  of  ue  self-same  day 
which  terminated  the  above  perio<l^ 
their  wanderings  commenced.  A  large 
portion  of  the  people,  induding  **  the 
mixed  multitude,  and  very  much  cat- 
tle," the  whole  probably  amounting  to 
two  and  a  half  millions,  were  apparently 
already  collected  at  Rameses,  waiting 
for  permission  to  depart,  when  the  last 
great  plague  took  place.  (Ex.  xii.  87, 
88 ;  itum.  i.  2,  8,  45,  460  ^rom 
Barneses  to  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea,  a 
distance  of  some  thirty  or  thirty-fire 
miles,  the  direct  and  only  route  of  the 
Hebrews  was  along  the  ralley  of  the 
ancient  canal.  They  broke  up  from 
their  rendezvous  at  Kameses  ^*  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month— April, 
on  the  morrow  after  the  passoyer;" 
(Ex.  xii.  87 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  8 ;)  and  the 
first  da/s  march  brought  them  to  Sue- 
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i.  10 — IC,  compared  with  Ex.  xxxir. 
28  ;  1  Kings  xix.  8,  it  does  not  appear 
to  b<«  a  necessary  inference  that  Moses 
and  Elijah  totally  abstained  from  food 
durinfc  the  period  of  forty  days  Oar 
Lord  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
in  the  ^vilderncs^  **  and  in  those  days 
He  did  eat  nothing."  (Matt.  iv.  1 — i  ; 
Luko  iv.  1  -  4.)  lie  neglected  the 
observance  of  those  stated  Jewish 
fastfl  which  had  been  superadded  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  to  which  the  Pharisees 
paid  such  Fcrupulous  attention;  (M:<tt. 
xi.  18,  19;)  and  Ho  represented  such 
observances  as  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  of  Ilis  religion.  (Matt.  vi.  IG; 
ix.  14.  15;  M:irk  ii.  15 — 22;  Luke  y. 
83—3:>;  xviii.  11, 12.)  The  practice  of 
voluntary  and  occasional  fasting  He 
neither  prohibited  nor  enjoined ;  He 
spoke  of  it,  however,  as  being  not  un- 
suitable on  certain  occasions,  nor  with- 
out  its  use  in  certain  cases  ;  (Matt.  ix. 
15;  xvii.  21 ;)  and  He  warned  His  dis- 
ciplesaguinstall  ostentatious  and  hypo- 
critical observances  of  this  kind.  The 
flpnstlc<«  joined  fasting  with  prayer  on 
solemn  occasions.  (Acts  xiii.  2,  3;  xiv. 
23  :  Uom.  xiv.  14,  22 ;  Col.  ii.  IG— 23  ; 
1  Tim.  iv.  3—5.) 

FAT.  The  Hebrews  were  forbidden 
lo  cat  the  fnt  covering  the  intestines, 
the  large  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys 
and  the  fat  upon  them  ;  (Ex.  xxix.  10; 
22;  Lev.  iii.  4,  10,  15;  iv.  9;  ix.  10, 
19;)  also  the  fat  tail  of  the  sheep;  (Ex. 
xxix.  22  ;  Lev.  iii.  9  ;  vii.  3  ;  viii.  2G  ; 
ix.  19  ;)  all  of  which  was  set  apart  for 
the  altar—**  All  the  fat  is  the  LordV* 
(Lev.  iii.  15,  11.)  They  might  eat  the 
fat  involved  in  the  muscular  tissue — 
in  short,  fat  meal ;  and  we  know  that 
animals  were  occasionallv  fattened  for 
food.  (I  Kin  rs  iv.  23  ;  jTcr.  xlvi.  21  ; 
Hab.  iii.  17  ;  L«ike  xv.  £3.)  One  rea- 
son of  this  prohibitory  law  may  have 
been  to  prevent  cutaneous  diseases, 
which,  in  the  East,  are  aggravated  by 
the  use  of  fat ; — at  the  same  time,  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  olive 
tree,  for  the  sake  of  its  excellent  and 
delicious  oil.  The  terms  **fat"  and 
"fatness,"  are  sometimes  used  meta- 
phorically, for  the  best,  richtst  part  of 
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anything,  as  **  the  fat  of  the  land,"  thit 
is.  its  best  fmits,  richest  prodaetioai; 
(Gen.  xIt.  18  ;^  also,  for  any  kind  of 
abundance.  (Job  xxxri.  16;'Fs.  UiiL 
5  ;  IxT.  11 ;  Isa.  Ir.  2  ;  Jer.  xxxL  U; 
Gen.  xxvii.  28.) 

FATHER.  Among  the  Hebrew! 
the  authority  of  a  father  extended  not 
only  to  his  own  children,  bnt  to  bif 
children's  children  also;  andtheserrioe 
and  love  doe  to  parents  are  fully  reeof- 
nised  in  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  polity* 
(Ex.  XX.  12.)  ThesonwhohadacqairM 
property,  was  commanded  to  shoir  hif 
gratitude  to  his  parents,  not  only  by 
words,  bnt  by  gifts  also.  (Matt.  xv.  5, 6; 
Mark  vii.  U— 18.)  The  term"fath«' 
is  also  applied  to  a  remote  ancesto^ 
forefather.  (IKingsxv.  ll;Num.xTiiL 
1, 2 ;  Isa.  xliii.  27 ;  Gen.  xr.  15 :  x.21; 
xvii.  4,  5;  Josh.  xxiv.  3 ;  Matt,  ill  9; 
Acts  vii.  2 ;  Rom.  iv.  17.)  God,  ts  tto 
Creator  and  Governor  of  all  thing!^  if 
called  **Father."  The  Father  of  meii 
(Dent.  5LXxii.  6 ;  Isa.  xliii.  16 ;  IxirS; 
Luke  iii.  38 ;  Acts  xvii.  28 ;)  of  tkl 
Hebrews;  (Jer.  xxxi.  9 ;  John  viiLi!; 
2  Cor.  vi.  18;)  and  of  ChristUntfi 
(Matt.  vi.  4,  8  ;  John  i.  12 ;  Rom.  If; 
Heb.  xii.  9.S  God  is  called  the  Fadisr 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  respect  ts 
that  peculiar  relation  in  which  Chii^ 
is  the  Son  of  God.  (Eph.  i.  17 ;  Malt 
xi.  27  ;  John  x.  18  ;  Rom.  xv.  6.)  Thi 
Messiah  is  called  the  "ererlastifll 
Father^rrFather  of  His  people.  (Ul 
ix.  5.)  Satan  is  called  the  '*  father' 
of  wicked  and  depraved  men.  (Jobi 
viii.  41,  44.)  The  author,  or  begisMf 
of  a  thing,  is  called  ** father,'*  as  Jabil 
the  inventor  of  music.  (Gen.  iv.  SU 
Also  a  benefactor,  as  doing  good  sst 
providing  for  others  in  the  manner <( 
a  father.  (Job  xxix.  16 ;  Ps.  IxvULS; 
Isa.  xxii.  21.)  The  term  is  asedtfi 
title  of  respect  and  reverence  tovsril 
one  who  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  i 
father.  (Prov.  iv.  1 ;  Luke  xvi.  ii) 
So  of  a  master  or  teacher,  as  exerciiiif 
paternal  care,  authority,  etc  (Geii 
xiv.  8 ;  1  Sam.  x.  12  ;  2  Kinzs  ii.  lU 
Judg.  xvii.  10  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  9;  1  Ccb 
iv.  15  ;  Phil.  ii.  22.)— See  Abba. 
FATHOM.   TheGreekwordsryA 
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Tesdered  '^  fathom,"  indicatet  th«  space 
%bich  one  eaa  measure  bj  extending 
liii  arms  laterally.  (Acts  xxtIL  28.)  As 
a  metsare  of  length  it  was  equal  to  six 
ieet  cqniTalent  to  the  English  fathom. 

FEAfiL  The  nneasj  emotion  which 
S|iriDgs  from  a  sense  of  danger;  in 
excess,  it  is  dread,  terror;  qaalified  by 
lererence,  it  is  awe.  (Gen.  xxxi.  42, 
«.)  The  "fear  of  God,"  which  is 
equlTalent  to  religion,  is  the  result  of 
the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  and  denotes 
iMh  a  rererence  for  His  holy  character, 
«B<i  foch  a  dread  of  offending  Him  by 
•ft  Tiolation  of  Uis  holy  law,  as  to  lead 
to  watchfulness,  humility,  and  nnceos- 
hif;  prayer.  This  kind  of  fear,  being 
thus  compatible  with  confidence  and 
lore,  is  sometimes  called  "  filial  fear." 
(Gen.  xxit  12;  1  Kings  xviii.  3,  12; 
-Job.  xxviii.  28 ;  Neb.  v.  15 ;  Ps.  xix.  9 ; 
^xxir.  11 ;  Troy.  viii.  13 ;  Eccl.  xii. 
ft;  Jcr.  xxxii.  40.)  The  "  fear  which 
^tth  torment,"  sometimes  called  '*  sla- 
"^ish  fear,"  is  the  result  of  conscious 
fvilt,  and  the  anticipation  of  punish- 
ment; it  is  removed  by  that  lore  to 
God  which  results  from  a  conciousness 
^  onr  reconciliation  to  Him.  (Heb.  ii. 
15;1  Johniv.  18.) 

FEASTS.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
leasts  were  sometimes  given  as  exam- 
pies  of  hospitality ;  (Gen.  xix.  3 ;  xxxi. 
27;  Jadg.  vi.  19  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  20 ;  2 
^gs  vi.  23 ;  Job  i.  13 ;)  but  generally 
to  celebrate  important  oi  joj^ous  events. 
(Gen.  xxi.  8  ;  xxix.  22 ;  xl.  20 ;  Job  i. 
4;  Matt.  xiv.  6  ;  Luke  xv.  23.)  Feasts 
yttt  held  at  the  time,  of  harvest ;  (Isa. 
ix.3;)of  sheep-bhearing;  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
%;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23;)  and  of  the  vin- 
tsge.  (Judg.ix.27.)  Feasts  were  gene- 
lily  held  towards  evening ;  (Matt.  viii. 
12 ;  xxii.  13 ;  xxv.  30 ;)  the  guests  were 
iitited  to  the  feast  by  the  servant; 
(Matt.  xxii.  4;)  were  anointed  with 
•d;  (Ps.  xxiii.  6;  xlv.  7;  Am.  vi.  6; 
I«Bke  vii.37. 38  ;) appeared  in  becoming 
pnnents ;  (Eccl.  ix.  8 ;  Matt.  xxii.  11;) 
id  were  seated  or  reclined  according 
to  rank  or  consequent  precedence. 
(Prov.  xxv.  7 ;  Luke  xiv.  8,  9.^  Jests, 
nddles,  music,  singing,  and  dancing, 
Were  not  excluded  from  feasts.  (Judg. 
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xiv.  12 ;  Prov.  ix.  2 — 5 ;  Isa.  r.  11,12; 
xxiv.  7 — 9 ;  Am.  vi.  4 — 7 ;  Luke  xv,  26.) 
Sometimes  drinking  at  feasts  was  car- 
ried to  great  excess;  and  was  continued 
from  evening  until  morning.  Such  riot- 
ous meetings  are  condemned.  (Isa.  Ivi. 
12;  Rom.  xiii.  13;  Gal.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet. 
iv.  3.)  The  "  governor  "  or  "  ruler  of 
the  feast "  was  generally  a  domestic, 
appointed  to  superintend  the  prepar- 
ations for,  and  management  of  a 
feast.  (John  ii.  8, 9.)  On  these  matters 
our  Lord  gave  no  new  commandment, 
but  simply  expounded  the  ancient  law: 
*^  When  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the 
poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind; 
and  thoushalt  be  blessed."  (Luke  xiv.  18 
14;  Dent.  xvi.  11.)  The  Hebrews  also 
had  sacrificial  feasts,  held  at  the  Holy 
Place,  which  were  rendered  sacred  by 
being  connected  with  religion  ;  (l)eut. 
xii.  5 — 7 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  12, 13 ;  xvi.  3—5 ; 
2  Sam.  yi.  19 ;)  as  the  annual  feast  at 
the  second  tithes;  (Dcut.  xii.  17 ;  xir 
22 — 27 ;)  the  feast  of  the  second  sort  of 
first  fruits;  (Deut  xii.  12 — Id  ;  xvi.  11 
— 14;)  the  feast  at  the  tithe  of  the 
increase,  at  the  termination  of  three 
years ;  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  29 ;  xxvi.  12 ;) 
and  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  (Deut. 
xvi.  11.)  The  Hebrews  were  forbidden 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  idolatrous 
festivals.  (Ex.xxxiv.  15;  1  Cor.  x.28.) 
The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  repre- 
sented under  the  image  or  symbol  of  a 
feast.  (Matt.  xxii.  2—14.)  The  words 
joy,  rejoice,  feast,  and  feasiing,  are  often 
used  as  interchangeable  terms.  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  4;  Est.  ix.  18,  19;  Matt,  xxv 
21,  23.) 

As  the  term  "feast"  is  now,  with 
us,  generally  applied  to  hospitable  en- 
tertainments, the  term  ftstivaK  would 
better  designate  the  Hebrew  religious 
institutions,  recurring  at  stated  inter- 
vals. The  festivals  were  attended  with 
particular  duties  and  ceremonies,  by 
the  observance  of  which  some  great 
event  in  God  s  providence  was  brought 
into  remembrance: — such  were  the  Sab- 
bath ;  Passover,  or  feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread  ;  Pentecost,  or  feast  of  Wecks^ 
or  of  Uurveet;  Tabernacles,  or  feast  of 
Ingathering;  Day  of  Atonement;  New 
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Moon ;  Trumpets ;  Fallow,  Release,  or 
Sabbatic  Year;  Jubilee;  Purim;  and 
the  Dedication.  Three  times  in  the 
year — at  the  Three  great  Festivals  of 
the  PassoTcr,  Pentecost,  and  Taberna- 
cles— all  the  males  were  to  appear  be- 
fore JehoTah,  at  the  place  which  lie 
should  choose.  (£x.  xxxiv.  23,  24; 
Dent.  xvi.  IG.)  So  largo  a  concourse 
of  people  was  also  calculated  to  give 
greater  solemnity  to  these  festivals; 
And  as  no  Hebrew  was  to  come  empty 
banded,  but  every  one  was  to  give  ac- 
eording  as  Jehovah  had  blessed  him ; 
and  there  before  Jehovah  was  every 
one  to  rejoice  with  his  family,  the  Le- 
▼ite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  ample  provision  wa^  thus 
made  for  the  ministers  of  the  sanctnary, 
and  all  the  people.  (Ex.xxxiii.  14 — 17; 
xxxiv.  22—24;  Deut.  xvi.  16,17.) 
Perhaps,  it  was  impossible  for  every 
male  to  attend  the  sanctuary  thrice 
within  seventh  months;  but  whoever 
ne(;Iected,  without  absolute  necessity, 
subjected  himself  to  extirpation  from 
among  the  people.  (Num.  ix.  13 ;  John 
Yii.  6.)  Or,  as  Dr.  Palfrey  supposes, 
**a  man  might  well  be  said  to  have 
virtually  executed  this  duty  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Lord — not  in  person, 
but — with  his  offering,  sent  by  the  hand 
of  a  friend,  as  a  suitor  is  said  in  our 
common  speech  to  appear  in  a  court  of 
ju<)tlco,  when  he  is  represented  there  by 
bis  attorney."  It  docs  not  appear  that 
the  women  were  prevented  attending 
the  festival.^,  if  they  chose.  (1  Sam.  iii. 
7.)  These  festivals  wonld  not  only  give 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
the  acquaintance,  correspondence,  and 
friendship  of  their  tribes  and  families 
from  various  parts ;  but  they  would 
render  them  familiar  with  the  law  of 
Jehovah,  and  thus  tend  to  keep  them 
under  the  influence  of  relijrion,  and  by 
the  majesty  of  that  service  instituted 
among  them,  which  abounded  iu  mys- 
tical symbols  or  types  of  evangelical 
things,  would  keep  alive  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  and  Uis  more  per- 
fect <li«jpon8ation. 

FKASTS    OF    CIIATIITY.      The 
origin  of  the  oaapa=  **  love-feasts,"  or 
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'*  feasts  of  charitj,"  in  the  andeit 
churches,  has  never  yet  been  satisfie- 
torily  explained,  and  isnotfaUyknomu 
The  only  passace  in  the  New  Testanest 
where  this  costom  is  suppoied  to  bi 
named,  is  Jude,  12, — **  These  are  ipoti 
in  your  feasts  of  charity."  With  thii 
passage  some  critics  compare  2  Peter 
ii.  13, — **  Spots  are  they  and  hlcmisbeib 
living  luxuriously  in  their  deceiviof^a," 
where  they  propose  to  read  agapaU^ 
*4ove- feasts,"  instead  of  apatnis^ 
'^deccivings.**  The  difference  in  tbi 
Greek  wonls  being  only  in  one  letter. 
But  others  propose  to  change  agaptii^ 
=  "  lovefeasts  "  in  Jude,  into  apitaM 
=  **deceiving8,".asinPeter.  Tueeri> 
dence  of  manuscripts  is  pretty  nesHj 
al  i  ke  on  both  s  ides.  The  two  paisaget 
evidently  refer  to  the  same  clsssof  p(^ 
sons;  aud  it  is  not  improbable  that  ths 
original  reading  was  the  same  in  boCk 
Epistles.  The  internal  evidence,  hot- 
Aver,  as  Lachmann  thiuks,  favonntbe 
reading  aga}Hiis  =  **  love-f easts "  i> 
both  passages ;  and  if  so,  the  agapa  si* 
twice  mentioned  direcUy  in  theNe* 
Testament.  Notwithstanding  the  ob- 
scurity which  rests  upon  the  origin  of 
the  agapflb.many  cminentscholars  think 
that  they  were  celebrated  conjointly 
with  the  Lord's  supper  iu  the  earlieit 
period  of  the  Christian  church;  sn^ 
that  both  were  signified  by  the  lereril 
phrases  "  breaking  of  breall,"  "tobretk 
bread,"  '*  their  meat,"  and  also  to 
"  serve  tables. "  (Acts  ii.  42, 46 ;  vL2; 
XX. 7.)  Anditisnotimprobabletbatibo 
ngapic  originated  simply  in  thecircniB" 
stances  of  our  Lord's  last  supper  with 
His  disciples ;  and  that  they  were  in 
imitation  of  the  Jewish  Passover  mctif 
which /o//om;c</  the  eating  of  theP-*?** 
ver  proper,  but /ir^cfdccf  the  institution 
of  the  L  ird*8  supper  at  its  first  colebn^ 
tion  by  Christ  and  Ilia  disciples.  Ho** 

ever,  u  festive  meal,  like  the  ags}^ 
furnished  byeach  member  of  the  chnrck 

according  to  his  ability,  and  taken  oi 
such  a  religious  occasion,  wonld  DSto^ 
ally  present  many  temptations,  ana 
give  rise  to  irregularities  of  scvenl 
kinds,  especially  in  the  Gentile  church" 
es,  who  were  strangers  to  Jewish  \s,tt 
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mM,  Hmee,  erea  in  PaaTs 
linreli  •&  Corinth  liad  begun 
me  and  to  becMne  pnm«  to 
dnigenee,  in  tbe  nboie  of  ue 
laL  (1  Cor.  xi.  20— 2S.)  On 
iiione  great  ineqnelitj  eeeme 
Ben  manifested  between  the 
of  the  chnreh:  tbo  more 
feeding  eamptoons^  and 
freely,  wbile  the  poor  were 
7  and  destitate.  Henee  the 
somplains  of  the  ineiTilitT 
datthefestiyemeal:  "^Baeh 
orehand— before  the  proper 
own  rapper ;  and  one  is  hnn- 
Bother  drinks  freely;  hare  ye 
e  to  eat  and  to  drink  inr** 
al  scarcely  seems  to  approve 
i-sMof;  bnt  if  it  mnst  be  al- 
l  practised,  he  insists  that  it 
aken  at  a  proper  time  and 
i  be  so  regulated  as  not  to 
o  the  erils  of  which  he  com- 
ioch  a  festive  meal,  in  whieh 
'filled,"  and  another  *'  hnn- 
an  unpromising  preparation 
ord*8  snpper, — an  ordinance 
Te  all  others,  oagfat  to  be  ce- 
ith  the  spirit  of  homility  and 
lore.  The  inconreniences 
«ncies  of  which  Panl  com- 
ere  soon  felt  by  other  church- 
caused  them  to  poMtpone,  the 
the  Lord's  snpper,  so  that 
snicants  might  approach  the 
le  Lord  in  a  fasting  and  sober 
ad  afterwards  it  was  deter- 
consequence  of  irregolarities, 
president  shoold  deliTer  to 
his  portion  separately.  Even 
sufficient  to  forestall  the  mis- 
;  might  easily  arise.  Clement 
idria,  and  others,  complain 
;he  irregularitiet,  occasioned 
ive  meal.  Nor  were  heathen 
ekward  in  makingit  a  subject 
f  and  misrepresentation.  The 
nductof  the  Christians,  how- 
raccessfoUy  vindicated  by 
and  others.  Bnt  real  disor- 
g  afterwards  arisen,  andbav- 
ded  to  considerable  lengths,  it 
eessary  to  abolish  the  practice 
.  The  Council  of  Laodicea, 
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A.D.  864»  enacted  that  ^the  MmB 
should  not  be  celebrated  in  churehea* 
— «  prohibition  whieh  was  repeated  hj 
rabsequent  Councils.  By  the  efforts  of 
Gregory  of  NeocsBsarea,  Chiysostom, 
and  others,  aeustom  was  generally  esta^ 
blished  of  holding  tho  agapss  only  na* 
der  trees,  or  some  other  shelter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ehuinhes;  and 
from  that  time  the  dergy  and  other 
principal  members  of  the  church  were 
recommended  to  withdraw  from  ^em 
altogether.  -  But,  of  course,  by  such  n 
measure,  thev  soon  lost  their  good  re* 
putation,  and  gradually  went  into  die* 
euetude.  The  t^mm,  or  love-feasts^ 
are  still  odebrated  by  the  Hindn-8yri> 
an  Christians  on  thoooast  of  Malabar. 
And  the  Moravians,  the  Methodists^ 
and  some  others,  have  revived  the  ena* 
tom  in  the  West,  yet  it  is  partial  only, 
and  widi  strenuous  caution  against  the 
ancient  abuses. 

F££T.  To  wash  the  feet  of  strang- 
ers eoming  off  a  journey,  as  they  gene* 
rally  travel  barefoot,  or  wear  sandala 
only,  is  still  considered  a  necessary  part 
of  JSastem  hospitality.  (Oen.  x?iii.  4; 
1  Sam.  XXV.  41 ;  Luke  vii.  44.)  Our 
Lord  washed  the  apostles  feet  not  ouIt 
to  show  that  acts  of  kindness  and  salt 
denial  are  due  from  His  followers  to 
to  each  other;  but  also  to  show  that 
all  men,  being  washed  by  Him,  might 
have  part  in  Him — being  made  sharers 
of  His  holiness,  might  be  made  par* 
takers  of  His  happmess.  (John  xiii. 
6—15.)  It  is  considered  disrespectful 
to  enter  a  room  without  taking  off  the 
outer  covering  of  the  feet.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  uncovering  tlie  head  in  Europe. 
It  was  likewise  a  mark  of  homage. 
(Ex.  iii.  5.)  The  ancient  Egyptian 
priests  officiated  barefoot ;  and,  it 
would  appear,  from  the  freqnent  wash* 
ings  of  the  feet  adjoined  by  the  law, 
tbat  the  Hebrew  priests  served  in  the 
tabernacle  with  their  feet  naked,  aa 
tb^y  did  afterwards  in  the  temple. 
**To  be  under  any  one's  feet,"  denotes 
subjection ;  in  allusion  to  conqnerors 
Betting  their  feet  npon  the  neck  or  body 
of  the  chiefs  whom  they  bad  vanquish- 
ed. (Josh.  X.  24;  2  Sam.  xx.  8d;  Pa. 
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Tiii.  C ;  xviii.  4 ;  xlvii.  4 ;  1  Cor.  xt. 
25;  Ileb.  ii.  8.)    This  custom  is  fre- 

Suently  iip^ured  on  the  monuments  of 
•j^ypt  and  Assyria.  So  "  to  be  at  the 
feet  of  any  one/'  is  used  for  beinp;  at 
the  sen-ice  of  any  one,  (Ex.  xi.8,)  fol- 
lowing him,  (tludg.  iv.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xxt. 
42,)  or  of  willingly  receiving  his  iii- 
•tructions.  (Dcut.  xxxiii.  3;  Luke  x. 
89 ;  Acts  xxii.  3.)  *'To  set  one's  foot*' 
in  a  place,  signities  to  take  possession 
of  it ;  (I)eut.  i.  30 ;  ii.  5 ;  xi.  24 ;  Isa. 
Ix.  13;  Kzck.  xUii.  7;)  and  *'to  fall  at 
the  feet"  of  any  one  is  to  render  homage. 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  24 ;  2  Kings  iv.  37 ;  Est. 
▼iii.  3.)  "Lameness  of  the  feet"  or 
**halting,'*generally  denotes  affliction 
or  calamity;  (Ps.  xxv.  15;  xxxviii.  17: 
Jer.  XX.  10 ;  Mic.  iv.  6 ;)  and  being  **feet 
to  the  lame"  is  affording  assistance  to 
the  miserable  and  helpless.  (Job  xxix. 
IS.;  The  Hebrews  frequently  used  the 
word  *^feet*'  to  express  the  parts  and 
the  acts  which  modesty  forbids  to  name. 
Hence  such  phrases  as  **from  between 
his  feet,"  from  his  seed  or  offspring ; 
(Gen.  xlix.  18;)  "from  between  her 
feet,"  from  her  womb;  (Deut.  xxviii. 
57,  margin  ;)  "hair  of  the  feet."  i.e.,  of 
the  pudenda;  (Isa.  rii.  20;)  "  water  of 
the  feet,"  urine,  (fsa.  xxxvi.  12.)  The 
phrase  "to  cover  the  feet,"  (Judg.  iii. 
84 ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8,)  does  not  mean  to 
lie  down  for  sleep,  but  is  an  euphemism 
for  to  satisfy  a  call  of  nature.  (Jndg. 
iii.  24.  margin  ;  Jo?.  Ant.  vi.  13.  4.) 

"FELIX  =z  fortu.iate.  The  Uoman 
procurator  of  Judea,  about  a.i>.  52 — 
59,  after  Cumanus  and  before  Festns. 
He  was  a  freed  man  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  He  first  married  Drusilla,  a 
grand -daughter  or  niece  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra;  and  afterwards  another 
Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  Herod  Agrip< 
pa  I.,  whom  he  persuaded  to  leave  her 
husband — Azixus,  king  of  Emesa — and 
marry  him.  By  this  marriage  Felix 
hadasonwho  perished  with  his  mother 
in  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
Sentonius  calls  him  the  husband  of 
three  queens  or  royal  ladies.  (Seut. 
Claud,  28.)  His  administration  in 
Judea  was  cruel  and  vindictive ;  and 
Tacitus  says  of  him:  **he  exercised, 
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regal  power  with  the  dispotition  of  » 
slave.'^  (UhU  ▼.  9.)  He  was  recalled 
by  Nero^  and  escaped  punishment  only 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother 
Pallas.  Paul  being  brought  to  Ccsarea, 
Felix  treated  him  lenieiit!y«  hoping  he 
would  procure  his  liberty  bj  a  bribe- 
Paul  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
Felix,  that  he,  and  Drusilla  who  was  a 
Jewess,  might  hear  from  him  some  ac- 
count of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Apostle  discoursed  concerning  **  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come ;"  so  that  Felix  was  alarmed  in 
view  of  his  own  sins,  and  of  their  im- 
pending punishment.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  impression  was  merely 
transient ;  for  he  kept  the  Apostle  in 
custody  two  years  withont  anj  warrant 
or  just  cause,  and  postponed  the  inquiry 
respecting  his  own  salvation,  until  a 
more  convenient  season.  (Acts  xxiii. 
24,  20 ;  xxiv.  8,  22—27 ;  xxt.  14.)— 
See  Dkcsilla. 

FE  LLO  WSHIP.— See  CoxMimiov* 

FENCED  CITIES.— See  City. 

FENS.— See  Mabsr. 

FERUET.  The  Hebrew  word  ana- 
kah  rendered  *'ferrct,''denotesaspecies 
of  reptile,  probably  of  the  /iiorcf  genus, 
having  its  name  from  its  moaning  try. 
(Lev.  xi.  30.)  The  Septuagiut  and 
Vulgate  render  it  the  mvs  arantut^ 
**  shrew-mouse."  Some  understand  the 
facerto  geckoy  a  lizard  of  a  reddish  gray, 
spotted  with  brown,  to  be  intended 
It  is  found  in  the  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  emits  an  odd 
sound,  especially  in  the  night,  from  its 
throat,  not  nnlike  that  of  a  frog. 

FERRY-BOAT.  The  Hebrew  word 
abarahf  rendered  "ferry-boat,"  desig- 
nates a  crossing  place  ;  and  may  denote 
a  raft  or  float,  used  for  crossing  the 
Jordan.  (2  Sam.  xix.  18 ;  Jos.  Ant.  vii. 
2.  23.)  The  Hebrews  were  undoubt- 
edly acquainted  with  the  floats  used  in 
crossing  the  Nile.  They  were  bundles 
of  reeds  floated  by  calabashes  or 
earthen  pitchers.  These  may  have 
been  the  boats  made  of  papyrus.  (Isa* 
xviii.  2.)  So  also  the  boats  used  on 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  were 
constructed  with  reeds  and  willovr^ 
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tUcklr  coated  with  bihimeD,  or  a  eorer- 
iae  of'fkiii. — See  Fobd. 

FESTUS^:  festive.  The  Roman  pro- 
carator  <»f  Jadea,  abont  ▲.d.  59—63 ; 
lent  bj  Nero  to  supersede  Felix.  To 
pluse  the  Jews,  Felix^  when  recalled 
to  Rome,  left  Paul  in  prison  at  Csssarea. 
(Aeu  xxir.  37.)  When  Festus  arrived, 
be  beard  the  Apostle  on  the  char^^es 
alleged  against  him  by  the  Jews.  But 
io  the  exercise  of  his  right  as  a  Roman 
cidien  Paal  appealed  unto  Ciesar,  and 
vu  accordingly  sent  to  Rome  for  trial, 
festos  died  in  Jiidea,  a.d.  62;  and  vas 
ncceeded  b?  Albinos.  (Acts  xxt.  1-24; 
xxvi.  24— 82;  Jos.   liars  ii.  xir.  1.) 

FETTERS.— See  Chain. 

FEVER.  The  Hebrew  word  kad- 
iakkath  signifies  a  burning/ever;  (her, 
Uri.  16;  Deut.  xxviii.  22;)  Id  theSep- 
tBtgint  and  the  New  Testament  it  is 
termed  puretos=A  fiery -heat,  a  fever, 
(Oeat.  xxviii.  22 ;  Matt.  viii.  15;  Mark 
i<3l ;  Luke  iv.  38;  John  iv.  62 ;  Acts 
Uriii.  8.)  We  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining what  kind  of  fever  is  to  be 
understood  ;  bat  wo  know  that  hectic, 
pe<tiiential,  and  tertian  fevers  are  pre- 
Uleni  in  the  East. 

fig-tree.  The  Hebrew  word 
<^aA,  designates  the  ficu8  carica,  or 
%*tree,  which  is  common  in  Palestine 
>&d  the  East,  and  flourishes  with  the 
frtatest  luxuriance,  spontaneously  in 
>ii  the  open  countrv.  (Deut.  viii.  8 ; 
Knro.  xiii.  23.)  It  has  a  smooth  stem, 
^bich  is  seldom  quite  straight ;  and 
iicovered  with  a  gray  bark  ;  the  leaves 
tre  of  the  shnpe  of  a  heart,  with  three 
or  fire  lobes,  and  are  indented ; 
tbe  apper  side  is  rough,  the  lower  is 
eorered  with  fine  hair.  The  fruit 
mskes  iu  appearance  before  the  leaves, 
bnt  not  before  the  flowers  or  blossom 
which  lies  concealed  within  a  hollow, 
fle«hy  receptacle.  (Hab.  iii.  17.)  Tra- 
^llers  describe  the  shade  of  the  fig- 
tree  as  very  pleasant.  To  "sit  under 
Bne*s  own  vine  and  fig-tree,"  is  a  sym- 
^1  of  a  quiet  and  happy  life.  (1  Kings 
T  23 ;  Zech.  iii.  IQ ;  Mic.  iv.  4.)  There 
ire  three  descriptions  of  fruit,  which 
he  tree  bears,  almost  throughout  the 
rhole  year,  but  at  different  periods:  1. 
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Theearlifjipia fully  ripe  about  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  June ;  and  being  the  first 
kind  of  fruit  in  the  year,  was  reckoned 
a  great  dainty.  As  soon  as  they  are 
ripe,  they  fall  off  the  tree.  (Sol.  Song  ii. 
18 ;  Isa.  xxviii.  4  ;  Jer.  xxiv.  2  ;  Nah. 
iii.  12.)  2.  The  summer  Jig  shows  it- 
self in  the  middle  of  June,  when  the 
early  fig  is  ripe;  but  does  not  itself 
ripen  until  August.  3.  The  winter  fig 
appears  in  August,  when  the  lust  men- 
tioned is  ripe,  and  it  ripens  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  tree  has  lost  its 
foliage.  Iu  mild  winters,  fruit  is  found 
on  the  tree  even  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary. This  kind  of  fig  is  larger  than  the 
former,  of  an  oblong  shape  and  violet 
colour.  Figs  were  not  only  eaten  when 
fresh,  but  were  preserved  in  great  quan- 
tities both  for  home  consumption  and 
for  exportation.  There  were  two  modes 
of  preservation :  either  by  pressing  a 
number  of  figs  so  closely  together  that 
they  formed  one  adhesive  lump,  or  by 
pounding  them  into  a  mass  of  uniform 
consistence ;  and,  in  both  cases,  they 
were  formed  into  roun  lor  square  cakes; 
sometimes  of  the  shape  of  bricks.  (I 
Sam.  XXV.  18;  xxx.  12;  2  Kings  xx. 
7 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  40 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  21.) 
Dried  figs  seem  to  be  denoted  in  2  Sam. 
xvi.  1 ;  Jer.  xl.  10 ;  Am.  viii.  1.2,  by 
the  term,  "summer  fruits."  That  the 
fig-tree,  clothed  with  foliage,  but  which 
bore  no  kind  of  fruit  whatever,  con- 
demned by  Christ  as  altogether  useless, 
was  intended  to  bo  an  emblem  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  appears  probable  from 
the  circumstance,  that  in  another  para- 
ble, (Luke  xiii.  6 — 9,)  He  compares 
that  people  to  a  fig-tree,  whose  proprie- 
tor had  for  three  years  sought  fruit  from 
it  in  vain,  and  therefore  gave  orders  to 
the  gardener  to  cut  it  down,  but  at  his 
earnest  entreaty  spared  it  yet  another 
year.  (Matt.  xxi.  19 ;  Mark  xi.  13.)— 
See  Sycamore. 

FKJUIIE.—ScoType. 

FILE.  The  Hebrew  word  pitzriah^ 
rendered  **  file,"  signifies  duinessy  blunt' 
ness ;  hence  the  passage  should  read, 
*'\vhen  notches  were  in  the  edges  of 
the  plough-shares,  and  of  the  coulters, 
etc."  (I  Sam.  xiii,  21.) 
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FINER.  A  worker  in  metalf,  a  re- 
finer, Bjiticially,  of  gold  and  silver; 
f Prov.  XXV.  4 ;)  a  founder ;  (Judf^.  xvii, 
4;)  a  goldsmith.  (Isa.  xli.  7.)  The  an- 
cient E'zyptains  carried  the  working  of 
metals  loan  extrordinary  degree  of  per- 
fection ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Hebrews  derived  their  knowledge  of 
these  arts  from  this  soarce.  The  '*  fining 
pot/'  was  the  crucible,  in  which  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  smelted  and  purified 
with  fire,  and  thus  separated  from  the 
scoria.     (Prov.  xvii.  3 ;  xxvii.  21.) 

FINES.  In  some  instances,  by  the 
Mosaic  liiw,  the  amount  of  a  fine,  or 
of  an  indemnification  that  was  to  he 
made,  was  determined  by  the  person 
who  had  been  injured ;  in  other  in- 
stances it  was  fixed  by  the  judge,  and 
in  others  was  defined  by  the  law.  (Ex. 
xxi.  19—30 ;  Deut.  xxii.  19—20.)  Two- 
fold, four-fold,  and  even  five-fola  resti- 
tution of  things  stolen,  and  restitution 
of  property  unjustly  retained,  with 
twenty  per  cent  over  and  above,  was 
required.  Thus,  ifa  man  killed  abeast, 
he  was  to  make  it  good,  beast  for  beast. 
(Lev.  xxiv.  18.)  If  an  ox  pushed  or 
gored  another  man's  servant  to  death, 
his  owner  was  bound  to  pay  for  the  ser- 
vant thirty-sheiccis  of  silver.  (Ex.  xxi. 
82.)  In  the  case  of  one  man's  ox  push- 
ing or  goring  another's  to  death,  the 
living  ox  was  soM,  and  the  price,  to- 
gether with  the  dead  one,  equally  di- 
vided between  both  owners.  (Ex.  xxi. 
85.)  If,  however,  the  ox  had  previously 
been  notorious  for  pushing,  and  the 
owner  had  not  taken  care  to  confine 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  give  another  to 
the  man  whose  ox  had  been  gored,  and 
the  dead  ox  he  got  himself.  (Ex.  xxi. 
8().)  If  a  man  let  a  pit  belonging  to^ 
him  remain  open,  and  another  mun's^ 
beast  fell  into  it,  the  owner  of  the  pit 
was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  benst,  and 
had  it  for  the  payment.  (Ex.  xxi.  83. 34.) 
When  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  fields, 
and  did  any  damnge,  he  who  kindled 
it  was  obliged  to  make  the  damage 
good.    (Ex.  xxii.6 .) 

FINGEK.  The  "finger  of  God  "sig- 
nifies the  manifestation  of  His  power. 
The  Eg}  )>t  inn  magicians, terrified  by  the 
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nvmeronf  plagaea  inflicted  upoa  Umik 
conntry,  at  len^^th  said,  **Thisiitheit> 
gerofQod.''(£x.Tii!.I9.3  ThetaUtfof 
the  law  were  written  bv  the  **fia|erof 
God.'*(Ex.xxxi..l8.)  "Stheheamiiin 
said  to  be  the  work  of  "Godli  fionn.* 
(Ps.  Tiil.  8.)  And  Christ  east  ootderik 
with  **the  finger"  or  power  of  Goi 
(Lnke  xi.  20.)  To  "pnt  forth  theilii* 
ger,"  is  a  bantering  insaltivg  gettan. 
(Isa.  Iviii.  9.)  «Foar  fingen  thick,* 
equivalent  to  the  handbreath,  -oeeiui 
as  a  measure,  in  Jer.  lii.  21. 

FIR-TREE.— See  Ctpbbss. 

FIRE.    The  Hebrews  were  not  il- 
lowed  to  kindle  a  fire  on  the  Sabbatk 
for  the  pnrpote  of  cooking  victsali. 
(Ex.  xvi.  23 ;  xxxiii.  8.)    Bot  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  use  of  fire  for 
warmth,  on  the  Sabbath-day,  wai  in- 
cluded in  this  interdiction,    fire  faH 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  vioiiDi 
sacrificed  to  Jehovah,  and  was  an  indi- 
cation of  His  approbation.  (Gen.  if.  4; 
Lev.  ix.  24;    Judg.  xiii.   19,  20;  S 
Chron.  rii.  1 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  38.)  tin 
fire  which  descended  from  heaven npot 
the  altar,  in  the  tabernacle,  and  slio 
upon  that  in  the  temple,  was  con- 
stantly  fed    and    preserved   by  tin 
priests,  and  was  regarded  at  celestiil 
or  hallowed  fire.    In  the  sacerdotal  se^ 
vices  no  fire  but  that  of  the  altar  of 
burnt  ofiferinffs  conid  lawfully  be  niei 
(Lev.  x.  8;  Num.  iii.  4,  26,  61;  iMi 
xxxi.  9.)    We  have  no  account  of  any 
supernatural  fire  being  kindled  fortlM 
second  temple.   The  "  fire  of  the  Lord," 
or  **  from  heaven,"  also  denotes  11;!^- 
ning.  (1  ^ings  xviii.  38 ;  2  Kinj^s  i.  10^ 
12,    14;  Job  i.  16;  Ex.  ix.  23.)    Fill 
is  often  used  as  the  svmbol  of  the  pro- 
sence  of  Jehovah,    (tien.  iii.  24 ;  Efi 
iii.  2  ;  xix,  18  ;   Isa.  vt4;    Eiekli«4; 
Rev.  i.  14  ;  Dan.  vii.  10.)  He  not  onl| 
accepts  the  homage  of  His  people,  (JM» 
iv.  4,  5  ;  Heb.  xii.  29,)  but  consumcf 
in  His  anger  those  who  reject  His  grace 
and  mercy.    (Deut.  xxxii.  22 ;    Isa.  &  ' 
17 ;  Jer.  iv.  4 ;  Ezck.  xxii.  21 ;  2 Then. 
i.8.)    Thoenlighteningand  sanctifying 
infiuences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  com- 
pared to  fire ;  (Isa.  iv.  4,  5  ;  Matt.  iiL 
11 ;  Acts  ii.  8 :)  impregnating  withiti 


■n  h«Buui~  imtitationi,  pn- 
iterer  will  sabmit  to  piinfi- 
dettrojing  what  is  incapftble 
ion.  (Lnke  zii.  49,  CO.)  The 
fod  are  fftid  to  operate  like 
r.  14 ;  xxiii.  29 ;  Ita.  ri.  6 ; 
)  Sereie  trials,  afflicttont, 
intioDs,  are  ijrmbolixed  br 
XTi.  12;  Isa.  xlii.  25;  Ixti. 
;ek.  xxii.  20 ;  Zech.  xiii.  9 ; 
49;  1  Cor.  lii.  13,  15;  1 
r.  12 ;)  so  also  war  and  det* 
Nam.  xxi.  28 ;  Judg.  is.  15, 
i.4;  1. 11;  i.  81 ;  xzx.80; 
.}  The  eternal  panishments 
:ed  in  hell,  are  symboliied 
shall  nerer  be  extinguished. 
2 ;  xxT.  41 ;  Mark  ix.  48, 44; 
23,  24;  Rot.  xiv.  10,  11; 

IN. — See  Cbkser. 
f.  The  Greek  word  mefrs- 
ed  ''firkin,"  designated  an 
are  for  liqaids,  eqaivalent  to 
)  Engish  gallons.  (John  it 
osephus  identifies  it  with 
e  bath. — See  Bath. 
MENT.  The  Hebrew  word 
ered  **  firmament,"  signifies 
,  the  expanse  of  hearen; 
—20;     Ps.  xix.  1;)    above 

the  throne  of  JehoTah. 
2—2  (? ;  X.  i.)  The  Hebrews 
e  firmament  as  being  spread 
hemispheric  arch  orer  the 
.  xxiv.  10 ;  Dan.  xii.  8 ;)  in  it 
i  the  sure;  (Gen.  i.  14 — 17;) 
it  was  the  celestial  ocean, 
mds  whence  rain  descended 
srth.  (Gen.  i.  7 ;  vii.  11 ;  Ps. 
▼iii.  4.^  The  true  state  of 
that  the  firmament  wa^  a 
ise,  was  not  unknown  to  the 

(Gen.  ii.  6;  Job.  xxxvi. 

BORN.  The  first-bom  son 
I  Hebrews  enjoyed  special 
abore  his  brethren;  (Deat. 
r  ;)he  had  an  authority  over 
were  vounger.  (Gen.  xxv. 
29 ;  2'Chron.  xxi.  8.)  The 
essing  was  in  a  peculiar  sense 
of  the  first-bom.  Before 
>f  Moses,  the  privileges  of 


birthright  might  be  forfeited,  ortnmt- 
ferred  to  a  voungpr  child ;  (Gen.  xxr. 
31—88 ;  xx'vii.  19—36;  xlriii.  18,  19;) 
but  the  practice  occasioned  much  con- 
tention, and  a  law  was  enacted  orer> 
mUng  it.  (Dent  xxi.  15—17.)  The 
first-bom  receiTed  a  double  portion  of 
the  estate:  (Gen.  xlviit.  5—8;  Dent 
xxi.  17 ;)  he  was  also  the  priest  of  the 
whole  family ;  but  the  honour  ofexer^ 
cising  this  office  was  transferred,  by  the 
command  of  God,  from  Uie  tril>e  of 
Reuben,  to  whom  it  belonged  by  right 
of  primogeniture,  to  that  of  Levi.  (Num. 
iii.  12—18 ;  Tiii.  18.)  Hence  the  first- 
bora  of  the  other  tribes  were  to  be  re- 
deemed, at  a  Taluation  made  by  the 
priest  not  exceeding  five  shekels,  from 
serving  Gk>d,  in  that  capacity.  (Num; 
xviil.  15, 16 ;  Luke  ii.  22.)  Iii  some  of 
these  pririleges  we  perceive  the  pe- 
culiar force  and  appropriateness  of  the 
Utlet,  '^flnt-begotten,''  *'first-born''ot 
heir,  etc,  given  to  the  Divine  Redeemer. 
(Ps.  Ixxxut.  27 ;  Rom.  riii.  29 ;  Col.  L 
15—18 ;  Heb.  i.  2—6;  Rot.  ii.5, 11.) 
The  destruction  of  the  first-bora,  by 
an  epidemic,  was  the  tenth  and  last 
plague  infiicted  on  the  Egyptians.  (Ex. 
xi.  1—8 ;  xii.  29,  80.)  It  must  not  be 
inferred  that  none  of  the  first-bom  re- 
mained alive  in  the  land,  or  that  none 
besides  the  first-born  died;  since  in  every 
house  there  may  not  have  been  a  first- 
bom:  ** There  was  no  house  in  which 
there  was  not  one  dead."  (Ex.  ix  15.) 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  firstling  of 
every  dean  beast  was  uffcrcd  at  the 
sanctuary,  not  to  be  redeemed,  but  to 
be  killed ;  an  unclean  beast,  a  horse,  an 
ass,  or  a  camel,  was  either  redeemed  or 
exchanged;  an  ass  was  redeemed  by  a 
lamb  or  five  shekels;  if  not  redeemed, 
it  was  killed.  The  redemption  monef 
became  part  of  the  sacred  revenue.  (Ex. 
xiii.  2,  11—15;  Nam.  iii.  12,  18;  xviii. 
15 — 17;  Lev.  xxvii.  26,  27;  Dent,  xxiii. 
18.)— Siee  Imhbritakcb. 

FIRST-FRUITS.  The  Hebrew! 
presented  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  har- 
vest, as  an  expression  of  submiMion,  de- 
pendence, and  thankfulness  to  Jehovah. 
The  first  sheaf  of  barley  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Passover,  and  the  first  loavee 
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on  the  feast  of  tlie  Pentecost,  were  of- 
fered «s  a  heave  offering,  in  the  name 
of  the  people.  But  individuals  also 
were  bound  to  offer  the  first- fruits  of 
the  vine,  of  fruit  trees,  and  of  their 
grain,  honey,  and  wool :  by  means  of 
which  offerings  they  exhibited  thatgra- 
titude  which  was  due  to  Jehovah,  for 
the  country  He  had  given  them.  The 
offerings  thus  made  became  the  proper- 
ty of  the  priests.  (Kx.  xxiii.  19;  Lev. 
ii.  12  ;  xix.  L»3,  24;  xxiii.  10.  17 ;  Num. 
XV.  17 — 21  ;  xviii.  11,  13  ;  Djut.  xviii. 
4;  xxvi.  1 — 11.)  It  appears  from  Deut. 
xxvi.l — llfthutwhat  are  denominated 
the  **  second  tirst- fruits*' were  appropri- 
ated to  the  eucharistical  sacrifices,  and 
were  consumed  in  the  feasts  which  were 
made  from  them.  Accordingly  every 
Hebrew  was  commanded  when  he 
brought  his  basket  to  the  tabernacle  or 
the  temple,  to  set  it  down  before  the 
altar,  and  return  thanks  with  a  loud 
Toice  to  Jehovah,  who  had  given  to  his 
undeserving  countrymen  so  rich  an 
inheritance.  The  ^' first-fruits  of  the 
Spirit"  are  the  earnest,  the  pledge  of 
future  and  still  higher  gifts.  (Horn.  viii. 
23.)  Christ  is  called  *Uhe  first-fruits 
of  them  that  slept,"  i.e.,  the  first  who 
was  raised  from  the  dead  to  die  no  more, 
the  pledge  of  the  resurection  of  His 
people,  in  the  harvest  at  the  end  of  tho 
world.  (1  Cor.  xv.  20, 23;  xvi.  15 ;  Ham. 
zi.  IG;  James  i.  18;  Uev.  xiv.  4.) 

FISH.  The  Hebrews  had  few  names, 
if  an)',  for  particular  fishes.  (Gen.  ix 
2:  Num.  xi.  22;  Jon.  ii.  1,  10;  Matt. 
Tii.  10:  xiv.  17;  xv.  34;  Luke  v.  C; 
John  xxi.  C;  viii.  11.)  In  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  species  proper  for  food  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  scales  and  fins, 
whether  living  in  rivers,  lakes,  or  seas  ; 
while  those  without  scales  and  fins  are 
held  to  be  unclean.  (Lev.  xi.  9 — 12  ; 
Num.  xi.  4.)  The  Hebrews  would  un- 
doubtedly be  acquainted  with  several 
species  of  fish,  found  in  the  seas,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  bordering  the  Promised 
Land.  The  following  among  the  numer- 
ous species,  have  been  noticed  by  re- 
cent naturalists  and  travellers: — 

Mediterranean  Sea, — Several  species 
of  Sargus  or  Shcepshcadi  I'erch,  Mor-  | 
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row,  Gnmardf  Mackerel,  Scad,  Bit 
Pilot  fish,Parrot-tith,Flyiiig-fish,Se«- 
Camcl,  Sea-MuUets,  Sturgeon,  Dol- 
phin, Sea-devil,  Pike,  Cat  or  Sbeit- 
fish,  Serran,  Basse,  Saw-fish,  Cod, 
Herrings,  Shad,  Flat-fish,  Rock-fiih, 
Sharks,  and  great  Sea-bream;  also 
Cetaceans  or  the  Whale  tribe,  an 
found  in  this  Sea.  Also  OystersOoiicnii 
Pinna  muricata,  Craw-fish, Cuttle-lisb, 
and  the  Mui^x,  which  furnished  the 
celebrated  Tyrian  purple,  are  fond 
upon  some  parts  of  the  coast  The 
Uunning  Crab,  abounds  on  the  coasti 
about  Rgvpt  and  Syria. 

Red  Sea.— Porpoises,  Sharks,  tbe 
Tun  which  is  a  species  of  Halicore, 
Cat  or  Sbeat-  fi^h,  Barbers,  LeapiugCs- 
ranx.  Perch,  Merrow,  Pilot-tish,  Set- 
Mullets,  Sea-devil,  Bousy;  aspeciesof 
Cod,  called  Leeche;  and  a  species  of 
fish  resembling  a  Turbot,  arc  found m 
this  Sea.  Several  species  of  shell-aai- 
mals,  and  diminutive  Crabs,  abound 
upon  the  sands. 

Lake  of  Tiberias, — A  great  nmnber 
of  edible  fishes,  of  several  species,  in- 
cluding several  sorts  of  Carp  or  Bitaji 
the  Karmut,  Hafafi,  Perch,  a  flat-lisk 
called  Mesht,  and  a  fish  called  Aboa 
Sooku,  arc  found  in  this  Lake.  Soflt 
of  the  same  species  of  fish  are  met  wilk 
here,  as  in  the  Nile.  The  fishes  foaadii 
the  Jordan  are  mainly  the  same  uu* 
found  in  the  Lakes  Merom  and  Tibcriii^ 
Tho  streams,  Sheriat  el  Mandbaror 
Yannuk,  and  the  Zurka,  which  flot 
into  tho  Jordan,  are  full  of  fish,  ii 
general  small,  but  of  excellent  flavoiir. 
In  a  small  Lake  near  the  cast  le  Heienik 

there  is  an  abundance  of  fish,  not  in- 
ferior in  beauty  to  our  gold  and  silTcr 
fishes.  It  also  abounds  with  Carii,aiA 
a  species  called  Emshatt.  The  fisheriei 
of  the  Lakes  Merom  and  Tiberias  tit 
usnally  farmed  ont  by  tbe  goTerament 
Knphrates  and  Tit/ris. — Among  tto 
more  remarkable  species  in  the  wateif 
of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  are  the  Al- 
eppo eel.  Black-fish,  Binny,andseTeril 
others;  the  Carp  is  the  most  commoB 
fish  of  Upper  Euphrates  and  of  tbi 

Eond  of  Abraham  at  Urfah.    In  tkB 
lakc  of  Antioch,  Aleppo  eel,  Carp  and 
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Hub  axe  found.  Trout  are  com- 
Tanrot.  Among  the  species 
in  the  small  rirer  KowicK^  aie 
he,  Binny,  Barbel,  Chub,  Carp, 
ppo  eel,  and  several  others.  A 
of  Crab  is  found  in  the  rirers 
a,  which  is  esteemed  one  of 
atest  delicacies  of  the  table. 
f»  from  the  river,  and  feeds 
le  ripe  fruit  scattered  upon  the 

—Of  fishes  found  in  the  Nile 
Herring;  also  the  Nile  Salmon, 
irhich  has  been  known  to  weigh 
■ed  pounds.  Several  rpecries  of 
TUB  are  common  to  the  Nile  and 
;e  of  Tiberias.  Perch,  Mullett, 
had,  and  Bcchir,  also  inhabit 
tcrs  of  Egypt;  besides  a  ii»h 
Tetraodon,  to  eat  of  which,  it  is 
uses  instant  death.  The  right 
ig  on  the  canals  and  lakes  of 
s  annually  farmed  out  by  the 
nent  to  certain  individuals,  who 
ee  sums  for  the  privilege, 
fishermen  of  Egypt  and  Tyre 
(oently  ailaded  to  in  the  Scrir- 
Isa.  xix.  8 — 10;  Ezek.  xxvi.  5; 
K  5;  xlvii.  10;  Neh.  xiii.  IG.) 
om  the  ancient  Egyptian  monu- 
it  appears  that  there  is  no  mode 
ig  now  in  use,  which  was  not 
and  practised  by  those  ancient 
.  (Jer,  xvi.  16;  Job  xli.  2 — 7; 
xix.  4;  Amos  iv.  2.)  The  art 
Ig  fish,  also,  was  well  understood 
>t,  and  unquestionably  in  Phen- 
?he  Hebrew  words  dag  gadoly 
4  "great  fish,"  (Jon.  i.  17,) 
:  Greek  l:€/cs,  rendered  *' whale," 
xii.  40,)  signify  any  large  Jish. 
!  tea  mongter.  Petrified  fishes 
ells  abound  in  the  calcareous 
in  several  parts  of  Syria  and 
ae. 

I  GATE~See  Gate. 
::HES.  The  Hebrew  word 
,  rendered  "fitches,"  i.e.,  vetches, 
I  the  Nigtlla  sativa,  the  black 
or  black  curomin.  (Isa.  xxviii. 
\  This  plant  is  an  exception  in 
ler  JRanuncitlaceae,  to  which  it 
I ;  the  other  species  being 
nu,  but  thia  being  pleasant  and 
2tf7 


aromatic,  was  used  bv  the  Hebrews 
for  the  seasoning  of  food.  They 
cultivated  it  like  cummin  in  ploughed 
fields. — See  Rtb. 

FLACr*  The  word  ahhu  rendered 
•*meadow,"(Gen.  xli.  2, 18,)  and  ••flag," 
(Job  viii.  11,)  is  an  Egyptian  word,  sig- 
nifying marth  grasSf  reedt,  bulruaheSf 
sedgey  everrthing  green  which  grows  in 
wet  grounds.  (Gen.  xli.  2, 18;  Isa.  xix. 
7;  Eccles.  xl.  16.)  The  Hebrew  word 
suphj  rendered  '•flags,'  (Ex.  ii.  8,  5; 
xix.  6,)  and  "weeds,"  (Jon.  ii.  6,)  sig- 
nifies rushj  reedy  aedge^  or  perhaps  alga 
or  seG'Weed.  (Jon.  ii.  6.)  Hence  yam 
suph=8eA  of  sedge,  i.e.,  the  Arabian 
Gulf  or  Bed  Sea,  which  abounds  in  sea- 
weed. (Ex.  X.  10;  xiii.  18;  xv^  4 ; 
Num.  xiv.  26  ;  Dent.  i.  40 ;  Ps.  cvi.  7, 
9,  22;  cxxxvi.  18.)  In  Ex.  ii.  8,  6; 
Isa.  xix.  6,  suph  denotes  the  rush,  buU 
rushy  growing  in  the  Nile.   The  aquatic 

f slants  of  the  Nile,  particularly  of  the 
otus  kind,  were  reaped  in  as  regular  as 
the  harvest  of  flax  and  corn. — See  Reei>» 

FLAGON.  The  Hebrew  word  ofh- 
ishahy  rendered  "flngon,"  does  not  sig- 
nify a  vesael  or  measurey  but  p:o  >erly  a 
pressed  or  compacted  cake  of  dried 
grapes  or  raisin.«.  (2  Sam.  vi.  19;  1 
Cbron.  xvi.  3 ;  Hos.  iii.  1  ;  Sol.  Song* 
ii.  5.)  They  differed  from  dry  grapes 
or  raisins  not  pressed  into  the  form  of 
cakes;  (I  Sam.  xxv.  IS ;)  and  also  from 
figs  pressed  into  cakes.  In  Isa.  xxii. 
24,  the  Hebrew  words  keli  nehalim^ 
rendered  "  vessels  of  flagons,"  in  tho 
margin,  "  instruments  of  viols,"  pro- 
perly signify  "  vessels  of  bottles  ;"  the 
term  is  also  rendered  "a  bottle  of 
potters."    (Isa.  xxx.  14,  margin.) 

FLAX.  The  Hebrew  wordpishtah  is 
properly  rcndered"flax."  In  the  earliest 
ages,  flax — linum  usitatissimum — was 
one  of  tho  most  important  objects  of 
agriculture  and  trade  in  Egypt,  an<l  is 
so  still.  (Ex.  ix.  31  ;  Isa.  ix.  19.^ 
Not  only  the  harvest  of  this  plant,  but 
its  manufacture,  is  represented  on  the 
ancient  tombs  of  E<!ypt  ;  and  tho 
spinning  of  flax  appears  to  have  em- 
ployed, in  that  country,  whole  com- 
munities. The  "fine  linen"  manu« 
f actured  from  it  was  used  by  the  Egyp- 
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tiant  as  an  article  of  dress,  and  also  for 
enveloping  the  dead  after  embalming. 
Fine  cotton  was  al«o  much  used  forihe 
Sftme  purpose.  Flax  inas  caUirated  in 
Palestine,  even  before  the  Hebrews 
CO'  qaered  the  conntrr.  (Josh.  ii.  6.) 
The  spinning  of  flax  and  cotton  v&s 
ancientlv  the  labonr  of  tlie  most  noble 
ladicf«.  '(ProT.  xxxi.  13— 24:  Ilo?.  ii. 
o— 9.)  Lines  and  cords  were  often  male 
of  Aax.  Mudg.  XV.  13.  14  ;  Eaek.  xl.3.) 
•*  Tow  "  is  men  lion  vhI  in  Jnd^.  xvi.  9 ; 
I«a.  i.  31.  Tiie  word  *•  tow."  in  Isa 
xliii.  17,  dcsi{;nates  the  "wick**  of  a 
taper  or  lamp.  The  gentleness  of  Mes- 
siah's reign,  and  His  sympathy  with 
the  broken-hearted,  are  referred  to: 
**  The  bruised  reed  lie  will  not  break, 
and   the   smoking   flax   He  will   not 

?ucnch.*'  (I?a.  xJii.  3 ;  Matt.  xii.  20.; 
ie  will  no:  cxtinji^uish  the  faint  and 
almost  expiring  light ;  lie  will  not 
add  to  their  sorrows;  bnt  will  speak 
peace  and  comfort  to  the  oppressed,  and 
strenqth^n  the  faith  of  the  wavering. 

FLKA.  This  insect,  in  the  East,  is 
often  used  as  a  popular  emblem  for  in- 
ftignificance.  David  in  bis  address  to 
S;iul,  (1  Sam.  xxiv.ll;  xxvi. 20.) likens 
himself  to  a  '*  single  flea  f*  importing, 
that  while  it  cost  8aul  much  pains  to 
catch  him,  he  would  obtain  very  little 
advantage  from  it.  Owing  to  the  habits 
of  the  lower  orders,  fleas  abound  so 
profusely  in  Syria,  especially  during 
the  sprinsr,  in  the  streets,  and  dusty 
bazaars,  that  persons  of  condition  al- 
ways change  their  long  dresses  upon 
Tcturninc:  home.  It  has  been  said  that 
*''  the  king  of  the  fleas  holds  his  court 
at  Tiberias  ;*'  but  many  other  places 
produce  them  in  equal  abundance. 

FLESH.  This  term  is  of  extensive 
application  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  ap- 
])1icd  to  the  whole  animal  creation. 
(Gen.  vi.  13,  17,  19;  vii.  15,  IG,  21; 
viii.  17.)  To  the  human  race,  mankind. 
(Gen  vi.  12  ;  Lsn.  xl.  5,  G  ;  Luke  iii.  C ; 
John  xvii.  2 ;  1  Pet.  i.  24 ;  Horn.  iii. 
20;  Ileb.  ii.  14.)  ''Flesh,*'  or  the 
bodv,  as  distinguished  from  '^soul/'  or 
"  snirit."  (Job  xix.  2G  ;  John  vi.  62  ; 
Col.  ii.  6  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  G.)  Ir  denotes  the 
incarnat'Mii  uf  Christ.  (John  i.  14 :  1 
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Tim,iILlC;Heb.T.7;  1  JohntT.S,).) 
*•  Flesh "  is  also  naed  for  the  teeiet 
parts;  (Gen.  xviL  II ;  Ex.  xxrilL42; 
Ler.  XT.  2,  3,  7,  16,  19 ;  Exek.  xxii 
20:  2  Pet.  iL  10;  Jade  7;  Pror. ?. 
11 :)  and  for  the  rite  of  drcameiaoo. 
',Gen.XTii.  11;  Kom  iL28;  SCor.zi. 
IS:  Gal.  iii.  3;  Eph.  ii.  11.)  The  tern 
'-  flesh  **  also  denotes  the  carnal  nstvNi 
the  appetites  and  propensities,  whtck 
in  the  nnregencrate,  enslare  the  intel- 
lect, and  keep  the  apirit  under  eoa- 
demnatioD.  (Rom.  rii.  5 ;  riii  1, 4,5| 
8  :  Gal.  r.  16.  17 ;  Eph.  ii.  3.) 

FLIES.  The  Hebrew  word  tM 
is  probably  the  general  word  for  '*flj* 
Some  think  that  a  particular  fly  i<  M 
be  understood  by  the  '*  xebub  ;**  andia 
Isa.  Tii.  18,  they  refer  it  to  the  lsi|» 
and  tronblesome  Ethiopian  fly,  csUfld 
:imb  by  the  Arabs.  If  the  poiionofll 
fly,  glossina  mortitnni,  called  Uetit  bf 
the  natives,  which  according  to  Dr. 
Livingstone,  infests  some  districts  sf 
South  Africa,  anciently  had  its  habitat 
in  the  region  referred  to  by  the  proplM^ 
the  passage  in  Isa.  rii.  18  mav  refer  to 
it.  This  insect,  whose  pccnliar  ban 
when  once  heanl  by  the  traveller  cii 
never  be  forgotten,  is  not  much  lsr|tf 
than  the  common  house  fly,  yet  iti 
bite  is  certain  death  to  the  ox,  hoiMi 
and  dog.  The  bite  of  the  tsetse  doM 
not  immediately  startle  the  ox  ai  tbi 
gad-fly  does ;  but  in  a  few  days  eina- 
ciation  commences,  and  goes  on  anil" 
terruptcdly,  sometimes  for  monthft 
and,  as  no  cure  is  known,  the  pooc 
animal  perishes  in  a  state  of  cxtroM 
exhaustion.  The  bite  of  this  insect  ii 
perfectly  harmless  in  man ;  and  thi 
mule,  ass,  goat,  and  wild  animill 
enjoy  the  same  immunity;  and  ercB 
calves,  so  loner  as  they  continue  to  •■c^ 
the  cows.  The  insect  designated  ^ 
the  term  arob,  which  constituted  tti 
fourth  plague,  which  fell  upon  thi 
E;!yptians,  is  supposed  to  have  been  A 
s]>ecics  of  gad- fit/,  exceedingly  trouble- 
Konio  to  man  and  beast,  and  so  callc^ 
from  its  sucking  the  blood.  (Ex.  riiL 
1 7_28  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45  ;  cv.  31.)  TU 
nioAt  numerous  and  troublesome  iniedt 
in  Egypt  arc  the  flics ;  their  pcrtinaci^ 
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ies  tbe  motft  patient.  Mn.  Poole 
rres :  **  As  to  the  Termin  of  Egypt, 
Dj  think  thmt  the  flies  occasion  the 
iest  annojance,  so  abundant  are 

and  so  ustressing."  The  miracle 
▼ed  in  the  plagne  of  flies  maj,  pro- 
%  have  consisted,  partlr  at  least, 
e  insects  being  brongbt  against 
frptians  in  so  sreat  an  abundance 
ig  winter.  In  £cc1.  x.  I,  it  is  said, 
omons,  or  deadly,  flies  canse  the 
lecary's  ointment  to  stink."    As 

thoogh  a  diminatire  creature, 
lint  and  corrupt  much  precious 
me ;  so  a  small  mixture  of  foUj 
Bdiscretion  will  tarnish  the  repu< 
1  of  one  who,  in  other  respects,  is 
vise  and  honourable:  and  so  much 
ore,  because  of  the  malignity  and 
titnde  of  mankind,  who  are  dis- 
.  rather  to  censure  one  error,  than 
nmend  many  excellencies. 
INT.    The  Hebrew  word  hkalia- 

rendered  '*  flint,*'  in  Deut.  Tiii. 
xxii.  13 ;  Job  xxriii.  9  ;  Ps.  cxir. 
L  1.  7y  seems  to  denote  a  particu- 
nd  of  hard  stone  or  rock,  proba- 
aqite  or  porphyry ;  both  of  which 
»ondant  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
irord  tzor=A  sharp  precipitous 
a  stone,  is  rendered  "flint ;"  (Is.i. 

£sek.  iii.  9;)  and  *^ sharp  stone." 
r.25.)  Tbe silicious mineral,  flint, 
lot  seem  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
sw  Scriptnres,  unless  the  ancient, 

of  stone  were  of  flint.  (Ex.  iv. 
>sh.  T.  2, 3.^  Flint  nerer  assumes 
»rm  of  rock,  occurring  only  in 
and  usually  in  the  form  of  nodules, 
:  tabular  masses,  liccent  investi- 
18  have  traced  the  organic  orii^in 
■flint -masses  to  the  foecal  pellets 
I  fed  whales.  '  A  thin  section  of 

placed  under  the  microscope, 
its  the  spicules  of  sponges,  frug- 
I  of  diatomaccic,  and  other  mi- 
»pic  creatures,  which  had  formed 
imentary  matter  of  the  jelly-like 

so  abundant  in  the  ocean,  and 
mown  to  mariners  under  the  ap- 
i-m  of  '*  whale-food."  The  pel- 
ischar^ed  by  the  whales,  thus  con- 
l  of  silicious  matter,  after  repos- 
irough  geologic  periods  on  the 
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floor  of  the  pcean,  hare  been  Qpheaved 
with  their  calcareous  or  chalky  bed, 
while  the  sea  has  rolled  away  into 
other  channels.  Silex  or  flint  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  vege* 
table  bodies ;  spirally  into  the  husk 
and  stems  of  wheat  and  other  grasses, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
greatest  amount  of  strength  with  the 
least  amount  of  material.  Flints 
abound  in  nearly  all  the  plains  and 
▼alleys  through  which  the  Hebrews 
wandered.  In  the  northward  desert, 
low  hills  of  chalk  occur,  as  well  as 
frequent  tracts  of  chalky  soil,  for  tho 
most  part  overspread  with  black  flints. 
Chalk  abounds  in  many  parts  of  Pales- 
tine ;  and  here,  of  course,  as  else- 
where, chalk  and  flint  occur  in  constant 
connection.  The  flinty  nodules  are, 
however,  not  confined  to  the  chalky 
tract«,  but  appear  also  in  the  sandy 
plains  and  valleys 

FLOCK.— See  Fold. 

FLOOD.  The  narrative  of  this  ter- 
rible event — ^which  occurred  about  1056 
years  after  the  creation  of  Adam,— 
was  probably  written  by  Noah  or  Shem, 
is  fully  given  in  tho  venerable  records 
incorporated  by  Moses  in  the  book  of 
Genesis.  (Gen.  vi.  1 1 — viii.  14.)  The 
general  belief  which  has  prevailed,  and 
is  found  in  the  traditional  history  of 
every  region,  respecting  the  deluge,  so 
carefully  described  in  the  inspired  nar- 
rative, is  very  remarkable.  And  tho 
very  fact,  that  every  nation  tells  its 
own  story  about  it,  comfurmably  to  tbe 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  its  an- 
nals, sufiicicntly  attests  that  it  must 
have  been  derived  from  one  and  the 
same  locality,  the  seat  of  the  family  of 
Noah,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
before  the  nations  ^^werc  scattered  and 
peeled,"  when  their  language  and  their 
namewcr^onc.  But  it  will  be  observed, 
that  between  the  universality  of  histori- 
cal tradition,  and  a  geographical  uni- 
rcrsality  of  the  deluge  itself,  there  is 
no  necessary  connection.  Indeed  the 
terms  of  the  inspired  narrative  scarcely 
oblige  us  to  understand  a  delu|;e  simul- 
taneous and  universal  for  everv  part  of 
the  earth's  surface.    It  is  well  known 
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t«r=i?  2t  "aW"  *''i  -fTerr.*"  ar»  of- 

an.tii:  ia  i:.;=:":<r  or  q::i7::i:T :  ani 
thi:  :-e  i^r-n  -earih"  :*  fr<\;a€ailT 
c*<i  for  :ie  r.:.-"  --.r*  cf  ih*  eArth, 
or  cf  a  ciuairr:  ^Ge^.  x:x.  31  :  xU- 
5-;.  :7  :  Ex-  IX*  O.  V.  k».  '22,  2o  :  x.  5, 
1>:  Dfct.  i:.  25:  A::*  i:.  5:  C.l.  i. 
*2.j:  wLec:e ;:  «^<r:«  rtAfonible  :o  in- 
fer ha:  the  cr.-.versdl  :cnns  in  G^fa.  ri. 
1 7.  hive  their  prorer  rcferenc* :  >  man- 
k'.nJ.  "the  world  vf  tt?  nrpodiT."*  ^2 
Pet.  i:.  5.}  :hc  subjic:?  of  sa.lt.  whos* 
fli^itioui  charao:or  cried  for  a  condign 
manifestation  cf  Jehovah's  di^rleasure. 
If  so  roach  of  tse  e.irth's  sorface  was 
OTertiowed  as  was  occapiei  bj  the 
he  man  race,  both  the  phT$ioal  and  the 
moral  ends  <.if  that  awful  visitation  were 
fallr  ancwered.  Those  who  maintain 
that  the  delate  was  w^itV^r*.?/  in  extent, 
coniider.  thai  not  only  the  bones  and 
sl:e!'s.  an-i  other  entomboi  orcanic  re- 
mains, chiefly  of  cxtinc;  specie*,  but 
that  nearly  all  the  snperticial  drift, 
consisting  of  sand,  cravcl.  bowlders ; 
and  even  the  depositions,  the  fractures, 
the  dislocations,  the  denudations*  the 
transport  of  materials,  and  the  entire 
formation  of  strata — of  several  miles  in 
thickness — were  the  efT.cts  of  one  and 
the  same  cause,  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
during  the  period  of  three  hundred  and 
eif^hty  days !  But  these  remarkable 
appearances  on  and  beneaih  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  are  immensely  more 
remote  than  the  deluge  of  Noah  or  even 
the  creation  of  man.  They  yield  evi- 
dences of  repeated  paroxyisms  of  inter- 
nal energy,  accompanied  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  mount<iin-chains,  and  followed 
by  mighty  waves  desolating  whole 
regions  of  the  earth ;  but  yet  limited 
and  marked  with  characters  of  iude- 
pendant  action  and  divcrsiiy  of  time. 
No  certain  traces  have  vet  been  found 
of  any  great  diluviau  catastrophe  which 
wc  can  afllrm  to  have  occurred  within 
the  period  that  man  has  been  a  sojourn- 
er on  the  surf  ice  of  the  earth.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  the  waters  of  the  Noachian 
deluge  noticed  in  sacred  history,  are 
described  to  have  been  gradual,  and  of 
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shcr:  dsratioiiv  fo  that  thcr  woaMhtn 
i-r^daccd  comparatirelj  utUe  chingi 
on  the  surface  of  the  coantiy  they 
cv^rdowed.    And  shonld  there  beisj 
physical  monuments  of  the  tnnsieiit 
no^.-d  still  in  existence,  their  traceiett 
BO  longer  be  distin^iahed  froia other 
d'sturbances,  which  have  occurred  it 
c.nerent  eras  of  time,  and  at  great  re* 
spec  live  distances,  on  the  crust  of  dM 
eaith.    Indeed  accurate  geologiciliB" 
ve:s: lotion  has  shown,  that  there  nerer 
was  a  period,  since  any  vestigei  occur 
of  the  existence  of  organized  creatnniy 
when  the  earth  did  not  possess  a  varied 
face :  partly  dry  land  with  its  vegetable 
and  animal  occupiers,  and  partly  tlM 
wide  damain  of  waters  possessing  their 
numerous  inhabitants.  It  thus  app^ 
that  the  Noachian  deluge  was  limited 
in  extent,  and  confined  to  the  regies 
inhabited  br  man.    And  in  the  awfd 
catastrophe,  the  sacred  narrative  Vf 
forms  us,  "  the  fountains  of  the  gteifi 
deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windo*! 
of   heaven  were  opened,"  i.e.,  *'d* 
ocean  overflowed,  while  the  rais  de- 
scended in  vast  quantities;"  implTiBS 
that  natural  forces,  miraculously  ibB^ 
mimed  into  action,  produced  the delngSi 
The  seat  of  the  antediluvian  populatiot 
was  undoubtedly  in  western  Asia,   b 
this  region.  Dr.  j.  Pye  Smith,  observe!^ 
**  a  large  district— the  site  of  Meiopoci' 
mia  and  Persia,and  part  of  Aflfghanistil 
and  Turkestan,  taken  generally— erei 
in  the  present  day,  lies  considerably 
below  tlie  level  of  the  sea.   It  must  sol 
be  forgotten  that  six  weeks  of  contiased 
rain  would  not  give  an  amount  of  witcr 
fonv-times  thai  which  fell  on  thefii^ 
or  a  subsequent  day ;  for  eraporatioi 
would  be  continually  carrying  npthi 
water,  to  be  condensed  and  to  fail  agaia; 
so  that  the  same  mass  of  water  wosU 
return  many  times.     If,  then,  in  addh 
tion  to  the  tremendous  rain,  we  np" 
pose  an  elevation  of  the  Persian  sid 
Indian  Seas,  or  a  subsidence  of  theii* 
habited  land  toward  the  sonth,  we  sbtU 
have  snflicient  causes,  in  the  hand  of 
Almighty  justice,  for  submennnfC^ 
district,  covering  its  hills,  and  dostrof* 
ing  all  living  beings  vithia  its  lioiilib 
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-fxeept  those  whom  Divine  merer  pre* 
■erred  in  the  ark.  The  draining  off  of 
tlie  waters  would  be  effected,  by  a  re- 
tirn  of  the  bed  of  the  Sea  to  a  lower 
lerel,  or  by  the  elevation  of  some  tracts 
<f  Uod,  which  would  leave  channels 
aad  slopes  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
vater  to  flow  back  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  while  ihe  lower  part  remained  a 
greAt  Uke,  or  an  inland  Sea,  the  Cas- 
pian. This  is  not  the  only  mode  in 
vbich  an  elevation  of  a  vast  body  of 
Waters  may  be  conceived  as  probable, 
and  as  adequate  to  the  production  of 
the  effect,  it  is  c^itablished  by  abund- 
•ot  evidence  that,  through  a  period 
feolopcally  recent,  a  district  lying  im- 
Bediatelv  north  of  the  primeval  seat 
«f  mankind,  was  occupied  by  an  inland 
Sea.  more  than  equal  in  exfent  to  the 
existing  Mediterranean.  The  shores 
tndbaitin  uf  this  ancient  Sea  are  incon- 
trorertibly  determined  by  littoral  and 
Barioe  remains.  It  is  also  certain  that 
itpeated  elevations  and  subsidences  of 
the  region  still  further  to  the  north  have 
taken  place.  One  such  elevation,  pro- 
ceeding gradually  for  forty  days,  would 
throw  southward  such  a  body  of  water 
ii  would  produce  the  effect  described ; 
tad  the  cessation  might  leave  the  sepa- 
nte  basins  of  the  Aral,  the  Caspian, 
sod  the  Euxine  Seas,  in  a  state  to  be 
hroaght  to  their  present  form  by  the 
Foj^trss  of  evaporation  and  drying." 
"—See  Ark,  and  Ararat. 

FLOOR.— See  Threshing. 

Ff.OUR.—See  Mill. 

FLOWER.  The  Hebrew  word 
iau,  and  the  Greek  anthos.  are  the  ge- 
neral terms  for  **  flower."  (Num.  xvii. 
B;  Job  xiv.  2  ;  Fs.  ciii.  15;  Isa.  xxviii. 
l;xl.  Q—S;  1  Kings  vi.  18.  29,  32; 
Jamesi.10,11;  lPet.i.24.)  Thelleb- 
hrew  words  nitzlzak,  (Gen.  xl.  10 ;,  Job 
XT.  53  ;  Isa.  xviii.  5 ;  Sol.  Song  ii.  12.) 
wofiperahh,  (Ex.  :^v.33;xxvii.  17.  20; 
Ham.  viii.  4  ;  xvii.  8 ;  Isa.  v.  24  ;  Nah. 
i4.)are  also  used  for  afiowei\  specially 
U^om,  Flowers  grow  in  great  variety 
lad  abundance  on  the  mountains  and 
plaios  of  Palestine.  Travellers  have 
Botkeed  different  species  of  anemone, 
xinimciilns,  crocus^  tulip,  narcissus,  hy- 
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acinth,  lily,  violet,  aster,  pink,  iris,  as<* 
phodcl,  dafiFodil,  crowfoot,  wind-flower, 
willow-herb,  hyssop,  drasron- wort,  peri^ 
winkle,  squill,  the  spiked  veronica, 
white  clover,  jasamine,  thehenna plant ; 
also  the  cistus,  white  or  red,  sometimes 
called  the  rose  of  Sharon  ;  and  a  flower 
resembling  the  hollyhock,  and  several 
others,  which,  by  their  variety  and 
multitude,  perfume  the  air  and  yield  a 
very  lovely  prospect.  We  have  seen 
specimens  of  several  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  from  Palestine.  The  prertv  red 
flower  of  the  nomen  plant  abounds  on 
the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys  of 
Sinai. 

FLUTE.  The  Chaldee  word  mash- 
rokitha,  rendered  ** flute,"  signities  a 
pipe^syrinx,  (Dan.  iii.5, 7. 10,  15.)  This 
instrument  may  have  had  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Hebrew  hhaiU  rendered 
"pipe,"  in  1  Sam.  x.  5;  Isa.  v.  12; 
XXX.  29  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  3G ;  1  Kings  i.  40, 
margin,  *' flute."  Both  of  them  were 
made  out  of  reed,  and  were  not  unlike 
the  shawm.  The  Greek  anlos^  rendered 
**pipe,"  bad  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
flageolet.  (1  Cor.  xiv.  7 ;  llev.  xviii.  22 ; 
Matt.  ix.  23.) 

FLUX.  Another  name  for  the  dy- 
sentry.  (Acts  xxviii.  8.)  Dr  Mead 
considers  the  disease  of  which  king  Je- 
horam  died,  to  have  been  a  severe  dy- 
sentry.   (2  Chron.  xxi  15,  18,  19.) 

FLY.— See  Flies. 

FOLD.  An  uncovered  enclosure, 
often  made  of  hurdles,  in  which  during 
the  summer  months  the  flocks  are  kept 
by  night  or  at  noon.  They  were  usually 
divided  into  two  parts,  for  the  sheep 
and  the  goats.  (Judp.  v.  IG.)  They  are 
also  called  "sheepfolds,"  orshecpcotes. 
(Num.  xxxii.  16,  24,  30  ;  2  Sam.  vii.  8; 
Zeph.  ii.  G.)  In  the  East  it  is  common 
for  shepherds  'to  make  use  of  ruined 
cdiflces  to  shelter  their  flocks.  (Eeck. 
XXV.  5;Isa.  xiii.  19;  xvii.  2;  xxxii.  14.) 
The  expression  in  Ps.lxviii.  13,  **  though 
ye  have  lien  among  the  pots,"  would  be 
better  rendered,  *'  thongh  ye  have  lien 
among  the  folds;"  spoken  proverbially 
of  shepherds  and  husbandmen  living  in 
leisure  and  quiet.  In  John  x.  IG,  our 
Lord  predicts  the  admission  of  the  Gen- 
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Xi  xll  ;-  •  : .  **  -  r?  :  f  : :  *  c;  -  = ;  r  f-il- 
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f:^::::.:~i5  c:-.=:--  :*:;;:■?  y.Ah.  &r 
iIa:  nm  w.'.i;  1  f:.  i-.i  ibersf.r-.  aM 
or-  r>.::~eA-.  t. il  &.--::— were  fret- 
1t  jT-ve-  AS'z.ii.'.  :^  ::.i  i-irrxn  ««,  :o 
Ke  u*si  i  &$  fr:  /r  i«  tj  •.-:i.  I*  f  '-.-i :  the 

fer.t*  vf  r'tv-:  :<  were  r  v,:2  Iv  Jehtv 
TA*t. ::.r-.  uj'.  >L*t5,  a*  Iv?  *  -a:  ir.irtals 
tbtfv  jh.'V.i  4V<:*  3  fr:T».  in  i  &5  lo 
whA:  :hiv  «hou'.i  =?<?.  L:v.  xi.  o — 
S-)  :  n:::':.  x.r.  4—::.  Tr.e  :  o-i  of  :lt 
Iloi-rew*  o;r.*  *".e\:  cL.«.:ir  of ":  read,  t^- 
cet^Mc*.  fr«.:<— 2rf«.a  Ar.l  iTv*er\e-l. 
ho ::  ■,  y,  i : .  '.  k .  c  i:  r, .  *.  c  :oi rr ,  ":  :•. : t e r.  o il. 
and  vi.c:«o.  ,0or.  xx^.  iv.>.  ;'.4  :  Nurr. 
x:.4,:.:r.:.k.x%  .  ■;./  F;^sh»d* served 
up  as  fc<::v..:«.  or  v,  .:?;  a  «Tir;:r  was 
prt?or.t.  v;;.:'.  xv:  :.  7  :  D.u:.  xr.  U\ 
2.^;  LAo  xv.  '^X  T:.e  rie<i  tf  :h? 
••faiijil  c.ilf,"  /.I. :  ».f  i\.::i-i  ox:r.  w:r>; 
peculiarlv  c.*:jfmcii:  »Gck.  xv:  i.  7: 
xli.  2;  rs.iin.  xvi.  t?  ^ :  xxvi.:.  24:  2 
Sdiii.  vi.  Kf :  ?  als  » of  the  *hc:p  :in  i  coal 
kind,  fariu-ul.irly  of  l.ini**  a::d  kid*. 
The  animal  uss  slain  hv  the  nuisrerof 
the  family,  an;!  the  c'K)at-;j:  a]<o  wa« 
done  hv  his  wife,  ylien.  xvi:i.  2 — S: 
xxvii.  a.  4,  0.  10;  JudiT.vi.llV^  Allihe 
flosh  of  the  sliiin  aninril,  o'ahv  to  the 
d-rtioiiliy  of  prcservinj:  it  in  a  w.irni  cH- 
in:ito  uncorruj'ted.  wait  commonl  v  cook- 
ed at  once.— Sec  Ci-t.-VN.  and  MrAi.**. 
FOOL.  This  term,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, denotes  a  Piupid  or  ah  surd  per- 
son, whi>se  eonduel  is  not  rcsnlared  hy 
the  dicrates  of  re.»S''>n  and  roli^'-on. 
(IN.  xiv.  1 :  2  Sim.  x  ii.  1:5;  Trov,  xix. 
1,  20  ;  XX.  3  ;  M  ill,  vil.  2*J  ;  xx.ii.  17  ; 
Kom.  i.  22 ;  1  Cur.  i.  27  ;  iv.  10;  xv. 
21)2 
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-  fooL**  fipiifies  rebel,  apoitate,  miiex^ 

-  an: :  acd  inpliea  not  onl/  an  angrj 
.  reaper,  bj  w&ich  snchieTeraUvROigi 

u  p.nompced,  bnt  a  scornfal,  eontea^ 
•  nioBi  feeling,  which  when  **expreiiM 
'  «i:hoat  cause,"  exposes  the  indiTidotl 
«ho  IS  nnder  its  Influence  to  etenil 
pa«?i<bment.  (Matt.  r.  22.) 
.      FOOTMAN.     The  Hebrew  woH, 
r>ij!i,  rendered  ''footman,**  is  used  only 
13  a  militanr  sense,  sipnifTioit /oot* 
*-'I*rr,    (Ex.  xii.  87;  Num.  xi.  81; 
Jad;.  XX.  2;  1  Sam.  ir.  10;  xr.  4;  S 
S&ai.  X.  6 :  1  Chron.  xviii.  4 ;  xix.  18; 
Jfr.  xii.  a.)    The  word  ra/x,  rendered 
■;po*i,"  (Job  ix.  25 ;  Jcr.  li.  31,)  wg- 
nes  a  ruR^rr,  cMriVr.  also  a  mnniog 
f'>:-:ma-i.  who  ran  before  the  cbsrioC 
of  a  prinee.  (1  Sam.  riii.  11 ;  2  Sam. 
XT.  1  :  1  Kings  i.  5.)    Also  the  foefr- 
r:ii:i'd  and  roj^n/  mesifenpers  of  the  Heb- 
rew kinj:«  :  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17;  S  KiD{^ 
X.  L'3:  xi.  0:  2 Chron  xii.  10,  n;xxiiL 
:  12:   XXX.  G,  10:)  probably  the  saflM 
wfao  are  called  "Felethites."  (I   Kinp 
'.  :.  o.  14.  27: 2Sam.  xv.  1, 3.)  Thetsma 
'  term,  rendered  **postii,''  denotes  the 
.  moar.:ed  couriers  of  the  Persians,  wbfr 
carried  the  royal  edicts  to  the  proriil- 
cc^.  :  K<t.  iii.  13,  15  ;  viii.  14.) 

FO<.»TST00L.      Kings  when  en- 
throned in   stale,   reqoircil  a  **foot- 
[  stool  :**  at  which  the  applicanti  boved. 
:  down,  and  rendered  homage.  (2  Chron. 
:  ix.  1 5.)    The  Divine  glory,  which  re- 
'  siicd  between  the  cherubim,  is  repre- 
sented as  usin;;  the  ark  as  a  footstool 
:  ..  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2:  Pdi.xcix.  5;cxxxil. 
'7.)     So  the  earth  is  called  God's  foot- 
'  stool  by  the  s  imc  expressive  figure 
w  h:ch  represents  heaven  as  His  throne 
;^l*<.  rx.  I  :  Isa.  Ixvi.  1  ;  Matt.  t.  35.) 
FOKI).    The  Jordan,  the  Jabbok, 
and  the  Arnon,  had  several  fordsble 
place?,  wiiich  of  course,   were  more 
numeruus  in  summer  thau  in  winter  or 
sprin;:,  when  the  streams  were  swollen 
with  the  rains  or  melted  snow.    Tbs 
for.'s  were  well  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. \\h'\  on  several  occa>ions,  guard 
ed  ilicm.  to  vrevent  the  passage  over 
the  rivers.    The  oldc<t  bridge  existing 
in  Palcstiue  is  over  the  Jordan,  north 
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of  the  L:ikc  Gcnnesarct.  (Josh.  ii.  7 ; 
«ladg.iu.2d;  viK24;xii.5;  Gen.  xxxii. 
2S;  Im.  xri.  2.) — See  Ffbky-Boat. 
ItiBEHEAD.  .  Marks  upon  the 
Ibnhead,  for  distingaishing  purposes, 
«n  frequently  mentioned  iu  the  Scrip- 
tutM,  In  Esck.  iz.  i,  5,  an  angel  is 
commitsioned  to  go  through  the  cttj  of 
Jemsalem.  and  mark  upon  the  forehead 
•U  vho  should  be  exempted  from 
Ike  approach!  tig  slaughter.  So  in  Kev. 
in,  if  the  mark  or  seal  upon  the  fore* 
VatU  of  the  Christian  Jews,  wa5  both 
the  symbol  and  pledge  of  exemption 
iram  slaughter,  in  the  destruction  of 
JerB.«aIem.  This  mark  upon  the  fore- 
liead,  asthe  pledge  of  tajet^y  is  different 
from  the  name  upon  the  mure,  which  is 

g'reDasthe  reward  of  victory.  (Kev. 
170  Herodotus,  (ii.  113.)  speaks  of 
the  worshippers  of  a  certain  deity  as 
^ring  his  name  branded  on  them ;  and 
aoch  was  the  custom  of  the  idolatrous 
fiiaduft,  in  having  the  tiluk  or  mark 
«f  different  colours  placed  upon  the 
torehead,  indicative  of  the  followers  of 
"Veesbnu  or  Seera.  So  also,  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  beast  arc  represented 
W  bearing  his  mark,  by  having  his 
•nubol,  or  letters  mystically  expressing 
9ai  name,  impressed  on  their  right 
^d,  or  upon  their  foreheads,  as  the 
teken  of  their  subjection  to  him.  (Ilev. 
XiillC — 18;xiv.  9,  11 ;  Xfi.  2;  xix. 
20;  XX.  4  ;  3  Mace.  ii.  29.)  In  Isa.  iii. 
2i,i  *' burning'*  or  brand,  is  mentioned 
ii  i  mark  of  servile  disgrace.  The 
jBonaos  usually  marked  their  soldiers 
U  the  Aand ;  and  their  slaves  in  the 
fmkind, 

FOREIGNER.      A   sojourner    or 

ttnnger,   living  in  another  country 

vithoat  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  (Ex. 

XiL45;  Ps.  xxxix.  12;  Eph.  ii.  19.) 

Thoagh  not  permitted  to  taike  part  in 

the  dvil  or  religions  polity,  foreigners 

*u«  to  be  treated  with  kindness  by 

the  Hebrews.  (Ex.  xxiii.  9  ;  Lev.  xix. 

10;xxv.C;  Deut.  xxiv.  17.)  Onsubmit- 

tng  to  circnmcision,  they  were  placed 

Oithe  same  footing  with  the  chosen 

people;  (Ex.   xii.  480  and   became 

Batoralifed  in  the  third   generation. 

(Deat  xxii.  7, 8.) — See  Frbedom. 
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FOREKNOWLEDGE.  The  attri- 
bute which  is  coninioiily  termed 
foreknowledge  or  prescience,  is  de- 
scribed as  something  peculiar  to  tho 
essense 

xl 

xlviii.  3 — 8.)  As  we  do  not  know  that 
the  Divine  cuni^ciousncss  is  suiijcct  to 
the  law  of  succession,  it  would  appear 
that  the  term  **  fnrcknowlcdgc"  is  used 
in  condescension  to  our  capucitr  ;  and 
that  lie,  whose  name  is  **Is,  and  Was, 
and  Will  Be,'*  (Kev.  iv.  8.)  neccs«jarily 
sees,  in  Uis  high  watch  tuwcr  of  eter- 
nity, all  past  and  future  events,  as  if 
they  were  centered  in  the  instant  now : 
*'  Of  Uis  understanding  there  is  no 
number.*'  (Ps.  cxlvii.  5,  margin.)  And 
as  God  is  the  author  of  c  reutiu II,  lie*  must 
be  most  perfectly  acquainted  witli  His 
works ;  and  nothing  however  minute 
or  recondite,  can  be  unknown  to  Ilim. 
(Isa.  xl.  28;  I'rov.  iii.  19,  20;  Jer.  Ii. 
15  ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  15 ;  Matt.  x.  29,  30 ; 
Acts  XV.  18  ;  Ileb.  iv.  13  ;  1  John  iii. 
20.)  And  it  is  evident  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world,  and  from  tho 
prediction  of  future  events,  which 
actually  come  to  pass,  that  Gud  has  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  future  events  in 
the  natural  world,  and  likewise  of  the 
free  actions  of  His  creatures.  (Jer.  i. 
5  ;  Matt.  xx.  Id,  19  ;  xxiv.  2.)  There- 
fore, God  possesses  the  most  perfect 
knowledge,  not  only  of  everything 
which  actually  exists  or  has  existed ; 
but  also  of  all  things  possible,  whether 
they  are  such  as  shall  hereafter  occur, 
or  whether  they  shidl  never  have 
actual  existence.  (Jer.  xxxviii.  17 — 20; 
1  Sam.  xxiii.  11— 13;  Mutt.  xi.  21—23; 
Luke  X.  13;  xxii.  G7,  C8.)  Yet  tho 
Divine  foreknowledge  of  human  actions 
is  not  inconsistent  with  human  free- 
dom ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  tho  certainty  of 
His  foreknowledge  of  an  action,  and 
His  foreknowledge  causing  tlie  certain- 
ty of  tho  same  action.  As  human 
actions  are  not  future  because  they  are 
foreknown,  but  foreknown  because 
they  are  future,  the  Divine  prescience 
cannot  impose  any  necessity  upon  tha 
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liberty  of  the  haman  will.  ArminiuB 
has  well  observed,  "  It  follows  there- 
fore,  that  the  prescience  of  Ood  is 
infallible  on  account  of  the  infinity  of 
His  knowled(;e.  This  truth  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  grasping ;  but  the 
mo<le  by  which  it  is  a  truth,  is  known 
to  God  alone.  But  since  we  are  not 
able  certainly  to  foreknow  anything  in 
any  other  manner  than  on  account  of 
it  bein<i;  dependent  on  an  immutable 
cause ; — from  this  mode  of  our  own 
certain  foreknowledge  we  form  a  con- 
clusion respecting  tiie  mode  of  the 
Divine  foreknowledge.  But  we  act  im- 
properly in  thus  determining :  because 
unless  this  mode  differ  entirely  from  the 
mode  of  human  prescience,  and  have 
nothing  analogous  to  it,  it  is  not  Di- 
vine. Human  knowledge,  indeed  ^'os- 
sesscs  something  analogous  to  that 
which  is  Divine;  but  the  mode  of  Di- 
vine knowledge  is  decidcdl v  transcend- 
ent. But  God  knows  as  infallibly  what 
things  will  happen  contingently,  as 
what  will  happen  necessarily  ;  for  His 
foreknowledge  docs  not  depend  upon 
an  immutable  cause  of  the  existence  of 
the  tiling,  but  on  the  infinity  of  the 
Divine  knowledge.  And  what  praise 
is  due  to  the  Divine  wisdom,  if  it  there- 
fore foreknown  future  things — because 
God  resolves  to  produce  them  by  such 
a  power  as  the  creatures  cannot  resist  f 
By  a  metalcpsis,  therefore,  that  which 
belongs  to  the  foreknowing  Mind  is 
ascribed  to  the  thing  foreknown,  as 
though  an  event  would  ntctssarily 
happen  because  it  was  infallibly  fore- 
known by  the  Divine  Mind." 

FORERUNNER.  A  precursor,  one 
who  not  only  goes  before  to  a  particu- 
lar place,  to  lead  or  prepare  the  way, 
but  who  makes  arrangements  for  those 
who  follow.  Spoken  of  Jesus,  the 
High  Priest  of  the  new  dispensation, 
as  entering  before  His  followers  into 
the  heavenly  sanctuary,  and  making 
expiation  of  perpetual  efficacy  for 
sinners.  (Heb.  vi.  20;  ix.  11,  12,  22— 
26  ;  John  xiv.  2.) 

FORESKIN.— Sec  Circumcision. 

FOREST  Tracts  of  wood-land  were 
anciently  more  common  in  Palestine 
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than  at  the  present  day.    ^e  Hebiev 
word    koTuh^    if    nsoallj    rendered 
''wood ;"  (8  Sam.  xxlii  16 ;)  "foieiti;* 
(2  Chron.  xzvil.  4 ;)  and  the  tarm  mot 
is  the  ^neral  word  tor  ^  fforett.**    The 
localities  designated    **  forests*  are: 
— 1.  The  '*  forest  of  cedars,"  in  Leba- 
non, called  in  2  Kings  xix.  28;  Iss. 
xxxvii.  24,  **  the  forest  of  his  Carmel,* 
margin,   '*the  forest  and  his  fmiifil 
field  ;••  properlr  **  the/arest  o/kiMpark," 
t.e.,  like  a  park.  (Uos.  sit.  5,  6.)  Tlia 
"  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,**  wii 
the  magnificent  armonry  of  Solomon ; 
so  call^  from  the  cedar  of  Lebaooo 
with  which  it  was  built.  (1  Kings  viL 
2 ;  X.  17 ;  Isa.  zzu.  8.)2. The  "f orestol 
oaks,*'  in  the  mountains  of  Bishtf. 
(Zech.  xi.  2 ;  Isa.  iL  18 ;  Esek.  xxviil) 
8.  The  ''forest  of  Hareth,*'  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  (I  Sam.  xxilM 
4.  The  forest  or  "wood  of  Epbrsiia'' 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  zriu.  6.)  Devol- 
cd  kingdoms  are  represented  under  the 
symbol  of  a  forest  which  God  thresteaf 
to  cut  down ;  Tlsa.  x.  17 —  34 ;)  whcrt 
the  "glory  of  the  forest** designates  tbe 
nobles;  the  "briers  and  thorns"  the 
common  people.  (Jer.  zxi.  14;  zz^ 
7 ;  Zech.  xi.  1—3.) 

FORGlVlSNESS.  The  coMdom- 
ness  of  guilt  is  universal:  hence  in  sl| 
parts  of  the  world,  among  all  clssM  w 
people,  there  are  found  customs  or  is- 
stitutions,  which  are  altogether  inex- 
plicable, unless  they  have  direct  reftf* 
ence  to  expiation  and  foigiveness.  The 
gospel  of  Christ  alone  makes  known  s 
way  of  mercy,  safe  to  man  and  bonoiT' 
able  to  God.  It  not  onl^r  shows  that  to 
forgive  sin  is  the  exdusiTe  prerD|StiTe 
of  Jehovah,  of  whose  law  sis  is  tb* 
transgression ;  (Ps.  czzz.  4 ;  Isil  xliu* 
25 ;  Mark  ii.  7  ;^  but  ahM>  how,  throsgk 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  He  can  pardon 
the  sinner  and  still  maintain  unsoUied 
the  infinite  purity,  and  holiness,  snd 
perfection  ot  His  nature,  soTemnNSt, 
and  law,  and  even  clothe  them  sU  with 
new  glory.  And  eren  now,  the  grscioos 
God,  who  compassionated  our  misef]r» 
offers  remission — full,  free,  and  evtf- 
lastinff-~to  all  who  will  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  (AcUiii.l9;T.8rt 
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idii.  88, 89 ;  1  John  ii.  12.)  The-  dnty 
•of  matual  forgiveness  is  urged  upon 
man  with  the  most  solemn  sanctions. 
(Matt.  ▼.  44;  Ti.  14,  15;  Luke  xrii. 
S,  4;  CoL  ill.  18;  Eph.  ir.  82.}  If 
Cod  has  remitted  the  ''talents'*  we 
owed  to  Him,  we  maj  well  remit  the 
^pence"  in  which  anj  of  our  fellow- 
men  are  indehted  to  us.  (Matt,  xviii. 
83—85.)  This  was  a  new  lesson,  and 
utterly  unknown  till  tanght  by  Christ, 
and  enforced  bj  His  own  example. — 

See  JUSTIFICATIOK. 

FORKS.  The  ''forks"  mentioned 
In  1  Sam.  xiii.  21,  are  pronged  agricul- 
tnral  im piemen ts,  used  in  ffathering 
and  removing  the  crops.  The  Orientals, 
in  partaking  of  food,  seldom  make  use 
«f  plates,  spoons,  knives,  or  forks ;  nor 
are  these  implements  considered  neces- 
•arj.  And  where  thej  are  used  it  is 
the  result  of  European  intercourse. — 
See  Mrai^. 

FOKM.  The  Greek  word  morphe, 
translated  "form,"  in  Phil.  ii.  6,  7, 
does  not  mean  resemblance,  similitude^ 
or  an  outward  visible  al77ec^  but  proper- 
ly, real  state,  essential  condition,  or  na- 
ture. Of  Christ  Jesas  it  is  said,  "Who 
being  in  the  essential  condition  of  God, 
did  not  eagerly  regard  His  eqaaliiy 
with  God  ;  but  subjected  Himself,  by 
taking  the  essential  condition  of  a  ser- 
tant,  being  made  in  the  similitude  of 
men.*'  As  God  is  immaterial  and  in- 
tisible,  and  properly  has  no  '^form" 
tor  shape,  the  term  morphea  when  ap- 
plied to  II im,  can  have  no  allusion  to 
Outward  visible  aspect,  or  manifestation 
in  any  way,  but  onlj  to  real  and  essen- 
tial condition.  Hence  the  passage  affirms 
of  Christ,  that  as  He  was  really  and 
tssentially  man,  of  thesamenature  with 
«s ;  so  also  was  He  really  and  essen- 
tially God,  of  the  same  nature  and 
being  with  Him.  And  that  even  in  His 
incarnate  state,  the  Saviour  did  not  di- 
vest Himself  of  His  essential  condition 
as  God ;  but  while  He  veiled  His  glories 
ia  a  robe  of  humanity  for  a  time.  Ho 
Mill  retained  all  His  essential  perfec- 
tiona  unchanged  and  unchangeable. 
(John  i.  14.)^See  Fulness. 

FOIiNIC  ATION.— See  Adultery. 
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FORSWEAR.— See  Oath. 

FORTRESS.  A  castle  or  strong- 
hold situated  on  a  mountain.  Military 
fortifications,  furnished  with  towers, 
bastions,  fosses,  and  gates,  often  appaur 
on  the  E^ptian  and  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. The  Hebrews  while  in  Egypt, 
built  for  Pharoah  fortified  cities ;  (Ex. 
i.  11 ;)  and  when  they  entered  Canaan 
they  took  many  such  cities  from  the  in- 
habitants. (Num.  xiii.  28.)  The  art  of 
fortification  was  encouraged  by  the  He- 
brew kings,  and  Jerusalem  was  always 
well  defended,  especially  mount  Zion. 
(2  Sam.  V.  6—9;  xxii.  2.) 

FORTUNATUS==/orftinafe  or  pros- 
perous.  A  Christian  of  Roman  oirth 
or  origin,  who  resided  at  Corinth.  (1 
Cor.  xvt  17.) 

FOUNTAIN.  A  spring  or  stream 
of  "living*  orconstantly  running  water, 
in  opposition  to  cisterns  or  pools.  Pal- 
estine has  always  been  "aland  of  brooks 
of  water,  of  fountains,  and  depths  that 
spring  out  of  the  valleys  and  hills.** 
(Dent.  viii.  7.)  Thomson  says,  '*I  have 
never  seen  a  better;  and  none  where 
the  fountains  and  depths  that  spring 
out  of  the  valleys  and  hills  are  so 
numerous,  so  large,  and  so  beautifuL 
We  might  go  all  through  Palestine,  on 
bothsidcsof  the  Jordan,  and  enumerate 
hundreds  of  them — powerful  fountains 
— the  permanent  sources  of  every  river 
in  the  country.  Some  of  the  fountains 
are  tepid ;  many  are  slightly  brackish, 
and  not  a  few  are  remittent  or  wholly 
intermittent.  The  main  source  of  the 
Litany  at  Anjur  is  a  remitting  fountain 
of  a  verv  extraordinary  kind.  The 
source  of  the  Sabbatic  river,  at  the 
fountain  called  Neba  el  Fuarr,  a  short 
distance  west  of  Kulaet  Husn,  is  wholly 
intermittent.  It  fhrows  out,  at  stated 
intervals,  an  immense  volume  of  water. 
Josephns  says,  that  it  rested  six  days 
and  ran  on  the  seventh  ;  but  Pliny 
makes  it  run  six  days  and  rest  on  the 
seventh.  At  present  it  rests  two  daya 
and  runs  on  the  third.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  intermitting  fountains  are 
merely  the  draining  of  subterranean 
reservoirs  of  water,  on  the  principle  of 
the  siphon*    The  difference  between 
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the  periods   of  resting  and  runiiin;r 
ei}:htccii   hundred   years   ajro  and  at 

? resent  may  siill  be  accounted  for."  As 
oun tains  of  water  were  so  extremely 
raluiible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eiist, 
it  is  e;isy  to  understand  why  the  inspired 
writers' so  freciuenily  allude  to  them, 
and  deduce  from  them  some  of  their 
most  beautiful  and  strikinprsimilitudes, 
vhen  they  would  set  fort  h  the  perpetuity 
and  inexliaustihle  nature  of  the  spiritual 
blessings  which  G  id  imparts  to  His 
people.  (Ps.  xxxvi.  8,  0;  Jer.  ii.  13; 
Joel  iii.  18;  John  iv.  14  ;Rev.  vii.  17.) 
The  atonement  of  Christ  is  represented 
asa'*founiain.*'(Zcch.xiii.l.)  The  term 
•*  fountain**  is  also  ti.iiuratively  used  to 
denote  an  extended  posterity.  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  28  ;  l*s.  Ixviii.  2G;  Proy.  v.  16; 
xiii.  14.)— Sjc  CisTiinx. 

F0\\  L.  There  are  several  Hebrew 
words  rendered  "fowl,**  and  "bird.**l. 
Oph  appears  to  be  tlje  generic  n:\mcof 
all  the  fcatheied  tribe;  (Gon.  i.  21,  30; 
Lev.  xvii.  13;  Ps.  1.  11 ;  Ezck.  xxxi.6, 
13;  Dan.  ii.  38  ;  vii.  G;)  the  same  as  the 
GruaV.  p'Haiuon.  (Matt.  vi.  2G.)  2.  Ayt, 
collectively,  birds  of  prey;  (Gen.  xv. 
11;  Job  xxviii.  7;  Ezek.  xxxix.  4; 
Isaiah  x\iii.  G;  xlvi.  11;)  the  same  as 
the  Greek  orncon,  (Kev.xviii.2.)  3.  Bar- 
buriim^f  ntted  fowl,  capons,  or  more  pro- 
bablypecse.(l  Ki.)gsiv23.) 4.  Tsippor^a 
small  bird,  sparrow,  or  thrush,  as  caught 
by  the  fowler;  (Job  xli.  6;  Ps.  xi.  1 ; 
Ixxxiv.  3;  cii.  7;  civ.  17;  cxxiv.  7; 
Prov.  vi.  5  ;)  also  birds,  or  fowl  gener- 
ally. (Lev.  xiv.  4—53;  Deut.  iv.  17; 
ps.  viii.  8  ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  4.)  The 
Hebrews,  and  the  Egyptians,  practised 
fowling  with  nets,  snares,  and  gins. 
(Prov.  vii.  23  ;  Eccl.  ix.  12 ;  Ezek.  xvii. 
20.>-See  Birds. 

FOX.  The  Hebrew  word  shunl,  ren- 
dered **fox,**  signifies  digrjcr^  or  bur- 
rower,  from  its  burrowing  underground. 
Under  this  general  name  the  Hebrews 
comprehended,  not  only  the  fox,  but 
also  the  jackal,  still  called  in  Persia, 
thaghal,  an  animal  rightly  described  as 
something  between  the  wolf  and  the 
fox ;  and  hence  sometimes  termed  by 
naturalists  "the  wolf-fox."  These 
animalSy  which  are  very  numerous  in 
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Palestine,  prowl  together  in  largehcrdi 
or  packs,  and  are  particularij  prone  to 
resort  to  tombs  and  mined  towns,  whtfv 
they  feed  on  dead  bodies.  (Psalm  Ixin. 
10.)  Hence  the  prophets  describe  the  (i^ 
ture desolation  of  a  city,  as  'Hhe  habits- 
tion  of  jackals,"  a  prediction  verified  bf 
the  actual  condition  of  many  plsoei  tbqr 
name.    The  bowlings  of  the«e  pscksn 
jackals  are  frightful;  whence  they  an 
also  called  in  Hebrew,  aviM=howleii> 
improperly  rendered  '^ild  beastsofthi 
islands.*'  (Isa.  xiii.  22;  xxxiv.  14;  in  the 
margin,  iim,  and  i/im.)    That  jaeksb 
are  intended  in  Judg.  xv.  4,  we  nif 
infer  from  the  numbertakenby  Submb 
and  his  assistants,  which  mnst  bsK 
been  easier  with  gregarious  creataiMk    . 
than  with  a  solitary  and  very  wilf    ~ 
animal  like  the  fox.  The  fox  is  also «   j 
frequent  occurrence  in  Palestine,  ui 
as  both  are  included  nnder  thecomnot  .^ 
term  shual^  it  must  generally  be  leftlt    ~ 
the  bearinsT  of  the  context  to  determiM 
when  the  jackal  and  when  the  fox  alt 
respectively  denoted.  (Neh.  iv.3;Sfll  -r 
Song  ii.  15 ;  Lam.  v.  18.)   The  Onek  ^ 
afopcx  evidently  designates  the  "fot*  . ' 
(Matt.  viii.  20 ;  Luke  ix.68.)  Theteni  ; 
''fox**  is  sometimes  used  symbolieaQr. 
of  a  shrewd  cunning  man.  (Eiek.  sSL  ^ 
4 :  Luke  x»ii.  82.)  "^ 

FUANIUNCENSE.—See  IxciHa 
FREEDOM.  Therightofcitiseuh?^  - 
Strangers  resident  in  Palestine  hai  ^ 
the  f  ul  lest  protection  of  the  law,  eqsa^f  c^ 
with  the  native  Uebrewa;  (Lev.  jM  j: 
22;  Num.  xv.  15,  xxxv.  15;  I>eBLL  ^ 
IG ;  xxiv.  17 ;)  the  law  of  nsaiy  t^  ^ 
the  only  exception.    (Dent.xxiu.iOii)  ^ 
The  advantage  the  Hebrew  had  OMT    ■ 
the  Gentile  was  strictly  spiritoal,  inUl 
being  a  member  of  the  ecdesiastiesliaf  ■* 
well  as  the  civil  community  of  JehonL 
But  even  to  this  spiritual  privilegeGe** 
tiles  were  admitted  under  eertaiB  it* 
strictions.  (Deut.  xxiii.  I — ^9;  1  SaSi 
xxi.  8;  2  Sam.  xi.  11.)  The  Ammonitti, 
and  Moabites  wore  excluded  from  t^f  ^ 
citizenship  of  the  theocracy,  and  ^  ! 
persons  mentioned  in  Dent.  xxiii.l— ^  ^ 
The  Mosaic  code  points  out  the  sereiA  ] 
cases  in  which  the  servants  of  the  H^  ' 
brews  were  to  receive  their  freedio* 
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Ex.  zxu  2 — 4, 7, 8 ;  Ler.  zxr.  89—41, 
7— 55;  Dent.  XV.  12—17.)  There  were 
irioos  modes  whereby  the  freedom  of 
ione  could  be  attained  by  foreigners, 
Kh  as  by  merit  or  faronr,  by  money, 
kcts  xxii.  28,)  or  by  family.  The  in- 
am  or  freeman,  came  directly  by 
rtb  to  freedom  and  to  citizenship. 
be  lAertinus  or  freedmao,  was  a  man- 
Ditted  slave ;  and  his  children  were 
nominated  libertini,  i.e.,  f  reedmcn  or 
Kdmen's  sons.  Among  the  Greeks 
id  Bomans  the  freed  men  had  not  equal 
^  with  the  freemen  or  those  of  tree 
rtb.  The  Roman  citizen  could  not  be 
idly  scourged ;  neither  could  he  be 
ttod,  or  be  examined  by  question,  or 
rtare,  to  extort  a  confession  from  him. 
id  if,  in  any  of  the  proTinces,  he 
emed  himself  or  his  cause  to  be 
Bated  by  the  president  with  dishonour 
id  injustice,  he  could,  by  appeal,  re- 
sre  it  to  Rome  to  the  determination 
the  emperor.  (Acts  xvi.  37 — 39 ;  xxi. 
) ;  xxii.  25 ;  xxt.  1 1, 12.)  Christians 
e represented  as  inheriting  the  rights 
f  pi  ritual  citizenship,  by  being  mem- 
nof  the  commonwealth  or  commani- 
of  JehoTah.  (Eph.  ii.  12  ;  Phil.  iii. 
L)  The  Christian  slave  is  the  Lord's 
sedman,  and  a  partaker  of  all  the  pri- 
leges  of  the  children  of  God ;  and  the 
bnstian  freeman  is  the  servant  of 
brist.  (lCor.vi.22;  Rom. vi. 20— 22.) 
lal  acknowledges  that  freedom  is  wor- 
j  of  beinjr  eagerly  embraced ;  but  the 
eedom  which  he  esteemed  most  im- 
nrtant  in  its  consequences,  was  that 
kich  is  given  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
brist.  (lCor.vii.21— 23.)  The  Jews, 
ite  the  Mosaic  law,  are  represented 
raastate  of  servitude,  and  Christians 
liaastate  of  freedom.  (Johnviii.3l — 
{;  GaL  iv.  22—31 .)— See  Foreignbb. 
FREEWILL  OFFERING.  —  See 
rvniiros. 

FRIEND.  One  especially  loved  and 
teemed.  (Ex.  xxxiii.  1 1 ;  Prov.  xvii. 
';  xvUL  24;  xxvii.  6, 9, 10, 17.)  Abra- 
m  is  called  <' the  friend  of  God ;"  (2 
broB.  XX.  7;  Isa.  xli.  8;  Jaroes  ii.  23;) 
idChrist calls  His  disciples  "  friends.^' 
bhn  XV.  18—15.)  "  Friend  "  is  also 
word  of  ordinary  talntation,  like  the 
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word  neighbour.  (Matt.  xxii.  12;  xxvi. 
50  ;  Lnke  xi.  5J 

FRINGE.  The  Hebrew  words  tzit- 
ztth,  (Num.  XV.  38,)  &nd  gadil,  (Dcut. 
xxii.  12,)  properly  signify  the  **  fringe" 
or  tassel,  as  worn  by  the  Hebr/cws  on 
the  comers  of  the  outer  garment.  To- 
gether with  the  fringe  was  worn  a 
"riband"  or  cord  of  bluish  or  cerulean 

Curple,  which  was  to  remind  the  He- 
rew  of  his  consecration  to  Jehovah, 
and  the  duties  consequently  devolving 
upon  him.  (Ex.  xxviii.  31 ;  Num.  xv. 
37 — 41.)  Our  Lord  wore  the  **  fringe," 
usually  termed  the  "  hem  "  or  "  border  ;** 
and  it  was  this  part  of  His  dress  which 
the  sick  desired  to  touch,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  sanctity,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  contact  would  make  them 
whole.  (Matt.  ix.  20 ;  xiv.  36 ;  xxiii.  5 ; 
Mark  iii.  10 ;  v.  27;  vi.  56;  Luke  viiL 
44.)  Several  kinds  of  fringes  or  tassels 
are  exhibited,  as  parts  of  dres.s  on  the 
Assvrian  monuments. — See  Blue. 

FROG.  The  Hebrews  called  this 
well-known  amphibious  animal  tzeph" 
ardea =marsh-leapcr.  The  only  species 
noticed  as  existing  in  Palestine  is  the 
Rana  e8cuIenta=iiTeGn  frog,  the  edible 
frog  of  the  Continent.  Dr.  Wilson  saw 
in  the  streams  and  pools,  in  the  vale  of 
Jericho,  troops  of  large  green  frogs. 
The /?a.ia;)U7?c/a/a= speckled  frog,  and 
other  species,  are  found  in  the  waters 
of  Egypt.  Hasselquist  tells  us,  that 
numbers  of  frogs  cover  the  country 
when  the  waters  decrease,  and  multiply 
extremely  during  the  time  of  the  flood. 
They  are  devoured  by  the  ibis,  for 
were  they  to  remain  and  rot  they 
would  certainly  occasion  a  stench  mor- 
tal to  men  and  beasts.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  frogs  in  untold  num- 
bers, was  the  second  plague  with 
which  Jehovah  afflicted  the  Egyptians. 
**  The  frogs  came  up  and  covered  the 
land  of  Egypt  ;*'  they  were  sent  upon 
the  Egyptians  in  such  numbers  as  to 
fill  their  beds,  ovens  und  kneading 
troughs ;  and  when  they  died,  as  they 
did  in  immense  masses,  they  filled  the 
land  with  an  offensive  and  pestilential 
effluvia.  (Ex.  viiL  2—14;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
45  ;  cv.  30 :  Rev.  xvi.  18.)   The  Egyp- 
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cfdea  siAie  is  th<  shApeefAfrof.  The 

the  i>r!T  irkc»  ol  ii  aic  ;be  nahalacd 


FKOSTLETS.-Sfe  pHTLACTUiiEa. 

FKOST.  Cs>::^jlei  or  Iroaea  dew. 
I:  «rp><Ar>  is  a  fSdl  rifbt,  «bea  there 
15  CO  $:.^-a  or  tezpect.  and  defcends 
cpoa  thf  eAith  as  sdentlj  as  if  it  were 
prvxJt.^ed  bj  icer^t  breatitiiig:  The 
Her  re  w  word  irf<^  sd^icesthe  "hoar^ 
f  r\v<x,*  $o  called  as  c-  rerlag  the  groand; 
^Ex.  xt:.  14:  p*.  cxlni.  16;)  the 
-hvvatT-fTw:.'"  (Job  xxxriii.  29.)  The 
word  i*.-.:i%  recd^red  -frMt;*  (Job 
3txxr;L  :0:  Geis.  xx\i.  10:  Jer.  xxxtl 
Si^:'^  and  -ic<:~  ;^J».^b  ri,  16:  xxxriii. 
:^:>  desizsa;es  t.-f«  heoce  also  <xxM 
Thetena  *lj«.i3«.xZ.  rendered  "Inwt,* 
marpn*  "^Tfai  i-si.-jfr.-if*,^  ^Ps^lxxriii. 
47."^  Miohaelis  suppoKj  to  designate 
«:ii:x«  ait  de^troTicg  lives.  Throoghont 
mesiera  AsiJu'rery  wrere  and  frostj 
nights  are  ofien  fncceeded  by  dars 
warmer  than  anr  oar  summers  afford. 
Pr.  KobiRson  sars.  in  Jensalera  **the 
croand  nerer  f reeies :  but  Mr.  Whiting 
had  seen  the  pool  back  of  his  house 
c\>Tered  with  thin  ice  for  one  or  two 
days,**  Volner  rt'lates  an  affecting 
story  of  a  hapless  manderer  who  was, 
like'JaooK  froien  by  the  north  wind 
at  night,  and  burnt*  by  the  dreadful 
boat  of  the  sun  br  dar.  (Gen.  xxxu  40.) 
FUUIT.  Among  the  fmit-bearing 
trees  of  Palestine  are  the  rine,  olire, 
pomegranate*  tig«  sycamore,  palm,  pear, 
almond,  quince,  citron,  omoge,  mul« 
borry,  can>b,  pistacia,  walnut,  apple, 
lemon,  apricot,  peach,  banana,  plum, 
and  many  others,  and  several  kinds  of 
berry.  Other  trees  and  plants  also 
abt'undod,  which  yielded  their  produce 
in  I  ho  form  of  ordorous  resins  and  oils ; 
an  the  balsam,  calbanum,  frankincense, 
iHdanuni,  balm,  myrrh,  spikenard, 
•torax  gum,  and  tragacanth  gum. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  produce  of 

Jtlantod  fruit-trees  was  not  to  be  eaten 
or  the   first  three  \cars;  they  were 
considered     as    **  uncircumcised"    or 
unclean.    Tho  blossoms  were  pinched 
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off,  ia  order  that  the  trees  migbt 
more  abnndantlj  afterwards*  (Lev 
25—25;  Num.  XTiiL  12,  18.)  I 
f onrth  year  it  was  offered  to  the  ] 
The^  were  also  prohibited  from  dei 
iog  iniit-trees  in  time  of  war;  (] 
xz.  19 ;)  bnt  this  prohibition  was  d 
ways  regarded.  (2  Kings  iiL  19- 
The  word  translated  yhttt,  denot( 
only  theprMAice  of  the  trees;  (G 
12,  29;  Matt.  iu.  10;)  bnt  also  o 
earth  and  fields.  (Gen.  ir.  3;  Den 
13 :  xxriti.  51 ;  Isa.  It.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixx 
CTii.  34 ;  Matt,  xiii.  8.)  The  word*- 
is  also  used  symbolically  for  offs] 
children ;  (Ex.  xxi.  22 ;  Gen.  xx 
Ps.  cxxxu.  13 ;  Aets  \L  30 ;)  also  f( 
results  or  conseqnences  of  con 
(ProT.  xi.  30;  Isa.  iii.  10;  Jer.TJ 
also  for  words.  (Heb.  xiii.9.)  *' 
unto  God,"  and  "fruit  nnto  d< 
signify  toliTeworthy  of  God  orof  c 
(Rom.  rii.  4,  6,)  The  "fruits  c 
Spirit,**  are  those  graces  which  the 
Spirit  produces  in  the  believer. 
T.22,  23;  PhU.  i.  11 ;  Eph.v.9;  J 
iiL  17,  18.)  FmitfiUness  in  thee 
life  sunds  opposed  to  an  emptr,  hi 
and  unproductive  profession  of  rel: 
(John  XT.  2—8 ;  Col.  i.  10 ;  2  Pe 
—8 ;  MatL  tu.  16—20.) 

FUEL.— See  Coai^ 

FULFILLED.  This  word  is  g 
ally  used,  not  in  the  way  of  occoi 
dation  or  illustration,  bnt  in  refe 
to  the  actual  fulfilment  of  Scriptur 
phecy.  In  the  formulas,  "Now  a 
was  done,  that  it  might  befulfiUedy 
was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prof 
(Matt,  i.22;  ii.  15;)  "then  tpos/ai 
that  which  was  spoken  by  Jerem; 
prophet  ;**  (Matt.  ii.  17 ;)  Uieevent 
rated  are  not  to  be  nnderstood  in 
is  called  the  ttUc  way,  that  is,  as 
pening  merely  for  the  purpose  of  m 
good  the  predictions;  but  rather  i 
so  called  ecbatic  sense, — So  that  in 
these  events  was  actually  accompli 
or  literally  fulfilled  the  predictio 
the  prophets.  If  we  say,  "  All 
took  place,  in  order  Maf  what  wa 
ken  by  the  prophet  might  be  fnlfi 
that  is  representing  the  events  1 
selves  that  are  spokeo  of,  as  t 
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plice  in  sabordination  to  the  prophecy, 
aod  merely  or  principally  in  order  to 
fiUU  it.  Bat  if  we  aav,  *' All  this  took 
Jjiut, » that  the  prediction  by  the  pro- 
iket  vat,  or  ahonld  be,  f nlfilled,"  then 
lieaerdy  affirm  that  the  mode  of  the 
•rcBti  waa  aoch,  that  a  fulfilment  of 
fnphecj  was  accomplished  in  it;  while 
attbeume  time,  the  eventa  themselves 
aigbt  hare  an  unspeakably  higher  end 
in  Tiew.  (Matt.  ii.  28 ;  it.  U ;  viii.  1 7 ; 
2iL17;ziii.85;xx].4;zxTi.56;  xxvii. 
Z5;  ICark  xir.  49 ;  John  xii.  38 ;  xiii. 
18  i  XT.  25 ;  ZTii.  12  ;  ZTiii.  9 ;  xix.  24 ; 
xzTiii.  36.) 

FULLER.  A  person  whose  bnsi- 
icii  it  was  to  cleanse  soiled  garments, 
M  to  fall  new  ones.  The  Hebrew  word 
UboM,  rendered  ''wash,"  signifies  to 
tnad,  to  trample  with  the  Jeet ;  hence 
lo  TCtA,  to  cleanse  clothes  or  garments 
Vy  treading  them  in  a  troagh.  This 
lily  haTe  been  an  early  part  of  the 
•peration ;  afterwards  they  probably 
ibbed  the  cloth  on  an  inclined  plane, 
b  the  manner  which  is  figured  in  the 
psiatings  on  the  monuments  of  E^r^pt, 
■id  still  common  in  the  East.  (2  Kings 
xriii.  17;  Ex.  xix.  10;  Lct.  xi.  25; 
Mil.  iii.  2 ;  Mark  ix.  8.)— See  En-boobl. 

FULLERS' FIELD.  A  place  near 
Jerusalem,  not  far  from  the  wall  of 
tbe  dty.  (2  Kings  XTiii.  17 ;  Isa.  Tii. 
3;  xxxtL  2.^  Whether  it  was  below 
the  city  on  the  south-east  side  ;  or  on 
tite  table-land  on  the  northern  side  of 
tbedtT,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
SoBie  mterpreters  suppose  it  to  be  the 
ivie  as   the    "potters   field."~See 

FULLERS'  SOPE.-See  Soap. 
FULNESS.    The  Greek  term  pie- 
^ma,  translated  "  fulness,"  when  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  God,  or  of 
Christ,  designates  that  which  is  in  them^ 
Itj  what  they  possess,  what  belongs 
to  them,  with  the  accessory  idea  of  co- 
pjoosness  or  abundance.  It  designates 
tbe  kmwledge  of  God,  or  the  treasures 
ol  wisdom  in  the  Godhead ;  (Eph.  iii. 
Id;)  the  grace  and  truth  of  Christ; 
(John  L  14,  16  ;  Eph.  iT.  13 ;)  also  His 
m^nme  luthority  or  nre-etninencc,  (Col. 
L 19.)    The  term  pUroma=i^*  fulness/' 
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in  Col.  ii.  9,  "  in  Uim  dwellcth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,'*  denotes 
that  all  the  Divine  attributes  and  qual- 
ifications, dwelt  in  the  Saviour  bodily, 
i.  e.,  in  His  human  body — **  tbe  Word 
became  fiesh."  The  errorists  whom  the 
Apostle  controverted,partook  largely  of 
tbe  Gnostic  thoosophy,  and  maintained 
that  all  created  beingR,  who  should  be 
purified  from  all  contact  with  matter, 
which  they  regarded  as  the  source  and 
seat  of  all  evil,  would  gradually  become 
absorbed  into  the /u/ne^s  of  the  great 
Supreme.  The  Apostle  asserts,  that  aU 
thepkroma  which  they  ascribed  to  the 
great  Supreme,  i.  e.,  that/if/ne$5  whence 
proceeds  all  existences,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  peculiar,  the  essential,  the 
exclusive  attribute  of  the  supreme  and 
immutable  and  eternal  Godhead,  and 
which  no  emanated  being  or  one  of  in* 
ferior  order  can  possess, — that  very  pie* 
roma  belongs  to  Christ,  who  is  the  ful- 
ness of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  alL 
(Eph.  i.  23.)  Though  He  condescended 
to  take  upon  Himself  a  human  body— 
the  condition  of  a  servant,  yet  at  the 
same  time,  the  Apostle  ascribes  to  Him 
nothing  less  than  supreme  and  eternal 
Godhead.  (Phil.  ii.  7  ;  iii.  21.)  In  the 
possession  of  "  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily,"  the  Saviour  is  Omb 
with  the  Father,  the  radiance  of  His 
glory  and  the  exact  image  ^f  His  sub- 
stance.   (Ileb.  i.  3  ;  John  i.  14.) 

In  Eph.  iii.  19,  believers  are  repre- 
sented as  partaking  of  the  Divine  ful- 
ness. To  say  that  they  are  "  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God,"  is  con- 
founding the  Creator  and  creature,  or 
at  least  an  admission  of  the  most 
absolute  and  unlimited  pantheism. 
The  passage  properly  reads  **  in  order 
that  ye  might  be  filled  unto  all  the  ful- 
ness of  God,"  i.  e.,  until  y eshould  extend 
or  reach  unto  the  full  and  ]>erfi'ct  ex- 
perimental acquaintance  of  '*  Him  in 
whom  all  fullnens  dwells."  So  in  John 
i.  16,  "  Of  His  fulness  have  we  all  re- 
ceived, even  grace  for  grace," — we 
have  received  gifts  and  graces,  which, 
according  to  our  measure  and  capacity, 
correspond  with  His.  The  same  truth 
is  uught  in  Col.  ii.  10,  "  and  in  Him 
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are  ye  filled  ;**  also  in  2  Pet.  i.  4,  '<  that 
ye  xni^ht  be  marie  partakers  of  the  Di- 
Tine  nnture.*'  Thus  nre  Christians  re- 
presented as  being  in  Christ — united  to 
llim  as  nienibcrs  belonging  to  the  body 
of  which  He  is  the  Ilend, — susiaining, 
by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
such  an  intimate  i  elation  to  Him,  as  to 
be  called  "  the  temple  of  the  living 
God."  (Eph.  i.  23;  John  xvii.  21,  23  ; 
1  Cor.  iii.  IG;  vi.  19;  2  Cor.  ri.  10;  1 
John  iv.  12,  15,  IG.)  The  ••fulness of 
time"  denotes  the  time  when  Christ 
appeared,  to  introduce  the  new  and 
bettcrdispensation  of  mercy ;  the  period 
which  the  Holy  Spit  it,  by  the  prophets 
tpeciHed;  beyond  which  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutions should  no  longer  avail,  but 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike  have  the  ofiFer  of 
the  common  salvation  through  the  gos- 
jel.  (Gal.  iv.  4;  Eph.  i.  9, 10;  iii.  9.)— 
See  Communion. 

FURLONG.  The  Greek  word  sta- 
dio9y  rendered  "  furlong,"  signifies  the 
Btandard^  or  measure.  As  a  measure  of 
distance  it  contained  COO  Grock  or  025 
Roman  feet,  equivalent  to  600  feet  9 
inches  English.  The  Roman  mile  con- 
tained eight  stadia.  (Luke  xxiv.  13  ; 
John  vi  19;  xi.  18 ;  licv.  xiv.  20;  xxi. 
10.)  The  stadion,  rendered  "race,"  also 
denotes  the  stadium  or  circus^  in  which 
public  games  were  exhibited.  (1  Cor. 
IX   24  ^         * 

FURNACE.  The  Hebrew  word 
hibshariy  rendered  "furnace,"  signifies  a 
brick  or  iimc-kiln,  perhaps  a  potter*s 
furnace.  (Gen.  xix.  28;  Ex.  ix.  8,  10.) 
The  furnace  used  by  the  metallurgist 
was  termed  itt/r.  (Prov.  xvii.  8;  xxvii. 
21 ;  Ezck.  xxii.  18,  20,  22.)  The  re- 
fining  furnace  was  called  (Uil.  (Ps.  xii. 
6.)  The  Ciialdee  attun,  was  a  furnace 
wherein  criminals  wen*  burned.  (Dan. 
iii.  20 — 26  )  On  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, the  jeweller  appears  with  a 
little  portable  furnace  and  blow>pipe, 
which  he  carried  about  with  him,  as  is 
■till  the  case  in  India.  The  term 
**  furnace "  is  used  metaphorically  in 
Isa.  xlviii.  10;  Jer.  xi.  4;  Deut.  iv. 
20;  1  Kings  viii.  51,  denoting  extreme 
afiliction. 

FURNITURE.— See  Carpenter. 
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QAATi^Ioathimg,  A  loa'Of  Ebed, 
who  raised  a  revolt  in  Shechem  agaimt 
Abimeleeh.    (Judg.  ix.  26-41.) 

GAASH=a  Mhaking,  eartk^^taia,  or 
tumult.  A  mountain  among  the  moan- 
tains  of  Ephraim.  (Josh.  xziv.  8; 
Judg.  ii.  9.)  Hence  alio  "  therallejf  of 
Gaash"  around  that  monntain,  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  80 ;  1  Cbron.  xi.  32.) 

GAB  A.— See  Gbba. 

GABBAI=far-paMerer.  A  descen- 
dant of  Benjamin.    (Neh.  xL  8.) 

GABBATHA=(A€  60^;.  t  e^  on  efe- 
vatedplacty  probably  the  trihuiuU.  This 
Syro-Chatdaic  word,  (John  xix.  18,)  if 
explained  by  the  Greek  term  lithMtn* 
/on =Btone-strowed,  pared,  1.6^  **PaT^ 
ment."  The  place  connected  with  the 
Roman  prsBtorinm  in  Jenualem,  where 
Pilate*8  tribunal  was  set  on  theoccaiioa 
of  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  wai  co- 
vered with  Btones  of  Tsrionf  colonn^ 
commonly  called  a  tesselated  pavement. 
The  Romans  tried  causes  within  the 
pr^etorium,  but  always  pronounced  sen- 
tence in  the  open  air.  (John  xix.  18.) 
There  was  also  a  "  pavement "  in  the 
outer  court  of  the  temple.  (2  Chroa. 
vii.  3.) 

GABRlEL=maa  or  Aero  of  God. 
An  angel  sent  to  Daniel  to  unfold  the 
vision  of  the  ram  and  he-goat,  (Dan. 
viii.  16,)  and  to  communicate  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Seventy  Wetks.  (Dan. 
ix.  21.)  He  was  also  employed  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  John  to  nis  father 
Zacharias,  (Luke  i.  19,)  and  that  of 
Jesus  to  Mary.  (Luke  i.  26.)  In  Luke 
i.  19,  Gabriel  is  said  to  *^  stand  in  the 
presence  of  God.*'  It  may  he  that  the 
term  "Gabriel"  is  not  in  itself  dis- 
tinctive, but  merely  a  description  of 
the  angelic  office,  and  nsed  as  a  proper 
name  or  title  of  the  representatiTe  of 
the  angelic  nature  in  ministrations  to 
man. 

G AD =/br<une.  1.  A  son  of  Jacobs 
the  name  being  probablj  derired  from 
good  fortune;  (Gen.  xxx.  11 ;)  althoagh 
the  signification  ** troop*'  appears  to  be 
alluded  to  in  Gen.  xUx.  19.    Qad  was 
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tliebead  of  the  tribe  of  like  name,  the 
"Gaditcs,"  whose  territory  lay  in  the 
moantains  of  Gilead,  (Dent.  iii.'l2, 16,) 
ktween  that  of  Manasseh  and  Reuben. 
(JMh.  xiu.  24—28  ;  Num.  xxxii.  31— 
^;  Ezek.  xlviii.  27, 28.)  In  this  posi- 
tioa  they  were  subject  to  frequent  in- 
anions  from  the  neighbouring  hordes, 
bfit  they  were  valorous,  and  under  Da- 
vid, sabdued  all  their  enemies.  (Dent. 
2112;  xxxiii.  20,  21 ;  1  Chron.  v.  18— 
22;xii.8— 15.)  The  "rirer"  or  torrent 
of  Gad  is  the  Jabbok,  not  the  Amon. 
(3  Sam.  xxlr.  5.)  2.  A  prophet,  who 
VIS  on  more  than  one  occasion  God*s 
Bessenger  to  David.  (I  Sam.  xxii.  5 ; 
28tm.  xxiv.  11—19;  1  Chron.  xxi.  9 
—13;  2  Chron.  xxix.  25.)  He aTso wrote 
t  history  of  David's  reign.  (1  Chron. 
aix.  29, 30.)  3.  The  aod  Fortune^  an 
Uol-deity  worshipped  by  the  Babylo- 
litns  and  Jewish  exiles ;  perhaps  the 
fhnet  Jupiter.  Gad  is  also  rendered 
^troop,"  but  the  margin  reads  **Gdd." 
(Im.1xv.  11.) 

GADAHENES.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  GADARA=«taTound!e</,  enclo- 
ftd,  the  fortified  capital  of  Feriea.  It 
vts  situated  about  five  miles  east  of 
tlie  river  Jordan,  and  about  six  from 
tbe  Lake  of  Galilee.  The  present 
^ned  and  deserted  village  Um  Ktis 
ic,  mother  of  ruins,  situated  on  the 
xmtbem  bank  of  the  river  Hieromax, 
the  Tarmuk,  now  the  Sheriat  el  Man- 
<}tr,  which  falls  into  the  Jordan  below 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  marks  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Gadara.  It  was  formerly 
*  Urge  and  opulent  town;  and,  from 
the  traces  of  the  ancient  wall,  it  could 
iiot  have  been  less  than  two  miles  in 
tireoit.  Here  great  numbers  of  sar- 
cophagi, and  remnants  of  marble 
coramns,  tolerably  perfect,  still  exist. 
Is  the  neighbourhood  are  the  cclebra- 
tsd  warm  springs,  and  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  baths.  There  are  also 
•everd  caverns  excavated  in  the  Itme- 
tfione  rocks,  which  formed  the  necro- 
polis of  the  ancient  city.  These  caserns 
or  tomba,  which  dot  the  cliffs  for  a 
coisiderable  distance  round  the  city, 
Nnre  as  places  of  retreat  for  families 
<rf  Arabs ;  and  some  of  them  have 
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doors  made  of  large  slabs  of  stone.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  region  was 
mainly  inhabited  by  Greek  colonists. 
The  city  of  Gadara  lay  too  remote 
from  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  miracle  recorded  in  Mark  v.  1 ; 
Luke  viii.  26,  37.  The  scene  of  the 
miracle  was  evidently  at  Gergcsa,  as 
stated  inMatt.viii.28.-SccGEhGESENES. 

GADDI==/br^tt//a/e.  A  descendant 
of  Manasseh.  (Num.  xiii.  11.) 

GADDIEL  =  fortune  of  God,  i.  e., 
sent  from  God.  A  descendant  of  Zebu- 
liin.  (Num.  xiii.  10.) 

G ADI  =  Gadile.  The  father  of  Mo- 
nahem.  (2  Kings  xv.  14.) 

G  AH  AM  =y?amtRj7  eve^f  A  son  of 
Nahor.  (Gen.  xxii.  24.p 

QATlALR=lurk'ing  place.  One  whose 
descendants  rcturuecl  from  the  exile. 
(Ezra.ii.  47;Neh.  vii.  49.) 

GAIVS^brtdegroom,  1,  A  Mace- 
donian, and  fellow-traveller  of  PauL 
rActs  xix.  29.)  2.  A  man  of  Derbe. 
(Acts  XX.  4.)  3.  An  inhabitant  of  Co- 
rinth with  whom  Paul  lodged.  (Horn, 
xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  i.*14.)  4.  A  Christian 
to  whom  John  addressed  his  Third  Epis- 
tle. (3  Johnl.) 

GAliAL=  weighty^  worthy?  Two 
Levites  after  the  exile.  (1  Chron. ix.  15, 
l6;Nch.  xi.  17.) 

GAL  ATI  A = region  of  the  milk-  wh  ite, 
or  wanderers?  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  tribes,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Galat<x,  who,  before  B.C. 
COO,  had  wandered  in  vast  hordes  from 
Asia,  and  settled  at  the  Carpathian 
mountains — called  by  the  Greeks  the 
"mountains  olRhipaia** — at  the  sources 
of  the  Don  and  Volga.  Some  of  them, 
in  search  of  new  homes,  crossed  the 
Rhipain  range  to  the  northefn  Ocean, 
and  lived  in  the  extremities  of  Europe, 
and  others  settled  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees.  At  a  later  period 
some  of  the  Galli  wandered  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube;  and  in  their 
march  of  conquest  about  B.C.  280,  made 
an  irruption  into  Greece.  One  division, 
after  many  adventures,  about  B.C.  240, 
passed  the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor, 
and  seated  themselves  in  the  mountain- 
ous region  between  the  rivers  Sangarius 
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and  the  Ilaljs.  About  b.  c.  189,  tho 
Gallogracci  or  Grecian  Gauls  were 
brought  beneath  the  Roman  dominion; 
though  they  retained  their  own  princes. 
Under  Augustus,  about  B.C.  26,  Galatia 
WAS  constituted  a  Roman  province,  and 
had  a  governor  placed  over  it  and 
Lycaonia.  The  province,  with  its 
boundaries  greatly  enlarged,  occupied 
the  central  region  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor ;  and  had  the  Kuxine  on 
the  north,  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  on 
the  east,  Pamphylia  on  the  south,  and 
Bithynia  and  Phrygiaonthewest.  The 
prevailing  language  of  the  Gauls  was 
Greek ;  though  they  preserved  much 
of  their  ancient  language  and  fickleness 
of  character.  Galatia  was  distinguish- 
ed for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  for  its 
trade.  CActs  xvi.  G ;  xviii.  23 ;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  1  ;  Gal.  i.  2  ;  iii.  1 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  10 ; 
1  Pet.  i.  I.) — See  KiriiATit. 

GALATIANS,  Epistle  to  the. 
The  Pauline  origin  of  this  Epistle  has 
been  generally  admitted;  and  is  referred 
to  by  Irenflius,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Tcrtullian.  Paul's  first  visit  to 
Galatia  is  recorded  in  Acts  xvi.  6.  His 
second  visit  was  to  encourage  thechurch 
there  and  in  Phrygia.  (Acts  xviii.  23.) 
Soon  after  Paul's  second  visit  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  speedy  and  un« 
expected  change  among  the  Galatian 
churches.  (Gal.  i.  6.)  Certain  Jewish 
Christians  who  had  not  long  since  come 
thither  from  Jerusalem,  gained  the  as- 
cendency ;  and  persuaded  the  Galatians 
of  the  iudispensableness  of  the  whole 
Jewish  ritual  to  the  followers  of  tho 
Messiah.  Tho  Galatians  permitted 
themselves  to  be  circumcised,  and,  in- 
deed, they  conformed  to  the  Jewish 
religion  in  its  entire  extent ;  and  faith 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  subord- 
inate thing.  Paul  being  in  Ephesus, 
soon  learned  the  state  of  the  churches  ; 
and  in  this  Epistle,  which  was  written 
about  A.D.  55,  he  urged  upon  their  at- 
tention the  principles  ho  had  recently 
inculcated  upon  them.  (Gal.  i.  10.) 
Ue  maintained  that  he  was  an  Apostle, 
tanght  and  endued  with  authority  from 
on  high.  Further,  that  the  law  was  but 
a  preparation  for  Christianity ;  it  was 
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only  6m  schoolmaster ;  bat  now  wears 
released  from  itssnperintendenoejwe 
have  become  of  age,  and  are  hcitf  of 
God.  (Gal.  It.  8.)  Christianity  ii  the 
religion  of  liberty,  the  lawthstofbosd- 
age.  (Gal.  iv.  25, 26.)  Judaism,  there- 
fore, is  no  longer  saitable  for  ChriitiiBi; 
labour  rather  to  improre  year  morab, 
and  to  amend  your  minds  and  hearts. 
Henceforth  glory  in  Christ  alone. 

G ALBANUM.  A  resinons  wm  of 
strong,  but  disagreeable  odonr,  flowing 
from  thefenilagalbam/erOj  andpeihspi 
other  plants  ofthe  same  species,  which 
grow  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia. 
When  mixed  with  other  fragrant  anb- 
substances,  as  was  the  casein  the  per- 
fnme  for  the  sanctaarT,it  strengtheiaed 
the  perfume,  and  made  its  effects  mors 
lasting.  (Ex.  xxx.  84.) 

GALEED = Aeop  or  hill  of  tesHmouf. 
A  monument  of  stones  erected  hy 
Jacob,  in  testimony  of  his  covenant 
with  Laban  the  Syrian:  but  Labaa 
called  it  Jegarsahaautha=^iflforAeo 
of  stones  of  testimony,  (Gen.  xxxL  47.) 

GALILEE =acirc/e,re9ioR.  Origin- 
ally a  small  region  of  Palestine ;  rjosL 
XX.  7;  xxi.  82;  1  Kings  ix.  11 ;  SKinfl 
XV.  29 ;)  the  northern  part  of  wbidt 
was  called,  "Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.* 
(Isa.  ix.  1 ;  Matt.  iv.  15.)  This  distriet 
was  situated  near  the  great  centres  of 
trade  and  commerce  on  the  Medite^ 
ranean ;  and  among  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion were  intermin^ed  manyforeigner^ 
especially  the  neighbonring  rheuf 
ecians.  Galilee,  in  Uie  time  of  Chrisli 
included  all  the  northern  part  of  Palp 
estine  lying  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  between  Sam- 
aria and  Phenecia,  and  wasdirided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Galilee  ;  the  former 
lying  north  of  tho  territory  of  Zebnloa 
and  abounding  in  mountains ;  the  latter 
being  more  level  and  fertile  and  Teit 
populous.  Capernaum  and  Nazareth 
were  situated  in  lower  Galilee.  (BCatti 
iv.  15 ;  Mark  i.  9  ;  Luke  ii.  89 ;  ir.  14; 
viii.  2G ;  John  vii.  52.)  The  Galileans 
were  brave  and  industrious ;  though  tha 
other  Jews  regarded  them  as  stupid, 
unpolished,  and  seditions.  (John  i.  47; 
vii.  52 ;  Lake  xiii.  4.)  Their  torbolenl 
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^baiicter  explains  why  Pilate,  when 
attiDg  in  judgment  upon  Jesiu,  caught 
•ttbeword  ^Galilee,"  when  used  by 
tbe  ditef  priest,  and  asked  if  *'  He  were 
t  Galilean?  "  (Lnke  xxiii.  6, 6.)  They 
hi,  t  peculiar  dialect,  by  which  they 
Vtte  easily  distinguished  from  the  J  ews 
ofJenuafem.  (Mark xit.  70.)  Thedis- 
eiples  of  Christ  were  also  called  **GalK- 
mi,"  (Matt.  xxvi.  69 ;  Mark  xiv.  70 ; 
lake  xxiL  59 :  John  It.  45 :  Acts  L 11 ; 
2.7.) 

GALILEE,  Sba  or.— See  Ska. 

Gall.  The  Hebfew  word  merorah^ 
iigufies  bitterness^  hence  used  for  the 
pU  or  bile  of  animals.  (Job  xtI.  13; 
n.  35.)  ''The  gall  of  asps,"  is  the 
poiion  or  yenom  of  serpents.  (Job  xx. 
%  16.)  The  word  ro«A,  rendered  "gall," 
[I)eat.  xxix.  18 ;  xxxii.  82 ;  Ps.  Ixix. 
11;  Lam.  iii.  5.  19,)  and  **hemlock," 
[Hot.  10. 4,)  denotes  a  poisonous  plant, 
pvobably  ihepo^y^  so  called  from  its 
Modk.  Thus  mi  rosA,  rendered  ''water 
rfltU,"  may  be  thejuics  of  the  poppy t 
Vun;  (Jer.  viii.  14 ;  ix.  15;  xxiii.  15;) 
Knee  put  for  poison  or  bitterness 
[enerally.  (Dent,  xxxii.  32,  33.)  In 
Hatt.  xxvii.  34,  of  Jesus  it  is  said, 
"They  gare  Him  yinegar  to  drink 
■liB^fed  with  gall  •"  but  in  Mark  xv. 
S3,  it  is  called  "wine  mingled  with 
feyrrh."  Whence  it  is  probable  that 
ueGreek  word  cAo/e=gall,  is  a  general 
■imeforwhateyer  is  exceedingly  bitter, 
toter  herbSf  wormwood,  poppy,  myrrh, 
^  The  term  "gall*'  is  used  figura- 
tirelj  for  great  troubles,  (Jer.  viii.  14,) 
indedness,  (Am.  yi.  12,)  and  malignity, 
Uets   Tiii.    23;    Heb.  *xii.  15.>--See 

GALLERIES.  The  Hebrew  word 
<ttub,  rendered  "  gallery,"  in  Ezek.  xli. 
16^  16;  xliii.  8,  is  an  architectural 
term,  denoting  a  decrement,  where  a 
ttoiy  or  portico  is  drawn  in,  an  offset^ 
kige,  Urrace,  In  Sol.  Song  i.  17,  the 
km  Tahiti,  rendered  "  rafters,**  in  the 
Bsrgin  "eallenes,**  signifies  carved  or 
^fitted ceiling.  The  word  rahatim,  trans- 
sled  "galleries,*'  in  Sol.  Song  yii.  5, 
^fies  lock,  curls,  so  called  from  their 
wvimg  down. 

GAlLET.—Sce  Ship. 
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GALLIM  =i fountains,  A  city  of 
Benjamin,  lying  east  of  Gibeah,  pro- 
bably near  the  small  yillage  Hizmeh. 
(1  Sam.  xxy.  41 ;  Isa.  x.  30.) 

GALLIO = a  cocA;.  A  Homan  "de- 
puty," properly  proconsul  of  Achaia 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Like  his 
brother,  the  philosopher  Seneca,  Gallio 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero.  When 
Paul  first  yisited  Corinth,  Gallio  nobly 
refused  to  abet  the  persecution  raised 
by  the  Jews  against  the  Apostle.  The 
honourable  conduct  of  Gallio  showed 
that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  civil 
magistrate  had  nothing  to  do  with 
religious  opinions  or  the  concerns  of 
conscience,  in  matters  where  the  safety 
of  the  state  was  not  implicated;  ho 
therefore  prudently  refused  to  make  the 
subject  a  matter  of  legal  discussion. 
(Acts,  xyiii.  12, 17.) 

GALLOWS.  The  execution  of 
criminals  by  hanging  them  on  a  tree, 
post,  or  cross,  appears  to  have  been 
practised  amongst  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  Persians,  as  well  as  among 
the  Hebrews.  (Gen.  xl.  19 ;  Dent.  xxi. 
22 ;   Est.  ii.  23  ;    v.  14  ;  vi.  4.) 

GAMALIEL =rcii;ar<f  or  benefit  of 
God,  1.  A  distinguished  Pharisee  and 
doctor  of  the  law  at  Jerusalem,  under 
whom  Paul  was  educated.  (Acts  xxii.  3.) 
According  to  the  Talmud,  he  was  the 
son  of  Simeon  and  grandson  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Hillel ;  and  for  a  long  time 
president  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim. 
When  the  Jewish  rulers,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Jerusa- 
lem, arrested  the  apostles,  wishing 
to  put  them  to  death,  Gamaliel  by  his 
dispassionate  advice,  checked  their 
impetuosity.  He  reasoned  in  the  affair 
with  the  tact  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
experience,  urging  that  religious  opin- 
ions usually  gain  strength  by  persecu- 
tion ;  while,  if  not  noticed  at  all,  they 
are  sure  not  to  leave  any  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  people,  if 
devoid  of  truth  :  and  that  it  is  vain  to 
contend  against  them,  if  true.  (Acts 
y.  25 — 41.)  2.  A  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  (Num.  i.  10 ;  ii.  20 ;  vii. 
64 ;  X.  23.) 

GAMMADIM  =  invincibles.     This 
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nel)rew  word  is  not  the  name  of  a  na- 
ti»)n  or  tribe,  but  rather  a  description 
of  tljc  character  of  a  people,  as  the 
brare  solilursy  ^fierce  tcfiniors.  The 
t>f*]>tiia|.'',int  translates  the  term  ^^icat' 
chers,''     (Kzek.  xxvii.  11.) 

GAMUL  =  weaned,  A  descendant 
of  Aaron,  and  the  head  of  the  twenty- 
second  course  in  the  division  of  the 
priesthood.     (1  Chron.  xxiv.  17.) 

GAUD  EN.  The  ITebrew  word  gnn 
Kiginfu's  a  place  surrounded  and  pro- 
tccted  by  a  fence  or  wall,  hence  a  qar- 
den,  especially  apathy  orchard^  a  place 
planted  with  trees.  Several  (gardens 
are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  as 
**thej?arden  of  Eden,"  (Gen.  iii.  24; 
Joel  ii.  »T)  also  called  "the  pardcnof 
God,"  (EzL'k.  xxviii.  IH;  xxxi.  8,  9,) 
and  **  the  garden  of  Jehovah."  (Gen. 
xiii.  10:  Is.i.  li.  3.)  Ahab's  "jcarden 
of  herb*;"  (!  Kings  xxi.  2;)  "the  gar- 
den of  Uzza,"  or  "  the  king's  garden  ;" 
(2  Kings  xxi.  18;  xxv.  4  ;)  "the  gar- 
den" of  the  Persian  kings  at  Susa; 
{VmYi.  i.  5 ;  vii.  7,  8  ;)  "the  garden"  of 
Geihsemane;  (John  xviii.  1;  Matt, 
xxri.  ,'JG  ;)  and  "  the  garden"  of  Joseph 
of  Aiimathea.  (John  xix.  41  ;  Matt, 
xxvii.  57 — CO.)  Gardeners,  also  watch- 
men over  garden*,  arc  mentioned.  (Eccl. 
ii.  5  ;  John  xx.  15  ;  Isa.  i.  8.)  Gardens 
were  planted  with  various  fragrant  and 
medicinal  herbs,  and  culinary  plants, 
and  fruit-trees.  (Sol.  Song  iv.  13;  vi.  11.) 
lliey  owed  all  their  freshness  to  the 
waters,  of  which  they  were  never  des- 
titute. (Num.  xxiv.  G;  Dent.  xi.  10; 
^S.d.  Song  iv.  15 ;  Isa.  i.  30.)  The  Jews 
frequently  performed  their  devotions  in 
gardens ;  (John  i.  48 ;  xviii.  1,2;)  and 
the  worship  of  idols  in  these  shady  se- 
clusions was  not  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence. (1  Kings  xiv.  23  ;  Isa.  Ixv.  3; 
Ixvi.  !  7 ;  Ezek.  xx.  28.^  Sometimes  they 
wer^*  used  as  burial  places.  (2  Kings 
xxi.  S  ;  Mark  xv.  46.)  Palestine  still 
exhibits  fruitful  and  well  watered  gar- 
dens, filled  with  vegetables,  flowers,  and 
fruit-trees,  in  the  highest  perfection  of 
luxuriance  and  beauty.  They  are  some- 
times hedged  with  prickly  pear,  which 
form«  an  impenetrable  barrier.  (Gen. 
xiii.  10;  Isa.  li.  3.)  A  "garden"  is  the 
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symbol  of  a  pleasant  region ;  (Gen.  xiu. 
10;  l8a.li.  3:)  of  prosperity  and  f^li^ 
fulness;  (Job  viii.  16;)  and  alto  of  the 
church.  ^Sol.  Song  ir.  16 ;  Isa.  hiii.  11; 
Jer.  XXXI.  12.^ 

GAKEB= Sprout,  or  rtvUer,  1.  An 
Ithrite,  t.  e.,  a  natiTe  of  Jathir,  one  of 
I)avid*8  distinguished  warriors.  (2Sin' 
xxiii.  38  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  40.)  2.  A  hiB 
near  Jernsslem.    (Jer.  xxxi.  89.) 

GARI^AND.  A  fillet  or  wreath  of 
plants  or  flowers,  with  which  the  hes- 
then  frequently  decorated  the  heads  of 
the  oxen  which  they  designed  to  sacri- 
fice to  their  deities.  (Acts  xiv.  l^) 

GAULIC.  The  Hebrew  word  skim, 
like  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  term,  if 
understood  to  denote  a  species  of  pt- 
lie,  which  was  extensively  cultivated br 
the'  ancient  Egyptians.  (Noid.  xL  5.) 
The  species  most  commonlr.caltirated 
in  the  East  is  allium  Atcafonicumt  the 
'eschalot '  or  'shallot '  of  our  kitchen 
gardens,  which  was  brought  into 
Europe  from  Ascalon.  It  is  not  in* 
prubable  that  this  was  the  garlic  whldi 
Herodotus  mentions,  in  connection 
with  the  onion,  as  a  principle  article  of 
food  among  the  Egyptians,  especisllyo^ 
the  poorest  classes.  Dioscorides  ali9 
describes  the  garlic  among  the  plants 
of  Egypt.  Garlic,  perhaps  the  o/Znoi 
sativum,  formed  a  favourite  viand  with 
the  common  people  among  the  Greehi 
and  Romans. 

GARMENTS.      Immediatelr  ^^ 
the  fall,  our  first  parents  clothea  tlient* 
selves  with  the  leaves  of  the  fig  tree; 
afterwards  with  the  skins  of  antmali* 
The  art  of  manufacturing  cloths  fro* 
wool,  cotton,  flax,  or  hair,  by  spinning 
and  weaving,  is  of  very  great  antiquit;f* 
(Gen.  xiv.  23;    xli.  42;    Job  riu  6; 
1  Chron.  iv.  21.)  One  of  the  oldest  and 
simplest  garments  was  a  stripe  of  elotk 
bound  around  the  loins, and  reachingto 
the  knees.    (Isa.  xx.  2-4.)    Gannortf 
woven  or  dyed  of  various  colours  were 
much  esteemed.    Thej  were  gcnersOy 
made  by  women,  and  were  occasionslhf 
tastf'f  ully  embroidered.    (Gen.  xxxrii. 
3  ;  Ex.  xxviii.  4-8  ;  xxxix.  3;  Judg.T» 
30 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  21-24.)   As  the  Asictie 
modes  of  dress  are  nearly  the 
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0  agi^  we  maj  rappoM  the 
reM  of  the  Hebrews  to  bare 
f  tbe  inner  garment,  or  tunic; 
garment,  or  numtle,  and  a 
rom  tbe  simplicit/  of  tbeir 
'  eonld  be  worn  witb  eqnal 
BTeral  persons.  (Jndg.ziT. 
anic  was  of  lineo,  and  reacb- 

to  tbe  knees ;  that  worn  by 
ached  to  the  ancles.  This 
ras  sometimes  woven  witbont 
bn  xix.  23 ;)  the  sleeves  were 
>pen,  and  easily  thrown  up. 
"make  bare  tbe  arm "  is  the 

1  all  encumbrances  for  anjr 
ixertion.  (Isa.  111.  10.)  The 
nent,  or  mantle,  was  a  piece 
1  doth,  nearly  square  and 
iei  in  length  and  breadth, 

wrapped  round  tbe  body,  or 
;be  shoulders.  This  capaci- 
nt  was  often  girded  round  the 
a  girdle ;  and  could  be  so  ar- 
te form  a  "lap  **  or  "bosom" 
ig  things.  (2  Kings  iv.  89 ; 
•8.)  As  this  garment  served 
lan  for  bed-clothing,  the  law 

that  if  it  was  pledged  it 
t  restored  before  night-fall. 

26,  27.)    The  females  were 

habited  in  a  loose  flowing 
ment,  with  a  belt  or  zone 
waist,  and  a  veil  or  hood 
ead.  The  outer  robe  and  the 
sre  sometimes  very  elegant, 
ndages  to  female  attire,  were 

gold  and  of  silver,  in  rich 

(Isa.  iii.  18,  24.)  In  later 
Jews  derived  several  of  ^hcir 
f  dress  from  tbe  Greeks  and 

People  of  rank  delighted  in 
>urple  raiment ;  (Eccl.  ix.  8 ; 
9 ;  Luke  xvi.  19 ;;  blue  was 
mon  colour.  (£zek.xxvii.  16, 
Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
d  changes  of  raiment,  and  this 
k  of  wealth.  (Jobxxvii.  16; 
6;  Matt.  vi.  19.)  The  gar- 
nouming,  were  sackcloth  and 
,  sometimes  also  worn  by  the 
(2  Kings  i.  8 ;  Zech.  xiii. 

Hebrews  were  forbidden  to 
garment  mingled  of  linen  and 
*  OLiev.  xiz.  19 :  Deot.  xiui. 
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11 ;)  perbaps  on  account  of  their  having 
been  so  generally  worn  by  the  heathen. 
The  changiDs  tbe  dresses  of  the  two 
sexes  was  alsp  interdicted.  (Deut. 
xxii.  5.)  In  the  wilderness  tbe  He- 
brews bad  weavers  and  workmen  among 
them,  so  that  their  raiment  *' waxed  not 
old,"  i.e.,  was  not  exhausted  daring 
their  ioumey  of  forty  years.  (Deut. 
viii.  4.3 

GARMITE.  The  Hebrew  word 
Garmi=^ny,  or ttrong,  whence  "Gar- 
mite,"  is  not  the  name  of  a  people,  but 
of  a  man.    (1  Chron.  iv.  19.) 

GABRISON.  The  Hebrew  word 
matzab,  designates  a  garrison,  a  post, 
or  station  held  for  purposes  of  offence 
and  defence  by  a  military  force ;  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  23 ;  xiv.  1,  4,  12 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  14 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  16 ;)  rendered 
"statioir."  (Isa.  xxii.  19.) -The  words, 
"  the  plain  of  the  pillar  that  was  in 
Shechem,"  should  be,  "  tbe  oak  of  tbe 
garrison  wbich  is  at  Shechem."  (Jndg. 
ix.  6.)  Tbe  word  netzib  also  denotes 
a  military  station,  a  garrison.  (1  Sam. 
X.  5 ;  xiii.  3,  4  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  6,  14.) 
The  term  matzabah,  rendered  "  garri- 
son," designates  a  pillar,  a  monu- 
ment; (Ezek.  XX vi.  11 ;)  also  rendered 
"  images."  (Jer.  xliii.  13.) 
GASHMU.— See  Geshrm. 
GAT  AM  =/n/iu^«  thin  one,  ox  parched 
valley.  A  son  of  Eliphnz.  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
11,  16;  1  Chron.  1.36.) 

GATE.  The  gates  of  Oriental  cities 
were  generally  made  of  wood,  and 
sometimes  sheeted  with  strong  plates 
of  copper  or  iron,  and  secured  with 
strong  heavy  bolts  and  locks.  Some- 
times the  gates  and  doors  were  of 
stone,  cut  out  in  a  single  slab.  (Deut.  iii. 
5 ;  Judg.  xiv.  3 ;  Ps.  cvii.  16 ;  Isa.  xlv. 
2  ;  Acts  xii.  10;  Isa.  liv.  12  ;  Bev.  xxi. 
21.)  They  were  opened  at  sun 'rise  and 
shut  at  sun-set.  (Neb.  vii.  3.)  At  tbe 
I  gate  was  tbe /orum  or  place  of  public 
concourse,  where  judicial  trials  were 
held,  and  disputed  points  determined. 
Hence  tbe  phrase,  "in  the  gate,"  often 
signifies  before  the  tribunaL  The  Otto- 
man supreme  authority  derived  its 
appellation  of  the  Sublime  Porfe= "tho 
I  lofty  gate,"  from  the  dispatch  of  public 
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business,  at  the  gate.  (Gen.  xxiiL  10, 
IS:  Deut.  xvi.  18;  xvii.  8;  Josh.  xx. 
4  ;  Kuth  iv.  1,  11  ;  Zcch.  riii.  16.)  As 
the  inhabitants  frequently  assembled 
nt  the  gate  in  large  numbers,  either  for 
business,  or  to  spend  their  leisure  hours, 
the  term  '*  pite**  often  denotes  the  ciVjr 
or  the  people  of  the  citj.  (Gen.  xix.  1 ; 
Ft.  Ixix.  13;  cxxvii.  5;  Kuth  iii.  11, 
mAr>:in;Gen.  xii.  17:  Deut.  xii.  12.) 
Criminals  were  punished  without  the 
pHtos.  (I  King-  xxi.  13  ;  Acta  vii.  68.) 
An  inscription,  extracted  from  the  law, 
was  sometimes  put  upon  the  gate  of 
the  court  leading  to  the  house.  (Deut. 
vi.  9;  xi.  20.)  To  "exalt  the  gate" 
is  to  exhibit  vanity,  and  thus  court  de- 
struction. (Prov.  xvii.  19.)  The  gates 
of  Jerusalem  were — 1,  **  Fountain- 
gate;"  (Neh.  ii.  14;  iii.  15;)  2,  "Dung- 
gate;"(Neh.  ii.  13; xii.  31  :>3,  "Valley- 
gate  ;"  (Neh.  iii.  13;  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
14:)  4,  »» Corner,"  or  "Tower-gate;" 
('i  (^hron.  xxvi.  9 ;  Zech.  xiv.  10;)  5, 
••  Ephraim  gate,"  (Neh.  viii.  16,)  also 
CHllcd  "Bcnjamin-paie;"(Jcr.  xxxvii. 
13;  Zech.  xir.  10:)  6,  "Old-gate," 
(Neh.  iii.  G.)  also  called  "First-gate;" 
(Zech.  XIV,  10;^,  "Fish-gate;"  (Neh. 
Hi.  3 ;  Zcph.  i.  10  ;)  8,  "  Sheep-gate  ;" 
(Neh.  iii.  1  :)  9,  "Miphkad,  or  Golden- 
gate;"  (Neh.  iii.  81;)  10,  "  Horse- 
gate  ;"  (Neh.  iii.  28;)  11,  "Water- 
gate," (Neh.  xii.  37.)  perhaps  the  same 
lis  "  East,"  or  "  Sun-gate  ;"  (Jcr.  xix. 
2:)  12,  "Inner"  or  "Middle-gate." 
(Jer,  xxxix.  3.)  Some  of  these  gates 
were  perhaps  not  in  the  walls  of  the 
city,  but  in  the  external  wall  of  the 
temple,  or  in  the  wall  between  Zion 
and  tho  lower  city.  The  "gates  of 
death,"  or  "  gates  of  hell,"  mean  the 
region  of  the  dead,  or  the  unseen 
world  of  spirits.  (Job  xxxviii.  17  ;  l*s. 
IX.  13 ;  cvii.  18 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  13.)  So  in 
Matt.  xvi.  18,  the  "gates  of  hell"  may 
designate  tho  invisible  world,  death, 
which  shall  never  exhaust  the  church, 
inasmuch  as  it  shall  be  replenished 
with  living  members  from  age  to  age, 
until  the  world  shall  be  evangelized. 

G  ATH = wine-press,  or  trouyh.     One 
of  the fivechief  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Goliath: 
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afterwards  fortified  bvUng  Behobotn. 
(1  Sam.  T.  7,  8;  tL  l7;xTiLi,23j 
xxl  10—12;  1  Kinga  iL  89-41;  S 
Chron.  xL  8.)  It  appean  early  to 
have  been  destroyed,  (Am.  i.  7,  8;tI 
2,)  and  is  not  ennmerated  by  the  later 
prophets  along  with  tbeotherfourcitiei 
of  the  Philistines.  (Jer.  zxt.  20;  Zeph. 
ii.  4 ;  Zech.  ix.  5.)  The  inhabitants  were 
called«Gittites."(Josh.xiii.3.)Thefite 
of  Gath  is  supposed  bv  Porter  to  be  o& 
the  conspicuous  hill  called  Telet  Sajitii 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Jadth, 
about  ten  miles  east  of  Aahdod.  The 
hill  rises  about  two  hundred  feet  aboyc 
the  level  of  the  plain  that  sweeps  iti 
western  base.  It  is  crowned  with  th( 
foundations  of  an  old  castle,  and  toqq< 
its  sides  are  numerous  remains  oi 
ancient  buildings.  (Josh.  xl.  22.) 

GATH.HEPHER=iriii€-/>r«*»/* 
ire//.  A  city  of  Zebulun,  the  biittt 
place  of  the  prophet  Jonah ;  (2  King? 
xiv.  25  ;)  also  called  "  Gituh-hepber.' 
(Josh.  xix.  13.)  It  is  supposed  tha 
the  village  el-Maskheuly  about  thro 
miles  north-east  of  Naaareth,marbthi 
site  of  Gath-hepher. 

GATH  -  RIMMON  =  press  of  <* 
pome^anate,  A  city  of  Dan ;  but  be 
longing  to  different  tribes  at  differen 
periods.  (Josh  xix.  45 ;  xxi.  24,  25 
1  Chron.  Ti.j69.)  Dr.  Robinson  fixe 
its  site  about  five  miles  from  Eleathei 
opolis,  at  Deir  Dubban,  near  which  tf 
remarkable  excavations. 

QAZA^the  strong,  Valentia,  A: 
ancient  Canaanitishcity ;  (Gen.x.  19; 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  five  ehi( 
citiesof  the  Philistines.  It  was  a  rojs 
city,  (Zech.  ix.  5,)  situated  near  th 
southern  border  of  Palestine;  (1  KiB| 
iv.  24  ;)  was  subdued  by  the  Hebrew 
(Judg.  i.  18,)  but  soon  afterwuds  n 
covered  by  the  Philistines.  (Josb.  x 
22  ;  Judg.  xvi.  1,  21 ;  I  Sam.  tI  Vt 
Jer.  XXV.  20 ;  Am.  i.  6,  7 ;  Zepb.  ii.  4 
In  several  of  these  passages  Gsu 
called  "  Azzah."  The  inhabitants  we 
called  '-Gazites,"  and  **Gasathitei 
(Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  Judg.  xvi.  2.)  GsJ 
now  called  Ghuzzek,  was  situated 
the  route  of  the  great  caravans  whl 
passed  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  ab< 


QEB 


G£D 


tbree  miles  f rMi  the  Sea.  Few  restigeB 

oftlie  ancient  city  are  found  except 

^ceationallj  scattered  columns  of 
■arble  and  gray  granite.  Pr.  Robin- 
son Mjt,  Oaza  is  situated  on  a  low 
nnod  hill  of  considerable  extent,  not 
derated  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
•boTe  the  plain  around.  But  the 
freater  part  of  the  modem  city  has 
iprang  up  on  the  plain  below,  a  sort 
ajfioburbs,  stretching  far  out  on  the 
eutera  and  northern  sides.  The 
loborbs  appear  to  be  thickly  populated ; 
tbe  houses  are  numerous  and  wholly 
bnilt  of  mud  or  unburnt  bricks.  The 
dtjr  is  surrounded  by  numerous  gar- 
dens and  the  soil  is  rich  and  productive. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  15,000 
louls.  The  bazaars  are  better  sup- 
plied than  those  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Mptism  of  the  eunuch  by  Philip,  may 
hft?e  l>een  at  the  water  in  the  Wady, 
Hear  Tel-el  Ucuy^  on  the  southern  road 
from  Jerusalem,  now  **  desert,"  i.e., 
without  villa^res  or  fixed  inhabitants. 
(Acts  Tiii.  26.) 

GAZKR.— See  Gezeb. 

GAZEZ=sAearer.  A  son,  and  also 
a  grandson  of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  ii. 
46.) 

GAZITES.— See  Gaza. 

QA22tAM= devouring.  One  whose 
post<:rity  returned  from  the  exile. 
(Ezra  ii.  48  ;  Neb.  vii.  51.) 

GEBA=Ai7/.  A  Levitical  city  in 
Benjamin,  (Josh.  xxi.  17,)  situated  on 
the  north-eastern  border  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah ;  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8 ;  Zech. 
Xif.  10 ;  I  Kings  xv.  22  ;  Isa.  x.  29  ;) 
ab(j«t  five  miles  north  by  east  from 
Jenisalem.  It  is  now  a  half  ruined 
village  called  Jeboj  in  which  bome 
lulf-dozen  families  of  shepherds  find 
thome.  Heaps  of  hewn  stones  and 
mbbish  are  the  only  Testiges  of  former 
reatness.  Geba  is  read  **  Gaba,"  in 
Jo(b.  xviii.  24.  In  1  Sam.  xiii.  16 ; 
zir.  5,  ](>,**  Gibeah"  is  erroneously  put 
ibr  "  Gcha." 

GEBAL  =  fiiio«a/atii.  1.  A  monn- 
tsiDous  tract  inhabited  by  the  Edom- 
ites,  identical  with  the  oistrict  called 
GebaUne,  extending  from  the  Dead 
£ea  southwards  to  Fetra,  and  still 
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called  by  the  Arabs  «7e&a/="Monn* 
tains."  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7.)  2.  A  Phene- 
cian  city  between  Tripolis  and  Beirut, 
situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Sea,  at  the 
foot  of  Lebanon.  (Ezck.  xxvii.  9.)  It 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Byblos.  The 
Arabs  still  call  it  Jebeil  =  'Mittle 
Mountain."  It  is  still  remarkable  for 
its  ruins,  and  the  massiye  and  splendid 
masonry  of  the  ancient  citadel.  Porter 
says,  **ita  massive  walls  are  rent  and 
shattered;  its  harbour  is  a  ruin;  its 
navy  is  reduced  to  some  half-dozen 
fishing  boats  ;  and  its  population  now 
consists  of  about  six  hundred  poor 
peasants."  The  inhabitants  were 
called  "  Giblitcs  or  mountaineers." 
(Josh.  xiii.  5.)  In  1  Kings  v.  18,  the 
word  rendered  "stone-squarcrs"  should 
be  **  Giblites,"  as  in  the  margin. 

GEBER=a  man,  1.  One  of  Solo- 
mon's ofiicers,  called  *^  Ben-gebcr"  in 
the  margin.  (1  Kings  iv.  13.)  2.  The 
son  of  Uri,  one  of  Solomon's  principal 
oflScers.  (1  Kings  iv.  19.) 

GEBIM  =  CIS  terns  f  or  locusts.  A 
place  a  short  oistance  north  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (Isa.  x.  31.) 

GEDALIAll=whom  Jehovah  hath 
made  great.  1.  The  governor  of  Judea, 
appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  He  was 
slain  at  Mispah  by  Ishmael.  (2  Kin^s 
XXV.  22 — 2G;  Jer*.  xxxix.  14  ;  xl.  5— 
16 ;  xli.  1-— 18  ;  xliii.  6.)  2.  One  of 
the  priests.  (Ezra  x.  18.)  3.  An  ances- 
tor of  the  prophet  Zophaniah.  (Zeph. 
i.  1.)  4.  The  son  of  Pashur.  (Jer 
xxxviii.  1.)  5.  A  chief  musician  in  the 
sacred  service.  (J  (;hron.  xxv.  3,  9.) 

GEDEON.— S«ft  GiDRON. 

GEDEK.— See  Gkdkrah, 

GEDERAli  =  walled  tn,  enclosed. 
A  Canaanitish  royal  city,  in  the  pluin 
of  Judah  ;  (Josh.  xv.  30;)  perhaps  tiie 
same  with  **  Geder ;"  (Josh.  xii.  13  ;) 
and  "  Beth-gader."  (1  Chron.  ii.  51.) 
The  inhabitants  were  called  **  Geder- 
ites ;"  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  28 ;)  and 
»*  Gederathites."  (1  Chron.  xii.  4.) 

G£DEROTH=ienclosures,  folds.  A 
city  in  the  plain  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv. 
41  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18.)     . 

GEDEBOTHAIM  =  two  enclosures 


or  f.uii.    A  i.rr  j  ix-i  -iLLi  of  JxLifiL  P 

T  "*     «  I 

OZr*"  'k  =  '■: .-  ■?:?'■  ."-ir*.    1.  A  eitj  I 
staa.::^!!     i  :ii-i  3i«a :  li..  is  trf  JspIuu  ; 

X''  3'?  :  L  C  ir;cL  i"^.  Oj  :  x  L  7.  Ii* 
ri.T*  a.r»  air  •:i.I'^:  Jthw.  i-  A 
i-:"^:»is-ii:ii  •::  &i.":;.ni"::-  L  Caroa. 
V.. .  JL  :  x.  .i'.  i.  r*  J  s^-2a  of  ii:< 
ir.*-?  --.i  Ji  iaa. 

GZH.VZI=  ^L~y  -■■  r.ji  .7.  Tm 
Mr?  m:  .; :  E  ,* :  i.  "2 :.  ::t  a  «i<ci^«n:e 
fa-*-?a«:t>"  \j:ixi-2^i  X  portioa  cf  Naa*  ; 
SLjiVi  rft,  •^^x^  ▼  jiidti  w.;i  the  TerT  " 
«i  i'*:L>e  of  «r..ch  :!ie  :Li:i«:n.oa3  leper  : 
hsui  lis:  "i-i-iTi  v*ure«l.  2  KLs^lt.  12 —  ■ 
3o:  V.  :»M— jT:  t;  i.  I — ;. 

GiHENN.V.— S^i    HuTNOX, 
LET  or. 

GELIL'JTiI— S-?  GxLOAL. 

GEMALLI=  -X'.  /  d.i'>r.  The  fa- 
ther •  ■?  A-nm  e!.     N^::i.  xiiL  12  '\ 

GEMARrAU=^h.>my''wraA;iijtM 
per/fct.  1.  The  son  of  iliikidti.  ,^Jer. 
XX  X.  1 — 10.)  2.  The  soa  of  Soapaas. 
(J-r.  xxxr'.  1" — 20. ' 

GENEALOGY.  The  lineage  of  a 
family  ;  hence  Aii?--»'*y.  espCviallv /'iBii'jf 
ki^torif.  since  (he  earliest  hiscor>  amou^ 
Oriental  nations  i9  Jrairn  iuomW  from 
the  gcnoalogicbl  registers  of  famiiies. 
Mtise<i  ill  us  t  rated  his  historv  brsereral 
genealogical  tables,  which  are  the  most 
ancient  ethno;^raphic  docaments  we 
possess;  an'i  bv  noting  the  jears  of 
births  and  death«(,  he  interwove  with 
them  that  chrono!o;!r,  the  aid  of  which 
he  saw  to  be  essential  to  a  perfect  his- 
t*)iv.  (Gen.  V.  3—32;  vii.  11  ;  ix.  28— 
29;  X.  1—32;  xi.  10—32;  etc.)  The 
tables  show  that  Moses  must  have  had 
access  to  ihc  archives  of  the  Egyptians, 
Plicnicianf,  and  Kdomites;  and  other 
authentic  memorials  from  the  hands  of 
the  earl  J  patriarchs.  But  these  could 
scarcely  have  been  preserved  through  a 
number  of  centuries  without  the  aid  of 
alphabetic  writing.  The  Hebrews 
were  remarkably  careful  in  framing  and 
preserving  their  family  registers.  They 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  peo« 
pic  dik'ided  into  tribes,  as  they  settled 
all  questions  of  inheritances,  and  desig- 
nated the  right  to  thii  or  thai  privilege. 
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Bsfi  abevc  bO  Acj  WN  isdispei 
aitl  e&c  aDpearaace  of  the  pra 
Messiah.  Tbe  offieen  who  wei 
minted  to  tlse  cajns  of  them  vere 
RiHr  Leiifies:  sad  the  office  mii 
9e«a  ia  Uis  temple  at  Jerasakm. 
it  is  a  matter  of  astonishmen 
rccoris  of  lach  high  antiqaitr 
eo^oerie*!  principal Ir  with  nsr 
:»i:T:iiiaIs  aad  families,  whic 
very  LaMe  to  inaeonracies,  from 
crit:ija — are  preserved  so  per 
S>me  of  the  registers  are  nece 
£ivea  by  the  sacred  Writers  in 
dccsed  form,  as  they  were  only  i 
oas  to  trace  np  the  posterity 
tme  soarce.  Even  the  variation* 
ieem  to  exist  in  some  of  the  g( 
peal  records  of  the  Old  Tes 
have  been  in  a  great  measure 
ciled  by  those  who  have  diligei 
vest- gated  and  compared  them 
comparisqn  of  the  following  pa 
with  the  registers  in  Matthe  warn 
will  e>3n tribute  materially  to  sh 
f  aldlment  of  the  prophecies  reL 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 
establish  indubitably  our  Lord 
ri^ht  to  the  throne  of  Datid.  (' 
1—32;  xi.  10—20;  Ruthiv.  IS- 
Cliron.  viii.  1 — 34  ;  ii.  1 — 15;iiL 
lleh.  vii.  U.) 

The  following  table  traces  th 
alogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  accordin] 
desh.  through  the  period  of  foai 
and  years.  It  shows  that  Lik( 
— 38,  traces  the  genealogy  oi 
from  Mary  His  real  mother  to 
to  Abraham,  and  to  Adam; 
Matthew  i.  1 — 17,  exhibits  i 
Joseph  His  rtpnied  or  supposed 
through  the  line  of  the  kings  of 
to  Darid  and  to  Abraham. 

GOD. 
1  Adam 

3  Seth 
8  Enos 

4  Cainan 

6  Mahalalei 

6  Jared 

7  Enoch 

8  Methuselah 

9  Lamech 


.10  Koah 

11  Shem 

12  Arphaxad 
Id  Ctniiaii 

U  Salmh 

15  Eber 

16  Peleg 

17  Bea 

18  Senig 

19  Kmhor 

20  Termh 

21  Abraham 

22  Isaac 

23  Jacob 

24  Jadah 

25  Pharez 

26  Hezron 

27  Ram 

28  Amminadab 

29  Nahfbon 

80  Salmon  or 

Sabna 

81  Boaz 

82  Obed 

33  Jesse 

34  David 


OEN 


lomon 

iboboam 

bijah  or 

ImxDiior 

iUa 

ta 

^bapbat 

sboramor' 


} 


Oram        y 
kuiab  or 
Mtriak  or 
doakaz 
Mtfhor     > 

Daziah 

txiabor    "^ 

sonoA       j 

tbam 

laz 

aekiah 

maaseh 

aon 

nah 

(Hakim  or) 


boiachin  "I 
Jeamiak  >> 
Camak    ) 


35  Nathan 

36  MatUtha 

37  Menan 

38  Melea 

39  EUaklm 

40  Jonan 

41  Joseph 

42  Juda 

43  Simeon 

44  LeYi 

45  Matthat 

46  Jorim 

47  Eliezer 

48  Jose 

49  Er 

50  Elmodam 

51  Cosam 

52  Addi 

53  Melchi 

54  Ken 

55  Salathiel 

56  Zorobabel 

57  Bbesa 

58  Joanna 

59  Jnda 

60  Joseph 

61  Semd 

62  Mattnthiiif 


49  Salathiel  or ) 
SkealtUl       \ 

50  Zembbabel 

51  Abiud 

52  EUakim 

53  Azor 

54  Sadoc 

55  Achim 

56  Eliad 

57  Eleazer 

58  Matthan 

59  Jacob 

60  Joseph    the 
husband    of 

Mary,  and  the 
rgnttea  father  of 


63  Haath 

64  Nagge 

65  Esli 

66  Naum 

67  Amos 

68  Maittathia* 

69  Joseph 

70  Janna 

71  Melchi 

72  LeYi 

73  Matthat 

74  HeU 

75  Marj  the  wife 
of  Joseph,  and 

thereo/mother 
of 


JESUS. 

The  genealogy  given  in  Matt.  i.  1 
— 17,  is  reckoned  by  three  series  Qf 
fourteen  generations  each.  Hence,  it 
ia  obvioos,  that  the  first  begins  with 
Abraham,  and  ends  with  David.  The 
second  begins  with  David,  and  extends 
nnto  the  migration  to  Babylon.  And 
the  third  be^ns  with  Jechonias,  and 
ends  with  Jesus.  In  this  way  the 
writer  himself  makes  ont  the  three 
divisions.  (Matt.  i.  17.)  An  apparent 
difBcalty  also  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
between  Jeboram  and  Uzziafa,  in  ver. 
8,  three  names  of  Jewish  kings  are 
omitted, — Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Ama- 
ziah.  (2  Kings  viii.  25,  and  2  Chron. 
xxii.  1 ;  2  Kings  xi.  2, 21,  and  2  Chron. 
xxii.  11 ;  2  Kings  xii.  21 ;  xiv.  1,  and 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  27.)  Farther  between 
Josiah  and  Jehoiachin,  in  ver.  11,  the 
name  of  Jehoiakim  is  also  omitted. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  34;  2  Chron.  xxxvL 
4 ;  compare  1  Chron.  iii.  15, 16.)  And 
it  is  not  improbable  some  links  are 
dropped  after  the  time  of  Jehoiachin, 
in  connection  with  the  names  Assir, 
Pedaiah,  etc.  (1  Chron.  iii.  17 — 19.) 
Such  omissions  are  of  frequent  occur- 
ence, merely  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
densing the  account ;  as  in  Ezra  viL 
1 — 5,  compared  with  1  Chron.  vi.  3 — 
15,  where  Ezra  in  tracing  back  his  own 
genealogy  to  Aaron,  omits  at  least  six 

I  generations.  A  similar  omission  lof 
the  same  purpose  is  necessarily  implied! 
in  the  genealogy  of  Darid,  as  given  i» 
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^■■-  ■  ~    *    *  *    ;';'^.':  •  :  1.::   :c  I^it-.*,  -.* 


'■         %      * 


•■'.-■:  V   4  i.  wi- J  i.fs<— - 

•      ■■  i  T  -   -   ••      -   ""i--'  IZ'Z  S 

.  ■  .  ^   V       :    T  ;-:  Ti-C  :  *-  : 

■  -   ■  • .   * .  ^  *  :i-*  '.:*:  ill 

-  .    -  .       ,  . .  -  ^.  ..J  •  •J 


«  -       -..■-.» 

■  -  -•      •     »       V  .  — 

•  •  ♦       .  ■  •   • 

'.A        7  '  .  :•. .  .  '■-  "^  *    •<  *  i  i.\ 

•■s  ■•  -  *   •    .  ^ 

> -■■:-.  Ti!-  *--:-*  :  w** 

...    i  -  .  .^.  ...  ;.  ■  ■  .  jj.->t     ..;.".  \T. 

:  ■  :  • .  "v  •■    :♦   :/:  \-  .  t   '    So 

c '  -     '     ■   <  ;     ".■'■'.■•■        .:  /  ^  .  f 

1  ■  -  .  c.    0  ..  .     <  • .  r  ■  •  -.  >. -..r. .: ir i  veirs 
c;  :      :  -  rrji'  v.m->  -■•  :  .i  :    .ri  f.'»r  a 

^..    ........    i^ll--     r  *l'*     •••*•  r-H'* 

»:.■  .-.::.  ■•■<  .'f  !r..-'.  —  -.n:'  .••-.*  h;:~  ire  J 
\.  ATS."     * A^i   v.or.1-.  -"."'  i«  .*.'>  •  used  10 

1*     ■      :  :  '-■:    r^'".  v. '.>:  I.-: »,  1:!:.  S;"* 

y  <■■  ■  •  .  :n  loj-i  f-T-  u!.-i  ;  ^Lov.  i:i.  ' 
17:  I'.r.v.-rs  or  •■  -.•■■*:  ^l*s.  \I:x.  10;>  j 
a'*  »  :i  -  ■  '■  or  f;*::  :iv  t»j"  iv'oi  Ic.  ■  M  m,  ! 
x\iv.;U.  "ThcCi'n:  r.trioTisof  rhe  hoa- 
von<  ti:«i  t^f  t!-o  earth."  siiTPfv  the  his- 
tory o*  their  ori^-n.  ^Gen.  ii.  4.)  "The 
boiik  t»f  th**  -jenerari.ms  "  i.e.,  the  jjene- 
ah*cy.f\inn')/  fiint-  '•y.  (Gen.  v.  1;  vi. 
9  j_x.   1  ;   >iail.  1.  1.) 

[£N  E S I S = creation  or  origin.    The 
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'  in:  book  in  the  Old  Teftanent   It 
c-^.zxLi*  :he  faUcorrof  aboat2365reirs 
Lzi'j  ciriiicd  into  two  main  paru:" 
■>=••  tiir-nrtoL  and  one  tptda!.  The 
:::>«:  ar>:;eni  history  of  the  vhole  ha- 
^.tz  race  i*  cootAined  io  chapters  i." 
xi. :  All  the  hzatonr  of  the  house  of 
ArnhisL  a::d  the  patriarchs  in  chap- 
:-rf  X-... — I.     Bat  whence  did  M^^i 
i.TT*  :he  nia:eria]j  for  the  history 
.-:-:a  =.*•:  :::  Genesis  ?     He  must  hire 
iir.Tc-i  h:*  knowledge  of  the  tmu 
w!:.ch  he  records,  either  from  imme- 
i  ATi  D.t:::j  revelation,  or  fmm  onl 
:ni::  07..  or  from  ancient  written  do- 
:  :=:*7.:«.    The  narare  of  many  of  tfce 
fAc:s  r>^!a!ed.  and  the  minoteness  of 
:-*  airr  ::or.,  render  it  entirely  impro- 
ra':!*  :'"  j:  Mojcs  received  them  by  a 
■==:eii:en?velaiion.    That  his  knot- 
lei^  fhottlJ  hare  been  derived  froa 
•'Tal  :r.i ; .  :i.>n.  appcan  morally  impn»«i- 
^I*.  ^ci:«::h>:andinf!  the  length  uf  ilM    j 
!!t55  of  :':e  patriarchs;  when  we  con-    \ 
i  i:r  the  jmeat  number  of  name<.  of    ■ 
A.^?*.  of  dares  and  of  mi d ate  etenO    j 
which  .'•re  recorJod.    It  remains  theSi 
:ha:    M  >«es    must  have  derived  hi<    '- 
inf.  riiAiion    from    archaic  record*-    I 
the  early  and  projrres>ive  Divine  re7e»    j 
la;  on*— wntten  by  different  perioni    j 
ani  at  d-fferent  periods,  long  anterior    ^ 
!?  his  own  times.     Some  of  the  tnj'    : 
cient  records,  wrought   up  by  Mofcl    j 
in  Gen«:*i*.  are   evidently  of  $iiC'»  '    | 
ratnre  t'-at  they  could  have  beend^    | 
rived  only  from  immediate  rcvelit**    i 
to  the  father  of  our  race    How  othe*^    j 
wi<e  can  we  account  for  the  narrtW*    I 
of  tha:  which  took  place  before  v**    I 
existed    to    have    A\iines?ed   i*.,^ 
from  a  supernatural  communication » 
T  us  •  hen.  it  appears  far  from  improj** 
Me  that  we  have,  in  Genesis,  ma'eriili 
CHthered  from  the  familv  archives ot 
Ainram  and  his  ancestors  ;  docnmentl 
from  the  hands  of  Jacob,   AhrahiiBi 
Shem.  N  'ah,  and,  possibly  ascending 
hi):her  stid,  authentic  memorials  frott 
Enoch.  Sethf  and  Adam.    The  ancient 
mem(irial<,  which  were  the  Scriptures 
of  the  patriarchs,  being  carefully  pre- 
8cr\-e(l,  were  under  Divine  guidanet 
collected,  arranged,  and  condensed,  by 
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T&  additions  from  authentic 
spreserred among  the  Egrp- 
nicians,  Edomites,  and  other 
ig  nations, — probably  during 
i  part  of  hit  life  which  be 
the  retirements  of  Arabia, 
everal  instances  in  the  Old 
,  of  written  records  being 
}  sacred  writers ;  (Nam.  xxi. 
c.  13;  2  Sam.  i.  18;  1  Chron. 
1 ;)  and  not  improbably  in 
s.  (Lake  i.  1,  2.)  Nothing 
e  nataral,  in  she  composition 
»ook  as  Genebis,  than  the  use 
athentic  records,  in  order  to 
it  an  introdaction  to  the 
'  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 
i  book  evidences  a  fixed 
bears  the  impress  of  unity 
L  Nor  does  the  use  of  an- 
nents  diminish  the  value  of 
I  the  least,  but  rather,  by  ex- 
i  fruits  of  study  and  research, 
;  and  the  whole  being  com- 
1  inspired  writer,  has  receiv- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  an 
^e  with  any  other  book  of  the 
Inme.  The  writer  was  evi- 
brew  whowas  wellacquaint- 
>rything  relating  to  ancient 
Arabia.  Moses  was  cdacat- 
^ptian  court.  (Acts  vii.  22.) 
ei  many  years  in  the  wild- 
became,doubtlcss,  ictimate- 
int  with  the  whole  Arabian 

He,  therefore,  had  the  best 
;>portunity  to  became  ac- 
rith  everything  relative  to 
and  civil  condition  of  those 
es.  He  is  the  only  Hebrew 
o  ever  possessed  this  advan- 
her  one  could  have  written 
such.  The  accounts  given 
classical  writers,  as  well  as 
ents  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 

famish  splendid  confirm- 
the  truth  of   the   Mosaic 

SARET=valley  of  fertility, 
gardens  oftheprince.  A  small 
:h  extends  along  the  wes- 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now 
?*»»«>  =  «♦  Little  Ghor." 
of  this  tract,  from  the  hills 
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which  rundown  to  theLake,  and  bound 
it  on  the  south  and  north,  is  given  by 
Josephus,  (PTori.  iii.  10.  8,)  ''at  thirty 
stadia,  and  its  breadth  is  twenty,"  that 
is,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  in  lengthy 
and  nearly  two  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
It  is  distinguished  for  its  fertility  and 
beauty.  Some  derive  its  name  from  the 
ancient  city  **  Chinnereth  "=a  hcarp  or 
lyre^  which  stood  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lake.  (Josh.  xix.  35,  John  vi.  15—25 ; 
Mark  vi.  45—^6.) 

GENTILES.  The  Hebrew  word  ^ 
and  the  Greek  word  tthnos^  rendered 
''nation,'*  "gentile,"  also  "heathen," 
signify  a  pee»p/le,  nation,  race;  and  are 
used  of  nations  universally,  and  also  of 
the  Hebrews;  (Isa.  i.  4;  Gen.  xxxv. 
]  1 ;  xii.  2 ;  Fs.  xxxiii.  12 ;  Acts  xvii. 
26 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  Matt.  xx.  25 ;)  and 
also  of  nations  foreign  to  the  Hebrews ; 
(Neh.  V.  8;  «^er.  xxxii.  20;)  and  of 
pagan  nations,  idolaters,  (Ps.  ii.  1 :  Jer. 
xxxi.  10;  Ezek.  xxx.  11;  Matt.  iv. 
15 ;  Luke.  ii.  32 :  Rom.  if.  14 ;  iii.  29.) 
Sometimes  the  term  "  Greeks  "  is  used 
for  "Gentiles."  (Rom.  i.  14,  16;  I 
Cor.  i.  22—24 ;  Gal.  iii.  28.)  The  Greek 
term  Hellenes,  sometimes  rendered 
"Gentiles"  denotes  the  Greeks,  The 
"  isles  of  the  Gentiles."  may  denote  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Geii.  x. 
3.)  The  "Gentiles,"  or  " Nations,"  in 
Gen  xiv.  1 ;  Josh.  xii.  23,  may  design- 
ate nations  of  the  ^v^est,  or  perhaps  the 
united  Nations  or  Tribes, 

GENUBATH=M6/)f.  The  son  of 
Hadnd  the  Edomiie.    (1  Kings  xi.  20.) 

GERA  =  a  grain,  1.  The  father  of 
Shimei.  (2  Sam.  xvi.5.)  2.  Four  de- 
scendants of  Benjamin.  (Gen.  xlvi.21; 
Judg.  iii.  15;  1  Chron.  viii.  3,  5,  7.) 

GERAH  =  a  grain,  or  berry.  The 
smallest  weight  and  money  of  the  He- 
brews, equivalent  to  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  shekel ;  and  equal  to  about  three 
half-pence  of  our  money.  (Ex.  xxx.  13; 
Lev.  xxvii.  25 ;  Num.  iii.  47;  xviii.  16.) 

GERAR  =  a  sojourn,  lodging- place, 
perhaps,  also  water-pots,  A  city  not 
far  from  Gaza,  anciently  the  residence 
of  a  Philistine  king.  Dr.  Robinson 
had  suggested  that  the  "valley  of  Ge« 
rar  "  might  be  the  Watfy  Sheriah,  or  one 
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of  its  branches.  Here  Mr.  Rowlands 
foand  a  vallej  called  Djurf-el-Gerar^ 
'Rash  or  liapid  of  Gcrar/  about  ten 
miles  soath- east  of  Gaza.  Near  this  place 
are  the  traces  of  an  ancient  city,  call- 
ed KAirf}et'el-Gerar=  the  Ruins  of  Ge- 
rar,  which  he  believes  mark  the  site  of 
the  city  where  Isaac  sojourned.  (Gen. 
X.  15);  XX.  1  ;  xxvL  1,  17,  20,  26;  2 
Chron.  xiv.  13.  14.) 

GEKASENES.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  GKKxax=€spulsion  or  poS' 
sessionf  This  city  was  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  formed  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Pcrea.  It  was  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Gilead,  near  the  confines 
of  the  Arabian  desert,  on  a  small  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Jabbok,  and  was 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis.  It 
was  large,  opulent,  and  splendid ;  as  is 
apparent  from  the  maf^iiticent  ruins 
still  remaining.  It  is  now  called  Jcrash. 
A  few  manuscripts  read  **  Gerasencs  "  in 
Matt.  viii.  2S,  where  others  have  '*Ga- 
darencs/'  and  "Gergesencs.'*  The  city 
of  Gerasa  lay  too  remote  from  the  Lake 
of  Tlbcria<^  to  admit  the  pos*  .bility  of 
the  miracle  referred  to,  ha*  ing  been 
wrought  in  its  vicinity. — S»  d  Gsroe- 

fiKNK8 

UKHCESENES.  Thein  labitantsof 
the  city  CJ  KiiGESA =r/a^«>y c  ; loamif  soil? 
The  city  stood  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee.  At  the  mouth  of 
Wady  Scmakh,  Thompson  visited  a 
place  with  ruins,  called  Khersa^  the 
walls  of  which  can  be  traced  all 
round ;  which  he  identities  with  the 
long-lo5t  site  of  Gcrgcsa,  where  our 
liord  honied  the  two  men  possessed 
with  devils.  It  is  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  shore,  and  an  immense  moun- 
tain rinos  directly  above  it,  in  which  are 
ancient  tombs,  out  of  which  the  two 
men  possossod  with  devils  may  have 
issued  to  meet  Jesus.  The  Lake  is  so 
near  to  the  base  oi  the  mountain,  that 
the  swine,  rushing  madly  down  it,  could 
not  stop,  but  would  bo  hurried  into  the 
water  anil  drowned.  In  18()(>,  the 
ruleiiliuo  Exploration  Party  visited  the 
vasloru  sht>ro  of  the  Lake,  and  exa- 
luinml  the  ruins  at  A'Ai*r5«i, which  they  de. 
loribo  as  being  much  of  the  same  char- 
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acter  aa  those  at  Kefr  AriUh  o(  nb^ 
extent,  but  containing noihingremai^- 
able.  The  Part^  also  visited  Edoi- 
el'JIusn,  the  ancient  Gamala=CiiM^ 
humpy  near  to  wachf  Fik,  noted  fortbs 
ruins  of  ita  ancient  fortress,  which  m 
situated  more  than  eleven  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Lake.  At  GamsU 
they  saw  amonayhe  ruins  nameroos 
capitals  and  fragments,  but  do  diitioct 

Slan  of  any  building  could  be  made  oat. 
between  urady  Semahk  and  wadtf  Fit 
the  distance  may  be  over  two  miles; 
and  about  half  way  between  these  points, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Exploration  Partf 
say,  a  spur  mns  oat  to  the  shore,  viA 
ft  slope  sufficiently  steep  to  fulfil  tks 
roqnircmcnu  of  the  Bible  muratiTe  cf 
the  destruction  of  the  herd  of  fvise. 
Here  then,  whether  we  take  the  vie*  cf 
Dr.  Thomson  or  that  of  the  Explon- 
tion  Party,  the  **  country  of  the  Gtf- 
gesenes,"  as  stated  in  Matt  viiL  S^ 
appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of  oar 
Lord*s  miracle.    The  miracle  occurred 
near  the  shore  of  the  Lake :  *'  when  Hs 
came  out  of  the  ship,  immediatelif  (hers 
met  a  Him  a  man  out  of  the  tombi,' 
(Mark  v.  2.)  and  the  place  was  ''orer 
against  Galilee,"  (Luke  viii.  26,)irhieh 
can  only  be  said  of  the  "country  of  ths 
Gcreesenes."      The    country  of  th* 
*'  Gerasenes  "  and  of  the  ^'Gadaicnei' 
lay  far  too  remote  from  the  Lske  to 
agree  with  these  statements.    Origes 
appears  to  have  been  satisfied  thsttbs 
region  of  Gergesa  was  the  scene  of  tlis 
miracle:  He  says,  **a  city  call^Gergetf* 
anciently  stood  on  the  eastern  shore  a 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  that  beside  it 
was  shewn  the  precipice  down  which 
the  swine  ruslied."     And  Thootfot 
observes,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  *'t]^ 
uradjf  Semahk  is  every  where  plcnisf^ 
up  by  wild  hogs  in  search  of  the  exn- 
lent  roots  upon  which  they  live ;  saA 
that  these  creatures  still  abound  then 
in  a  state  as  wild  and  fierce  as  thoa^ 
they  were  still  possessed.   We  condnds 
then,  that  the  scene  of  the  miracle  was 
in  the  "  country  of  the  Gergesenes,"  u 
stated  in  Matt.  viii.  2S.    The  reading 
**  Gadarenes,"  in  Mark  v.  1 ;  Luke  viii. 
26,  36,  which  is  found  in  •  few  ol  the 
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iQcient  eopet ;  and  alto  **  Geraaenes" 
^  reading  of  the  Yalgate  in  all  the 
foipeli,  which  ocean  more  f  reqoentlj, 
Bd  has  heen  followed  by  Lacnmann, 
M  in  Mark  and  Luke  by  more  recent 
Itton  of  the  G^reek  Text,  may  hare 
ignated  in  the  cod  jectnret  of  copyists 
d  critics  CTen  earlier  than  the  *time 
Origen.  It  will  be  observed  that 
itthew  mentions  two  demoniacs, 
ilk  and  Luke  only  mention  one, 
;  that  by  no  means  denies  the  exis- 
oe  of  two.  They  probably  mention 
loae  b^nse  of  h  is  superior  fierceness. 
tERlZlM,=  dweUers  in  a  shorn  or 
trt  land.  One  of  the  mountains  of 
hraim,  situated  over  against  Mount 
il,  (Dent.  xi.  29 ;  xxrii.  12 ;  Josh. 
.33,)  and  over  Sbechem;  on  which, 
er  the  exile,  a  temple  was  built  b^ 
Samaritans  as  the  seat  of  their 
ional  worship.  They  say  that  it 
I  on  Gerizim,  and  not  on  Moriah, 
I  patriarch  offered  his  son  Isaac. 
«nt  Gerizim  seems  to  be  properly 
tant  of  the  Gerizites;  it  is  now 
led  Jebel-et'Tur,  It  rises  almost 
peodicolarly  about  nine  hundred 
t  above  the  valley  of  Shechem,  and, 
ording  to  Lynch*s  measurement, 
>  thou  sand  three  hundred  and  ninety 
ht  feet  above  the  Mediterranean 
u  The  table-land,  on  the  sum- 
t,  commands  a  wide  view  of  the 
tntry,  and  especially  of  the  great 
in  below.  Mount  Gerizim  is  referred 
as  "  this  mountain,"  in  Christ's 
tversation  with  the  woman  of  Sa- 
na, at  Jacob's  well — which  still 
tsts  at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
)hn  vi.  20, 21.)  In  DeuL  xxvii.  4,  the 
Daritan  text  has  changed  "  Mount 
el"  into  "Mount  Gerizim,"  in  order 
give  sanction  to  the  temple  built  by 
t  Samaritans,  not  long  after  the 
16  of  Nehemiah,  upon  the  latter 
wiitain.  The  Palestine  Exploration 
rty,  in  1866,  made  numerous  exca- 
kmt  on  Mount  Gerizim.  Within 
nun  known  as  the  '"Castle,"  the 
adationa  of  an  octaconal  church 
'%  laid  bare,  probably  the  one  known 
lave  been  built  there  by  Justinian. 
i  chnreh  and  (he  fortress  weref  ound 


to  be  built  on  a  rough  platform  of  large 
stones  laid  together  without  mortar  ; 
and  of  this  platform,  which  may  possi- 
bly be  that  on  which  the  Samaritan  tem- 
ple stood,  the  so-called  **  twelve  stones" 
— beneath  which  tradition  places  die 
twelve  stones  brought  up  from  the 
Jordan — form  a  portion.  Near  the 
stones  is  the  place  where  the  Samari- 
tans assemble  to  eat  the  Passover. 
In  the  excavations  little  was  found, 
exceptinp^  a  few  Roman  coins,  ana 
several  inscriptions,  two  of  them  in 
the  Hebrew  character,  and  the  others 
in  the  Samaritan. — See  Ebal. 

G£BSHOM=a  sojourner  here.  1. 
The  first  of  the  two  sons—EIiezer  was 
the  second — ^bom  to  Moses  in  Midian 
bv  Zipporah.  (Ex.  ii.  22 ;  xvilL  S.) 
These  sons  of  the  great  lawgiver  held 
no  other  rank  than  that  of  simple  Le- 
vites,  while  all  the  privileges  of  the 
priesthood  were  vested  in  the  sons  of 
their  uncle  Aaron.  (1  Chron.  xxiiL 
U.)  2.  The  father  of  Jonathan  the 
priest  to  the  tribe  of  Dan;  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  former,  from  a 
corruption  of  the  text,  making  **  Moses" 
into  "Manasseh."  (Jndg.  xviiL  SO.) 
3.  A  descendant  of  Moses  engaged  in 
the  temple  service.  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
15.)  4.  A  descendant  of  Phinehas. 
(Ezra  viii.  2.)    5. — See  Gbrbhon. 

GERSHON=e27n<^'ait.  A  son  of 
Levi,  and  the  founder  of  the  family  of 
the  *' Gershonites."  (Gen.  xlvi.  11; 
Ex.  vi.  16 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  1.)  He  is 
called  **  Gershom,"  in  1  Chron.  vi.  16, 
17,  20.  The  office  of  the  Gershonites 
was  to  carry  the  vails  and  curtains 
belonging  to  the  tabernacle,  on  the 
western  side  of  which  they  encampdO* 
(Num.  iii.  23—26  ;  xxvi.  67.) 

GERSHONITES.— See  Gehshon 

GERZITES.— See  Gezbr. 

GESHAM=yi/%.  A  descendant 
of  CHleb.  (1  Chron.  ii.  47.) 

GESHEM=t7to^f  rata.  An  Ara- 
bian, who  was  probably  a  subaltern 
officer  among  the  Samaritans.  (Nelu 
ii.  19 ;  vi.  1,  2.)  In  Neh.  vk  6,  he  is 
called  **  Gashrou." 

GESHUR=a  bridge.  A  district  of 
Syria,  which  some  suppose  lay  along 
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the  cast  bank  of  the  upper  Jordan, 
vrhere  there  is  a  brid(;c  over  the  river 
called  Jisr  Btnat  yaro6=bridge  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob.  But  this  litUe 
principalitjevidentylay  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  Bashan,  and  included  a 
section  of  the  wild  and  nigged  region 
of  Argob.    In  David*8  time  it  was  snb- 

J'ect  to  king  Tolmai,  whose  daughter 
)«ivid  married.  (I  Chron.  ii.  23 ;  2 
Sam.  iii.  8;  xiii  37;  xr.  8.)  The 
inhabitants    are    called     "  Geshuri,** 

!I)eut.  iii.  14,)  and  "  Geshurites." 
Josh.  xii.  5 ;  xiii.  11,  13.)  The 
*'  Geshurites/'  mentioned  in  Josh.  xiii. 
2  ;  I  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  were  probably  a 
branch  of  the  same  family,  which  had 
settled,  at  an  early  period,  on  the 
south-western  border  of  Palestine. 

GESHURI.— See  Gesuur. 

GESHURITE.— Se  J  Geshur. 

GETHER=r6rfttnc/an<f  A  son  of 
Aram ;  who  gave  name  to  an  Aramaean 
region  unknown.  (Gen.  x.  23.) 

GETHSEMANE  =  oi7  press,  A 
small  iield.  or  garden,  jnst  out  of  Jeru- 
salem, over  he  brook  Kidron,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
traditional^  and  it  may  be  the  real 
(Tethscmane,  is  described  by  Dr. 
Bobinson,  as  a  plat  of  ground  nearly 
square,  enclosed  by  an  ordinary  stone 
wail.  The  west  side  measures  IGO  feet 
in  length  ;  and  the  north  side  150  feet. 
Within  this  enclosure  are  eight  very 
old  olive-trees,  and  several  young  ones, 
with  stones  thrown  together  around 
their  trunks.  There  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  this  plat  to  mark  it  asGethscmane; 
for  adjacent  to  it  are  other  similar 
enclosures,  and  many  olive  trees  equally 
old.  The  spot  was  not  improbably 
fixed  upon  during  the  visit  of  Helena 
t(»  Jerui^alem,  a.  d.  326 ;  when  the 
places  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrec- 
ti  tn  were  supposed  to  be  indentified. 
Whether  it  is  the  true  site,  is  perhaps 
a  matter  of  more  question.  According 
to  John  xviii.  1.  2.  Jesus  "  went  forth 
over  the  brook  Cedron,  where  was  a 
garden.'*  But  Luke  xxii.  39,  says  He 
went  out  as  He  was  wont  to  the  Mount 
oi  Olives."  This  la<)t  passage,  taken 
in  connection  with  Lake  xxi.  87,  where 
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it  is  said  that  He  taught  in  the  daytime 
in  the  temple,  and  at  night  went  oat 
and  abode  in  the  Monnt  of  Oliv<  ^ 
may  suggest  a  doubt,  whether  Gethse^^^.^ 
mane  was  not  perhaps  situated  highe^  ^ 
up  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Here, or  i^^ 
least  not  far  off,  the  Sarionr  endw^a-^ 
**that  agony  and  bloody  sweat,"  vhic^:^2 
was  connected  with  the  redemption 
the  world.    (Matt.  xxvi.  42.) 

GEUEL=7Aa;esfy  of  God,    A  di 
cendant  of  Dan.  (Num.  xiii.  15.) 

GEZER=a   steep  pktce,    preeipmc^e. 
A  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites ;  (JosIl 
X.  33;  xii.  12;)  situated  on  the  westers 
border  of  Ephraim,  and  assigned  to  the 
Levitcs.  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  10;  xxi.  31; 
Judg.  i.  29.)    It  was  destroyed  by  tbe 
Egyptians,  and  re-built  by  Solomon. 
(1  'Kings  ix.   15—21.)    It  is  caBed 
"Gazer;"  (2Sam.v. 25;)and  "Gob"= 
a  pity  or  cistern,  which,  if  not  the  ftift* 
place,  were  near  together.     (2  San*- 
xxi.  18, 19 ;  compare  I  Chron.  xx.  ^  » 
Jos.  Ant,  v.  1.  22.)    Some  suppose  is 
to  be  the  same  with  Gazara,  not  '^ 
from  Ashdod ;  (1  Mace.  xiv.  34;  x*'- 
28,  35  ;)  and  some  have  suggested  i^ 
identity  with  the  village  Kuhab,  whieo- 
stands  on  the  top  of  a  rock^  Tel.  Tli^ 
"  Gezrites,"  margin  **  Gerzites,"  me**' 
tioned  in  1  Sam.  xxvi.  8,  if  not  tla^ 
inhabitants  of  Gezer,  were  probablf  ^ 
branch  of  the  same  family  which  ^^•^ 
settled  on  the  extreme  southern  borf^^ 
of  Palestine. 

GEZRITES.— See  Gbzeb. 

GHOST.—  See  Spirit. 

GHOST-HOLY.  See  Spiwt, Hot^- 

OlKK^hreaking  foith,      A  pb«^ 
near  Gibeon.  (2  Sam.  ii.  24.) 

GlANT=ear^A-6or».  Thiswonl*^ 
derived  from  the  Greek  ffigaatth  ^ 
allusion  to  the  classical  myth  of  tl^ 
Titans,  who  are  fabled  as  the  soai  ^ 
7Wa= earth,  and  as  being  of  a  fnna6^ 
size.  These  beings  of  nnnsnal  he^^ 
are  found  in  the  early  history  of  vMt 
nations,  probably  from  some  broktt 
traditions  respecting  the  antedilavitB 
apostates,  who,  in  the  sense  of  beitg 
earthly,sensual.vile,despising  heavenly 
things,  might  justly  be  denominated 
''  earth-bom."  The    Hebrew   woii 
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^^URm,  rendered  '*  giants,**  if  •  term 
dncripdfe  of  cmel^,  rapine,  monsters 
of  wickedness  and  Inst,  as  well  as  of 
nomonsstatnre.(Qen.Ti.  1 — 4;  Num. 
xni.  33^  The  descend anu  of  the  '^ons 
of  (W   with  the  **  daughters  of  men" 
•n  caHed  ^*66orim=**mighrj  men," 
kereei,  who  of  old  «vere  men  of  renown, 
iod  had  made  themselves  f  <mons,  b^ 
their  deeds  of  riolence,  robl>erT,  and 
wronjr.  (Gen.  vL  4 ;  Job  xri.  14.)  The 
Caiuunitish  giants,  given  under  differ- 
ent names,  are  supposed  by  some  to 
ktre  been  but  different  sections  of  one 
great  tribe  ;  or  different  names  applied 
to  the  same  people  in  the  different  dis- 
trictt  where  they  had  settled.    The 
term /2f/)Aaim= high,  tall,  or  lofty  ones, 
not  Only  denotes  the  ancient  Canaani'^ 
tith   tribe    beyond  the  Jordan — the 
iborigtnal   inhabitants  of  Bdshan — 
celebrated  for  their  gigantic  stature, 
^t  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  all  the 
idant  tribes  of  Canaan.  (Gen.  xitr.  5.) 
This  term  is  rendered  '*  giants."  (Deut. 
»•  1 1, 20 ;  iii.  11.  13 ;  Josh.  xii.  4 ;  xiii. 
12 ;  xvVi,  15,)  and  "  Rephaims.'*  (Gen. 
xir.  5 ;  XV. 'JO ;  Josh.  xvii.  15.  in  the 
nurgiu.)  The  term  *' i2a/>Aa*'=high, 
tall  translated  *'  giant,"  margin  "  Ra- 
pha,"  is  the  name  of  the  founder  of  a 
family  of  Rephaim,  who  dwelt  in  Gath. 
Some  of  his  posterity  were  men  of 
^t  stature,  and  had  on  evtry  hand 
^  fingers,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes. 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  16—22  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  4 ; 
1  Chron.  xx.  4—8.)    The  "  Anakim:' 
^ere  a  race  of  giants  terrible  for  their 
^rceness  and  stature,  whose  seat,  be- 
fore the  invasion  bv  the  Hebrews,  was 
^the  vicinity  of  bebron.    The  H'< 
k%ir  spies  reported  that  in  comparison 
to  those  monstrous  men,  they  thero- 
vlves  were  but  as  grasshoppers.  (Num. 
ziil  22,  28,  32,  33;  Deut.  ii.  10,  11.) 
Ther  were  for  the  most  part  reduced 
W  Joshua  and  Caleb,  yet  numbers  of 
nem  escaped  and  took  refuge  in  the 
amntry  of  the  Philistines,  and  settled 
tihere.  (Josh,  xt  21,  22  ;  xiv.  12  ;  xv. 
14;  Dent.  IL  10.  11,  21 ;  ix.  2  ;  Judg. 
L  20.)  The  **  J^mim,"  were  a  people  of 
Moab,  a  **  people  great  and  many,  and 
tally  af  the  Anakim;  which  also  w6re 
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accounted  Bephaim  or  **  giants."  (Gen. 
xi  V.  5 ;  Dent.  ii.  10, 1 1 .)  The  **  Zamzum- 
minC*  were  a  race  of  giants,  who  dwelt 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ammonites,  but  . 
were  extinct  before  the  time  of  Moses. 
(Deut.  ii.  20.  21.)  From  thisenumera* 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  the  Scriptures 
tell  of  giants  both  before  and  after  the 
Flood.  Homer  could  speak  of  men 
**  More  fierce  than  giant,  more  than 
giants  strong."  But  the  opinion  that 
the  primitive  races  of  men  greatly 
surpassed  others  in  stature,  cannot  be 
inferred  from  Scripture;  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  remains  of  human  beings 
found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  nor  by 
other  authentic  monuments  which  have 
survived  from  remote  antiquity.  The 
traditional  tombs  of  primeval  giants, 
shewn  even  now,  in  various  parts  of 
Syria,  in  the  form  of  graves  of  enormous 
dimensions, — as  that  of  Abel  at  Abila,* 
near  Damascus,  thirti/  feet  long ;  that 
of  Seth  in  Ami-Lebanon,  about  the 
same  size ;  and  that  of  Noah  at  Kerak, 
in  Lebanon,  which  measures  no  less 
than  seventy  yards ; — as  being  destitute 
of  any  historic  basis,  may  be  consigned 
at  once  to  the  regions  of  the  fabulous. 
Neither  is  there  any  variety  of  statnre 
in  the  different  races  of  men  which  can 
afford  any  rational  ground  for  sus- 
pecting them  to  be  of  distinct  origin 
or  species.  There  are  no  varieties  of 
stature  in  different  nations  which  are 
so  considerable  as  those  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  same  family. 

GIBBAR=a  mighty  man^  hero.  One 
whose  posterity  returned  from  exile ; 
(Ezra,  ii  20,  margin  ;)  or  perhaps  the 
name  of  a  city,  apparently  Gibeoiu 
(Neh.  vii.  25.) 

GIBBETHON=a  height,  hilL  A 
city  of  the  Philistines  in  Dan  ;  (Josh. 
xix.  44  ;)  and  assigned  to  the  Levites. 
(Josh.  xxi.  23 ;  1  Kings  xv.  27 ;  xvi. 
16.  17.) 

GIBEA=r  a  hill.  A  descendant  of 
Caleb.  (1  Chron.  ii.  49.) 

GIB£AU=aAi7/.  1.  A  cityof  Ben- 
jamin, also  called  **  Gibeah  of  Benja- 
min/* (1  Sam.  xiii.  15:  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
29,)  and  *' Gibeah  of  Saul**;  (1  Sam. 
xi.  4 ;)  also  **  Gibeah  of  God,"  render- 
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.  , ;:  n  r-Ai/  /-  ^™-  X.  5:)  and 
^^  ..  *    .".vi.  xvui.  2S;  Hos.  t. 


■  .    .    V  !^ .  -  ^*™-  X.  26.)  It  wM 

^^  ru  i».  ?«  *:rCK;i«>a5  crime,  which 

*!!r  .•  i*^  »  »  wn»ei|nence*  almost  the 

*'. .  ^    v:":-»:-^n  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 

L-  ^    ;  i;*.  xix,  12— 30:  XX.  1- 


1—43.) 
)"*«•  n>  «•'  -'^^^  ^'^^°  reckoned  among 
.^.   (,Tv".'.'i  sanctuaries  of  Palestine. 
■  \^n.   \.  r»,  C:  XV.  34:  xx:ii.  19; 
^^   .  .    i  Sam.  xxi.  rj — lO.)    The  in- 
>,^\::Li:*  were  called  -Giboathiies.** 
,"••-.•2.  x:i.  3.)     It  is  now  a  place 
i.»   T-i.n<.  called  /"'iuiY  «7  /'u/=ihe 
);'-v:  "...I  of  beans,  about  four  and  a 
Ytt).  -i.lc*  north  of  Jern>alem.  2.  A 
p:>o:  tn  trudah.  about  ton  miles  sonth- 
^^■-*:  v»f  J^'rusalem.  (Jo$h.  xv.  57.)    It 
^  7  0«  called  Jf 'f'(i/i.  anil  lies  upon  au 
cft.*.'a:ed  bill  in  wady-el-Musnrr.    3.  A 
f^ico  in  the  mountains  of   Ephraim, 
,-»i::od    als»   -Gibeah,"   or    "hill   of 
V  '.  nea<."  'Josh,  xxi  v.  33.)  It  is  now 
called  Jili(.i,  and   lies  in  mia y-t/-«/i'6, 
about  three  miles  north  of  G<tphna. 
4.  A  ('lace  in  Benjamin,  near  Kirjath- 
K*.ir;:u :  (2  Sam.  vi.   3 ;)   also  called 
••GiSoath;"    (Josh,    xviii.   23:)    and 
wnvicred   "the  hill."  ^I  Sam.  vii.  1.) 
^.   A  place  near  Gilpal,  called  in  the 
Bi*ri:iii    ••  G;bcah-haaraloih"  =  Fore- 
»iins*.hill.  (Josh.  v.  3.) 
GIBKATH— See  Gibeah. 
G I B  EC)  X = ihvateJJii/t-cit^.  A  royal 
<Uy  of  tlio  Ilivites.  whose  inhabitants, 
^vured   by  siratajrem  the  protection 
Aud  alliance  of  the  Hebrews.  (Josh.  ix. 
5—27:  X.  1—14.)  The  place  afterwards 
foil  to  the  lot  of  Benjamin,  and  be- 
came a  Loviticalciiy  ;  (Josh,  xviii.  25; 
\xi.  K;')  where  the  tabernacle  was  set 
UP  for  nianv  vears  under  David  and 
Salomon,  (i  Chron.  xvi.  39;  xxi.  29; 
8  rh.on.  i.  3.  4;  1  Kings  iii.  4.  15;  ix. 
^.>    It  is  now  a  village  with  massive 
rnins*.   called   el-Jib,   situated  on  the 
summit    of  a   hill   about,   five  miles 
worih-wost  of  Jerusalem.    A  fountain 
bursts  from  a  rent  cliff  at  the  eastern 
bAso.  ami  llows  in  a  tiny  stream  into  a 
Urjjo  reservoir.   The  **pool  of  Gibeon** 
iDHV   l>e   the  waters  of  the  fountain; 
•  2SHm.  12  -32:  xx.  8—12:)  and  these 
iro  aUo  pn>bably  *'thc  great,  or  many 
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waten  in  Gibeon.**  (Jer.  xlL  IS.)  la 
1  ChroiL  ziv.  16.  <'Gibeon'*ippeAnto 
have  been  put  for  ^  Geba  **  by  an  error 
in  transcribing.  (2  Sam.  t.  25.) 

GIBEONITES.  The  Hivites,  in- 
habiting the  four  Canaanitiih  cities 
Gibeon,  Cbephirah,  Beeroth,andKir- 
jath-jearim:  where  they  appear  to  hire 
enjiiyed  a  sort  of  democratic  goreriH 
ment.  (Josh.  ix.  11 ;  compare  x.  2.) 
By  a  clever  trick  they  secnretlby  tratj, 
the  protection  and  alliance  of  Josboi. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  the  trath,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  bond^ 
men.  or  "hewers  of  wood  and  dnwta 
of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for 
the  altar  of  the  Lord."  (Josh.  ix.  27.) 
The  Gibeouites  continued  faithful  to 
the  Hebrews ;  nevertheless  Saul  slev 
great  nomben  of  them  when  he  smot* 
the  city  of  Xob  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword.' (1  Sam.  xxii.  18,  19.)  For  the 
violation  of  the  ancient  treaty,  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  reign  of  David,'  were 
visited  by  a  most  grievous  famine; 
and  Saul's  cruelty  towards  the  nnoffeDd* 
ingGibeonites  was  avenged  by  thecxe* 
cu.ion  of  seven  of  his  descendants  in, 
Gibeah.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1 — 9.) 
GIBLITES.— Sec  Gebal. 
GIDDALTI  =  made  great,  A  son 
of  Heman.  (1  Chron.  xxv.4,  29.) 

GIDDEL =/oo  great,  giant.  Tko 
men  whose  posterity  returned  from 
exile.  (Ezra  ii.  47 ;  Nch.  vi.  49 ;  Ein 
ii.  56  :  Xeh.  vii.  58.) 

GIDEOX=rr«e-./;//cr,  ue^^impetf 
ous  tcarnur.  A  judge  or  r^ent  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  delivered  them  from  the 
bondage  of  Midian.  He  was  the  sot 
of  Joash  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseb;  and 
having  destroyed  the  worship  of  Bui, 
was  surnanied**Jernbbaal"or**JeTnb- 
besheth'*=with  whom  Baal  or  the  idol 
contends.  (Judg.  vi.  32;  2  Sam.  xLSL) 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Midianiteii 
Gideon,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  theo- 
cracy, rejected  the  proffer  of  heredittiT 
royalty,  which  the  rulers  in  the  warmtk 
of  their  gratitude  had  made  him.  From 
the  golden  earrings  of  the  slanghterel 
foe,  Gideon  made  an  "ephod,**  probi- 
bly  in  honour  of  Jehovah.  It  becante, 
however,  a  snare  to  the  Hebrews  who 
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J'feit  in  Gilead;  who  nef^lectcd  the  ta- 
^^cniicle  at  Sbiloh,  and  fell  into  idola- 
^.  (Jadg.  Tui.  24— 33.)  Gideon  jadged 
we  Hebrews  forty  years.  (Judg.  vi.  11 

HO; Till— 25;  Tiu.  1—35;  1  Sam. 

^  11 ;  Heb.  xi.  32.) 
QlD£0NI=a(^/tR(7  dowTi,  destroyer, 

Ananof  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Num. 

»-ll;ii.22.) 
'  .  61I)0M=:a  cutting  down,    A  place 
^  tbe  tribe  of  Benjamin.    (Judg.  xx. 

GIEB  EAGLE.— See  Eaolb. 

GIFTS.    The  practice  of  making 

^tseots  as  a  token  of  honour,  respect, 

^  affection,  prevailed  extensively  in 

^  East.     (Gen.  ir.  3,  11 ;  1  Sam.  ix. 

';xTi.  20;  Job  xlii.  11.)    Hence  to 

^Nise  making  presents  to  a  king  was 

deemed  a  mark  of  contempt.    (1  Sam. 

•-^  27.)    Kings  often  made  presents  of 

tements  to  those  whom  they  were 

^birased  to  honour.  (Gen.  xlv.  22,  23; 

|Bjogs  X.  22 ;  Matt.  xxu.  11,12.)  Gifts 

^the  purposes  of  bribery  and  corrup- 

^>Qb  are  strongly  reprobated.     (Ex. 

JXiiL  8 ;  Dent.  x.  17 ;  Ps.  xv.  5  ;  xxvi. 

^;  Isa.  i.  23;  xxxiii.  15.)  The  peculiar 

^fterings  under  the  law  are  spoken  of 

^  "giftt,"  (Dent.  xvi.  17;  Matt.  v.  23, 

^)    The  blessings  of  the  Gospel  are 

iN\E^«minently  called  "gifts."  (Kom.  v. 

If— 21 ;  vi.  23  ;  Eph.  iv.  8—12.)    Spi- 

'^tttal  gifts  were  bestowed  on  the  apos- 

^icty  such  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  pro- 

Miccy,  etc.;  and  when  the  end  of  con- 

"^Tring  them  was  answered  they  ceased. 

^mong  the  disciples  at  Corinth  they 

^tre  not  always  exercised  in  an  orderly 

^^^  edifving  way.  (Rom.  xii.  6 ;  1  Cor. 

^iii.2.8;} 

GIH0N=  breaking  forth^  hence  a 
|^«Di^  rivtr.  1.  Ijic  second  of  the 
2^  rivers  of  Eden,  which  is  said  to 
^^>m  arouod  the  land  of  Cush,  which 
^■etappose  to  be  the  Ethiopian  Nile. 
\GeD.ii.  13.)  Others  apply  here  the 
Aiabic  aamge  of  the  wordyiAoon=river, 
;^  uderstand  the  Araxes^  which  rises 
^  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates, 
lowifram  west  to  east,  joint  the  Cyrus, 
^  fallfl  with  it  into  the  Caspian  Sea; 
^btt  t^ing  Cutk  ifix  the  Asiatic  AoMat a 
%Ucli  reached  to  the  Caucasus.    2.  A 
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place  near  Jerusalem  with  an  upper 
and  a  lower  pool  connected  by  a  stream. 
(1  Kings  i.  33, 38.)  Gihon  was  situated 
on  the  west  of  the  city,  in  the  basin  or 
head  of  the  valley  of  Hinnon ;  as  it  is 
narrated  that  Hezekiah  "stopped"  or 
covered  over  the  upper  out-flow  of  the 
waters  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  down 
to  the  west  side  of  Jerusalem  ;  (2 
Chron.  xxxii.  30 ;  xxxiii.  14;)  in  order 
to  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  from  the 
approaching  Assyrian  army.  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  1 — 4.)  Dr.  Robinson  says,  the 
waters  were  brought  down  by  subter- 
ranean channels,  and  that  the  pool  of 
Hezekiah,  the  deep  fountain  near  the 
Haram,  and  the  one  in  connection  with 
the  palace  on  Zion,  were  probably  fed 
by  the  water  which  must  have  come 
from  Gihon.  This  seems  to  be  attested 
by  the  discovery  of  an  immense  conduit 
more  than  twenty  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  on  Zion,  brought 
to  light  in  digging  for  the  foundations 
of  the  Anglican  church.  The  water 
could  thus  be  broufiht  into  Zion  from 
the  upper  pool  of  Gihon,  but  not  from 
any  other  quarter.  The  J?n-7annim= 
Dragon  well,  or  fountain  of  jackals^  was 
probably  one  of  the  pools  of  Gihon. 
(Neh.  ii.  13.) 

GILALAI  =  dungtfj  or  weighty,  A 
Levite  after  the  exile.    (Neh.  xii.  36.^ 

GILBOA  =  bubbling  fountain.  A 
bleak  and  bare  mountainous  tract,  in 
Issacbar,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
plain  of  Jezreel.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4 ; 
xxxi.  1—8;  2  Sam.  i.  6—21.)  The 
name  was  probably  derived  from  the 
fountain  of  Harod,  which  springs  from 
a  wide  excavation  in  the  rocky  foot  of 
Gilboa,  and  sends  out  a  copious  stream. 
The  ancient  town  upon  the  mountain 
has  been  identified  with  the  village 
now  called  Jelbon, 

GILEAD =Aarrf  or  rugged  region^  or 
heap  of  testimony,  1.  A  district  of 
Palestine  east  of  the  Jordan,  strictly 
comprehending  the  mountainous  region 
south  of  the  river  Jabbok ;  (Gen.  xxxi. 
21 — 48 ;  Sol.  Song  iv.  1 ;)  with  a  city  of 
like  name.  But  the  name  **Gilead" 
was  also  employed  in  a  wider  sense,  so 
as  to  include  the  whole  mountainous 
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ii:i>::i;.i  :in  of  ( 1  ;!i-.i,i.  w  !iu':i  ixro  priiui- 
j'.illy.l  nr;i  liriK'srone.  have  a  real  elova- 
tiiMi  jihovt'the  Gliorof  from  twotothrce 
thoii-Jiind  feet;  and  thoiruniform  outline 
resembles  a  massive  wall  runningalong 
the  horizon.  This  fertile  region  was  fa- 
mous for  its  medicinal  balsams,  which 
formed  important  articlesof  commerce. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  "Gilead- 
itcs."  (Gcn.xxxrii.  2;  Judg.  v.  16, 17; 
X.  3;  Josh.  xii.  2,  5;  xiii.  81,  82;  2 
Kings  XT.  25;  Ps.  Ix.  7;  cviii.  8 ;  Jer. 
Tiii.  22;  xlvi.  11;  li.  8.)  Instead  of 
''mount  Gilcad,"  in  Jndg.  Tii.  8,  some 
would  read  ** mount  Gilboa ;"  as  *'the 
well  of  Harod"  is  at  the  foot  of  Gilboa. 
(Judg.  Tii.  1.)  2.  A  son  of  Machir: 
his  descendants  are  called  "Gileadites." 
(Num.  xxvi.  29,  30.)  8.  The  father  of 
Jephthah.  (Judg.  xi.  1,  2  ;  ii.  4.)  4.  A 
descendant  of  Gad.  (1  Chron  v.  14.) 
GILGAL=circ/f,  or  a  rolling  down. 
1.  A  place  situated  between  Jericho 
and  the  Jordan.  (Josh.  It.  19,  20 ;  t. 
9  ;  ix.  6;  X.  8,  7 ;  xiT.  6;  xt.  70  Pro- 
bably also  called  *'Beth-Gilgal*^=Aoi»e 
©/■MaciVcfc.  (Nch.  xii.  29.)  The  an- 
cient district  seems  to  have  been  called 
**Geliloth'*=circ&j,  or  districts,  (Josh. 
ZTiii.  17.)  Samuel  came  to  Gilgal  in 
his  annual  circuit  as  judge;    (1  Sam. 


<  i  I LO 1 1  -(.ri/c.   A  city  in 
t:iin<  of  .lud.i}).     The  inhabi 
i  ralU'd  '•Giloiiites."     (Josh. 
JSam.  XV.  12.) 

Gl'SlZO= place  fertile  in  sy 
place  in  the  plain  of  Jude 
Lydda.  (2Chron.xxTiii.  18.' 
a  poor  Tillage  called  Jt 
scTeral  large  cares  hewn  in 
stone  rock,  along  the  aidei  < 

GINATHsd^ordbi.  Th* 
Tibni.  (I  Kings  xtL  31,  SS.] 

GINN£THON=^anfaMr. 
who  returned  from  ezUA.  Q 
xii.  16.)  In  Neh.  xU.  4^  1m 
"Ginnetho." 

GIRDLE.  The  girdle  « 
fined  the  loose  tunic  was  oft 
One  was  a  band  of  leathw  i 
broad,  sometimes  studded  m 
bosses,  or  plated,  and  when ' 
the  cuirass  defended  the  Ion 
the  body ;  it  was  fastened  w 
or  buckles.  (2  Kings  i.  8;  M 
Mark  i.  4.)  The  other  was  ol 
linen,  cotton,  or  silk,  long  an 
and  wound  in  manj  folds  : 
waist.  (Jer.  xiii.  I ;  Esek.  x 
girdle  cnriouslj  and  richlj 
was,  among  the  Hebrews,  s 
honour ;  (Rev.  i.  15;)  and  i 
bestowed  as  a  reward  of  i 
Sam.  xriii.  11.)    The  girdk 
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like  xiL  85;  1  Pet.  i.  18 ;)  and  to 
*kxMe  the  girdle"  was  to  give  waj  to 
tipnte  Aod  indolence.    (Isa.  t.  27.) 

6IRGASHITES  =  dwellers  in  a 
ingr  or  loamy  niL  A  Canaanitish 
lite,  also  caUed  "  Girgasitea."  Per- 
ape  the  same  as  the  **  (xergesenes** 
iIm)  dwelt  at  Gergesa,  on  the  east  of 
he  Lake  of  Tiberias.  (Gen.  x.  16; 
T.  21 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  11 ;  Deat.  vii.  1 ; 
fast.  viii.  2tf.)— See  Gshoksenes. 
QtlS^A,^c€a'eaiy  flattery.  An  over- 
ser  of  the  Nethinim.  (Neh.  xi.  21.) 
GITTAH-HEPHEB.-.See    Gath- 


GIXU^AIM  =  two  mnt'inresses.  A 
tj  in  Benjamin,  colonised  bj  the 
eerothites.  (2  Sam.  iv.  3 ;  Neh.  xi.  83.) 
6ITTITES.— See  Gath. 
OlTTITH=a  stringed  instrument. 
kind  of  harp  or  Ijre ;  perhaps  the 
me  as  the  neginoth.  (Ps.  riii., 
zxi.,  Ixxxir.,  in  the  titles.) 
GIZONITE.  An  inhabitant  of 
iioh =9ttarrv.  (1  Cbron.  xi.  34.) 
GLASS.  This  sabstance,  which  is 
tmed  bj  the  melting  of  silica  with 
1  idkali,  usually  potash  or  soda,  is 
od  to  have  been  discovered  at  a 
Bote  period  by  some  mariners, 
hose  fire  for  cooking  fused  the  sand 
id  produced  glass,  at  the  mouth  of 
m  rirer  Belus — the  nahr  Naaman — 
kieh  falls  into  the  Sea  between 
eebo  and  the  foot  of  Carmel.  The 
gyptians  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
lainted  with  the  manufacture  of 
aei  long  before  the  time  of  Moses  ; 
id  the  whole  process  is  represented 
i  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan.  The 
■a^blowers  of  Thebes  were  greater 
loficients  in  their  art  than  we  are. 
I  the  British  Museum  there  are 
Kdes  and  vases  of  porcelain  or  opa- 
iBf^s;  and  also  a  piece  of  glass 
Mmtifully  stained  throughout,  and 
Sfally  engraved  vrith  the  emblazon* 
BBt  of  Thothmes  111.  To  produce 
ii  effect  of  glass  staining,  oxides  of 
Ml,  or  of  calcined  copper  aud  zinc, 
lit  have  been  used  for  blue,  oxide 
cold  for  purple,  oxide  of  silver  for 
Dow,  and  oxide  of  copper  for  green. 
Mj  imitated  amethysts  and  other 
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precious  stones  with  wonderful  dexte- 
rity ;  and  they  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  use  of  the  diamond  in  cutting 
and  engraving  glass.  G!ass  bowls  aiid 
bottles  were  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh ;  also  a  vase  of 
transparent  glass  with  the  name  of 
Sargon  on  it.  The  Hebrews  were  un- 
doubtedly acquainted  with  glass.  The 
Hebrew  word  zekukit,  rendered  "crys- 
tal," denotes  glass,  (Job.  xxviii.  17.) 
The  Greek  word  valos  is  properly  ren- 
dered "glass;"  (Uev.  xxi.  18,  21  ;) 
glassy^  i.  e.,  transparent,  (Rev.  iv.  G ; 
XV.  2.)  But  the  Hebrew  word  gifjonim, 
rendered  "glasses,"  (Isa.  iii.  23,)  sig- 
nifies mirrors,  properly  tablets  or 
plates  of  polished  metal,  which  were 
used  by  the  Hebrew  women  as  mirrors. 
So  also,  the  Greek  word  esoptron,  ren- 
dered "  glass,"  denotes  a  metal  mirror. 
(James  i.  23 ;)  but  the  word  in  2  Cor. 
iii.  18 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  would  seem  co 
indicate  an  imperfectly  transparent 
medium,  through  which  objects  are 
beheld. — See  Lookimo-glass. 

GLEAN.  According  to  the  Mosaic 
law  the  corners  of  the  tield  were  not 
to  be  reaped — the  owner  was  not  to 
glean  his  own  fields  —  and  a  sheaf 
accidentally  left  behind  in  the  field 
was  not  to  be  fetched  away,  but  left 
for  the  poor.  There  were  equally 
liberal  regulations  respecting  the  vine- 
yards and  the  olive-yurds.  (Lev.  xix. 
9,  10;  xxiii.  22;  Deut.  xxiv.  19—21; 
Ruih  ii.  8,  14.) 

GLEDE.— See  Vulture. 

GLORY.  The  Hebrew  word  cahod, 
signifying  to  be  heavy,  is  spoken  of 
the  liver  as  being  tiie  heaviest  of 
the  viscera,  both  in  weiglit  and  im- 
portance ;  just  as  the  lungs,  tlie 
lightest  of  all  are  in  our  langun^o 
called  the  lights,  (Lev.  iii.  4,  10  ; 
Prov.  vii.  23;  Ezek.  xxi  21.)  Like 
the  Greek  dacha,  it  also  denotes  abun- 
dance, honour,  splendour ;  and  is  ren- 
dered *' honour";  (Gen.  xlix.  6;  Ps. 
vii.  5;  Prov.  viii.  18 :)  and  '*  glory." 
(Gen.  xxxi.  I  ;  Isa.  x.  3;  M-itt.  iv.  8; 
Luke  iv.  6 ;  Rev.  xxi.  24.)  Tlie  "glory 
of  Lebanon,"  its  magniticence  ntid 
beauty.   (Isa.  xxxv.  2.)    So    of  the 


iiri  i  hi-nclifi'iKc.  (  IJ<>m,  ix.  '_*•'>  :  l'>i'h. 
iii.  1^.)  Al^o  (>f  J oii^.  as  tlu;  otttil- 
^'iMicc  of  tlio  Divine  perfection^:. 
(lleb.  i.  3  ;  John  i.  U  ;  ii.  11.)  The 
term  **  glory'*  is  used  also  of  glorified 
saintfl,  i.  e.,  salvation,  eternal  life,  etc 
(Rom.  ii.  7,  10 ;  T.  2 ;  riii.  18 ;  1  Cor. 
ii.  7 ;  Heb.  ii.  100  So  to  "  glorify," 
when  spoken  of  God  and  Christ,  is  to 
render  conspicaoos  and  glorious  the 
character  and  attributes  of  God  as 
glorified  by  the  Son ;  (John  xii.  28 ; 
xiii.  31,  32 ;  xiv.  13 ;  xv.  8 ;  xvii.  1, 
4 ;)  of  Christ  as  glorified  by  the 
Father ;  (John  viii.  54  ;  xiii.  32  ;  XTii. 
1,  5  ;  Acts  iii.  13 ;)  or  by  the  Spirit ; 
rJohn  xvi.  14);  or  by  Christians; 
(John  xvii.  10  ;)  or  generally.  (Lev. 
X.  3 ;  John  xi.  4  ;  xiii.  13.) 

GNAT.  The  Hebrew  word  kinnim, 
rendered  *Mice,"  properly  mesma  gnats, 
(Ex.  viii.  16 — 18.)  In  the  third  plague 
which  Jehovah  inflicted  upon  the 
Egyptians,  "  the  dust  of  the  land  be- 
came gnats  upon  man,  and  upon 
beast."  These  are  even  in  ordinary 
years  very  troublesome  in  Egypt.  All 
travellers  speak  of  these  gnats  as  an 
ordinary  plague  of  the  country.  In 
cool  weather  they  are  especially  bold. 
They  pursue  the  men,  prevent  them 
from  eating ;  disturb  their  sleep,  and 
cause  swellings  which  are  extremely 


^arioa^  colours,  black.  \\ 
L'lcy  ;  the  cars  arc  remark.: 
(Am.  iii.  12.)  Goats  were  a 
chief  possessions  of  the  weal 
formed  a  principal  part  of  th 
flocks;  and  both  the  milk 
young  kids  were  daily  Artid< 
?Gen.  xzvii.  9;  1  Sun.  s 
Chron.  xvii.  11 ;  Ex.  ^Lxiii. ! 
xxvil.  27;  DeuL  xiv.  4w) 
was  a  pure  animal  for  Jew 
fice,  and  a  kid  might  be  s' 
as  equivalent  to  a  Iamb,  (i 
Lev.  iii.  12 ;  xvt.  15 ;  Nam 
Ezra  Ti.  17.)  The  hair  was 
tured  into  curtains  for  the  ti 
and  coverings  for  tents.  ( 
4  ;  xxvi.  7.)  The/aaA  or  "i 
is  probably  the  ibex  or  moui 
called  by  the  Arabs  heden, 
still  found  in  the  mountaii 
adjacent  to  the  peninsula  of  I 
in  the  mountains  east  and  so 
Dead  Sea,  the  ancient  mc 
From  Lev.  xvii.  7,  it  appear 
rebellious  Hebrews,  while 
desert,  fell  into  the  idolatron 
of  the  he-goat^  (rendered 
compare  2  Chron.  xi.  15,) 
example  of  the  Egjrptiai 
whose  influences  they  had  gi 
GOAT,  SCAPE,— See  Scj 
_  GOATH  z:z  lowing.      A  p 
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BS  of  the  same  word.  So,  aUo, 
Icelendic  Godi^  whence  perhaps 
d,'  sigoifies  the  Simremt  Magistrate. 

I  two  principal  Hebrew  names  of 
Supreme  Being  are  Jehovah^  and 
Imi.  Other  appellations  fre- 
odj  occnr,  hat  thej  belong  rather 
lis  attributes.  The  term  Jehoyah 
ufles  the  Existing  One^  and  is 
erally  translated  Lord.  It  is  the 
•e  by  which  the  Most  Hi|;h  re- 
kd  Himself  —  the  Etemaly  the 
mUahle — in  His  covenant  relation 
he  Hebrew  people.  (Ex.  ri.  3.) 
iiiMmeElohim,  translated  "God," 
ke  plural  form  of  Ehha — the  same 
the  Arabic  Allah,      The  singular 

II  occurs  only  in  poetry,  especially 
he  book  of  Job,  and  in  a  few  pas- 
BS  in  some  of  the  later  Hebrew 
iks.  (Ps.  cxir.  7 ;  Nch.  xi.  17 ;  2 
ran.  xxxii.  15.)  It  also  occurs  in 
primitive  form  El,  probably  desig- 
ng  the  Strong  One,  the  Powerful  to 
iet,as  God  has  exhibited  Himself  as 
tCreator  and  Sustainer  of  the  world; 
en.  xxxi.  13  ;  Deut.  vii.  9 ;)  and  is 
qoently  combined  with  other  terms, 
El^Ehhim  =  '' God  of  gods"— the 
lighty  God ;"  (Josh.  xxii.  22 ;  Ps.  1. 
(£/-6/am=the"eternalGod;"(Gen. 
lZS;)El^ShQddav:  "God  Almighty ;" 
X.  Ti.  3;)  El'Elyon='' Most  High 
•d."  (Gen.  xiy.  18.) 

the  term  Elohim  is  the  abstract  ex- 
Hiion  for  absolute  Deity,  apart  from 
s  special  notions  of  unity,  holiness, 
^nce,  etc.  It  designates  the  Supreme 
^;and,  as  occurring  generally  in  the 
Uil  form,  yet  connected  with  a  verb 
tkesinjnilar,  it  is  used  to  indicate  the 
^niuded fulness,  the  sum  of  the  excel- 
'CMS  contained  in  the  Divine  Being, 
irthe  sake  of  emphasis,  the  He- 
^  commonly  employed  most  of 
B  Words  which  signify  Lord,  God, 
^in  the  plural -form,  but  with  the 
ite  of  the  singular.  This  is  called 
K  plural  of  excellence.  So  Adonai, 
•slated  **  Lord" — the  name  chiefly 
^  when  God  is  submissively  and 
'trently  addressed.  (Gen.  xv.  2  ; 
•  IT.  10»  13 ;  Ps.  xvi.  2.)  And  the 
nu  Kedoshim^xht  most  Holy  One ; 
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(Hos.  xi.  12  margin;  Proy.  is.  10, 
XXX.  3 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  19  ;)  Shaddair=zx\i^ 
Almighty ;  (Gen.  xxviii.  8 ;)  Oshai=z 
my  Maker ;  (Job.  xxxv.  10 ;  Isa.  liv. 
6;)  BoretA;a=thy  Creator;  (Eccl.  xii. 
1 ;  Isa.  xxii.  11 ;  xlii.  5 ;  Ps.  cxlix.  2 ;) 
and  the  term  JBaalika=ihj  husband, 
thy  Lord,  (Isa.  liv.  5,)  are  all  in  the 
plural.  And  so  the  terms  Baalim=z 
Baal-idol;  (Judg.  ii.  11 ;  1  Sam.  vii. 
4  ;)  Teraphim  =  household-god ;  (1 
Sam.  xix.  13,  16 ;)  and  the  forms  of 
Adonim=\ord, .  master,  when  occur- 
ring as  the  titles  of  men,  are  used  in 
the  same  way.  (Gen.  xlu.  30 ;  Isa. 
xix.  4 ;  xxxvii.  6.) 

That  pronouns  were  used  in  a  similar 
way,  among  the  Oriental  nations, 
seems  to  be  somewhat  certain :  **  The 
letter  which  ye  have  sent  unto  us;**  it 
is  king  Artaxerxes  who  says  this; 
(Ezr.  iy.  18 ;)  "  We  will  take  the  in- 
terpretation of  it;"  (Dan.  ii.  36;) 
"Like  one  of  us;**  (Gen.  iii.  22;) 
"Let  us  go  down,  and  let  us  confound;" 
(Gen.  xi.  7 ;)  also  "  Who  will  go  for 
us?**  (Isa.  vi.  8.)  So  also  in  Mark  iy 
30  ;  John  iii.  11 ;  1  John  i.  4. 

The  evidence,  however,  drawn  by 
some,  from  this  peculiar  use  of  the  plu- 
ral in  the  Divine  names,  of  a  plurality 
of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  seems  too 
doubtful  to  be  relied  upon.  But  if  the 
plural  term  Elohim,  evinces  of  itself  a 
plurality  in  the  Godhead,  what  shall 
be  said  of  its  use  in  Ps.  xlv.  6,  7,  where 
first  the  Son  and  then  the  Father  is 
each  respectively  called  Elohim?  Is- 
there  then  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the 
Son  and  in  the  Father  too  ?  The  use 
of  the  plural  in  respect  to  words  denot- 
ing rank,  authority,  eminence,  majesty, 
is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
them  greater  fulness,  emphasis,  and 
intensity  of  meaning. 

In  the  Scriptures  no  attempt  is  made 
to  prove  the  existence  of  God ;  such 
an  attempt  would  have  been  entirely 
useless,  because  the  fact  was  universal- 
ly admitted.  The  error  of  men  con- 
sisted, not  in  denying  the  existence  of 
a  God,  but  in  admitting  too  many ; 
and  one  great  object  of  tne  Bible  is  to 
show  that  there  is  but  Omb.    (Dent  iy- 
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T  ;i>!;l:'i  im»  <ii  •  single  hut'  ol  :irj^uiiu-nt 
cm  furnish  the  required  demonstration, 
yet  many  different  arfrnments,  evi- 
dently concur  in  converging  to  this 
ii^vitsble  centre.  What  is  called  the 
a  prioii  system  of  proof  is  partly  a 
}}o$teriori,  8t<ir/m{;  from  the  experience 
Which  consciousness  affords  us  of  de- 
pc'Milent  existence ;  and  every  a  pos- 
irriori  systi-m  of  proof  embraces  of 
n  cessiiv  ."n  n  priori  clement, — thus 
the  primiples  that  every  effect  must 
have  a  cnu«.e,  and  that  desipn  argues 
intelligence,  are  a  prio/i  judgments. 
K  ich  line  of  nrpument,  however,  con- 
trih'.itcs  confirmative  evidence  that 
God  is;  inasmuch  as  they  establish 
the  necessity  of  our  conceiving  the  idea 
of  a  Suprenic  Being,  and  satisfactorily 
prove  the  necessity  of  our  believing  in 
llis  f^xistence. 

We  find  ourselves  and  every  thing 
around  us,  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
our  observation,  standing  in  such  nu- 
nterous  relations  and  referencea  to 
each  other,  and  in  such  a  coherent 
systematic  connection,  that  the  idea  of 
an  intentional  adaptation  to  rational 
purposes,  according  to  universal  laws, 
or  of  a  physical  and  moral  world,  is 


i  i'^:;:\'i  i::  c:.',- 
'I';  :..il  Ii  '.I'.'f  in  ( )nc  j^r-j.it 
(".luse  ;  in.-isniuth  as  we  iiav 
reason  for  concluding  that  i 
All  Perfect  Mind,  that  we  I 
lieving  in  the  existence  o 
around  as. 

Though  the  Most  High 
yet,  from  the  essential  limits 
own  minds,  it  will  be  obvioi 
can  form  only  a  finite  con 
lliro,  as  a  finite  mind  cann 
an  infinite  thought.  Ever 
human  consciousness,  w 
thought  or  of  feeling,  is 
depends  upon  conditions ;  b 
nife  has  no  limits  or  condii 
br.liect  God  to  be  infinite,  t 
highest  positive  conception 
that  of  a  Being  indefinit 
that  is,  we  set  no  limits  to  < 
any  of  His  attributes,  in  anj 
Though  the  Deity,  as  He 
quately  inconceivable,  is  i 
iitcfitablc,  since  human  th< 
human  language  are  eqaallj 
tent  to  Uis  infinities;  yet, ' 
conceive  of  His  existence, 
impossible  to  know  Him  as 
vealed  Himself  unto  us.  V 
it  is  true,  comprehend  the 
but  we  can  apprehend  Him 
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0  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
It  bath  sent  ? 

rfa  the  homan  mind  can  nerer 
ble  of  conceiring  of  God  ade- 
as  He  tf,  or  of  defining  His 
ill  He  it  known  to  us  bj  certain 
SI  or  modes  of  being,  the  eon- 
of  which  is  possible  to  as,  and 
mlj  represent  Him  as  far  as 
We  conceive  of  each  of  these 
it  as  possessed  by  God  in  a 

0  which  we  put  no  limits,  and 

1  we  know  that  no  limits  can 
oed.  In  degree^  therefore,  our 
OUT  of  the  attributes  of  God  is 
e,  and  so  cannot  be  defined ; 
the  other  hand,  we  may  be 
id  to  define  our  idea  of  Grod 
re  furnish  a  comprehensive 
It  of  all  the  Divine  attributes 

revealed  to  us  in  Scripture, 
le  form  in  which  they  are  con- 
r  oar  finite  understanding, 
ttributes,  qualities,  or  perfec- 
God  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
3S  distinct  from  the  Divine 
bnt  as  the  modes  under  which 
the  analogy  of  our  own  spi- 
nstitution — He  has  mercifully 
>nded  to  reveal  Himself  to  our 
iceptions.    Though  we  cannot 

the  Divine  attributes  as  in 
res  they  are,  as  our  conceptions 
effect,  because  finite  concep- 
et  are  our  conceptions  true, 

they  are  the  views  of  His 
!T  as  revealed  by  God  Himself 
yn.  to  the  world, 
ittribntes  of  God  are  usually 
ished  as  communicable  and 
anicable.  The  communicable 
le  to  which  the  attributes  of 
nan  spirit  bear  the  nearest 
;  e.g^  His  power,  knowledge, 
idness,  and  righteousness.  The 
Doicable  are  those  to  which 
in  the  creature  nothing  ana- 

as  eternal,  immense,  immut- 
t.  This  distinction,  however, 
t  be  pressed  too  far.  God  is 
in  His  relation  to  space  and 
re  are  finite  in  our  relation  to 
It  He  is  no  less  infinite  as  to 
er,  Imowledge,  will|  goodness, 


and  righteousness,  in  all  their  modes, 
and  we  are  finite  in  all  these  respects. 
All  God's  attributes  known  to  us,  or ' 
conceivable  by  us,  are  communicable, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  their  analogy 
in  US ;  but  they  are  all  alike  incom- 
municable, inasmuch  as  they  are  all 
infinite. 

The  Divine  attributes  are  also  dis- 
tinguished as  natural  and  moral.  The 
natural  are  all  those  which  pertain  to 
His  existence  as  an  infinite,  rational 
Spirit;  (John  iv.  24 ;)— self-existent, 
(Ex.  iii.  140  eternal,  (Isa.  Ivii.  16,) 
immense,  (1  Kings  viii.27 ;  Deat.xxxiu 
8,)  immutable,  (Mai.  iii.  6;  James 
i.  17,)  free  of  will,  (Dan.  iv.  3.>,)  in- 
telligent, (Ps.  cxlvii.  6 ;  Acts  xv.  18,) 
powerful,  (Jer.  xxxii.  17 ;  Matt.  xix. 
26,)  and  His  sovereignty.  (Dan.  iv. 
25 ;  Rom.  ix.  16—23 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  16) 
The  moral  are  those  ^attributes  which 
belong  to  Him  as  an  infinite  Spirit  :-^ 
righteous,  (Deut.  xxxii.  4;  Rev.  xv. 
3,)  good,  (Ps.  cxlv.  7,  9.)  true,  (Deut. 
xxxii.  4  ;  Kev.  xv.  3,)  faithful,  (Deut. 
vii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  i.  9,)  and  merciful.  (Num. 
xiv.  18 ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  7.)  Those  attri- 
butes which  equally  qualify  all  the  rest 
— l\ie  Infinite^  that  which  has  noboun<ls; 
(Job  11. 7—9 ;) — ih^hsolute^  that  which 
is  determined,  either  in  its  being  or 
modes  of  being  or  action,  by  nothing 
whatsoever  without  itself.  (Isa.  xlv. 
22  ;  Job  xii  10  ;  Acts  xvii.  28.)  The 
consumate  glory  of  all  the  Divine 
perfections  in  union — the  beauty  of 
Holiness.  (Isa.  vi.  3;  Ex.  xv.  11 ; 
Heb.  xii.  10.) 

Several  epithets  are  applied  to  God 
metaphorically,  to  set  forth  the  relation 
He  sustains  to  us,— as  King,  Lawgiver, 
Judge ;  (Isa.  xxxii.  22  ;  Ps.  xxiv.  8 ; 
1.  6 ;)  Deliverer ;  (2  Sdm.  xxii.  2,  8  Q 
and  Father.  (Matt.  vi.  9;  vii.  11.) 
And  things  of  superlative  excellency 
are  appropriated  unto  God, — as  **  the 
cedars  of  God" = goodly  cedars;  (Ps. 
Ixxx.  10;)  "mountains  of  God"=great 
mountains  ;  (Ps.  xxxvi.  6  ;)  **  river  of 
God"r=a  goodly  river;  (Ps.  Ixy.  9;) 
"  flame  of  God^*=a  veh 


vehement  flame. 


(Sol.  Song  viii.  6.) 
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GOD,  CITY  OF.— See  Jsbusalbm. 
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GODLY.  That  which  proceeds  from 
God,  is  God-like,  or  pleasing  to  Him. 
It  also  signifies  comformity  to  His  will, 
and  an  assimilation  to  His  character. 
(Ps.  xii.  1  ;  Mai.  ii.  15 ;  2  Cor.  i.  12 ; 
Tit.  ii.  12.)  "Godliness"  denotes 
piety,  resulting  from  the  knowledge 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  leading  to 
the  cheerful  and  constant  obedience  of 
His  commands.  (2  Pet.  i.  6 ;  iii.  11.) 
In  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  *'  godliness"  means 
the  power  of  true  religion,  ns  developed 
in  practical  life,  through  faith  in  the 
hum  lint  ion  and  exaltation  of  oar 
Divine  Redeemer. 

GODS  Probably  the  first  stage  of 
idolatry  was  the  worship  of  some  repre- 
sentative of  the  Supreme  Being;  as  the 
sun,  the  elements,  or  some  favoured 
mortal.  From  this  the  transition  would 
be  easy  to  the  worship  of  idols  and 
beasts,  considered  aspcrsonificationsof 
some  divine  principle,  or  as  sources  of 
good  or  evil  to  mankind.  In  process 
of  time,  heroes,  and  benefactors  or  even 
dcstroyerfl  of  mankind,  their  deeds  be- 
ing mngniHcd  by  the  dim  light  of  tra- 
dition, cnmc  to  be  deified,  as  gods,  or 
demigods,  and  objects  of  adoration.  In 
a  more  recent  age,  although  the  study 
of  philosophy  tlourished,  the  most 
wicked  of  heathen  kings,  while  yet 
living,  obtained  temples,  and  procured 
priests  to  a<lore  them,  with  the  offering 
up  of  sacrifices.  The  doctrine  of  poly- 
theism, or  the  belief  of  many  gods,  be- 
ing thus  disseminated,  their  number 
increased  surprisingly;  the  gods  of  one 
nation  being  adopted  by  another,  and 
frequently  their  history  and  attributes 
mingled  in  interminableconfusion.  The 
gods  of  the  heathen  were  of  both  sexes, 
lived  in  matrimony,  committed  adul- 
tery, and  even  polluted  themselves  by 
intercourse  with  mortals.  (1  Kings 
xviii.  27,  28 ;  xx.  23,  28 ;  2  Kings  xvii. 
24 — 34;  Isa.xlvi.  1;  Jer.  ii.  28;  xlviii. 
7 ;  Hos.  X.  5 ;  Dan.  xi.  3G  ;  Kcv.  xiii. 
1—18.) — See  Idolatrt. 

G06 =mountainrid(/e,  1.  Thekingof 
the  land  of  Magos,  and  ruler  of  Meshech 
and  Tubal.  (Ezek  xxxviii.  2—18 
xxxix.  1 — 11.)  In  Rev.  xx.  8,  Gog, 
like  Magog,  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a 
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remote  region  or  northern  people,  pr»- 
bably  the  Scythians  and  Goibi,  §ad 
and  not  of  e  king.  2.  A  deteendait 
of  Bcnben.  (1  Chron.  t.  4.)-Seo 
Magoo. 

G0LAN.=ert7<.  A  city  of  BaihaB, 
afterwards  belonging  to  Manasseb. 
(DeuU  IT.  43 ;  Joth.  xx.  8 ;  xzL  S7; 
1  Chron.  vi.  71.)  The  district  of  which 
it  was  the  capital  was  called  Ganlooitii; 
and  is  recognized  in  the  present  Joiiiiv^ 
bounded  east  by  the  Haoran,  sooth  by 
the  river  Tarmnk,  and  west  by  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  upper  JordsB, 
and  north  by  the foontainsof  the  JonUi 
at  Banias.  A  great  part  of  the  district 
is  flat  and  fertile  table-land,  clothed 
with  luxuriant  grass,  and  the  slopes  of 
the  mountain-range  abound  with  oik* 
forests  as  of  old.  Dr.  Porter^s  li^ 
contains  the  namea  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  geven  places  in  Jaulan,  sU  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  tboot 
eleven,  are  now  uninhabited,  and  mert 
heaps  of  ruin. 

GOLD.    The  most  valaable  of  the 
precious  metals ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  platinum,  the  heaviest  of  s^ 
known  bodies.    It  is  the  most  ductile 
of  the  metals,  is  not  susceptible  of  rust, 
and  is  not  sonorous  when  struck  upon* 
The  continual  action  of  common  fir^, 
carried  to  its  utmost  vehemence,  ha^ 
no  further  effect  on  gold  than  the 
fusing  of  it ;  it  will  come  ont  at  Is*^ 
unaltered,  and  with  its  weight  CDtire| 
On  being  exposed  to  a  very  powerful 
burning  mirror,  or  to  the  heat  of  the 
oxy- hydrogen  blow-pipe,  it  melts,  so* 
even  rises  in  vapour.  (1  Pet.  i.  7.)  T^** 
Hebrews  had  several  words  designating 
different  kinds  of  gold.  They  obtained 
their  supplies  chiefly  from  Egvpt;  (£^ 
xii.  35;)  Shcba;  (1  Kings  x.  2;)  Ophir; 
(1  Kingsix.28;)andParvaim.  (2ChroD. 
iii.   G.)     The    auriferous  regions  of 
California  and  Australia  were  pro- 
bably then  unknown.      Native  gold 
is  said  to  have  been  formerly  found 
near  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  however, 
for  every  practical  purpose  it  mar 
be  said   that  Palestine  has  no  gold. 
The  purification  of  gold  by  fire  is  men- 
tioned in  Prov.  xvii.  3 ;  xxvii.  21.  Lead 
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Imoay  are  commonly  used  for 
ggold,  bat  the  ancients  also 
e  of  salt,  of  tin,  and  of  bariej- 
Gold  was,  in  the  earliest  anti- 
annfactnred  into  utensils,  tiin- 
id  ornaments.  (Gen.  xlil.  2; 
t;  xli.  42.)  The  Hebrews  ac- 
leir  skill  in  the  working  of  gold 
E^ypt.  (£x.xxxy.d2.)  SoTeral 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  many 
Its  of  the  mercy-seat  and  the 
le  coTcnant,  and  subsequently 
nplements  of  the  temple  of 
m,  were  made  of  gold.  (Ex. 
;  1  Kings  vi.  21,  22.)  The 
•maments  found  in  Egypt,  and 
reh,  some  of  them  of  elegant 
nship,  show  that  the  gold- 
irt  was  carried  to  great  per- 
n  remote  antiquity.  (Mai.  iii. 
idg.  xvii.  4 ;  Isa.  xl.  19.) 
KXTHA.— See  Cavalry. 
LATH  =  a  captive,  an  exile.  A 
le  giant,  slain  by  David  in 
:ombat.  He  was  a  native  of 
id  his  height  was  six  cubits  and 
:eleTen  feet  four  inches  and  a 
Sam.  xvii.  4,  11,  23,  46—61 ; 
Kxii.  10.) — See  Elhakan. 
ER=co<uSjOr  thebumed.  1.  The 
m  of  Japheth,  and  the  progeni- 
northern  people.  (Gren.  x.  2, 
c.  xxxviii.  6.)  Probably  the 
arts,  whose  original  abode  was 
Taurian  peninsula,  now  the 
and  the  adjacent  regions,  are 
derstood  (Herod,  i.  6, 15, 103 ; 
1,  12.)  The  Arabs  call  this 
Kirirnj  whence  the  modem 
;he  Crimea^  i.e.,  the  ancient 
n  Cbersonesus ;  also  Bahr-eU 
the  Cimmerian  Sea,  for  the 
A  portion  of  this  ancient 
fwerful  people,  from  whom 
ed  other  branches  of  the  Celtic 
were  known  to  the  Romans  as 
hri  or  Cimbrians.  The  Cim- 
[,  pressed  by  the  Scythians 
f  in  the  serenth  century  b.  c, 
d  northward  from  the  Black 
n  to  the  peninsula  of  Jutland, 
KNitli  and  west.  They  spread 
fes  to  Belgium  and  to  Britain. 
Idi  call  themselves  Cym  ry,  and 


Wales  was  also  called  Cambria  or 
Cumbria,  d.  The  wife  of  the  prophet 
Hosea.  (Hos.  i.  8.) 

CK)MOBBAH=st(&mersum.  One  of 
the  four  towns  in  the  rale  of  8iddini» 
submerged  in  the  Salt  Sea.  The  recent 
traveller,  M.  de  Saulcy,  imagined  he 
had  found  the  ruins  of  Gomorrah,  near 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
But  that  was  not  the  site  of  the  city. 
The  traveller  had  mistaken  weather- 
fretted  stones  for  ruins;  and  waa 
evidently  imposed  upon  by  his  Arab 
guides.  Van  de  Yelae  found  there  do 
ruins  at  all;  thonsh  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  De  SauTcy's  map.  (Gten.  x. 
19 ;  xiv.  8;  xix.  24,  25 ;  Dent,  xxix, 
28.)  It  is  written  *'6omorrha."  (Matt. 
X.  15  ;  Mark  vi.  11 ;  Bom.  ix.  29.) 

GOPHER- WOOD.— See  Ctfrebs. 

GORGET.— See  Shield. 

GOSSES=:kmd  of  herbage  orflow- 
ers,  1.  Aprovince  or  district  of  Egypt 
where  the  Hebrews  dwelt  from  the 
time  of  Jacob  until  Moses,  t.s.,  durinflr 
the  period  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years.  (Gen.  xlv.  10 ;  xlvi.  28, 
34  :  xlvii.  27;  1.  8 :  Ex.  ix.  26^  Some 
have  fixed  Goshen  in  Wadu  Tumeylat^ 
in  which  flowed  the  canal  of  Cairo. 
But  it  rather  seems  to  have  been 
situated  in  that  part  of  lower  Esypt 
lyin$!  east  of  the  Pelusian  brancn  of 
the  Nile,  between  Heliopolis  and  the 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  From 
Gen.  xlvi.  28 ;  xlvii.  1 ;  Ex.  xiii.  17,  it 
appears  that  the  land  of  Goshen  was 
the  eastern  border-land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  it  was  adjacent  to  the  land  of  the 
Philistines.  According  to  Gen.  xlv. 
10,  Goshen  was  near  to  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Egypt  at  that 
time,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  waa 
Memphis,  but  according  to  Ps.  Ixviii. 
12,  43;  Num.  xiii.  22,  was  Zoan  or 
Tanis,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Tanaitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  with- 
in the  Delta.  (Ex.  ii.  8 ;  v.  8.)  The 
city  of  Heroopolis  was  reckoned  to 
Goshen ;  and  the  whole  district  was 
sometimes  called  *' Rameses,"  after  its 
capital.  (Gren.. xlvii.  11.)    This  region 

I  is  described  as  a  zKuture-ground ;  (Uen. 
2dvi.  84 ;  xlvii.  4 ;)  and  as  one  of  tiio 
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mo<t  /'/'//(A/ parts  of  Ej:ypt.  (Gen. 
xIvii.G,  11  ;  Dout.  xi.  10  ;  Num.  xi.  5.) 
This  tract  is  now  comprehended  in  the 
modern  province  ett/i-ShurktjfeA^  which 
extends  from  the  nciglibourhood  of  Aba 
Za'bel  to  the  Sea,  and  from  tlie  desert 
to  the  former  Tanaitic  branch  of  the 
Kile  ;  thus  including  also  the  valley  of 
the  ancient  canal.  Ic  was  called  **  the 
best  of  tiie  land;**  and  c\eu  now  it 
bears  tlic  highest  valuation  and  yields 
the  largest  revenue.  The  immediate 
descendants  of  Jacob  were  doubtless 
nomadic  shepherds  dwelling  in  tents  ; 
and  probably  drove  their  flocks  for  pas- 
ture far  up  into  the  Wadys  of  the  de- 
sert, like  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
same  re;:i()n.  But  in  process  of  time, 
tliev  became  nl<o  tillers  of  the  soil,  and 
cxclianged  liieir  tents  for  more  fixed 
liabitations.  They  lived  interspers- 
ed among  the  E;;yptians  of  that  di&- 
trict,  a.s  appears  from  their  borrowing 
"jewels  of  gold  and. silver"  from  their 
E;!yptian  nei;;hbours ;  and  also  from 
their  houses  being  marked  with  blood, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  distinguish- 
ed and  spared  in  the  last  dread  plague 
of  the  Eiivptians.  (Ex.  xi.  2  ;  xii. 
12.  13,  22!  23.)  2.  A  city  with  the 
neighbouring  district,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Jiidah.  (Josh.  X.  41;  xi. 
10;  XV.  51.) 

(iOSPEL.  The  Greek  word  eran- 
aclion,  signifying //^><></;«<irj«,  is  rendered 
by  the  appropriate  term  *•  Gospel,"  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  (j6d-spell,  meaning 
qood  mcsaaijc  or  news.  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  term  Gospel  is  not 
applied  to  u'rt'7c/i</or»/;/K/i/.s-,  but  only 
to  the  things  described  ornUy^  they/m/- 
tidings  concerning  Chri>t  and  His 
salvation  ;  (Matt.  iv.  23;  ix.  35  ;  Mark 
i.  H  ;  Acts  XX.  24  ;  Kev.  xiv.  G  ;)  or 
tXia  (jospcl  schtiitc,  its  di>ctrines,  declar- 
ations, precepts,  promises,  etc.  (Kom. 
ii.  IG ;  1  Cor.  ix.  14  ;  Gal.  i.  11  ;  Ejdi. 
i.  13;ri.il.  i.  5;  Col.  i.  5  ;  2  Tim.  i. 
10.)  The  term  **  Gospel"  was  not 
appropriated  to  the  Kvi/^n  documents, 
in  the  sense  of  a  history,  embodying 
the  oral  accounts  concerning  the  life 
of  Jesus,  etc.,  as  in  the  titles  of  the 
>irst  four  l)ooks  of  the  New  Testament, 
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until  after  the  apostolic  period.  Tho 
four  Gospels  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  were  written  in  the  Greek 
language ;  and  we  learn  from  nndonlyt- 
ed  authority,  that  these  four  Goipdi 
only,  were  erer  received  by  the 
Christian  church  as  the  genuine  aii 
inspired  writings  of  the  erangelisli^ 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  Obi 
of  the  first  things  which  strikes  tlie 
mind  of  the  reader  of  the  four  GosDeIi» 
is  the  singular  resemblance  whick 
thes3  compositions  bear  to  each  other 
in  man^  passages.  Each  of  the 
Evangelists  has  indeed  a  character  of 
individuality.  The  style  of  each  is 
peculiar,  the  mental  traits  which  tbej 
severally  exhibit,  are  diverse.  Etck 
one  has,  to  some  extent,  his  o«b 
method  of  arrangement,  and  has  sons 
narrations  which  the  others  do  mt 
contain.  But,  eren  in  the  parts  where 
the  resemblance  between  them  ii 
strongest  of  all,  the  diversity  is  sCiB 
such  as  to  show  that  there  is  not  thi 
least  probability  that  they  copied  etek 
other,  or  merely  copied  common  doct- 
ments ;  but  rather  that  each  Gospel  it 
a  composition  original  and  independesL 
The  writers  of  the  four  Gospels  appeir 
to  have  based  their  compositions,  ptrt- 
ly  on  an  original  oral  Gospel,  posseM- 
ing  to  some  extent  a  stereotyped  eha^ 
acter,  which  prevailed  in  the  different 
circles  of  their  Christian  interconne; 
and  partly  on  written  sources  of  iDfo^ 
mation,  or  memorials,  derived  froA 
eye-witnesses.  Indeed,  the  existeses 
of  written  records  or  memorandii 
founded  upon  the  oral  accounts  of  tbl 
apostles,  is  affirmed  by  Luke,  in  tks 
proem  to  his  Gospel.  (Luke  i.  1--4.) 
In  this  way  we  may  well  accoant  for 
the  similarity  the  Gospels  exhibit  is 
each  other,  and  yet  this  would  seen 
to  have  been  produced  without  sb| 
direct  connection  between  the  ErangS' 
lists.  The  Gospels  can  in  no  sense l{i 
regarded  as  methodical  annals,  yet  H 
is  remarkable  how  every  thing  in  theA 
accords  with  the  time  when  and  tkt 
places  where  they  were  composed.  Aid 
the  attentive  reader  can  scarcely  fail 
to  observe  how  wonderfully  the  Evaft- 
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1^  ire  rapplemental  to  each  other 
laounite  as  well  aa  important  partica- 
■^  and  tiiiit  exhibit  tally  and  clearlj 
l^/Bodamental  characteristic  of  their 
WnoDT,  Uiirrr  in  Diversitt. 
An  argament  in  favour  of  the  inte- 
ritf  of  the  Gospels  down  to  the  pre- 
!ot  time,  maj  be  derived  from,  and 
oplied  in  its  full  strength,  to  the 
anQscripts  in  circulation  near  the 
id  of  the  second  century.  In  order 
fbow  how  difficult  it  would  have 
en  to  brinj;  about  any  considerable 
lases  in  copies  of  the  Gospels  at  that 
f,  Mr.  Norton  has  endeavoured  to 
lenlate,  as  near  as  maybe,  how  many 
Nes  must  have  been  at  that  period, 
circulation.  The  number  of  manu- 
iptsthen  in  existence  bore  somepro- 
tion  to  the  number  of  Cfaristians, 
i  this,  to  the  whole  population  of 
$  Boman  empire.  The  population 
tbe  Boman  empire  in  the  time  of  the 
itODines  is  estimated  by  Gibbon  at 
mt  120  millions ;  and,  probably,  it 
dnot  decreased  at  the  period  referred 
With  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
triatians,  if  we  suppose  that  not  more 
n  a  twentieth  part  of  the  empire  was 
ttistian  at  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
7«  jast  after  which  the  conversion  of 
Aftantine  took  place,  we  can  hardly 
tiiBate  more  than  a  fortieth  part  of  it 
Christian  at  the  end  of  the  second 
■tuy.  The  fortieth  part  of  120  mil- 
IB%  the  estimated  population  of  the 
>ptfe,  is  three  millions.  At  the  end 
the  second  century,  then,  there  were 
>ce  millions  of  believers,  using  our 
"tieiit  Gospels,  regarding  them  with 
•highest  reverence,  and  anxious  to 
'^copies  of  them.  Few  possessions 
'*ld  have  been  more  highly  valued  by 
l^iiistian  than  a  copy  of  those  books, 
^  contained  the  history  of  the  re- 
lien  for  which  he  was  exposing  him- 
1^  to  the  severest  sacrifices.  If  we 
Ppose  that  there  was  only  one  copy 
tae  Gospels  for  every  fifty  Christians, 
iCftimate  is  probably  much  within 
itrs^  This  proportion,  however, 
I  give  ns  sixty  thousand  copies  of  the 
tfeh  for  three  millions  of  Christians. 
a  the  cost  at  that  period,  of  a 
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manuscript  copy  of  one  of  the  Gospels, 
must  have  been  but  a  very  trifling  con- 
sideration. Martial,  in  his  Epigrams, 
has  stated  the  price  of  his  13th  book, 
which  contains  272  verses,  to  have  been 
four  sestertii;  or,  if  this  should  be 
thought  too  much,  two  sestertii  s  which 
would  still  leave  a  profit,  as  he  says, 
to  the  bookseller.  The  last  named 
sum  amounts  to  a  little  over  three-pence 
halfpenny  of  our  money.  With  such 
facts  in  view,  one  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  believing,  that  the  estimate  of 
60,000  copies  of  the  Gospels  as  being 
in  circulation  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  is  far — very  far — within  the 
bounds  of  truth.  At  this  period  the 
numerous  copies  of  the  respective  Gos- 
pels agreed  essentially  with  each  other. 
Had  there  been  important  discrepan- 
cies among  these  60,000  copies,  no 
series  of  events  could  either  have  de* 
stroyed  the  evidence  of  their  discrepan- 
cies, or  would  have  produced  the  pre- 
sent agreement  among  existing  co- 
pies, derived  as  they  are,  from  those 
in  use  at  the  period  in  question.  It 
follows  therefore,  that,  in  the  interval 
between  the  composition  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
their  text  did  not  suffer,  as  has  been 
fancied,  from  the  licentiousness  of  tran- 
scribers. But  the  Gospels,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  motives  for  care  in  transcrip- 
tion, present  the  highly  important  and 
influential  ones  which  are  drawn  from 
their  being  deemed  sacred.  They  were 
the  basis  of  the  Christian  religion,  in- 
asmuch as  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus, 
recorded  in  them,  must  be  the  founda- 
tion of  this  religion.  It  would  have  been 
deemed  sacrilegious,  therefore  to  have 
purposely  multilated  or  disfigured  these 
records  in  any  way  whatever.  As  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  finally 
settled  before  the  close  of  the  fourtti 
century,  the  rejected  writings  which 
bore  the  names  of  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists,  which  were  chiefly  forge- 
ries by  early  heretics,  and  ever  consider- 
ed spurious  by  the  faithful,  soon  sunk 
into  merited  oblivion ;  and  few,  if  any 
have  descended  to  our  times  in  their 
originfd  form. — See  Epistleb. 
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GOURD.  The  Hebrew  word  kikay- 
©n,  rendered  **  gourd/*  is  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  word  kiki  or  kouki^  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  designate  the  i2ic- 
tnua  or  Pahna  Christie  whence  the  mar- 
gin of  Jon.  iv.  6,  has  ^^  Palmcrist  "  gene- 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Castor- 
oil  Plant,  This  plant,  which  is  often 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  is  perennial 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  shrub  or 
woody-tree  in  its  native  clime,  but  bi- 
ennial or  annual  in  colder  latitudes. 
This  elegant  plant  is  called  el-kherva  by 
the  Arabs ;  and  at  Jericho  it  still  be- 
comes a  considerable  tree.  Like  all 
plants  of  a  very  rapid  growth,  when  in- 

i'nred,  it  quickly  fades  away.  Thns,  the 
^alma  Christi,  which    "  came  up  in  a 
night,"  I.e.,  grew  rapidly,  under  whose 
shade  Jonnh  eat,  being  at  day-break 
struck  by  an  insect,  faded  away  so  sud- 
denly, that  at  sunrise  the  shrub  was 
quite  withered.  (Jon.  iv.  6 — 10.)    The 
Hebrew  wordpackkuoth,  rendered  "  wild 
gourds,"  may    designate  the  squirting 
cucumber^  or  perhaps  the  colocynth,  both 
plants  of  the  cucumber  tribe,  producing 
fruits  extremely  bitter,  laxative,  grip- 
ing, and  hurtful  to  the  nerves.    This 
plant    is   indigenous  in  Palestine,  in 
in  Syria,  and  Arabia.    (2  Kings  iv.  39.) 
GOVERNMENT.      With  the  He- 
brews,  as  all  other  nations,   unques- 
tionably the  earliest  form  of  govern- 
ment was  the  patriarchal ;  and  it  sub- 
sisted among  them  long  after  many  of 
the  neighbouring  countries  had  ex- 
changed it  for  the  rule  of  kings.    The 
patriarchs  governed  their  respective 
families,  which,  including    their  ser- 
vants, amounted  to  several  thousands, 
with  unlimited  authority ;  (Gen.  xiv. 
14 ;  xxxiii.  1,  18  ;)  and,  when  neces- 
sary, inflicted  capital  punishment  upon 
transgressors.    They  were  completely 
independent,  and  owed  allegiance  to 
no  sovereign  ;  they  maintained  a  body 
of  armed  servants,  and  formed  alliances 
with  other  princes,  and  even  with  kings. 
(Gen.  xiv.  17,  24 ;  xv.  9—11 ;  xxi.  14, 
22—32  ;  xxii.  13 ;  xxvi.  16,  33  ;  xxxi. 
44 — 64  ;   xxxiv.  6 — 24 ;  xxxviii.  24  ; 
Job  i.  5.)  But  when  their  descendants 
had  increased  so  as  to  form  tribes,  each 
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tribe  acknowledged  ft  prince  a 
ruler.  Thi^  office  was  at  first  1 
ditary,  and  belonged  to  the  eldest 
of  the  foander  of  the  tribe,  hot 
bably  afterwards  became  elective, 
the  tribes  increased,  there  arose  a  i 
division  of  the  tribes  into  collect! 
of  families  called  a  house  of  father 
clauj  or  a  thousand ;  (Num.  xxxri. . 
60 ;  1  Sam.  x.  19 ;  xxiiL  23 ;  Ju 
vL  16  margin ;)  and  their  rulers  w 
denominated  heads  of  houses  offatht 
heads  of  thousands^  etc.,  and  were  si 
ordinate  to  the  princes.  (Nam. 
16 ;  x.  4.) 

As  the  Hebrews  were  destined 

become  a  settled  nation,  in  the  It 

which  Jehovah  had  engaged  to  g 

them,  and  were  selected  for  the  espe( 

purpose  of  preserving  and  transmitti 

the  true  religion,  it  was  necessary  tl 

they  should  be  provided  with  o 

political  institutions,  suited  to  sad 

condition  and  destination.    To  sect 

these  ends,  Jehovah,  through  the 

stru mentality  of  Moses,  offered  hims 

as  King  of  the  Hebrews,  and  was  i 

cepted  by  the  united  voice  of  the  co 

munity.    As  God  was  expressly  chos 

the  King  of  the  people.  He  promt 

gated,  from  the  summit  of  Horeb,  t 

prominent  laws  for  the  government 

the  people,  considered  as  a  reUgio 

community.  The  laws  were  afterwtr 

more  fully  developed  and  illustrtt 

by  Moses ;  and  the  Hebrews  promi» 

obedience  by  a  solemn  oath.  (Ex.  x 

— xxiv. ;  Dent,  xxvii. — xxx.)  Thooj 

the  government  of  the  Hebrews  wai 

theocracv,  yet  it  was  not  destitute 

the  usual  forms  of  government.  Go 

it  is  true  was  the  King,  and  the  ltt( 

priest    was  His    minister ;   bat  ^ 

political  affairs  were  in  a  great  w» 

sure  under  the  direction  of  the  eldei 

princes,  etc.    (Num.  xiv.  6 ;  xti.  j 

xxvii.  6 ;  xxxvi.  6,   6.)      From  w 

great  power  possessed  by  theeldei 

princes,  etc.,  some  have  pronoo&oi 

the  government  to  have  been  bjv^ 

cratical.    But  as  the  people  possem 

so  much  influence  as    to   render 

necessary  for  the  laws  to  be  snbmiUt 

to  them  for  their  ratification ;  and  th 
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"^  eren  tometimes  proposed  lawf, 
or  resitted  those  which  were  emcted ; 
nd  ilio  at  ^he  legislatare  of  the 
lution  had  not  the  power  of  levying 
tue%  and  that  the  ciril  code  was 
VBTBliUed  and  enforced  bj  Crod  Him- 
idf,  others  hAre  considered  the  He- 
^v  goTemment  to  hare  been  a 
^ocracj.  (Ex.  xlx.  7,  8  ;  zziv.  8, 
\]  Deat.  xxix«  9, 14 ;  Josh.  ix.  18 ;  1 
SuQ.  X.  24 ;  xi.  14,  15 ;  Nnm.  xxyii.  1. 
-4.)  The  trath  seems  to  lie  between 
hm  opinions.  The  Hebrew  gorem- 
>ent,  laying  aside  its  thoocratical 
eatves,  was  of  a  mixed  form ;  in 
oae  respects  approaching  to  a  demo- 
ttejf  in  others  assumins  more  of  an 
triitocratic  character.  Howerer,  it  is 
ku  that  Jehovah  was  the  Supreme 
letd  of  the  Hebrew  people;  and 
bt  He,  with  the  design  of  pro- 
lotbg  the  good  of  His  subjects,  go- 
'RDed  them  by  a  striking  and  peculiar 
Evidence,  and  even  condescended  to 
txkibit  His  visible  presence  in  the 
tibemacle,  wherever  it  travelled,  and 
^rever  it  dwelt. 

Jehovah,  in  the  character  of  King, 
piTtmed  the  Hebrews  for  sixteen 
Ipi,  on  the  terms  which  He  Himself, 
woagh  the  agency  of  Moses,  had 
Nposed  to  them;  —  that  if  they 
<wved  their  allegiance  to  Him, 
^  should  be  prosperous;  if  not, 
^^rersity  and  misery  should  be  the 
'OBtequence.  And  wo  know  how 
B^tly  the  result  agreed  with  these 
B^itions.  (Ex.  xix.  4,  5 ;  xxiii.  20 
S8;  Lev.  xxvi.  3 — 46 ;  Deut.  xxviii. 
^xxx.)  And  when,  in  the  time  of 
Jttuwl,  the  government  in  point  of 
"Win  was  changed,  and  a  king  was 
Ijceted,  God  was  still  the  Supreme 
■*ler,  and  the  king  only  His  vicege- 
"Bit;  and  the  same  duties  and  prin- 
ces were  to  be  observed  by  the  He- 
^linrs  as  bad  been  originally.  (1  Sam. 
»fi.7;  X.  17—23;  xii.  14—26;  xiii.  6 
-44;  XV.  1—31;  xvL  1,  3.)  After 
j^  return  from  captivity,  though 
wosalem  was  rebuilt,  and 'the  refor- 
i>|ioB  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
liity  effected  by  the  governors,  Ezra 
id  Nehemiah;  yet  the  theocratic 
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Sovemment  does  not  appear  to  have 
een  restored.  The  new  temple  was 
not,  as  formerly,  the  palace  of  the 
invisible  King.  After  the  death  of 
l^ehemiah,  the  Jews  were  governed 
by  their  high  priests,  under  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  satraps  of  Persia. 
(£zr.  iv.  13.)  After  nearly  three 
centuries,  the  Jews  passed  to  the  rule 
of  the  Greeks,  until  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria. 
Under  the  able  conduct  of  the  Macca- 
bees, they  at  length  established  their 
independence;  and  that  illustrious 
family,  whose  princes  united  the  regal 
and  the  pontifical  -dignity  in  their 
own  persons,  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  Jews  during  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years.  About 
63,  B.C.,  the  Romans,  under  Pompey, 
reduced  Judea  to  the  rank  of  a  de- 
pendant kingdom.  Finally  Judea  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Koman  pro- 
vince, and  governed  by  Roman  Procu- 
rators, A.  D.  6.  In  Isa.  ix.  6,  7,  the 
'*  government**  designates  the  domin- 
ion and  glory  of  the  Messiah. 

GOVERNOR.  The  governors  or 
Botraps^  of  the  large  provinces  among 
the  ancient  Persians,  possessed  both 
civil  and  military  power.  They  are 
called  AhlisJidarpenim,  from  l:8^atrapa=: 
warrior  of  the  host ;  or  perhaps  overseer 
of  the  province,  from  hschetr,  province, 
and  haiij  overseer;  and  the  term  is  tran- 
slated **  lieutenants."  (Ezra.  viii.  36; 
Est.  iii.  12 ;  viii.  9 ;  ix.  3.)  Th^  prefect 
or  procurator  y/ AS  the  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince less  than  a  satrapy  ;  and  was  called 
Pahha-ss.  companion  friend,  the  same  as 
Pasha;  and  is  generally  rendered  "  go- 
vernor," "deputy,"  "ruler,"  and  "cap- 
tain." It  is  applied  to  the  governor  in 
the  Assyrian  empire ;  (2  Kings  xviii. 
24 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  9 ;)  the  Babylonian ; 
(Jer.  li.  67 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  6, 23;)  the  Me- 
dian ;  (Jer.  11.  28 ;)  the  Persian ;  (Est. 
viii.  9;  ix.  3 ;  Neh.  ii.  7,  9 ;  iii.  7 ;  Ezra 
viii.  36;)  also  to  the  governor  of  Judea. 
(Hag.  i.  1,  14;  ii.  2,21;  MaL  i.  8.) 
This  office  was  held  by  Zerubbabel,  and 
then  by  Nehemiah.  (Hag.  i.  1,  14; 
Neh.  V.  14,  18 ;  xii.  26.)  The  term  is 
occasionally  used  of  9k  prefect  of  Judea, 
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in  tho  time  of  Solomon ;  (1  Kings  x.  15 ; 
2  Chron.  ix.  14 ;)  and  of  Syria  in  the 
days  of  Benhadad.  (1  Kings  xx.  24.) 
The  Greek  term  egemon^goreinor ;  is 
also  applied  to  the  ptoconstd  and  pro- 
curator  of  a  Uoman  province.  Cyrenius 
was  **  president,"  or  proconsnl  of  the 
imperial  province  of  Syria.  (Luke  ii. 
2 ;  Matt.  x.  18 ;  Mark  xiii.  9 ;  Luke  xxi 
12 ;  1  I'et  ii.  14.)  Sometimes  the 
procurator  discharf^d  the  office  of  a 
prucousul  or  president,  especially  in  a 
small  province,  or  in  a  portion  of  a 
large  province  where  the  president 
could  not  reside;  as  did  Pilate,  who 
was  procurator  of  Judea.  Hence  he 
had  the  power  of  punishing  capitally, 
which  the  procurator  did  not  usually 
possess.  So  also  Felix,  Festus,  and 
the  other  procurators  of  Judea.  (Matt, 
xxvii.  2,  11,  14,  15,  21,  23,  27;  xxviii. 
14 ;  Luke  xx.  20 ;  Acts  xxiii.  24,  26, 
83.  34 ;  xxiv.  1,  10 ;  xxvi.  30.)  While 
the  Jews  were  under  the  lioman  go- 
Ternment,  the  only  privilege,  in  respect 
to  the  officers  of  government,  that  was 
granted  by  the  procurators  to  that  na> 
tion,  was  the  appointment  from  among 
them  of  persons  to  manage  and  collect 
the  taxes.  They  also  had  the  privilege 
of  submitting  litigated  questions  to 
referees,  whose  decisions  the  Roman 
governor  was  bound  to  see  put  in 
execution. 

GOZAN.=/>as/urs.  A  district  in 
Assyria,  situated  on  the  river  Ilabor, 
whither  part  of  the  ten  tribes  were 
carried  away  by  Tiglath-pileser  and 
8halmaneser.  Misled  by  the  reading 
in  1  Chron.  v.  26,  some  writers  have 
considered  '*  Gozan  "  as  the  name  of  a 
river.  The  **  river  of  Gozan  "  was  the 
Ilabor,  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris.  It 
ba«  also  been  supposed  that  the  region 
ot  Gozan  is  the  same  as  the  Gauzanitis 
of  Ptolemy,  the  later  Mygdouia,  in 
Mesopotamia,  through  which  the  (^he- 
bar  flows  to  the  Euphrates.  But  as 
Gozan  is  named  as  an  Assyrian  region, 
it  would  seem,  as  Grant  has  observed, 
to  be  identical  with  the  modern  Zozan, 
the  name  applied  by  the  Nestorians  to 
the  pasture-lands  in  the  highlands  of 
of  Assyria,  where  the  Habor  takes  its 
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rise.    (2  Kings  xviL  6 ;  xriiL  11,)    See 
Habor. 

GRACE.    The  Ghreek  word  dlom, 
rendered  '^grace,"  ordiiuuril  j  denotes  the 
influences  of  the  H<^j  Spirit  npon  the 
human  mind.  In  reference  to  the  prim- 
ary operations  of  the  Divine  influence 
npon  the  mind,  the  Apoetlenjiy  ^Tbe 
grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvatiott 
hath  appeared  to  all  men ;"  not  only  to 
counterbalance,  in  onr  minds,  theinflo- 
ence  of  the  first  transgression,  bntalsoto 
awaken  in  as  right  emotions,  and  pre- 
dispose onr  hearts  to  receive  the  words 
of  God,  so  that  we  may  abide  and  grow 
in  the  love  of  the  troth.    (Tit.  iL  11; 
Phil.  ii.  18 ;  John  i.  16.)    This  salotsij 
influence  is  communicated  to  sU,  incon- 
sequence of  the  sacrificial  death,  tod 
glorious  exaltation  of  onr  melons  Be- 
deemer.    (Acts  ii.  17,  SS!)     And,  ft* 
Christ  Jesus  died  for  aU,  so,   *'aDto 
every  one  of  ns  is  given  grace,  aeconi^ 
ing  to  the  measnre  of  the  gif  tof  Christy 
I.e.,  the  gift  of  gi«ce  is  co-extcn»i^^ 
with  the  gift  of  Christ, — the  measure  ot 
the  one  is  the  measure  of  the  otbe</ 
(Eph.  iv.  7;  Rom.  v.  16;  John  iii.  ^^J^ 
Dr.  John  Brown  has  well  obserrec** 
"  The  first  communication  of  Din«»* 
influence  is  not  in  answer  toonrprs^' 
ers,  but  in  answer  to  Uie  prayers  ^ 
Him  whom  the  Father  hearethalwsr^ 
The  first  communication  of  Divine  i^ 
flaence  is  not  to  faith,  and  the  P^^^ 
of  faith.    It  produces  faith,  and  1^*^ 
to  the  prayer  of  faith.      But  is  u^J 
economy  of   grace,    the    establi«h^^ 
order  is,  and  it  is  plainly  founded  <>' 
the  reason  of  things,  on  what  is  ^^ 
andri^ht,  that  further  commnnicstio^ 
of   Divine  infiuence  are  granted  i^ 
answer   to    believing   praver,  —  f^ 
communicated   to  him    who,  feeling 
his  want,  comes  to  Him  who  sbtf'^ 
can  supply  it."    The  subsequent  ope- 
rations of  this  Divine  infloence  are  for 
the   enlightening,     comforting,    sod 
strengthening  believers  in  Uw  wsy* 
of  holiness.      Nor  does  the  interpil 
influence  of  God  on  onr  minds,  whic^ 
is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  ni  'i^ 
our  conflict  with  the  depraved  pro- 
pensities of  our  nature^  ^consist  in  or 
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fe  my  Tiolation  of  the  Uwi  of 
ionl  Affencj.  There  is  no  moral 
ioD.  It  is  trne,  indeed,  that  we 
It  prerent  the  religions  eouTie- 
lad  fe^ings  excited  in  the  sonl 
i  immediate  agencj  of  God ;  hnt 
■8  able  to  snppress  them  after 
isTO  been  excited,  or  to  cherish 
by  yidding  obedience  to  them, 
trt,  the  effects  of  those  feelings 
ider  onr  control.  And  this  is 
ise,  not  merely  in  the  first  reli- 
impressions,  bnt  in  every  subse- 
gracious  influence.  (Matt.  xiii. 
i ;  AcU  Tii.  51 — 53 ;  xxiy.  25 ; 
nii.  12.  18 ;  Eph.  iy.  ao.)  The 
I  of  this  salutary  influence  is 
nt,  OTen  among  those  who 
li  the  good  feelings  excited  in 
by  the  immediate  agency  of 
and  act  in  conformi^  to  the 
ons  of  the  holy  Word.  (Matt. 
28.)  This  diversity  may  arise 
he  differeni  degrees  of  careful- 
irith  which  these  gracious  in- 
Bs  are  cherished,  or  from  tbe 
nt  degrees  of  faithfulness 
d  in  obeying  the  instructions 
holy  Word,  or  from  a  diversity 
losition,  talent,  means,  or  incen- 
to  understand  and  apply  the 
les  of  the  sacred  oracles.  The 
**  grace"  also  denotes  Divine 
',  as  exercised  in  conferring 
(races,  and  benefits  on  man.  (2 
r.  15 ;  viii.  1 ;  1  Pet.  v.  6.)  And 
ivour,  kindness,  good- will,  bene- 
e.  (Gen.  vi.  8 ;  xviii.  8 ;  xxxix. 
Acts  ii.  47 ;  vii.  46.)  Also  for  a 
r  alms ;  a  charitable  disposition. 
.  xvL  8 ;  2  Cor.  viiL  4,  6,  7,  19.) 

BsOKfERATIOy. 

APT.  In  training  fruit  trees,  the 

tses  of  grafting  and  inoadatinq^ 

ten  resortM  to,  in  order  to  im- 

the  quality  of  the  fruit;  by 

shoots,  or  buds,  from  approved 

and  inserting  them  on  others, 

,  with  proper  precautions,  they 

ae  to  grow.      By  this  process, 

liar  sons  of  fruit  may  be  kept 

degenerating,  which   they  are 

pi  to  do  when  raised  from  the 

tor  the  grafts,  though  they  re- 
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ceive  their  nourishment  from  the 
stocks,  always  produce  fruit  of  the 
same  sort  as  the  tree  from  which  they 
were  taken.  (Bom.  xL  17 — 24.)  Kn^ 
insect  of  the  gnat  species  is  said  to 
breed  in  the  male  fig*tree,  and  being 
covered  with  the  pollen  of  the  male 
flowers,  impregnates  with  it  tbe 
stigma  of  the  female  tree.  The 
flowers  of  the  palm  tree  yield  fruit 
only  on  the  female  tree,  when  its 
stamina  have  been  fecundated  by 
pollen  from  the  male ;  and  as  it  is  pre- 
carious to  leave  this  process  to  bo 
effected  by  insects  or  the  wind,  it  is 
commonly  done  by  manual  labour. 
The  Hebrews  appear  to  have  pinched 
off  the  blossoms  of  the  fruit  trees, 
daring  the  three  first  years  of  their 
growth,  in  order  to  improve  their 
fruitfalness.    (Nam.  xviii.  12,  18.) 

GRAPES.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  Palestine  were  well  suited  to  tbe 
growth  of  the  vine,  and  particular 
districts  of  that  country  were  famed 
for  the  excellency  of  their  grapes. 
(Dent.  viii.  7,  8 ;  Nam.  xiii.  28  ;  Gen. 
xlix.  11 ;  Sol.  Song  i.  14  ;  Isa.  xvi.  8 ; 
vii.  23 ;  Hos.  xiv.  7.)  The  Hebrew 
spies  brought  back  to  the  camp  a 
cluster  of  grapes,  of  an  unusual  size, 
which  they  had  cut  off  in  the  valley 
of  Eschol ;  "  they  carried  it  on  a  stick 
by  two,"  not  only  on  account  of  its 
weight,  bat  also  in  order  to  prevent 
its  being  squeezed,  so  that  they  might 
bring  it  entire  to  the  Hebrew  camp. 
(Num.  xiii.  28.)  Travellers  tell  us 
that  the  clusters  of  some  of  the  vines 
of  Palestine  are  so  large,  that  they 
weigh  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and  the 
berries  may  be  compared  with  our 
plums,  and  are  as  long  as  two  joints 
of  a  finger.  The  grapes  of  Palestine 
are  mostly  red  or  black ;  hence  the 
jaice  is  called  '*  the  blood  of  the 
grape;"  (Gen.  xlix.  11;)  and  "red 
wine."  (Isa.  xxvii.  2.)  The  first 
grapes  ripen  in  July ;  and  from  that 
time  until  November,  Jerusalem  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  this  delicious 
fruit.  The  general  vintage  takes 
place  in  September.  The  Hebrews 
were  required  by  their  law  not  to  ga- 
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f:oi  if  ••tiiti,  'Vis.  1.  11 :  IsA.  IttL 
14:  Dii-  xxx.-r:  2  Sisi.  xx.:i. 
4:  J>b  T_  r. :  Fs.  xxxt-.:.  2:  Pror. 
xxt::.  25:  X'T.ji  Tii-   --      Trie   term  j 

c-  2fi,  rtadj  £ ;  r  n;o"*iae :  as  haj  was  I 
x:>t  13  :ije/  I?*,  xt.  «;  ;  Pror.  xxvii.  \ 
25. :  P«.  c.T.  14.  The  ^a*«  wm  cut 
prt^n  B£  i:  "ris  vamed.  The  wcak- 
nejj  of  th*  «hoo:x  cf  frrass  which 
fphn^  up  oa  the  flat  roofs  of  homes 
in  the  East,  is  used  as  an  emblem  of 
»pee-ir  destruction,  as  being  exposed 
to  the'  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  they 
soon  wither  away. '  (2  Kings  xix.  26  ; 
Ps.  cxxix.  6  ;  Isa.  xxxrii.  27.)  The 
rapid  growth  and  tenderness  of  grass 
furnish  several  of  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  the  frail  condition  and 
fleeting  existence  of  man.  (Ps.  xc. 
5.  6;  Isa.  xl.  6— 8;  I  Pet.  i.  24,  25.) 
The  dry  sUcks  of  grass,  etc.,  were 
often  used  as  fuel  for  the  oven. 
(Matt.  vi.  30 ;  xiii.  30  ;  Luk«  xii.  28.) 

GRASSHOPPEK.— Sec  Locust. 
.    GRAVE.— See  Sepclcukc. 

GRAVEN  IMAGE.— See  Gods. 

GREAT  SEA.— See  Sea. 

GREAVES.  A  sort  of  boots  with- 
out feet,  for  the  defence  of  the  legs, 
made  cither  of  stout  leather  or  metal. 
They  usually  terminated  at  the  ancle, 
and  rose  in  front  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  knee,  and  were  open  behind,  but 
the  opposite  edges,  at  the  open  part, 
nearly  met  when  the  greave  was 
buckled  or  tied  to  the  leg.    (1  Sam. 

XtU/6.)  ^     ^ 

^^MiuiCIA.— See  Greece. 
^^     ^ElANS.    This  term  is  applied 


^z  tbsK  Jrwf  br  birth  or  rdigioDirlH) 
f3c«££  GrvKL :  ii  is  ased  chieAj  of  i^ 
rs" jT  Jevf  aTid  profelytei,  Vrbelhtf 
T^vLTtrsti  to  Carisxiaaity  or  not  Aa 
ir%rr7=r««  va«  always  maintained 
z-KT««a  tii:ife  Grrcianor  Hellenittie 
J*v*  aad  the  nocher  coantrr;  thcr 
£.ai  s«Tenl  synagogiies,  and  enjojed 
f**reral  airaatares  at  Jems«lem. 
Acts  IT.  1:  ix."  29;  xi.  2}.)-See 
Gkcexs. 

GREECE.  A  coantrr  situated  at 
the  ».>a:h  extremity  of  the  Oriental 
peninrala  of  Earope.  The  soathern 
d!s:rict  comprehends  the  ancient 
Peloponnesos,  now  the  Morea.  North* 
em  Greece,  or  Hellas  proper,  is 
situated  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Connth, 
and  includes  the  modem  Livadia, 
with  parts  of  Thessaly  and  Epirai. 
But  the  coantrr  known  to  the  He- 
brews  by  the  name  of  Javnn,  whence 
Ivnicty  comprehended  all  the  coaninei 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Jsvan, 
as  well  in  Greece  as  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Gen.  X.  2 — 4.)  Ionia  propcrlj  was 
the  beautiful  province  on  the  western 
part  of  Asia  Minor;  and,  as  being 
adjacent  to  the  East,  was  better  knows 
than  others  to  the  Orientals,  and  was 
extended  by  them  so  as  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  Greece.  (Gen.  x.  3; 
Isa.  Ixvi.  19 :  Zech.  ix.  13.)  In  Dan. 
viii.  21 ;  X.  20  ;  xi.  2,  the  term  Javoa  it 
rendered  **  Grecia."  The  Greek  name 
Ildlas^  which  was  applied  to  the 
region  of  Thessally;  afterwards  (o 
the  whole  central  part  of  continents! 
Greece,  as  far  north  as  to  Tbesprotia, 
excluded  the  Peloponnesus  and  ^ 
islands.  In  this  sense  it  seems  to  be 
used  in  Acts  xx.  2,  where  it  is  distin- 
guished from  Macedonia.  Elsewhere 
in  the  classics  the  name  is  applied  to 
the  whole  extent  of  Greece,  indnding 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  islands,  Mace- 
donia, and  e\-en  Ionia.  The  Greeks 
and  Hebrews  seem  to  have  met  for  tbe 
first  time  in  the  slave-market ;  whet 
Tyrian  slave-merchants  sold  some  d 
the  children  of  Judah  to  the  Greciani. 
(Joel  iii.  6 ;  Exek.  xxviL  13.)  The 
relations,  however,  of  the  Hebrews 
with  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  beeo 


kind,  until  the  Macedonian 
f  the  East,  when  part  of 
r,  and  the  cities  of  Sjria, 
stine,  and  Egypt,  became 
ued  with  the  Greek  lan- 
feelinc.  (Zech.  ix.  13; 
I)  About  B.C.  146,  the 
iqnered  Greece,  and  after- 
led  it  into  the  two  great 
>f  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
?,  4.)  Greece  was  finallj 
bj  the  Turks,  a.d.  1481. 
eece  was  erected  into  an 
t  monarchy ;  and  noW,  that 
slands,  which  were  under 
ion  of  Great  Britain,  have 
to  the  kingdom,  it  retains 
ticient  limits. — See  Javait. 
.  Those  who  used  the  Greek 
.nd   customs,   whether  in 

I  Minor,  or  other  countries, 
Greeks ;  and  as  Greek  was 
ing  languaffe,  the  name 
IS  often  used  to  designate 
lo  were  not  Jews,  i.  e.,  the 
\cts  xvi.  1,  8  ;  Rom.  i.  16; 
-24;  Gal.iii.28.)  The  term 
as  opposed  to  the  term 
;*'  under  the  latter  term 
ed  all  who  are  not  Greeks. 
.)  "  Greek"  is  also  used 
ition  of  a  Gentile  convert 

a  Greek  proselyte,  (John 
s  xiT.  1 ;  XTii.  4  ;  xviii.  4.) 
mquests  of  Alexander  the 
rreck  became  the  common 

almost  all  the  East,  and 
lUj  used  in  commerce. 
Greek  is  the  original  lan- 

II  the  books  in  the  New 
but  the  sacred    authors 

ed  that  style  of  writing 
ised  by  the  Hellenists,  or 
lebrews,  blending  idioms 
>f  speech  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrew  languages,  very 
m  the  classical  spirit  of 
Titers. 

)UND.  The  Hebrew 
,  rendered  "greyhound," 
lignifies  hound  together, 
*roT.  XXX.  81.)  Hence 
;tand  a  war-horse^  as  orna- 
1  girths  and  buckles  about 
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the  loins;  others  a ^rey/iound^  as  haying 
the  loins  contracted  and  slender* 

GRIND.— See  Mill. 

GRIZZLED.  The  original  term 
rendered  '*grisled,"  signi&s  strewed 
or  sprinkled  with  spots,  spotted,  piebald. 
It  is  spoken  of  goau ;  (Gen.  xxxL  10^ 
12 ;)  and  of  horses.    (Zech.  yi.  8,  6.) 

GROVE.  The  Hebrew  word  ashelj 
rendered  *'  groTe,"  designates  the 
tamarisk  tree,  which  Abraham  planted. 
(Gren.  xxi.  81 ;  compare  1  Sam.  xxxL 
18.)  Groves  were  anciently  planted 
around  the  heathes  temples  of  those 
deities  who  were  believed  to  patronize 
immodesty  and  prostitution.  (Horace, 
lib.  1,  Ode  12.)  But  the  Hebrew 
word  Asherah,  rendered  '*  grove,*'  sig^ 
nifies  fortune,  happiness,  and  is  pro* 

S\x\j  the  name  of  a  goddess  of  the 
ebrew  idolaters,  to  whom  they  made 
statues,  images,  etc.,  and  whom  ther 
often  worshipped  together  with  BaaL 
(I  Kings  XV.  18;  xviii.  19;  2  Kinga 
xvii.  16 ;  xxi.  8 ;  xxiii.  4 ;  Judg.  iiL  7 ; 
X.  6;  2  Chron.  xv.  16;  xxxiii.  8.) 
Mention  is  made  of  Asherah,  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  6 ;  xiv.  15,)  and  also  of  Ashto^ 
reth  ;  (2  Kings  xxiii.  18 ;)  the  latter 
seems  to  pertain  to  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  Sidonians,  and  the 
former  to  that  of  the  Hebrews. — See 

ASHTORETH. 

GUARD. — See  Executioner. 

GUDGODAH=/Aufu/er.  A  station 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert;  (Deut. 
X.  7;)  called  in  Num.  xxxiii.  82, 
"  Hor-hagidgad"=:mount  of  Gidgad. 

GULLOTH=«pnii^s.  The  name  of 
of  two  springs  or  places,  the  Upper 
and  Lower,  not  far  from  Hebron, 
given  bj  Caleb  to  his  daughter.  (Josh. 
XV.  19 ;  Judg.  1. 15.)  Stanley  thinks  the 
Gulloth  is  the  stream  flowing  through 
the  beautiful  green  valley  about  one 
hour  south-west  of  Hebron ;  and  that 
the  two  places  are  now  called  Ain' 
Nunhar  and  Dewir-Ban. 

GUNI=oo/ottrM^  dyed,  1,  A  son 
of  Napbtali;  bis  descendants  were 
called  "  Gunites."  (Gen.  xlvi.  24  ; 
Num.  xxvi.  48.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Gad.    (1  Chron.  v.  16. 

GUR=a  whelpf  cub,     A  place  neur 
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desires  and  hopes  th^:  these  saTa{^f 
enemies  will  be  reqnited.  The  coscnme 
is  highlr  poetical.  The  thini  chapter 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  portions  of 
the  prophetical  writings :  the  langnape 
of  it  rises  to  the  loftiest  tii;:ht  of  lyric 
poetry.  On  the  ground  of  this  portion 
of  his  prophesy,  Uabakkck  mar  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank  of  the  Hel>rew 
poets.  Habakkak  has  some  things 
indeed  in  common  with  other  sacred 
poets;  as  Judg.  r.  4 ;  Ps.  xriii.  34; 
Ixvilu  7»  8 ;  Isd.  xL  9 ;  xir.  4 ;  Mic 

s;;4 


EABE&GEOX See   Coat  cr    ; 


HaB02= wfli^ fc^ftWr.  Aril* 
?<!  Ai«T7:a.  Wnicji  ns<»  in  tke  taoA, 
i  rtlaaif  U  Kw^distaa.  flows  thro^ 
^  rspoa  cf  Gozan,  and  falls  into  tit 
.  .rrj  abore  Fesbapoor,  about  iei8i9 
=i.j£f  a>0Te  MbriL  TheHabor,whiek 
>j-  7be  rlrer  of  Goun,"  is  still  oM 
Xir^>:«r  :  a:id  it  a  different  river  &*■ 
:i<  A'L*»*-  or  *■  Ckebar."  which  tsm 
1370  the  Eapbratea.  (2  Kings  xfiLl; 
xri^i  .11. ' — See  Gos  ax. 

!LVCHALlAH=whow<9«s/<A(idl 
fwirrxs.  The  father  of  Xduaiik' 
ihe'goTemor.    (Neh.  x.  1.) 

HACfnLAH=r(iahbcNM  kiU.  Ik* 
ittos:::ain  of  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  ^ 
called  from  the  thick  ihade  of  ^ 
wcs>d  which  corered  its  slopei  ■■' 
c:^5T.  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14—19 ;  xxn- 
1—5.^ 

HACHMOyi=ri*e.      The  iiA^ 
of  one  of  David's  distincnished  «*^ 
riors.  He  is  called  an  **  UachoMiil^ 
O   Chron.  xL  11;  xxfii.  a2.)-8i*' 
Jashobeax. 

1.  HADADrrsAmTiu  Oaeofdf 
twelre  sons  of  Ishmael.  (1  Chroi-  ^ 
30.)  In  Gen.  xxt.  15,  this  nsai  ^ 
written  ''Hadar." 

2.  HADAD=file  sva.  Thedriv 
dcitr  of  the  Syrians  and  EdoaiM^ 
This  term  appears  to  have  beea  ^^ 
lis  a  title  br  the  Syrian  and  Edoaiti^ 
kings,  like  Pharaoh  amonjt  the  £0?" 
tians.  3.  A  king  of  Edom,  » 
defeated  the  Midianites  in  the  field « 
Moab.  (Gen.  xxxri.  35 ;  1  Chna  i> 
46.)  4.  A  king  of  Edom.  (I  Chim 
i.  50.^  In  Gen.  xxxri.  39,  he  it  eilkd 
*'  Hadar."  5.  A  Syrian  king  vh» 
reigned  in  Damascus'  during  the  «tf 
between  David  and  Hadad-eser.  De- 
vid  defeated  the  king  of  Zobah ;  lai 
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vto  the  Damascenes  sent  aaxiliaries 

to  Hadsd-ezer,  these  also  were  routed. 

(^SaiD.  yiii.  5.)    6.  A  descendant  of 

tbe  rojal  lamilj  of  Edom.     When 

l^sridconqaered  thatcoantiy,  Hadad, 

tbeo  a  little  child,  was  carried  into 

J^STpt.    The  king  of  £g3rpt  received 

^  with  great  favoor,  and  in  process 

of  time  HMlad  married  Tahpenes,  the 

Qoeen's  sister.    After  Darid's  death, 

Hadftd  returned  to  Edom,  and  be- 

ciffle,  perhaps  with  Rezin  of  Damascus, 

"the  adversary  of  Solomon."  (1  Kings 

XL  14—24.) 

HADAD-EZER  =  Hadad-hflped. 

A  king  of  Zobah,    in  Svria.    This 

powerful    monarch  was  defeated  by 

the  Hebrews  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

HU  Euphrates.    (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4 ;  1 

Ckron.  zviii.  3, 4.)    When  Hadad-ezer 

Wd  formed  an  alliance  with  Hadad, 

David  defeated  them.    (2  Sam.  viii. 

5—7;   1   Chron.  viii.  &— 7.)     Some 

time  afterwards,  Hadad-ezer  and  three 

•ther  Syrian  princes  formed  an  alliance 

to  issiat  the  Ammonites  against  David ; 

Vat  the  Hebrews  defeated  the  whole 

tnny.    (2  Sam.  x.  6—14;   1  Chron. 

xix.  G — 14.)    But  Hadad-ezer  again 

attempted  to  dispute  with  David  the 

predominancy  in  south-westem  Asia, 

when  the  whole  Syrian  army  was  van- 

qsiahed  by  the  Hebrews,  under  the 

command  of  David,  and  the  power  of 

Hadad-ezer  was  totally  broken.    (2 

8am.  X.  15—19;  1  Chron  xix.  16—19.) 

This  name  is  also  written  "Hadarczer." 

(S  Sam.  X.   16—19;    1   Chron.  xix. 

ie-19.) 

HADAD-KIMMON  =  Hadad   the 
tttlted,   A  place  in  the  plain  near 
Migiddo ;  probably  so  called  from  the 
Worship    of  the  idol  Hadadrimmon. 
Jerome  says,  it  was  afterwards  called 
MoximianopoUa,    It  lay  at  or  near  the 
.  pietent  village  of  Salim.  Van  de  Velde 
identifies  it  with  the  village  Rummaneh, 
it  the    foot    of    the  Megiddo  hills. 
(Zeeb.  xii.  11 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22—25.) 
fiADAR.— See  Hadad. 
HADAKEZER.— See  Hadadezeh. 
HADASHAH=jietr.     A  town  in 
tite  tribe  of  Judah.    (Josh.  xv.  37.) 
HADASSAH.— See  Estusb. 
335 


HADATTAH=neu;f  A  town  of 
Judah  ;  or,  as  some  suppose,  a  part  of 
the  name  Hazor,  properly  Hazor- 
hadattah,  i.  e..  New  Hazor,  to  distingu- 
ish it  from  the  Hazor  mentioned  in  a 
previous  verse.    (Josh.  xv.  26,  28.) 

HADID=sAa777.  A  city  in  Ben- 
jamin ;  which  Van  de  Velde  identifies 
with  el'Haditheh,  a  little  village  on  tbe 
brow  of  the  hill,  east  of  Lydda.  (Ezra 
ii.33;  Neh.  vii.  87  ;  xi.  84.) 

IlADltAI=resting.  A  descendant 
of  Ephraim.    (2  Chron.  xxviii.  12.) 

HADORAM=a/fi<ti(/«  1.  A  tribe 
of  the  Joktanites  in  Arabia  Felix ; 
probably  the  Adramitai,  on  the  south- 
em  coast  of  Arabia,  between  the 
Himyarites  and  the  Sachalitas.  (Gen. 
X.  27.)    2. — See  Adonirah,  and  also 

JORAM. 

HADRACH.  This  very  obscure  word 
has  been  regarded  as  the  name  of  a 
region  lying  eastward  of  Damascus. 
Others  regard  the  term  as  the  name  of  a 
Syrian  deity  associated  with  the  name 
of  one  of  the  kings,  hence  designating 
the  king  of  Syria  of  Damascus  who 
reigned  between  Benhadad  III.,  and 
and  Rezin  ;  about  the  time  of  Uzzinh 
and  Jeroboam  U.,  after  b.c.  825- 
(Zech.  ix.  1.) 

nAGAB=/octtsf.  One  of  the  Ne- 
thinim.     (Ezra  ii.  46.) 

HAGAJ3AH=/ocM5/  One  of  the 
Nethinim  (Ezra  ii.  45.)  This  name 
is  written  "Hagabr,"  in  Neh.  vii.  48. 

HAGAR  z=  flight,  or  a  fugitive,  A 
native  of  Egypt,  and  handmaid  or 
servant  of  Sarah.  She  probably  came 
into  Abraham's  family  during  the 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  may  have  been 
one  of  the  "  maid-servants  "  presented 
by  Pharaoh  to  the  patriarch.  (Gen 
xii.  16.)  It  is  not  nnlikely  that  the  name 
"  Hagar"  was  given  to  her  from  tiie 
leading  event  in  her  history — her  flight 
from  her  mistress ;  (Gen.  xvi.  1—6  ;) 
just  as  the  ^luhtLmmedAnBctdl  the  flight 
of  Muhamroed  by  the  collateral  term 
Hejrah,  Sarah  being  childless,  she 
proposed  to  Abraham  that  he  should 
receive  Hagar  as  his  wife — that  is,  as 
a  secondary  wife,  or  one  of  an  inferior 
grade — that  by  her,  as  a  substitute. 
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«be  might  have  tthildrcn,  in  accordance 
with  a  custom  even  now  not  uncommon 
iu  the  East.  (Gen.  xvi.  1—3.)  The 
consequence  was  what  might  have  been 
anticipated,  llagar,  finding  herself 
about  to  receive  the  blessing  which  was 
denied  to  her  mistress,  became  vain 
and  insolent.  (Prov.  xxx.  23.)  Pro- 
voked by  this  conduct  in  her  handmaid, 
Sarah  dealt  hardly  with  her,  so  that 
she  was  compelled  to  flee  towards 
Egypt,  her  native  country.  In  the 
wilderness,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in- 
formed her  that  she  should  bear  a  son, 
and  his  name  should  be  called  Ishmael; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  directed  her  to 
return  and  submit  herself  to  her  mis- 
tress.  Uagar  retraced  her  steps  to  her 
former  home,  where  in  due  t«me  Ishmael 
was  born.  (Gen.  xvi.  4 — IG.)  In  pro- 
cess of  time  Isaac,  the  long  promised 
heir,  was  born  ;  Ishmael  being  then 
fourteen  years  of  age.  About  three 
years  afterwards,  when  Isaac  was 
weaned,  and  invested  with  the  eacred 
robe  or  badge  of  birthright,  Sarah  saw 
Ishmael  making  sport  of  her  child,  and 
perhaps  ill  treating  him.  (Gal.  iv.  29.) 
Ishmacl's  conduct  gave  mortal  offence 
to  Surah,  and  she  immediately  re- 
quested Abraham  to  banish  him  and 
his  mother  from  their  home.  Abraham, 
grieved  at  her  request,  but  being  di- 
vinely admonished  to  comply,  supplied 
Ilagar  with  bread — i.  «.,  food — and  a 
bottle  of  water,  and  sent  her  and  her 
son  away.  In  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
shcba,  probably  on  her  journey  towards 
Efiypt,  when  her  supply  of  water  was 
exhausted,  and  she  saw  nothing  before 
her  and  her  son  but  famine  and  death, 
God  renewed  His  promise  to  Hagar, 
**That  He  would  make  Ishmael  a  great 
nation."  The  lad  grew  up  in  the  wil- 
derness, **  and  his  mother  took  him  a 
wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  In 
Gal.  iv.  24,  the  Apostle,  in  an  allegory, 
makes  Hagar  represent  the  Jewish 
church,  which  was  in  bondage  to  the 
ceremonial  law ;  as  Sarah  represents 
the  church  of  Christ,  which  is  free 
from  this  bondnse. 

HAGAUENES.    The  Hebrew  word 
/7a4/ri=fugitive,rendered''Hagarite8," 
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(IChron.T.  10, 19,20,)aad"Hiaen,' 
margin  Haggerite,  (1  Chron.  xi.  Sti 
*'  Hagerite,"  (I  Chron.  xxviLSl,)  ta^ 
<'  Hagarenes,^  (Ps.  IxxxiiL  6,)  dwi; 
nates  an   Arabian  people,   probtw 
named  after  Hagar.  They  wereexpdka 
from  the  country  east  of  Gilead,  kf 
Saul ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  soM 
who  entered  the  service  of  Saiil,appetf 
to  have  settled  in  the  region  adjiceit 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  they  wen 
known  as  the  Gerrhaeans,  probably  die 
same  as  the  Agraioi,  in  the  pronnes 
now  called  Bahrein, 

HAGARlTES.^See  Hagabeiibs. 

HAGGAI=/esfive.  Oneof  the  He- 
brew prophets,  who  may  have  seen  tto 
old  temple  in  its  gloiy ;  while  othett 
suppose  him  to  have  been  bom  il 
Babylon,  whence  he  probably  aceoa^ 
panied  Zerubbabel  in  the  first  retm 
of  the  Jews  from  captivity.  Higgrf 
prophesied  daring  the  second  year  d 
Darius  Hystaspes,  who  mounted  thi 
Persian  throne  in  521  B.C.  His  pit* 
phecy  is  principally  composed  of  kflttt 
reproof  and  of  affecting  exhortatioflf 
to  induce  his  countrymen  to  resnai 
the  building  of  the  temple,  which  tkifif 
had  abandoned  for  fourteen  or  fifMft 
years,  because  of  the  opposition  aii 
intrigue  of  their  enemies.  In  this  kl 
was  successful.  (Hag.  i.  1 ;  Esrt  v« 
1—17 ;  vi.  3,  14.)  The  prophecy  •)■• 
contains  predictions  concerning  Chrif^ 
and  the  universal  establishment  of  Hil 
kingdom.  The  glory  of  the  temiA^ 
which  is  predicted  with  great  cleanMiJ 
(Hag.  ii.  7 — 9,)  was  to  be  occaaiotil 
by  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  la' 
though  Herod  made  important  idtsn^ 
tions  in  it,  still  the  temple  of  Zeit^ 
babel  was  always  regarded  as  tto 
second  temple,  and  Christ,  the  **Deiii* 
of  all  nations,'*  did  appear  and  tei^ 
in  it.  (Mai.  iii.  1 ;  Isa.  xi.  10;  lz.l{ 
Luke  xix.  47  ;  John  xviii.  20.) 

HAGGEUL— See  Haga&ekbs. 

IIAGGERITE— See  Hagarui«> 

UAGGI=/esthe.  A  son  of  Gi^ 
His  descendants  are  called  **Haggilfli* 
(Num.  xxvi.  16.) 

HAGGIAH=/m/iwi/  o/JekovaL  i 
descendant  of  Merari.  (1  Chron.  vLSOb 
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S. — See  Hagoi. 
[^festive.    The  wife  of 
therof  Adonijah.  (2  Sam. 
i.  5, 11 ;  1  Chron.  iii.  2.) 
Ai. 

N£S.  Masses  of  ice  or 
,  perhaps  occasioned  bj 
hrongh  a  diy  and  verj 

of  air,  and  descending 
is  in  showers  or  storm. 

Tarioas  figures ;  some 
others  angular,  others 
hers  flat,  and  sometimes 
ited  with  six  radii,  like 
low.    The  difference  in 

of  snow  and  hail  is,  that 

case  the  vapour  in  the 
igealed  before  it  is  col- 
ops  ;  in  the  case  of  hail, 

collected  into  drops  or 
len  frozen.  A  hail-storm 
ccompanied  by  lightning, 
be  produced  bj  a  certain 
e  of  the  atmosphere.  So 
i  with  fire,"  is  mentioned 
plagues  of  Egypt.  (Ex. 
Fs.  Ixxviii.  47 — 49;  cv. 
8.)  Several  travellers 
thunder  and  hail  in 
luary  and  February.    A 

of  hail  was  also  super- 
ployed  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  kings  of  Canaan. 
Magazines  of  snow  and 
en  of  as  being  reserved 
f  battle  and  war.      (Job. 

23;   Ezek.  xxxiii.    22.) 
ests  of  hailstones,  of  pro- 
are  not  uncommon  in  the 
American    gentleman, 

describes  one  which  oc- 
ugust,  1831,  of  which  he 
Iff  more  than  an  eye-wit- 
idiatelv  we  heard  a  sound 
\  thunder,  or  ten  thousand 
lling  furiously   over  the 

The  whole  Bosphorus 
am,  as  though  heaven's 
been  discharged  upon  us 
il  machine.  Our  fate 
ritable ;  our  umbrellas 
o  protect  us,  the  lumps  of 

them  into  ribbons.  We 
lad  ft  bidlock's  hide  in  the 


boat,  under  which  wo  crawled  and. 
saved  ourselves  from  further  injury. 
One  man  of  the  three  oarsmen  had 
his  head  literally  smashed ;  ano;her 
was  much  injured  in  the  shoulder. 
Balls  of  ice,  as  large  as  my  two  fists, 
fell  into  the  boat,  and  some  of  them 
came  with  such  violence  as  certainly 
to  have  broken  an  arm  or  leg  had  they 
struck  us  in  those  parts.  One  of  them 
struck  the  blade  of  an  oar  and  split  it^ 
The  scene  lasted,  perhaps,  five  mi- 
nutes ;  but  it  was  five  minutes  of  the 
most  awful  feeling  that  I  ever  expe- 
rienced. When  it  passed  over  we- 
found  the  surrounding  hills  covered 
with  masses  of  ice — I  cannot  call  i( 
hail — the  trees  stripped  of  their  leaves- 
and  limbs,  and  every  thing  looked 
desolate.  My  own  servants  weighed 
several  pieces  of  three  quarters  of  a. 
pound;  and  many  were  found  by 
others  of  upwards  of  a  pound.  There 
were  many  which  fell  around  the  boat 
in  which  I  was,  that  appeared  to  me 
to  be  as  large  as  the  swell  of  a  large 
size  water  decanter.  It  was  the  most 
awful  and  terrific  scene  that  I  ever 
witnessed,  and  God  forbid  that  I 
should  be  ever  exposed  to  such  ano- 
ther." Terrible  storms  of  "hail'*  are 
the  symbols  of  the  Divine  vengeance 
upon  evil  nations,  and  persecutors  of 
his  people.  (Isa.  xxviii.  2;  Hag.  ii. 
17  ;  Rev.  viii.  7  ;  xi.  19 ;  xvi.  21.) 

HAIR.  The  colour  of  the  hair  of 
the  people  of  the  East  is  commonly 
black,  rarely  red.  The  Hebrew  word 
admoniy  rendered  "  of  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion," signifies  red-haired,  as  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  with 
Esau,  (Gen.  xxv.  25,)  and  David. 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  12 ;  xvii.  42.)  The  ancient 
Egyptian  priests  shaved  not  the  beard 
only,  but  also  the  head ;  and  others,  if 
they  did  not  shave  it  with  a  razor, 
were  accustomed  to  wear  the  hair 
very  short.  The  abundant  and  long 
hair  which  often  cover  the  heads  of 
the  figures  on  the  monuments  was 
probably  false  like  our  wigs.  The 
Egyptian  peruquiers  were  quite  profi- 
cient in  their  art,cs  may  be  seen  from 
the  periwig  brought  from  Thebes,  in- 
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M  entire  state  of  preserrAtioiL  la  tbe 
British  Museum.  It  resembles  the 
wigs  worn  bj  females  of  quality,  de- 
lineated on  the  tombs  and  stataes.  It 
is  as  large  as  those  worn  bj  oar  learn- 
ed jadges  at  the  present  time;  and  is 
of  a  glossj  anburn,  but  differs  from 
the  modem  style  in  hayinff  the  plaits 
beneath,  and  the  ringlets  abore.  The 
Hebrews  were  accastomed  to  cat  the 
hair  very  much  as  we  do,  except  that 
they  used  a  razor  or  knife,  and  not 
scissors ;  (Isa.  vii.  20 ;  Exek.  v.  1 ; 
^liv.  20 ;)  and  excepting  also  in  the 
case  of  a  vow  or  religioos  obligation 
to  let  it  grow,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Nazarites.  ^Num.  ri.  5 ;  Judg.  xiii. 
5  ;  xvi.  17 ;  1  Sara.  i.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xir. 
26.)  At  one  period  a  fine  head  of 
hair  was  esteemed  a  great  ornament, 
as  in  the  case  of  Absalom.  (Sol.  Song 
V.  6  ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  26.)  The  hair  was 
combed  and  set  in  order;  (Isa.  iii. 
24  ;)  and  anointed  with  aromatic  oil, 
especially  on  festivals  ;  (Ps.  xxiii.  5 ; 
xcii.  10 ;  cxxiii.  2 ;  2  Sam.  xit.  2 ;) 
and  perhaps  daily.  (Eccl.  L  8 ;  Rath 
iii.  3  ;  Prov.  xxix.  17.)  Females,'  as 
is  commonly  the  case,  let  the  hair 
grow  long,  and  hang  in  tressea^  (Sol. 
Song  Tii.  6 ;  Luke  vii.  38 ;  1  Cor.  xi. 
6—16,)  and  *•  plaited,"  or  "braided" 
it,  and  fixed  it  with  crisping  pins. 
(Num.  V.  18;  1  Tim.  ii.  9;  1  Pet.  iii. 
3.)  They  ornamented  their  hair  with 
perns  and  gold.  (2  Kings  ix.  30.)  The 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments 
frequently  exhibit  elaborate  dressing 
and  ornamentation  of  the  hair.  Bald- 
ness was  a  source  of  contempt.  (2 
Sam.  xiT.  26 ;  2  Kings  ii.  23 ;  Isa.  iii. 
24.)  The  plucking  or  shaving  off  the 
hair  by  others,  denotes  punishment  or 
disgrace.  (2  Sam.  x.  4  ;  1  Chron.  xix. 
4  ;  Isa.  vii.  20 ;  Neh.  xiii.  25.)  The 
practice  of  shaving,  or  cutting  off  the 
hair,  was  an  indication  of  mourning 
or  sorrow.  (Job.  i.  20 ;  Jer.  vii.  29.) 
A  change  in  the  colour  of  the  hair 
was  one  of  the  earliest  indications  of 
the  leprosy.  (Lev.  xiii.  4,  etc ;  xiv. 
8,  9.)  The  hoary  head,  is  the  symbol 
of  the  respect  due  to  age.  (Lev.  xix. 
32.}— See  Bbard. 
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HAKKATAir«fl«  fiHb  • 
The  father  of  Johaaaa.  (En»' 

HAKK0Z^-8ee  KoK. 

HAKUPHAsI^  craoW 
theNethinim.  nBaraiLftl|] 
63.) 

HAULB^farfi/Ud.  Am  J 
province,  into  wh&h  a  part  «f 
tribes  were  transported  bj  8h 
ser.  (2  Kings  zriL  6;  zv 
Some  suppose  HaUh  to  ha^e 
province  of  Mesopotamia,  on  U 
of  the  Chebar;  but  it  probably 
regarded  as  a  section  of  the  gn 
of  the  Tigris,  identical  with  th 
called  CSuaehene  by  the  Qrei 
Romans. — See  Gozav. 

HALAK=tflioo(il,  bare,  ha 
mountain  in  the  neighboarhoo 
mountains  of  Seir,  forming  a  la 
for  the  sonthem  boundary  01 
tine,  as  Baal-gad  was  the  lM>an 
the  north.    (Josh.  xi.  17 ;  xiL 

HALHUL  =  Burrounded,     . 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah. 
xix.  280     ^^  is  now  a  ruin 
called  Hulhul,  abont  four  mile 
of  Hebron. 

HALI= RcdUbce,  trinket. 
in  the  tribe  of  Asher.  (Josh,  s 

HALL.    See  Prjbtobium. 

HALLELUJAH =i>ra4M  yi 
vah,  A  common  exclamation 
and  praise  in  the  Hebrew  wors 
was  also  chanted  on  solemn  ' 
rejoicing,  as  an  expression  of 
and  as  such  it  has  been  adopt 
the  Christian  church,  and  is  st 
in  devotional  psalmody.  Thi 
occurs  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  Psalms  cvi.,  cxi.,  cxiiL 
cxxxv.  It  is  sometimes  n 
"  praise  ye  the  Lord ;"  (Ps.  i 
j  cxvii.  1 ;  cxlvi.  1 ;)  and  is  also 
**  Alleluia."    (Rev.  xix.  1,  3 ;  i 

HALLOHESH=^A«  enchamt 
who  sealed  the  covenant  wiU 
miah,  also  written  '^Halohesh.' 
iii.  12 ;  x.  25.) 

HALLOW.— See  Holt. 

HAM=toar]n,  hot.  1.  Tlie} 
son  of  Noah,  whose  posteri^ 
scribed  in  Gen.  x.  6, 20,  as  oo( 
the  southernmost  regions  of  the 
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eartb.  (Gen.  ix.  22.)  From  Ham, 
tbe  ancestor  of  the  Egyptians,  perhaps 
^  same  as  Amon,  their  supreme 
deit7,£gypt  derived  its  domestic  name 
^MiiiaA,  or  the  land  of  Ham,  which 
<iccars  so  frequently  on  the  hierogyl- 
phie  monuments  ;  and  is  found  more 
^  ten  times  on  the  Rosetta  Inscrip- 
tion. (1  Chron.  iv.  40 ;  Ps.  Ixxriii. 
?1 ;  CT.  23, 27 ;  cvi.  22.)  2.  A  region 
in  or  near  the  country  of  the  Ammon- 
ia inhabited  by  the  Zuzim.  (Gen. 
^i'^.  6.)— See  Amok. 

HAMAN  =  magnificent,  splendid. 
The  '*  son  of  Hammedatha,  the  Aga- 
l^i"  probably  of  the  royal  family  of 
^  Amalckitcs.      (Est.  iii.   1 ;  Jos. 

'  jja/.  xl  6.  5.)  This  wicked  and  am- 
Bitioos  courtier  became  prime  minis- 
^r  to  Xerxes,  the  Persian  monarch. 
And  because  Mordecai,  a  Jew,  in  an 
'^mbie  station  at  court,  refused  to 
P*7  him  the  homage  which  his  pride 

I  ajd  vain-glory  craved,  Haman  resolv- 
^,  on  his  destruction ;  and  to  accom- 
^^  it,  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
^oole  body  of  the  Jews  who  were 
wen  scattered  throughout  the  Persian 
jominions.  He  succeeded,  by  false- 
''Ood  and  intrigue,  in  obtaining  a  de- 
*jee  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  queen, 
^oagh  the  influence  of  Mordecai, 
J*s  prompted  to  interpose  for  their 
^^iferance,  which  she  accomplished  ; 
^^  Haman  ended  his  career  on  the 
^p  gibbet  which  he  had  caused  to 
5*  prepared  for  the  execution  of  Mor- 
^ai.  (Est.  vil.  10.) 
.  flAMATH  =/orir«s,  citadel  A 
^Sc>  and  important  city  of  Syria,  sitn- 
JJ^iathe  narrow  valley  of  the  "  Asy," 
^ancient  Orontes,  near  the  northern 
j!j!»odary  of  the  Land  of  Promise. 
^r^'Oi.  xiii.  21 ;  xxxiv.  8 ;  Am.  vi.  2.) 
^^ath  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
*?  World ;  (Gen.  x.  18 ;)  and  was  the 
^i  city  on  the  highway  from  Phe- 
^'^to  the  Euphrates.  It  was  the  seat 
JU powerful  king;  (2  Sam.  vjii.  9;) 
pot  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  it  fell 
^U>  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians.  (2 
Kings  xviL  2i  ;  xviii.  84 ;  Isa.  x.  9.) 
It  is  also  called  ''  Hamath-Zobah." 
(2  Chron.  viii.  3.)  The  '*  land  of  Ha- 
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math,**  is  the  country  or  d  istrict  around; 
(2  Kings  XXV.  21 ;)  the  inhabitant! 
were  called  **  Hamathites."  (Gen.  x. 
18  ;  Josh.  xiii.  5  ;  Judg.  iii.  3.)  Ha- 
math  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Epi- 
phania ;  hut  it  now  retains  its  ancient 
name  Hamah,  It  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  towns  of  Syria  ; 
and  is  said  to  contain  more  than  30,000 
inhabitants.  Four  bridges  span  the 
river,  and  connect  the  two  parts  of 
the  city ;  and  within  the  town  are 
many  dams  and  water  machines,  by 
means  of  which  the  water  is  led  off  by 
canals  from  the  river  to  irrigate  the 
gardens,  and  supply  private  houses. 
Porter  says,  "  there  is  no  town  in  the 
world  in  which  primeval  life  can  bo 
seen  in  such  purity  as  in  Hamatb." 
The  principal  trade  of  Uamath  is  with 
the  Arabs,  who  buy  here  their  tent 
furniture  and  clothes.  The  govern- 
ment of  Hamath  comprises  about  120 
inhabited  villages,  and  70  or  80  which 
have  been  abandoned.  The  western 
part  of  its  territory  is  the  granary  of 
northern  Syria ;  yet  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  plain  is  said  to  be  infested  by 
mice,  which  often  destroy  a  whole  crup 
at  once.  The  "  entrance  of  Hamath  ** 
was  the  pass  between  the  Lebanon  and 
Bargylus  range  of  mountains  ;  it  is  tho 
only  opening  from  the  Sea  to  Hamath. 
(Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8.) 

HAMATH-ZOBAH.-See  Hamath. 

HAMMANIM.  This  Hebrew  word, 
rendered  *'  images,"  in  Lev.  xxvi.  30 ; 
2  Chron.  xiv.  5;  xxxiv.  4,  7;  Isa.  xvii. 
8  ;  xxvii.  i) ;  £zck.  vi.  4,  6  ;  but,  in  the 
margin,almost  invariably,"  sun  I  wo^yes," 
properly  denotes  suns^  images  of  the  sun, 
i.  e.,  images  or  figures  of  Baal,  used  in 
idolatrous  worship. — See  Baal. 

HAMMATH  =  warm  springs.  A 
town  of  Naphtali,  near  Tiberias,  (Josh. 
xix.  35,)  celebrated  for  its  warm  foun- 
tains. It  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Ammausz^yfaim  baths.  '^Hammoth- 
dor"  =zwarm  spring  dw tiling y  is  pro- 
bably the  same  place.  (Josh.  xxi.  '6'^.) 
Vespasian,  for  a  time,  had  a  fortified 
camp  near  these  sprines.  (Josh.  Ant, 
xviii.  ii.  3 ;  Wars^  iii.  x.  1.;  iv.  i.  3.) 
The  late   Ibrahim  Pasha  erected  a 
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splended  bailding  in  connection  with 
thcso  springs,  in   which  is  a  public 
bath,  with  a  marble  paTcment ;  and 
also  private  rooms  for  wealthier  gactts, 
famished   in    an  uncommonly  good 
Oriental  stylo.     Dr.  Robinson  says, 
**  The  water,  as  it  issues  from  the 
l^und,  is  too  hot  to  bear  the  hand  in 
It;  a  pocket  thermometer  held  for  some 
time  in  the  water,  and  then  examined 
in  the  air,  stood  at  140*  <F.    At  the 
time  of  the  earthquake,  Jan.  1,  1837, 
and  for  some  days    sifterwards,  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  from  the 
springs  is  said  to  have  been  immensely 
increased ;  it  was  also  thought  to  hare 
been  hotter  than  at  ordinary  times.  The 
taste  is  excessively  salt  and  bitter,  like 
heated  sea  water ;  there  is  also  a  strong 
smell  of  sulphur,  but  no  taste  of  it. 
The  water  deposits  a  sediment  as  it 
runs  down  to  theLake,which  differs  in 
colour    below    the   different  springs, 
being  in  one  white,  in  another  greenish, 
in  a  third  reddish  yellow,  etc.    These 
baths  are  regarded  as  efficacious  in 
rheumatic  complaints,  and  in  cases  of 
debility ;  and  are  visited,  principally 
in  July,  by  people  from  all  parts  of 
Syria." 

HAMMEDATHA=^iVen  by  Homf 
The  father  of  Uaman.  (Est.  iii.  1 ; 
viii.  6.) 

HAMMELECH  =  the  kina.  The 
father  of  Jerahmeel  and  Malchiah. 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  20  ;  xxxviii.  C.) 

HAMMOLEKETH=Me  quwn.  A 
woman  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  (1 
Chron.  vii.  18.) 

HAMMON=rtrarm  or  sunny,  1.  A 
place  in  Asher.  (Josh.  xix.  28.)  2.  A 
place  in  Naphtali.  (1  Chron.  vi.  76.) 
HAMMOTH-D0K.-See  Hammath. 
HAM0NAH=mii/ri7i«/c.  The  pro- 
phetical name  of  a  city  in  a  valley 
where  the  slaughter  of  Magog  was  to 
take  place.    (Ezek.  xxxix.  IG.) 

HAM0N.G0G=»iti/a7i/de  of  Gog. 
Xhe  prophetical  name  af  a  valley, 
•where  Gog  and  all  his  multitude  were 
to  be  buried;  described  in  Ezek.  xxxix. 
II,  as  the  "valley  of  the  passengers,'* 
east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  (Ezek. 
xxxix.  1—16;  compare  Bev.  xx.  7—9.) 
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HAMOB^cm  €um,  A  Hivite,  con- 
temporary with  Jacob  and  his  sons. 
(Gen.  XXX.  19 ;  zzzir.  S — ^26 ;  Josh^ 
xxiv.  89 ;  Jiidg.  ix.  26.)  He  it  alf^ 
called  "  Emmor."    (Acta  Tii.  18.) 

UAMXrEL^ufratk  of  Cfod.  A  d»- 
scendant  of  Simeon.  (1  Ckron.  iv.  9&> 

HAMUL^piiiedf  ipand,    A  son  of 
Phares ;  (Qtn.  xlvL  IS ;  1  Chron.  iL 
5 ;)  his  descendants  were  called  ^Ha-- 
mulites."    (Nam.  zxtI.  2L) 

man  of  the  dew.  The  daughter  of  Jere* 
miah  of  Libnah,  the  wife  of  king  Josish, 
and  the  mother  of  Jehcudiaa  and  Zede- 
kiah.  (2  Kings  xxiil.  81 ;  xxiv.  18  ^ 
Jer.  Iii.  I.) 

HANAMEEL=  which  God  h» 
gractoutlw  given.  The  kinsman  of  Jer^ 
miah.    (jer.  xxxii.  7 — 12.) 

U  AN  AN  =  mervtyW.  1.  One  of 
David's  officers.  (1  Chron.  xi  43.)  S. 
A  son  of  Azel.  (1  Chron.  viii.  38 ;  is* 
44.)  8.  A  descendant  of  BenjsmiB* 
(1  Chron.  viii.  28.)  4.  One  of  the  Ne- 
thinim.  (Ezra  ii.-46 ;  Neh.  viL  49.)  & 
One  who  helped  the  people  to  under* 
stand  the  law.  (Neb.  viii.  7.)  &  ^ 
son  of  Igdaliah.  (Jer.  xxxv.  4.).  ^* 
Four  Levites  in  the  time  of  Neheou*^. 
(Neh.  X.  10,  22,  26 ;  xiii.  18.) 

HANANEEL  =  which  God  ho^ 
graciously  given.  The  name  of  a  tovtf 
near  the  north-east  comer  of  the  ^ 
of  Jerusalem.  (Jer  xxxi.  88 ;  Zee» 
xiv.  10  ;  Neh.  iii.  1 ;  xii.  39.) 

HANANI  =^racioiis.  1.  A  seer  »• 
the  time  of  Asa,  and  the  father  of  ^ 
prophet  Jehu.  (1  Kings  xvL  1|  ?< 
2  Chron.  xvi.  7—10.)  2.  Thebnitk*'' 
of  Neheraiah.  (Neh.  i.  2 ;  vii.  2.)  ^ 
A  son  of  Heman.  (1  Chron.  xxt.4ii 
25.)  4.  A  son  of  Immer.  (Ezra  x.  10 1 
Neh.  xii.  8G.) 

HANANIAH=whom  Jehowk  Af 
graciously  given,  1.  A  false  prophet JB 
the  time  of  Jeremiah.  (Jer.  xxfiii> 
1—17.)  2.  A  miliury  leader  nn^ 
Uzziah.  (2Chron.xxvi.ll.)  8.  Oit 
of  the  sons  of  Heman.  (1  Chron.  xxt. 
4,  23.)  4.  The  father  of  Zedekisb. 
(Jer.  xxxvL  12.)  6.  A  descendant  of 
Shelemiah.  (Neh.ut80.)  6.  A  del* 
cendant  of  Benjamin.   (I  Chroa*  v& 
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4.)  7.  A  ton  of  Zerabbabel.  (1 
:hTOQ.  iii.  19,  21.)  8.  The  grand- 
ather  of  Irijah.  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13.^ 
L  One  of  the  priests.  (Neh.  xii.  12.) 
LO.  The  goremor  of  the  citadel  of  the 
lemple.  (Neh.  tu.  2.)  II.  One  of 
1^  familjr  of  Bebai.  (Ezr.  x.  28.) 
12.  The  son  of  one  of  the  apotheca- 
ries. (Neh.  iii.  8.)  13.  One  of  the 
ciiiefs  of  the  people.  (Neh.  x.  23.) 
U.— See  Shadkach. 

HAND.    This  word  is  eroplojed  in 
tbe  Scriptures  in  a  variety  of  allusions. 
)he  hands  of  the  high  priest  were  laid 
ta  the  head  of  the  scapegoat  when  the 
tiss  of  the  people  were  publicly  con- 
^Kd ;  (Lev  .xvi.  21 ;)  and  the  He- 
hews,  when  presenting  their  sin  offer- 
kn,  confessed  their  sins  while  they 
kid    their  hands  upon    the    victim. 
[Lev.  i.  4.)     In  this  solemn  act  the 
Nnitent  hoped  that  God  would  accept 
lie  sacrifice  in  his  stead,  and  grant 
teoi  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.    To 
^cive  the  right  hand"  was  a  pledge 
if  fidelity ;  (2  Kings  x.  15 ;  Ezra  x. 
t9;)  and    to   '^strike   hands"   was  a 
lledge  of  suretyship.    (Prov.  xvii.  18 ; 
KxiL  26;  2  Chron.  xxx.  8.  margin.) 
t%e  vanquished  gave  their  hands  as  a 
pledge  of  submission  and  fidelity  to 
ke  victors.      (Ezek.  xvii.  18 ;  Jer.  1, 
t|» ;  Lam.  t.  6.)     The  right  hand  was 
Iftcd  in  taking  an  oath.    (Gen.  xiv. 
Itt;  Deut.   xxxii.  40;  Ezek.   xx.  28; 
IhL  cxliv.  11 ;  Isa.  Ixli.  8.)      To  stand 
^  be  at  one*s  right  hand,  is  to  aid  or 
larist  any  one  ;  (Ps.  xvi.  8  ;  cix.  31 ; 
1^  5 ;  cxxi.  5  ;)  so  also  "  man  of  thy 
fe%ht  hand,**  t.  e.,  whom  thou  sustain- 
^  aidest;  (Ps.  Ixxx.  17;)  and  to 
We,  or  hold  the  right  hand,  is  to  sus- 
^  u>  aid.     (Ps.  Ixxiii.  23 ;  Isa.  xli. 
«3;  xlv.  1.)      My  hand  is  with  any 
Jjit,  i.  e.,  I  aid  him,  am  on  his  side. 
O  8aiD.  xxii.  17 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  12  ; 
«  Kings  xxiii.   19.)     To  sit  at  the 
M|lt  hand,  is  the  highest  place   of 
mttmr.    (I  Kings  u.  19  ;  Ps.  xlv.  10 ; 
^X>  1 ;  Job.  xxx.  12 ;  Ps.  c.  1 ;  Acts  ii. 
"lijHeb.  X.  12.)    To  smite  the  hands 
jyihu'  over  the  head,  was  a  gesture 
Wwpairing  grief.    (2  Sam.  xiii.  19 ; 
foiL37.)    "Hie  expression  vac/  Zmu/,  , 
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rendered  '^  though  hand  join  tn  hancT  is 
simply  '*  hand  to  hand,"  and  signifies 
from    hand  to  hand,   to  hand  down, 
i.e,j  through  all  ages  and  generations 
the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished. 
(Prov.  xi.  21.)    To  "kiss  the  hand" 
is  an  act  of  homage.      (1  Kings  xix 
18 ;  Job  xxxi.  27.)    To  the  right  hand 
signified  to  the  south,  as  the  left  hand 
signified  to  the  north.    (Job  xxiii.  9 ; 
1  Sam.  xxiii.  19  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5.)    To 
pour  water  on  any  one's  hands  signi- 
fies to  serve  him  ;  (2  Kings  iii.  11 ;) 
and  to  wash  one's  hands  denotes  inno- 
cence ;  (Matt,  xxvii.  24 ;)  the  Jews 
washed  their  hands  before  eating  as  a 
mark  of  purity.     (Matt.  xv.  2.)    The 
"hand  of  God"  is  spoken  of  as  the 
instrument  of  power ;  and  to  it  is  as- 
cribed that  which  strictly  belongs  to 
God  Himself.     (Job.  xxvii.  11 ;  Ps. 
xxxi.  16 ;  xcv.  4 ;  Isa.  Ixii.  3  ;  Prov. 
xxi.  1 ;  Acts  iv.  28  ;  1  Pet.  v.  6.)    So 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  being  upon  or 
with  any  one,  denotes  divine  aid  or 
favour ;  (Ezra  vii.  6,  28 ;  viii.  18,  22, 
31 ;  Neh.  ii.  8  ;  Isa.  i.  25  ;  Luke  i.  66 ; 
Acts  xi.  21 ;)  further,  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  or  against  thee,  denotes 
punishment.     (Ex.  ix.  3;Deut.  ii.  15  ; 
Judg.  ii.  15  ;  1   Sam.  vii.  13  ;  xii.  15  ; 
Ezek.  xiii.  9 ;  Am.  i.  8  ;  Acts  xiii.  11.) 
The  laying  on  and  lifting  up  of  hands 
were    modes    of  benediction ;    (Gen. 
xlviii,  14 ;  Lev.  ix.  22 ;  Mark  x.  16; 
Luke  xxiv.  50  ;)  and  also  of  inaugura- 
tion to  any  particular  office ;  (Num. 
viii.  10  ;)  xxvii.  18 — 23  ;  Deut.  xxxi  v. 
9  ;)  it  was  also  the  symbol  of  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Ghost,  endow- 
ing the  recipient  with  miraculous  gifts. 
(Acts  viii.  17;  xix.  6;  1  Tim.  iv.  14; 
2  Tim.  i.  6 ;  Heb.  vi.  2.)    The  "  hand- 
writing of  ordinances  that  was  against 
us,"  which  Jesus  blotted  out,  indicates 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  and    the 
satisfaction  made  by  His   sacrificial 
death.     (Col.  ii.  14 ;  Eph.  ii.  16,  16.) 
— See  Ordain. 

HANDICRAFT.—See  Arts. 

HAND-BREADTH.  The  palnu 
used  as  a  measure  of  four  fingers,  equal 
to  three-and-a-half  inches.  (Ex.  xxv.. 
25 ;  xxxvii.  12 ;  1  Kings,  vii.  26 ;  2 
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ChroTi.  iy  5 ;  Ezck.  xl.  5,  43 ;  Jer.  lii. 
21 ;  Ps.  xxxix.  5.) 

HANDKERCHIEF.  The  original 
word  rendered  "handkerchief,"  (Acts 
xix.  12,)  and  "  napkin,**  Luke  xix.  20; 
John  xi.  44  ;  xx.  7,)  properly  sicnifiea 
a  aiceatciothj  and  in  a  general  sense,  a 
handkerchief  or  napkin ;  which  was 
sometimes  hcautifullv  wrought  with 
the  needle.  The  Hebrew  term  rendered 
"  kerchiefs,"  in  Ezck.  xiii.  18,  22,  pro- 
perly means  cushions^  (juiitSf  or  mat- 
tresses. 

HANDMAID.  On  the  Egyptian 
monuments  there  arc  various  repre- 
sentations of  maid-servants  waiting 
npon  their  mistresses,  sometimes  at 
the  bnth,  at  others  at  the  toilette, 
and  also  in  bringing  refreshments 
and  handing  them  round  to  visitors. 
Sometimes  the  lady  of  a  mansion  is 
seen  ri>ri«ily  enforcing  her  authority, 
even  with  the  rod  or  whip,  over  her 
female  domestics.  The  noble  Egyp- 
tians, with  their  wives,  had  also  other 
inmates  of  the  harem,  who  were  some- 
times merely  servants,  and  sometimes 
alsi>  conoubines ;  most  of  thera  appear 
10  have  been  forcigncirs,  either  tuken 
in  war  or  brou;:ht  to  Ejiypt  to  be  sold 
for  shives.  Hagar  was  one  of  the 
female  Flaves  obtained  by  A))raham  in 
Egyj>t,  for  a  liandmaid  to  Sarah.  Not 
un frequently  such  handmaids  occupied 
the  position  of  scfondary  wives.  ((len. 
xvi.  1—4  ;  xxix.  24  ;  Ex.  xxiii.  12.) 

H AN  DSTAVES.  Weapons  of  war 
resembling  sptrars  or  javelins,  which 
were  cast  with  the  hands.  (Ezck. 
xxxix.  D.) 

IIANES  =  A  royal  city  of  middle 
Egypt,  on  the  western  sidi»  of  th(?  Nile, 
called  by  the  Greeks  J/trorlcopolis 
=Hercules  city  ;  the  ruins  of  which 
arc  now  called  Anasieh.  Others,  with 
the  Targum,  identify  1  lanes  with  Tah- 
panhes,  and  consider  the  former  name 
an  abbreviated  form  of  the  latter. 
(Isa.  XXX.  4.) — See  TAiirANiiEs. 

HANG.  Hanging  on  a  tree  or  gib- 
bet, appears  to  have  been  a  mark  of 
infamy,  inflicted  on  the  dead  bodies  of 
rriminals  rather  than  a  punishment, 
AS  modern  nations  employ  it.  (Gen. 
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xl.  17 — 19;  KunuxxT.  4, 5 ;  Dent  xxL 
22,  28;  2  Sam.  xxi.  6.)  The  Jews 
incladed  cracifixion  alto  in  this  mode 
of  punishment.  (John  xix.  81 ;  Actf 
T.  30 ;  GaL  iiL  13 ;  1  Peter  iL  24.)  The 
person  suspended  was  coniidered  as  a 
cursBf  an  abomination  in  the  n^ht  of 
God,  and  as  receiving  this  token  of 
infamy  from  His  hand.  The  body, 
nevertheless,  was  to  be  taken  doim 
and  buried  on  the  same  day. 

HANGINGS.— See  Veil. 

HANIEL=^rflc«  o^CfodL  A  descen- 
dant of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  39.) 

HANNAH  =reii/rea/y.  One  of  tlis 
wives  of  Elkanah,  and  the  mother  of 
the  prophet  Samoel.    (1  Sam.  L  2.) 

HANNATHON  =  graciously  re- 
garded. A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Zebn- 
lon.    (Josh  xix.  14.) 

HANNIEL=^rac«o/-Go<£  Aphf 
larch  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Maossidi* 
(Num.  xxiv.  23.) 

HAN0CH  =  ini7»n<^d;  or  initiatingi 
1.  A  son  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abrt- 
ham.  (Gen.  xxv.  4;)  also  written 
"  Henoch."  (1  Chron.  1,  22.)  2.  The 
eldest  son  of  ileuben ;  (Gen.  xWi.  9; 
Ex.  vi.  14;)  his  descendants  wers 
called  "  Hanochites."  (Num.  xxvi.5.) 

H  AN  UN = bestower^  or  graciousli/  rf 
garded.  l.AkingofthcAmmonilC8,snj 
the  successorofNahash.  After  thedesw 
of  Nahash,  David  sent  messengers  w 
lianun  to  condole  with  him,  and  tocx- 
j)ress  his  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  king.  But  Hannn  pretended 
to  think  that  David  had  sent  ihem  *^ 
spies  ;  so  he  took  them  and  shaved  op 
one  half  of  their  beards,  and  cut  off  tbeif 
garments  in  the  middle,  and  intbtf 
condition  sent  them  home.  This  «*• 
generous  conduct  led  to  a  war,  trhics 
terminated  fatally  for  Hanun,  whoij 
army  was  utterly  discomfitted,  •"* 
his  capital  taken.  (2  Sam.  x.  1— l^t 
xi.  1;  xii.  20—30;  1  Chron.  xix.  1-19? 
XX.  1—3.)  2.  The  son  of  ZaUpJ"; 
(Neh.  iii.  30.)  3.  A  man  meniiuned 
bv  Nchemiah,  (Neh.  iii.  13.) 
■lIArHRAIM=fiw  piu.  A  plaf« 
in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  north  of  Me- 
giddo.    (Jos.  xix.  19.) 

HAKA=:7Rounrainot<5..   A  region  of 
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Assjria,  probabl7  a  part  of  Media,  oa 
>ome  suppose  the  Persian  mountain 
district  now  called  Irak  Ajemy,  also 
f^-«/eW=the  mountains.  Hawiinson 
i<lentifies  Hara  with  Haran,  west  of 
^  Tigris;  but  the  Hebrew  names 
We  bat  one  letter  in  common.  (1 
Chron.  r.  26.) — See  Gozan. 
.  HARAD AH = terror, /car.  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  iu  the  desert. 
(Nam.  xxxiii.  24.) 

.  1.  HARAN=/>arcA€rf,  or  rugged.  A 
^^7  in  the  north-west  of  Mesopotamia, 
^hither  Abraham  migrated  with  his 
■4milr  from  Ur ;  and  where  Terah  his 
»*thcr  died.  CGen.  xi.  31,  32  ;  xxvii. 
^3.)  Haran  had  commercial  inter- 
course with  Tyre ;  (Ezck.  xxvii.  23 ;) 
*id  was  subdued  by  the  Assyrian 
•"Dy.  (2  Ein$^  xix.  12  ;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
^2.)  It  was  called  Carres  by  the  Greeks 
J^d  Romans;  and  also  "Charran." 
(Acts  vii.  4.)  It  was  celebrated  as  the 
I^Uce  where  Crassus,  the  Roman  gene- 
^  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
**nhians.  HarraUy  as  it  is  now  called, 
J"  a  small  village,  situated  on  the 
?*nk8  of  the  river  Belik,  which  flows 
J^toihe  Euphrates.  .It  is  marked  by  a 
*^^  ruins,  and  other  relics  of  earlier 
"•Ucs.  The  small  village  Harran  el- 
•4»awe(f=Harranof  the  columns,  east 
*f  Damascus,  on  the  western  border  of 
^  Lake  into  which  the  Abana  and 
^eParphar  flow,  has  been  supposed 
Jl>e  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
5*ran.  But  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
^  Harran  of  Mesopotamia,  renders 
'•'J*  theory  utterly  improbable.  2.  A 
i  •^  of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  ii.  46.) 
^'HARAN=Tnountaineer,  The  bro- 
Ja<r  of  Abraham  and  the  father  of  Lot. 
\6en.  xi.  26—28.)  4.  A  son  of  Shi- 
^i.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  9.) 
.  HARARITE=a  mountaineer.  An 
^habitant  of  the  mountainous  tract 
^  Ephraim  or  Judah ;  also  written 
^Harorite,"  and  **  Harodite ;"  spoken 
^  three  of  David's  heroes.  (2  Sam. 
^il  11,  25,  33;  1  Chron.  xi.  27, 
^.85.) 

HARBONrAH=cws-cfrii«»r.  A  eunuch 
In  the  court  of  Xerxes ;  (Est.  vii.  9  ;) 
«bo  written  ''  Harbona."    (Est.  i.  lU;) 
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HARE.  The  Hebrew  word  amc' 
bethy  rendered  •*  hare,"  may  designate 
either  of  the  two  species  of  hare  found 
in  Syria,  which  differ  considerably  in 
point  of  size.  The  largest  is  the 
Syrian  hare,  and  chiefly  haunts  the 
plains ;  the  other  is  the  common  hare  of 
the  desert.  Both  are  abundant.  This 
animal  was  pronounced  unclean  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  "  because  he  chcweth  the 
cud,"  or  rather  re-c/ieweth,  "  but  divid- 
cth  not  the  hoof."  As  the  hare  does 
not  chew  the  cud,  though — by  chewing 
again  in  order  to  a  more  complete 
mastication — it  seems  to  do  so,  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  order  of  true  rumi* 
nants.    (Lev.  xi.  6 ;  Deiit.  xiv.  7.) 

HAREL =moun^  of  God,  A  name 
given  to  the  altar  of  burnt  offering. 
(Ezek.  xliii.  15.) — See  Abicl. 

UAREVil=plucking  off,  A  sou  of 
Caleb.    (1  Chron.  ii.  51.) 

HARETH=f/jiHc/.  A  wood  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5.) 

HARHAIAH  =  zeal  of  Jehovah. 
The  father  of  Uzziel.    (Neh.  iii.  8.) 

H ARHAS=2ca/oMs  f  An  ancestor 
of  Shallum,  the  husband  of  Iluldah ; 
(2  Kings  xxii.  14 ;)  also  written  **  Has- 
rah."    (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22.) 

IIARIIUR  =  inflammation.  One 
whose  descendants  returned  from  the 
captivity.   (Ezra  ii.  51 ;    Nen.  vii.  53.) 

HARID.— See  Hadid. 

llAliiyi.=Jiat'nosed.  A  priest  of 
the  third  course  in  the  temple  service. 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  8.)  Two  families  of 
his  descendants  returned  from  the 
exile.  (Ezra  ii.  32  ;  x.  21  31 ;  Neh.  iii. 
11  ;x.  5.) 

HARIFH  =  autumnal  rain.  One 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nche- 
miah  ;  (Neh.  vii.  24 ;  x.  19 ;)  also 
called  "  Jorah."    (Ezra  ii.  18.) 

HARLOT.  This  term  is  generally 
applied  to  an  abandoned  woman, 
whether  married  or  unmarried.  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24  ;  Lev.  xix.  29  ;  Josh.  ii.  1; 
Judg.  xi.  1 ;  Hos.  iii.  3.)  From  the 
use  of  the  Hebrew  word  zoneA,  ren- 
dered "harlot,"  (Gen. xxxiv. 21,)  we 
learn  thatlong  before  the  time  of  Moses, 
morals  had  became  very  much  corrup- 
ted by  the  prostitution  of  females. 
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(Gen.  xzxriii  21,  22.)    Among  mmnj 
natiom  prostitution  made  a  part  of 
•acred  worship,  as  mar  be  inferred 
from  the  Hebrew  word  kadeahakf'  ren- 
dered *' harlot,"  and  ''whore,*'  which 
?roperlr  means  a  consecrated proiiiiutt, 
'be  Babylonians,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, compelled  every  native  female  to 
prostitute  herself  in  the   temple   of 
Venus  once  in  her  life.  (i.  199.)  Among 
the  heathen  even  the  prostitution  of  boys 
was    not    uncommon.     The   Hebrew 
term  kadeah  means  a  prostitute  boy,  a 
sodomite,  one  set  apart  or  cotuecrated 
to    the    flagitious    vice    in   question. 
(Deut.    xxiii.  17;    1    Kings  xiv.  24; 
Job  xxxvi.  14 ;    Num.  xxv.  1 ;    Hos. 
iv.  14.)    The  evidence  of  the  ancient 
monuments  is  not  very  favourable  to 
the  modesty  of  the  Egyptian  women. 
They    are    represented   as    addicted 
to  excess  in  drinking  wine,  as  even 
becoming  so  much  intoxicated  aa  to 
be  unable  to  stand  or  walk  tilone,  or 
"to    carry    their   liquor  discreetly." 
To  prevent  those  evils  to  which  the 
Egyptians,  and,   in  later  times,    the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  pliilosophers, 
refused  to  oppose  any  decided  resist- 
ance, Moses  enacted,  that  among  the 
Hebrews,  no  prostitute,  neither  male 
nor  female,  should  be  tolerated ;  and 
that  if  the  daughter  of  a  priest  espe- 
cially, were  guilty  of  whoredom,  she 
should  be  stoned  and  her  body  burnt. 
(Lev.  xix.  29 ;  xxi.  9  ;  Deut.  xxii.  20, 
21  ;  xxiii.  17,  18.)  These  laws,  it  must 
be  admitted,  were  severe ;  but  pros- 
titutes of  both  sexes,  notwithstanding 
their  severity,  were  set  apart,  in  the 
time  of  the  kings,  in  the  service  of 
idols.    (Prov.  ii.  16—19 ;  v.  2—0 ;  vii. 
5 — 27 ;  1  Kings  xv.  12 ;  2  Kings  xxiii. 
7;  Am  ii.  7;  vii.  17.)  The  terms  "har- 
lot" and  "whoredom"  are  frequently 
used  figuratively  to  denote  the  wicked 
and  unchaste  conduct  of  the  Hebrews, 
in  forsaking  their  covenant  with  God, 
and  giving  themselves  up  to  idolatry 
and  impurity. .  (Lev.  xvii.  7 ;  xx.  5, 6 ; 
Deut.  xxxi.  16 ;    Jer.  iii.  1 — 9 ;    v.  7 ; 
Hos.  i.  2  ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  2 — 49.)  Spoken 
also  of  the  intercourse  and  commerce 
of  heathen  nations  among  themselves ; 
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(Nail.  liL  4:  Isa.  xbSL  17:  J«r. 
7;)  ao  pagan  BoBft  is  eauad  " 
mother  of  hariota,"  u0^  tba  d 
or  the  leader  of  all  harloli  "Wbn 
given  Qp  to  idolatiT  and  to  mesh 
ping  the  beatt,  aUnring  and  mt 
ing  all  thetribntarj  natiotts  to 
the  same.    (Bev.  xvii.  5.) 

HARNEPHERsaaorfer,  smt 
A  descendant  of  Aaber.  (1  Ctun 
vii.  36.) 

HARNESS.  The  Hebrew  wc 
atar  signifies  to  karnest,  to  yo£«,  a 
refers  to  the  furniture  of  a  hone 
fit  him  for  the  chariot.  (1  Kti 
xviii.  44 ;  Gen.  xlvi.  29 ;  Jer.  xlvi  4 
From  the  monnmenta  we  see  tli 
the  harness  of  the  Egyptian  « 
Assvrian  war  chariots  was  compoi 
of  leather,  and  the  trappings  at 
richly  decorated,  being  stained  vi 
a  great  variety  of  colours^  aod  ftt 
ded  with  gold  and  silver.  (Jamei  i 
3.)  The  Hebrew  wordAAamaMus,!* 
dered  "harnessed,"— *'ThechildieB 
Israel  went  up  harnessed  out  of  tl 
land  of  Egypt,^'  (Ex.  xiii.  18,)  prope 
ly  signifies  by  five  in  a  rank,  as  in  ^ 
margin.  They  marched  on  their  jo" 
ney  in  perfect  military  order,  by  thi 
companies  oiji/tg,  or  five  in  rank  tf 
ten  in  file,  with  a  captain  over  thei 
(Josh.  i.  14 ;  Jndg.  vii.  11  margia*) 
See  War. 

HAROD.=ft-eiii^/tit^.  A  foaaW 
which  springs  from  a  wide  excafitii 
in  the  rocky  foot  of  Gilboa,  on  the  900 
side  of  the  valley  of  JeareeL  (J*^ 
vii.  1.)  It  is  the  same  as  the  '^^ 
tain  of  JeareeV'  now  called  ^iaJai> 
(1  Sam.xxix.1.)  Porter  says,*' it  sen 
out  a  copious  stream  which  fbrai 
minatnre  lake,  and  then  mnnM 
away  down  the  vale." — See  GiuKM* 

HARODITE.— See  HARAmin. 

HAROEH.—  See  Rsaiab. 

HARORITE.--See  Hjlbabitb. 

HAROSH£TH=:iooiih>9  ta  «• 
A  city  in  the  north  of  Paksti 
called  "Harosheth  of  the  QeatSk 
so  called,  perhaps,  from  the  reaa 
of  the  Canaanitish  nationa  hav 
resorted  thither  in  great  numb 
to  obtain  the  protection  of  king  Jal 
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^^■00  identifiei  HarMhelh  with  an 
-tnotDau  doable  mound,  cOTcredwiLh 
tiereiii4uu  of  oldwall*  vidbDildiniti, 
<*Ued  Hanthiek,  M  tbe  encrince  of  Ihe 
Hu  10  Jeireel  from  tbe  plaiQ  of  Acre. 
tberillige  of  tbe  ume  name  ig  now 
wiheoppoiiwtideoltbflnTer  EiihOD. 
<J»Jg.  i»  2,  13,  16.) 


Ud  alio  ii 


Barf.  Ad  insiTnmcet  of  muRic, 
*)iich  consisted  of  &n  anornnmented 
IKtiiin  of  »  circle,  oi  of  ■  irianpnlar 
OvaK,  iritb  atringi  drawn  parallel 
*  each  other  from  the  upptr  bar  lo 
We  ot  the  «ide»i  conscquenily,  the 
■trinp  gradnallj  diminished  in  length, 
.u  -■--  -  ii„  or  weight,  from  the 
bigheit.  Ml »» to  be  tuned 

.  like   the   tiringi   ol  a 

|Uiii>.forte.  TbeEiiyptianadeiiKnaled 
I  ^r  itringed  initmmenti,  which  pos- 
J^d  the  tame  general  form  aa  the 
*"p,  the  Irre,  and  the  Ruitar,  by  the 
Pntral  lerin  labouni/  which  probably 
"itwen  10  the  Hebrew  giltel/i  and  ne- 
Ji«(>H=«tringediti»tminenl».  (Pa.viii. 
'  1  Uxxi.  1 ;  iT  1 ;  »i.  1 ;  Hab,  iii,  19.) 
^be  Hebrew  nrbe!,  the  pialtery  or  harp, 
ud  Kd  or  twelre  itringi  i  (Pa.  .tzxiii. 
};exliT.9;^  and  wai  made  of  cypress 
or  of  aandal  wood.  (3  Sam.  xvi.  6; 
1  CbroD. xiii.8;  I  King* x.  12 ; SChroQ, 
il.  II.)  This  initrament  wat  nsed  io 
Sbe  pabUe  worship  of  Ood;  (a  Sim. 
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Ti.  6 ;  1  Eingt  x.12;  1  Chron.  kt.  IS ; 
ivi.  6  ;  xx».  1—7  ;  2  Chron,  kx.  28  ; 
xKix.  2G;)  and  was  employed  at  fcsti- 
Tals,  aod  for  Inxnrioun  pnrpoua.  (ba, 
T.  12  !  Am.  r.  23  ;  vi.  5.)  The  labeea, 
rendered  "  aackbot,"  appears  to  have 
been  only  another  kind  of  the  nebtl, 
distioguished  by  the  number  of  ita 
ilriEga.  (Dan.  iii.  B,  7,  10,  16.)  The 
Cbaldee  term  Daanteriin  denotes  the 
psaltery  oftheGreeka,  and  if  the  name 
of  another  apecies  of  the  nebeL  All 
these  barps  appear  to  be  of  the  some 
class,  IheirpenetaKorra  being  probably 
the  same.  The  Hebrew  jti'nnDr  and  Ihe 
Greek  hilhara  are  generally  cranalated 
"  harp  i"  bat  tbe  term  li/re  would,  per- 
hapt,  be  the  belter  term.  The  inven- 
lioQ  of  the  kinnor  or  lyre  ia  ascribed  to 
Jnbal.  (Gcn.iT.21.)  Tbia  iastrnment 
was  consecrated  to  joy  and  exaltalion. 
(Gen.  xxxi.  27.)  Bence  the  frequency 
with  which,  in  the  lyrical  poems  of  Ihe 
Old  Teaiament,  the  Unnor,  the  instru- 
ment bandied  by  David  as  a  master— 
and  employed  as  the  means  of  driving 
away  tbe  melancholy  oI  Saul — is  sum- 
moned to  the  praiie  of  the  Divine 
majesty.  (1  Sum.  xvi,  JC— 23 ;  Pi, 
xxxiii.  2, 3  ;  xliii.  4 ;  xlix.  t ;  Ixxi.  22; 
xcil.  3,  4  ;  cxxxTii,  2  ;  cxiix.  S  ;  Am. 
Ti.6;  ICor.xiT.T;  Rcv.t.S;  xiv,2; 
XV.  2.)  It  was  tiMd  in  the  temple; 
(1  Chron. xTi.6;  xxv.80  andalfesti- 
'■1s,  and  was  also  carried  round  by 


made  the  means  of^  increasing  the  joy 
of  tbe  vinrage.  CIso.  v.  12  ;  xxiii.  16; 
xxiv.8.)  The  Hebrew  word  maA^a/afiS, 
which  occurs  in  Ihe  titles  of  Ps.  liii., 
and  Ixxxriii.,  signille*  a  lutt  or  guitar, 
accompanied  by  the  voice.  Thit  an- 
cient instrument  is  frequently  found  on 
the  most  ancient  Egypiian  nionumeuts. 
Indeed,  upon  the  oldest  monumcnta  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  inilrumcnla  are 
found  with  the  most  diverse  number  at 
strings,  so  that  any  advancement  in 
the  art  of  constructing  them  cannot  be 

HARKO'W.  The  Hebrew  word  lad- 
did,  rendered  "harrow,"  seems  to 
have  designated  a  mde  implement  of 
Hebrew  husbandry ;  probably  a  mere 
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]>IaTik  or  Io'j:  c)f  \vi)()il,  upon  which 
bioms  Nverc  heaj>ed  uml  the  labourer 
flat,  and  uhicU  wus  druwu  over  the 
lield  by  oxen,  to  break  in  pieccf  the 
clods  and  level  the  surface.  Thomson 
toys,  in  Syria  they  know  nothing  about 
the  harrow.  (Isa.  xxviii.  24;  Jobxxxix. 
10;  Uos.  X.  11.)  The  word  hhariix^ 
rendered  *^  harrow  of  iron,"  properly 
signifies  a  **  thrashing  sledge  of  iron/* 
(2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  1  Chron.  xx.  3.) 

ILV.KSKA  =  enchanter y  magician. 
One  of  the  Ncthinim.  (Ezra  ii.  52;  Neh« 
vii.  'A.) 

IIAUT.  The  Hebrew  word  ajal, 
rendered  "hart,**  denotes  the  mole 
doer,  stag,  hart;  and  was  used  of 
the  various  species  of  deer,  and  an- 
telopes, which  in  part  arc  furnished 
with  twisted  horns  like  the  ram. 
The  hnrt  is  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful and  beautiful  of  animals.  It  was 
clean  by  the  Levitical  law;  (Deut. 
xii.  15 ;'  xiv.  5 ;)  and  noted  for  the 
grace  and  agility  of  its  motions.  (Sol. 
Song  ii.  9 ;  Isa.  xxxv.6.)  The"hind,*' 
or  female,  is  smaller  and  weaker  than 
her  mate,  and  has  no  horns.  (Gen. 
xlix.  21.)  She  is  sure  and  swift  of  foot, 
and  leaps  fearlessly  among  the  rocks 
and  precipices.  (2  Sam.xxii.34;  Ps. 
xviii.33;  Ilab.  iii.  19.)  The  instinctive 
affection  of  the  hurt  and  hind  are  allud- 
ed to  in  Prov.  v.  18,  19;  Sol.  Song  ii. 
7 ;  iii.  5.  They  arc  soon  exhausted  by 
hunger  and  thirst.  (Jer.  xiv.  5 ;  Lam. 
L  6 ;  Ps.  xxix.  9 ;  xlii.  1.) — See  Deer. 

IIAKUM=iitm/(;  high,  A  descend- 
ant of  Judah.     (1  Chron.  iv.  8.) 

HARUMAPH  =  snub-nosed.  One 
who  returned  from  the  exile.  (Neh. 
iii.  10.) 

HARUPITTTE.— See  Siiephatiah. 

HAUUZ  =  eager,  active.  The 
father- in-law  of  MoRossch.  (1  Kings 
xxi.  19.) 

HAUVEST.  In  Palestine,  the 
barley  harvest  precedes  the  wheat 
harvest  by  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the 
former  takes  place  in  the  last  half 
of  April,  and  the  latter  in  the  first 
half  of  May.  (Josh.  iii.  15.)  On  the 
plain  alonff  the  coast,  the  harvest  is 
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usually  a  fortnight  later;  and  on  tbc 
mountains,  at  Jerusalem  and  Hebron, 
still     later    by     another     fortnighu 
Dr.  Robinson  says :    ^Oa  the  4th  sod 
5th  of  June,  tht  people  of  Hebroa 
were  Just  beginning  to  cither  their 
wheat;  on  the   llth  and  13tli,  dw 
threshing-floon   on   the    Moent  d 
Olives  were  in  fnll  operatioo.   Ve 
had  already  seen  the  hiurvest  in  tte 
same  state  of  progress  on  the  plains  ot 
Qasa  on  the  19di  of  May;  while  ft^ 
Jericho,  on  the  I2th  of  BCay;  tte 
threshing-floors  had  nearly  eomplet^ 
their  work.'*    On  the  sixteenth  day  »    ^ 
the  first  month,  ^5i6=April,  ahandfsl^ 
of  ripe  eari  was  offered  before  tb^ 
Lord,  as  the  first  fmiu;  after  whiel^ 
it  was  lawful  to  pat  the  sickle  to  th^ 
com.  (Lev.  xxiii.9— 14.J  Theharve** 
is    described  as  beginning  with  tl*^ 
barlev,  and  with  the  festival  of  tl^^ 
Passover;  (Lev.  xxiii.  9—14;  8  Sa«^ 
xxi.  9,  10;  Ruth  ii.  28;)  and  endiO» 
with  the  wheat,  (Ckn.  xxx.  14;  ^^m 
xxxiv.  22,)  and  with  the  festival  ^ 
Pentecost.  (Ex.  xxiii.  16.)  Inthemc^^ 
ancient  times  the  com  was  plucked  ^^ 
by  the  roots.    When  the  sickle  ^^2 
used,  the  wheat  was  either  cropped  ^71 
under  the  ear,  orcntclosetothegrwn*^*" 
in  the  former  case,  the  straw  was  tft^^ 
wards  plucked  up  for  use;  in  the  Istt^^f^ 
the  stubble  was  left  and  burnt  on  t^^ 
ground  for  manure.  (Isa.  xvii.  5 ;  J^? 


xxiv.  24  )  The  sheaves  were  collect^ 
into  a  heap,  or  removed  to  the  thresp." 


The  reapers  were  the  owners  and  the** 
children,  and  men  and  women  •ervsnC' 
(Ruth  ii.  4,  8,  21,  28;  John  iv.  »r 
James  v.  4.)  Refreshments  ^f^V^ 
vided  for  them,  especially  ctrin)^ 
which  the  gleaners  were  often  allowed 
to  paruke ;  (Ruth  ii.  9 ;)  so  in  theEsTP* 
tian  scenes,  we  see  reapers  drinkii^l^ 
and  the  gleaners  applying  to  share  the 
draught.  The  time  of  harvest  wss  s 
season  of  very  great  enjoyment,  eip^ 
cially  when  the  crops  had  been|pleiiti" 
f  ul. '  (Ps.  cxxvi.  1 — 6 ;  Isa.  ix.  S.) 
The  term  harvest  is  nsed  symbolicaUj 
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/or  destructioiL,  slanghter  of  a  people ; 
(Jer  li.  33;  Uos.  vi.  11;  Isa.  xriL  5; 
Joel  iii.  13;  Bev.  xir.  14— ICj)  also  for 
the  eod  of  the  world.)  Matt.  xiii.  39.) 
M  A  S  A  DI AU = whom  JeAovo/i  ^veM. 
A  son  of  Zerubbabel.  (I  Chron.  iii.  20.) 
U  ASKN  UAH = thehrisUing,    A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.  (lChron.ix.7.) 
iiASUABIAJI=-whom  Jehovah  re- 
gar€is^    esteems.     1.   A  son  of  Merari. 
^i  Cnron.  vi.  45.)  His  descendants  are 
mlao  mentioned,  (l  Chron.  ix.  14 ;  Neh. 
XI.    lo.')      2.  A  son  of  Jedutbun.    (1 
Ciirou.  XXV.  3,  ly.)  3.  One  of  David's 
officers ;    (1   Chron.   xxvi.  30 ;)   also 
called  *^  the  son  of  Kemucl."  (1  Chron. 
xx:*-ii.  17.)  4.  A  chief  of  the  Levites. 
(j£  Chron.  xxxv.  U.)  6.  A  descendant 
ol  Merari.  (Kzr.  viii.  19,  24 ;  Neh.  xii. 
24. >     t>.   A  ruler  of  part  of  Keilah. 
^Nv.h.iii.  17;  x.ll.)  T.Oueof.the priests. 
(^Neb.    xii.   21.)    8.  A  son  of  Bunui. 
(^Neh.    xi.   15.;    9.  A  descendant  of 
A^itph.     (Xch.  xi.  22.) 

HASHABNAH  =  whom  Jehovah 
rr^arclsj  esteems.  One  of  the  Levites 
?Neh.  X.  25.) 

HAi^llABNIAn  =  whom  Jehovah 
regards^  esteems.  1.  The  father  of 
Haiuusb.  (Neh.  iii.  10.)  2.  A  Levite  in 
liie  time  of  Nehemiah.  (Neh.  ix.  5.) 

HASllBADANA  =  considerate 
ja<iif€.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra. 
C>ieb.  viii.  4.) 

HASHEM=/a^  A  Gizonite ; 
(1  Cbron.  xi.  34 ;)  also  called  ''J ashen." 
^2  &»ain.  xxiii.  32.) 

BAStlMONAU  =  fatness,  fat  soil. 
A  siaticm  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert. 
(^Nuin.  xxxiii,  29.) 

HASaUB=Mi«i(:iny,  intelligent.  1. 
The  father  of  Shemaiah;  (Neli.  iii.  23; 
XI-  15;)  also  written  "Hasshub."  (1 
Chron.  ix.  14.)  2.  The  son  of  Pahath- 
Boab.     (Neh.  iii.  ll;x.  23.) 

HASH  U  BAH  =  esteemed.  A  son 
ol  Z«rnbbabcl.     (1  Chron.  iii.  20.) 

HASUUM=ricA,optf/€n/.  One  whose 
deteeDdants  returned  from  the  exile. 
(Ear»  ii.  19 ;  x.  S3 ;  Neh.  vii.  22 ;  viii. 
4;  X.  18.) 

HASHUPHA  =  uncovered,    naled. 
One  of  the  Nethinim ;  (Neh.  vii.  4G ;) 
also  written  '*Hasapba.*'  (Ezra  ii.  43.) 
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HASRAH.— See  HARnAS. 

HASSENAAH  =  Me  thorny.  One 
whose  sous  returned  from  the  exile ; 
(Neh.  iii.  3;)  also  called  *»Senaah." 
(Ezra  ii.  35 ;  Neh.  vii.  38.) 

HASSHUB.— See  Hashub. 

HASUPHA.— Sec  Hashupiia. 

HATACH  =  rcri7y.  A  eunuch  in 
the  court  of  Xerxes.  (Est.  iv.  5,  6.) 

HATE.  To  abominate,  or  regard 
with  a  passion  contrary  to  love.  (Jer. 
xliv.  4.)  God's  hatred  is  towards  all 
sinful  thoughts  and  wajs.  It  is  a  feel- 
ing of  which  all  holy  beings  are  con- 
scious in  view  of  sin,  and  is  wholly 
unlike  the  hatred  mentioned  among  the 
works  of  the  flesh.  (Gal.  v.  20.)  When 
the  Hebrews  compared  a  stronger 
affection  with  a  weaker  one,  they  called 
the  first  love,  and  the  other  hatred^ 
meaning  to  love  in  a  less  degree.  (Deut. 
xxi.  15.)  "Jacob  have  1  loved,  and 
Esau  have  I  hated;"  (Rom.  ix.  13;) 
i.e.,  on  Jacob  have  I  bestowed  ])rivilege8 
and  blessings,  such  as  are  the  proofs 
of  affection;  but  from  Esau  have  I 
withheld  these  privileges.and  blessings. 
Tliat  this  refers  to  the  bestownient  or 
withholding  of  temporal  blessings,  ig 
clear,  not  only  from  this  passage,  but 
from  comparing  Mai.  i.2, 3;  Gen.xxv. 
23 ;  xxvii.  27— 29,  37— 40.  When  our 
Saviour  says  that  he  who  would  follow 
Him  must  "hate"  father  and  mother. 
He  means  that  even  those  dearest  earth- 
ly friends  m  ust  be  loved  in  a  subordinate 
decree;  so,  in  the  same  sense,  the 
follower  of  Christ  is  to  hate  his  own 
life,  or  be  willing  to  sacrifice  it  for 
the  love  and  service  of  the  Redeemer. 
(Gen.  xxix.  30;  Deut.  xxi.  1(>;  Prov. 
xiii.  24;  Matt.  vi.  24;  x.  37;  Luke 
xiv.  20;  xvi.  13;  John  xii.  25.) 

HATHATH  =  terror,  dismm/.  A 
son  of  Othniel.     (1  Chron.  iv.  13.) 

HATIPHA  =  seized,  captive.  One 
whose  descendants  returned  from  the 
exile.     (Ezra  ii.  54  ;  Neh.  vii.  50.) 

HATITA  =  a  digging,  exploring. 
One  whose  dpscendants  returned  from 
the  exile.    (Ezr.  ii.  42  ;  Neh.  vii.  45.) 

HAT.— See  Turban. 

HATSI-HAMMENUCnOTn= 
171  idst  of  resting  places,  A  son  of  Shobal* 
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(1  Chron.  ii.  52.)  This  name  is  rendered 
^*  half  of  the  Manahethites/'  or  **  Mena- 
chites,"  but  in  the  margin  it  is  rightly 
considered  a  proper  name.  So  in  verse 
54,  **half  of  the  Manahethites"  ought 
to  have  been  *^  the  Uatsi-hammonu- 
chothites." 

H  ATTIL = waving.  One  whose  de- 
scendants returned  from  the  exile. 
(Ezra  ii.  57  ;  Neh.  vii.  69.) 

HATrVSn=assembie(i.  1.  A  son  of 
Shemaiah.  (1  Chron.  iii.  22;  Ezraviii. 
2.)  2.  The  son  of  Hashabniah.  (Neh. 
iii.  10.)  3.  One  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah.  (Neh.x.4;  xii.2.) 

H  AU  R  AN =ca  I'M.  A  region  cast 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  lower 
Jordan,  forming  one  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces— Bashan,  Argob,  Golan,  and 
Hanran  —  into  which  the  kingdom 
of  Bashan  was  rent  after  the  Assyrian 
conquest.  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16,  18.)  These 
were  apparently  the  most  ancient 
divisions  of  the  country  before  the 
reign  of  Og.  (Deut.  iii.  3,  4;  iv. 
43;  1  Kings  iv.  13.)  The  province 
of  Hauran  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  Auranitis.  Within  its 
limits,  in  the  time  of  Ezckiel,  Hauran 
included  Trachonitis,  and  part  of  Ba- 
shan. This  region  is  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  two  parts :  1.  En-Nukrah, 
This  is  the  Plain  of  Ilauran,  extending 
through  its  whole  length,  from  wady- 
el' A  jam  on  the  north  to  the  desert  on 
the  south.  It  has  a  gentle  undulating 
surface,  and  the  soil  is  esteemed  the 
most  fertile  in  Syria.  It  contains  many 
inhabited  villages,  and  many  towns 
and  villages  deserted  or  in  ruins.  2. 
Jebel' Hauran.  This  mountain  appears 
from  the  northwest,  as  an  insolated 
range,  with  the  conical  peak  called 
jre/6="the  dog,"  which  is  probably 
an  extinct  volcano,  near  its  southern 
extremity.  On  the  lower  range  stands 
the  castle  of  Sulkhad,  distinctly  seen 
irom  Busrah,  the  ancient  capital.  In 
the  spring  of  1838,  an  attempt  to  en- 
force the  conscription  against  the 
Drnzes  of  Hauran,  caused  them  to  rise 
in  open  insurrection.  Their  country 
was  overrun  and  wasted;  their  villages 
burned  with  fire ;  and  their  wives  and 
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children  sold  as  slaves  in  the  markt 
of  Damascus.  The  war.  was  final 
terminated  by  the  concession  on  t 
part  of  the  Egyptian  goremment. 

HAVILAH  =arc«i«.  1.  A  regi« 
abounding  in  gold,  pearls,  and  gen 
and  flovttsd  around  by  the  river  Pishoi 
(Gen.  ii.  11.)  Some  suppose  thi 
India  is  to  be  understood,  which  amon 
the  ancients  also  embraced  part  c 
Arabia.  Others  hold  Havilah  to  b 
the  region  of  Colchis,  the  well-kuoir 
gold  country  of  the  ancients,  whici 
was  watered  by  the  several  tumio^ 
of  the  Kur  or  Cyrus.  2.  A  region  of 
Arabia,  deriving  its  name  from  a  son 
of  ff  oktan.  (Gen.  x.  29  ;  xxv.  18 ;  1 
Sam.  XV.  7.)  Probably  the  ChauhKm 
dwelling  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  tho 
const  of  which  Kiebnhr  mentions  t 
town  and  district  Hawilah,  3.  A  region 
deriving  its  name  from  a  son  of  Co^ 
which  is  probably  to  be  sought  in 
Ethiopia.  Probably  the  Avtdita,  dwel- 
ling on  the  Sinus  Avalitesj  now  Zai^ 
to  the  southward  of  the  straits  of  BaM- 
Mandeb.    (Gen.  x.  7  ;  1  Chron.  i.  9) 

HAVOTH- JAIR.  —  See  Bashas- 
Havoth-Jaib,  and  Jair. 

HAWK.  The  Hebrew  word  sefci 
rendered  **■  hawk,*'  seems  to  be  a  gene- 
ric term  for  the  falcon  tribe.  (Ler.xi* 
16;  Deut.  xiv.  15.)  Several  speciei 
of  the  hawk  have  been  noticed  in  Syii*) 
as  the  hobby t  the  merlin^  the  ^*^^^ 
gerfakony  the  goshawk,  which  are  used 
in  the  falconry  of  the  Moslem  Un^ 
owners  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Ainswort" 
noticed  the  falcon  and  the  hstril^ 
being  still  brought  up  for  thechasel>9 
the  people  of  Assyria.  The  hawk  ii 
migratory  in  its  habits,  and  was  pl^ 
nounced  unclean  by  the  Mosaic  U* 
(Job.  xxxix.  26.)  The  Hebrew  terB 
tahhmasy  rendered  "  night-hawk,"sce» 
to  designate  the  male  ostrich.  (I^* 
xi.  16;  Deut.  xiv.  15.) 

HAY.— See  Grass. 

HAZAEL  =  whom  God  bthoUi^ 
cares  for.  An  officer  in  the  court  i 
Syria,  whom  Elijah  was  commandedi 
designate  as  successor  to  BenhadadD 
king  of  Syria.  (1  Kings  xix.  15 — 11 
Several  years  after  this,  Haaaelstifl 
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death,  took  the  throne 

in  process  of  time,  per- 

Israel  all  the  craelties 

foretold.    (2  Kings  riii. 

;  xii.  17,  18 ;  xiii.  8,  7, 

xxiv.  23.)    He  reigned 

ty-five  years.   The  name 

ars  on  the  Assyrian  black 

n  the  British  Museum. — 

ID. 

I = whom  Jehovah  beholds. 
i  of  Judah.  (Neh.  xi.  5.) 
iDDAK.— See  Aiiar. 
'iS AS  =  village  o/ Joun- 
ce on  the  north-west  cor- 
)mised  Land.  Dr.  Porter 
large  village  of  Kuryetein 
enan.  It  stands  in  the 
9ng  valley,  between  Da- 
Eilmy  ra.  Here  are  copious 
ic  only  ones  of  any  note 
of  that  vast  arid  region, 
ittered  among  the  lanes 
>how  that  it  was  once  a 
rtance.  (Num.  xxxiv.  9, 
vii.  17 ;  xlviii.  1.) 
GADDAH  =  t'i7/ar7«o/ 
luce  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

.) 

IATTIC0N=  middle  vil- 

e  on  the  borders  of  the 
zek.  xlvii.  16.) 
MAVETH  =  ri7%c  or 
'A.  A  son  of  Joktan ; 
is  supposed  to  have  been 
istrict  in  Arabia  Felix, 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
frankincense,  myrrh,  and 
:ed  for  the  insalubrity  of 
whence  it  is  still  called 
I,  Hadhramaut,  (Gen.  x 
me,  in  its  larger  meaning, 
r  to  the  countries  which 
the  llimyaritic  kingdom, 
•hical  features  of  Hadhra- 
Baron  von  Wrede,  *'re- 
those  of  Abyssinia ;  and 
I  as  if  the  two  countries 
previous  to  the  f»rcat  con- 
I  tore  Arabia  and  Africa 
iring,  as  an  everlasting 
its  extent  and  power,  the 
linal  gap  which  is  now 
I  water  of  the  Ked  Sea." 


HAZATl-SHUAL= Di'fla^re  of  jach* 
ah,  A  place  is  the  tribe  of  Simeon. 
(Josh.  XV.  28;  xix.3;  1  Chron.  iv.  23; 
Neh.  xi.  27.)  Van  de  Velde  conjec- 
tures the  identification  of  the  ruined 
village  Sawehf  east  of  Beersheba,  with 
Hazar-shual. 

HAZAR-SUSAH=i;t7/a<7e  of  horses. 
A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  on 
the  southern  border  of  Palestine; 
(Josh.  xix.  5;)  also  written  **Hazar« 
Susim."    (1  Chron.  iv.  81.) 

HAZEL. — See  Almond  Tree. 

H  AZEL.EL-PONI=fAe  shadow 
looking  upon  me,  or  the  protection  of  the 
presence.  The  sister  of  Jezrecl,  a  de- 
scendant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv  8.) 

HAZERIM=vt7/a^<!«.  The  ancient 
residence  of  the  Avim  before  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Caphtorim.  (Dent,  ii, 
23.)— See  Avims. 

HAZAR0TH=t;t7/aae».  A  station 
of  the  Hebrews  in  tne  wilderness; 
supposed  to  be  the  fountain  now  called 
Ain  eUHudhera.  It  is  the  only  peren- 
nial water  in  these  parts.  (Num.  xi. 
35;  xii.  16;  xxxiii.  17;  Deut.  i.  1.) 

H  AZEZON-TAMAR.-Sec  EnoedL 

HAZIEL=v<ston  of  God,  The  son 
of  Shimci.    (1  Chron.  xxiii.  9.) 

HAZO  =  vision,  A  son  of  Nahor, 
whose  posterity  probably  settled  on  the 
Euphrates.    (Gen.  xxii.  22.) 

HAZOR  =  enclosure^  castle.  1.  A 
royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  assigned 
to  Naphtali,  near  the  waters  of  Merom, 
on  the  south  of  Kedesh,  where  Jabin 
dwelt,  and  which  was  subdued  and 
burnt  by  Joshua.  (Josh.  xi.  I — 13 ; 
xii.  19 ;  xix.  36.)  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Jabin,  whose  army  was  routed  by  De- 
borah and  Barak.  (Judg.  iv.  2 — 16.) 
It  was  fortified  by  Solomon  ;  (1  Kings 
ix.  15 ;)  and  in  the  general  invasion 
of  the  country  by  Tiglath  Pileser,  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  carried  into  Assyria.  (2  Kings 
XV.  29.)  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  last 
visit  to  this  region,  suggests  that  e/- 
Khureiheh,  or  the  Tel  with  ruins  south 
of  Kedesh,  may  have  been  the  ancient 
Hazor.  Perhaps  the  fountain  Mel- 
lahah  may  be  near  the  site  of  **  £n- 
Hazor."   '(Josh.  xix.  37."^    Dr.  Porter 
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idenilnei  the  raios  of  an  ancient  ctnr, 
oa  the  joath  baak  of  the  rmTine  of 
Hesia) :  fitaa:e«i  orer  the  Lake  Me- 
rom.  a^oa:  s:x  miles  sonth  of  Kedesh, 
vi:h  H.\2v>r.  H:  sajs.  -*  Not  a  build- 
in  j — 3ckS  cTcn  a  f  jandatioD  vasperfeec 
L^ros  c;5:emft.  heaps  of  stones^  mouiiai 
of  rjbbiiiu  prt»:ra:e  columas.  the  re- 
mair.f  of  a  cezsple.  aad  an  altar  wi:h 
a  Greek  iascrlpiioa — such  were  the 
mi:.*  sireva  orer  this  s::*."  la  ISod. 
the  PAle«:l!2c  Explor^ioaPartTTisited 
th:s  r^floii.  A  little  more  than  tvo 
mil^s  $oa:h  cast  of  Kedesh.  ther  risited 
aa  i$yta:ed  hill  called  Tii  Htzruk.  vhere 
thcj  foand  :he  remaios  of  a  lar^  city 
of  TCTT  an r; cat  date ;  the  walls  of  the 
ciud/l  aad  a  portion  of  the  citr  vail 
cv>uid  be  traced.  Tais  raia  Capiaia 
W:I$oa  TV^rds  as  the  loag  soaght-for 
Haiv^r.  :a  preference  to  Tel  Khareibeb. 
-.  A  iiiv  :n  the  soa:h  of  Jaiah.near 
Kcic>h.  The  Soptaa^int  repirds  Haxor- 
I;hr.an*so-:ec.:r.  ^Jo?h.XT.ii.)  o.  A 
i-;:r  of  UoriiTuia :  perhaps  marced  by 
the  r;;:r.#  ot  Tt'^lifcr.  six  miles  north 
of  IVm^^c"!:  Thv):j;h  others  sn»;:c»t  the 
n;;a  cailed  A"  v.  -v:  .lr»«r.  no:  tar  from 
Rin^ih.  ^Neh.  xi-SS.)  4.  A  town  in 
t  ■;:  0  <  .^ :;:  h  o :  J  aiah  called  x  ally  **  Ilaz  jr- 
lUda::uh*'=r.ew  ilazor.  ^^Josh.  xr. 
J,'.^    »\  A  i^iico  ia  Arabia,  perhans  in 


th.»    n:c>v^:i    of    H:.-irmaTeth-    (Jcr. 
xl:\.  -S — ;U :  G;^n.  x.  ^v> 

IIKAIX  rr.;s  term  is  n«cd  tosijnify 
the  yM."\  or  the  ;-:■., v  of  a  people  or 
8taJo :  yJudz.  ^.  I^^ :  xi.  S :  1  Sam.  xt. 
K :  r*.  xvu:.  4o :  l>d,  rii.  5.  0  :^  of  a 
fam'.lr— :he  head,  chief,  patnarch ; 
(^Kx.  u.  14  :  Xu:h.  ni.  2 ;  1  Chron.  t. 
^4  :'^  aI$o  of  a  husband  in  rtiatxon  to 
a  tiiK\  v^*'^-  "*•  ^^:  1  ^'^r.  xi.  3:  I 
Ks»h,  V.  iX"^  5>.^  of  Chrift  the  Head  in  J 
TVuUion  to  llis  cliutch,  wliich  is  His 

Si>:'iv.  i:»:  V.  2;»:  CoK  i.  IS;  ii.  10. 
ll>  :^  and  of  God  in  relation  to  Chris:. 
(I  Cor.  xi.  :<>  Hi  :.f  is  also  used  for 
what  IS  %pi'»fr%^\ft — the  *s:««i*f  of  a 
pionnuin.  y^Gen.  viii.  5:  K\.  xvii.  !>, 
10 ;  xi\.  i^^ :  1**.  ii.  -0  "  t'o"  kej^is  \ 
of  riwr«,"  i.  e..  four  fvristx'i}yi!  rivers,  j 
I  Gen.  iu  10.^  The  •A.Misioue  of  the  . 
^^Aik'^tbe  foandatiou  or  chief  comer- 1 
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stone,  the  leader  as  it  wi 

cxriiL  22 ;  Isa.  xxTiiL  li 

Matt.  xxL  43 ;  Mark  xii 

in^  the  head  was  a  sign 

(LcT.  xxL  3 ;  xir.  1 ;  2 

Job  L  20 ;  Am.  riiL  10 ;) 

infr  the  head  was  an  eo 

(  Ps.  xxiiL  5 ;  Ecel.  ix.  7- 

4d.)    It  was  not  anusaa] 

the  head.    (Matt.  t.  33.^ 

HEADBAND.— See  ' 

HEAL. — Sec  Physic i 

HEART.    The  heart, 

seat  of  the  affections  a 

bn:  with  the  Hebrews,  it « 

the  seat  of  the  nnderstan 

lect :  and  the  riscera  or 

regardei  as  the  scat  of  i 

(JobxiLS:  xi.  I2j  1  S 

1  Kings  X.  24  ;  Eccl.  xi. ! 

2;  Uo«.Tii.  11;  Mai.  ir. 

22.)    The  Lord  is  said  t< 

dened  the  heart  of  Pha 

ix.  12 ;  Rom.  ix.  17.) 

not  in  the  way  of  direct 

the  heart  or  mind  ;  nor  < 

dcning  of  the  heart  be  an; 

takes  awaj  criminality  a 

any  thing  which  in  any  m 

ges  the  entire  freedom  of 

actions ;   for  the  sacred 

qoently  ascribe  the  harde 

heart "  and  "  the  neck  "  t- 

thcmselrcs.    (Ex.  viLi.  15 

1  Sam.  Ti.  6 ;  2  Chron.  2 

Kings  xrii.  14 ;  Neh.  ix. 

Pror.  xxix.  1 ;  Jer.  vii.  2 

God  is  said  to  harden  the 

caasc  He  sustains  them 

places  them  in  circumst 

they  receive  prophetic  w 

reproofs ;  inasmuch  as  an 

rangement  of  His  provide 

of   allowing    His    long 

lead  them   to  rcpent.inci 

come    more    hardened    a 

^^  John  xii.  40.)    So  the  Jc 

their  oirii  hearts,  inasmi 

freely  and  voluntarily  abi 

blessings    and    privileges 

providence  and  mercy  of  ( 

$:owed  upon  them,  and  i 

more  stupid  and  cormpt. 

Matt.  xiiL  lo.)    It  is  trno 
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ttimd  or  roitsed  up  VhsLTSLoh^**  so  that 

k  wu  the  occasion  of  the  Divine 

pover  and  glory  beinfi;  displayed  in  all 

tbe  land  of  Egypt.    But  this  was  not 

done  by  the  direct  and  immediate  in* 

fliieoce  of  God  in  hardening  his  heart, 

bnt  rather  the  active  and  bitter  indig- 

Ution  of  Pharaoh  was  greatly  increased 

or  excited  by  the  signs  and  wonders 

which  Divine  providence  performed 

Wore  the  eyes  of  this  contumacious 

Monarch.      Hence  God  was  not  the 

•oihor  of  Pharaoh's  sin,  any  more  than 

He  is  the  author  of  our  sin,  because 

Be  has  given  us  power  by  which  wc 

^y  sin.  and  with  full  knowledge  that 

*e  shall  sin.    We  are  free  agents,  we 

■involuntarily,  and  we  are  therefore 

iccountablc    for  it;    all  which    was 

C^Qall  V  true  of  Pharaoh  and  of  the  Jews. 

HEATH.— See  Juniper. 

HEATHEN.  The  He  brew  word /701, 

l&d  the  Greeiv  word  ethnoSy  rendered 

"gentiles,"   and  "  heathen,"  are  not 

ool?  applied  to  nations  foreign  to  the 

Hebrews,  but  also  to  designate  those 

who  were  idolaters,  or  what  we  call 

"heathen ;"  just  as  the  Muhammedans 

{^  infidels  giaour.     (Ps.  ii.  1 ;  Luke 

ij.32;  Matt,  xviii.  17;  Rom.  ii.  14; 

iii.  29.)    At  this  day,  the  heathen,  or 

tiiose  without  the  knowledge  of  the 

Roipcl,   comprise    more    than   threc- 

fonrths  of  the  human  family.  Though 

|he  actual  state  of  the  heathen  is  affect- 

^l7bad,nothingagain8t  their  possible 

••Ifation  can  be  deduced  from  their 

^rared  condition  ;  inasmuch  as  the 

^tion  is — not  what  they  are^  but 

what  they  have  had  the  means  of  be- 

^in{;.     If  all  matters  of  faith  in  the 

wine  will,  and  the  gracious  influences 

^the  Holy  Spirit,  have  passed  away 

^^^  the  heathen  through  the  fault  of 

^r ancestors,  and  without  the  present 

^^  having  been  parties  to  the  aban- 

^ment  of  truth,   then  they  would 

■Ppear  no  longer  to  be  accountable, 

■^og  neither  under   law  nor  under 

I'sce.    But,  as  the  Scriptures  declare 

*^all  men  are  responsible  to  God, 

ttd  that  the  whole  world  will  be  judged 

ttthe  last  day,  we  are  bound  to  admit 

tlttaeconntability  of  all, and,  with  that, 
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the  remains  of  law  and  the  existenco 
of  a  merciful  government  towards  the 
heathen  on  the  part  of  God.  Though 
they  have  no  written  revelation  of  the 
Divine  will,  yet  as  Christ  has  died  for 
all  men,  and  the  communication  of 
preventing  grace — a  "  law  written  on 
their  hearts" — is  co-extensive  with  tho 
gift  of  Christ,  it  would  appear  that  tho 
Divine  sovereignity  is  exercised,  not 
in  leaving  any  portion  of  our  raco 
without  the  means  of  salvation,  then 
punishing  them  for  sins  which  they 
have  no  means  of  avoiding;  but  rather 
in  communicating  superior  advantages 
to  us,  and  inferior  ones  only  to  the 
heathen.  God  never  exacts  of  men 
according  to  what  they  have  tiot,  but 
only  requires  a  good  use  of  what  they 
possess.  There  may  be  heathen  who 
have  not  only  come  to  a  preception  of 
the  evils  of  idolatry,  but  who  conscienti- 
ously act  with  reference  to  the  Divine 
will,  so  far  as  that  will  has  been  re- 
vealed to  them  through  the  law  of  con- 
science ;  and  if  so,  they  may  be  accepted, 
saved  through  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Degraded  as  the  heathen 
are«  it  might  be  found  that  there  are 
among  them  the  same  grades  of  intel- 
ligence and  morality  which  we  find  in 
Christian  lands ;  it  may  be,  as  many 
living  up  to  the  light  which  they  enjoy, 
as  Christians  to  their  superior  lights 
and  privileges ;  while,  at  the  samo 
time,  it  may  be  presumed  that  few 
are  saved  where  less  means  arc  vouch- 
safed, than  among  others  who  have  tho 
invaluable  pre-eminence  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  full  revelation  of  the  Divino 
will.  The  thought,  that  some  heathen 
may  be  saved,  cannot  serve  to  invali- 
date the  duty  of  sending  to  them  tlio 
gospel,  inasmuch  as  professing  Chris- 
tians are  exposed  to  equal  peril  with 
them,  in  withholding  from  them  the 
means  of  attaining  the  full  knou  Icdgo 
of  the  way  of  salvation  by  faith  in 
Christ. — See  Gentiles. 

H  E  A  V  E  N  =  heaved,  or  elevated. 
The  Hebrew  term  shamaim^  rendered 
"  heaven,"  and  '*  heavens,"  properly 
signifies  highy  elevated,  and  designates 
the  expanse  of  the  sky,  the  firmament; 
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(fion.i.S,  14;)  poetically  represented  as 
viipponoil  on  founiliitions  and  columns ; 
V'J  S.ini.  xxii.  8  ;  Job  xxvi.  11  ;)  and 
also  H!t  A  im/.m/,  rendered  "  heaven,** 
proporly  thori/rwiV;  (1*8.  Ixxvii.  18;) 
iMit  including  also  the  rcf^ions  aboTC  the 
»k> .  iho  "ihini  heaven,"  (*J  Cor.  xii.  2,) 
the  **  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens"= 
the  "  hik;he<t  heaven,"  (l)cut.  x.  14;  1 
l\)M):<  viii.  1*7,^  the  abode  of  God  and 
nnc^'N  and  cloritied  spirits,  the  spiritual 
p.iiiitltMV  ^l*<.  ii.  4 :  Kph.  iv.  10;  2  Cor. 
\n,  4;  Ui'h.  iv.  14;  vii.  1*0.)  Heaven  is 
pro  eininonily  the  temple  of  the  Most 
Il;^!i ;  the  other  parts  of  the  universe 
i«A\  K»  rej:arded  as  the  outer  court; 
or.  \i  \*e  U'jT.ivd  the  universe  at  large 
a*   His   temple,  heaven  will   be   the 
IK»S  ot  Uol'.x's,  and  we  must  consider 
tho  most  ie<*.'lendent  di$pl.\vs  of  His 
in.Hx"*t\.  atYx^ded  by  the  visible  crca- 
t  o::     !ho  itlxMU's  ol'the  earth,  and  of 
t/..*    x.ri.   rtn*',    nuH>n,   and    stars — as 
tvo»v^    iVo    x;v\vr.iiii»n<    of  the  veil 
w  :  . ';  x.« ;•»•:»!.'*  between  the  holv  and 
t*  ,' v'x'x-.  U»'i>  riaoe.    And  if  sueh  be 
I  .0  v.;^*'  rU\-*.xO  of  the  \eil.  what  will 
I'x'  ;  •/  x"\*'."oars-»nd):loriesof  the  in- 
V,"  ■»  i"v':;:.ivx  '     lU'iv  IS  the  throne  of 
\;  » ;   .;'-.a   r>x*    l.i»r:.«:  av.d   here  the 
(4  .I'lul  x-u;  x^i  x'\x'r>  kindred,  and  peo* 
p\-    iv,i  ix»".:  :.*,  wi.l  iv  gathv'red  to- 
>v.>.t  V.  .:..'  o'.'.xiloN^  iMpiKness  of  per- 
ils .  '','»"x'v<.  to  Nx'.*  U  X  t\ice,  .ind  to 
I .,,... ,v  .|..^(  ;i,ix':v  :'•«*  r  x**!e<  of  Oivine 
>i  »kx«  A«ul  »;-oM.     ^IN.  wiu  lo;  Matt. 
^    >.  Kx'\.  \\:..,-.  */^ 


to  light  through  the  gospel."  (2TtD. 
i.  10.)  It  is  of  importance  to  remember 
that  while  the  Scriptures  bat  occasion- 
ally speak  of  the  glories  of  bearen, 
they  hare  said  more  about  that  meet- 
ness  which  is  requisite  to  our  admissioa 
there—"  holiness,  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord.** 

HEAVEN,  Kingdom  oj.  -  See 
Kingdom  of  Heavex. 

HEAVE-OFFKIilNG.  — See  Or- 

FRRINGS. 

H£BKR=«ociV(y,  eomniiinitff.  1.  A 
dc:;cendant  of  Asher.  (Gen.  xlvi.  17 ; 
1  Chron.  vii.  31.)  His  descendants  are 
called  "Heberites.**  (Num.  xxvi.  45.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Hobab,  and  tbe 
husband  of  Jael.  (Judg.  iv.  11. 17;  t> 
24.)  3.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin* 
( I  Chron.  riii.  1 7.)  4.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  18.) 

UEBEK=:onc  of  the  other  side.  1.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  22.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Gai 
(1  Chron.  r.  13.)  3.--See  Eber. 

HEBUEWS.  The  name  "Hebrew'iJ 
properly  a  patronymic  derived  from 
Eber  the  ancestor  of  Abraham.  (Gen* 
X.  21,  25.)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  name  was  applied  by  the  Caoaa- 
nites  to  Abraham,  as  meaninprtheiwi" 
Of' the  other  side,  or  perhaps  the  trans- 
Euphratean immigrant;  (Gen. xiv.  13;) 
yet  the  term  "Hebrews,"  when  ippli^ 
to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  trai 
reallv  equivalent  to  the  "children  of 
Eber."  (Num.  xxiv.  24.)  The  naffl« 
wa<  applied  to  them  by  the  CanaaniW* 
and  other  foreign  nations,  hut  in  Uter 
times  "Jews**  was  used.  The  writcrt 
of  the  Old  Testament  apply  to  the 
I'l,*  Mx'''U'\xs  »;o;^»^■^',^.  ;»kJ  other  \  Israelites  the  term  "Hebrews,"  citbtf 
xM'x  ol  .m!  ijui:\.  ?4x'o:'.i  tv»  have  had  -  whore  foreigners  were  introduced^ 
»'Mi  ixvMo  iio:^or'*  of  ,»  J;:uiv  state.  \  sneaking;  (Gen.  xxxix.  14.  17:  xjj' 
\  ■,'  p  m  !a»v*«*  rt«d  5Mo;'lto:s  u-sUnibt-  1*J:  Ex.  i.  16;  ii.  (»:  1  Sam  iv.6,9;X"'' 
v»'«\.  b  »d  oIxMivv  \:x'v*xxMi  ;lrs<i:M.vu  !  Ii*:  xiv.  11;  xxix.  3;)  or  where  I** 
*.M  \\w  .\j's**r,o  e\:»!0<.vl>  ass.TK  chat  \  niolites  are- represented  as  speaking™ 
•  i'ix'\  *,'\t*;*ii  ^  Iv.'.er  ,ti'.xl  a  ho-^venly  j  themselves  to  foreigners;  (Gen.xl.J^^ 
\^MO»ii\  JU-!'  v  W\  i»x'i».  \.  il ;  ?  '  Ex.  i.  li>:  ii.  7:  iii.  18;  v.  3:  vii.  1^> 
K  .»»:*  o  \  \\  Mm\.  \x'.:.  .^  ^  Bat  '  ix.  1.  l;i:  Jon.  i.  !>:)  or  where  thef 
»nU  \\  W.M  <\'^»\'vusi  to»  t!>o  j^x<tvl  to  are  opp05ed  to  other  nations.  (G*** 
lutu  n>'bioM  i«.;'^''{  i»!jo  Vrvvad  :  \lit.  o2:  Ex.  i.  lo;  ii.  11.  13:xxi.2i 
\'hi»,iMMdv  -rti'xi  hAth  aS^lfhed  IVut,  xv.  !2;  Jer.  xxxiv.9.  14;  1  S»i»* 
U\H^lK»atid  b'vx^^hi  lucaudiokWvuuIitT  ;  xui.  0,  7;  xiv.  21.)    ** Hebrew  of  tbA 
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Hebrews,"  oneLof  fall  Hebrew  descent, 
^Qd   acquainted    with     the    Hebrew 
j!|ngiMKe.    (Phil.  iii.  6 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  22.) 
^e   Hebrews    were   the   chosen   or 
peculiar  people  of  Jehovah.    He  was 
^beir  King;  and  that  they  might  answer 
^ir  high  destination,  in  preserving 
the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  through 
*<>cceeding     ages,    for    the   ultimate 
^Qefit  of  all  nations,  civil  institutions 
*ere  necessary,  by  which  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  the  true  God 
^oM  be  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  political  structure  of  this  nation, 
tl^  they  must  be  imperishable,  so  long 
*s  the  people  should  remain  a  nation. 
1*heLand  of  Canaan  was  considered 
*>  the  royal  possession,  of  which  the 
Hebrews  were  to  be  the  hereditary  oc- 
^pants,  and  from  which  they  were  to 
vender  to  Jehovah  a  double  tithe,  as 
^t  Egyptians  did  to  their  king.    The 
^Tisible  King  delivered  to  them  the 
Jjnimary    of    His    law — the    Magna 
('barta  of  the  State — from  the  summit 
^  Sinai.     This  was  designed  for  the 
Alterable  fundamental  law  of  the 
^mmon wealth ;    and    the    Hebrews 
^Qnd  themselves  to  the  observance 
^i  the  great  compact  by  a  solemn  oath, 
•ehovidi  finally  promised  His  subjects 
^h  a  government,  and  such  a  peculiar 
^ction  of  their  affairs  and  destinies, 
^at  blessing  and  national  prosperity 
*«oald  follow  the  observance  of  the  law 
^  its  reward ;  but  cursing  and  national 
^amity  the  transgression  of  the  law, 
^  its  punishment,  till  they  should  again 
^tarn  to  their  obedience.    But  the 
Hebrews  frequently  violated  the  com- 
P^t  by  engaging  in  idolatrous  worship, 
:^r  which  they  were  occasionally  given 
^tothe  hands  of  their  enemies,  and 
■nally   to  captivity  in  Assyria  and 
Babylon.— See  Jews. 

HEBREWS,  Epistlb  to  the. 
P*erc  is  probable,  if  not  certain  evi- 
^Bce,  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by 
"aol  daring  his  imprisonment  at  Home, 
^J  in  ▲.  D.  63,  and  before  the  second 
^utle  to  Timothy.  It  was  written  in 
^t  Greek  language,  and  was  chiefly 
^dressed  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  in 
'tiettine.  The  object  of  this  Epistle 
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was  to  prove  to  the  Jews,  from  their 
own  Scriptures,  the  divinity,  humanity, 
atonement,  and  sovereignty  of  Christ, 
particularly  his  pre-eminence  over 
Moses  and  the  angels  of  God — to  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  the  Gospel  to 
theLaw — to  show  the  object  and  design 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions — to  fortify 
the  minds  of  the  Hebrew  converts 
against  apostacy  under  persecution,  and 
to  engage  them  to  a  deportment  be- 
coming their  Christian  profession. 
This  Epistle  is  the  key  to  the  ritual  of 
Moses,  which  unlocks  its  most  intricate 
and  mysterious,  and  apparently  trivial 
arrangements.  It  brings  to  view  the 
soul  th^t  animated  the  whole  body  of 
its  ceremonies,  and  which  gives  them 
all  their  importance ;  and  by  the  light 
it  affords,  we  are  enabled  to  enter  into 
the  darkest  places  of  that  extraordinary 
edifice,  and  to  see  the  wisdom  of  its 
proportions,  and  the  admirable  adapta- 
tion of  all  its  parts  to  their  design.  It 
was  calculated  to  reconcile  the  Jew  to 
the  destruction  of  his  temple,  the  loss 
of  his  priesthood,  the  abolition  of  his 
sacrifices,  the  devastation  of  his  country, 
and  the  extinction  of  his  name,  because 
it  exhibits  a  nobler  temple,  a  better 
priesthood,  a  more  perfect  sacrifice,  a 
heavenly  inheritance,  and  a  more 
durable  memorial.  And,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished honours  and  privileges  which 
it  makes  known  are  equally  the  portion 
of  the  Gentile  believer,  they  are  no 
less  fitted  to  wean  his  mind  from  the 
beggarly  elements  of  this  world,  and 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  lot  of  a  stranger 
and  sufferer  on  earth. 

1.  HEBRON=coj7/Mncfjon,  alliance^ 
An  ancient  city  of  Judah,  situated 
about  twenty  miles  south  from  Jerusa- 
lem. It  was  originally  called  **Kirjath- 
Arba"=city  of  Arba,  and  "Arbah," 
from  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak.  (Gen. 
xxiii.  2 ;  xxxv.  27.  Josh.  xiv.  15.)  The 
Arbite  city  appears  also  to  have  been 
called  *'Mamre,"  probably  from  tho 
name  of  Abraham's  friend.  (Gen.. 
xxiii.  19 ;  xxxv.  27.)  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  being 
mentioned  even  prior  to  Damascus, 
(Gen.  xiii.  18 ;  xv.  2,)  havina  been  built 
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;i!<.^  K-i  \v;::or->k:!'.«i.  !»:::  Hebron  is 
c*i!v;'.v  oo'o':»rartv;  i.t  the  :.ni*'S  of  the 
jv^tn^.r.-lw  In  ti'.o  in.sk  ovor  ;!ij  ca'.o  of 
3l;u:i;'/!.!h.— Soo  MAonn:i.AH. 

•J.  lir.UKOX.  0:ie  ui  the  sons  of 
Kohatii:  ^Kx.  vi.  1<:  1  Ciir.*:).  vi.  2. 
JS:^  Ills  <lL"Soondan:s  are  called  "He- 
)»riiiiiles,'*  (Num.  iii.  27;  xxvi.  OS.)  o. 
The  son  of  Maroshah.  (1  Chron.  ii.  42, 
4'X^    4.— See  Akdon. 

11KI)15E.  A  remarkable  feature 
in  l*alestine,  which  is  universal,  is  the 
want  of  enclosures  in  the  agricultural 
districts;  the  whole  country  bein;:  one 
immense  common.  The  only  excep- 
tion isfoun<l  in  a  few  enclosed  gardens 
and  vine  va  rds,  close  to  the  walls  of  some 
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HEIUL.  When  Jehovah  had  pro- 
c:--..*eii  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
ur .  :^  :!:e  rlrst  human  pair,  it  whs  His 
«oTere:^j  pleasure  also  lo  intiniAte  a 
r-r?v*»  of  mcrcv:  "And  the  Lord 

m 

G.  i  said  onto  the  serpent,  I  will  pot 
e:ix:ty  between  thee  and  the  womaHy 
.T.i  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed; 
He  «':aiI  woond  thee,  as  to  the  head' 
r:":  :."y.  ir.aini*''^.  and  thou  shult  woond 
hir.i,  as  to  the  heel=7wr//y,  cvrdlj' 
^Gja.  iii.  14.  15.)    In  this  announce- 
ment, which  hds  with  creat  propriety 
been  styled  tlie  First  Gospeu  lies  the 
^r.md  principle  of  all  true  religion.  It 
is  the  root  and  substance  of  ail  the 
prophecies  and  promises  of  after  timefc 
Tiie  war  between  the  two  parties,  thnf 
described,  was  then  declared,  and  his 
since  been  prosecuted  Avithout  in^e^ 
mission.    (Kom.  vii.  23.)    The  Sun  of 
God  appropriately.and  all  true  belierert 
by  their  union  with  Him,  are  the  seed 
of  the  woman.  (Acts  xiii.  23;  Gal.i'» 
4:  Keb.  ii.  10;  John  xvii.   21-21) 
The  servants  of  tbe  devil  ani  the  botf 
of  evil  spirits  who  fell  with  him  ars 
the  seed  of  the  serpent.  (John  viii.^*! 
1  John  iii.  8.)    The  wounding  of  th« 
Ijcad  of  the  serpent  refers  to  the  ntief 
overthrow  of  his  empire  in  this  worl«l| 
and  his  final  expulsion  from  the  re^^ 
he  has  invaded,  to  that  which  is  hil 
appointed  place.     And  the  wonnW 
of  the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the  woinea 
refers  to  the  injury  done  by  satan^ 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  in  impMinBS 
the  dijrnity  and  retarding  the  profteii 
of  its  triumphs.  Thus  shall  tlieempii* 
of  Sdtan  be  smitten   with   incarabto 
disaster;    while    the    cause    of   tte 
Ilcdccmer  shall  he  merely  wounded  i> 
the  heel,  from  which  it  would  recoTtfi 
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ime  it!  triumphs  until  the  earth 
jectdd  to  the  sway  of  Him  whose 
t  is  to  reign. — See  Seed. 
GrAI^entifcA,  or  venerable.  A 
h  in  the  conrt  of  Ahasaems; 
L  8, 15 ;)  in  Terse  3,  he  is  called 
e." 

6E. — See  Heqai. 
IFEB.  Ajoang  cow,  nsed  hj 
ebrews  in  sacrifice.  The  heifer 
>  be  free  from  blemish,  and  of  a 
»loar,  to  characterise  it  as  a  sin- 
1^;  as  the  red  colour,  in  the 
»lic  language  of  the  Scriptures, 
u  sin.  (Isa.  i.  18.)  It  was  to 
in  and  burned  withont  the  camp ; 
the  ashes,  mingled  with  water, 
:led  upon  the  unclean,  for  the 
ses  of  purification.  (Num.  xix. 
;  Heb.  ix.  13,  14.)  The  whole 
ony  had  "  the  remembrance  of 
>r  its  object.  (Heb.  x.  3.) 
IR. — See  FissT-BoBN,  and  Ik- 

ANCE. 

LAK=:rtist,  Kob.  A  wife  of 
•.  (1  Chron.  iv.  6,  7.) 
LA.^i= stronghold.  A  city  near 
uplirutes,  where  David  gained  a 
y  orer  Hadadezer;  supposed  by 
to  be  the  Alatnatha,  of  later  times, 
e  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
n.  X.  16,  17.) 

LBAH  =. fatness,  fertile  region, 
'in  Asher,  (Judg.  i..31.) 
LBON=/af, /crti7«.  A  Syrian 
elebrated  for  its  excellent  wine. 
.  xxTii.  IB.)  This  city  was 
illy  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
o,  the  modern  IlaUb;  but  recent 
eh  has  found  the  ancient  Helbon 
lUge  situated  in  the  npper  part  of 
:jr,  of  the  same  name,  descending 
inti-Lebanon,  north  of  the  Bara- 
le  ancient  Abana,  and  parallel  to 
is  yalley  is  celebrated  for  its  fine 
I  and  vineyards.  Dr.  liobinson 
the  wine  of  Helbon'*  ia  the  best 
est  famous  wine  in  the  country, 
Aleppo  produces  none  of  any 
I  reputation.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18.) 
LDAl^worldlifn  or  hidden.  1.  A 
nentioned  in  2tech.  vi.  10 ;  in 
14,  be  is  called  ''  Helem"=a 
2.--See  HxLBD. 
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HELED  =/a/, /aftiess.  One  of 
David's  military  chiefs.  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
29.)  In  1  Chron.  xi.  30.  he  is  called 
**Ileled'*=/ran«tefir;  and  in  1  Chron. 
xxvil  15,  he  is  called  "*  Heldai." 

HELED.— See  Heleb. 

HELEK=/Kzrf,  portion,  lot.  A  son 
of  Gilead:  his  descendants  were  called 
**Helekite8."  (Num.  xxvi.  30;  Josh, 
xvii.  2.) 

BELEM.=8troke.  1.  A  descendant  of 
Asher.  (1  Chron.  vii.  35.)  2. — See 
Heldai. 

HELEPH=ea;c^aii^e.  A  place  in 
Naphtali;  which  some  identify  with 
Beit  Liff  in  Wady  el-Ayon.  (Josh. 
xix.  SSlS 

HELEZ=2t>m.  1.  A  descendant  of 
Sbeshan.  (I  Chron.  ii.  39.)  2.  One 
of  David's  military  chiefs ;  called  the 
"Paltite,"  also  the  "  Pelonite."  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  26;  1  Chron.  xi.  27; 
xxvii.  10.) 

lIEJjl=ascentf  stanmit.  The  father 
of  Mary,  and  father'in-law  of  Joseph. 
(Luke  iii.  23.) 

HELIOPOLIS.— See  On. 

H£LKAI= JeAova^  is  his  portion. 
One  of  the  priests.    (Neh.  xii.  16.) 

HELKATH==/fcW.  A  city  of  the 
Levites  in  Asher.  (Josh.  xix.  25; 
xxi.  31.)  Some  suppose  that  Hukok 
is  written  for  Helkatb,  in  I  Chron. 
vi.  75. 

HELKATH-HAZZURIM=^6/rf  of 
swords  or  of  the  rocks.  A  place  near 
Gibeon,  so  called  from  the  deadly 
combat  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  ii.  13 — 17. 

HELL=Me  covered,  concealed,  or 
lower  regions.  As  there  are  four  dis- 
tinct words  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures — sheol,  hades,  tartarus,  and 
gehenna — indifferently  rendered  "hell" 
by  our  translators,  it  would  appear 
that,  in  their  day,  the  word  hell  had 
not  acquired,  so  exclusively  as  at 
present,  the  meaning  of  world  of 
future  misery.  The  Hebrew  word 
sheol  signifies  a  cavity,  a  hollow  sulh- 
terranean  place ;  and  id  nsed  to  desig- 
nat  the  grave,  the  under-world,  the  re* 
gion  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  It  waa 
considered  as  an  immense  region,  a 
vast  subterranean  kingdom,  of  which 
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«:ftl  ic.*«c  n3»  «ai£    ^uJTf:     |L».    aIio  u^  rrpoD  of  woe,  or  pi 

xxxvuL  :^:  Jtiii»  3rr3^  :<^:'  i^iinm  n  ;  ^Lake  xri.  23.)     In  Rer.  L 

tiWcv  » i»^  >nMtiiSsr  «£  einM^  ^Job  I  xx.  13L   14,  iades  i»    repn 

w.  :^  !  > :  :f  Smb.  »£  23L^  5^'  s  mjo  f  tbe  nyiom  o/Oe  deati^  and  L 

wmMt-Ai^  *»  ja  OHHsaUft  aottmu;  i  kis^oTer  it.    Thus  kadet,  ii 

2e«vs£rL3^:  £1  «i»»tM3  :«sMne  or  <£if>  \  seafe.  desi|:nAtes  the  pUci 

t:Tc^:«,».T«     , iV.-T,  •-  *i:  xxTii.  :?>:  xx3c.  .  th«  xi|phteotts  go  as  well  u  i 
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^(•r.-i.*  JCOLvTcsM^  >£<^jr:.aso  t^  v^^rid  ;  Ka:e  of   happiness    and  i 

cr  rc<^  .'^a  r.«  «kac^  Sxa  t^  li^teocs    ntseij ;  the  one  separated 

a»i  :^^  w >:);?(%£  ^  af3<r  de!St>/  ^Gea.  ;  other  hr  an  ^  impassable  gnl 

x\T,  5 ;  X1.XT.  ** :  xxxTi  A5 :  xlix.  .  xri.    1^26w)    The    Savio 

^:  Ns^s:.  xx.  :^^:  IVvt.  xxxiLo-.^:  '  qoentlj  to  His  death,  is  n 

JatcjT.    ::.    IijL)     A\>rc«>i.£^    !•.>   thi^  ,  as  being  in  sAfo/ or  Aa</(f^. 

IPfserftl  tWw  of  ti*  wwrd  *i*tV,  oar  HO;  Acts  iL  27,  31.)    He 

trac$l;fti.>r¥  have  T«rsi«;i«d  is  bj  the  |  into    thoM   r^ons  to  pro* 

term  "fraT>f*  ia  t\ir:r  instasv'**  ooi  '  sorerciiniitT  over  hell,  and,  i 

of  the  fUy-tlrtft  at  Vhick  it  occnrc  [  sence  of  the  angels  and  the 

in   the    He^rev    Scriptares.     vGea.    the  jost, totrinmph orcr  sat: 

xxxTii.  $:>:   xlii.  Sj>:  xltr,  2^.  51:1 

San.  ii.  ik :  l  Kitties  iL  6,  9 ;  Job  TiL 

9:xiT.  IS:   xrii,  1$:  autL  IS:  xxir. 

19 :  Pii,  vi.  5:  xxx.  3 :  xxxi.  17 :  xlix. 

14«  15:  lxxxviii.3:  Ixxxix.  4^;   cxli. 

T;  ProT.  i.  12:  xxx.  IC:  Eccl.  ix.  10; 

Sol.  SonfT  Tiii.  6:  Isa.  xir.  11 :  xxxriiL 

1(K  IS ;  Kiek.  xxxi.  15 :  Hos.  xiiL  U.) 

In  tArte  cases  it  is  translated  ^pit.^ 

(Num.  xri.  30,  33 :  Job  xrii.  16.)    In 

many  of  the  remaining  cases,  where 


ascension  He  **  lead  captivit; 
wrenched  the  sting  from  d 
rictorr  from  the  grave.  (£ 
CoL  u.  15.)  Whaterer  th 
either  the  righteous  or  wick« 
whilst  in  hades,  the  empire 
that  state  will  certainlj  ceas* 
exchanged  for  another,  at  th 
resurrection.  The  righteon 
exalted  to  higher  gloij,  i 
wicked  will  be  doomed  to  a 
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e  finning  angels.  So  the  Jews 
times  used  the  word  **  gehen- 
desigpiate  the  world  of  woe^  hell, 
ace  of  everlasting  torment. 
f.  22,  29,  30 ;  x.  28 ;  XTiii.  9 ; 
5,  33 ;  Mark  ix.  43,  45,  47 ; 
ui.  5;  James  iii.  6.)  It  will 
erident  from  the  usage  of  the 
terms  translated  **hell,'*  that 
a  place  of  f  atare  punishment, 

surely  as  there  is  of  future 
\ss ;  and  that  the  punishment 

region  is  endless.     However, 
3  who  reject  the  doctrine  of 

punishment  are  in  the  right, 
}  helieve  it  are  just  as  safe  as 
'e,  since  there  can  he  no  dif- 
in  the  result.  But  if  we  are 
right,  and  thej  mistake  the 
%  of  God's  word,  through  the 
>f  unbelief,  and  through  de- 
live  without  that  self-denial 
ihe  gospel  of  Christ  demands 
dty  of  everlasting  death,  then 
in  await  them  but  "everlasting 
tion  from  the  presence  of  the 
and  from  the  glory  of  His 
" — See  Punishment. 
L,  Gates  of. — See  Gate. 


A»yrian  Hebnets. 


MET.     A  piece  of  defensive 

which  covered  the  head.    In 

liest  ages  it  was  made  of  skins 

ler,  in  the  form  of  a  skull-cap. 

ngs  had  helmets  of  metal,  of 

forms,  and  usually  adorned 

"ests  or  plumes.     The  Assy- 

irriors,  as  represented  on  the 

ents,  wore  helmets  of  leather, 

and  also  of  iron.    (2  Chron. 

k ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  38;  Jer.  xlvi. 

k.  xxvii.  10 ;  xxxviii.  5  ;  xxiii. 

he  term    '* helmet"    is  used 

rely  for  defence  and  protection, 

:.  17;  Eph.Yi.17.) 
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BISJjO^  =a  strong.  The  father  of 
Eliah.    (Num.  i'.  9  ;  ii.  7.) 

HEM. -—See  Fringe. 

HEMAM.— See  Homam. 

HEMAN=/atM/tt/.  1.  A  wise  man 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (1  Kings  ir. 
31 ;  I  Chron.  ii.  6.)  2.  A  Levite,  one 
of  David's  chief  singers  or  "seers." 
(1  Chron.  vi.  33  ;  xv.  16,  17,  19  ;  xvL 
41,  42;  XXV.  1 ;  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  1 ;  2Chron. 
XXXV.  15.) 

HEMATH=irarm  sprinas,  1.  The 
father  of  the  house  of  Kechab.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  65.)    2. — See  Hamm ath. 

HEMDAN  =:;7/easan/.  A  descend- 
ant of  Esau.  (Oten.  xxxvi.  26.)  In 
I  Chron.  i.  41,  he  is  called  "  Amram." 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancestor  of 
the  Arab  tribe  Amran,  dwelling  south* 
eastward  of  Akaba. 

HEMLOCK.  A  wild,  vmbellifcrous 
plant- Com'um  maculatum^  remarkable 
for  its  narcotic  and  dangerous  proper- 
ties. The  Hebrew  word  laanahy  trans- 
lated **  hemlock,"  (Am.  vi.  12,)  probably 
designates  "wormwood."  The  term 
roshj  rendered  "hemlock,"  (Hos.  x.4,) 
seems  to  denote  a  species  of  poppy.— 
See  Wormwood. 

HEN.  The  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  breeding  of 
poultry.  In  the  East,  when  the  hen 
sees  a  bird  of  prey  coming,  she  makes 
a  noise  to  assemble  her  chickens,  that 
she  may  cover  them  with  her  wings  from 
the  danger.  The  Roman  army,  as 
an  eagle,  was  about  to  fall  upon 
the  Jews ;  our  Lord  expresses  a 
desire  to  guard  them  from  threat- 
ened calamities ;  but  they  disregarded 
His  invitations  and  warnings,  and 
fell  a  prey  to  their  adversaries.  (Matt, 
xxiii.  37 ;  Luke  xiii.  34.) 

HElf  =  favour,  A  son  of  Zepha- 
niah.    (Zech.  vi.  14.) 

HEN  A.  A  city  upon  the  Euphrates 
above  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xviii.  84; 
xix.  13 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  13.)  The  inscrip- 
tions mention  an  important  town  m 
this  region,  called  Anah  ovAnat^  which 
is  still  called  Anah  bv  the  Arabs. 

HENADAD  =/aiottr  of  ffadad. 
One  of  the  Levites.  (Ezr.  iii.  9: 
Neb.  iii.  18,  24.) 
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HENOCH.— Sec  Eifocn. 
UEVllER^a  pit,  well,  1.  A  royal 
city  of  the  Canaan ites.  (Josh.  xii.  17.) 
The  *'land  of  llepher"  may  refer  to  the 
samclocHlity.  (I  Kin^siv.  10.)  2.  A 
son  nf  Gilead.  (Nnm.  xxvi.  32;  xxvii. 
1 :  Josh.  xvii. 2.)  His  deccndants  were 
called  **H«*pberite8."  (Num.  xxvi.  32.) 
3.  One  of  David's  distinj^uishcd  officers. 
(1  Chron.  xi.  3G.)  4.  A  son  of  Ashur. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  G.) 

HEPHZlBAlI=TOy  deliffht  is  in  her, 
Tiie  mother  of  kingManasseh.  (2  Kings 
xxi.  1.)  Also  used  as  a  symbolic  Dame 
of  Z  on.     (l$a«  Ixii.  4.) 

HEUALD.  The  laws  of  Moses, 
as  Aveil  as  the  temporary  edicts  of 
Joslum,  were  communicated  to  the 
people  by  the  5Aofer/m="  officers." 
(Josh.  i.  10;  iii.  2.)  Subsequently, 
the  laws  and  edicts  of  the  kings 
were  proclaimed  publicly  by  criers 
or  henilds.  (Jer.  xxxiv.  8,  9;  Jon. 
iii.  o — 7;  Dan.  iii.  4;  v.  20.)  They 
were  made  knoun  in  distant  pro- 
vinces, towns  and  cities,  by  messen- 
gers, sent  for  that  purpose.  (1  Sam. 
xi.  7  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22 ;  Ezra  i.  1  ; 
Am.  iv.  5.) 

HERB.  The  Hebrew  word  aiseb 
sipnilics  f/rcen  herb,  plant,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  vegetiibies  and  the  larger 
plant<>,  who^e  stalk  is  not  ligneous; 
growing  in  the  fields;  (Gen.  ii,  6;  iii. 
18;  Ex.  ix.  22;  x.  12,  15;)  and  on 
mountains;  (Isa.  xlii.  15;  Prov.  xxvii. 
25  :)  growing  up  and  setting  seed ; 
(Gen.  i.  11,  J 2,  29;)  and  serving  ns 
food  for  nian ;  (Gen.  i.  30;  iii.  18;  I 
Ps.  civ.  14  ;)  and  for  beast.  (Deut.  xi. 
15  ;  Ps.  cvi.  20  ;  Jer.  xiv.  G  ;  Dan  xi. 
15,  23,  32,  33 ;  v.  21  ;  Am.  vii.  1,  2.) 
Men  are  said  to  "flourish  as  a  green 
herh;'*(Ps.  Ixxii.  IG  ;  xcii.  7;  Job 
V.  2'i;)  also  to  "wither."  (Ps.  cii. 
4i  11;  2  Kings  xix.  2G;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
27.)  The  Hebrew  word  jnrak  pro- 
perly signifies  green,  and  is  applied 
to  any  green  thing,  verdure,  foliage 
of  fields  and  trees  ;  (2  Kings  xix  2G ; 
Isa.  xxxvii.  27;  xv.  G;  Ex.  x.  15; 
Num.  xxii  4;  Ps.  xxxvii.  2 ;  Gen.  i. 
30  ;  ix.  3  ;)  especially  a  plant,  herb  ; 
(Deuu  xi.  10 ;  1  Kings  xxi.  2 ;)  a  por- 
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tion  o/herhin  vegetables.    (Pror.  xr. 
17.)— S«*e  Bitter  Hbrbs. 

HERD.    The  Land  of  Canaan  wai 
eminently  a  pastoral  and  agricaltortl 
country;  and    some    parts,  specially 
Gilead  and  Bashan,  were  suited  to  tbs 
rearing  of  cattle.  ^Nnm.  xxxii.  1 ;  Fa 
xxii.  12.^  The  patriarchs  were  wealtbr 
in  "  flocks  and  herds,  eren  Tery  mach 
cattle" — camels,  kine,  asses,  goats,  and 
sheep.    (Gen.  xiii.  G;  xxxii.  14,  15; 
Ex.  xii.  38  ;  Job  i.  3.)  At  a  long  sab- 
sequent  period,  wealth  still  consistedi 
in   a  great  degree,  in  the  possession 
of  flocks  and  herds.  (1  Sam.  xxr.  i.) 
The  first  two  kings  of  the  Hebre»% 
Saul  and  David,  came  from  'following 
the  herd'  to  ascend  the  throne.  (I  Ssn. 
ix.  3.  xi.  5  ;  xvi.  1 1 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  70.) 
And   the    daughters    of   chiefs  tod 
wealthy   proprietors  did  not  think  i( 
beneath  them  to  tend  the  flocks  tsd 
herds  of  their  familv.    (Gen.  xxir.  1^ 
20;  xxix.  9 ;  Ex.  iii  16.) 
HEKDSMEN.— See  Shrpherd. 
IIEUES— Mesiin.    1.  A  roountainof 
the  Amorites.  (Judg.  i.35,)2.— SccO^r. 
HEUESH  =«i7€«c«,    or  rrq/lsatf* 
One  of  the  Levites.    (I  Chron.  ix.  15.) 
HERESY.    The  Greek  word  aireii*, 
rendered  **  sect ;"  (Acts  v.  17 ;  xr  6 j 
xxiv.    5  ;  xxvi.  6 ;   xxviii.  22 ;)  s"^ 
**  heresy ;"  (Acts  xxiv.  14  ;)  properl/ 
imr>orts   no  more  than  option,  atoic^ 
a  chosen  way  of  lije ;  and  was  nctfv 
equivalent  to  the  English  words  6^ 
school^  party.    The   terra   is  used  bj 
the  historian  merely  for  distinctions 
sake,   without   the   least   appearance 
of  intention  to  convey  either  praise  of 
blame.  The  word  "heresy"  isalsou** 
by  implication  for  discord,  diste»M\^ 
(I  Cor.  xi.  19;  Gal.  v.  20  ; 2  Pet.  ii.  l) 
So  in  Tit.  iii.  10,  the  term  "heretic 
signifies   one  who  creates   dissension, 
introduces  errors,  etc,  a  factions pene^ 
Hence  the  term  docs  not  answer  to  tbe 
English  word  "  heretic,'*  which  alwajf 
applies  to  one  who  entertains  opinioni 
in  religion,  not  only  erroneous,  hot 
pernicious ;  whereas  the  word  "heresy,* 
in   Scriptural  use,  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  opinion  at  all ;  its  im- 
mediate conuexion  is  with  dirision  or 
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sion,  as  it  is  thereby  that  sects  I 
ftities  are  formed. 
RM AS = if eroirv.  A  Christian 
>me,  to  whom  raal  addressed 
1  salutation.  (Rom.  xvj.  14.) 
'RMiES=:Mercuti/.  A  Christian 
me.  (Rom.  xvi.  14.) 
;RM0GENES  =  beffotten  of 
ry,  A  companion,  for  some 
of  Paul.  (2  Tim.  i.  15.) 
RMON  =/>rominen<  summiU  peak, 
igh  southern  partof  Anti-Libanus 
ironnd  the  sources  of  the  Jordan ; 
>w  called  •/e/>€/€<-7c/;  =  *thesnow 
tain/  and  Jebel  esh- Sheikh =*  the 
mountain.'  It  has  three  peaks 
mmits,  hence  called  **the  Her- 
"  incorrectly  rendered  the  **Her- 
es."  (Ps.xlii.6.)  Mount  Uermon 
tie  northern  limit  of  the  territory 
ael  conquered  east  of  the  Jordan. 
!.  iii.  8  ;  iv.  48  ;  Josh.  xi.  8,  17 ; 
1.)  Hermon  and  Tabor  are  the 
sentatives  of  all  the  mountains  of 
romised  Land.  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  12; 
5;  cxxxiii.  3.)  Mount  Hermon 
also  the  name  of  **  Sion"=/v/V^; 
t.  iv.  48 :)  and  was  called  by  the 
lians  **  Sirion"=coa/  of  mail,  and 
e  Amorites,  "Shenir"  or  "Senir" 
aract ;  which  may  have  been  the 
s  of  the  different  summits.  (Oeut. 
;  Sol.  Sonp.  iv.  8;  1  Chron.  v.  23,) 
central  peak  of  Hermon,  which 
one  of  j^ray  limestone,  rises  to  an 
tion  of  9376  feet  above  the 
terranean.  The  top  is  partially 
ned  with  snow,  or  rather  ice, 
igthe whole  year;  which, however, 
only  in  the  ravines,  and  thus 
nts,  at  a  distance,  the  appearence 
liant  stripes,  around  and  below 
immit.  On  one  of  the  summits 
*orter  noticed  some  ancient  ruins, 
ibly  a  temple  of  Baal ;  and  not 
ely  the  site  of  "Baal  Hermon," 
li'iunt  Baal-Hermon."  (Judg.  iii, 
!^hron.  v.  23.)  The  high  ridge, 
ed-Duhy,  on  the  north  of  the 
^  of  Jezreel,  is  sometimes  called 
ifictle  Hermon.  The  Palestine 
oration  Partv  noticed  the  con- 
ion  of  Jehel-ed-Duhy,  and  describe 
Bom  posed  of  a  conglomerate  of 
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trap  fragments,  flints,  and  portions  of 
hard  limestone,  the  highest  point  is  en- 
tirely of  basalt.  But  Jebel- esh- Sheikh 
is  the  true  and  only  Hermon  of  tliif 
Scriptures.— See  Lebanon. 

HEROD,  surnnmed  the  Great. 
The  son  of  Antipater,  the  Idumean. 
Antipater  having  been  appointed  pro- 
curator of  Judea  by  Julius  Csesar,  b.o. 
47,  he  made  his  son  Herod  procurator 
of  Galilee.  A  few  years  after,  Herod 
and  his  brother  Phafiielus  were 
appointed  tetrarchs  of  Judea  by  Mark 
Anthony.  Herod,  being  driven  into 
exile  by  Antigonus,  repaired  to  Rome, 
where,  by  the  influence  of  Antony,  he 
was  declared  king  of  Judea.  '  He 
returned,  subdued  the  country  by  force, 
put  to  death  Antigonus,  and  to  rccon* 
cile  the  Jews  to  his  sway,  married 
Marianine,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Hyrcanus.  After  the  battle  of  Actium, 
Herod  joined  the  party  of  Octavius, 
and  was  confirmed  in  his  possessions. 
Herod  was  notorious  for  his  jealousy 
and  cruelty.  He  extirpated  the  ancient 
Maccabean  family.  On  a  groundless 
charge  he  had  Mariamne  put  to  death 
upon  the  scaffold.  He  endeavoured, 
however,  to  concilate  the  affections  of 
the  Jews,  by  rebuilding  and  decorating 
the  temple  ;  but  the  prejudices  of  the 
nation  against  a  foreign  yoke  were 
only  heightened  when  he  erected 
theatres  and  gymnasia  at  Jerusalem. 
After  a  while,  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus,  his  two  sons  by  Mariamne,  were 
accused  of  conspiring  against  their 
father's  government,  and  were  execu- 
ted. Herud  died  a  few  day  before  the 
Passover,  in  the  earliest  days  of  Nisan 
=April,  in  the  year  750  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  after  his  appointment  to 
the  throne,  and  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age,  in  reality  about  two  years  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  but  four  years,  at 
least,  before  it,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived erroneous  chronology.  The 
massacre  of  the  children  in  Bethle- 
hem, "  from  two  years  old  and  under,** 
occurred  but  a  few  montbs  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great.  (Macrobius, 
Satarn.  ii.  4 ;  Matt.  ii.  1—22 ;  Luke  u 
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t ;  iii.  1 ;  Jof.  Ant,  xir.  9  sq.  xy.  6  fq. 
xvi.  5  sq.  xvii.  11.  4 ;  xviii.  5.  1.) 

Ubrod  Antipas.  The  son  of  Herod 
the  Great,  bjr  Malthace,  hi«  Samaritan 
wife.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  appointed  by  Aufi^stus  to  be 
tetrarch  uf  Galilee  and  Ferea,  whence, 
also,  the  very  general  appellation  of 
"king"  is  sometimes  given  to  him. 
(Matt.  xiv.  9  ;  Mark  vi.  14;  Lake  iii. 
1.)  Ue  married  a  daughter  of  Aretas, 
anArabiaDkingfbatafterwardsintlaced 
Herodias,  the  wifeof  his  brother  Philip 
Herod,  to  connect  herself  with  him. 
Herod  was  banished  by  Caligula  to 
Lugdunum — ^Lyons  about  a.d.40.  lie 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees.  (Matt.  xiv.  1, 3, 6,  9;  Mark 
Ti.  14—22 ;  viii.  16 ;  Luke  iii.  1,  19 ; 
riii.  3;  ix.  7,  9;  xiii.  31 ;  xxiii.  7 — 16; 
Acts  iv.  27 ;  xiii.  1 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  1. 
8;  xviii.  6.  7.) 

Herod  Aorippa.  1.  The  son  of 
Aristobulus,  and  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great  and  Mariamne.  Agrippa= 
wiid  horsey  received  from  Caligula  the 
title  of  *'  king,"  with  the  provinces 
which  had  belonged  to  his  uncle  Philip, 
and  to  Lysanias,  and  those  of  Herod 
Antipas.  Claudius  afterwards  gave 
bim  all  those  parts  of  Judea  and 
Samaria  which  had  belonged  to  his 
grandfather  Herod  the  Great.  In 
order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Jews,  he  commenced  a  persecution 
against  the  Christians.  He  died 
suddenly  and  miserably  atCicsarea,  in 
the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  (Acts 
xii.  1 — 21 ;  xxiii.  35  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xviii. 
5  sq  xix.  4,  6,  6,  7,  8  sq.)  2.  The  son 
of  the  preceding  Herod  Acrippa.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  Claudius  set 
him  over  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  now 
uln/ar,  in  Lebanon,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  uncle  Herod.  He  was  afterwards 
transferred  from  Chalcis,  with  the  title 
of  **  king,"  to  those  provinces  which 
his  father  at  first  possessed,  Batanea, 
Trachonites,  Auranitis,  and  Abilene. 
It  was  before  this  Herod  Agrippa  that 
Paul  was  brought  by  Festus.  He  died 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
(Acts  XXV.  13—26 ;  xxvi.  1—32  ;  Jos. 
Mt,  xix.  9.  2 ;  zx.  5. 2 ;  xx.  6  sq.  7  sq.) 
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HEBODIANa  A  Jewish  teet, 
originating  probablj  ia  m  pdtitieil 
partiality  towards  the  Boauui  enpenr 
and  Herod  Antipas  hit  deputy.  The 
great  body  of  the  Jews,  end  especisUy 
the  Pharisees,  held  that  the  law  of 
Moses  forbade  their  tnb|ection  to  s 
foreign  power ;  (Dent.  xviL  6 ;)  while 
Herc^  Antipas  and  hie  partisans— iki 
Herodians — regarded  that  law  as  for- 
bidding a  volnnurr  subjection ;  bot  if 
they  were  reduced  by  force  of  ans^ 
they  considered  it  lawful  to  avow  their 
allegiance  and  pay  tribute.  Henes 
the  difficulty  of  the  qneetion  propoied 
to  Christ  by  the  Herodians  sod 
Pharisees.  (Matt.  xxii.  15—18;  L«k» 
XX.  19—23.)  The  Herodians,  as  fip- 
porters  of  the  Roman  dominatioOiSlis 
held  that  it  was  lawful  to  comply  ^ 
the  customs  and  adopt  the  rites  of  the 
conquering  nation,  which  the  Pbsriieti 
did  not.  The  Herodians  appear  to 
have  been,  generally,  Sadduceee,  ** 
the  **  leaven  of  Herod*'*  is  also  denosiis^ 
ated  the  '*  leaven  of  the  Saddaceee. 
(Matt.  xvi.  6;  Mark  iu.  6;  vUl  15; 
xii.  13.)  g 

HERODIAS.  The  daughter  ^ 
Aristobulus  and  Berenice,  and  pf^^Z 
daughter  of  Herod  the  great  e>^ 
Mariamne.  She  was  married  to  ^ 
uncle  Philip  Herod,  but  abandonea 
him  and  connected  herself  with  b" 
brother  Herod  Antipas.  It  was  by  h^ 
artifice,  that  Herod  Antipas  was  ^ 
suaded  to  cause  John  the  Baptifi  to 
be  put  to  death,  she  being  enraged  i^ 
John  on  account  of  his  bold  denaoe^ 
tion  of  the  incestuous  connection  wh^ 
subsisted  between  her  and  Herod* 
When  Herod  was  banished  to  Lyos^ 
she  also  accompanied  him.  (MstU 
xiv.3.6;  Markvi.17— 22;Lukeiu.l9.) 

HERODION.    A  Christian  who* 
Paul  calls  his  kinsman.  (Bom.  xvi.  11*) 

HERON.  The  Hebrew  wordoMTM^ 
is  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird,  pro- 
bably the  ••  heron  ;••  (Lev.  xi.  W; 
Deut.xiv.  18;)  which  is  found  in  E^F^ 
and  also  in  the  Hauran,  where  it  fre* 
quents  the  margins  of  the  lakes  and 
pools,  striking  and  derooring  a  greet 
quantity  of  fish.    It  appean  from  the 
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tBoniimeiita,  that  the  ancient  Egyptian! 
used  to  keep  tame  herons,  probably  to 
isfitt  in  fishing,  as  among  the  Chinese 
It  the  present  day. 

HEsED=d(B«tVe,  cardour.  An  officer 
inder  Solomon.    (1  Kings  iy.  10.) 

HESHBON=:tfivenao}i,  or  inteUi- 
jenee.  The  capital  of  the  Amorites, 
ifterwards  falling  within  the  bounds 
sf  Benben  and  Qad,  and  assigned  to 
die  Lerites ;  and  still  later  ranked 
imong  the  cities  of  Moab.  (Nam.  xxi. 
24—30 ;  xxxii.  37 ;  Dent.  ii.  24—30 ; 
Josh  ix.  10;  xiii.  17;  xxi.  39;  1  Chron. 
TL  81 ;  Isa.  XV.  4 ;  Jer.  xMii.  2.)  It 
w«8  situated  twenty-one  miles  east  of ^ 
tile  point  where  the  Jordan  enters  the* 
Bead  Sea.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
pools,  (Sol.  Song  rii.  6,}  and  wheat. 

g^zek.  xxvii.  17.)  Mr.  Leigh  brought 
eshbon  wheat  to  this  country,  the 
items  of  which  measured  five  feet  two 
hiches,  with  eighty-four  grains  in  the 
^r,  which  was  four  times  heavier  than 
^head  of  English  wheat.  It  is  now 
^Iled  Heshban.  The  numerous  ruins, 
^^th  cisterns,  attest  its  ancient  splen- 
«our ;  and  there  are  reservoirs  in  the 
'^''Ithbourhood. 

HESHMON=/afn««,  fat  soil.  A 
Pl*ce  in  Judah.    (Josh.  xv.  27.) 

HETH = terror,  dread,  A  Canaanite, 
™c  ancestor  of  the  Hittites  ;  who  dwelt 
"^  the  vicinity  of  Hebron.  (Gen.  x. 
JJ;  XV.  20  ;  xxiii.8,  7 ;  xxv.  16.)— See 

HETHLON  =  wrapped  up,  hiding 
jiace.    The  name  of  a  pass,  between 

the  northern  extremity  of  Lebanon 
ttd  the  Bargylus  or  Nusairiyeh  moun- 
tiinjt,  from  the  Sea  coast  to  the  plain 
ef  Hamath ;  (Ezek.  xlvii.  15 ;  xlviii. 
1 ;}  also  called  "  the  entrance  of  Ha- 
aiath."  (Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8.)  Porter 
layt,  *'  that  to  this  day  it  is  called  by 
die  people  of  Tripoli  Bab  Hamah=the 
door  of  Hamath. 

HEZEKI  =  ttrong.  A  descendant 
)f  Benjamin.    (1  Cbron.  viii.  17.) 

HEZEKIAH=JeAot;aA  Mtrengthens. 
l.  The  son  and  successor  of  Ahaz,  king 
iff  Jadah.  He  reigned  twenty-nine 
remn,  from  b.  o.  725  to  b.  o.  696.  Im- 
nedimtely  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
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he  purified  the  temple,  restored  the 
worship  of  Jehdvah,  and  abolished 
idolatry.  He  re-established  the  festi- 
vals, and  invited  the  Hebrews  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Israel  to 
share  with  their  brethren  of  Judah,  in 
the  homage  due  to  Jehovah  their 
SopREHB  Kino.  (2  Kings  xviii.  1 — 6 ; 
2  Chron.  xxix.  1 — 36;  xxx.  1 — ^27; 
xxxi.  1 — 21 ;  Prov.  xxv.  1.)  He  ex- 
tended the  fortifications  and  supplied 
Jerusalem  more  plentifully  with  water 
by  a  new  aqueduct.  (2  Chron.  xxxii. 
27—30.)  He  conquered  the  Philistines; 
and  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  which 
Ahaz  had  voluntarily  takenon  himself. 
But  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
Sennacherib  came  with  a  large  army 
to  reduce  Judah  to  obedience,  and  to 
conquer  Egypt.  Hezekiah  submitted 
to  this  potent  conqueror,  and  paid  the 
required  tribute.  This  campaign  if 
carefully  noted  on  the  Assyrian  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  where  the  amount  of 
tribute  is  stated  at  30  talents  of  gold, 
and  800  talents  of  silver,  being  an  ex- 
cess of  500  talents  of  silver,  probably 
taken  from  the  temple.  The  facts 
stated  by  the  sacred  historian  are  re- 
peated on  the  contemporary  inscrip- 
tions with  marvellous  accuracy,  and 
yield  beautiful  confirmation  to  holy 
Writ.  (2Kingsxviii.l3— 17.)  Butafter 
Sennacherib  had  gained  possession  of 
Ashdod,  he  determined  to  complete 
the  subjugation  of  Judah.  He  soon 
reduced  several  cities  and  summoned 
Jerusalem  to  surrender.  Hezekiah 
relied  on  the  promise  of  Divine  de- 
liverance announced  to  him  by  Isaiah: 
"  Behold  I  will  send  a  blast  upon  hiniy 
and  he  shall  hear  a  rumour,  and  shall 
return  to  his  own  land ;  and  I  will 
cause  him  to  fall  by  the  sword  in  his 
own  land  ;"  (2  Kings  xix.  7 ;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  7 ;)  and  this  deliverance  was 
soon  accomplished.  The  **  rumour* 
which  Sennacherib  heard  was  of  the 
advance  of  Tirhakah,  the  Ethiopian, 
who  was  on  his  march  through  Arabia 
to  attack  the  Assyrian  territories,  with 
a  force  which  Sennacherib  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  meet.  Soon  after, 
the  predicted  **  blast" — probably  a  vio- 
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covcrr.  thAX  lMk:Ah  earnest Ir  lYs^nesied 
him  u>  make  his  vilL  (lit.  xxxr;iu 
1.)  Boi  miterm-MtdM^  ia  aasver  to  his 
prarer,  HeaekUh  receirei  a  Dirine 
proouse  of  rBCorerr  ia  three  (Urs,  and 
of  an  additioB  of  ^fuea  jean' to  his 
life.  Meroilach>BalAdaa.£in|;ofBabj- 
Ion.  5«nt  aa  embassr  to  Heiekiah.  to 
confrratulaxe  bim  on  his  recoreir,  and 
on  his  delirerance  from  Soi)niicherib. 
Hexekiah  appears  to  hare  been  so 
|;Tva:Ir  tljttd.  that  he  made  before  the 
fon^i^  ambassadors  a  rain  and  some- 
what pompous  displar  of  his  posses- 
sions. He  was.  however,  reprored  bj 
Isai«h,  and  assured  thst  his  wealth 
tbonldL  at  a  future  daj,  be  transported 
to  BdibTlon.  and  his  own  sons  become 
•errants  in  the  palace  of  her  kine. 
When  the  fifteen  rears  had  expired, 
Hesckiah  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and  was  sincerelr  lamented  bj  all  his 
people.  (2  Kings  xx.  1—21 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  23—33;  Isa.  xxxTiii  1—22; 
xxxix.  1 — S.)  A  collection  of  proverbs 
was  made  under  his  reipi.  (Pror. 
zxr.  1.^  He  is  also  called  ^  Ezekias.** 
(Matu  1. 9,  10.)  2.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Ifeanah.    He  is  called  **  Hiskiiahn" 


.  .  :  (^  .r  ...  .:,.  >.  21,24.1 
.  .-  ..'...•■  K>  ■.'-.■,.■'  \[  it: 
-v  .  .:y  ;  .  ;;;.  >.j  i::i  i.  i  Ju.i; 
"  >J  ••  Haz  •r."'  Pcrfiaf»s  ih 
Hazur,  near  Kasteen.    (Josh 

HID  D  A I  =  Itretil'ersj  or/oy^ 
of  David's  distinguished  wiir 
Sam.  xxiiL  30.)  He  ii  ali 
**  Hnrai**  =  2raeB  msoeer.  ( 
xi.  32.) 

HIDD£K£L=nipur  Dekel 
brat^d  river  of  western  Ai 
called  the  third  of  the  rive 
issued  from  the  common  stre 
fTsiden  of  Eden,  and  ^'flowetl 
of  Assvria."  (Gen.  iL  H ;  D 
The  Hiddekel  is  called  in  th 
inscriptions  Ji^ra=the  arrot 
Zend  language,  **  Teger  ** : 
whence  the  name  '*  Tigris.** 
t«in  river,  the  Euphrates,  t1 
has,  in  the  Armenian  territory 
ou«  sources.  The  western  1 
which  form  the  principal  sti 
cording  to  O>lonel  Chesne^ 
from  the  southern  slope  of  t 
Taurus,  at  no  great  distance  ; 
sources  of  the  Araxes,  the  £i 
and  the  HaIvs  ;  and  form  a 
at  Osman  Kein,  not  far  from 
kir.  The  eastern  branch  U 
br  the  union  of  several  streai 
of  which,  according  to  the  n 
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ef  of  the  Tigris  unite  at  Tilleli; 
I  the  lirer  rushes  through  the 
larrow,  and  deep  gorge,  to  the 
intrj  of  Assyria.  To  the  north 
tal  its  most  important  trihntarj 
eartern  Khaboar — the  Habor. 
reaching  MvttuX^coUectian  or 
3  called  from  the  bridges  of  boats 
onnect  thatcitjr  with  the  vicinity 
:veh,  the  river  is  about  300  feet 
ndy  when  swollen  by  its  periodi- 
reascs  from  the  rains,  or  the 
-  of  the  mountain  snows,  be- 
mpetuons,  inundating  the  lower 
,  and  sometimes  destroying  the 

of  boats.    The  river  receives 

important  tributaries ;  and 
1  Musnl  and  Baghdad  passes 
reral  ledfres  of  limestone  rocks, 
'orm  rapids  of  greater  or  less 
.nee.  In  the  latter  part  of  its 
it  averages  600  feet  in  width, 
tly  15  or  20  feet  in  depth; 
ring  a  sudden  rise,  flows  about 
les  an  hour;  still,  in  passing 
5  alluvial  plain,  the  current  is 
2ss  than  a  mile  an  hour.  At 
,  between  Baghdad  and  Bas- 
e  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
the  combined  stream  receives 
le  of  Shat-el-Arab,  which  after 
3  of  about  120  miles,  falls  into 
sian  Gulf.  The  whole  courfse 
Tigris,  to  its  junction  with  the 
tes,  has  been  estimated  at  114t> 
and  the  basin  as  enclosing  an 
f  36,000  geographical  square 
The  Tigris  is  navigable  from 
sian  Gulf  almost  as  far  as  Tek- 
tance  of  nearly  600  miles,  to  vcs- 
wing  from  three  to  four  feet  of 

There  is  an  active  commerce 
he  river  between  Basrah  and 
d,  by  means  of  large  country 
rhich  go  in  fleets;  above  the 
ity,  it  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
-om  Mnsul.  The  Euphrates 
rioQ  ascended  the  Tigris  to 
Dokhalah ;  and  the  Euphrates 
'  pasted  from  the  Euphrates  to 
fit  br  the  ancient  canal,  which 
the  former  a  few  miles  above 

and  enters  the  latter  a  short 
low  Baghdad.    However,  the 
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'  nstial  indifference  of  the  Turkish 
government  is  not  only  bringing  about 
the  same  changes  in  the  course  and 
condition  of  the  Tigris,  as  in  those  of 
the  Euphrates,  in  neglecting  to  keep 
up  the  embankments,  bat  has,  by  con- 
tinued misgovernment,  oppression,  and 
neglect,  contributed  to  turn  one  of  the 
most  fertile  countries  in  the  world  into 
a  desert  and  a  wilderness.  The  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  where  stood  Nineveh, 
and  other  populous  cities,  once  tho 
seats  of  high  culture,  and  the  residence 
of  mighty  kings,  are  now  covered  with 
mounds  and  ruins,  the  relics  of  ancient 
greatness.  Such  is  the  desolation, 
that  there  is  scarcely  one  permanent 
settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigrris, 
from  Jezireh  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Baghdad,  with  the  exception  of 
Mnsul  and  Tekrit. — See  Eopuratxs. 

HIEL  =  God  liveth.  A  man  of 
Bethel,  who  rebuilt  Jerico,  notwith- 
standing the  imprecation  denounced 
in  Jo«h.  vi.  26. — See  Abiram. 

HIERAPOLIS=«acrerfciVy.  A  city 
of  Fhrygia,  situated  about  six  miles 
north  of  Laodicea.  (Col.  iv.  18.) 
According  to  Fellows,  the  ruins  of  the 
city  are  extensive ;  among  which  are 
the  remains  of  temples,  churches,  m 
triumphal  arch,  a  theatre,  gymnasium, 
baths,  and  highly  ornamented  sarco- 
phagi. A  village  now  called  Pambuk 
iCa/est= cotton  castle,  stands  amid  the 
ruins.  Hierapolis  was  celebrated  for 
its  warm  springs,  which  hold  in  solu- 
tion carbonate  of  lime,  depositing  in- 
crustations on  anything  with  which 
the  wafers  come  in  contact. 

HIGGAION.  This  word,  rendered 
"  a  solemn  sound,'*  (Ps.  xcii.  3,)  pro- 
perly means  *' murmuring  tones  of 
the  harp.  In  Ps.  ix.  1 6,  the  words 
**  Higgaion  Selah"  appear  to  be  used 
as  a  musical  sign:  instrumental  music, 
pause,  i.  e.,  let  the  instrumental  strike 
up  a  svmphony,  and  singers  pause. 

HIGH  PLACES.  The  Hebrew 
word  bamah,  is  a  general  term,  compre- 
hending mountains  and  hills;  but  in 
£zek.  XX.  29,  it  is  given  as  the  proper 
name  of  a  place ;  while  in  other  pas- 
sages it  is  usually  and  correctly  trans- 
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Uted,  "high  place.**  The  Hebrews, 
like  most  other  ancient  nations,  fre- 
quently offered  sacrifices  upon  high 
placeSf  notwithstanding  the  prohibition 
in  Deut.  xii.  1 — 32,  both  to  Jehorah, 
and  to  idols;  (1  Sam.  ix.  12 — 14;  1 
Kings  iii.  2,  4;  2  Kings  xii.  3;  1 
Ohron.  xvi.  39;)  and  erected  chapels 
thereon,  and  had  ministers  of  the 
sacred  rites.  (1  Kings  xii.  32;  xiii. 
82;  2  Kings  xvii.  29,  32.)  Even 
Solomon,  after  the  erection  of  the 
temple,  and  other  kings,  till  the  time 
of  Josiah,  frequently  sacrificed  on  hills 
and  mountains.  (1  Kings  xi.  7;  2 
Kings  xiv.  4 ;  xv.  4,  35  ;  2  Chron.  xx. 
83 ;  Ezek.  vi.  3 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  30.)  Pro- 
bably the  massive  circular  ruins  on  the 
summits  of  Hermon,  are  the  remains 
of  such  places  of  ancient  idolatrous 
worship.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  7 ;  Ezek.  xvi. 
16;  Am.  v.  8  ) 

HIGH  PRIEST.— See  Priest. 

HIGH- WAY.  Travellers  have  fre- 
quenily  noticed  the  lack  of  roads  in 
Palestine.  Travel  and  transport  being 
all  performed  on  the  backs  of  beasts 
of  burden,  which  usually  move  in 
single  file,  the  most  important  routes 
are  only  marked  by  narrow  winding 
paths ;  and  the  soil  is  often  so  hard  as 
to  take  no  impression  from  the  feet  of 
animals,  so  that  the  eye  of  an  unprac- 
tised traveller  there  perceives,  even 
upon  a  common  thoroughfare,  no  evi- 
dence that  others  have  passed  along 
the  same  way.  No  repairs  are  ever 
made — no  labour  employed  to  remove 
an  obstacle  or  prevent  a  breach.  Dr. 
Olin  says,  **Tne  great  road,  leading 
across  the  plain  from  the  Damascus 
Gate  at  Jerusalem,  has  been  worn  by 
travel  and  washed  by  rains,  till  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  deep  artificial 
trench,  into  which  an  infinite  number 
of  small  rolling  stones  have  been 
gathered  from  the  adjacent  fields.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
where  there  are  no  roads,  there  can 
be  no  wheel  carriages.  I  did  not  see 
80  much  as  a  cart  or  wheel-barrow  in 
the  Holy  Land.  Convenient  artificial 
roads  never  existed  here  to  any  great 
extent,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
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military  roatei   constmcted  by 
Romans  during  their  sway  over  the 
countries."   And  Consal  Moore,  ia ' 
report  on  the  trade  and  commerce    o/ 
Jerusalem,  for  1866,  obsenres,  ^Tiie 
roads  of  the  district — ^between  J&ffa 
and  Jerusalem — are  of  a  most  wretdaeif 
description,  and,  with   the  want  of 
security,  are  the  main  cause  of  the 
poverty  and  general  backwardnen  of 
the  country.    The  formation  of  roadf 
would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  itself 
react  upon  the  country,  and  tend  to 
promote  its  security.    Owing  to  dte 
above  causes,  Tast  and  fertile  pUis* 
are  allowed  to  lie  waste,  or  are  bat  ptf- 
tially  and  poorly  cultivated."    (Ls^* 
xxvi.  22 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  5 ;  Prov.  xtlIT.) 

Hir^EN.— See  Holon. 

H.lLKIAE.=porti<m  of  Jehovah,  t 
A  high  priest  of  the  Hebrews.  (2  Kiogi 
xxii.  4,  8.  12.)  2.  The  father  of  Jere- 
miah. (Jer.  i.  1.)  3.  The  father  of 
Eliakim.  (2  Kings  XTiii.  18,  26;  lu. 
xxii.  20 ;  xxxvi.  3.)  4.  A  descendsnl 
of  Merari.  (1  Chron.  xxvL  11.)  5* 
The  father  of  Gemariah.  (Jer.  xxix. 
3.)  6.  A  descendant  of  MerarL  (J 
Chron.  vi.  45.)  7.  One  who  stood 
with  Ezra  when  he  read  the  Uw. 
(Neh.  viii.  4 ;  xii.  7.) 

HILL-COUNTHY.— See  JuttaE.^ 

HILLEL=z>raise.  The  father  of 
Abtlon.    (Judg.  xii.  18,  15.) 

HILL  OF  GOD.— Sec  GiBBiH. 

HIN  =  a  vesieL  A  measure  of 
liquids,  containing  the  sixth  part  of  * 
bath,  equal  to  about  ten  pints.  (Kob* 
XV.  4,  sq.  XX viii.  5,  7,  14 ;  Ex.  xxix» 
40;  Ez.  iv.  11.)— See  Bath. 

HIND— See  HxRT. 

HINNOM.  A  valley  at  the  foot  of 
the  southern  brow  of  Mount  Zion,  oi 
the  south  and  west  of  Jerasalo0f 
through  which  passed  the  soatbtf* 
boundary  of  Benjamin  and  the  north- 
ern of  Judah,  commonly  called  (^ 
"  Valley  of  the  son  of  HinnoiD*, 
(Josh.  XV.  8 ;  xviu.  16 ;  2  Kingp  xx^ 
10;  Neh.  xi.  80;  Jer.  riL  82;  xix.% 
6.)  The  Greek  geenna,  and  the  fortf* 
**gehinnom"and  **gehenna,''aTeineKV 
different  forms  of  the  Hebrew  nis** 
It  is  now  called  tocu^Je&tmaiiL.  (Httt* 
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2S,  29,  30;  Mark  ix.  43,  45,  47.) 
was  noted  for  the  haman  sacrifices 
re  offered  to  Moloch,  under  some  of 
5  idolatrous  kings;  hence  it  was 
Ued  **  Tophet  "= ^Ac  p/aoe  of  burning. 
er.  TiL  31 ;  xix.  11—14.)  In  allu- 
m  to  this  detested  and  abominable 
ming,  the  later  Jews  applied  the 
me  genhenna,  to  denote  the  place 
fotare  pnr.ishroent,  or  the  fires  of 
IL  Josiah  caused  to  be  carried 
tt  the  filth  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
Chron.  xxriii.  3 ;  2  Kings  xxiii  10 ; 
%k.  xxiii.  37.  39.)  But  we  have  no 
idence  that  the  custom  of  desecrat- 
l  this  place  was  continued  down  to 
B  period  when  our  Saviour  was  upon 
rth,  or  that  perpetual  fires  were  kept 
,  in  order  to  consume  the  offal 
lich  was  deposited  there.  Parts  of 
fi  valley  are  now  under  tillage,  and 
inted  with  olive  and  other  fruit  trees. 
BlRAH=no6i^'/y,  noble  birth.  An 
lollamite.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12.) 
BIRAM  =  no6/ie,  high  born,  1.  A 
itinguished  king  of  Tyre,  contem- 
rary  with  David  and  Solomon.  (2 
m.  V.  11 ;  1  Kings  v.  1 — 18;  ix.  11, 
;  X.  11 ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  1.)  He  is 
10  called  "Huram."    (3  Chron.  ii. 

viii.  2,  18;  ix.  10,  21.)  His  do- 
nion  is  supposed  to  have  extended 
er  the  western  parts  of  the  chain  of 
•banon.    Under  his  reign,  the  city 

Tyre  became  celebrated  for  its 
mmerce  and  magnificence ;  and  the 
si  supplies  he  furnished  to  the  He- 
ew  kings,  show  the  greatness  of  his 
Boarces.  When  David  was  building 
uaelf  a  palace,  Hiram  sent  him 
dar-wood  from  Lebanon,  and  skilful 
tificers.  Hiram  also — unless  we 
ppose  a  second  king  of  the  same 
uae,  which  is  very  probable — f urn- 
lied  Solomon  with  gold,  timber  from 
(banon,  stone,  and  artificers,  for  his 
■gaifieent  buildings,  especially  for 
e  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Hiram  also 
ok  part  in  Solomon's  traffic  to  the 
istem  Seas — which  certainly  could 
«  have  been  undertaken  by  the  He- 
ev  king  without  his  assistance  in 
oviding  ships  and  experienced  mari- 
fi.  An  ancient  monument  of  many 
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large  stones,  traditionally  called  the 
**  Tomb  of  Hiram  *'  still  remains  a  few 
miles  south-east  of  Tyre.  2.  A  cele- 
brated Tyrian  artificer,  the  son  of  a 
widow  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  of  a 
Tyrian  father.  He  was  sent  by  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  as  his  "father,"  i.e., 
master- workman,  to  Solomon,  for 
whom  he  executed  the  principal  work 
in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  as  well 
as  several  of  the  sacred  utensils.  (1 
Kings  vii.  13,  14,  40.)  He  is  called 
"Huram,"  (2  Chron.  ii.  13 ;  iv.  11, 16,) 
and**Hirom."  (1  Kings  vii.  40,  margin.) 

HIROM.— See  Hiram. 

HIRELING.  A  labourer  who  is 
employed  on  hire  for  a  limited  time. 
(Job  vii.  1 ;  xiv.  6.)  By  the  Mosaic 
law,  such  an  one  was  to  be  paid  his 
wages  as  soon  as  his  work  was  over. 
(Lev.  xix.  13.)  The  little  interest 
which  would  be  felt  by  such  a  tem- 
porary labourer,  compared  with  that 
of  the  shepherd  or  permanent  keeper 
of  the  flock,  furnishes  a  striking  illust- 
ration in  one  of  our  Lord's  discourses. 
(John  X.  12,  13)  The  working-day 
in  the  East  begins  with  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  ends  when  it  sets.  The 
parable  in  Matt.  xx.  1 — 14,  is  interest- 
ing, not  only  as  showing  what  were 
the  day's  wages  of  a  labourer  at  this 
period  in  Judea,  "  a  penny,"  t.  e.,  the 
Roman  denarius,  about  sevenpence- 
halfpenny  of  our  money ;  but  also  as 
showing  that  the  salvation  of  the  Gen- 
tiles can  iu  itself  become  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  Jews ;  and,  «s  eternal  life 
is  the  free  gift  of  Goo,  He  has  a  right 
to  give  it  in  whatever  proportions,  at 
whatever  times,  and  on  whatever  con- 
ditions He  pleases. 

HISKIJAHU.— See  Hezekiah. 

HISS.  To  call  any  one  by  a  hiss  or 
whistle^  in  the  manner  of  bee-keepers 
calling  bees,  denotes  power  and  author- 
ity. (Isa.  V.  26;  vii.  18;  Zech.  x.  8.) 
The  term  is  also  used  aa  an  expression 
of  scoin  and  derision.  (1  Kings  ix.  8; 
Job  xxvii.  23;  Jer.  xix.  8;  xxv.  9; 
xlix.  17.) 

HISTORY.  The  Greek  word  M^oreo, 
whence  our  word  history  is  derived, 
signifies  to  ascertain  by  inquiry,  and 
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personal  examination,  to  knovt,  to  kctve 
teen  pcrRon<iny ;  more  usaally  to  nar- 
rate. (1  Chron.  xxix.  29  margin.) 
The  sacred  liecortls  of  the  Hebrews 
are  properly  considered  as  the  only 
sourceA  of  primaeval  history.  Without 
the  records  of  this  people,  what  could 
we  be  able  to  discover  of  the  history 
of  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  deluge, 
the  confusion  ol  languages,  the  disper- 
sion of  mankind,  the  peopling  of  the 
earth,  the  invention  of  the  most  neces- 
sary arts,  the  origin  of  nations,  the 
manners  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  and 
the  sources  of  pagan  traditions  and 
mythology  ?  The  more  indefatigable 
the  industry  which  has  been  employed 
to  trace  the  mazes  of  ancient  tradition, 
and  reconcile  apparent  contrarieties 
of  ancient  history,  the  more  clearly 
has  it  been  discovered  that  the  only 
clue  to  guide  our  steps  in  this  laby- 
rinth of  error  and  uncertainty  is  a 
comparison  with  the  sacred  Records  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  which  thus  stand 
invested  with  all  the  venerable  dignity 
of  the  parent  of  history,  and  the  only 
remaining  monument  of  the  primicval 
world.  The  documentary  monuments 
of  this  nation  extend  from  the  crea- 
tion till  near  the  close  of  the  Christian 
era,  thus  covering  a  space  of  more 
than  four  thousand  years.  **The  his- 
tory contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures,** says  Clinton,  "presents  a  re- 
markable and  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
earlier  accounts  of  the  Greeks.  In 
the  latter  we  trace  with  difficulty  a 
few  obscure  facts  preserved  to  us  by 
the  poets,  who  transmitted  with  all 
the  embellishments  of  poetry  and  fable 
what  they  had  received  from  oral  tra- 
dition. In  the  annals  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  we  have  authentic  narratives 
written  by  contemporaries,  and  these 
writings  under  the  guidance  of  inspira- 
tion. What  they  have  delivered  to  us 
comes  accordingly  under  a  double 
sanction.  Tiiey  were  aided  by  divine 
inspiration  in  recording  facts  upon 
which,  as  mere  human  witnesses,  their 
evidence  would  be  valid.  But  as  the 
narrative  comes  with  an  authority 
irhich  no  other  writing  can  possess, 
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80  in  the  matters  Telated  it  h 
acter  of  its  own.  The  histo 
Israelites  is  the  history  of  n 
interpositions.  Their  passa 
Egypt  was  miracnlons.  Tbei 
into  the  Promised  Land  wai 
ous.  Their  prosperonsand  the 
fortunes  in  that  land,  their  i 
and  their  deliverances,  their 
and  their  captivities,  were  al 
ous.  The  entire  history,  fro 
of  Abraham  to  the  buildii 
sacred  temple,  was  a  series  ol 
It  is  so  much  the  object  of  1 
historians  to  describe  these, 
else  is  recorded.  The  ordin 
and  transactions,  what  consi 
civil  history  of  other  States, 
very  briefly  told  or  omitted  a 
the  incidental  mention  of  t 
being  always  subordinate  to 
design  of  registering  the  exti 
manifestations  of  Divine  po^ 
this  spirit  of  the  Scripture  h 
writers  not  designing  to  g 
account  of  all  transactions, 
to  dwell  on  that  portion  in 
Divine  character  was  marl 
things  which  we  might  desii 
are  omitted,  and  on  many  o 
mere  outline  of  the  history  is 
For  these  reasons  the  hist 
Hebrews  cannot  be  treate< 
history  of  any  other  natioi 
who  should  attempt  to  w 
history,  divesting  it  of  its  i 
character,  would  find  himse 
materials.  Conformably 
spirit  there  are  no  historii 
sacred  volume  of  the  period 
miraculous  intervention  ^ 
drawn.  After  the  declarati 
mouth  of  Maiachi  that  ^a 
should  be  sent  to  prepare 
the  next  event  recorded  b 
spired  writer  is  the  birth  of 
senger.  But  of  the  interyi 
hundred  rears  between  tli 
and  the  completion,  no  accou 
And  this  period  of  more 
hundred  years  between  M 
the  Baptist  is  propeily  the 
tton,  in  the  whole  long  seri 
from  the  birth  of  Abrahi 
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*m  era,  which  is  capable  of 
treated  like  the  history  of  any 
nation.  Miracaloos  aid  -was 
lerefure  no  lonncer  necessary  to 
n  for  their  office,  and  was  ac- 
l\y  withheld.  As  In  the  mate- 
irld  Providence  has  everywhere 
tiooed  the  means  to  the  end, 
ces  being  not  greater  than  the 
n  requires,  so  it  would  seem 
His  spiritaal  communications 
'dinary  aids  are  only  granted 
rdinary  influence  is  insufficient, 
birth  of  the  Messiah  the  great- 
;  the  occasion  demanded  that 
communications,  after  a  sus- 
i  of  four  centuries,  should 
be  made^  and  the  evange- 
nd  apostles  were  armed  with 
itural  gifts  and  powers  ade- 
.0  the  duties  which  they  were 
)rm.- 

riTES.  AtribeofCanaanites, 
led  from  Heth,  a  son  of  Canaan, 
t.  15  ;  XV.  20 ;  Deut.  vii.  1 ; 
.  4.)  The  cuneiform  monn- 
eprcsent  the  Khatta  or  Khatti 
tea  as  the  chief  of  the  Canaan i- 
ses ;  hence,  also,  the  **  kings  of 
Ltites/*  refers  generally  to  all 
naanitish  kings.  (Oen.  xxvii. 
Kings  xt.  1  ;  Ezck.  xvi.  3.) 
:he  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
I  it  appears  that  the  Uittites 
equentiy  at  war  with  the  Egyp- 
id  the  Assyrians.  The  power 
Hittites,  the  number  of  their 
,  and  their  strength  in  charioto, 
esented  in  1  Kings  x.  29;  2 
rii.  6,  is  strikingly  confirmed  by 
:ription  on  the  black  obelisk,  in 
itish  Museum,  where  we  iind 
kings  of  the  Khatti^  allied  with 
nd  Uamath,  and  fighting  against 
ijrians  with  a  force  whose  chief 
h  seems  to  be  chariots. — See 
icrrES. 

IT£S=vi/Za^era.  A  Canaan- 
ople,  anciently  dwelling  at  the 
Uermon  and  Lebanon  ;  (Josh. 
Judg.  iii.  3 ;)  also  at  Shechem 
ibeon.  As  no  Hivite  king  is 
ned,  they  may  have  had  a  re- 
in form  of  goverment ;  or  they 
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may  have  been  subject  to  one  of  the 
Canaanitish  kings.  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2; 
Josh,  xi  19;  2  iSam.  xxiv.  7;  1  King» 
ix.  20.) 

IIIZKIAH  =  Jehnvah  strengthensm 
An  ancestor  of  the  prupbet  J^phaniah* 
(Zeph.  i.  1.) 

HISKUAH.— See  Hbzekiaii. 

HOBAB.— See  Jetiiro. 

HOBAU=AicU(;a,  hiding-pface,  A 
place  to  the  northward  of  Daniascns ; 
(Gen.  xiv.  15;)  by  some  supposed  to  bo 
represented  by  the  modem  Tillage 
Jobar,  by  others  the  small  place  cid- 
led  Burzeh* 

HOD = splendour,  A  descendant  of 
Asher.    (I  Cbron.  vii.  87.) 

HOD AlAH  =prcu8e  ye  Jehovah,  A 
descendant  of  king  David.  (1  Chron. 
iii.  24.^ 

HODAVIAH  =/>ratffe  ye  Jehovah, 
1.  A  descendant  of  Manasseh.  (I 
Chron.  v.  24.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.  (I  Chron.  ix.  7.)  8.  One 
of  the  Levites.  (Ezr.  ii.  40.)  In  the 
margin  he  is  called  ^^Uodevah.**  (Neh. 
vii.  43.) 

HODEVAH.— See  Hodxviah. 

UODESH.— See  Baaba. 

UODlAli  =  splendour  of  Jehovah* 
A  descendant  of  J  udah.  She  is  pro- 
bably called  also  *' Jehudijah"=ce^ 
brated,    (1  Chron.  iv.  1»,  ID.) 

UODlJAH=s/>/en(i(t>tir  oj  Jehovah* 
The  name  of  lour  Levites;  (Neh* 
viii.  7;  ix.  5;  X.  10,  13;)  and  of  one 
who  was  a  chief  of  the  people.  (Neh. 
X.  J  8.) 

HOQLKYi=^partridge.  A  daughter 
of  Zelophehad.  (Num.  xxvi.  33; 
xxvii.  1  ;  xxxvi.  11.) 

UOHAM=whom  Jehovah  impels.  A 
king  of  Hebron.    (Josh.  x.  3.) 

HOLINESS.  This  attribute  denotes 
the  absolute  excellency  of  the  Most 
High,  in  the  infinite  rectitude  of  His 
will,  manifested  in  perpetual  justice, 
in  His  external  relations  to  account- 
able beinjis.  (Fs.  xxii.  3;  xcix.  3 — 9; 
Deut.  xxxii.  4;  Ex.  xv.  11 ;  Isa.  vi.  3.) 
So  also,  the  Messiah  is  called  the 
"Holy  One;"  (Ps.  xvi.  10;  Luke  iv. 
34  ;  Acts  iii.  14  ;)  and  '*  Holy"  is  the 
common  epithet  given  to  the  eternal' 
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It.  then.  Const  Ure*  in  the  beiierer, 

the  MwTer  is  bolj ;  aad,  ia  so  far  at 

Ohms,  rather  thao  the  leoewed  oatMrv, 

^  the  prcndiag  adintr  within,  the 

belieTer  caaBot  coouut  sia.    (GaL  iL 

SO :   1  John  iiL  9.)     Holiaeii  is  the 

fMadatioa  of  happiaewaad  the  hasisof 

tfttcduenitr.    IttsBOtoalrthepriTikge 

of  ev«rT  b<li«wr.  bu  abo  his  impera- 

ttrv  ca:r:  y^l  P«»r  L  16:)  aad  it  is 

ab«^>Iut«l5  MiWBtial  to  the  eojoTveat 

^  k\<fd  h<r«  and  hereafter.    (Ueh.  xiL 

14.^     I:t  clw  followiaff  Greek  words. 

ixvamtt^e  *.a  the  New  T^stameat.  ktli- 

ac-ct  «ovnf  $  :o  be  the  faadaaeatal  idea: 

*^  A*  u'l^trvs '^ = p«ne,  tmsutfalate*  leiH 

^nf*i  "  pure : '  y  Matt.  r.  S:  Rom.  2dr. 

20  :  :  Tio   i:u  S> :  Tltas  i.  15:  Heb.  x. 

Si:^     i=a    -cwAtt."    ;Lake  xL  41.) 

•^  .i  mi'.sti'ut "  =  *-  aa^Mtted.'*    (  Heb.  riL 

Jt«;  V  ;.  4:  Jdaw9  r.  ??:  I  Peter i. 4.) 

**-4yiu8* = pare«  ciuste«  cieaa.  reodered 

•^efefefcr;-    ^i  Cor.  riu  II:'*    pare;* 

O  r.».  Y.  :»:  I  Joha  ut.  ;»:  JaMS 

i »   I  r  i"^  aad  •*  tf \a*«.*    ^i  Cor.  x».  S: 

Tiw*  i;.  * :  I  iVter  iii.  *  >    ^  Mw* 

=pcoask  ioir,  nr»i«re«i  "-holT:*  (1 

T^au  tu  ;^ :  t^ta«  i.  $ :  He^  ^  9lS : 

K*r,  XV,  4  ;*  **  M4y  *^»*  =  '*  V  Acta  ii 


.':  Mi::,  iv.  -:A::<  vi.  !:3: 
of  ('  -:-::.!':>.  Acts  ix. 
j  pare  Dan.  vii.  21  :  vi  i.  2 
that  which  is  to  be  c^nfra 
with  all  honoar,  and  prim, 
speet  to  God.  ( Joha  xr 
1 49 ;  Ber.  ir.  8;  Boes.  i 
7S;lCor.nL  17.)  Then 
fmrity  beiag  added  to  this, 
deecites  that  which  is  f  re* 
and  Tiee,  or  from  aetna 
(I  Pet.  i.  15;  IJoha  ii.  i 
SO;  Eph.L4;  1  Cor.  rii 
lit  II.)  So  the  cons 
caHed  "holj:"  (2  Pet. 
the  calUag  or  iaritatioi 
iaasaiach  as  it  is  aa  im 
life  of  holiness.  (3  Tim 
SA^rcnncATios. 

HOLON=jaa^.    I.  A 

dah :    (Josh   xr.  51 ;   xa 

called  ""HOen."  (1  Chron 

A  cxtT  of  the  Moabites, 

Jordan.  (Jer.  xlriii.  SI.) 

HOLT  Cnr.— See  Je 

HOLY  DAT.-See  Fk 

HOLT6HOST.— See  S 

HOLT  LAND.— See  C 

HOLT  OF  HOLIEa 


^      V    ^frh 


«T  .  ...k 


....^  «N»   i<  ««    lk^«\  *•.<  i  .aILmI  ^Hd 


ACMM. 

HOMAMsrd^sfrwtioa. 
aat  of  Esaa:  (1  Chron. 


ki»  »  /a^m  «. 


HOO 


HOP 


r.    Palestine  was  a  conntiy 
rith  milk  and  bonej.**  (Dent. 

Ps.  Ixxxi.  16.)  There  are 
lew  words  rendered  **  honej^ 
nslators.  1.  i>e6e«A=honej 
fodg.  ziT.  8 ;  Ler.  zi.  2  ;  1 
26,  27,  29,  43;  ProT.  xti. 
13 ;)  also  *'wild  honey,"  i.  e., 
bees.  (Dent,  xxxii.  13 ;  Ps. 
;  Matt.  iii.  5 ;  Mark  i.  6.) 
term  is  also  used  for  honey 
syrvfj  i.  e.,  the  newly-ex- 
.ice  of  grapes,  mustf  boiled 
he  half  or  third  part,  now 
andmach  used  by  all  classes 
nent  with  their  food.  (Gen. 
ilx.  iii.  8,  17;  xiii.  5;  xxxiii. 
.24;  Num.  xiii.  27;  Ezek. 

This  term  is  also  rendered 
[2  Chron.  xxxi.  5 ;  margin.) 
dyaar  properly  designates 
of  bees.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27; 
r.  1.)  3.  The  word  nopeth 
mey  that  drops,  usually  as- 
ith  the  tuph  or  "comb,'  i.e., 
iping  from  the  combs.  (Ps. 
rov.  V.  3  ;  xxir,  13 ;  xxvii. 
ig  ir.  1 1.)  Milk  and  honey 
g  the  chief  dainties  in  the 
s,  as  they  are  now  among 
in;  and  butter  and  honey 
mtioned  among  articles  of 
u  vii.  15.)  The  ancients 
y   instead   of  sugar.     (Ps. 

ProT.  xxiv.  13;  xxv.  16, 
account  of  its  fermenting 
ney  was  not  permitted  to 
on  the  altar  of  the  Lord. 
I.)  As  it  is  coupled  with 
this  prohibition,  it  would 
totint  to  an  interdiction  of 
ir  and  sweet.  The  first 
different  kinds  of  honey, 
ere  presented  for  the  support 
ei^ts.    (2   Chron.  xxxi.  5 ; 

11;  Luke  xxir,  42;  Bev. 

-SeeTuBBAK. 

There  are  several  Hebrew 
slated  *'hook."  1.  Mazleg, 
kind  of  fork  for  turning  the 
n  the  fire.  (I  Sam.  ii.  13, 
:xTii.  3.)  2.  Mazmerah,  a 
ife,  weeding  hook*  (Isa.  ii. 


4 ;  xvti.  6 ;  Mic.  ir.  8.)  8.  Tzannahf  m 
hook  fixed  on  a  pole.  (Am.  iv.  2.)  4. 
Hhahh,  a  hook  or  ring  inserted  into  the 
nostrils  of  animals.  ^2  Kings  xix.  28  ;. 
Isa.  xxxTii.  29.)  5.  Hhakkah,  a  hook^ 
angle,  bit.  TJob  xli.  1 ;  Isa.  xix.  8.)  6. 
iStr,,  a  hook  for  fishing,  also  a  pot^ 
caldron.  (Am.  iv.  2.)  7.  Vav^  a  nng, 
clasp,  or  hook.  (Ex.  xxvi.  82, 37;  xxxviil. 
19.)  8.  Shqpatcutn,  hooks  or  rings, 
or  perhaps  italU  where  the  sacrificial 
victims  were  secured.   (Ezek.  xl.  43.) 

HOPE.  The  desire  and  expecta- 
tion of  some  good,  attended  with  the 
possibility,  at  least,  of  obtaining  it. 
Hence  hope  is  properly  a  compound 
emotion,  made  up  of  a  cfesire  for  an 
object,  and  an  expectation  of  obtaining 
it.  No  passion  seems  to  be  more  natural 
to  man  than  hope,  and  considering 
the  numerous  troubles  with  which  he 
is  encompassed,  none  is  more  neces- 
sary ;  for  life,  without  hope,  would  ha 
a  heavy  and  spiritless  thing,  and  per- 
haps hardly  to  be  borne  ;  whereaa 
hope  infuses  strength  into  the  mind, 
and,  by  so  doing,  lessens  the  burdens 
of  life.  Hope  is  the  third  element  of 
Christian  life  and  character.  As  faith  is 
the  receptive,  and  lovt  the  responsive 
act  of  the  soul  in  regard  to  Divine 
gracCf  they  produce  that  good  hope^  as 
a  real  looking  for  and  inward  certainty 
of  the  enjoyment  of  all  necessary  goo^ 
both  in  time  and  in  eternity,  founded 
on  the  promises,  relations,  and  per* 
fections  of  God,  and  on  thia  full  and 
free  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Faith  is  the  root,  love  the 
fruitful  branches,  and  hope  the  crowa 
of  the  Christian  tree,  rearing  its  head 
to  the  very  heavens.  Hope  is  attend- 
ed with  ^'patience,"  (Rom.  viii.  24,  25,) 
and  "purity."  (I  John  iii.  2,  3.)  It  is 
called  "lively;"  (1  Pet.  i.  3;)  "good;'* 
(2  Thes.  ii.  16p  "joyfol;''(Rom.  v.2;J 
and  "sure."  (Heb.  vi.  19;  Bom.  v.  25.^ 
— See  Anchor. 

HOPHNl=^^A<cr.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Eli.  (I  Sam.  i.  3;  ii.  34;  iv.  4.) 

HOPHRA.  A  king  of  Egypt,  con- 
temporary  with  Zedekiah,  king  of 
Jndah,  and  Nebuchadneszar,  king  of 
Babylon.      He   is   indentified   with 


noB 


HOB 


• 

ii 


!-?,   a- i   :-c  r*iT^=i«icrs»  IH: 

r     ,  :.i  :.-■•  e  rt  ^.zl  :»tr-:T-ijiv 


The  Crst  c;.*-«c:  r  r:=*?e  %w\  i_f-, 
l:;r:^.  is  .eid    *s  .     i*L  r;o'i  lIvpKa 

fori'i-i  tn  .."  ar.ce  w.:fa  Zr.:ck:«h 
t;i.\  .5:  Ncb.ch^  i'.rzzar.  arid  Lis  *j- 
takc  w  rli  arj  Kjvji.an  arniv  con- 
itram;-!  the  Cii.^Iucaris  to  raise  the 
§ie-,:e  •  f  Jcru*dleMi.  bui  thev  »oo3  re 
tnriieJ  a!i<i  took  a:.d  de-Troveaxheciir. 
(JcT.  xxx%ii.  5 — 11.^  The  niO!r.ertarT 
ai'J,  an  i  the  dan;:cr  of  I'lacinj  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Hophra.  led  the 
pruj/'jc*  to  compare  the  E^jpiian*  to 
"n  v:.iff  of  rceii  fo  the  hon*e  of  Israel." 
(Ezck.  xxix.  3:  C.  7.)  Tliis  irrogan: 
DJoiiHrcii.  \\]i(/:ii  ttie  prr-phet  sfieaLs  of 
^s  "the  ;:redt  drapon  that  Kelh  in  the 
xiiid*t  of  liis  rivjrs,*'  was  the  la>t  of  the 
ancient  Piiaraohs.  He  was  deposed 
b«  lis  jr-T.ei  al.  AmJisis.  and  his  coimirr 
w:!$.sui'jii;:a;c'd  jiy theChaliicAns.  (Jer. 
xliv.  Z\).)  Jlenceforwaid  there  wa5 
**no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of 
Kffvpt/*  (Ezek.  xxix.  3.  19  20;  xxx. 
33.)  Atiia-is.  who  succeeded  llophra^ 
being  of  low  birth,  tiid  not  inhirit  the 
kingdom,  but  reipie<i  on  behalf  of  a 
foreign  lord.  He  was  not  propirly  kin|r, 
but  onlv  a  vicerov.  (.Jcr.  xlii.  14— 
22;  xliii*.  1—13;  xliv.  1—30;  xlvi.  13— 
28;  Ez-k.  xxix.  1—21;  xxx.  1-2C; 
xxxi.  1 — 18:  xxxii.  1 — 32.) 

\\0\l  =  u,ounUiin.  1.  A  mountain 
of  Aiiibia  Pi'tra?.  on  the  routines  of 
IdumcH.  and  forming  prirr  of  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Scir  or  Edom.  It  lay 
about  mid^Miy  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  uKlanitic  Gulf  of  the  Ked 
Sea  ;  and  ut  iis  eastern  foot  lay  the 
ancient  city  of  Pcira.  (Xuni.  xx.  22, 
21);  xxxiii.  37 — 3:».)  The  mountain 
now  identified  with  Mount  Hor  is  the 
ino«5r  con<:picuous  iii  the  whole  range 
of  Mount  Si'ir ;  its  height  is  4800  feet 
above  the  Medirernmenn,  and  it  b^ars 
tixeuomeofJe^e/  JSehy  lIai-un=Mouni , 
870 


of  tbe  Propbet  Aaron.   Iti  fom  U  & 
c<  -lit  :7TecB*Ariy  troncated,  hinngtbrM 
TA^z-d  }H>inu  or  peaks;  of  vhichthit 
I*;]  izie  noRh-eaft  is  the  highest,  and 
ha«  n.on  it  the  llvbammedan  ^elj 
'•r  :omb  cf  Aaron.    The  Wely  Xel^ 
Haran  ofoa  the  tammitf  is  Doibing 
dn-.Teni  from  other  Arab  toiobs of 
s:i:]i:f.  which  are  so  romroon  upon  the 
'  n.oani«inf  and  hills  of  Palestiue.  The 
.  Tjev  from  the  sammic  of  the  edifice  ii 
very  extensive  in  every  direction.  Ii 
;  Deur.  X.  6.  Aaron  is  said  to  hare  d=ed 
j  at  M  <scra,  vhich  was  the  sution  close 
'  by  Moant  Hor,  whence  he  ascended 
I  the  mount  and  died.    2.  The  majestic 
!  n  in  hem  peak  of  Lebanon,  theUtiest 
moanraiii  in  Syria;  called  in  the  He- 
bre<r  Z/or- Aa-J&arr=  the  mountain  of  tbs 
mountain.  (Num.  xx&ir.  7.  8.) 

HOIIAM  =  ibeiV/Zif,  or  wcuutaineer. 
A  Canaaniti>h  king  who  duels  at 
Gexfr.  (Josh.  x.  S3.) 

UOREB =rfry,  divert.  The  pencTiI 
name  of  the  whole  range  or  cluster  of 
munntains,  lying  nearly  in  the  centra 
of  the  peninsula  which  stretches  be- 
tween the  two  Gulfs  of  the  K-.k!  Seii 
of  which  Sinai  was  a  particular  samniiti 
S.>  also,  the  Arabs  now  apply  thenaofl 
JcUI-ct-  Tur  to  the  whole  central  graft' 
iie  and  porphyry  region ;  while  tlie 
particular  mountain  peaks  which  T\A 
high  over  the  range  are  c:dled  by  dif- 
ferent names.  The  range  of  Horcl^ 
which  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
masses,  spreads  over  an  exiensirt 
field,  exhibiting  rugged  and  venerable 
mountains,  stem,  naked,  splintered 
peaks  and  ridges,  from  1200  to  1500 
feet  in  height.  Some  of  the  particalar 
mountain  peaks  are  of  indescribably 
grandeur,  rising  in  frowning  inajestT 
high  above  the  entire  range.  J**** 
Musa  has  an  elevation  of  7000  fe^'i 
Jebel  Serbal,  6760  feet ;  Jehel  K«- 
therin,  870;>  feet;  and  Um  Sbsootf 
attains  an  altitude  of  9300  feet.  Shrubi 
and  tufts  of  herbs  are  found  in  tw 
valleys  and  ravines ;  and  the  valley* 
whicii  the  ancient  convent  is  eitnatcd 
is  an  oasis  of  beauty  amid  scenei  w 
the  sternest  desolation.  In  the  Mosaic 
writings  Horeb  never  appears  tf  * 


tii.on  tbe  olbcr  hind,  is  b1«&]'i  > 
tie  mannt&iD  of  the  ran  fie  ol  Horob. 
tmunnuin  of  Sinai  and  iu  wilder- 
I  an  (list inguii tied  as  the  theatre 
Tciiil  that  liMik  place  in  [he  dUtrict 
lureb;  and  the  whole  oC  Horeb  ii 
ni '  the  nodnUiin  of  God ;"  which 
iTniitian,  nevenheleis,  ia  onl;  ap- 
ible  IU  the  whole,  on  account  of 
1  transpired  od  part  of  it,  Sinai, 
iii.  1,  J2;  if.  27;  xrii.  6;  nviii. 


d  tlie 

]>ukL-n  uf  B*  occunrinK  un  Borcb, 
h  are  doicribed  a«  Inken  place  on 
i.    (l>Gut.i.2;  Ti.l9i  iv.  10,11; 

ix.  a  ;  ^*iii.  Iti  i  xxix.  1.)  Later 
nl   wiiiera  cni|iluj  bulb   namei ; 

■Hureb;"  (1  Kin(!i  Tiii.  9;  Xtx. 

Ciiron.  V.  lU)  r«.  cvi,  19;  Mai. 
0  and  "Sinii."  (Jud)t.  v,  6;  Ps. 
i.  8,  ]  7.)     In  the  New  Tealaiueni, 

ic|<rvWntddr.     (Acta  Tii.  SO,  38; 

iv.  34.  25.)  'Tbe  same  is  the  caae 
ti;:bi)u[  tin  writings  of  Joaephua. 
lure  mndtrii  lime*,  and  ever  since 

ccn'sde^  the  a|i|>licu[ion  of  the 
«■  Sjndi  *nd  Hureb  to  the  par- 
i*r  niuuntnin*  or  peaks  has  Tnried 
itif  among  iruvellcrt  in  ttiis  regiuD. 


HOB 

MO  "Hori;"  (Gen.  xjtxvi  80 ;>  nd 
'■Horiros"(Deut.ii.12,a2;)deai(matef 
a  people  who  anciently  dwelt  in  Moant 
Seir,  and  were  afterward*  driven  oat 
b;  the  Edomitei.  The;  were  divided 
iiitoaeventribei.  (Geu.  xxxvL  20— 
2a.)— See  Lnu. 

HORITES — See  Horniia. 

EOItMAIl=a  /{tnjli-:g.  plan  dato- 
lattd.  A  roval  aty  of  the  CnnaHniie*^ 
Bfterward*  assigned  to  the  tribe  ol 
Simeon.  (Num.  xiv.  45;  xxi.  Si 
Dent.  T.  44 ;  Jush.  xii.  U ;  xix.  4.) 
It  was  ancieniW  ciilicd  '■  ZephBth"= 
<ratch-towtT.  (Judg.  i.  IT.)  It  w>* 
prubabir  aitnatcd  near  Ihu  difficult 
pais,  itill  called  "  ei-Sii[Hir=a  tode, 


'AmE\i=dta,ted.    Apli 
i:  uf  Napbiali ;  (Josh.  xix.  ao;) 
•Ml  the  Tel   with   ruins  in   ttie 
'mains  west  of  tbe  Lake  llulelt. 
iOR.HAGlD-GAI).— See  Gud- 

lUUf  =  a  dtceJlfr  in  crrctnt.  1. 
'grandson  of  Scir;  ntiose  name 
derived  from  that  of  his  raee— 

btan.  i.  39.)    2.  A  detcendant  o( 
(nn.    (Num.  xiii.  5.) 
ORIMSs  trs^/ooFjiMs,   diBtllirt   ia 
Ttt.  Thet«nnWori.r«ndered"Ho- 
if  (Gen.  xiT.  6;  xxxvt.    ZO,  21, 


Brrian  ladr.  win  U»  barn. 
HORN  Tbii  term  is  frcqaentlf 
used  in  Scripture  ai  the  symbol  of 
tlrenglh.tiiislil.poictr;  tbe  imaEO  being 
drawn  from  animals  which  used  their 
boms  as  a  defence.  (Ps.  xviii.  2; 
Ixxv  10;  Luke  i.  tiO;  Am.  vi.  ISj  Jer. 
xlviii.  £3;  Lam.  ii.  S.)  Hence,  to 
"exalt"  the  horn  of  any  one,  is  to 
streii|nlien  him,  to  increase  his  power 
and  dignity,  (I  Sum.  ii.  10;  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  17;  xcii.  10;  cxiviii.  14; 
Luni.  ii.  17;  Fo.  Ixxxix.  Si;  txii.  'J; 
L  Sam.  Ii.  1.)  T" 'lift  upone*  horn,* 
is  tu  be  proud ;  (Ps.  xxxv.  4.  6 ;)  "  to 
lb  rust  it  into  tbeduai,"  is  to  lie  humbled. 
(Job  xii.  16.)  In  prophelic  vi«ion, 
•'  boms"  are  put  iropicaily  for  iti'aya, 
noneifol  princes,  kingdonia.  Tbe  "lau 
hnrna"  are  the  symbols  of  the  ten 
Syrian  kings  which  UMe  out  of  tba 


It»r  harnf  orlintcdoDMof  Atexandei'i 
taeceuon ;  >nd  the  litilB  born  denote! 
Anliocboi  Epiphanei.  (Din.  til  T, 
S,  H ;  Tiii.  8,  i!2.)  la  Hib.  iii.  t,  ih« 
Urra  "bonu"  denowi  rayi  of  light. 
■■Homi  ol  iToTj,"  de*ifrnM«  elephiDU' 
luaki.  (Eiek.  xKTii.  16.)  Tbe  term 
"  bont"  KM  also  Dwd  tor«at,iNmIt 
o(  a  hill  or  monnuin.  (Iw.  t.  1 ; 
■targiu.)  Tbe  "  homi  of  tbenlur" 
were  ■anelnaries,  to  which  tbe  (np- 
plienU  Bed  for  safelT.  (Pi.  cxvlii. 
ST.)  Uonii  o[  metal  were  loine- 
tlmei  worn  bj  warriori  on  their  caps 
or  helmeu,  as  a  iTmbol  of  power, 
•uthorily.  oritrtngtn.  (Dent,  xxxili. 
IT ;  1  Kinm  zxij.  11 ;  2  Chron.  xviii. 
100  Some  of  ibe  femalei  of  Mannt 
Iiebanon  and  Tyre,  wear  on  their  foro- 
liaadi  tbe  tanfour  or  bom,  which  givei 
them  a  wild  and  fierce  appean 
Thii  appendage  to  the  bead-dre 
madeoF  piute-board,  lin,  tilrer,  or  gold, 
accordinglotbe  wealth  □(  the  diffei 
clmses.  Tbii  conical  tube  is  gene- 
Tall;  the  diitintpiitibed  badge  of  wife- 
hood. Mr.  Graham  lavi,  aome  of 
them  are  more  than  one  English  vard 
in  length.  Tbe  rank  ii  indicated  bj 
tbe  length ;  tbe  nobler  the  ladf,  the 
longer  the  bom.  A  long  veil  deaccni' 
from  the  horn;  and  thia  incommod 
ous  appendage  is  not  alwaji  ihron 

HORNET.  The  Hebrew  woi 
biroA,  rendered  "  hornet, "  lignifiea 
CollectiTely  homtiii,  maipt,  so  called 
from  ilrikirtg,  i.  e.,  ilinging.  (Ex.  xxiii. 
2BiDeat.vii.20;jDab.]cxiv.l2.)  Some 
anderatand  tbe  term  "  homecs,"  aa  a 
■Tmbol  oE  the  terror,  panic,  sent  from 
Ood  upon  the  enemy,  (Uen.  xxxr.  S,) 
by  which  they  were  agitated  and  put 
to  flight,  ai  il  »anj(  tu  madness.  (Ex. 
xxiii.  27,  28  ;  Ueul.  rii.  20,  23.)  How- 


BOKONAIHsAM  m 
Hoabitisb  eilr.  (Isk.  zi 
xlTiil.  8,  S,  SI.)  Tbo  tubal 
callod  "Horonina."    (Nab. 


AajrUo  lianniua 
HORSE.  Honea  appei 
been  originallr  derived  by 
tiaat,  from  higt  Asia.  (Oei 
Ex.  ijt.  3  ;  Dent.  x»ii.  16.) 
brews  employed  SRveral  te 
note  this  animal.  iSiu— ahi 
xlix.  ITj  Josh.  XL  4;  Job: 
juiaA=a  mare;  (Sol.  So 
a&ii'n'n= strong  ones,  mtgt 


.-  (Jer 
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piinuh=a  horse  for  ridin) 
(1  Kings  i».  26;  Eiek.xxvi 
ii.  *;  f.a.xxviii.a8;)  ™ta 
of  a  fleeter  race,  n  net. 
(Hie.  i.  13;  1  Kings  ir.  28 
beast  for  riding,  a  chariot, 
and  the  warrion  who  ill 
chariots;  (In*,  xii.  7;  xxii. 
riit.  1 ;  X.  18 ;  S  Kings  ii 
DiEul-=s  mare.  (Est.  Tiii. 
patriarchs  did  not  pone 
and  after  the  departure  i 
brews  from  Egypt,  JeboTnl 
forbade  theii 


(Den 


0  tbe  lit! 


thatJehoTahempluyedihiiwell-knowQ 
•nd  terrific  insect  in  driring  oat  the 
Hivitet,  Canaanitas  and  Hlliites,  from 
before  the  Bebrewa.  .Allan  relates 
that  tbe  Phaseliin,aPhenician  people, 
were  driven  from  their  locality  by 
waijiti — not  nnlikelv  the  same  event 
which  took  place  la  the  daji  of  Joshua. 


16.)  The 
n  by  oxen  in  i 
(.iNum.  Til.  8.)  Horses 
chariots  were  used  by  the 
and  Syrians;  bnClheHcbre 
or  ham-strnng  the  bom 
enemies.  (Josb.  xi.  t,  6, 
viii.  4)  Solomon  was  th 
e'tabtished  a  cavalry  force 
Hebrews;  he  tl*o  carried 
in  horses  "out  iif  all  land 
benefit  of  the  crown.    In 


;re  principally  used  in  tlie 
•ts.  (Ex.  ::iV,  H,  2:\.)  In 
ircd  });itllc-sccncs  rcprcsciit- 
victories  of  Sesostris  over 
Central  Asia,  the  enemy's 
i  well  as  the  foreign  allies 
,  are  abundantly  supplied 
?8,  both  for  chariots  and  for 
The  Assyrian  monuments 
epresentations,  one  of  which 
caTalry,  of  chariots,  with  war- 
ding upright:  **  their  horses 
r  than  the  leopards,  and  are 
e  than  the  evening  wolves." 
;  Neh.  iii.  3 ;  Hos.  xiv.  3 ; 
ii.  6 ;  xxvii.  20.)— See  Cha- 

E-LEECH.  The  Hebrew 
:ak  signifies  a  leech,  blood- 
thont  reference  to  distinc- 
pecics.  (Prov.  xxx.  15.) 
ews  do  not  appear  to  have 
of  the  leech  for  medicinal 
The  lake  Bbket'Cr-Ram, 
it  Phiala,  about  three  hours 
naSf  the  ancient  Caisarea 
is  said  to  be  so  crowded 
hes,  that  a  man  can  gather 
;ven  8000,  in  a  day;  while 
lin  at  Banias  is  not  infested 
le  leech.  This  reptile  is  so 
blem  of  insatiable  rapacity 
ce,  that  it  is  said  to  have 
ightcrs,  crying  give,  give," 
iable. 

SMEX.— See  Chaiiiot.'' 
3=a  refuge,  1.  A  plnce 
ibe  of  Asher.  (Josh.  xix. 
I  descendant  of  Merari.  (1 
i.  38  ;  xxvi.  10.) 
^NA  =  save  now,  A  He- 
rd of  joyfnl  acclamation, 
le  cried  "Hosannah  to  the 
>avid**=6€  now  propitious  to 
of  David,  as  Jesus  entered 
73 


])r()])iiet  C'l  l:.j-lirain),  tlie  son  tit  iiern. 
He  lived  in  Samaria,  and  as  lie  "\\;;s 
c(eval  with  .Jerobuam  ii.,  kin^  of  Israel, 
Uzziah,  Jotliam,  Ahaz,  and  Hezckiah, 
kings  of  Judah,  we  may  infer  that  he 
was  the  younger  contemporary  of 
Amos,  and  that  his  prophecy  embraced 
a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years,  from  B.C. 
785-724 ;  as  Shalmanezer  is  mentioned 
as  having  already  entered  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  (Hos.  x.  14.)  The  first  three 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Hosea  contain 
a  series  of  symbolical  representations, 
directed  against  the  idolatries  of  Israel. 
The  chapters  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
denunciations  against  Israel,  and  espe- 
cially Samaria,  for  the  worship  of  idols 
which  prevailed  there.  The  general 
idea,  in  the  Divine  directions  to  the 
prophet,  seems  to  be  that  the  whole  is  a 
figurative  or  parabolic  representation 
or  illustration  of  the  consequences  of 
the  faithle^^s  conduct  of  the  nation  to- 
wards Jehovah.  (Hos  i.  2 ;  iii.  1.) 
Apostacy  is  described  as  whoredom  and 
adultery,  aiid  the  same  representation 
is  carried  through  the  remaining  chap- 
ters, thougii  not  with  equal  prominence. 
Nor  can  it  be  without  good  reason  that 
prophet  mentions  Gomer,  propably  tlic 
daughter  of  Diblaim,  a  Avoraan  gene- 
rally known  at  the  time  for  her  pro- 
fligacy, acting,  perhaps,  a  prominent 
part  in  the  orgies  of  the  idolatrous 
Israelites.  The  names  mentioned  by 
Hosca  are  mere  personifications  of 
abstract  ideas,  relating  to  the  manner 
in  which  Jehovah  will  act  towards  the 
nation.  The  first  and  third  chapters 
are  written  in  prose.  The  remainder 
of  the  book  is  poetical,  although  the 
parallelism  is  not  always  carefully 
preserved.  Eichhorn,  describing  the 
style  of  Hosea,  says,  "  The  elocution 
of  the  prophet  resembles  a  garlands 
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composed  of  a  muUiplicitjr  of  flowen. 
PiguFQS  are  entwined  with  figures; 
comparisons  interwoven  with  com- 
parisons ;  metaphors  strung  on  meta- 
phors. He  plucks  a  flower  and  throws 
It  down,  in  order  directly  to  pluck 
another.  Like  a  hee  he  flies  from 
one  flower-bed  tO'  another,  that  he 
may  suck  his  honey  from  their  varied 
juices.  Naturally  it  follows  that  his 
flgurcs  sometimes  form  strings  of 
pearls  ;  often  he  is  forced  to  approach 
to  allegory;  often  he  sinks  down  in 
obscuritv." 

HOSEN.  The  Chaldee  word  pat- 
tish^  rendered  '*  hosen,"  probably  sig- 
nities  an  under  garment,  perhaps 
drawers.  The  word  sarabala,  rendered 
**  coats,"  may  signify  either  long  and 
wide  trowserSy  such  as  are  still  worn 
by  the  Orientals,  or  mantles.  The 
word  cafhela^  rendered  **hats,"  desig- 
nates turhnnsy  or,  perhaps,  palliumSy 
cloaks.     (Dan.  iii.  21,  27.) 

IiOSHAIAU=whom  JeAoi'oA  help- 
eth.  1.  A  man  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii. 
32.  2.  The  father  of  Jezaniah.  (Jer. 
xlii.  1.^  3.  The  father  of  Azariah. 
(Jer.  xliii.  2.) 

HOSlIAMA=whom  Jehovah  hear- 
eth.  A  descendant  of  king  David. 
(1  Chron.  iii.  18.) 

HOSIIEA  =  deliverance,  safety.  1. 
The  son  of  Elah,  and  the  last  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  He  conspired  against 
Pekah,  his  predecessor,  and  slew  him 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah ;  but  he  did  not  ascend  the 
throne  till  the  twelfth — or  as  some 
conjecture,  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
same  reign,  after  an  anarchy  is  sup- 
posed to  have  continued  for  nine  years, 
from  B.C.  739  to  730.  (2  Kings  xv. 
30.)  Hence  the  twentieth  year  of 
Jotham  seems  to  mean  *'In  the  fourth 
year  of  Ahaz,  in  the  twentieth  year 
after  Jotham  had  begun  to  reign.  (2 
Kings  XV.  30.)  Hoshea  imprudently 
attempted  to  shake  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke ;  he  imprisoned  the  Assyrian 
officer  who  was  appointed  to  collect 
the  tribute,  and  formed  a  fruitless 
alliance  with  So,  king  of  Egypt.  Upon 
this  Shalmanezer  laid  siege  to  Samaria, 
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and,  after  three  years,  guned  P<>»e^ 
sion  of  the  city  and  dettroyea  it,  m 
the  ninth  year  of  Hoahea't  reign,  i.c> 
721.    (2  Kings  xt.  29,  30 ;  xvil  I-* 
6 ;  XTiii.  1,  9,  10,  11 ;  Im.  xxx.1-7.) 
2.  A  ruler  of  the  Ephraimites  nnder  \ 
David.    (1  Chron.  xxvii.  20.)   8.0i» 
of  the  Levltea.    (Neh.  x.  23.)-4.  See 
Joshua. 

HOSPITALITY.  The  Mosaic  Uw 
Aade  express  provision  for  the  ese^ 
cise  of  nospitality.  (Lev.  xix.  83; 
Deut.  xiv.  29.)  It  was  considered! 
privilege  to  grant  a  stranger  ente^ 
uinment  (G^n.  xviiL  3 ;  xix.  2 ;  £& 
ii.  20 ;  Judg.  xiii.  15 ;  xix.  21.)  hi 
soon  as  he  arrived  he  was  farniiM 
with  water  to  wash  his  feet;  (Gea 
xviii.  4 ;  xix.  2 ;  1  Tim.  v.  10 ;  i^ 
ceived  a  supply  of  needfnl  food  te 
himself  and  beast;  (Ghen.  xviiL  S; 
xxiv.  25  ;  Ex.  ii.  20 ;  Judg.  xix.  SOJ 
enjoyed  courtesy  and  protection  fna 
his  host ;  (Gen.  xix.  5  ;  Josh,  il  2; 
Judg.  xix.  23;)  and  did  not  depiit 
empty-handed.  (Judg.)  xix.  6.)  Tin 
case  of  Sisera,  decoyed  and  slain  )ff 
Jael,  was  indeed  a  gross  infractioa  m 
the  rites  and  duties  of  hospitali^} 
(Judg.  iv.  18 — 21 ;)  but  the  prow 
lity  is  that  sh&was  moved  by  a  Divne 
impulse  to  execute  the  deed  she  did* 
The  neglect  of  hospitality  wss  eo 
sidered  discreditable;  Mid  anviattf^ 
ference  with  the  comfort  and  pi**! 
tection  of  a  guest  was  treated  tf* 
wicked  outrage.  (Job  xxxi.  32;  Gii- 
xix.  4—11.)  In  the  New  Tcstams" 
also,  the  practice  of  hospitality  is  ^; 
joined.  (Mark  x.  40,  42  ;  Rom.  s**, 
13 ;  1  Tim.  ui.  2  ;  v.  19  ;  Tit.  L  8;| 
Pet.  iv.  9.)  And  the  Apostle.  i» 
reference  to  this  duty,  says,  **^ 
thereby  some  have  entertaineci  »br* 
unawares."  (Heb.  xiii.  1 ;  Gen.  x^ 
1 ;  xix.  1.)  At  the  great  nationilft^, 
tivals  no  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem  Cfli'. 
sidered  the  house  his  own;  ef<^ 
house  swarmed  with  strangers;  s>^| 
probably  a  large  proportion  of  vifiti''  | 
had  to  'be  content  with  such  shetoj 
as  tents  could  afford.  On  one  a 
those  occasions,  during  a  remarks]^ 
revival  of  religion  which  contisa» 
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time,  the  followers  of  Christ 
things  common,"  that  is,  as 
It  not  as  to  title.  (Acts.  ii. 
S,  83.)  The  early  Christians 
iYcr  travelled  without  letters 
innton,  which  testified  the 
their  faith,  and  procured 
vonrable  reception  whererer 
of  Jesos  Christ  was  known. 
?ere  neither  inns  nor  tayems, 
ce  of  receiring  strangers  into 
se,  and  giving  them  suitable 
nent,  has  always  been  regard- 
ental  nations  as  one  of  the 
irtaes.  The  guest,  for  the 
nent  of  his  host,  repeats  the 
e  country,  or  gives  anarration 
rels.  The  stem  law  of  Arab 
f  demands,  that  whenever  a 
resent  at  a  meal,  the  first  and 
on  must  be  laid  before  the 
and  if  the  stranger  eat  even 
bread  with  an  Arab,  he  is 
treat  his  guest  as  a  friend ; 
fend  him,  even  at  the  hazard 
vn  life.  The  guest  gives 
s  a  remuneration  when  he 
To  offer  money  would  be 
m  insult;  and  to  receive  it 
a  great  disgrace. — See  Isvi. 
>. — See  Armies. 
OF  HEAVEl!(.  The  He- 
'd tztha^  rendered  "  host," 
n  armjfy  men  of  war,  soldiers; 
Kvi.  IG ;  2  Sam.  ii.  8  ;  Num. 
53;)  and  is  spoken  of  the 
>st ;  (1  Kings  xxii.  19 ;  2 
iii.  18 ;  Ps.  ciii.  21 ;  cxlviii. 
i.  13 ;)  also  of  the  sun,  moon, 
— "the  powers  of  the  hea- 
latt.  24,  29 ;  Job  xxxviii.  7 ; 
'.  18 ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  4 ;  xl.  26 ; 
er.  xxxiii.  22 ;)  which  were 
;d  by  idolatrous  nations. 
19;  xviL  3;  2  Kings  xvii. 
,  5 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  3,  5 ; 
13  ;  Zeph.  i.  5  ;  Acts  vii.  42 ; 
;5.)  Jehovah  is  called  '*Lord 
osts,"  t.  e.,  of  the  celestial 
mbracing  both  angels,  and 
lOon,  and  stars ;  (Gen.  xxxii. 
.V.  14,  16;  Ps.  ciii.  21 ;  Ixxx. 
Fer.  V,  14 ;  xxxviii.  17 ;  xliv. 
L  5;  Am.  iii.  13 ;)  and  of  '^sa-  , 
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baoth^s Aotfs,  the  term  being  retained 
untranslated ;  (Bom.  ix.  29 ;  James  r 
4;)  the  epithev  being  equivalent  to 
*^  Jehovah,  God  of  heaven."  (Gton« 
xxiv.  7;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  23 ;  Job  xr, 
16;  Ezr.  L  2 ;  Neh.  i.  4,  5;  Ps.  cxxxvi« 
26 :  Dan.  ii.  18,  87 ;  Bev.  xi.  18.)  In 
Isa.  xxiv.  21,  "the  host  of  the  high 
ones,"  denotes  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical 
rulers.  So  also  "  the  host  of  heaven,** 
evidentlv  means  those  persons  who 
occupied  places  of  power  and  trust  in 
the  ecclesiastical  arrangement  of 
Judea,  who  were  overthrown  and  put 
to  death  by  Antioehus  Epiphanes,  B.  o. 
170.    (Dan.  viU.  10— 18.) 

HOSTAGE.  Conquered  kings  or 
nations  often  delivered  distinguished 
persons  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror 
as  hostages  or  security  for  the  paymenfii 
of  their  tribute,  or  for  the  continuance 
of  their  subjection.  (2  Kings  xiv.  14 ;  2 
Chron.  xxv.  24 ;  Dan.  i.  6.) 

HOTHAM=a  seal^  signet  ring,  1. 
A  descendant  of  Asher.  (1  Chron.  vii. 
32.)  2.  The  father  of  two  of  David's 
officers ;  erroneously  rendered  "  Ho* 
than."    (1  Chron.  xi.  44.) 

HOTHAN— See  Hotham. 

UOTniR=sIiakinQ  off,  loosing.  A 
son  of  Heman.    (1  Chron.  xxv.  4.) 

HOUR.  The  Hebrew  has  no  word 
for  hour;  even  the  Chaldee  term  shaaky 
rendered  "  hour,"  signifies  a  moment  of 
time,  immediately.  (Dan.  iii  6,  15 ;  iv. 
19,  35 ;  V.  5.)  So  the  Greek  and  Latin 
horci,  rendered  "  hour,"  properly  signi- 
fies a  time,  season.  (Johnviii.  30;  Mark 
xiii.  32 ;  John  ii.  4,  21.)  The  natural 
divisions  of  the  day  were  morning, 
mid-day,  twilight,  and  night.  After 
the  captivity  the  Jews  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  artificial  division 
into  hours ;  hence  an  hour,  one  of  the 
twelve  equal  parts  into  which  the 
natural  day  was  divided.  (Mark  xv. 
25,  33,  34 ;  Luke  xxiii.  44 ;  John  xix. 
14  ;  Acts  ix.  3;  xvi.  33.)  In  Palestine, 
sunrise  was  the  first  hour,  mid-day  the 
sixth  hour,  and  sunset  the  twelfth  hour; 
but  the  length  of  the  hour  varied,  just 
as  the  sun  was  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time  above  the  horizon.  At  the  equi- 
noxes the  hours  were  exactly  the  same 
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length  as  oars,  but  in  mtdsnininer, 
vhon  the  sun  rose  at  five  o'clock  and 
set  at  sovL-n,  twch'e  Jewish  hours  were 
equal  to  fourteen  of  ours ;  and,  in 
winter,  when  the  sun  rose  at  seven 
o'clock  uiid  set  at  five,  twcWc  Jewish 
houi^  would  be  equal  to  ten  cf  ours. 
The  term  **  hour"  is  also  u<ed  of  the 
hours  of  the  ni^lir,  a^  counted  from 
sunset.  ;;AiIs  xxiii.  23.)  The  hours 
of  the  day  were  probably  measured  by 
the  sun-dial :  the  clejisydra  or  water- 
clock  may  also  hare  been  employed. — 
See  Day! 

HiH.>i:.  The  Hebrew  word  ^-.''i. 
translated  "house."  also  pi;:n:nes  a 
trnt,  or  other  t/»rt  7/.iT.  Tiie  ancient 
Kjypiians  constructed  their  templ-js 
of  s:one ;  other  public  and  private 
evlinces  were  generally  of  sun -burnt 
brieks.  The  B.iby Ionian?  and  As- 
syrians bull:  their  temples  and  jMlacos 
if  sun-dried,  anil  a'.so  of  kitn-burni 
bricks:  nnd  somet'.nies  fac:ii  them  \^ ith 
stiir.e.  The  hou<es  in  some  parts  oi" 
Ba>!;an  v.  ere  I  uiU  of  larjro  >-.|uared 
blocks  of  basa't.  the  roofs  v.o:  k,»  slabs 
of  the  sair.c  material:  even  r.e  doors 
ai:.l  \\;r..iow-sli utters  were  of  st:"»ne. 
huM^  r.i'on  :  iv*,:?.  Soa'.e  of  the  ar.ci:ni 
ciriLs  ii;ive  hur.«ire,:«  of  these  house?, 
nill  pvsleo:  but  withon:  i:.hahi:.;r:<. 
But  ^CvT.*. ra'.iy  throuiihonr  the  K;ist. 
frivate  d'.vi'.lir^js  were  ec»r.?:rueied  of 
sun-N.icd  I»i:ek>.  or  mud  walls,  reeds, 
and  rus'.us.  Sueh  house<  b-jcaine  ap- 
propriate C'^n-;p.Ar!--.v'.s  oi  the  fiagilitv 
if  hun'.av.  life:  ^Jo:>  iv.  I'j:  ;:e::ee  the 
C\p:e''>.or,  "  wiji:rjihroi:j:h  houses," 
is  easi'.v  aeoor.-.ttd  l\i*.  ,  J'.l»  x>iv.  lo: 
i:..k.  xii.  :i:  M.^t:.  vi.  1:'/^  The  He- 
brews. \\\  c\Ac\'rr^  i.\v.\c\:\:\  oeeupied 
tho  hoii^v<  ^Y^;eh  the  rr.v'viis  inhabi- 
lrtjit<  had  bn:lt;  I'.er.oe  :::e  rijzi.^'i  i? 
callci  "a  city  ct  h.ab;i:.:.i^r."  ^^lV. 
oviii.  4.  7.^  Tliey  a! terwar^N construe; ed 
i:-,  r  o\\  i:  c:;  ti'.e  <;-.nie  nuH.v;.  ^^  ::h  the 
i.dv.'.r.i.).c>  ;'».e:jliar  to  iho-e  li.ey  had 
Sicn  :n  l\>j'».  In  later  t!:nes  the 
Hebi\M\>  n..uie  e.^'.>idvraMe  pro;rre*s 
in  c.tunestic  arc!ii:ie;uie.  ^^1  KiT'irs 
\n.  \  —  V::  ,ier.  wii.  lo.  M.'  I:  v.uld 
set  m  tl-«:  ihi*  ma>s  cf  :h.-  li.  u-sts  ::: 
Talcsiiue  \w  ;e  tuch  as  arc  now  seen  in 
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Syria  and  Mesopotamia.    llaoT  d 
them,  howerer,  are  of  hewn  stone,  vitk 
upper  stories.    They  ^neralljoccatf 
two.  three,  or  four  sides  of  an'iocIoMd 
court,  into  which  the  windows  of  tbi 
several  apartments  open  for  air  uA 
li^ht.    The  building  fronts  into  tltf 
quadrangle,  and  has  no  frent  to  tlir 
street,   unless  a  high  wall,  irith  tbft 
principal    entrance,   and    perhaps  a 
lattice  above,  may  be  so  called.   Tltt 
court  has  generally  a  fountain  in  tiM 
centre,  and  is  often  planted  with  a  fc* 
trees.    A  verandah  screens  the  prinp 
cipal  front  of  the  building,  and  his  a 
balustrade,   the  covering  of  which  ii 
supported  bv  pillars  of  wood.    [fi> 
Ixxv.  3 :  ProV.  ix.  1 ;  GaL  ii.  0.)   Tin 
roofs   of    the    houses    arc    Uat,  aii 
covered   with  mould   or  a  prep&red 
compost,  and  fenced  by  a  parap-*:  (t 
balu<trarle.    (Dcut.  xxii.  8 :  2  King^ 
i.   1?.)      3Iany  domestic  offices  w«is 
performed,   and   business  of  impjtv 
ance  was  occasionally  tran^acti-l  of 
the  house  top.     (Josh.  ii.  C;  I  ^*.i& 
ix.   25:  2    Sam.  xi.  2;  Isa.  xxii.  Ir 
Matt.  xxiv.  17:  Mark  xiii.  15;  Luki 
V.  17— Ll:  Acts  X.  0.)    The  hoiiai 
in  Jerusalem,  and  some  other  ]*^ 
of  Takstine  are  furnished  with  smjH  , 
domes  upon    the    flat   roofs,   «h«A . 
jrive    a    pre.iter    elevation   ar.d   »• ; 
architectural   effect  to  the  ceili-J^'': 
t^.e  room,  which   rises   within  ihieii ' 
Thj  iKkta  are  laid  wirh  tiles  or  slil' 
of  marbl\    Xo   ancient  houses  hd 
"  chimneys ;"  the  word  so  translate* 
sijiniiies  "  a  holo"  over  the  hearth 
through    which  the   smoke  e?fapc^ 
.JIc5.  xiii.  S.)    In  better  houses,  t!i* 
roon:s   were    warmed    in   winii-r   b/ 
chare »al  in   braziers,   as   is  still  tft* 
pr.iitice.     ^Ter.  xxwi.  22;  ilark  xi^* 
54  :  Jwhn  xviii.  lv<.;    Trie  doors  wcf* 
of  wood,   msde    double    or  foliiiojli 
s.rae:imes   of  stone,   and  movei  o*> 
p:vo:s    inserted    into    holes    iu    tls* 
threshold  below  and  tiie  lintel  &-iorC» 
T;.ey  wcro  secure'!  by  bars  of  wood  S 
.l>e;i:.    iii.    o;     Ju-jr.    xvi.  i»;    Jo!?' 
xxwiii.    10:'?    or   leeks,  whirh  wet* 
n.cre^y  v.oo-ivn  slides,  whicli  entered 
a  hulc  in  the  door  pest,  ai*d  wert 
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<Jience  secured  by  teeth  or  catches. 
^he  kej  wm  of  a  rery  simple  con- 
cation.     (SoL   Song  v.  4.)     The 
^Ddows  had  no  glass;  they  were  only 
^kticed,  and  thos  gave  free  passage  to 
^  air  and  light.    In  winter  the  cold 
*^u  excluded  by  veils,  or  by  shutters 
^th  boles  through  them.  (1  Kings  vii. 
l7 ;  Sol.  Song  ii.  9.)    In  some  modem 
looses  the  windows  are  of  glass ;  but 
they  are  not  well  adapted  to  a  warm 
ttimste.    Some  of  the  rooms  are  richly 
'Ornamented,  and  well  furnished,  es- 
tecisUy  the  harem,  or  that  part  of  the 
aonsc  inhabited  by  the  women.    The 
^uiics  hare  generally  a  gloomy  appear- 
ance from  the  street ;  as  they  are  so 
constructed  as  to  render  them  as  pri- 
^tc  as  possible.    Among  the  Hebrews 
tile  dedication  of  a  bouse  formed  a 
ground  for  exemption  from  military 
•ervicc     (Deut.  xx.  5.)    The  word 
'•'house"  is  frequently  employed  in  the 
tense  of  *'''  family,"  including  servants, 
eic,   *•  household;"    (Gen.    xii.    17; 
Acts  X.  2 ;  1 


Tim.v.  8;) 


or  of  "race," 


•r  *•  lineage ;"  (2  Sam.  vii.  18  ;  Luke 
4L4;)  of ''property."  (1  Kings  xiii.  8.) 
Also  of  the  body,  as  the  dwelling  of 
ihe  soul.  (2  Cor.  v.  1.)  Heaven  is 
tpoken  of  as  the  "house"  of  God. 
\John  xiv.  2.) 

ll\jKKOK=- prescribed,  decreed,  A 
levitical  city  on  the  confines  of  Asher 
ttid  Naphtali.  (Josh.  xix.  34.)  In  1 
Chron.  vi.  75,  it  is  written  "  Hukok." 
It  is  probably  the  present  small  village 
lakuk,  between  Tiberias  and  Safed. — 
8ec  IIelkath. 

HUL=circ/€.    A  S}Tian  region,  so 

called  from  llul,  the  son  of  Aram. 

(Gen.  X.  23.)    It  is  now  called  Ard  el- 

«»H   near    the   Lake    Huleh — the 

watem  of  Merom.    (Josh.  xi.  6.) 

HULDAH=ire<we/.  A  prophetess, 
^wife  of  Sballuro.  (2  Kings  xxii. 
M;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22.)  She  *'dwelt 
i>^  Jemsalem,  in  the  college,"  properly 
^Hcondpctrtj  i.e.,  the  suburb  of  the 
«r.    (Xeh.  xi.  9  ;  Zeph.  i.  10.) 

HUMILITY.  The  opposite  of  high- 
■UfidednesSy  as  the  derivation  of  the 
^rd  imports,  and  one  of  the  cardinal 
inoes  of  the  renewed  heart     It  con 
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sists  in  a  man's  not  thinking  of  himself 
more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think ; 
and  is  urged  with  great  force  upon  all 
who  profess  to  be  Christ's  disciples. 
(Matt.  XTiii.  4.)  In  our  relation  to 
God,  humility  results  not  merely  from 
a  sense  of  dependence,  but  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  our  moral  defects  in  con- 
trast with  His  holiness  and  justice.  In 
humility,  even  our  Divine  Kedeemer, 
though  without  sin,  in  His  life  furnishes 
us  with  a  perfect  example ;  and  the 
Scriptures  abound  with  promises  o£ 
grace  and  favour  to  the  humble,  and 
threatenings  of  sorrow  and  punishment 
to  the  proud.  (Prov.  xv.  33 ;  Isa. 
Ivu.  16;  Ps.lxix.  32;  Phil.  ii.  3—8; 
James  iv.  6  ;  1  Pet.  v.  5,  C.)  A  self- 
imposed  humility  is  the  caricature  of 
this  Christian  grace,  and  differs  not 
from  hypocrisy.    (CoL  ii.  23.) 

HUMTAH  =p/acc  of  lizards,  or 
bulwark.  A  city  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV,  54.^ 

HUNTING.  The  chase  of  wild 
animals,  as  a  means  of  subsistence  and 
defence,  was  one  of  the  earliest  occu- 
pations of  mankind.  (Gen.  x.  9 ;  xxr. 
27,  28.)  The  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  represent  a  variety  of  hunting 
scenes ;  and  the  Hebrews  were  fully 
acquainted  with  the  different  methods 
employed  in  the  capture  of  game. 
Palestine  was  abundantly  supplied  with 
wild  animals,  wolves,  leopards,  wild 
boars,  antelopes,  bares,  etc.  (£x.  xxiii. 
29;  Lev.  xvii.  16;  Deut.  vii.  22;  Prov, 
xii.  27.)  Moses  enacted  that  the  dam 
should  not  be  taken  with  the  young. 
(Deut.  xxii.  G,  7.")  Herds  of  deer  and 
other  beasts  of  chase  were  also  kept  in 
parks  and  enclosures.  (1  Kings  iv.  23.) 
The  implements  of  hunting  were  usually 
the  bow  and  arrow,  the  spear  or  lance, 
the  javelin  and  the  sword.  They  em- 
ployed dogs,  a  species  of  greyhound, 
and  nets,  gins,  snares,  and  pitfals,  in 
which  lions  were  taken.  (Ezek.  xix. 
8.)  The  instruments  and  modes  of 
hunting  aresometimes  used  figuratively 
to  indicate  the  wiles  of  an  fulversary, 
great  danger,  orimpendingdestruction. 
(Ps.  ix.  IG  ;  Ivii.  6  ;  xci.  3  ;  xciv.  18 ; 
cxix.  86;  Prov.  xxvi.  27;  Isa.  xxiv.  17; 
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Xlii.  2S;  Jer.  t.  S6;  xti.  16;  XTiiL29; 

xlviii.  44  ;  Am.  iii.  5.) 

HWllAM^coast'taan.  A  8on  of 
Benjamin.  (Num.  xxvi.  89.)  InG«ii. 
xlvi.  21,  he  is  called  "« Huppim."  Hlf 
deacendants  were  called  **Huphamitef ." 
(Nam.  xxvi.  39.) 

HUPrAlI=a  covering.  One  of  the 
prieflts.    (1  Chron.  xxiv.  13.) 

H  U  PPIM = cover  in  ffs,  1 .  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viL  12, 15.) 
2. — See  Hum  AM. 

HUU=a  hofe,  1.  A  kinf;  of  Midian 
slain  by  the  Hebrews.  (Nam.  xxxi. 
8  (  Josh.  xiii.  21.)  2.  The  husband  of 
Hiriam  and  brother-in-law  to  Moses 
and  Aaron.  (Ex.  xvii.  10 — 12 ;  xxiv. 
14.)  3.  A  son  of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  ii. 
19,  50 ;  ir.  1,  4 ;  compare  ii.  20 ;  Ex. 
xxxi.  2.)  4.  The  father  of  Rephaiah. 
(Nch.  iii.  9.)  5.  The  father  of  one  of 
Solomon's  officers.  (1  Kings  iv.  8.) 
HUKAI. — See  Hiddai. 
HL'KAM  =  nolle,  high-bom.  1.  A 
dcf^cendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
Tiii.  5.)    2.— See  Hiram. 

H  U  K I  =  worlrer  in  hnen.   A  descend* 
ant  of  Gad.    (I  Chron.  t.  14.) 
IIUSB^VXD.— See  Mahiciage. 
HUSRANDKY.— See  Farm. 
HUSBANDMAN.— See  Hirelixg. 
HUSHAH  =  haste,    A  descendant 
of  Juddh ;  (1  ChroD.  iv.  4 ;)  also  called 
**Shuah."     (I    Chron.   iv.   11.)     His 
descendants  were  called   **  Hushath- 
itcs.'*    (2  Sam.  xxi.  18  ;  1  Chron.  xi. 
29 :  XX.  4.) 

**lirSHAI=Afw^ii?/7.  The  Archite, 
the  friend  and  ally  of  David.  (2  Sam. 
XV.  :V2  ;  xvi.  16  ;  Josh.  xvi.  2.) 

Hl'snAM=/<«7srr.  A  kingof  Edom. 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  'M,  :\3  ;  1  Chron.  i.  45.) 
nrsHATlHTE.— See  HusHAH. 
lirSHlM=/^r  Aa*/i/i/7.  1.  A  term 
iisrd  10  designate  the  sons  of  Asher. 
(I  rhron.  vii.  12.)  2.  One  of  the  wives 
«»f  Shrtharnim.  (1  Chron.  viii.  8.)  3. — 
tH*e  Sin  HAM. 

HI  SKS.  The  Hebrew  term  zag, 
r\»n«iertvi  **  hiisks,"  designates  the  skin 
of  n  grape.  ^Num,  vi.  4.)  The  word 
Ijfl/.'M,  rendered  •*  hnsk.'*  signifies  a 
#fiei,  /hi.;,  or  xrn/).  (2  Kings  iv.  42.) 
Tiic  Icim  *'  husks*'  is  also  given  as  the  , 
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trantlatioii  of  the  Greek  wordtoia/icvs 
kons,  pods,  the  f mit  of  the  carob-t  tbcv 
the  Oeratonia  nliqua  of  Liniuras,  called 
by  the  Arabs  Jdktrub  ;  bj  the  Gre^ 
l«ra<eur= bom-tree.    Of  the  ^husk^^ 
t.  e.,  the  pods  of  this  tree  the  prodifif 
woold  fain  hare  eateiL   (Lake  xt.  1&> 
The  carob-tree  is  an  evergreen  ;m 
sometimes  grows  very  lai^ge ;  and  bem 
slender  pocU  or  capsoles,  six  or  6^ 
inches  long,  curved  like  a  horn  or  sickle^ 
containing  a  sweetish  pnlp  and  serenl 
small  shining  seeds.    This  tree  is  coo* 
mon  in  Palestine  and  Syria.   Thepodi 
are  eaten  with  relish  by  the  comoioi 
people;  and  are  nsed  extensivdyby 
them   as   an   article   of  snsteDsocii 
Sometimes  they  are  steeped  in  vattif 
and  afford  a  pleasant  drink.    SviM 
are  fed  opon  them  at  the  present  day* 
The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  tree  s» 
used  in  tanning. 

HUZ=/o  sinl*  in  the soncf.  TheMi 
of  Nahor.    (Gen.  xxii.  21.) 

HUZZAB=iwfl6fe/o/oir.  Thistroti 
occurs  in  Nab.  ii.  7,  as  a  proper  nao^ 
Gesenius  joins  the  close  of  the  sixth 
with  the  opening  part  of  the  seTentk 
verse,  and  renders  **The  palace  is  ^^ 
solved  and  made  to  flow,**  t.^t  ^ 
palaces  of  Nineveh  inundated  and  bb* 
dermined  by  the  Tigris,  and  so  fallis^ 
in  ruins.  Some  imagine  that  Assni* 
is  intended  as  the  region  watered  ^ 
the  upper  and  lower  Zab. 

HYMEN JiUS  =  nuptials,  manias^ 

Probably  a  native  of  Ephesus,  *^ 

apostatized  from  the  faith  of  thegosp" 

lie  denied  the  doctrine  of  a  fatnreie* 

surrection  of  the  body,  and  said  it  *^* 

alreadv  accomplished.    (2  Tim.  ii*  ^'^ 

18.)  P'aul  "delivered  him  untosataJJ, 

i.  e.,  excommunicated  him.    (1  ^^ 

i.  20.) 

HYMN.— See  Psalms.  • 

HYPOCKITE.    TheGrcckwo^ 

ypocrites,  rendered  "  hypocrite,**  nicao* 

a  stage  pJaycr,  actor.   It  also  design**^ 

a  disacmbler  in  respect  to  religion ;  ^^ 

who  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not  TbS 

hypocrite  has  not  put  ofiF  the  old  nas* 

but  put  the  new  man  npon  it.    (MatU 

vi.  2,  5,  16  ;  xv.  7 :  xxiii.  2—7 ;  sxit. 

51 ;  Mark  vii.  6 ;  Luke  vi.  42;  xi.44t 
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;  9d3.  15 ;  zx.  20.^  The  Hebrew 
\Jum^)kj  rendered  **  faypocritey" 
8  OM  profane,  impunuj  poOuUd. 
m.  13 ;  xiii.  16 ;  xt.  & ;  ZTii. 
5{  xxxiT.dO;  zzxtL  18;  Iia. 

J.) 

SOP.    The  Hebrew  word  ezo6, 

e   Greek    yssoposy    translated 
3,"  designates  a  low  plant  or 
mt  in  antithesis  with  the  cedar 
inon.     (1  Kings  iT.  83 ;  Heb. 
It  was  indigenous  in  lower 
(Ex.  xii.  22 ;)  in  the  wilder- 
Sinai;   (Ley.  xiv.  4,  6,  52; 
ix.  6,  18 ;)  and  in  the  vicinity 
salem.    (John  xix.  29.^    The 
ar    plant    designated    dj  the 
'  term  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
The  monks  of  Sinai  call  the 
VeA,  hyssop.    Dr.  Koyle  thinks 
I  hyssop  is  no  other  than  the 
lant.    Others  consider  thefiag- 
Uer,  a  species  of  thyroe»7)lyiRtis 
m,  scented  almost  like  balm,  and 
1  cooking,  to  be  the  Hebrew 
These  plants  grow  in  many  places 
stine  and  Syria,  also  in  Egypt 
1    Mount  Sinai.     Hyssop  was 
used  by  the  Hebrews  in  their 
purifications  and   sprinklings, 
ii.  22;    xxiv.  5—8;  Lev.  xiv. 
xvi.  14—18 ;  Num.  xix.  6—22.) 
I  the  symbol   of    purification. 
7.)    When  Jesus,  on  the  cross, 
'  1  thirst,"  the  guard  steeped  a 
in  vinegar,  and  laid  it  on  ^*  hys- 
nd  thus  held  it  to  His  mouth, 
xix.  29.)    In  Matt,  xxvii.  48; 
ark  XV.  30,  the  hyssop  is  not 
ned,  and  the  sponge  is  said  to 
een  put  upon  a  ^'reed,"  probably 
» i.eJ,  a  branch  of  hyssop. 
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yL — See  Jehovab. 
liLR=cho8cn,    One  of  the  sons 
rid.    (2  Sam.  v.  15 ;  1  Chron. 

) 

>^A^= consuming  the  people.    A 

f  Manasseh ;    (Josh.  xvii.  11 ; 

L  27 ;  2  Kings  ix.  27 ;)  also 
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called  '^'BileKm**=a  foreigner,  ttrctnaer* 
(1  Chron.  vi.  70.) 

IBJSElAU=:Jehovah  will  haild  vp. 

The  son  of  Jeroham.    (1  Chron.  ix.  8.) 

IBNUAH^JeAovaA  wiU  build  m. 

The  father  of  BeneL    (1  Chron.  ix.  8.) 

IBBI=one  jfrom  beyond.    One  of  the 

sons  of  Merari.    (1  Chron.  xxiv.  27.) 

IBZANso/  tin,  or  illustrious.    The 

tenth  judge  or  regent  of  the  Hebrews. 

He  was  of  Bethlenem ;  and  governed 

seven  years.    Nothing  remarkable  is 

related  of  him  except  that  he  had 

thirty  sons  and  thirt^  daughters,  and 

they  were  all  married,    ^adg.  xii. 

8—100 

ICEf.— See  Fbost. 

ICHABOD=tn^/onoi»,  or,  triers  is 

the  glory  9    The  son  of  Phinehas,  and 

grandson  of  £11.    (1  Sam  iv.  19 — ^22 ; 

xiv.  3.) 

IC0NnJM=/>2ace  of  the  image,  t.e.. 
Medusa's  image.    A  large  and  opulent 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  now  called  Konieh, 
It  lay  near  the  confines  of  Phrygia, 
Lycaonia,  and  Pisidia,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taurus,  in  a  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile country,  about  260  miles  south- 
east of  Constantinople,  and  about  120 
miles  inland  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Mountains  covered  with  snow  rise  on 
every  side,  excepting  towards  the  east, 
where  a  plain,  as  flat  as  the  desert  of 
Arabia,  extends  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  eye.    This  city,  formerly  the 
capital  of  an  extensivcprovince — pro- 
bably of  Lycaonia — has  now  dwind- 
led  into  comparative  insignificance, 
and  exhibits,  upon  the  whole,  a  mourn- 
ful scene  of  desolation  and  decay.    It 
still  contains  about  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Turks.    (Acts  xiii. 
51 ;  xiv.  1,  19,  21 ;  xvi.  2  ;  2  Tim.  iiu 
11.)    In  1832,  on  the  great  plain  be- 
fore Konieh,  the  Turkish  army  was 
totally  defeated  and  dispersed,  by  the 
Egyptians   under   the    late   Ibrahim 
Pasha ;  but  the  interference  of  Bussia 
obliged  Muhammed  Ali  to  agree  to  the 
treaty  of  Kutayah,  and  the  Egyptian 
troops  repassed  the  Taurus  and  retired 
to  Syria. 

ID AL  AH = to  go  softly.    A  place  in 
Zebolon.    (Josh.  xix.  15.) 
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c  of  u 
iii.  8.)  In  Malt, 
i.  3.  .1,  '■  limniiimTtl"  is  approprialclv 
applicil  tu  the  Messiah,  who.  as  having 
united  the  Divine  with  the  buman 
UMure,  is  "God  with  ni;"  >Dd,  M  out 
Redeemer,  ii  "Qodoaoariide."— .See 

IMMER^bTunci'na.or/o/ty.  I.One 
oftheprieiu.  (1  Chron.  ix.  1!  ;  xi;lt. 
14;  Eir,  ii.87;  Jet.  xic.  1.)  2.  Appar- 
ently >  place  from  which  •one  of  the 
exiles  returned  to  Jerntolein.  (Eit.  ii. 
69;Neh.  vii.  ei.) 

LMMORTALITT.  A  tUteofbeing 
not  subject  to  decay  ot  death.  The 
Greek  word  athatuuia  ligitifica  freedom 
from  death,  propeHy  rendered"  im. 
nonality."  It  ii  ascribed  to  Cbiist, 
"who  only halh immortalitj."  (ITim. 
vi.  16.)  So  at  the  resurrection,  "this 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality."  (1 
Cor.  XV.  yx  64.)  The  Greek  word 
apkthartia,  rcniiered  "i m mortal. "sienl- 
fiei  "incoirupiible."  It  is  ascribed  to 
Goi,  who  is  "  the  King  etcmnl,  iucor- 
mpiible.  iovisible."  (1  Tim.  i.  17.) 
.  Cbn«t  ''hath  brought  life  and  im- 
—  oiiolity,  properly  incarruptiUlilg  to 

■"■-  "-■  1.,  revealed  to  usthocertAintj 


light;" 


s.  ]:ti 


1.  a;  Lev. vii 


.  L'7; 


Cor.  V.  lO;  2  Tim.  iv.  16; 
3-23;t.  14— ie;Qal.  iiL6i 
23.)  In  the  ScriptureJ  there  i 
assertion  that  Adaiu's  sin,  on 
hand,  or  Christ's  righieon 
tho  other,  i«  imputed  to  Wb 
it  ba  said,  however,  that  d 
riglilconsneu  of  one  perwfi 
evil  or  good  actions  thenM 
the  Ityal  rttulu  of  tbem,  aM 
to  another,  ihure  can  be  m 
able  ground  of  complaintM 
as  ull  are  involved  in  the  cm 
ofAiiani'i  tranigrruion,  audi 
bcnefltg  from  the  RodeemeiV 
That  nil  men  are  bom  M 
originulrightcoit»nG>i,oriDod 
with  n  dispoiitlon  cbat  «iU^ 
nlwnji,  lead  ihcm  to  n^ 
I  of  n  moral  nature,  belon 
sncrntcd,  and  that  tbit  state 
roughl  upon  nt  bv  Adoitf 
certain ;  but  his  conOnci  ii  a 
paled  10  U9.  nor  are  we  liablaV 
In  cut  for  his  transgreuion, 
we  suffer  now  in  eonsequenl 
flrti  act  of  ditabcdienee,  yet  4 
possible  to  impicaeb  the  eqnl 
"■■■■ — ^procedure,  sin  cer 
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1  of  righteousness,"  "non-im- 

of  sin,"  and  "counting  faith 

eousness,"  all  signify  the  same 

^^justification"  or  '^forgiveness 

Jl=r€fraetory,  A  descendant 
'.  (IChron.  yii.S6.) 
^eloquent.  \.  A  descendant 
I.  (1  Chron.  ix.  4.)  2.  The 
'  Zaccur.  (Neh.  iii.  2.) 
N^SE.  A  perfume  hurnt  in 
I  for  fumigations.  The  Hebrew 
!ore/A  f  ammum,  rendered  ^'sweet 
'  denote  fragrant  incense,  or 
fume"  composed  of  the  several 
s  noticed  in  £x.  xxx.  34.  The 
ion  of  this  perfume  for  com- 
was  forbidden.  It  was  burnt 
tar  of  incense;  and  on  the  day 
nent,  the  high  priest  entered 
r  of  Holies,  with  this  incense 
in  his  censer,  and  the  smoke 
ose  from  it  prevented  his  look- 
i  too  much  curiosity  on  the 
ich  shone  from  between  the 
I.  (Ex.  XXX.  7,  34-38 ;  xl.  27 ; 
7 ;  X.  1 ;  xvi.  12,  13;  Num.  iv. 
Hebrew  word /eionoA,  rendered 
cense,*'  i.  e.,  free  or  liberal 
which  formed  one  of  the  in- 
}  of  the  incense,  is  a  vegetable 
tained,  perhaps,  from  several 
ms  plants  or  trees,  found  in 
(Isa.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  20 ;)  and 
'alcstine.  (Sol.  Songiv.  6, 14.) 
rous  gam  now  called  olibanum 
kincense,"  is  obtained  by  in- 
>n  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the 
le-bearing  family,  known  by 
le  of  BosweUia  serrata,  or 
,  which  is  common  in  India. 

1,  2,  15,  16;  V.  11;  vi.  15; 
.  15 ;  Isa.  xliii.  23 ;  Ixvi.  3 ; 
9;  Ex.  XXX.  34.)  The  term 
**  also  denotes  the  savour  of 
Rces  offered  on  the  altar.  (Lev. 
1  Sam.  ii.  16 ;  Ps.  Ixvi.  15 ; 

;  Ezek.  xx.  41 ;  Eph.  v.  2 ; 

18.)  The  smoke  ascending 
and  evening  from  the  altar  of 
was  the  symbol  of  prayer.  (Fs. 
Mai.  i.  11 ;  Luke  i.  10 ;  Kev. 
.3,4.) 

1.     The  Hebrew  word  Hod- 
883 


du,  is  the  old  Persic  Hidhus,  from  the 
Sanscrit  5ind%iis=the  land  of  Sind, 
t.e.,  India.  The  Persian  Ung  is  de- 
scribed as  reigning  '*  from  India  unto- 
Ethiopia ;"  this  fixes  the  extent  of  the 
Persian  dominions  eastward.  (Est.  i. 
1 ;  viii.  9.)  This  region  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  Hindostan,  but  of  the 
country  surrounding  the  Indus,  the 
Punjab  and  perhaps  Scinde,  The  in*- 
habitants  of  Arabia  Pelix,  in  very 
early  times,  carried  on  a  commerce  with 
India  in  spices,  and  other  foreign 
products.  From  the  products  mention- 
ed in  1  Kings  x.  22,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  Solomon  had  ships  which 
traded  with  India.  The  region  beyond 
the  Indus  became  better  known  after 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  (1  Mace, 
vui.  80 

INGfATHERING,  Fbast  of.— See 
Taberhaglbs,  Feast  of. 

INHERITANCE.  The  Land  of 
Canaan  was  divided  by  lot  for  an 
inheritance  among  the  Hebrews,  ac- 
cording to  the  tribes,  and  to  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  families  in  each 
tribe ;  so  that  each  individual  obtained 
a  heritage.  (Josh,  xiii — xxii.)  Forty- 
eight  cities  were  then  assigned  to  the 
Lcvites.  (Num.  xxxiii.  50 ;  xxxiv.  1 ;. 
XXXV.  1.)  The  division  of  the  land 
was  made  by  a  board  of  commission- 
ers  under  JoshuaandEleazer;  although 
an  exact  survey  was  not  made  till  some 
time  after  the  allotment.  (Josh,  xviii. 
4,  5.)  The  estates  thus  alloted  would 
descend  to  posterity ;  not  so  much  the 
inheritance  of  their  fathers,  as  that 
which  Jehovah  had  immediately  as- 
signed to  them.  A  Hebrew  could  say, 
^'The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine 
inheritance  andof  mycup;  Thoumain- 
tainest  my  lot.  The  lines  are  fallen 
to  me  in  pleasant  places;  I  have  a 
goodly  heritage."  (Ps.  xvi.  5.  6.)  The 
inheritance  thus  acquired  was  never 
to  leave  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged. 
An  heiress  was  not  allowed  to  marry 
out  of  her  own  tribe,  lest  the  property 
should  pass  by  her  marriage  into 
another  tribe.  (Num.  xxvii.  8 — 11 ; 
XX  xvi.  6 — 12.)  The  land  was  Jehovah** 
and  no  man  could  finally  alienate  any 
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mrt  o[  the  purenial  Inheritance.  (1 
Kl;^j;>  xxi.  ?.)  Etctt  lifticA  rear. 
vl:;i:cTrr  lanil  had  bevn  Fold,  retnrned 
to  i:!'  f  jrinvr  owner,  llencc  iheTalac 
ar.'i  iiriri^  rf  land  natarally  niie  otlM 
in  ].rui'uriiuD  tu  i!ie  number  of  reari 
th.it  nirre  !■>  eljp'e  prior  to  the  tnta- 
ir-.a  tihifih   or   jahiice-  ~" 
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■J  a  will  fupcrliuoui.  exMrtinpfor 
icr-onal  propirlv.  (Dent.  sxi.  16.) 
Jju;  i!ic*i!  U»f  ncrepreatlj  nodilied. 
or  c\i.'n  unitulIcJ.  nhcn  iLc  Jews  loti 
their  fnu.'tn-.  (Luke  sLi.  13:  St.  13, 
13."     From  the  iincien:  <!:viiion  of  the 
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I.  tbe 


ce."  i.Col.f.];:Eph.i.lI— »i 
1  Pet.  i.  1."— Sm  First  JJoks 

IXHiriTY.  T..e  waiii  ol  cqnitr, 
ir;'jst;ef ;  Khiitorer  i!i  done  re^r>lle(a 
cj  tt.e  Ijw  of  GoJ.  Sin  J!  the  irani- 
fr.>»;.-Ti  ii(  the  lair:  in't^nitv  iaa  ron- 
IV^''!  <■'  the  IJw.  (Gen. 
LiSjciii.  10.)  Jehovah 
lo  -  v!*ii  the  ii;i.iu:iy  of  the 
— iV_  iif  Ie;;j1re»u!:ii— iipoQ  the 
n>fthcnit1i.ilhalellim."  ^Kx. 
_r.'r  ;l!e  ft  c*i«  to  "  heat  the 
>',"  if  1.1  mak'  ty«  csjiiacion 
f  prereiinifitc  to  ii>rpive- 


XV.  1.: :  IV 


Kx.  ."• 


INK. 


;  L-.V.  s 


:  Isi.  l:.i 
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in'vjrieJ  ch.trcML  and 
iiT  lia>'*!ascv-Ji  «<T*.  Jonb:- 
.:!i:i:rwT!:-n^an.if.reoI- 
-T,r.      ^Xum.  V.   2.1:  J<t. 

L'tVr.::!.  :5:   2  J., ho  12.) 

'TTinlj.  Therr  fe»t;.i  wrii,.  .  ,. 
5iii; .».  its  the  East,  nsu^Ue  cirrv  the 
-i;:k;i.m"  ..uJ  r".  i<7  u-ei  lubc.  in 
lh.:r  -ru;,-.     ,Ki.l..  ix.  2.> 

IXX.      T::e   !;.in.-»    iM.rf  b^Vb. 
rr!i.;-reJ"inn."  l.te  the  tirvck  witJ 
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iT*  Uvljfe,  either  !n  the  f<iien  aii 


place.     They   ars  generallr  b< 

E roper  didancci  upon  the  road; 
■ve  commonlj  one  ilorcT  aboT 
fToand  floor,  saed  for  lodginp 
lower  Kim  for  the  iioriD;!  of  j 
Inerery-Tilla^  in  STriaandPile 
there  it.  at  lca«E.  one  public  i 
called  anirK:f/oT«fd(ir'<(=eneU: 
devoted  to  the  entena'in-neni  of  i 
gen.  b*  the  inhabitants,  iriihoc 
expeetaiion  of  ■  reward.  Tbe  I 
word  kaialuma  it  rendered  "i 
chamber."  (Mark.  sir.  It;  : 
xxii.  11.)  Inn*,  inch  at  we  hi 
Eur"pe.  are  unknown  tn  the  En 
ceptin"  where  ihey  hare  arin-E 
European  iutcrconnc. — See   I 


Bla-k  Obcltsfe. 

ISSCRIPTIOS.    Iniheeaily 
trcii.oTunda  of  remarkable  eirnct 


c  kfaana  in  the  Eait, 
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^  God  upon  stone,    ^x.  xzxL  18: 
uzii  15, 18, 19.)  And  Moses  inscriW 
^  Uw  npon  stones,  and  set  them  np 
uHoantEbal.  (DenLxxvii.  28;  Josh. 
^80.)  The  ancient  Egyptians  covered 
uewaUiof  their  palace- temples  with  re- 
mt ;  and  on  some  of  them,  as  well  as  on 
^  iCataes,  sphinxes,  and  obelisks,  are 
^ibited    hieroglyphic    inscriptions, 
^iuch are  important  as  historical  docn* 
^o&ti,  and,  in  several  instances,  have 
^tinned  the  statements  of  the  Scrip- 
^^.  The  Kossetta  stone,  now  in  the 
^xitiih  Museum,  was  the  key  to  the  re- 
dely of  the  mode  of  reading  the  hiero- 
K?phic8.    This  monument  is  a  block 
^  black  basalt,  having  three  inscrip- 
^lu— in   hieroglyphic,   and  demotic 
^J  enchorial,  which  was  the  writing 
^^he  country,  also  a  Greek  translation. 
^^  inscription  was  made  about  b.  c. 
^ ;  and  contains  a  statute  decreeing 
''^  apotheosis,  or  place  among  the  gods, 
?  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  then  in  the 
j*nth  year  of  his  reign*    The  ancient 
^'jrians  also  inscribed   memorable 
^^nts  on  their  monuments,  on  slabs 
'  Rtone,  tablets  of  clay,  bricks,  and 
'^«er  durable   materials.      Such  in- 
^*^ption8  are  frequently  found  trilin- 
J*l~-in   Assyrian    or    Babylonian, 
*^*iian,  and  Persian ;  and  are' written 
'^  the  cuneiform  character,  the  differ- 
^^  alphabets  of  which  mainly  vary 
^m  each  other  by  a  different  arrange- 
'^Jpt  of  the  arrow-heads  or  wedges  of 
yich  the  letters  are  composed.    Some 
"*'  the  Persian  inscriptions  having  been 
!**de  out,  they  were  used  in  decipher- 
^^  the  Ai^rian  and  Median  inscrip- 
^OQg,  just  as  the  Greek  translation  of 
^  Rosetta  stone  was  the  key  to  the 
^^ng  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
Oneofthcmostvaluable  Assyrian  docu- 
Aests  which  has  yet  been  discovered, 
ithe  Black  Obelisk  from  Nimrud — 
be  ancient    **  Calah,"  now  in  the  Brit- 
ih  Museum ;  of  which  the  illustration 
a  representation.  Thismonumentisa 
:cce  of  black  marble,  6  feet  6  inches 
1  height ;  the  greatest  width  at  top 
foot  5^  inches  ;  and  at  the  bottom  2 
et;  the  width  up  the  sides  being  some- 
liat  less.    The  top  is  surmounted  by 
385 
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three  steps,  which  are,  with  the  whole 
of  thenpper  part,  inscribed  with  cnnei« 
form  characters.    Each  side  is  then 
divided  into  five  compartments  filled 
with  sculpture,  exhibiting  the  homage 
of  tributaries,  and  the  tribute  which  is 
being  brought  to  the  king,  with  cunei- 
form inscriptions  between  and  along 
the  sides,  describing  the  name  of  the 
person  or  country  which  pays  the  tri- 
bute, and  the  nature  of  the  tribute  it- 
self.    The    obelisk   was  erected  by 
Shalmannbar,  the  son  of  Asshuruani- 
pal=Sardanapalus  II.,  probably  about 
B.  c.  880 — 870,  and  contains  the  annala 
of  his  reign,  and  the  history  of  his  con- 
quests, extending  through  a  period  of 
thirty-one  years.     Among  the  kings 
tributary  to  Assyria,  mentioned  on  this 
monument,    are    Benhadad,  king  of 
Damascus  ;  (1  Kings  xvii.  1 ;  xx.  1— » 
29 ;)  Hazael,  king  of  Syria ;  (1  Kings 
xix.  15—17 ;  2  Kincs  viii.  7 — 15;)  and 
**  Yaua,  the  son  of  Khumri,"  i,  e.,  Jehu 
the  king  of  Israel,  a  successor  of  Omri. 
(1  Kinffs  xvi.  16—28  ;  2  Kings  ix.  1— 
14.)    These  indentifications  constitute 
a  synchronism,   in  perfect   harmony 
with  the  sacred  Writings.  The  Sinai  tic 
inscriptions,   which    abound    on    the 
rocks,  in  the  route  from  Egypt  to  Sinai, 
which  some  have  supposed  to  havo 
been  done  by  the  Hebrews  while  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness,  are  probably 
the  work  of  Christians,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  these  regions  in  the  earlier 
persecutions.     They  are  supposed  to 
be  in  the  Himyaritic  character,  with 
Greek  inscriptions  occasionally  inter- 
mingled.    The  trilingual  inscription 
placed  upon  the  cross  of  Jesus,  was  in 
Hebrew,  the  ancient  language  of  tli^ 
country ;    in    Greek,   the   vernacular 
language  ;  and  in  Latin,  the  language 
of  the  rulers  of  the  country.    (John 
xix.  19,  20.) 

INSPIRATION.  The  Greek  term 
7'^cc)pneM«/os= God- inspired,  properly 
designates  the  mysterious  power  exer- 
cised by  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the 
minds  of  the  authors  of  the  writings 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
causing  them  to  write,  and  guiding 
them  in  writing,  even  to  the  appUcation 
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ef  the  words  thej  haTo  med,  in  order 
to  praferre  their  itatementt  fron  error, 
end  to  gnarantee  their  entheatid^ 
end  trath :  **  All  Scripture  if  gtreii  br 
inspiration  of  God."  (2  Tim.  iiL  16.) 
This  miracnloos  influence  had  for  its 
object,  not  so  much  the  writers,  who 
were  only  the  secretaries  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  the  inspired  docnmeats 
thcmseWes,  which  were  to  be  the  role 
of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  faithful 
through  all  ages.  The  same  inspira- 
tion attended  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
in  all  their  official  instructions  and  an- 
-nnnciatiotts  of  the  Divine  wilL 

Dirino  inspiration  was  more  than  a 
diyinely  implanted  faculty  of  cognition. 
It  was' widely  different  in  its  nature 
from  all  the  phenomena  of  mere  natural 
excitement  and  of  genius;  and,  like 
the  holy  ointment,  was  never  uaid  for 
ordinary  purposes,  but  for  the  super- 
natural endowment  of  the  messengers 
of  heaven.  Nor  is  this  extraordinary 
gift  the  same  as  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  enlightenment 
of  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  They 
differ  essentially  from  each  other,  in- 
asmuch as  enlightenment  has  its  de- 
grees, and  is  a  continuous  work ;  but 
inspiration,  as  a  miraculous  gift,  ad- 
mitted no  degrees,  and  was  not  extended 
beyond  the  period  in  which  the  task 
was  accomplished,  for  which  the  Spirit 
had  caused  the  prophets  or  apostles  to 
speak  or  write.  In  the  absence  of  in- 
spiration, they  were  enlightened  and 
Divinely  sustained,  as  are  all  the  faith- 
ful ;  but  then  they  spake  no  longer  as 
*' moved  or  instigated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  However  closely  united  were 
piety  and  inspiration,  in  the  sacred 
writers,  they  were  essentially  distinct; 
inasmuch  as  the  most  enlightened  be- 
UeTer  may  not  speak  by  inspiration, 
whilst  an  ignorant  and  unrighteous 
man  may  not  speak  from  his  own  im- 
pulse, but  by  Divine  inspiration.  (Num. 
xxiii.  7—24;  John  xi.  49—51.) 

Inspiration  is  evidently  something 
distinct  from,  and  additional  to  reve- 
lation. Revelation  is  the  presentation 
of  objective  truth,  which  nad  existed 
10  the  Divine  mind,  to  tho  minds  of 
896 
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proplMli  aaA  HDotdeti  iMBinliMi 
the  hrmAitif  Sa iiiipli  N»jf  <^_< 

prophetf  aad  apoetfiMi  wUek  It  «M 
tiallj  distinel  mm  Ae  traA  mi 
mitted  to  tkeoL   Thoo^tteimv 


be  said  to  be  prMtiealhr  lurfted,  7«l 
is  certain  thai  the  A^eUve  tti 
eonld  be  no  reveletloii  aasrt  fraM  I 
Divine  iUsmiaaliim  of  the  iMW 
mind  to  receive  it  Heiiee  tlMfSMi 
idea  of  inspiratioB  teems  to  eonpsi 
three  supematiural  eets:  1.  The  pi 
sentation,  by  the  Hdlj  l^iirit,  of  t 
revelation  mr  obje^ve  troth,  io  whi 
ever  way,  to  the  minds  of  the  net 
writers.  2.  The  sobjeetive  infleeai 
and  the  consequent  state  of  mind  wU 
was  necessary  for  the  right  fpnSm 
sion  and  reception  of  that  truth. 
The  influence  requisite  for  the  cocfi 
imparution  of  that  troth  to  otbsi 
either  orally  or  bj  writing.  In  the 
several  operations  of  the  Holy  Spii 
no  new  mental  faculty  was  confeivi 
upon  the  sacred  writers,  nor  was  si 
violence  done  to  the  laws  of  the 
mental  constitution  ;  the  dull  ear  w 
quickened,  the  dim  eye  was  ms^ 
clear,  and  their  lips  were  touched  wi: 
hallowed  fire:  **holy  men  of  Q^ 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  tbeHff 
Ghost.    (2  ret.  L  21.) 

Three  different  modes  of  inspii^ 
revelation  seem  to  be  presented  tool 
attention  in  the  Scriptures ;  yet  es< 
is  alike  '*  tho  operation  of  the  ie> 
same  Spirit,  dividing  to  eve^  v^ 
severally  as  He  wilL"  The fintmo^ 
of  inspiration  may  be  called  the  ^ 
gestivcy  in  which  the  Most  High  ooa 
municated  His  will,  either  by  an  aiidibi 
voice ;  (Gen.  i.  28 ;  ii.  16 ;'  xxil  h^ 
Ex.  iu.  4 ;  xix.  8 ;)  or  by  themisi^ 
of  angels ;  (Gen.  xviii.  2 ;  xix*  ^ 
Gal.  iii.  19;  Heb.iL2;)  orbydretfBi 
(Gen.  XX.  8 ;  1  Sam.  iu.  4 ;  Dan.  ^ 
18  ;)  or  by  direct  impressions  on  v 
mind,  suggesting  doctrines,  proolM 
reproofs,  and  exhortations,  as  thcf  s' 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  propkfl 
and  apostles.  The  seGoacf  mode  BU 
be  called  the  hiaicricalf  in  which  G] 
inspired   the  writers  of  the  earii 
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mtM,  wbich  were  tho  incipient 
Dgt  of  Hij  plan,  which  are  in- 
led  in  Genesis,  and  other  his- 
booki.  Some  of  these  memo- 
iT  hare  been  written  by  Adam, 

Noah,  Shem,  Abraham,  and 

Other  historical  memoranda 
itten  by  the  prophets  and  the 
4;retaries,  which  are  supposed 
perished,  but  the  contents  of 
re  incorporated  in  the  several 
il  books.    (2  Chron.  ix.  29; 

xiii.  22  ;  xxvi.  22.)  So  also, 
ras  Divinely  inspired  to  con- 
le  early  patriarchal  memorials 
ook  of  Genesis,  and  other  parts 
*entatench ;  and  Samuel,  and 
lors  of  the  several  historical 
o  condense  and  incorporate  in 
irks  notices  from  State  papers, 
n  other  writings,  earlier  than 
m  times,  or  contemporary  with 
(1  Chron.  iv.  21,  22  ;  1  Kinpfs 
XV.  31  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  26.) 
le  writers  of  the  Gospels  seem 

nsed  memoranda  from  other 

as  mav  be  seen  from  the  ge- 
»s.   (ifatt.  i.  1 — 25 ;  Lake  iii. 

i.  1-^5.)  The  apostles  also  oc- 
llyqnoted  classic  authors.  (Acts 
.)    Under  the  same  Divine  in- 

the  sacred  historians  chro- 
facts  with  which  they  were 
lly  acquainted,  in  order  to 
their  accurate  transmission  to 

The  third  mode  of  inspiration 

called  the  prophedcj  in  which 
ns  and  purposes  of  the  Most 
rere  revealed  to  the  prophets 
ects  and  symbols  in  visions, 
ctorial  scenery  passed  succes- 
eforc  them,  and  they  saw ;  so 
>eheld  the  model  of  the  taber- 

(Ex.  XXV.  9 ;  Hcb.  viii.  6 ;) 
;he  suffering  Messiah  ;  (rsa.liii. 
)  Eeekiel  the  cherubim,  and 
iels  full  of  eyes ;  (£zck.  i.  1 — 
d  John,  the  lamb  having  seven 
md  seven  eyes.  (Rev.  v.  6.) 
rapematural  influence  the  pro- 
lescribed  orally  or  in  writing, 
ley  had  seen  on  the  tableaux  i 
leir  frequent  use  of  the  past  tense 
'  visions  or  prophecies.  (Num. 
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xxiv.  16—17 ;  Dan.  vii.  1 — 28 ;  Isa.  L 
1 ;  Rev.  i.  1.)  Thns  did  God  "^bX 
sundry  times,  and  in  divers  mannen^ 
speak  in  time  past,  unto  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets."  (Heb.  i.  1.)  Yet 
in  the  variety  of  methods  in  which 
inspiration  was  communicated,  no 
one  method  could  be  said  to  be  more 
elevated  than  another ;  they  were 
merely  **the  diversities  of  operations 
of  the  same  God."  Indeed,  the  sacred 
writers,  whether  in  writing  concerning 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
or  in  collecting,  condensing,  or  arrang- 
ing more  ancient  records,  or  in  writing 
the  histories  of  their  own  times,  just  as 
in  describing  prophetic  scenery — ^were 
merely  the  amanuenses  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  variously  moved,  and  yet  in  the 
perfect  exercise  of  their  own  voluntary 
agency.  Hence,  each  and  every  part 
of  what  they  have  written,  on  whatever 
subject,  is  Divinely  inspired,  and 
equally  so,  and  in  the  same  sense. 
And  unless  we  hold  that  the  Book,  the 
entire  Book,  is  inspired,  and  is  as  much 
the  word  of  God  as  though  He  Himself 
had  written  it,  with  His  own  hand,  on 
tables  of  stone,  without  human  instru- 
mentality, we  cannot  occupy  safe  and 
firm  ground. 

The  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  first  principle  of  our  faith. 
We  hold,  that  not  only  were  the 
thoughts,  but  the  very  words  also, 
Divinely  supplied  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ers. Otherwise,  what  assurance  have 
we  that  their  language  bears  the  exact 
impress  of  the  ideas,  and  that  the 
thoughts  deposited  in  their  minds  were 
reproduced  unchanged?  Nor  is  the 
verbal  and  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  consequent  in- 
fallibility, a  modem  view,  merely  set 
up,  as  some  have  imagined,  by  Pro- 
testantism, as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
infallible  authoritv  asserted  and  claim- 
ed by  Romanism,  ^he  ancient  churches 
regarded  the  supremacy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures rather  than  the  assumed  infalli- 
bility of  any  esclesiastical  hierarchy. 
Some  of  the  early  writers  compared 
the  minds  of  the  prophets  and  apostles 
to  '*  a  stringed  insimmenti  attuned  by 


Holj  Ghost  iMcheth."'  (Hora.  iii.  2; 
Acuvii.as;  lCor.ii.I8.)  And  Christ 
Mf  (,"  ii  ii  not  re  that  intaJi,  but  the 
Spirit  of  voni  Father  vbich  speaketh 
injon."  (MatLx.  1!),  20.)  Thongh  the 
words,  as  well  ai  ihe  thoa;:hts,  were 
DIvincI/  supplied,  the  sacred  writers 
still  reported  cvcrr  one  in  his  own 
characteriBtic  maniior,  as  is  eridenced 
by  Ihe  individual  peculiarities  itaniped 
upon  the  style  of  the  books  which  ihcr 
have  written.  While  the  Holj  Spirit 
was  pleased  to  employ  the  chuaclEr- 
istics  or  every  mind,  the  Dlvina  energy 
:r  superseded  the  human,  bat  np- 
~'~cdand  piided  it  to  iobservc 
1  purpose.  And,  thongh  llic 
wmers  had  a  distinct  consciousness  of 
their  Divine  commission,  yet  never, 
perhaps,  were  they  more  spontaneously 
active,  and  more  consciously  iinlellcr- 
ed  in  the  utlernnce  of  their  thonphls, 
tbau  when  they  were  Uvinii  and  movinp 
within  the  hallowed  sphere  of  tnspir- 
alion.  Thus  did  God  make  use  of  the 
individnal  peculiarities  of  His  servants, 
just  OS  in  the  administration  of  His 
KOTernment,  He  sometimes  takes  ad- 


propriatcd  a 


Bnccs  do  not.  for  the  most) 
beyond  the  difference  «I  a  ( 
and  lometimes  even  of  a  li 
so  thai  oar  iacertitnde,  u  V 
tin  reading,  ia  limited  me 
choice  between  one  void  • 
or  one  letter  and  anotbc 
carefnl  compariion  of  n 
andtbcapplicationofa  trne 
infccritsclsm,  many  of  thedi 
arising  from  Tariool  xt*t 
vanished;  and  we  knUcipa 


the  I 


I,  Ihe  n 


ill  further  dimjnishei 
shall  know  which,  in  any  c 
readings,  is  certainly  the  G 

Not  docs  the  concesiioD 
sptralion  of  the  words  of  t 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scrtptu 
to  the  several  vtnioni.  Th 
the  Old  Testament  neeessi 
in  the  tint  instance,  to  ibe  '. 
their  own  tongue;  and  tl 
New  Tdslament,  not  only  t 
people,  bnt  to  other  nati 
the  Greek  laneuajte  was  n 
rcrsally  understood.  And . 
pet  was  to  be  preached  to  i 
and  in  ereiy  language,  t. 


nrs 


IKS 


.  1.  It  existed  in  the  mind 
rnal;  2.  It  was  commani- 
lim  to  the  mind  of  man; 
ed  from  the  mind  of  the 
ato  the  characters  of  an 
ragnage ;  4.  Men  hare  re- 
in new  translations,  from 
langaage  into  another.  Of 
operations,  the  first  three 
\  the  fourth  alone  is  human, 
correctly  executed,  is  no 
ble.  Eyen  the  apostles 
occasionally  quote  literaUj 
translation  of  the  Hebrew 
called  the  Septuagint ; 
thej  correct  it  by  re-trans- 
)  accurately  from  the  He- 
.  again,  to  indicate  more 
rhat  sense  they  apply  this 
aration  from  the  Old  Testa- 
paraphrase  the  words.  The 
rsions  are  certainly  not 
urate ;  but  the  least  accurate 
I  things  necessary  for  salra- 
'anslations  being  the  labour 
number  of  men  of  ererj 
nation,  who  could  devote 
:  their  time  and  attention, 
lied  each  other  from  century 
and  instructed  and  perf ect- 
er,  can  always  be  compared 
ated  with  the  Divine  text, 
:ted  and  recorrected  by  this 
del,  until  they  become  its 
nterpart.  Thus  we  can  now, 
e  of  between  two  and  three 
»rs,  with  our  lexicons  in 
our  inimitable  authorised 
the  original  standard,  until 
lured  that  the  expressions 
red  the  impress  of  their 
id  that  we  have  obtained, 
the  most  faithful  facsimile, 
lis  view  of  verbal  inspira- 
ncompatible  witb  the  fact, 
is  much  that  is  human  as 
ine,  in  the  sacred  Records, 
affirm  that  the  follies  and 
.  some  of  the  arguments  of 
friends  were  inspired  when 
ittered;  but  we  do  affirm, 
it  of  their  being  recorded 
>tnres  is  Divine  inspiration. 
»  in  the  conduct  of  pro- 
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phets  and  apostles  are  carefully  recor- 
ded; but  who  would  say  that  such 
defects  were  inspired  ?  Their  defects 
were  human,  the  record  of  them  alone 
is  Divine,  It  is  the  inspired  accnracr 
of  the  record  of  these  things  which 
reipainsnnimpeached.  So  the  apostles 
occasionally  introduced  topics  which 
seem  to  be  of  comparatively  small  sig- 
nificance ;  (2  Tim.  iv.  18 ;)  and  Paul, 
when  disclaiming  the  power  of  adjudi- 
cating on  the  propriety  of  entering  into 
the  marriage  state,  tells  us  that  he  had 
no  Divine  command.  (1  Cor.  vi.  12, 
25.)  Yet  none  of  these  passages  imply 
the  absence  of  the  Divine  endowment 
in  the  writer ;  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  employed  against  the  doctrine  of  a 
plenary  inspiration.  Nor  are  we  to 
suppose  that  inspiration,  is  extended 
only  to  matters  of  a  religious  nature. 
The  historical  and  the  ethical  are  so 
intertwined  with  the  religious,  that 
the  attempt  to  separate  the  woven 
threads  is  to  be  involved  in  hopeless 
perplexity.  Whatever  is  written,  was 
written  by  inspiration,  *'for  our  in- 
struction and  admonition." 

Someopposers  of  plenary  inspiration 
have  professed  to  detect  errors  in  rea- 
soning, in  doctrine,  in  the  narrations, 
and  contradictions  in  facts,  in  the  holy 
Oracles.  Now  we  maintain  th  at  a  more 
attentive  and  serious  study  of  the 
Divine  word  would  reduce  the  appar- 
ent discrepancies  to  nothing.  The 
experience  of  every  age,  and  especially 
the  results  of  recent  critical  research, 
have  sufficienty  demonstrated,  that, 
before  an  impartial  examination,  all 
such  difficulties  vanish.  What  is  an 
object  of  doubt  to-day,  will,  by  farther 
study  and  research,  become  a  motive 
of  faith  to-morrow,  and  what  is  to-day 
a  subject  of  perplexity,  will  to-morrow 
be  converted  into  proof.  Hitherto,  every 
apparent  dicrepancy  which  enlightened 
critical  research  has  resolved,  has 
exhibited  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred 
penmen.  What  then  may  we  not  hope 
for,  as  the  day  dawns,  regarding  the 
few  difficulties  which  still  remain  ? 

But  others  have  professed  to  find, 
in  the  Scriptures,  errors  contrary  to 

do 


Wi;  ;ijie  nu  -:iiu[ra.;uv  wiih  ihe  idea 
IbattheucrediihEeiiwToieonlustoiT 
or  (deDcc,  on  their  own  aailioiitj,  and 
■crarding  to  ths  common  notioni  of 
their  time.  We  hold  that,  with  nipect 
t«  ihoie  m«.tteri,  the  deeUntioiw  «f 
the  Bible  mn  ihown  to  be  inlalinile 
when  JDterpreteJ  bj  the  nse  of  proper 
incaiia,&nil  the  fiaolaeiue  thai  eliciled. 
NutwiihilaDdinj;  the  rapid  march  of 
■cicnco  wbicb  bu  characteriied  one 
own  da^,  the  venerable  book  (till  ro- 
tAini  It*  lapreme  poiition,  and  ii 
eoDcradicled  bj  nooe  of  tbe  inveitin- 
tioniofihelearnediosound  philoiopny 
In  God'a  book  we  find  none  oE  thoie 
iniitakci  which  the  acicnce  of  ever; 
(Mntury  detects  in  tbe  book*  oFprecea- 
iDR  Bencratioiu.  Tbe  mott  receot 
rencnrchei  in  Mtronomj,  geology, 
ethnologj,  and  the  examioation  of  the 
■cnlpturM  of  Em'pl,  Babylon,  and 
Nlnoreh,  hare  alike  corroborated  tbe 
accurac;  of  the  aacred  Record*.  Eren 
In  (TCogTapby,  the  late  famong  icholar 
■ml  traTcller,  Dr.  Hobinaon,  naintaiQ- 
edthftt  the  "the  Bible  lithe  heithand- 
book  [or  the  lloly  Land."  So  in  moral  , 
U  In  phytlcal  acience,  tbli  book  nerer  . 
(loea   Tiolonca    to   facta,   nor  to  the  | 


which  a  fri^d  rntionalin 

Biida. — See  ScMiPirai*. 

INSTBD1IENT&— 8* 

INTEBCESSION.     1 


lix.  IS ;  1  Urn.  ii.  L.)  Th« 
of  Chriit  referi,  in  a  gent 
oijr  aid  which  He,  ai  pei 
Fneit,  extendi  to  tboMw 
God  confidine  in  Him.  ( 
tIL  25—27.)  InteiceHion, 
of  anppUcation,  waa  not 
to  tbs  office  of  the  Habren 
I  the  pteeenter  of 
It  of  iini,  end  made 


of  the  Tictinu  before  Je 
gave,  *»  it  were,  a  voice  h 
Hence,  if  we  attach  a  *p 
the  term  "  Intetceiaion,'  i 
the  work  of  oui  glorloni  1 
may  we  not  uy  thai  it  is  ( 
propitiation  T  In  the  H( 
"  the  blood  of  Jerna  ipeal 
xiU.  24.)  The  dignity 
power  and  antfaority  of  t 
in  Hi*  exalted  itaM^  imply 
pratxIiUUn    <tl    Hu   OM 


IRF 


Bid  with  the  tacrificial  hlood 
was  to  sprinkle  upon  the 
t,  OTer  the  ark  of  the  coren- 
leforethe  awful  symhols  of 
pietenee« — See  Adtocjltb. 
(£IAH=whom  JehaveAweU 
letcendant  of  Benjamin.  (1 
L  25.) 

iUf,  A  descendant  of  Ben- 
Chron.  rii.  12 ;)  also  written 
litizen,  (1  Chron.  rii.  7.) 
Tolx/ttL  1.  A  priest  or  ruler 
le  of  Darid.  ^2  Sam.  xx. 
ne  of  David's  distinguished 
C2  Sam.  xxiii.  26;  1  Chron. 
Til.  9.)  3.  The  Ithrite,  one 
I  iniard.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38 ;  1 
40.) 

zaraent.  The  son  of  Enoch 
son  of  Cain.  (Gen.  ir.  18.) 
=a  citizen,  A  phylarch  of 
Bong  the  Edomites.    (Gen. 

eelR. 

I = whom  Jehovah  looks  iq)on. 
.  of  tbe  ward  who  arrested 

(Jer.  xxxvii.  13,  H.) 
[ASH.=citif  of  the  serpent,  A 
1  in  the  margin  the  **  city  of 

(1  Chron.  iv.  12.)  Van  de 
Id  identify  it  with  the  Tillage 
called  Deir  Nahhtzz,  east  of 
n,  on  the  road  to  Hebron. 

The  Hebrew  word  barzeL 
iesignates  "iron,"  the  most 
y  distribated  of  the  metals, 
96t  serviceable  of  all  to  which 
ebted.  It  exists  largely  both 
leral  and  organic  kingdoms, 
istitaentof  an  immense  nam« 
inerals;  and  existing  as  an 
lament  in  the  blood  of  ver- 
imals,  to  which  it  gives  the 
olour.  Even  a  chain,  three 
gth,  has  been  manufactured 
I  taken  from  human  blood. 
I  is  rarely  found  in  its  native 
enerally  in  combination  with 
id  is  extracted  from  the  ore 
und  mixed  with  several  other 

We  can  scarcely  think  that 
is  own  unaided  ingenuity, 
atediron,oranyofthemetals; 
are  heen  instructed  by  the 
91 


Diyine  Power.  Iron  was  known  long 
before  the  deluge,  and  was  wrought  by 
Tubal-Cain.  (Gen.  iv.  22.)  Th^ 
Egyptains  were  acquainted  with  iroa 
at  an  early  period.  (Dent  iv.  20.)  In 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai^  near  the  copper* 
mines  wrought  by  the  early  Pharaohs, 
are  found  la^  masses  of  copper,  mixed 
with  a  quanutj  of  irom  ore.  Canaan 
was  a  **land  whose  stones  were  iron, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  they  might  dig 
copper."  ([Dent.  riii.  9;  xxxill.  25; 
Num.  xxxi.  22.)  Iron  is  abundant  in 
Lebanon,  and  the  mountains  of  Syria, 
In  later  times,  superior  iron  seems  to 
have  been  imported  from  the  northern 
regions ;  (Jer.  xv.  12 ;)  also  from  Tar- 
shish  to  Tyre ;  ^zek.  xxvii.  12 ;)  and 
from  Dan  and  Javan.  (Esek.  xxvii* 
19.)  The  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to 
use  stones  to  form  the  altar,  which  had 
been  wrought  with  iron ;  i.  e.,  the  stones 
were  to  be  unprepared  by  art.  (Josh, 
viii.  81.)  Iron  is  not  mentioned  among 
the  materials  emploved  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tabernacle.  This  metal  was 
chiefly  used  for  tools ;  (Dent,  xxvii.  5; 

1  Kings  vi.  7 ;  2  Kings  vi.  5 ;)  weapons 
of  war ;  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7  $  Job  xx.  24; 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  7;)  chariots;  (Josh.  xviL 
16;)  and  for  agricultural  and  house- 
hold purposes.  (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  Am. 
i.  3 ;  Acts  xii.  10 ;  Ezek.  iv.  3 ;  rs.  cv. 
18;  cvii.  16.)  The  Hebrew  word 
nehhusJiah,  rendered  "steel,"  signifies 
copper.  (Job  xx.  24 ;  Ps.  xviii.  34 ;  2 
Sam.  xxiL  35 ;  Jer.  xv.  12.)  The  word 
paldahy  rendered  ''torches,"  signifies 
superior  iron,  steeL  (Neb.  ii.  8.)  The 
Assyrians  were  acquainted  with  steel, 
as  is  shown  bv  Lof  tus,  who  describes  a 
flint  and  steel,  found  in  the  ruins,  like 
those  of  modern  times.  Iron  is  often 
the  symbol  of  strength — "  a  sceptre  of 
iron ;"  (Ps.  ii.  9 ;)  "iron  teeth  ;"  i.e., 
destructive  power.  (Dan.vii.7.)  "Iron 
uniteth  iron,"  says  the  wise  man«  "so 
a  man,  uniteth  the  countenance  of  his 
friend,"  t.  e.,  the  presence  of  a  friend 
gives  confidence  and  assurance.  (Pror. 
xxvii.  17.) 

IRONsr/eor/WI^  pious.     A  city  in 
Naphtali.    (Josh.  xix.  88.) 
IBPEELs:  God  heals.    A  place  in 
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e*  r-:^  cf  B<3- 


(Joib.  xvui. 


IS- 53rZ>n!5 H  =  .■:'.7  •  ^ :  u  ssa.    A 
ei'TT  :i  I>AZ.  ija::!;**  :ieaL::c:ftl  wish 


>>i?c:  of  ;he  protAse  coctemrt  of  Ish* 
xiA.'I.  lie  so 3  of  HjLTir.     Whea  he 

his 


(1  C2r:=.  IT.  :-. 

ISAAC  =  III. 't."!;;*    *rtrrr:*y,    L  C- 

wbo  .-i i *^s  ' n: . ;-r  : r  J*:).  Tie  son  of 
A^ra'i'i^i  xni  Sint.  cJr:i  La  hi*  pa- 
iva:**  .li  ic;.  ^'j-ia-  xriL  17 — lt>: 
XT"^.  12 — '.  3 :  x\L  "r^  .^ :  xxtL  5.^  The 
birth  c:  I  mac  wa5  :i<  ^z.':  it^i  ct  mxaj 
rsaxArk-ible  rr.'=ii5es  ^ai  prophecies: 
sad  he  WAS  aiiJe,  br  ex?r««3  cor^oant 
wish  AbrAh43u  :if  4~:-;s:orof  thepro- 
Biised  Mi55Ljh.  Ge::.  "^^  12.)  As 
an  eAr>  r<h>i  of  hU  he  wm  m&«ie  the 
o 
m 

hJii  &rrlTtd  4S  maicre  jears. 
fdiher  was  nj^jaired  bj  Jehorah  :o  offer 
him  cp  ia  *4vT!5ce :  aaJ  his  con- 
duo:  o'a  :bis  occasion  as  remarkablj 
illa5:ra:es  his  dccilirj.  aad  sabmls- 
*l.>a»  and  filial.  conr.Jence.  as  the 
coane  of  Abraham  did  ob«:d:ence  and 
far:h.  ;Gen.  xxii.  1 — 15.)  The  erent 
showed  that  it  was  the  trial  of  Abra- 
ham that  Go  i  intended,  not  the  fact : 
Isaac  is  sacrinced.  and  is  jet  alive.  In 
this  circumstance,  Abraham  tmlv. 
thon^rh  raguelr,  belie  red  that  God 
would  either  prevent  the  catastrophe, 
or  restore  his  slain  son  to  life.  (Gen. 
xxii.  5 ;  Heb.  xi.  17 — 19.)  Isaac  ap- 
pears to  hare  passed  his  vonthful  days 
nnder  the  eve  of  his  father,  engaged  in 
the  care  of  flocks  and  herds,  np  and 
down  the  plains  of  Canaan.  He  was  a 
man  of  retired  habits  and  of  a  remark- 
able calmness  of  mind.  In  a  few  years 
after  Isaac's  marriage  with  Rebekab, 
the  two  rival  brothers,  Isaac  and  Ish- 
mael,  amicably  met  for  the  interment  of 
Abraham.  (Gen.xxv.9.)  After  Isaac 
had  been  married  twenty  years,  he, 
^entreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife  ;*'  and 
two  children,  Jacob  and  Esan,  were 
bom  to  him  at  one  time.  Isaac  favour- 
ed Esan,  and  Rebekah  Jacob,  which 
became  a  sonrce  of  great  domestic  un- 
happiness.  During  his  residence  in 
Gerar,  where  Abimelech  was  king, 
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Isaac,  asbb  father  had  doneprenot^Tr 
reported  that  Bcbckah  was  luf  fM* 
Abimelech  having  discovered  thit  dti 
was  his  wife,  reproved  him  for  the  ds* 
ception.    The   poaseMions  of  Iflit 
multiplied  great! j,  and  he  fiD&UTr^ 
tamed  to  Beersheha,  where  he  hd 
his  habitation.  (Gen.xxvi.33.)  Wha 
he  was  a  handled  and  thiitj-setea 
years  of  age,  and  his  sight  had  lo  failfli 
him  that  he  conld  not  distinguish  oM 
of  his  sons  from  the  other,  Jacob,  wi& 
the  aid  of  Rebekah,  craftily  obtained 
from  him  the  blessing  of  primogeniton* 
Yet  Isaac  survived  many  years  afttf 
this,  to  him,  distressing  occurrence.  Oi 
the  return  of  Jacob  from  Mesopoumiii 
Isaac  was  still  living  at  Hebron.    Iistf 
died  at  the  age  of  a  bundled  and  eigh^ 
years,    *'and  was  gathered  unto  iM 
people,  and  his  sons,  Jacob  and  Esti^ 
buried  him."  (Gen.  xxviii.  1, 2 ;  xxx^ 

27 20.) 

"  ISAiAH=Ae/;>  of  Jehovah.  Tte 
celebrated  prophet  who  lived  and  hd 
great  influence  under  the  reigns  d 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiabr 
kings  of  Judah.  (Isn.  i.  I.)  Tto 
Jewish  writers  affirm  that  be  was  of 
noble  extraction,  and  was  closely  coik 
nected  to  the  roval  familv ;  and  tbtf 
his  wife,  who  is  called  *'a  prophetesti 
possessed  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  (i^ 
viiL  3.)  The  sons  of  Isaiah  had  nafid 
fitted  to  awaken  religious  atteati(ffr 
and  were,  in  some  sense,  the  pled^ 
of  the  fulfilment  of  Divine  predictiooi- 
(Isa.  vii.  3,  14 ;  viii.  3.)  Isaiah  cott* 
menced  his  prophetic  mission  in  tkt 
year  of  Uzziah's  death.  Daring  tte 
reign  of  the  ungodly  Ahaz  he  ctd* 
forth  boldly  as  a  reprover  of  sin,  id 
evidently  spent  a  considerable  part » 
his  time  near  the  court.  Ilczeloahip' 
pears  to  have  admitted  him  as  a  cohB" 
sellor,  and  was  inclined  to  follow  vl 
advice.  He  lived  evidently  an  aseet>' 
and  temperate  life ;  and  probably  e^' 
ercised  his  prophetic  ministry,  At  ^^ 
during  forty-seven  or  fifty  yean.  ^ 
he  survived  Hezekiah,  be  probably liiv 
some  time  during  the  reign  of  Manit 
sch ;  then,  as  Gcsenius  has  shewn,  b 
must  have  lived  more  than  eighty,  to 


ISA. 


ISH 


fid  more  than  nxtjjuan,  from 
toB.c.  696.  TheBabbins  Mj 
It  to  death  bjr  Manasseh,  being 
onder  with  a  wooden  saw. 
87.) 

H,  BOOK  OF.  ThU  book 
t>een  regarded  at  one  of  the 
plete  and  sublime  of  all  the 

writings.  Its  references  to 
0,  offices,  and  kingdom  of  the 
are  so  nnmerons  and  exact 
I  obtained  for  the  anthor  the 
the  **ETangelical  Prophet," 
Fifth  Evangelist."  His  style 
,  bold,  rapid,  and  derated ; 
ritings  are  f uU  of  the  boldest 
f  rhetoric,  and  the  most 
ornaments  of  poetry.  The 
:   some  rationalist  scholars, 

book  is  made  up  of  frag- 
'  different  authors,  some  of 
ed  near  the  close  of  the 
ot  worth  noticing.  The  last 
ven  chapters  may  hare  been 

during  the  reign  of  Manas- 
ih  evidently  wrote  more  than 
n  the  book  which  goes  by  his 
3  2  Chron.  vi.  22,  he  is  said 
vritten  the  acts  of  king  Uz- 
I  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  82,  the 
Qg  Hezekiab.  Many  of  the 
rhich  were  made  by  Isaiah, 
than,  etc.,  may  have  been 
cords,  or  documents  which 

up  in  the  archives  of  the 
iny  of  tbese  historical  sketches 
ints  have  not  come  down  to 
ill  that  was  essential  to  us 
i  doubtless  incorporated  into 
I  narrative  and  transmitted 
;ime.    When    the  books  of 
1  Chronicles  were  composed, 
trials  of  Isaiah  would  be  in- 
d  in  them.    (2  Kings  xrii. — 
iron,  xxxii.  1 — 38.) 
[=zske  who  looks  abroad.   The 
joi.    (Gon.  xi.  29.) 
arOT.— See  Judas. 
iH^praising.    A  descendant 

(1  Chron.  iv.  17.) 
\JL=^Uaving.  A  son  of  Abra- 
Ceturah,  and  founder  of  an 
uribe ;  probablr  the  original 
of  the  castle  of  Shobek,  about 

Ids 


twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Petnu 
(Gen.  xxT.  2.) 

ISHBI-BENOB=fRy  seat  U  at  Nob. 
A  Philistine  giant,  slain  by  AbishaL 
(2  Sam.  xxL  16, 17.) 

ISH-BOSHETH=maii  o/sAoms  or 
o/abaaemenL  A  son  of  Saul,  and  the 
only  one  who  survived  him.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  and  brothers,  the 
tribe  of  Jndah  awarded  the  sceptre  to 
David,  but  the  other  eleven  tribcMu 
through  the  influence  of  Abner,  did 
homage  to  Ish-bosheth.  After  he  had 
reigned  two  years  over  Israel,  he  was 
murdered  bv  Bechab  and  Baanah,  two 
generals  of  his  own  tribe.  Eventually, 
the  eleven  tribes  unitedly  submitted 
to  David.  (2  Sam.  ii.  8—82 ;  iii.  1-^ 
89 ;  iv.  1—12 ;  v.  1—6.}  Ish-bosheth 
is  also  called  **Eshbaai  '^=inan  ofBaal^ 
or  lordly  man,    (1  Chron.  viii.  &.) 

ISHI=savtn^,  salutary,  1.  Two  de- 
scendants of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iL  81 ; 
iv.  20.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Simeon. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  42.)  8.  A  descendant  of 
Mannasseh.  (1  Chron.  v.  24.)  4.  The 
term  **IsBi"=my  husband,  is  the 
name  by  which  the  Lord  should  be 
called  by  Israel  after  the  exile.  (Hos. 
ii.  16.) 

ISUIAH=:whom  Jehovah  hndeth. 
A  descendant  of  Issachar.  (1  Chron. 
vii.  3.) 

ISUUAH=whom  Jehovah  lendeth. 
One  of  the  Levites.    (Ezra  x.  81.) 

ISHMA=u7a«<e,  desolation,  A  de- 
scendant of  Jndah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  8.) 

ISHMAEL=whom  God  heareth,  1. 
The  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar,  and 
the  ancestor  of  many  Arabian  tribes, 
hence  generally  called  **  Isbmaelites." 
(Gen.  XXV.  12—18;  1  Chron.  ii.  17; 
xxviii.  8.)  Previous  to  his  birth,  Hagar 
was  informed  by  an  angel  what  would 
be  the  character  of  her  son,  and  that 
his  posterity  would  be  innumerable. 
(Gen.  xv.ll.)  When  Isaac  was  weaned^ 
Lihmael  was  about  seventeen  years  of 
age ;  and  having  offended  Sarah  by  his 
treatment  of  her  child,  she  insisted 
upon  the  banishment  of  Ishmael  and 
his  mother  from  the  family.  (Gen. 
xxi.  10.)  When  Hagar  had  reached 
the  wilderness,  her  stock  of  water  was 


afterwards  tlicy  are  sjiokeii  off  a-^  a 
tra<lin;i;  iiatimi.  ((lOii,  xxxvii.  2.')  : 
xxxix.  1.)  Isaac  ami  Ishniacl  ami- 
cably met  at  the  burial  of  their  father. 
(Gen.  XXV.  9.)  Ishmael  died,  perhaps 
iii  batUe,  tt  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  thirtjr-seren  yean;  he  was  the 
father  of  twelre  sons,  who  gave  their 
names  to  as  manj  tribes,  who  dwelt  in 
the  wilderness,  from  HarUah  unto  Shnr. 
(Gen.  XTii.  20.)  2.  A  prince  of  the 
royal  family  of  Jadah,  who  mnrdered 
the  fj^ovemor  Gedaliah,  with  several  of 
the  Hebrews  and  Chaldeans  who  were 
attached  to  him.  He  fled  to  the  Am- 
monites. (Jcr.  xl.  7 — 16 ;  xli.  1 — 18.) 
8.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Chron.  viii.  88.)  4.  The  father  of 
Zebadiah.  (2  Chron.  xix.  11.)  5.  A 
captain  under  Jchoiada  the  priest. 
(2  Chron.  xxiii.  1.)  6.  One  who  put 
away  hid  strange  wife  after  the  exile. 
(Ezra  X.  22.) 

ISHMAELITES.— See  Ismi  ael. 

ISHMAIAH=whom  Jehovah  hear' 
eth.  The  chief  over  the  tribe  of  Zebu- 
lun  in  David's  time.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  19.) 

ISHMERAI=wbom  Jthovah  keep- 
eth  or  watches.  A  descendant  of  Ben- 
jamin.   (1  Chron.  viii.  18.) 

ISHOI) =inan  of  splendour  or  glory, 
A  descendant  of  Manasseh.  (1  Chron. 
Tii.  18.) 
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C/iittim.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  G  ; 
Tho  plirase,  •*  isles  of  the  j 
in  antitliesi<;  with  the  m: 
continent.  (Esth.  x.  1.) 
of  the  original  word,  usi 
lated  **  islands,"  was  empl( 
Hebrews  to  denote  duta 
(Jer.  XXV.  22 ;)  especially 
and  maritime  countries  o 
which  had  become  indistii 
to  the  Hebrews,  throngfa  1 
of  the  Phenicians ;  (Isa.  x 
15 ;  xli.  1,  5 ;  xUL  4, 10, 1 
li.  5  ;)  and  also  those  of  tl 
ranean.  (Gren.  z.  5;  Pi 
Dan.  xi.  18;  Zeph.  ii.  11 
*<  many  isles,"  the  Indian  j 
is  probably  to  be  understo 
XX.  15.) 

ISMACHIAH=whom  . 
holds,  A  priest  in  the  tio 
kiah.    (2  Chron.  xxxi.  13. 

ISMAIAH=whom  Jehc 
One  of  David's  distinguisl 
(1  Chron  xii.  4.) 

ISPAII  =  Wc/.  A  det 
Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii. 

ISRAEL =irarru>r,  soldi 
of  God,  The  name  given 
to  the  patriarch  Jacob,  af  u 
ling  at  Peniel ;  (Gren.  xx: 
Hos.  xii.  8,  4 ;)  but  more 
I  applied  to  his  posterity — tl 
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rom  the  death*  of  Saul  onward, 
I  tribes,  among  whom  Ephraim 
lead,  arrogated  to  themselves 
lonrable  name  of  the  whole 
(2  Sam.  ii.  9,  10,  17,  28 ;  iii. 
dx.  40 — 43 ;  1  Kings  xii.  1 ;) 
leir  separation,  after  the  death 
on,  into  an  independant  king- 
indedb  J  Jeroboam,  this  name 
(ted  for  the  kingdom,  so  that 
rth  the  kings  of  the  ten  tribes 
ed  '*  kings  of  Israel  ;*'  and  the 
nts  of  David,  who  mled  over 
ind  Benjamin,  Tvere  called 
f  Jndah."  So  in  the  prophets 
eriod  "  Judah'*  and  "  Israel " 
in  opposition.  (Hos.  iv.  15 ; 
ri.  10 ;  vii.  1 ;  viii.  2,  3,  6,  8  ; 
Am.  i.  1 ;  ii.  6 ;  iii.  14  ;  Mic. 
.  V.  7.)  The  two  kingdoms 
times  called  "  the  two  houses 
."  (Isa..viii.  14.)  After  the 
on  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
,  the  name  "Israel"  began 
be  applied  to  the  whole  sur- 
iople.  "  Israel"  is  sometimes 
lie  true  Israelites,  the  faithful, 
A  the  name.  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  1 ; 
17  ;  xlix.  3 ;  John  i.  47 ; 
6 ;  xi.  26.) — See  Judah. 
2LITES.— See  Israel. 
yUAR  =  there  is  reward  or 
The  fifth  son  of  Jacob  and 
id  the  head  of  one  of  the 
ribes  of  Israel,  (Gen.  xxx. 
xlvi.  13  ;  xlix.  14,  15  ;  Num. 
:  xxvi.  23 — 25  ;  1  Chron.  vii. 
Fhis  tribe  was  not  lacking  in 
ralour,  (Judg.  v.  15,)  nor  in 
discretion.  (1  Chron.  xii.  32.) 
itory  of  the  tribe  lay  in  the 
Ijacent  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
prchended  the  whole  of  the 
ey  or  plain  of  Jezreel  and  the 
inng  districts.  This  region  is 
of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in 
>.  (Josh.  xix.  17—23.)  2.  A 
iedcdom.  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  5.) 
[AH  =  whom  Jehovah  lendeth. 
le  of  two  Levites.  (I  Chron. 
,25.) 

S.  This  term  is  used  to  denote, 
se  of  men,  either  an  involun- 
:  of  the  seminal  fluid,  or  goa« 
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orrhoea  of  the  more  rimlent  kind. 
(Lev.  XV.  2,  3,  8  ;  xxii.  4  ;  Num.  v.  2 ; 
2  Sam.  iii.  29.)  Iq  the  case  of 
females  it  designates  the  ordinary  or 
even  prolonged  menstrual  discharge ; 
(Lev.  XV.  19,  25  ;)  and  also  the  puer- 
peral hiemorrhage.  (Lev.  xii.  7.)  In  all 
these  cases  the  patients  had  to  bide  the 
legal  time,  and  perform  the  prescribed 
purifications  and  sacrifice,  in  order  to  be 
freed  from  ceremonial  uncleanness. 
The  woman  healed  by  our  Lord  had  long 
suffered  from  some  chronic  hsmorr- 
hage,  perhaps  excessive  menstrual 
discharge,  or  severe  hsemorrhoids. 
(Matt.  ix.  20 ;  Mark  v.  25 ;  Luke.  viiL  44.) 

ISUAH.— See  Isbuah. 

ISUI. — See  Jesui. 

ITALY.  A  celebrated  country  of 
Southern  Europe,  which,  in  the  New 
Testament,  denotes  the  whole  natural 
peninsula  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  with  Some  for  the 
capital.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  uni* 
versal  empire;  but  which,  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  power,  has 
never  formed  an  independent  whole. 
Its  divided  States  have  long  suffered 
from  their  unhappy  political  condition. 
This  beautiful  and  fertile  region  is  now 
divided  into  the  Papal  States,  with 
Rome  for  the  capital ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  with  Florence  for  its  capital. 
(Acts.  X.  1 ;  xviii.  2 ;  xxvii.  1.) 

ITCH.  The  Hebrew  word  hheres, 
rendered  **  itch,"  signifies  to  scrape,  to 
scratch,  and  evidently  means  a  disease 
attended  by  feverish  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. (Deut.  xxviii.  27.)  Perhaps 
the  hot  pustules,  with  which  the 
Egyptians  are  sorely  troubled  when 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  begin  to  rise, 
mav  be  intended. 

ITHAI.— See  Ittai. 

ITHAMAR=/>a///i  coast  or  island. 
The  fourth  son  of  Aaron.  He,  with  bis 
descendants,  occupied  the  position  of 
common  priests,  till  the  high  priest- 
hood passed  into  his  family  in  the 
person  of  Eli.  (Ex.  vi.  23 ;  xxxviii. 
21;  Num.  iii.  2,  3;  iv.  28.)  In  the 
time  of  Solomon  the  pontificate  re- 
verted to  the  elder  line  of  Eleazor.  (1 
Kings  ii.  27.) 


it  tilled  an  "IiiMlil«;"  bat  ia  I  CbroD. 
iL  1 7.  perhKpt  coiTKtlT  in  "Istunaclitt." 
ITHRAN'  =  attliatt.  1.  A  de- 
■cendsal  nf  Eian.  (Gen.  i 
I  Cbron.  i.  41.)  !■  A  deMndut  of 
Aiber;  (ICbron.  tu.  37;  alio  called 
*- Jether."  (I  Cbnm.  tiL  3S.) 

ITHREAM  =  ntidm  «/  On  pmpU. 
A fon of  Darid. (S Sun. iiL 5;  ICtuon. 
iii.  3.) 
rrHBITE.— See  Guu. 
ITTAB-KAZVS-litKo/litjailge. 
A  eilT  in  Zebnlnn.  (Joih.  xii.  13.) 

ITTAI=*f()r.  1.  A  Gittite,  one  Ot 
DiTid'adtslinfrai'bedoffiren.  (3  Sun. 
XV.  19.  2*:  XTiii.  ;.)  3.0acofDaTii]'i 
diiliofniished  offiren;  (i  Sam.  ixiiL 
39  0  alio  called  "Ithu.-  (I  Cbron. 
^.31.) 

rr\:R£A=nie!aia!  rrgioL  A  dii- 
tnct  on  ihe  ■aulh-ea«ien>  tide  of 
ficrmon,  on  tbe  Dortbern  border  of 
Bosban.  and  on  Ihe  wcit  of  the  great 
pUEn  of  Damatcni.  irhich  derired  its 
name  from  "Jeinr."  a  con  of  Iihmacl; 
(Gen.  xxT.  15;  I  Cbron.!.  3;  t.  19;) 
whoae  dewesdanu  were  called  Ilwr- 
onai.  Thii  pTOTJoce,  Ibongh  not  in- 
cloded  in  Baihan,  iras  for  a  time  in 
tbe  lerritorr  of  llanasseh.  It  ii  now 
called  Jnbir.  Th«  m^aier  portion  it  I 
table-land,  with  a  rich  and  wellwaiered 


thing  wai  laid  ap ;  (I  Kingi 
eoupan  Eiek.  sxTii.»;l  o 
a  baildin^  the  walb  of  wUc 
laid  with  iTat7,  like  the  ] 
Menclaaa  deKnh«d  bj  Hmri 
iT.  73:  Ber.xTiiL  1L>-SmE 

IZERAK.— See  Ixhax. 

IZHAK=«I.  A  nn  o( 
(E1.TLI8.)  Heitalaocalled 
and  hu  poneritr  ''iKfaarita 
iii.19.  S7;  1  Chron.  tL  2, 18 

IZBAHIAH  —  whom  Ja 
hihilt.  A  dcKcndast  of  In 
Chron.  tIL  S.) 

IZRAHITE.-~See  Shaxb 

in  ihe  temple  lerriee;  i\  Ch 
11;)  alM  called  "Zeti-'  ( 
I".  3.) 


JAAKAN^bmwr,  triila 
Mendant  ot  Stir.    (1  Cbron. 

JAAKOBAH  =  itd-cBie 
ploKler,  /itr-iit-Kyuf.  A  prim 
tribe  of  Simeon.    (I  Chron. 

JAALA=a  KiU  Mkt-^oat 
One  whose  poitoritj  retnmed 


JAA 


JAB 


=whom  Jehovah  has  made, 
\  of  Bani.  (Ezra  x.  87.) 
=whom   God  has  made. 
Lbner.    (L  Chron.  zxyii. 

—See  Jahaz. 

AH  =  whom     Jehovah 

soa  of  Jeremiah.    (Jer. 

The  son  of  Azar.  (Ezek. 

he  son  of  Hoshaiah;  (2 

;)  also  called  **  Jezaniah." 

xlii.  1.)    4.  The  son  of 

eek.  yiii.  11.) 

=whom  JeJiovah  helps,    A 

1,  which  fell  to  the  tribe 

afterwards  for  a  long  time 

ab.  (Num.  xxi.  32 ;  xxxii. 

JO  called  "  Jazer."  (Nam. 

(h.  xiii.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv. 

.    8.)     It   was    situated 

re  found  the  ruins  of  Sir, 

>rth  of  Heshbon.    Below 

fountain,  with  a  stream 

into  the  Jordan.    The 

illed  the  *'  land  of  Jazer." 

1.)  The  passage  in  Jer. 

7  be  rendered  thus :  "Thy 

overshot  the  Sea*  Le,,  the 

>ng  the  Sea,  to  Jazer  have 
»» 

[  =  whom    Jehovah    con- 
of  the  Levltes.  (1  Chroo. 

) 

I  =r  whom    Cod  consoles, 

.evites ;  (1  Chron. xv.  18;) 

Aziel."    (1  Chron.  XV.  2.) 

a  stream,  river.    The  son 

he  father  of  the  nomadic 

le  of  life.    (Gen.  iv.  20. 

=a  pouring  out,  emptying. 

orrcnt  near  mount  Gilcad, 

the  east  into  the  Jordan, 

em  border  of  the  Ammon- 

;xxii.  22 — 26;  Num.  xxi. 

37;  iu.  IG;  Josh.  xii.  2; 

)   The  Jabbok  now  bears 

Wadi/  Zurka = the  blue.  It 

nountains  of  Hauran  and 

pursues  a  western  course 

Ltj  miles  to  the  Jordan, 

;r8  nearly  midway  between 

A  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

westward  it  flows  through 

rrow  ravine,  the  sides  of 


which,  in  the  higher  parts,  are  clothed 
with  forests,  and  the  scenery  is  the 
most  picturesque  in  Palestine.  In 
gammer  the  upper  portion  of  its  channel 
becomes  dry.  In  the  rainy  season  it 
becomes  a  stream  of  considerable 
magnitude.  It  abounds  in  fish,  in 
general  small,  bat  of  excellent  flayotur, 
JAB£SH=d^y.  1.  A  city  in  Gilead, 
hence  fully  written  '*  Jabesh  Gilead." 
(Judg.  xxi.  8;  1  Sam.  xi.  1 — 13 ;  xxxL 
10—13.)  The  ruin,  with  columns, 
called  eef-Z>eir=the  convent,  in  the 
Wady-Yabes,  on  the  road  from  Beisan 
to  Gerasa,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  this  ancient  city.  In  grateful  re- 
membrance of  their  deliverance  from 
the  Ammonites  by  Saul,  the  men  of 
this  city  brought  the  bodies  of  Saul 
and  his  sons,  which  the  Philistines 
had  hung  upon  the  walls  of  Bethshan, 
and  caused  them  to  be  honourably  in- 
terred in  a  wood  near  their  city.  2. 
The  father  of  Shallum.  (2  Kings  xv, 
10, 18,  14.) 

JAB£Z=Ae  causes  pain,  sorrow,  i.e., 
tohismother.  l.A  descendant  of  Judah, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  in  Egypt 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in 
that  country.  (1  Chron.  iv.  9,  10; 
compare  verses  18 — 23.)  2.  A  town 
in  Judah,  inhabited  by  the  scribes.  (I 
Chron.  ii  55.)  But  the  Targumist 
understands  the  preceding  person,  and 
identifies  him  with  Othniel. 

JABIN=Ae  observes,  or  intelligent, 
1.  A  king  of  Hazor,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  chieftains 
who  ruled  in  Canaan.  He  perished  in 
battle  against  the  Hebrews.  (Josh, 
xi.  1 — 14.)  2.  A  king  of  Hazor,  pro- 
bably a  descendant  of  the  preceding, 
who  oppressed  the  Hebrews  twenty 
years.  The  Hebrews  were  delivered 
from  his  thraldom  by  the  victory  won 
by  Deborah  and  Barak  in  the  plain  of 
Jezrecl.  (Judg  iv.  2 — 24 ;  1 — 81 ; 
Ps  Ixxxiii  9  1 

JABNE*EL=(7orf  lets  build.  1.  A 
city  of  Judah;  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  same  with  Jabneh.  (Josh.  xv. 
11.)  2.  A  city  of  Naphtali.  (Josh, 
xix.  33.) 
JABNEH=:A6  lets  build,    A  city  on 
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the  Mediterranean,  taken  from  the 
Philistines  by  Uzziah,  king  of  Jadah. 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  6 ;  2  Mace.  xii.  9.)  It 
was  called  Jamnia  bjr  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans ;  and  Yebna  is  the  name  still 
borne  by  a  village  among  the  mins  of 
the  ancient  city.  It  stands  on  a  little 
hill  on  the  plain  of  Yebna  or  Una, 
about  three  miles  from  Ekron,  and  two 
from  the  Sea. 

J ACKA'S= ajiicted,  A  descendant 
of  Gad.    (I  Chron.  v.  13.) 

JACHIN=A6  makes  firm.  1.  A  son 
of  Simeon;  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;)  also  called 
"Jarib."  (1  Chron.  iv.  24.)  His  de- 
scendants were  called  **  Jachinites.** 
(Num.  xxvi.  12.)  2.  One  of  the  priests. 
(1  Chron.  ix.  10  ;  Neh.  xi.  10.)  8.  The 
chief  of  the  twenty-first  course  of  the 
priests.  (1  Chron.  xxiy.  17.)  4.  One 
of  the  two  massive  brazen  columns  set 
up  to  support  the  projecting  roof  of 
the  porch  of  Solomon's  temple.  (1 
Kings  vii.  21— 22.)— See  Boaz. 

JACINTH.  The  Greek  word  hya- 
cinlhf  rendered  **  jacinth,"  is  properly 
the  name  of  a  flower  of  a  deep  purple 
or  reddish  blue,  abundant  in  the  mea- 
dows and  plains  of  Palestine.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  a  species  of  (rem  of  a  deep- 
red  or  violet  colour.  (Rev.  xxi.  20 ; 
compare  ix.  17.)  The  Hebrew  leshem, 
rendered  *'ligure,"  seems  to  denote 
the  same  stone  as  that  which  we  call 
a  hyacinth.  (Ex.  xxviii.  19;  xxxix  12.) 

JACOB  =  heel-catcher^  supplanter^ 
Ker-tn-wait.  1.  The  youngest  of  the 
twin  sons  of  Isaac  by  his  wife  Rebckah, 
called  also  "Israel,"  and  the  founder 
of  the  Israeli tish  nation,  liebekah,  in 
answer  to  her  inquiry  of  the  Lord,  was 
informed  that  the  founders  of  two 
nations  should  be  borne  of  her.  (Gen. 
XXV.  22—24.)  At  the  birth  of  the 
children,  Jacob  appears  to  have  laid 
hold  of  his  brother's  heel,  a  kind  of 
predictive  intimation  of  his  future  con- 
duct in  life.  When  the  brothers  grew 
up,  Esau  devoted  himself  to  hunting, 
and  became  the  favourite  of  Isaac ; 
while  Jacob  preferred  the  quiet  occu- 
pations of  the  pastoral  life,  and  was 
no  less  the  favourite  of  his  mother. 
(Gren.  XXV.  27.)  Jacob  having  warily 
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taken  advantaffe  of  his  broUm^n 
sity,  to  obtain  his  birthri|^t,  and 
father's  infirmity,  to  obtain  the  bl 
of  primogeniture,  was  comneUeii 
into  Mesopotamia,  to  avoid  the 
quences  of  his  brother's  wrath. 
XXV.  29 — 34;  xxvu.  6 — 46.)  < 
journey,  the  Divine  purposes  r 
to  his  descendants  were  revei 
him.  (Gen.  xxviiL  10—19.) 
Jacob  arrived  in  Mesopotam 
entered  into  a  covenant  of  sei 
with  his  uncle  for  seven  years, 
end  of  which  time  Laban  was  t 
him  his  daughter  Rachel  for 
Instead,  however,  of  his  beloved! 
Leah,  her  eldest  sister,  was  giT 
deceptively.  Laban  proposed 
he  would  serve  another  seven 
he  should  still  have  RacheL 
agreed,  and  probably  received '. 
mediately  after  he  had  married 
With  each  of  his  daughters 
gave  a  maid,  both  of  whom 
the  wives  of  Jacob,  of  the  sec 
or  inferior  kind.  From  all  thes 
were  borne  to  Jacob,  while 
joumed  in  Mesopotamia,  elevi 
and  one  daughter  ;  one  was  bo 
Bethlehem.  (Gen.  xxix.  1 — 8^ 
1 — 25  ;  XXXV.  18.)  Avarice  s< 
have  been  the  ruling  passio 
Laban ;  but  whatever  plan  oi 
he  would  fix  on,  the  Lord  over 
for  the  benefit  of  Jacob,  so  t 
became  extremely  rich.  (Gei 
5 — 13.)  Jacob  now  resolved  t< 
to  his  own  country,  with  his  wi 
children,  and  all  his  cattle,  am 
goods.  After  his  final  intenric 
Laban,  Jacob  had  to  pass  n* 
land  of  Seir,  where  he  heard  th 
was  on  his  way  to  meet  him, 
panied  by  four  hundred  men. 
other  than  a  hostile  attack  ci 
meditated,  Jacob  had  no  other  r 
but  to  look  to  Heaven  for  hell 
alone  in  the  silence  of  the  nij 
patriarch  suddenly  felt  hua» 
hold  of  by  some  unknown  as 
which  he,  at  first,  probably  i 
was  one  of  Esau's  men.  But 
tapronist  was  more  than  human, 
called  **a  man."  (Gen,  xxxii.  S 
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J  called  *'an  angel.**  (Hoe. 
kgun  He  ie  deiignated  bj  the 
tie  of  *'Ood,''  Jiving  ua  to 
UtUe  inference  that  the  mys* 
rreatler  was  uo  other  than 
al  WOBD  appearing  in  the 
>f  that  nature  which  He  af  ter- 
isttmed  in  accomplishing  the 
'ur  redemption.  In  the  strng- 
smote  the  socket  of  his  thigh ; 
socket  of  Jacob's  thigh  was 
l,"  I.e.,  the  tendinous  liga- 
necting  the  thigh-bone  with 
joint,  was  wrenched.  (Gen. 
S.)  It  does  not  appear  that 
f  which  Jacob  receiyed  in  the 
nras  permanent.  On  thisme- 
»ccasion,his  name  was  changed 
=W€trrior  or  soldier  vf  God, 
i,  that  as  he  was  permitted  to 
rer  the  mysterious  antagonist, 
I  he  prevail  over  Esau.  Jacob 
J  to  Saccoth,  thence  to  Sha- 
Bethel.  (Gen.  xxxt.  1 — 5.) 
'  his  way,  he  came  near  to 
m,  where  Rachel  died,  thence 
e.  Events  finally  led  to  the 
s'  removal  to  Egypt,  together 
sixty-six  persons  which  came 
I  loins,  and  the  nine  wives  of 
all  his  kindred,  amounting  to 
re  persons ;  (Gen.  xlvi.  26 ; 
14  ;)  where  they  resided  in 
of  Goshen.  Seventeen  years 
Is,  Jacob  convened  all  his 
i  blessed  them.  He  died  aged 
ired  and  forty-seven  years ; 
interred  in  the  family  vault 
pelah.  (Gen.  xlvi.  1.)  The 
cob"  is  sometimes  used  poeti- 
the  people  of  Israel.  (Isa.  ix. 
;  xli.  8,  14 ;  xlii.  24  ;  xliii. 
lUv.  23;  P8.xxiv.6.)  2.  The 
Joseph  the  Carpenter.  (Matt. 

) 

B*S  WELL.  Tradition  has 
d  this  celebrated  well  in  the 
ychar,  near  the  base  of  Mount 
about  a  mile  and  a-half  from 
Bm  gate  of  Shechem.  The 
ig  in  a  firm  rock,  and  has  a 
masonty  over  the  mouth. 
on  says  *4t  is  exactly  seventy- 
deep,  and  about  nine  feet  in 
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diameter.**  Stanley  says,  the  well  is 
**now  neglected,  and  choked  up  by 
the  mins  which  hare  fallen  into  it ;  nncl 
of  all  the  special  localities  of  our  Lord's 
life  in  Palestine,  this  is  almost  the  only 
one  absolutely  undisputed."  The  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  well  is  found  to 
fluctuate;  several  tniTellers  have  re- 
cently descended  it,  and  some  have 
fonnd  it  dry.    (John  ir.  5—42.) 

JADAszkttowinff,  wise.  A  descend- 
ant of  Jndah.    (1  Chron.  ii.  28,  82.) 

JAI>AU=:fomji^.  A  son  of  Neoo. 
(Ezra  x.  48.) 

JADDUA=ibioira.  1.  The  son  of 
Jonathan,  and  the  last  Hebrew  liigh 
priest  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
(Neh.  xii.  11,  22.)  He  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  high  priest  who  went  out 
to  meet  Alexander  the  Great,  on  his 
approach  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  re- 
duction of  Gaza,  b.  o.  832.  (Jos.  Ant, 
xi.  8.  8 — 6.)  2.  One  of  the  Lerites. 
(Neh.  X.  21.) 

JADON==;W^e.  One  who  assisted 
in  rebuilding  Jerusalem.  (Neh.  iii.  7.) 

JAEIj=:wild  or  mountain  goat^  ibex, 
1 .  The  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  After 
the  defeat  of  Jabin's  army,  Sisera,  the 
general,  fled  towards  the  tent  of  Jacl, 
for  **  there  was  peace  between  Jabin 
and  the  house  of  Heber."  As  belonging 
to  a  friendly  people,  Sisera's  claim  for 
protection  was  as  valid  as  a  common 
claim  for  hospitality,  and  could  not  be 
refused.  So  Jael  invited  Sisera  to  take 
refuge  in  her  own  tent,  or  in  her  division 
of  her  husband's  tent,  into  which  no 
stranger  might  presume  to  enter. 
Fatigued  and  thirsty,  he  asked  for 
water,  and  she  gave  him  kbtn  or  sour 
mill:.  After  he  had  fallen  into  a 
sound  sleep,  she  took  a  tent-pin,  and 
with  a  hammer  drove  it  through  his 
temples  into  the  ground.  This  deed 
was  probably  performed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mandate  of  Heaven. 
(Judg.  ir.  11,  17,  18;  v.  24.)  2.  A 
judge  or  regent  of  the  Hebrews, 
about  the  time  of  Shamgar;  (Judg. 
V.  6;)  unless,  as  some  suppose,  the 
wifo  of  Hebcr  be  intended. 

J AGVH  =z  lodginff'place,  A  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah.    (Josh.  xv.  21.) 
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JAH. — See  Jehovah. 

JAHATH=union.  1.  A  descendant 
of  Jiitlah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  2.)  2.  A  de- 
scendant of  Merari.  (I  Chron.  vi.  20, 
43.)  3.  A  descendant  of  Genhom. 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  10,  11.)  4.  One  of 
the  Kohathite«.  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  22.) 
5.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Josiab.  (2 
Chron.  xxxiv.  12.) 

JAHAZ=;>/ace  trodden  down,  A 
Moabitish  city  situated  near  theeastem 
desert ;  afterwards  reckoned  to  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  and  assi^ed  to  the  priests. 
(Num.  xxi.  23 ;  Deut.  ii.  32 ;  Isa  xv. 
4;  Jer.  xlviii.  34.)  This  name  is 
also  written  ** Jahza."  (Josh.  xiii.  18 ;) 
'*Jahazah;"  (Josh.  xxi.  36;  Jer. 
xlviii.  21 ;)  and  "  Jahzah."  (1  Chron. 
vi.  78.) 

JAHAZIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  be- 
holds. The  son  of  Tikvah.  (Ezra  x.  15.) 

JAHAZIEL=whom  God  beholds, 
3.  One  of  David's  warriors.  (1  Chron. 
xii.  4.)  2.  One  of  the  priests.  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  G.)  3.  A  son  of  Hebron.  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  19 ;  xxiv.  23.)  4.  A  descendant 
of  Asaph.  (2  Chron.  xx.  14.)  6.  The 
fattier  of  one  who  returned  from  the 
exile.  (Ezr.  viii.  6.) 

JAHDAI  =  whom  Jehovah  directs, 
A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron. 
ii.  47.) 

JAHDIEL=whom  God  makes  joy- 
ful, A  descendant  of  Manasseh.  (1 
Chron.  v.  24.) 

J AHDO =his  union,  A  descendant 
of  Gad.  (1  Chron.  v.  14.) 

J  AHLEEL=//o/>in<7  in  Gody  A  son 
of  Zebulun.  (Gen.  xlvi.  14.)  His 
descendants  are  called  '*  Jahleelitcs." 
(Num.  xxvi.  26.) 

JAHMAI=whom  Jehovah  guards, 
Tlie  son  of  Tola.    (1  Chron.  vii.  2.) 

JAHZAH.— See  Jahaz. 

JAHZEEL=wbom  God  allots.  A 
sou  of  Naphtali ;  (Gen.  xlvi.  24  ;)  also 
called  "  Jahziel."  (1  Chron.  vii.  13.) 
His  descendants  were  called  "Jah- 
zcelites."    (Num.  xxvi.  4v^.) 

JAHZERAH=whom  Jehovah  leads 
back.  One  whose  descendants  were 
employed  in  the  sacred  service ;  (1 
Chron.  ix.  12 ;)  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  "  Ahasai," 
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JAHZIEL.— See  Jabzbbl. 

JAIR=whom  h€  enHghteMs 
descendant  of  Judah  by  his 
father,  and  of  Manasseh  by  hii 
mother.  His  grandmother  wasp 
an  heiress,  hence  Jair  was  i 
into  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  (1 
ii.  5,  22,  23.)  He  took  by  c< 
twenty-three  towns  in  northern 
bordering  on  Argoh,  and  calle 
"  Havoth-Jair."  (Num.  xxxi 
He  is  said  also  to  have  takei 
cities  in  Argob,  and  called 
"Bashan-Havoth-Jair."  (Deal 
Josh.  xiii.  30.)  The  latter  c( 
appears  to  have  merely  an  ex 
northward  of  the  former,  so  t 
apparently  two  territories  ma; 
have  been  but  one,  and  kni 
either  name.  (1  Kings  ir.  13 ;  1 
ii.  22,23.)  2. The  eighth  judgeo 
of  the  Hebrews ;  probably  a  d 
ant  of  the  former.  He  judgec 
twenty-two  years;  and  his 
sons  had  thirty  cities  which  ar 
Havoth-Jair."  (Jndg.  x.  3, 
descendants  were  probably 
"Jairites."  (2  Sam.  xx.  26. 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (Est 

4.  JAIB=Ae  awakes.  The 
of  Elhanan.  (1  Chron.  xx.  5.' 
Sam.  xxi.  19,  we  read,  instead 
'  *  Jaare-oregim"  =z forests  of  the  i 
bv  an  error  of  the  transcribers 

JAIRUS=A«  enlightens,  j, 
ccr  of  the  synagogue  at  Cap< 
whose  daughter  Jesus  restore 
supposed  to  be  dead.  (Matt.ix 
Mark  v.  23,  39 ;  Luke  viii.  41- 

JAKAN. — See  Akak. 

JAKEH — pious,  or  obedient 
father  of  Agur.  (Prov.  xxx.  1. 

J AKl}tii=he  sets  tip,  1.  Ades^ 
of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii. 
The  chief  of  the  twelfth  class  i 
sion  of  the  priests.  (1  Chroi 
12.)   3. — See  Jehoiakiu. 

JALON=a6iWin<7.  A  desi 
of  Judah.     (1  Chron.  iv.  17.) 

JAMBRES. — See  Jannes. 

JAMES  =  heel'catcherj    siq 
1.  The  son  of  Zebcdee  and 
and  brother  of  John  the  evi 
His  occupation  was  that  of  afisl 
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at  BethsAidii.  He  was  jure- 
ivenl  of  the  most  interesting 
onr  Sarioar's  life.  Jamesi 
tie,  is  sometimes  called  "the 
or  "Elder;"  he  was  put  to 
remsalem^bj  the  elder  Herod 
about  ▲J>.  44.  (SCatt.  iv.  21 ; 
rk  iiL  17 ;  Acts  1. 18 ;  zu.  2.) 
"Other  of  Jade;  (Jnde  1 ;  Acts 
ike  tL  16;)  and  like  him  the 
iTj,  sister,  properly  relative  to 
B  mother,  and  wife  of  Alphsns 
phas;  (Matt.  xxriL  56; 
iv.  10;  compare  John  xix. 
»  called  the  son  of  Alphnns, 
the  '*  brother" =H}ijiiiaa  or 
9nr  Lord.  (Matt.  x.  8 ;  xiii. 
:  iii.  18 ;  Acts  1. 18 ;  xii.  17 ; 
xL18;GaLi.  19;u.9, 12;1 
r ;  James  i.  I.)  This  Apostle 
DCS  called  James  "the  Liess;" 
•9  to  ha?e  had  other  brethren 
n,  who  were  slow  inbeliering 
essiahship  of  Jesus.  (John 
Matt.  xiii.  55.)  According 
bos,  James,  the  brother  or 
of  Jesus,  who  was  called 
IS  put  to  death  hj  Ananns  the 
it,  after  the  death  of  Festus, 
e  the  arrival  of  his  successor 
about  A.D.  62.  {Ant,  xx.  9. 1 .) 
S^  Epistlb  of.  General 
as  long  regarded  the  apostle 
e  son  of  Alpbseus,  and  cousin 
as  the  author  of  this  Epistle. 
ed  one  of  the  Catholic  or 
Epistles;  and  was  probably 
It  Jerusalem  to  the  Jewish 
B  scattered  abroad,  about  XJ>. 
les  i.  1.)  This  Epistle  was 
Dlement  of  Rome,  Hennas, 
Athenagoras,  and  Origen.  It 
ided  in  the  earliest  Syriac 
irsion,  eyen  after  the  subse- 
!Ction  of  all  the  other  disputed 
Epistles.  The  obrious  rea- 
be  Epistle  of  James  is  not 
[uentlj  quoted  by  the  anci- 
that  it  stems  to  contradict 
be  positions  which  Paul  had 
"egard  to  the  matter  of  justi- 
fy faith.  For  this  reason, 
Erasmus  entertained  doubts 
C  its  authenticity.    At  any 
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rate,  Lnther,  in  his  preface  to  this 
Epistle,  assigns  this  reason,  and  stoutly 
maintains  that  it  is  well  grounded ;  as 
"  it  ascribes  justification  to  works, 
directly  contnuy  to  St.  Paul  and  all 
other  Scriptures."  So  in  his  preface 
to  his  New  Testament,  he  says ;  "  St. 
James's  Epistle  is  a  downright  strawy 
Epistle."  DO,  too  judged  several  other 
scholars ;  all  for  the  same  reason — be- 
cause James  seems  to  contradictLuther's 
views  of  justification ;  for  that  he  really 
contradicts  Paul's  views,  can  never 
be  made  out.  Like  Paul,  James  dis- 
tinguishes between  inward  reconcilia- 
tion by  faith  through  grace,  and  the 
outward  proof  of  faith  amid  trials ; 
showing,  that  at  the  forum  of  God  the 
penitent  believer  is  justified  by  faith, 
and  at  the  forum  of  the  church  by  acts 
of  faith.  As  an  ethical  production 
this  Epistle  ranks  high ;  and  abounds 
in  valuable,  practical  instructions. 

JAMIN  =  right  hand^  good  fortune^ 
1.  A  son  of  Simeon.  (Gen.  xlvi.  10 ; 
1  Chron.  iv.  24.^  His  descendants 
were  called  "  Jammites."  (Num.  xxvi. 
12.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Hezron.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  27.)  8.  One  who  interpreted 
the  law  with  Ezra.    (Neb.  viii.  7.) 

JAMLECH  =  he  makes  king.  A 
phylarch  or  chief  in  the  tribe  of  Si- 
meon.   (1  Chron.  iv.  34.) 

JANNA=ire<f,  quiet.  One  of  the 
ancestors  of  Mary.    (Luke  iii.  24.) 

JANNES  AND  JAMBRES.  The 
names  of  two  of  the  Egyptian  magi* 
cians  who  withstood  Moses  and  Aaron, 
by  attempting  to  imitate  the  miracles 
which  they  actually  performed.  (2  Tim. 
iii.  8,  9 ;  compare  Ex.  vii.  11, 12 ;  viii. 
17 — 19.)  These  names  are  not  found 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  were  pro- 
bably derived  by  Paul  from  ancient 
documents,  garbled  portions  of  which 
may  be  preserved  in  theTargum,  Tal- 
mud, and  the  Rabbins. 

JANOAH=res<,  quiet.  A  town  of 
northern  Palestine,  within  the  borders 
of  Naphtali.  (2  Kings  xv.  29.)  Van  de 
Veldeand  Porter  suggest  the  ruins  at 
the  village  olHunin,  between  Abel-  beth 
Maachah  and  Kedesh,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Janoah. 
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J ANOH AH  =;>/ace  ofrtst^  quiet  A 
town  on  the  north-eastern  confines  of 
Epliraim.  (Josh.  xvi.  6,  7.)  The  ex- 
tensive ruins  at  the  yilla^^  of  Yanvn 
and  its  neighbourhood,  south-east  of 
Shechem,  in  the  vale  which  descends 
from  the  mountains  to  the  Jordan 
valley,  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  this  ancient  town. 

JANUM=»/iiir.6er.  A  place  in  the 
tribe  of  Jndah.  (Josh.  xv.  53.)  The 
mnff^in  has  **  Janns  **=zJltghL 

,JAPRETR=wideIy  spreadinff.  The 
second  or  perhaps  the  third  son  of  Noah. 
(Gen.  X.  2 — 5.)  He  is  said  to  haye  had 
seven  sons,  whose  descendants  are 
described  as  occupying  chiefly  the 
western  and  northern  regions.  He 
was  probably  the  same  with  the  Jap* 
hetus  of  Greek  mythology.  (Gen.  y.32; 
vii.  13;  ix.  18,'27;  1 'Chron.  i.  3.) 
Profound  views  of  the  world  are  con- 
nected with  the  prophetic  announce- 
ments made  by  Noah.  (Gen.  ix.  25-27.) 
The  predictions  aptly  stand  preliminary 
to  t  he  pedigree  of  nations  in  Gen.  x.  1  -32; 
and  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  char- 
acter and  tendency  of  the  sons  of  Noah, 
as  I  hey  were  developed  in  their  genera- 
tions. "Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 
Shem," — the  conservation  of  the  true 
worship  of  God  is  the  portion  of  the 
descendants  of  Shem.  **God  shall  en- 
large Japheth," — his  descendants  shall 
bavc  extensive  temporal  dominion. 
Besides  Europe  and  the  isles,  they 
peopled  those  vast  regions  in  the  north- 
west of  Asia.  **  And  He  shall  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  Shem," — well  explained  by 
Onkclos  in  the  Targum,  **and  He  shall 
make  the  Shekinah  to  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem."  This  was  typically  fulfilled 
when  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence 
dwelt  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple; 
and  in  all  its  fulness  when  God  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh  for  the  ultimate 
uniting  of  all  nations  by  the  "common 
fijilvation."  (John  i.  14.)  "And  Canaan 
shall  be  His  servant," — his  race  shall  not 
only  be  subjugated  and  governed  by 
the  descendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth, 
but  shall  ultimately  share  in  the  civiliz- 
ing and  religious  influences  of  his 
brethren.  Thus  do  the  predictions  of  . 
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Noah  exhibit  the  measure  of  the 
flaence  of  his  Uiree  sons  in  theirs 
rations,  in  the  history  of  the  woii 

JAPHIA  =  ipAnuKcf.  I.Apia 
the  tribe  of  2tebulan.  (Josh.  xix. 
It  is  now  a  small  yillafre,  called  I 
a  short  distance  6.  W.  of  Na« 
(Jos.  Wars,  ii.  20.  6.)  2.  A  ki 
the  city  of  Lachish.  (Josh.  x.  8 
A  son  of  king  David.  (2  Sam.  i 
1  Chron.  iii.  7 ;  xir.  6.) 

J  APHLET= whom  Jehomhde 
A  descendant  of  Asher.  (1  Chro 
32,  33.)  In  Josh.  xvi.  8,  "Jap 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  place; 
it  should  be  "Japhletites,"  thedei 
ants  of  Japhlet. 

JAPHO.— See  Joppa. 

JAR  AH. — See  Jehoadar. 

J AREB=:an  adversary.  This 
occurs  as  a  proper  name  in  Hos. 
X.  6 ;  it  is  nere  nsed  in  referei 
an  hostile  ih*n^=the  king  of  Assi 

J AliED  =  descent.  The  fat) 
Enoch.  (Gen.  r.  16 — 20;  Lukei 
In  the  margin,  it  is  written  ^  J 
(Gen.  V.  15.) 

JAR£SIAH=whom  JeiwHtk 
fat,  A  descendant  of  Benjami 
Chron.  viii.  27.) 

JARHA=/ra^raR^  The  Eg; 
servant  of  a  Hebrew  named  Shi 
who  married  the  daughter  of  hii 
ter,  during  the  period  of  the  s( 
in  Egypt.    (1  Chron.  ii.  81,  34,  X 

JAKIB=an  adversary.  1.  0 
the  delegates  sent  by  Ezra  to 
(Ezra  viii.  16 ;  x.  18.)  2.— Sec  Jji 

JARMU'yH=Aei>A/.  1.  A  c 
the  plain  of  Judah,  anciently  a 
city  of  the  Canaanitea.  (Josh, 
xii.  1 1 ;  XV.  35 :  Neh.  xi.  2U.)  It  i 
called  lurmtf  I*.  2.  A  city  of  the  L< 
in  Issachar.  (Josh.  xxi.  29.) 

J ARO AH = moon.  A  descend 
Gad.    (1  Chron.  v.  14.) 

JASHEN.— See  Hashex. 

JASHER=w/>ri^A«or  rightetMt 
name  of  an  ancient  book  no  1 
extant,  supposed  to  be  cited  in 
X.  13:  "And  the  sun  stood  stiU 
the  moon  stayed,  until  the  peopi 
avenged  themselves  upon  theirew 
Is  not  this  written  in  the  bo 
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?"  It  is  also  cited  in  2  Sam.  i. 
''And  DaridUuneated  with  this 
ttion  over  Saul  and  orer 
tn  hig  son:  also  he  bade  them 
le  children  of  Jodah  the  Bow — 
e  Dirge  called  *  the  Bow;*  or, 
kdale  renders  it,  *tbe  Staves 
—behold  it  is  written  in  the 
Jasher."  This  ancient  docn- 
ins  referred  to  in  the  book  of 
;  and  af^in,  some  430  years 
d  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  the 
Samuel,  would  seem  to  have 
K>llection  or  anthology  of  He- 
ems,  mingled  with  remarkable 
al  memoranda,  which  received 
ns  at  various  periods,  and  still 
sd  to  be  quoted  bjr  its  original 
lebook  of  Jasher,  t.  e^  the  book 
Tpright — ^which  it  received  on 

of  the  notices  of  theocratic 
and  the  fidelity  of  its  annals. 
int.  T.  1. 17.)  Those  portions 
ntents,  designed  by  the  Holy 
ir  universal  edification,  are  un- 
ly  incorporated  in  other  parts 
ispired  Volume.  The  apocry- 
ok  of  Jasher,  printed  in  Hab- 
Hebrew,  Venice,  1G18;  and 
ed  into  Ecglish,  New  York, 
a  fabidous  and  worthless  pro- 

The  impudent  fabrication, 
iie  *'Book  of  Jasher,"  by  Hive, 
orth  mentioning. 
IOB£AM=:to  whom  thepeopU 

One  of  David's  distinguished 
I.  (1  Chron.  xii.  6;  xxvii.  2.) 
of  the  proper  name  Jashobeam, 
0.  xxiii.  8,  we  have  that  name 
&d,  **  that  sat  in  the  seat ;"  the 
reads,  **  Josheb-bassebet"  = 
I  the  sitting.  And  instead  of 
''^.brandishing,  and  ^^Eznite" 
^ar^  the  translation  should  be, 
ybron.  xL  11,  **he  brandished 
ir.*'  Thus  corrected  the  pos- 
Is,  ''Jashobeam  the  Hachmon- 
f  of  die  captains,  he  brandish- 
spear  against  eight  hundred, 
le  slew  at  one  time."  The 
onite"  is  merely  a  corrupted 

of  "  Hachmonite."  Some 
Uiat  ''Adino"  is  the  proper 
the  Hachmonite  chief,  whose 
iOS 


title  was  Jashobeam,  or  Josbeb-basset. 
Others  think  that  the  incident  men- 
tioned in  1  Chron.  xu  11,  may  hare 
been  another  occurrence. 

JASHUB  =  Utming  himself.  1.  A 
son  of  Issachar ;  his  descendants  were 
called  **Jashubites."  (Num.  zxvL 
24 ;  1  Chron.  Tii.  1.)  He  is  also  called 
'«Job"=Aotr/iJi5r.  (Gen.  xlvi.  18.)  2. 
A  son  of  Bani.    (Ex.  x.  29.) 

JASHUBI-L£HEM=<A^sAa27  rs- 
twmfood,  A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1 
Chron.  iv.  22.) 

JASI£L=:whom  God  has  mads. 
One  of  David's  distinguished  warriors* 
(I  Chron.  xL  47.) 

JASON  =:Aea/iii^.  A  kinsman  of 
Paul,  and  his  host  at  Thessalonica, 
whose  house  the  rabble  forced,  in  order 
to  seize  the  Apostle.  Not  findins  Paul, 
they  dragged  Jason  and  some  friends 
before  the  magistrates;  who  released 
them  with  an  admonition.  (Acts  zviL 
5—9 ;  Rom.  xvi.  21.) 

JASPER.  The  Hebrew  word  jfas/>eA, 
and  the  Greek/cu/jis,  properly  designate 
the  jasper,  a  brilliant  precious  stone 
of  the  flint  family  of  minerals,  of  various 
colours,  but  mostly  green.  (Ex.  xxviii. 
20;  xxxix.  13;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13;  Rev, 
iv.  8;  xxi.  11,  18,  19.) 

JATHNIEL=whom  God  bestows. 
One  of  the  porters  of  the  temple.  (1 
Chron.  xxvi.  2.) 

JATnR=/>re-emin«i/.  A  city  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  assigned  to 
tbe  priests.  It  is  probably  the  village 
marked  by  caves  upon  a  hill,  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  Hebron,  called 
Attir,  (Josh.  xv.  48 ;  xxi.  14 ;  1  Sam. 
XXX.  27 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  57.) 

JAVAN=/nirc,  dregs,  1.  A  son  of 
Japheth.  (Gen.  x.  2,  4.)  As  this  name 
was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the 
representative  of  the  Greek  race,  it  is 
supposed  that  Javau  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  lonians.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  13 ;  Joel 
iii.  G;  Dan.  viii.  21.*)  Lassen  says,  the 
Indians  designate  all  distant  Western 
nations  Javana  =  young — referring  to 
their  more  recent  descent  from  Indo* 
Germanic  races.  2.  A  city  of  Arabia 
Felix;  probably  Yawany  a  town  in 
Yemen.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  19.) 
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times  of  Ahaxiab,  Atbaliab,  and  Joasli. 
Jehoiada.  at  the  proper  time,  tkilfuUj 
and  promptly  recovered  the  throne  of 
Judah  for  the  young  king  Joash,  who 
had  been  savea  from  the  massacre  bj 
which  Athaliah  sought  to  exterminate 
the  royal  line  of  Darid.  His  remains 
were  honoured  with  a  place  in  the 
sepulchre  of  the  kings.  (2  Kings 
xi.  1—21;  xii.  2— 16;  2  Chron.  xxn. 
11—12;  xxiii.  1— 21;  xxiv.  2— 26.) 
2.  The  father  of  Bcnaiah.  (2  Sam. 
viii.  18  ;  XX.  23 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  22.^  8. 
One  of  David's  officers.  In  I  Chron. 
xxvii.  84,  instead  of  "Jehoiada  the  son 
of  Benaiah,"  it  should  probablj  read 
'^Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada."  (1 
Chron.  xvii.  5.)  4.  A  chief  priest 
(Jer.  xxix.  26.)  6.  A  chief  of  the 
Aaronitcs.  (1  Chron.  xii.  27.)  6.  The 
son  of  Paseah.    (Neh.  iii.  6.) 

JEHOIAKIM=whom  Jehovah  ted 
up.  The  second  son  of  Josiah,  and  the 
brother  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz, 
king  of  Judah ;  (Jer.  i.  8  ;  1  Chron. 
iii.  15;)  also  called  "Eliakim;"  (2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  4;)  and  "Jakim."  (Matt, 
i.  11,  margin.)  Ho  rei|;ned  eleven 
years,  b.o.  609—598.  For  the  first 
four  years,  Jehoiakim  was  subject  to 
the  king  of  £<:o^pt,  who  had  placed  him 
upon  the  throne.  But  Nebuchadnezzar 
having  driven  Necho  out  of  Asia,  mar* 
chcd  to  Jerusalem;  and  Jehoiakim 
was  again  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
Babylonian  prince.  Nebuchadnezzar 
took  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  tem- 
ple as  booty,  and  the  sons  of  the  prin- 
cipal Hebrew  nobles,  as  hostages,  to 
Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  31—37;  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  4 — 8 ;  Jer.  xxv.  1 — 14 ; 
xxvi.  I ;  xxvii.  1,  20;  xlvi.  2;  Dan. 
i.  1.)  Vaihinger  thinks,  from  Jer. 
xxxvi.  9 — 2G;  xlvii.  I ;  compared  with 
2  Kings  xxiv.  1 — 7,  that  it  was  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign  that  Jehoiakim 
became  really  subject  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar ;  and  that  the  three  years,  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  1,)  are  the  last  of  his  reign :  how- 
ever, towards  the  close  of  his  reign, 
Jehoiakim  rebelled  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and  during  the  seige  of  Jeru- 
salem he  died,  or  probably  was  slain 
in  one  of  the  actions ;  and  the  Chal- 
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deani  dragged  tiie  dead  body  befon 
the  city ;  and  while  jet  lubnried,  Ui 
son  -  Jehoiaehin  tiimiiderad  the  dtf. 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  80.) 

JEHOIABEbT  =  wliom  Matak  db- 
fendi.  The  head  of  the  flfst  of  tli 
twenty-foardaaiea  of  priests;  (1  Chroi. 
ix.  10 ;  xxiT.  7 ;)  also  ealled  '^  Joisrih,' 
(Ezra  viii.  16 ;  Neh.xL10;  xiL(i.l9.) 

JEHONADAB.— See  Jokibja 

JEHONATHAN  =  whom  JtlmA 
gave,  1.  One  of  DaTid's  officers.  (1 
(Chron.  xxTiL  25.)  2.  ALevite.  (I 
Chron.  xvii,  8.)  8.  One  of  the  priMtL 
(Neh.  xii.  18.) 

JEHOBAM  r=  whom  Jduntk  Im 
exalted,     1.   The  son  and  sneeesHr 
of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Jndah   8i 
reigned  eight  Tears,  uiree  of  whidi  )f] 
was  associated  with  his  father, 
some  suppose  that  he  reigned 
years  alone.    He   married  At' 
the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  J( 
and,  through  her  influence,  all  tkl| 
brothers   of    the    king   were  ^  nm 
dered,    and  the   gross   idolatries 
the  Phenicians  were  introdneed 
to    the    kingdom    of    Jndah. 
Edomites  revolted,  and  made 
selves  independent.    The  Phi 
on     one    side,    and    the    Ai 
on  the  other,  ravaged  the 
and  even  Jerusalem  and  the 
palace.    Jehoram  was  at  length 
ten  with  a  malignant  dysentei^. 
died  miserably,  and  was  doned 
honours   of   a   royal  bnriaL    He 
also  called  '*  Joram."  (2  Kings  viiL  T 
21,  24;  2  Chron.  xxi.  1—20.)    2.' 
of  the  priests.  (2  Chron.  xn.  8.) 
— See  JoRAX. 

JEHOSHABEATH.— See  Jia»-| 

8HEBA. 

JEHOSHAPHAT=whom  Ja 
judgeth,  1.  The  son  and  snccessor  m\ 
Asa,  king  of  Judah.  b.c.  91^  Hei 
distinguished  for  his  faithfulness  to  J^^ 
hovah ;  and  his  reign,  which  ~ 
twenty-five  y^ars,  was,  upon  the^ 
prosperous.  (2  Chron.  xviL  5, 6.)  ^^ 
diligently  suppressed  idolatir;  s» 
sent  priests  and  Levitcs  imo  eviif 
town,  with  a  copy  of  the  Iaw,  to  is* 
struct  the  people.    He  improm  tki 
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on  of  justice,  and  cansed 
of  aathority  to  be  filled 
sat  and  best  men  of  the 
lowever,  involved  himself 
ice  with  Ahab,  king  of 
Ings,  xxii.,  44;  2  Chron. 
i  again  with  Ahaziah,  in 
edition,  which  turned  out 
Still  he  never  relin- 
enterprise  of  reviving  the 
>f  the  Red  Sea.  Subse- 
oshaphat  entered  into  an 
.  Jehoram,  the  second  son 
linst  the  Moabites.  The 
ooy  of  the  two  kings  was 
e  Edomites,  who,  doubt- 
friendly  to  the  Moabites, 
le  conquerors  and  pos- 
,  part  of  their  country. 
Led  army,  through  the 
.-position  of  heaven,  en- 
afited  the  Moabites.  (2 
-27.)  Subsequently,  the 
mmonites,  and  Edomites 
,  and  came  up  against  Je- 
3  battle.    But  the  Am- 

Moabites  fell  out  with 
I,  of  whom  they  made  an 
:er;  and  afterwards  they 
il  amon^  themselves,  in 
of  which  they  destroyed 
The  Hebrews  took  their 
led  home,  and  kept  a  day 
ing  for  the  signal  de- 
Ich  they  had  experienced, 
ii.  1—50;  2  Kings  i.  17; 
I  Chron.  xvii. — xxi.)  In 
e  is  called  "Josaphat." 
>riographer  of  David.     (2 

XX.  24 ;    1  Kings  iv.  3.) 

lomon's  principal  officers. 

17.)      4.    The  father  of 

:  Israel.      (2  Kings  ix.  2, 

!  of  the  priests.  (1  Chron. 

APHAT,  Valley  of. 
the  deep  valley  running 
>uth  between  Jerusalem, 
at  of  Olives.  The  brook 
through  it ;  but  it  is  only 
1  the  Scriptures  as  the 
the  **  brook  Kidron."  In 
the  valley  is  tilled,  and 
id  plantations  of  olive,  fig. 


and  other  fmit  trees.  The  gardens 
furnish  vegetables  for  the  city.  Tho 
head  of  the  valley,  on  both  sides,  has 
many  excavated  tombs.  The  refer- 
ence in  Joel  iii.  2,  12,  to  the  ''  Vallej 
of  Jehoshaphat,*'  properly  the  vallai 
where  Jehovah  judgetk,  in  which  G(>d 
will  judge  the  heathen  for  their  oppres- 
sion of  the  Jews,  is  merely  a  meta- 
phorical allusion  to  the  signification  of 
the  name — Jehoshaphat  =  Jehovah 
Judgeih. — See  Kidbon. 

J£HOSHEBA=whose  oath  is  Jeho- 
vah, The^  daughter  of  king  Joram, 
probablv  by  a  former  wife,  and  not  bj 
Athaliah,  and  wife  of  Jehoiada  the 
priest.  In  2  Chron.  xxii.  11,  she  is 
called  "  Jehoshabeath."  (2  Kings  xL 
1—3.) 

JEHOSHXJA.— See  Joshua. 

JEHOVAH=Me -Erwfcr.  The  most 
significant  name  of  the  eternal  and 
self-existent  God.    This  name,  usuallj 
called  the  tetragrammaton,  from  the 
four  Hebrew  letters  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, designates  the  absolute  essense 
which  is  eternal  self-existence :  "I  Am 
that  I  Am."  (Ex.  iii.  14.)  The  words 
"  who  Is,  and  who  Was,  and  who  is  To 
Come,'*  are  a  periphrastic  explanation 
of  the  word  tfehovah.    (Rev.  i.  4,  8.) 
By  His  name  Jehovah,  the  Most  High 
was  known  to  the  patriarchs;  (Gen.  ii. 
4  ;  xviii.  14  ;)  yet  by  that  name  He  is 
said  not  to  have  been  known  to  them. 
By  the  name  Jehovah,  God  was  not  re- 
vealed— ^in  the  true  aspect  of  His  char- 
acter— as  the  Eternal,  the  Immutable, 
in  covenant  relation  to  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple,  till  it  was  revealed   to  Moses. 
(Ex.  vi.  2,  3.)  "J ah,"  is  a  poetic  form 
abbreviated  from  Jehovah.  (Ps.  Ixviii. 
4;  civ.    35.)  Jehovah   was    perhaps 
anciently  pronounced  YaveJt,  but  the 
later  Hebrews  scrupled  to  pronounce 
this  ineffable  name;  hence  in  the  sacred 
text,  whenever  "Jehovah**  was  written 
they  substituted  for  it  in  reading,  or 
pronounced  for  it,  the  word  "  Adonai*' 
=Lord.  (2  Sam.  vii.  18,  19  ;  Isa.  1.  4  ; 
Jer.  xxxii.  17.)    The  Hebrew  name 
"Jehovah**    is    generally    translated 
"LoBD.**  The  term  "Lord,"  so  frequent- 
ly applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testa-^ 
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ment,  is  generallj  Bjnonjmow  with 
«« Jehovah**   in   the  Old  Testament. 
(Ps.  cii.  25—27 ;  Heb.  i.  10—12 ;  xiU. 
8;  Rer.  i.  4— 8.) 
JEUOVAH-JIREH.— See  Mo- 

JtlAH. 

JEHOVAH-NISSI  =  Jehovah  mp 
standard,  The  name  of  an  altar  boift 
by  Moses.    (Ex.  xvii.  15.) 

JEHOVAH-SHALOM  =  Jehovah 
vacifir.  The  name  of  an  altar  boUt 
W  Gideon.    (Jnd^.  r'u  24.) 

JEHOVAH  SHAMMAH=J«AoraA 
tf  there.  The  name  of  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phetic city — ^the  charch  of  God,  where 
the  Dirine  presence  continually 
dwells.    (Ezek.  xWiii.  35,  margin.) 

JEHOVAH-TSIDKENU  =  Jeho^ 
vah  our  Righteousness.  A  name  gircn 
to  the  Messiah.  (Jer.  xxiii.  6,  mar- 
gin.) So  the  Rabbins  constantly  at- 
tributed the  name  Jehovak,  in  this 
passage,  to  the  Messiah.  In  order  to 
evade  the  argument  for  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  which  is  derived  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  name  Jehovah  to  the 
Messiah,  in  this  passage,  we  are  told 
the  same  title  is  applied  to  the  city 
Jerusalem,  in  the  parallel  passage. 
(Jcr.  xxxiii.  16.)  But  the  latter  pas- 
sage correctly  translated  stands  thus ; 
'*  And  this  is  lie  who  shall  call  to  her, 
Jehovah  our  Righteousness,"  t.e., 
Christ.  And  so  the  Apostle  says, 
''He  is  made  Righteousness  unto  us." 
(1  Cor.  i.  30;    Rom.  x.  4.) 

JEHOZABAD  =  whom  Jehovah 
hestows.  1.  The  second  son  of  Obed- 
edom.  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  4.)  2.  One  of 
the  assassins  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah. 
(2  Kings  xii.21 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  26.) 
8.  One  of  Jehoshaphat's  officers.  (2 
Chron.  xvii.  18.  ) 

JEHOZADAK  =  whom  Jehovah 
makes  just.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Seraiah,  and  the  last  high  priest  of  the 
Hebrews  who  officiated  in  Solomon's 
temple.  (2  Kings  xxv.  18—21.)  He 
exercised  the  sacred  functions  when 
Judah  went  into  captivity,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  exiles. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  15.)  He  is  also  called 
"Jozadak;"  (Kzra  iii.  2,  8;  v.  2 ;) 
and"Joscdcclu'  CHag.i.l2,14iU.2,4.) 
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JEHIT  =  Jehnfok  is  Bt.    1.  The 
fen  of  Jehoshapliat,  and  grand-ton  of 
Nimshi,   the   comnuuider-iii-eUef  of 
the  Israelitish  army.    While  Jehants 
with  the  army  at  Ramoth  Gilead,  h» 
was    anointed  king  orer   Israel,  it 
accordance  with  an  ancient  eonasni 
from  Jehovah.    (1  Kings  xlx.  16|  17.) 
Having  been  proclaia«l  king  in  tha 
presence  of  the  whole  army,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  JezreeU  and  ezeeated 
the   predicted   judgments   npoa  ths 
house  of  Ahab.    He  slew  Joran,  ths 
reigning  king,  and  mortally  wooinded 
Ahasiah,  king  of  Jndah,  who  waiwitli 
him.     (1  Kings  zzi.  17—24.)    JiA« 
then  entered  Jesreel,  and  had  JeiM 
thrown  out  of  the  window  of  the  pslie^ 
and  her  body  was  trodden  nnder  foot 
Jehu    then    seenred    possession  ^ 
Samaria,  and  slew  all  that  nmii" 
ed  unto  Ahab,  tiU  he  had  extirpstoi 
him,  according  to    the  word  d  tte 
Lord.      (2    Kings   x.    1—17.)     Hi 
then,  at  a  great  festival,  ezterminstri 
all  the  idolatrous  priests  and  propM 
of  Baal,  as  traitors  to  King  JehoTslii 
and  turned  the  temple  of  Baal,  into  s 
draughthouse.    (1  Kings  x.  18—28.) 
For  his  services  he  received  a  Di^'^ 
promise,  that  his  descendants,  for  loaf 
generations  should  possess  tl^e  throne 
Jehu,  himself,  was  a  decisive,  terriblt 
and  ambitious  man.    He  erred  in  t^ 
lowing  the  golden  calves  at  Dan  sst 
Bethel  to  remain.    He  reigned  tweotf* 
eight  years,    (2    Kings    x.  Sd-S*-)  . 
The    name    of  Jehu  occurs  on  tb* 
black  Obelisk,  in  the  British  Moieatt*-  , 
**Yaua,    the    son  of  Khumri,"  iA  , 
Jehu,    the    successor   of    Omri,  tl|f 
founder  of  Samaria.    (1  Kings  Tf^ 
16.)    2    A  descendant  of  Judah.   Ol 
Chron.  ii.  38.)    3.  A  descendant « 
Simeon.    (1  Chron.  iv.  85.)    4.  On* 
of  David's  distinguished  officers,  i} 
Chron.  xii.  3.)    5.  The  son  of  Haatfii 
a  prophet  of  Samaria.    (1  Kings  syl 
1—12 ;  2  Chron.  xix.  1—3.)   He  wrots 
the  annals  of  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chrofl* 
XX.  34.) 

JEHUBB  AH= whom  Jeftopoi^  Ai(&*- 
A  descendant  of  Asher.  (I  Chioii* 
vii.  34.) 
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'AL  ss  patent.  The  ton  of 
;  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3;)  alfo 
ical."  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1.) 
}  .=  cei^rated.  A  town  of 
Bf.  (Josh.  xix.  45.)  Ap- 
he  Tillage  drYehuditfeh^  to 
JoppA. 

^I = ceUhrated,  The  grand- 
elemiah.    (Jer.  xxxvL  14, 

)UAH. — See  Hodiah. 
ll=I{e  hastens.  A  descend- 
l  Saul.  (1  Chron.  riii.  89.) 
-treasured  of  God.  1.  One 
nple  muBiciaDs ;  (I  Chron. 
2.  A  prince  of  Rcaben.  (1 
7.)  3.  A  scribe  in  the  time 
Kziah.  (2  ChroD.  xxri.  11.) 
odant  of  Adonikam.  (Ezra 
6.  A  son  of  Nebo.  (Esra 
.  The  name  of  fonr  Lerites. 
xri.  5;  2  Chron.  xz.  14; 
XXXT.  9.) 

tZ£EL.~-See  Eabzbel. 
MEAM  =  who  gathers  the 
chief  of  the  I^rites.  (1 
iii.  19 ;  xxiv.  23.) 
[lAH  =  whom  Jehovah  ga^ 
descendant  of  Judah.  (1 
41.) 

'HIEL=/ear  or  hope  of  God 
iant  of  Judah.    (1  Chron. 

'.A=beautiffd  as  the  day^  or 
The  name  of  one  of  Job's 

(JobxUi.  14.) 
IXt^day   of   God.     A   son 
i;  (Gen.  xlvL  10;  Ex-  vi. 
called  ''Nomuel,"   and  his 
^Nemnelites.    (Knm»  xxrL 

H  AH=Ae  sets  free,  or  opener. 
jadge  or  regent  of  the  He- 
e  was  the  son  of  Gilead  by 
le ;  and  being  banished  from 
s  house  by-  liis  brothers,  he 
to  the  land  of  Tob,  not  far 
id.  Here  his  daring  charac- 
ree  scope,  and  he  speedily 
e  head  of  a  strong  marand- 
oi  brave  but  desperate  men. 
war  broke  out  between  the 
tnd  the  Ammonites,  the  He- 
t  a  delegation  to  seek  his 
09 


aid ;  and  though  he  objected  at  fint^ 
on  acconnt  of  the  treatment  he  had 
formerly  received,  at  which  the  eldeiB 
had  connired,  yet,  npon  their  tolemn. 
coTenant  to  regard  him  as  their  leader,, 
in  case  they  sncceeded,  he  took  the 
command  of  their  army.  Ue  entered 
into  preliminary  negooatioui  with  the 
Ammonites,  in  which  the  great  qnestioa 
of  the  right  to  the  conntrr  was  discni* 
sed  with  a  degree  of  diplomatic  con- 
sideration for  which  we  are  scarcely- 
prepared.  Bnt  OTery  attempt  at  con- 
ciliation failed :  the  two  armies  met ; 
the  Ammonites  were  defeated,  with 
great  loss  of  life,  and  their  country 
sconred  by  the  Hebrews.  The  Ephraim- 
ites,  who  regarded  it  as  an  insult,  that 
they  should  not  be  called  to  assisL 
stined  np  a  civil  war,  which  terminatea 
very  disastrously  to  themselves.  On 
the  eve  of  the  battle  with  the  Ammon* 
ites,  Jephthah  vowed,  that  if  he  ob- 
tained the  victory,  he  would  devote  to 
God  whatsoever  should  come  forth 
from  his  house  to  meet  him  on  his  re- 
turn homo.  This  turned  out  to  be  his 
daughter,  an  only  child,  who  welcomed 
his  return  with  music  and  dancing;^ 
Jephthah  was  greatly  afflicted  by  this 
occurrence;  but  his  daughter  cheer* 
fully  consented  to  the  performance  o€ 
his  vow,  which  took  place  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two  months.  However,  we 
have  no  evidence  that  Jephthah  slew- 
his  daughter  and  presented  her  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  redeemed  her  from  death 
at  a  valuation,  according  to  the  law 
in  Lev.  xxvii.  2 — 12 ;  and  that  her  life 
of  virginity  was  consecrated  to  Godw 
She  was  probably  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary,  in  accordance 
with  a  custom,  not  unknown  among; 
the  Hebrews,  for  women  of  distinctioa- 
to  dedicate  themselves,  or  to  be  dcdi-< 
cated  to  the  Lord,  to  minister  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle.  (Ex.  xxxviiL 
8  ;  Lev.  xxvii.  1 — 8  ;  Num.  vi  2 ;  L 
Sam.  ii.  22 ;  Luke  iL  86,  37.^  Annu- 
ally the  daughters  of  Israel  went  to 
the  festival,  at  the  tabernacle,  ''to 
celebrate  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the 
GUcadite."    Jephthah  judged  the  Ho- 
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nii'i  M->"H  ;/^/'////i///'S,ne;irH:i/.ariiiavc'tlK 
OtliL'is    iilvMitil'y    ir    with   tlio   Arabian 
fortress  uf    Ycra/Ji   ill    the   district   of 
^Nijjad. 
J£RAHM£EL=whom  God  loveth, 

1.  A  ton  of  Hezron.  (I  Chron.  ii.  9, 
25,  26,  42.)  HU  descendants  were 
cmiled  "  Jerahmeelites."  (ISam.xxvii. 
10 ;  XXX.  29.)  2.  A  LeTite.  (1  Chron, 
xxiv.  29.)  8.  An  officer  in  the  court 
of  Jehoiakim.    (Jer.  xxxri.  26.) 

J£RED=ci^ceR/.  1.  The  father  of 
Enoch ;  (1  Chron.  i.  2 ;)  also  written 
"  Jared."    (Gen.  v.  15  ;  Luke  iii.  37.) 

2.  A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron. 
iy.  18.) 

JEREMAI=-cfire2?in^  in  heightt.  A 
son  of  Hashum.    (Ezra  x.  83.) 

JEREMIAH = whom  Jehovah  setieth 
up  or  appointeth,  1.  The  distinguished 
prophet,  son  of  Hilkiah,  a  priest  of 
Anathoth.  (Jer.  i.  6.)  He  was  called 
to  assume  the  prophetic  character 
when  a  youth,  and  on  that  account 
declined  it;  but  €rod  promised  him 
grace  and  strength  sufficient  for  his 
work.  He  prophesied  under  Josiah, 
Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah ; 
and  for  some  time  during  the  exile. 
During  the  course  of  his  predictions, 
Jerusalem  was  in  a  distracted  and 
deplorable  condition,  and  the  prophet 
was  calumniated,  imprisoned,  and  often 


.l.iazaniah.     (Jer.  xxxv.  3.) 
of  David's   distinguished  off 
Chr<m.  xii,  4.  10,  13.) 

JKREMIAH,  Book  OF. 
phecy  embraces  a  period  of 
of  forty  years,  between  B.C. 
B.  0.  586.  It  relates  to  the  ju 
that  were  to  come  upon  the  ] 
their  gross  idolatry  and  co 
to  the  restoration  which  «wai 
whenerer  they  would  repml 
sins,  and  forsake  them;  u 
plory  which  would  arise  on  i 
in  future  times.  Melanchol 
sensibility,  and  somewhat  of 
bosity  of  grief,  are  the  distil 
characteristics  of  Jeremial 
The  seyeralprophecies  may  be 
thus: — ^I.  The  Introduction 
II.  Reproofs  of  the  sins  of  i 
consisting  of  seven  sections- 
ii.,  b.  iii, — vi.,  c.  vii. — x.,  d,  ; 
c.  xiv. — xyii.  18,/.  xyii.  19, 20, 
xxiv.  ni.  A  general  revie 
heathen  nations,  and  also  of  t 
of  Israel,  consisting  of  two  a 
a,  xlvi. — xlix.,  whiclt  may  I 
transposed,  b.  xxr.,  and  an 
appendix  in  three  sections- 
h,  xxvii.  c.  xxviii.  xxix.  IV. ' 
tions  picturing  the  hopes  of 
times — a.  xxx.  xxxi.,  6.  xxxi 
to  which  is  added  an  historic 
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chap.  xxi.  15,  to  the  end 
If  is  different  in  the  Sep- 
ion  from  that  of  the  Hebrew 
liose  prophecies  which,  in 
r,  occupy  the  last  plao^T- 
tre  fonnd  in  the  Greek 
after  chap.  xxt.  14,  and  in 
»rder.  In  some  f  ew  editioof 
ugint  the  chapters  are  as 
•ew. 

[AS. — See  Jebsmiah. 
DTH=A€t>Ato.  1.  A  de- 
Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  Tiii. 
ion  of  Elam.  (Ezra  x.  26.; 
Zattu«  (Exra  x.  27.)  4. 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  28;)  also 
rimoth."  (1  Chron.  xxir. 
ingerin  the  temple  service; 
:xy.  22  ;)  also  called  Jeri- 
Chron.  xxv.  4.) 
{r=:found€d  of  Jehovah.  One 
ites;  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  19; 
also  called  *' Jerijah."  (1 
i.  31.) 

I=iadverMe,  OneofDarid's 
sd  officers.  (1  Chron.  xi.4G.) 
;0=aVy  of  the  moon,  or 
ranee.  A  city  of  Benjamin 
the  Taller  of  the  Jordan, 
Bt  side  of  that  rirer,  and 
s  entrance  into  the  Dead 
ii.  ii.  1 — 3,  1  Kings  xvi. 
s  also  called  the  **  City  of 
."  (Dent,  xxxiv.  3  ;  Jndg. 
Jericho  was  the  first  city 
aken,  on  the  west  of  the 
3  hherem,  or  ban,  was  laid 
property  in  it,  Joshua 
i  city  with  fire,  and  pro- 
solemn  curse  upon  the  per- 
at  any  succeeding  period, 
Id  its  walls,  or  set  up  its 
ih.  ir.  13 ;)  which  was  exe- 
Kiel,  520  years  afterward. 
KTi.  33,  34.)  Preyious  to 
er,  the  city  had  been  rebuilt, 
on  its  ancient  foundations. 
13 ;  2  Sam.  x.  5  ;  2  Kings  ii. 
s  more  ancient  city  was  pro 
the  neighbourhood  of  the 
)untaiB,  which  is  apparently 
rhose  waters  Elisha  healed. 
i.  18—22.)  The  latter  Jen- 
's to  hare  occupied  the  site 
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of  the  miserable  and  filthy  tillage,' 
Riha,  nearly  two  miles  from  the  foun- 
tain. (Ezra  ii  84 ;  lleh.  Hi.  2 ;  Matt 
xix.  1;  XX.  29-~84;  Mark  x.  1,  40, 
52 ;  Luke  xriii.  85—48 ;  xix.  1— 10.) 
Eiha  is  situated  in  the  nddst  of  a  rich 
plain,  susceptible  of  easy  tillage  and 
abundant  irrigation,  with  a  dimate  to 

Sroduce  anything.  Yet  it  lies  idmost 
esert ;  and  eren  that  one  solitary  palm 
tree  which  Dr.  Robinson  saw,  which* 
timidly  reKTed  its  head  where  once 
stood  the  renowned  "  ciihr  of  Palm- 
trees,"  exists  no  more.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  a  feeble  and  licentioua  race. 
The  road  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho  still  retains  its  ancient  char- 
acter for  scenes  of  assault  and  robbeiy. 
(Luke  X.  80.) 

Jn^tIEL=:/ounded  of  God.  A  des- 
cendant of  Issachar.    (1  Chron.  Yii.2.) 

JERIJAH.— See  Jbriah. 

JEKIMOTH=rAet^Ate.  1.  One  of 
Darid's  distinguished  warriors.  (1 
Chron.  xii.  5.)  2.  A  son  of  AzrieL  (t 
Chron.  xxvii.  19.)  3.  A  son  of  Darid. 
(2  Chron.  xi.  18.)  4.  One  of  the  Ler- 
ites.  (2Chron.xxxi.  18.)  5.  The  name 
of  two  of  the  descendants  of  Benjamin. 
(1  Chron.  yii.  7, 8.)  6. — See  Jxukmoth. 

JERIOTH=ctir^aiRj.  One  of  the 
wires  of  Caleb.    (1  Chron.  ii.  18.) 

JEROBOAMs:  whose  7)tfop/fl  istnany, 
1.  The  son  of  Nebat,  an  Ephraimite, 
and  the  first  king  of  Israel  or  the  ten 
tribes  ;  he  reigned  twenty-two  years, 
from  975  to  954  b.o.  He  is  distin- 
guished as  the  man  '*  who  made  Israel 
to  sin."  Jeroboam  having  received 
from  the  prophet  an  intimation  that 
the  kingdom  of  Solomon  was  to  be 
divided,  probably  took  some  means  to 
bring  about  the  event ;  and  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  Egypt.  (1  Kings  xi. 
26 — 40.)  When  Solomon  died,  the 
ten  tribes  recalled  Jeroboam ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  headed  the  deputation 
which  waited  on  Rehoboam,  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  with  a  demand  for 
securities  for  the  rights  which  the 
measures  of  the  late  king  had  com- 
promised. The  answer  of  Rehoboam 
rendered  a  revolution  inevitable ;  and 
the  ten  tribes  at  once  elected  Jeroboam 
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tftr  tbetr  wraTciitii.  (1  Kingi  yS,  S7, 
SS.)  Jeroboam.  M  king  of  Iitael,  fixed 
liii  reiid«Dce  at  Sbecbem ;  but  fBWJOK 
that  if  the  paopte  went  to  Jeraialem 
to  the  teitivBla,  the/  would  retara  to 
their  allegiance  to  ihehoow  of  David, 
bs  let  Dp  two  pided  caItm,  at  Dan 
and  Bethel,  in  imitation  of  the  Ap[« 
•nd  Hnevii  of  the  Kizyptiani.  Templei 
were  built,  and  attan  erected,  for 
Ihue  imagea,  and  pricBti  were  appoint- 
ed from  all  the  Inbes  without  diitinc- 
tion ;  and  he  appointed  the  fettivali  to 
hie  held  a  Tnonth  later  than  tbey  had 
hitherto  been.  The  prieati  and  Leritei, 
«nd  many  cilizena  also,  who  were  die- 

Sileaaed  with  these  innorationi  on  their 
andamental  lawi,  retired  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  During  Jeroboam'c 
life,  there  were  almoatuaceaiinKwart 
between  him  and  the  bouie  of  Daxid. 
On  •ccQDiit  of  hiB  idolatrous  meaiDm. 
It  wai  decreed  that  the  throne  ihould 
not  Ionic  contiuae  in  hi)  familj.  (1 
Kinm  xii.  2S,  S3;  xiii.  1—31;  xiv. 
1— 20iaChron.xi.l8— 17.)  2.  Jero- 
boam II.,  the  ion  of  Joash,  king  of 
liraeL.  reiRned  forty-one  years,  froai 
B.c.825toTM.  ButuhisionZachariah 
did  not  atcend  the  throne  til]  bm.TI2, 
there  leeme  to  haTo  been  an  inter- 
regnnm  of  eleven  jean;  nnlesa  we 
iuppnae  that  "fortv-one"  is  an  error 
of  tbe  icrilrai  for/yty-niM.  He  followed 
the  former  Jeroboam  in  the  idolatri 
of  the  calree.  Jehovah,  however,  bv 
bim,  according  to  tfae  prediction  of  tb  n 
prophet  Jonah,  ruied  the  tingdom  of 
the  ten  tribei  to  it*  greatest  splendour ; 
•nd  restored  the  empire  to  its  anclem 
bonndariei.  (2  Kinfn  xtii,  IS ;  xiv. 
16— 29.)— See  ZACiiARiAn. 

JEROnAM^ktuUlovfd.  1.  The 
father  of  Elkanah.  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1 
Chron. Ti. 27.)  S.Thefatherof AdaJah. 
(I  Chron.ix.  12.)  3.  The  father  of  Aiti- 
reel.  (lChron.xx»ii.22.J  i.Thafathtr 
of  Azariah.  (3  Chron.  xxiit.1.)  5. 
One  of  David's  warriora.  (1  Chron. 
xii.  ],7.)6.  A  descendant  of  Beniiimin. 
(1  Chroo.  viii.  27.)  7.  The  faiber  uf 
Ibneiah.  (1  Chron.  ix.  e.)  8.  The 
father  of  Adaiah.  (Neh.  xi.  12.) 
JEBOBBAAL.— See  Gideon. 
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of  which  Helehiiedek  wai  king;  (Gcl 
xir.  IB ;  Pa.  Ixivi.  2  ;)■!«>  the  "  W 
of  Moriah."  (Gen.  xxii.  I.)  WWh 
in  the  poaieasion  of  the  JebuitH  ■ 
was  called  «  Jehnr"  (Joab.  xriiLII; 
Jndg.  xix.  10 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  4.)  It » 
now  called  d-Kiidi="thti  Holj.'bf 
the  Arabs.  It  is  first  called  "JHt- 
!alem"inJo«l).x.I;xu.IO.  JerasalM. 
according  to  Captain  Wilson's  recMI 
survey,  stands  in  latitnde  SI*  K'l 
North;  Md  longitude  86*  H' tr 
East  ot  Greeawich.  It  lay  on  ds 
confines  of  Judah  and  Benjiniii 
(Josh.  XT.  63;  xviiL  28;)  aadij 
situated  near  the  summit  of  a  bios' 
mountaib  ridge,  at  an  elevatiw  * 
2,600  feet  ebore  the  level  of  the  bm 
in  the  midit  of  the  eential  ohaiij 
mountains  which  rona  north  n 
south  through  PaleMine.  After  tb 
death  of  Joshna,  the  Hebrews  w 
Jerusalem;  (Jndg.  L  I — 8;)  and  lb 
descendants  of  Judah  and  Benj^ 
appear  to  have  dwelt  there  ™ 
the  Jebasites ;  the  latter  maiitaie* 
themselves  on  Mount  Zion,  nitil  A 
time  of  David.  (Josh.  xt.  89;  Ja4 
i.  21 ;  1  Sam.  t.  6—9 ;  XTii.  U\ 
Chron.  xii.  4—8.)  David  hani 
poisested  himself  of  the  lottieM  ' 
Zion,  made   it   hU   loyal  ntideM 
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it  « the  City  of  David.- 
9.)  Jerusalem  thence  be- 
letropolis  of  the  kingdom, 
isferred  the  ark  of  the 
which  was  the  throne  of 
rom  Kirjath-jearim  to  Je- 
ind  the  city  became  the 
the  invisible  King,  *'the 
•d.**  (Ps.  xlvi.  4  ;  xlviii. 
Linga  xi.  86.)  Here,  on 
riah,  Solomon  erected  the 
t  temple,  the  palace  of  Je- 
he  sanctaary  for  the  whole 
fttion;  (2  Chron.  iii.  1;) 
reign  the  city  became  rc- 
*  its  commercial  enterprise, 
andless  wealth.  (1  Kings 
I;  X.  14— 29 ;  Ps.  li.  6 ;  XV. 

le  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 
lonse  of  David,  Jerusalem 
e  capital  of  the  kings  of 
r.  During:  the  government 
;s,  the  *'  Holy  City"  nnder- 
)ns  revolutions.  (Dan.  ix. 
he  reign  of  Rehoboam  the 
ken  and  pillaged  by  Shishak, 
igypt.  (2  Chron.  xii.  9.) 
aaziah,  it  was  pillaged  by 

king  of  Israel.  (2  Kings 
I ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  23,  24.) 
rengthened  the  city  by  the 
;  towers  and  fortifications ; 
xxvi.  9 ;)  and  Hezekiah  con- 
improved  Jerusalem,  and 
it  with  an  ample  supply  of 

a  subterraneous  aqueduct. 
KX.  20 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  80.) 

was  probably  taken  by  the 

in  the  reign  of  Manassch ; 
xxxiii.  11;)  after  his  libera- 
isseh  strengthened  and  for- 
:ity.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  12 — 
aoh-Nccho,  king  of  Egypt, 
0  have  entered  Jerusalem, 
made  Jehoiakim  king.  (2 
3tvi.  3,  4.)  Jerusalem  was 
nes  ravaged  by  Nebachad- 
md  finally,  after  a  siege  of 
s,  he  destroyed  the  city  and 
8  with  fire.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1 
V.   1 — 10;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 

the  return  from  exile,  Je- 
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rnsalem  was  rebuilt  by  Jeshna  and 
Zembbabel ;  (Ezra i.  2—11 ;  Ui.  2—12; 
iv.  24 ;)  and  tlie  temple  was  dedicated 
with  great  joy.  (Ezra  vi.  15 — 19.)    At 
a  later  period,  Nehemiah  completed 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  its  wall; 
and  in  some  degree  restored  Jerusalem 
to  its  former  importance.    (Neh.  i.— - 
vi.,  vii.  4 ;  xi.  1 — 4 ;  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  Hagg, 
ii.  6,  7.)  After  the  reduction  of  Gaza, 
B.C.  332,  Alexander  the  Great  visited 
Jerusalem ;  and  attended  by  the  high 
priest  Jaddua,  he  went  to  the  temple 
and  offered  sacrifices.      In  B.C.  324, 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  plundered  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards 
Palestine  was  annexed  to  Egypt.    la 
B.C.  245,  Ptolemy  Euergetes  visited  the 
city,  offered  sacrifices,  and  made  splen- 
did presents  to  the  temple.  Some  yean 
afterwards,  Palestine  made  common 
cause  with  the  Syrians ;  and  Antiochus 
the  Great  visited  Jerusalem,  and  order- 
ed the  out-works  of  the  temple  to  be 
completed.     In  B.C.   167,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  plundered  Jerusalem,  and 
set  up  astatue  of  Jupiter  in  the  temple. 
(Dan.  viii.  9—14.)    This  led  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Maccabees,  who  after  an 
arduous    and    sanguinary    struggle, 
obtained    possession  of  the  city,  and 
repaired  and  beautified  the  temple, 
B.c.lt>3.  (Dan.xii. 7 — 11.)   Ultimately 
the  Maccabean  princes  expelled  the 
Syrians  from  Jerusalem.    In  b.c.  63, 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Pompey,  and 
the  walls  thrown  down ;  and  Judca 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Komans. 
In  the  year  b.c.  51,  Crassus  pillaged 
the  temple.  And  a  few  years  afterwards 
Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod  the 
Great,  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  city;  and  at 
a  later  period  Herod  the  Great,  expend- 
ed large  sums  in  its  embellishment.  At 
length  Jerusalem  was  overthrown  by 
the   Romans,  under  Titus,  a.d.  7C. 
(Dan.  ix.  27 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  1 — 15 ;  Mark 
xiii.   1 — 14.)     When  Jerusalem  was 
taken,   Vespasian  struck  medals  and 
coins,  with  a  device  commemorative  of 
the  event.    The  illustration  is  a  fac- 
simile of  one,  having  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  the  emperor  Vespasian; 
and  on  the  reverse,  the  captive  **daugh- 
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ter  of  Zton,"  weeping  beneath  thepftlm 
tree.  (Isa.  iii.  2G  ;  Lam.  ii.  10.) 

The  emperor  Hadrian,  about  a.d. 
130.  determined  opon  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  as  a  fortified  place;  when 
the  Jews  broke  out  into  open  revolt, 
under  the  mysterious  Barcochba,  in 
A.D.  132.  \yhen  this  final  tra<](edj  was 
brought  to  a  close,  in  a.d.  135,  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  oven  to  approach  their 
Holy  City.  Hadrian  resumed  the  work 
of  rebuilding  the  city;  and  tho  new 
Roman  colony,  established  upon  the 
site  of  the  former  Jerusalem,  received 
the  name  of  Colonia  yTJlia  Capiiolincu 
The  place  became  to  all  intents  a  Ko« 
man  and  pagan  city ;  and  was  hence- 
forth known  chiefly  as  jElia,  even  so 
late  as  A.D.  536.  In  the  days  of  Con- 
stantino the  Jews  were  first  allowed 
again  to  approach  the  Holy  City. 
About  A.D.  326,  Helena,  the  mother  of 
the  emperor,  repaired  in  person  to 
Palestine,  to  visit  the  holy  places. 
Amon?  the  splendid  churches  she 
caused  to  be  erected  was  that  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  which  could  not  have 
been  upon  the  site  of  onr  Lord's  cruci- 
fixion and  tomb ;  inasmuch  us  He  was 
crucified  without  the  gate  of  the  city. 
About  A.D.  362,  the  emperor  Julian 
began  to  rebuild  the  city ;  but  tho  at- 
tempt,  according  to  contemporary 
writers,  was  rendered  abortive  by 
supernatural  hindrances. 

Still  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  de- 
votees from  every  part  of  the  world. 
Justinian  erected  a  church  in  the  city, 
apparently  the  edifice  now  known  as 
the  mosk  of  el-Aksa,  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  site  of  the  temple.  Jeru- 
salem had  now  become  the  Holy  City 
of  the  Christian  world.  However,  in 
A.D.  614,  the  Persians,  under  Chosroes 
II.,  invested  the  Holy  City,  and  took 
it  by  storm.  But  the  emperor  Hera- 
clius  finally  routed  the  Persians,  and 
the  patriarch  and  other  captives  were 
restored  to  Jerusalem  after  fourteen 
years  of  exile.  But  Jerusalem  was 
doomed  to  be  subjected  to  the  more 
galling  and  permanent  bondage  of  the 
ifollowers  of  Muhammed ;  an<l  in  a.d. 
636,  the  troops  of  the  Khalif  Omar 
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appeared  before  Jernulem.  Thecitf^ 
after  a  long  liege,  aiirreiidered  t» 
Omar ;  and  he  erected  a  noik  vpoa 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Jewifh  tenplOf 
which  is  nsnally  regarded  at  thit  it 
present  existing.  MalUtadeeof  pilfcriiM 
of  all  ranks  and  classes,  sttU  flocked  to 
the  Holr  City.  But  the  esUblisHnent 
of  the  &1jnk  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  xd*^ 
1078,  by  Tutosh,  the  Turkish  or  Turk- 
man leader,  rendered  the  condition  of 
the  Christiansandpilgrimain  JenmlflU 

still  more  deplorable.  Peter  ^e 
Hermit,  who  had  repaired  atapUpB 
to  Jerusalem,  in  ▲.!>.  1093-4.  bebeld 
the  calamities  with  which  the  nitiTS 
Christians  and  pilgrims  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  Muslims,  and  his  (pint 
was  roused  to  Tengeance.  He  went 
forth  to  waken  the  energies  of  Enropo 
in  behalf  of  their  snffering  feUo** 
Christians ;  and  in  a-d.  1099,  the  hoit 
of  the  crusaders  appeared  before  tbs 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City  wtf 
taken  by  storm,  and  Godfrey  <» 
Bouillon  was  elected  king.  TheChriK 
tians  retained  possession  of  Jemsalea 
eighty- eight  years.  But  in  a.d.  1187, 
the  Egyptian  Sultan,  Saladin,  becso^ 
master  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  order  of 
things  was  again  rerersed.  Howerer, 
in  A.D.  1229,  Jerusalem  was  sgv^ 
delivered  over  to  the  Christians. 

After  some  other  changes,  about  AJ>* 
1244,  the  city  reverted  for  the  1«« 
time  into  the  hands  of  itsMuhammedan 
masters.  In  a.d.  1517,  Jerusalem  with 
the  rest  of  Syria  and  Egypt  passed 
under  the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  SultaDt 
Sclim  I.  From  that  time  until  our  own 
days,  Palestine  and  Syria  have  con- 
tinued to  form  part  and  parcel  of  tho 
Ottoman  empire.    In  a.d.  1832,  Syris 
became  subject  to  Muhammed  Al^t 
the  late  Pasha  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Holy 
City  opened  its  gates  to  the  victor 
without  a  siege.    But  in  a.d.  1840> 
the    powers    of    Europe    determined 
to   take   into   their   own   hands  tho 
support  of  the  crumbling  empire  of 
the   Sultan;    Muhammed  Aly  with- 
drew his  armies  from  the  country; 
the   British    fleet    retired    from  the 
coast ;    and  Syria  and  Palestine  re- 
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beneath  the  nominal  swajr  of 
an. 

looses  of  Jernsalcm  are  sub- 
j  boilt  of  the  limestone  of 
e  whole  of  this  part  of  of  Pales- 
imposed ;  bnt  a  large  number 
are  in  a  dilapidated  and  ruin- 
i.  The  principal  streets  of  the 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  each 
they  are  narrow  and  badly 
at  the  steepness  of  the  gronnd 
tes  to  keep  them  cleaner  than 
Oriental  cities.  Jerusalem  is 
bat  at  present  has  only  four 
tes,  one  on  each  of  the  four 
the  city.  The  whole  circnm- 
of  the  city,  according  to  Dr. 
i*s  measurement,  is  about  80 
«  than  2^  English  miles.  The 
ins  few  traces  of  its  aucient 
r.  Near  the  base  of  the  western 
>und  the  area  of  the  temple, 
seen  immense  stones,  from 
o  thirty  feet  in  length;  and 
le  walls,  beneath  the  platform 
imple,  are  immense  crypts  or 
ched  avenues,  which  evidently 
•  the  temple,  which  may  have 
work  of  Solomon.  Bat  the 
Jerusalem  has  long  since  de- 
The  metropolis  of  the  Jewish 
«realth  has  sunk  into  a  neg- 
pital  of  a  petty  Turkish  pro- 
ind  the  gloomy  silence  and 
of  this  devoted  city,  shows 
fully,  and  almost  to  the  letter, 
den "  of  Jerasalem  has  been 
shed  upon  her.    (Matt.  xxiv. 

ee  riNNACLE. 

38  of  the  modern  city  are 
bailt  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
n  of  old.  The  excavations 
sre  necessary  for  laying  the 
)n  of  the  Anglican  church, 
northern  brow  of  Zion,  show 
^  vast  accumulation  of  rubbish 
higher  parts  of  the  city  have 
It.  At  the  depth  of  thirty 
feet  below  the  surface,  be- 
>nes  and  ornamented  capitals 
id.  And,  on  sinking  a  shaft, 
pth  of  more  than  twenty  feet, 
chamber,  with  steps  of  line 
',  was  found,  leading  into  an 
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immense  conduit,  partly  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  partly  solidly  built 
in  even  courses.  In  one  q|  the'  exca- 
vations made  in  1866,  by  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Party,  at  the  depth  of 
fifteen  feet  a  passage  was  reached,  a 
portion  of  which  forms  the  present 
mosk  of  el-Burak.  After  running  east 
for  a  short  distance,  it  turns  sharp  to 
the  south,  and  ascends  by  a  gentle  in- 
cline. The  masonary  is  very  fine,  ap- 
parently Herodian.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary excavations  are  the  ancient 
subterranean  quarries,  under  the  ridge 
which  extends  from  the  north-west 
comer  ef  the  temple  area  to  the  north 
wall  of  the  city.  The  principal  cavern 
is  upwards  of  8000  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, its  roof  about  thirty  feet  high, 
and  sustained  by  large,  shapeless 
colunins  of  the  original  rock,  left  for 
that  purpose  by  the  quarriers.  Mr 
Thomson  says,  "  I  stispect  that  these 
excavations  extend  down  to  the  temple 
area,  and  also  that  it  was  in  these 
caverns  that  many  of  the  Jews  retired 
when  Titus  took  the  temple,  as  we 
read  in  Joseph  us.  The  whole  city 
might  be  stowed  away  in  them ;  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  a  great  part  of 
the  very  white  stone  of  the  temple 
must  have  been  taken  from  these  sub- 
terranean quarries." — See  Temple. 

Prom  the  entire  area  of  the  Haram, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  temple,  now 
occupied  by  the  mosks  of  Omar  and 
el-Aksa,  consecrated  to  Muhammedan 
worship,  all  Christians  are  rigorously 
excluded.  In  a  few  instances,  by  per- 
sonal favour,  travellers  have  obtained 
access  to  the  sacred  edifices,  and  ex- 
plored the  subterranean  vaults,  which 
occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Haram.  The  Christian  sects,  consist- 
ing of  Greeks,  Latins,  Armenians,  and 
Copts,  have  each  their  own  convents 
or  monasteries  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  and  its  vicinity;  and  also  their 
own  chapels  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  three  former  have 
also  convents  or  dwellings  within  the 
walls  of  the  Church,  for  the  monks 
who  are  shut  up  here  to  perform  the 
regular  offices  day  and  night.    Here 
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c«auf:inp  of  MakiBKcdaB*.  Je^s, 
mi  C^nniaBi.  dveU  im  icpanic 
•jaaitM*  c(  the  «tT.  Tbr  Arabic  U 
i=t  iFruc^w  UE|n*rc  in  Jera*al«n. 
aiwcil  u  lltruaclwal  ^  rria  aad  EjTTtt. 
Acoaiidfr^eboJTof  noojaBsaallj 
l:«  ia  parri^^a  in  Ti  iimliia  Tht  ap- 
poini-M  irvanliuM  at  ifae  paMic  peace 
arr  a  band  of  awliiciiJiBcd,  ill-paid, 
anJ  oDtuDtraUed  niKivula.  JUbuiin 
Uaii;iiH  or  a[u«Ute  Ctiratiaiit.  who 
are  the  most  dan^eniai  ean  ol  iht 
popslation.  As  Jerasalem  ba*  bat  f«w 
maanfactoTU.  ibe  oianeiaf  the  people 
aeem  to  be  wiihoat  anv  re^nlar  em- 
pliiTiDent ;  a  ron^ideTaMe  nnaber. 
e^peeiallr  of  the  Jeim,  prufoaeclr  lire 
oo  chariiT.  The  bauian,  silnaled  in 
ihe  middle  of  [h«  cut,  are  not  nil 
(urniihed  even  for  an  Oriental  eirr. 
The  marketa  are  aappUed  bj  the  pea- 
■ants  from  the  neiffhbosrini;  rillagea. 
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I  rr  ii  I  he  CD  aoafacton  of  loi 
a  called  *  JensaUmxtrev'e 


the  UkcN 

of-pcMl  u- 

tbe  nlCTiMB,  wka  ■__ 
ihe  Htrir  Cirr  to  the  n 
lo  B.0OO.  No  facunet  arc 
with.  The  emptoTment  ti 
ia  the  nral  dutncti  ii  acrici 
i*  earned  on  in  the  mw 


hammedani,  Chriatiana,  a 
■houl  the  fotlawinK  pn 
Mubunmedani  160,000.  I 
niojilT  of  the  Greek  Chn 
and  J'ewa,  10.000.  The  p< 
ibe  ctt;  of  Jenualem  ii  < 
18.000^  of  whom  aboBt  6.0 
bammedaot.  6.000  to  9,00 
and  the  Teat  Chmtiaat  of 
nominaliont.  There  can 
ihat  with  the  afrricBltnral 
of  the  conotij  fnllf  ntilli 
■appoR  a  popolation  manr 
than  ita  present  acac^  a 
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^tteend  from  the  heariens  to  the  earth. 
It  was  built  upoD  terraces,  one  rising 
•bore  another,  each  terrace  having  its 
diitioct  wall  supporting  or  encircling 
it;  and  thus  each  wall  was  144  cnbits=: 
2S2  feet  high.  The  height  of  the 
i^e  city  was  eqoal  to  its  diameter, 
vhich  appears  to  have  been  a  square  of 
8^000  fffufia— translated  "  furlongs  "= 
lboot400  miles;  or  12,000  8tadia= 
ibont  1,600  miles  in  circumference — 
Bfeourse  a  mystical  number,  denoting 
tbttbe  city  was  capable  of  holding  al- 
most countless  myriads  of  inhabitants. 
b  its  general  form,  the  symbolic  city 
picients  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
rf  the  new  city  in  £zek.  xl. — xlviii. 
Dk  pictorial  symbol  must  be  regarded 
Mthe  representation  not  of  a  place  or 
Kite,  but  of  the  church  as  a  Bociety, 
is** body  of  Christ."  (Eph.  t.  23— 
N);  Gal.  iv.  26.)  As  Jerusalem  and 
fioD  are  often  used  for  the  inhabitants 
Kd  faithful  worshippers,  so  the  New 
Tenisalem  is  emblematical  of  the  church 
i  God,  part  on  earth,  and  part  in 
iea?eo.  To  suppose  the  invisible 
vorld  to  be  exclusively  referred  to, 
roild  deprive  the  contrast  hetween  the 
Uw  and  the  Gospel  economy,  Sinai 
ad  Zton,  of  its  appositeness  and  force. 
Moreover,  the  distinction  between  "the 
leneral  assembly  of  the  enrolled  citi- 
Knif^and  ^'the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
^ect,"  (Heb.  xii.  22—24,)  can  be 
^plained  only  by  interpreting  the 
Sonner  of  the  church  militant,  or  the 
'lK>dy  of  Christ"  on  earth,  and  the 
litter  of  the  church  triumphant  in 
^ven.  And  thus  we  see  why  the 
Rew  Jerusalem  was  heheld,  like  Jacob's 
iidder,  extending  from  earth  to  heaven. 

JERUSHA=:/)os«M«cd  The  mother 
tf  Jotham,  king  of  Judah ;  (2  Kings 
^.  83;)  also  written  "Jerushah." 
^  Cbron.  xxvii.  1.) 

JES  AIAH = A«/;j  of  Jehovah.  1 .  A  son 
BfHananiah.  (1  Chron.iii.21.)  2.  A 
Ittcendant  of  Benjamin.  (Neh.  xi.  7.) 

JESHAIAH  =:help  of  JeJiovah.  1 . 
^lOQ  of  Jeduthun.  (1  Chron.  xxv. 
^  15.)  2.  One  of  the  Levites.  (1 
^ron.  xxvi.  25.)  8.  A  descendant 
tf£lam.  (Ezra.  viii.  7.)  4,  Ade- 
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scendant  of  Merari.    (Exra.  viii.  19.> 

JESHANAH=a7icien/.  A  city  in 
Ephraim  or  Samaria.  (2Chron.xiii.  19.\ 

JESHARELAH.— See  Asarelah. 

JESHEBEAB=»ea^  of  one'i  father. 
A  chief  in  the  division  of  the  priests. 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  18.) 

J'ESH.RH  =:  vprightness.  A  son  of 
Caleb.    (1  Chron.  ii.  18.) 

JESHIMON  =  a  waste^  desert,  or 
wilderness.  In  1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  24, 
this  word  is  giVbn  as  the  name  of  a 
place,  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon  ;  but 
the  term  designates  the  "  wilderness  " 
itself ;  and  so  it  is  often  rendered,  as 
in  the  margin.  (Ps.  xlviii.  7  j  Ixxviii. 
40  ;  cvi.  14.) — See  Deskrt. 

JESHISUAI  =  okl,  or  grey-headed, 
A  descendant  of  Gad.  (1  Chron.  v.  14.) 

JESHOHAIAH  =  whom  JehovaJi 
bows  down.  A  descendant  of  Simeon. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  86.) 

JESHUA  =z  Jehovah  the  salvation, 

1.  The  son  or  grandson  of  Jehozadak 
or  Josedech,  and  the  first  high  priest 
of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from 
the  exile.  (Neh.  vii.  7;  xii.  10;  ii. 
6;  Ezraii.  2;  iii.  2;  Neb.  vii.  7.)  He 
is  also  called  "Joshua."  (Hsg.  i.  1, 
12;   ii.  2,  4;    Zech.  iii.  1,  3,  6,  8,  9.) 

2.  The  name  of  tliree  Levites.  (2 
Chron.  xxxi.  15 ;  Ezra  ii.  40 ;  Neh. 
vii.  43 ;  Ezra  viii.  83 ;  Neh.  viii.  7 ; 
ix.  4,  5 ;  X.  9 ;  xii.  8,  24.)  3.  One 
whose  posterity  retamed  from  the 
exile.  (Ezra  ii.  6  ;  Neh.  iii.  19 ;  vii. 
11.)  4.  A  town  or  city  of  Judah. 
(Neh.  xi.  26.)    6. — See  Joshua. 

JESHUAH=«/(eAoi;aA  the  salvation., 
The  chief  of  the  ninth  class  in  Da- 
vid's division  of  the  priests.  (1 
Chron.  xxiv.  11.) 

JESHUUUN  =  Me  upright  people. 
A  poetical  name  for  the  people  of 
Israel,  apparently  expressive  of  affec- 
tion and  tenderness ;  (Deut.  xxxii. 
15 ;  xxxiii.  5,  26 ;  also  written 
"  Jesurun."    (Isa.  xliv.  2.') 

J  ESI  AH  =  whom  Jehovah  lendcth, 
1.  One  who  went  over  to  David  at  Zik- 
lag.  (1  Chron.  xii.  6.)  2.  One  of  the 
Levites.    (1  Chron.  xxiii.  20.) 

JESlMIEL=<fe5o/a/io>i  of  God.  A 
descendant  oi  Simeon.  (X  Chron.  i v.  86.) 
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■V  r.  _   A  Agyhcfc  '  wish  tke  avfal,  the  pecnlitf,  the  ia- 

coamBBieiUe  name  of  Jehonh? 
RcT.  iii.  12;  six.  12, 13.)  So  Ftol 
f<:«ss  to  hare  nndentood,  vheo  be 
Mji  that  to  Christ  U  giTen  **  a  bun 
tba:  b  abore  trtrj  name."*  (PhiL  ii> 
^.  10.)  So  alio  it  is  said,  *«  that  it 
:be  naine  of  Jesus  eTery  knee  shooli 
bow — in  heaTen,  and  in  earth,  ud 


^*  r^iiii  :t:-  i.ri  -it  fiirtr  o4 
r.'.'-  i.  Hs  ^x#  a  6£jot»2a*t  ct 
i '■•?•:.  :":•  *:-  ;■:  Bmi  *3>c  Ss;'^ 
•  y.L-.t.  IT.  IT.  I'i.  i^s  -w-As  eridcuuT 
a  T-:»p^-  .:'  z.::*  ari  n^ffsarcY. 
*  ^^4^I  iLT.  ::  :  5.7...  •■:  xtl,  rT.  5.\ 
;  :  :  i\  "^  ^  -  i  >J.=r-  xx.  :  :  :  KiE^ 
:!.  1:.  7ii  -fTtTi  cf  ,'»**"  ce- 
"^  ^».'.;f#  :if  -i=  J  '.■:  r>»"r:i:  Isa.  csder  the  earth,'*  i^^  nnirersal  hon- 
^  .  '.  :  ari  :i-*  -r.-*:.:."  •..-_  rrTOvi  or  a::e  shall  be  paid  to  Him  who  is  iiiTert* 
fs: . :  r.  :  .'  f«K.  t ."  e '  M  f i^ j^-ah.  ,  lea.  <  eu  wish  sapreme  dignitj  and  anthoii^ 
^^  -  ' ."  :  SiT.  T.  :  :  31^:.  ^fi." — See  »  as  Lord  of  alL  The  eridence  of  tli 
>Ar»«H.  I  •doctrine  of  Christ's   supremacv,  il- 

-:'.>l'I  =  ^*;t.  ":>'.  A  joa  cf  tboogh  presented  with  all  the  Dover 
A<*-fr:  "n"*  «i-*>;riir»  w^r*  called  whiea  reason  and  learning,  ana  do- 
"■r.*^ ::;*."  Nzrr.  xxrL  44/  He  qsecee  can  enforce,  will  prodooeno 
is  i*.*."  v-alled  "In  :~  Lie^.  xlt-i.l?:^  real  effect  unless  the  heart  be  infli» 
ir:  -l**rzi-.~      ".  Cir.r.  r-.:.  ;V«.>        ,  cei  br  the  Spirit  of  God.    Indeed, 

m  m^  _>W**  T"  **  ■  ^ 

■  K>L  >=.':  •  — -tf    "f    *.:  r.T.rx.     1. 
i:..*  rar::*  .*  :ri  Gr^s-^k  !:Tn  cf  :he 

ll     '■•'•  W        *    ;  .^;  .   -     .*-     _^   «r  .  •       ■55.4     it 

r*?-.'.  «5  in  cr;:rirx  ir.i  ?*r50=al 
o  ;■  s  ~ .'.:  ;  -  :  f : >  ?  ■  r.  j  j.  —  a: e  G  >i  and 
Sit  .  ;<  ,!  r-ir.k.ri.       N'::r=.  x::L  16 : 


\  X. 


K-iTJ 


this   tlh 


name 
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MTs  the  Apostle,    ^  no  man  caa  iif 

that  Jesns  is  the  Lord**— the  Chn^ 

the    Messiah.  Lord  and  God,  ^bit 

br  the  Heir  Ghost."    Flesh  and  blood 

cannot  reveal  this  tmth  to  anrmfL 

I:  must,  as  it  was  ts  Peter,  be  is- 

vealed  bv  onr  Father  who  is  in  bes* 

Tea.  (1  Cor.  xiu  3 ;  Phil.  ii.  11 ;  Mitt. 

xvi.  16,  17:  John  xx.  2S.)    The  co^ 

cf  Kini    cisl  belief,  under  the  influence  of  tbi 

wi;:r.    as  :c  this  {  Hoir  Ghost,  that  Christ  was  the  Sot 

iar«  a  '^ne  s.'*  assoc:-  :  cf  the  living  God,  was  to  embrace  tba 

en:ire  Gospel  scheme  of  mercy  vti 
salvation,  of  which  that  doctrine  il 
not  only  the  foundation,  bat  an  ei^ 
tire  summary.  This  is  the  testimoif 
of  Jesus  Christ,  **  whosoever  beliereit 
thai  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  bom  of  God;* 
"  who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  woridp 
but  be  that  beliveth  that  Jesus  ie  tb* 
Son  of  God?-  2.  The  Greek  font 
of  the  name  of  Joshua,  the  illastiiosi 
sno cesser  of  Moses.  (Acts  viu  45; 
Heb.  iv.  8.)  3.  A  fellow-labonrcrof 
Jevil.^rcvl.  ]  Paul :  he  is  sumamed  •*  Justus.**  (CoL 
iv.  11.) — See  CusiST. 

I  J  ETHER  =  a  cortl,  or  eTcelleiKt.  !• 
A  son  of  Gideon.  (Judg.  viii.  20.)  1 
Two  descendants  of  Jadah.  (1  ChrOL 
ii.  32:  iv.  17.)  3.  The  father  of  J^ 
phunueh.  (1  Chron.  vii.  38.)  i" 
See  Jkthro.  Ithrax,  and  Ithiu. 

JETHETH=a  tentpin.  An  Edo- 
niiiish    chief.       (Gen   xxxvL  40;  1 


my  r::  cf  true 

"»: 

c,'.<i\  Hi 

arci  '«.:>.  the  irejti  narre  o:  Jehovah, 
bv    fxrrfis    P. viz*    ari^risimen:    is 
sh.^^a  "TV    trirv  i-iAl  ::Ie  rroofs." 
to   V-o   :r.:«>i   t>.o  rroriised  Messiah, 
we  cann.^:  bu:  r^^^^:.Te  in  ::  a  corro- 
b,'»rj::on    of   the    hv>st  of  ar^ments  ] 
ii*h  oh  lead  to  the  c.^r.c'usioa  tba:  He  I 
who  •*  aovvr\;::v  ^»>  J-*?  -^sh  "  was  the 
Svv^  OS  Daviii,  •*  acv-orc:r.g  to  the  Spirit 
ot  Holiness,"  was  the  •■Sx"»n  of  God." — 
"  iu^d    over    all    l»'.e<ioJ    for   ever." 
vKom    i.  :i.  4  :  ix.  o."^      The   fact   of 
Ci;r;#:*s  divinity  i*  often 
to  the  practi<eJ  eye.  where  a  si:j»tr!i- 
cial  reader  would  not  even  suspect  it. 
In  Kov.  ii.  17.  a  jTomiso  is  ma«ie  to 
him   that  overcometh,    that  he  shall 
we,-ir  a  dindcm  like  that  of  the  high 
priest,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  pre- 
cious stone,  and  in  this  **a  new  name 
is  written,   which   no  man  knoweth. 
save  him  that  receiveth  it,"      Is  not 


of   Jesus,    associated  1  Chron.  i.  SI.) 
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JETHLAH   =   hanging,    high.     A 
ice  in  the  tribe  of  Dan.  ■  (Josh.  xix. 

) 

ETHBO  =  excellence^  pre-eminence, 
I  son  of  Raguel  the  Midianite.  Ho 
Iso  called  **Hobab"=6e/oi?e</;  and 
trentljr "  Jether."  Some  regard  Je- 
>tndRagae1  as  identical,  andHobab 
lis  son.  (Ex.  iii.  1 ;  Num.  x.  29 ; 
g.  iv.  11 ;  Ex.  iv.  18,  margin.)  He 
t  priest  or  prince  of  Midian,  and 
father-in-law  of  Moses.  (Gen. 
.  1,  2  ;  Ex.  XTiii.  14—26.) 
GTUR=an  enclosusure,  A  son  of 
lael.  (Cren.  xxv.  15  ;  1  Chron.  i. 
His  descendants  are  also  called 
tur."     (1    Chron.    t.    19.)— See 

LiEA. 

SUEL=fr«i««rerf  of  God,  A  de- 
dant  of  Zerah.  (1  Chron.  ix.  6.) 
SUSH  =  to  whom  he  hastens.  1. 
>n  of  Esan.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  18.) 
A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1 
>n.  vii.  10.)  3.  A  son  of  Shimei. 
[]!hron.  xxxiii.  10.)  4.  A  son  of 
>boam.  (2  Chron.  xi  19.) 
JUZ  ==  counfteUing.  A  descendant 
enjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii.  10.) 
SWELS.  The  Hebrews,  like  the 
ntals  of  the  present  day,  were  pro- 
in  the  nse  of  jewels ;  and  they  were 
confined  to  the  females.  (Gen. 
.  22,  63;  Isa.  iii.  18—24;  Ix.  10; 
XXXV.  22  ;  Num.  xxxi.  60.)  The 
ptians,  and  the  Assyrians,  at  a 
early  period,  were  slsilfal  in  the 
ofactnre  of  gold  and  silver  oma- 
ts,  adorned  with  gems,  such  as 
DS,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  nose-rings, 
I,  etc.;  of  which  many  speci- 
I  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
ie  most  elegant  forms,  are  to  be 
din  the  museums.  Dr.  Abbott  pos- 
id  a  necklace  of  Menai  or  Menes, 
tps  the  first  Egyptian  king ; 
ably  the  oldest  article  of  human 
nfactnrc  which  is  now  identified. 
Hebrews  asked  and  obtained  of 
•  Egyptians  neighbours  **  jewels 
liver,  and  jewels  of  gold.**  (Ex. 
85;  £zek.  xvi.  12;  Hos.  ii.  13.) 
rov.  XX.  15.  knowledge  or  wisdom 
(led  "  a  precious  jewel."  So  also, 
faithful  servanta  of  Jehovah  are 
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calW    His     "jewels"   or    "special 
treasure."    (Mai.  iii.  17.)— See  Rdtos. 

JEWRY.— See  Judea. 

JEWS.    Properly  the  men  of  the 
tribe,  country,  or  kingdom  of  Judah ; 
in  contradistinction  from  the  seceding 
ten  tribes  who  retained  the  name  of 
"  Israelites."    (2  Kings  xvi.  6 ;  xxv. 
25;  Jer.  xxxii.  12;  xxxviii.  19;  xl. 
11 ;  xli.  3 ;  xliv.  1 ;  Iii.  28.)    After  the 
exile,  the  term  **  Jews"  seems  to  have 
been  applied  4o  all  the  people  without 
distinction ;  (Hag.  i.  14 ;  ii,  2 ;  Est.  iii. 
4—6;  Ezraiv.  12;  r.  1,  6;  Dan.  iii. 
8,  12;  IS  eh.  i.  2;)  also  to  designate 
one  of    the    two  classes — Jews   and 
Gentiles — into  which  the  whole  hu- 
man   family    is    frequently    divided. 
(John  iv.  9;  Matt.  ii.'2;  Acts  ii.  5,  10; 
X.  22;  xiv.  1;  Bom.  ii.  9,  10;  1  Cor. 
i.  23,  24.)    After  the  exile,  the  Jews 
were  subject  to  the  Persian  rule,  until 
A.D.  332,  when  they  were  subjected 
to  the  Greeks.    They  also  passed  to 
the  rule  of  the  Egyptians   and  the 
Syrians,   until  they  established  their 
independence  under  the  Maccabees. 
They  became  subject  to  the  Komans, 
B.  c.    63 ;   and,    about  a  .d.   6,   their 
country  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  province.    In   the  war  with 
the  Romans,  a.d.  70,  there  perished, 
perhaps  not  less  than  1,100,000  per- 
sons ;  while  97,000  more  were  made 
captives.    This  was  the  **  end  of  the 
world,"  or  termination  of  the  Jewish 
polity,  predicted  by  our  Lord.  (Matt. 
xxiv.  1—28  ;  Luke  xvii.  20 ;  xix.  11 ; 
xxi.  20.)    The  subsequent  revolt  of 
the    Jews,    under    Barcochba,     the 
pseudo-Messiah,     terminated,     under 
Hadrian,   a.d.   135,   in   the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
dispensation ;   when  many  thousands 
of   the  captives  were  sold  as   slaves 
and  utterly  driven  out  from  the  land 
of  their  fathers.    This  final  calamity 
was  also  predicted  by  our  Lord.  (Matt 
xxiv.29— 42;  Luke  xxi.  25—36.)  From 
the  final  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  present  day,  the   history  of  the 
Jews  is  little  else  than  a  record  of  per- 
secutions; in  which  sovereigns  and 
their  subjects,  Pagans,  Christians,  and 
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Umt  to  thcmMlrei . 
cuion  during  infancr ;  also  the  otwer- 
<anM  of  a  ubbAfa,  bat  not  tbs  ums 
dajr  of  tha  week  u  thatof  other  Daiioni. 
Tbej  are  aim  diTided  into  Tarioni 
lecu,  lomeof  vbich  are  attached  to  the 
observance*  enjoined  in  Iha  Talmad; 
oibera,  u  the  Caraitei,  profeu  lo 
adhera  loletjr  to  the  Scrijjtarel.  Moat 
of  the  Jews  now  reaidcnt  in  Palestine 
are  inch  ai  have  come  up  to  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  in  order  to  ipend  the 
remainder  of  iheir  Inei  and  die  in  one 
of  ibe  four  holj  places — Jemalem, 
Hebron,  Tiberiai,  or  Sated.  Hanj  of 
tbem  are  poor,  and  are  mainlf  inp- 
poned  bj  mocB7  collected  for  them  bj 
their  emiggariei  in  different  connlriea. 
The  efforts  of  the  Engliih  Uiuion  to 
the  Jews  have  an  jet  been  attended 
with  rery  alight  aucceaa  ;  the  recentlj 
erected  Jewiih-Chriatian  charch  in 
Jermslem  maj  conttibale  to  the  in- 
flnence  of  the  Miaaion.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Jewa  resident  in  the  Eait 
are  now  far  leaa  farourablj  situated 
than  their  brethren  in  Europe.  The 
EnEliah  Jews,  hj  the  removal  of  their 


n-.ir.l  carihly  condition  to 
mined  bv  citcamstancca,  al 
era!  proridencea,  ia  ths  lai 
M  that  of  ^1  other  satioB 
mined.    Wb  do  DO*  tee  wli 


of  tbe  Jen  to  Pala 

t  he  m  embrace  the  "  oomfBOB 
and  tbe  bleuing  of  the  con 
Abraham  will  it  npon  tbu 
ma^  go  anjwhere,  or  ataj 
and  It  will  be  well  with  thai 
earth  and  well  in  heaTen. 
12,  16.)— Sea  Caftttitt. 

JEWESS.  Enaica,  the 
Timothy,  waa  of  Hebrew 
Dmiilla  ia  alao  eaUed  "i 
(ActixTi.  l;xxi*.  a4;3T 
JEZANIAH.— See  Ja>x 
JEZEBEL  =  wat-ealiabit 
■  perhaps  reltstiai  kam*,  h 
Thedaogblerof  Elhbaal,  kii 
and  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of 
famous  for  her  idolatrj  and 
•ecntion  of  the  prophata  ol 
She  eatahliahed  the  woiahi 
and  other  idob  in  the  ki 
Israel.  (1  King*  xriii.  S— I! 
Jeaebel  planiuid  and  peipe 
mnrdtr  of  Naboth,  ihe  exb 
remarkable  inflaenee  orer 


JEZ 

he  Teiy  letter.  (2  Kingi  ix.  80,  87.) 
L  A  sjmbolical  name  of  a  woman  in 
he  chorch  atTbyatira,  who  corrnpted 
he  people;  to  called  in  allusion  to 
Ubab'sldolatroaswife.  (Rer.ii.  20-24.) 

J'EZiER:=/ormation,  imagination,  A 
on  of  Naphtall.  (Gen.  xlvi.  24.)  His 
ieaeendants  were  called  "  Jezerites." 
Num.  xxTi.  49 ;  1  Chron.  Tii.  18.) 

J£ZIAH=:whom  Jehovah  spriMes, 
i.  ton  of  Parosh.    (Ezra  x.  25.) 

JKZlEL=:a8semhlff  of  God.  One 
f  David's  distingaished  officers.  (1 
?hron.  xii.  8.) 

J£^LIAH=whom  Jehovah  drawt 
Iff.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1 
^bron.  riii.  18.) 

J£ZOAR  =  ot7;  or  brightness.  A 
lescendant  of  Jadab.  (I  Chron.  ir.  7.) 
JEZRAHI A  H  =  whom  JieAoroA  brings 
arth  or  enlightens.  A  singer  in  the 
cmple  service.    (Neb.  xii.  42.) 

JEZRE£L=:(?o</  hath  planted.  1. 
S^  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issacnar ;  (Josh, 
^ix.  18 ;  xxi.  1,  2 ;)  in  which  Ahab  and 
^exebel  bad  a  palace.  (1  Kings  xviii. 
15,  46 ;  2  Kings  ix.  14—87  ;  x.  1—11 ; 
^os.  i.  4,  11 ;  ii.  22.)  The  city  lay  on 
^  knoll  at  the  western  extremity  of 
^e  Gilboa  range,  on  the  brow  of  the 
^^scent  of  the  middle  arm  which  rans 
*^n  to  the  Jordan  valley,  overlooking 
H^e  great  plain  of  Jezreel.  In  Judith 
!'  ^ ;  iv.  5 ;  vii.  8,  it  is  called  "  Esdre- 
!^<ii  ;**  by  the  Arabs  it  is  called  Zerin, 

^^  beautiful  fountain  "  Harod,"  now 
^Ued  ^  in- Ja/u</=  Goliath's  fountain, 

J^^ut  a  mile  east  of  ZeriTi,  is  the 

^foQutain  of  Jezreel."  (1  Sam.  xxix. 

*A  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  royalty  in 

!^ttreel  now.    It  is  a  village  with  few 

^habitants,  and  about  a  dozen  miser- 
able bouses  clustered  round  a  shattered 
tover.  In  1866,  the  Palestine  Explor- 
tfion  Party  made  a  few  excavations 
et  Jezreel,  near  the  large  square  build- 
ing in  the  village,  but  without  result. 
In  and  around  tb^village  are  more  than 
{KK>  cisterns  or  subterranean  granaries 
FcNT  com  ;a  number  of  these  were  visited 
U  Tarions  points  in  the  hope  that  some 
nemainsof  the  old  town  might  be  found 
o  tbem,  but  neither  there,  nor  in  the 
tfse  accumulation  of  rubbish  round 
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the  ^Jilege,  could  any  f oundationa  or 
remains  be  seen  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  justifiy  the  commencement  of 
excavations  on  a  large  scale.  2.  A  town 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  south  of 
Hebron.  (Josh.  xv.  56 ;  1  Sam.  xxr. 
48.)  8.  A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1 
Chron.  iv.  8.)  4.  The  name  given  by 
the  prophet  Hosea  to  his  eldest  son« 
(Uos.  i.  4.) 

JEZREEL,  Valley  of.  The  ex- 
tensive plain  of  Esdrsslon  or  Jezreel, 
now  known  among  the  Arabs  as  Merj 
Ibn  Mm{>=' meadow  of  the  son  of 
Amir,'  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  whose  base  may  be 
fifteen,  and  the  sides  extending  about 
twelve  and  eighteen  miles.  It  is  the 
largest  plain  in  Palestine,  with  a 
fertile,  though  now  neglected  soil; 
having  yellow  fields  of  grain,  with 
green  patches  of  cotton  and  millet 
interspersed,  checkering  the  landscape 
like  a  carpet.  Three  great  arms,  go 
from  the  plain  towards  the  east.  The 
lower  broad  middle  arm,  which  runs 
down  eastward  to  the  Jordan  valley, 
between  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  and 
the  modern  little  Hermon,  seems  to  have 
been  the  '^valley  of  Jezreel;"  (Josh.  xvii. 
16 ;)  and  was  the  scene  of  the  conflict  of 
Gideon  and  the  Midianites ;  nnd  of  Saul 
and  the  Philistines.  On  the  rich  nnd 
fertile  plain  of  Jezreel,  also  called  the 
"plain  of  Megiddo,"  Deborah  and 
Barak  discomfited  the  host  of  Sisera. 
(Judg.  iv.  12—15 ;  vii.  9—26  ;  1  Sam. 
xxix.  1 ;  xxxi.  1 — 18.)  There  also  was 
the  conflict  between  the  Israelites,  and 
the  Syrians;  and  of  Josiah  and  tho 
Egyptians.  (1  Kings  xx.  26 — 30;  2 
Kings  xxiii.  29,  80;  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
20 — 24.)  It  has,  in  fact,  been  a  chosen 
place  for  encampment  in  every  contest 
carried  on  in  the  Holy  Land,  from  the 
earliest  times,  with  warriors  out  of 
every  nation ;  even  to  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, who,  with  a  comparativelv  small 
force,  here  routed  the  whole  ^^urkish 
army,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1799.  This 
beautiful  plain  is  drained  by  the  river 
Kishon. 

JIBSAM  =;77easan/.  A  descendant  of 
Issachar.    (1  Chron.  vii.  2.) 
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JIDLAPH  =  feor/tf A  dropoiMjf.  A 
•on  of  Nahor.  (Gen.  xxii.  22.) 

JIMNAH=^oo</  fortune,  prosperity, 
A  SOD  of  Asher;  (Gen.  xlvL  17;  )  also 
written  "Jimna;"  (Num.  xxvi.  44;  ) 
and  ''Imnah."  (I  Cliron.  vii.  30.)  His 
descendants  were  called  "  Jimnites.*' 
(Num.  xxvi.  44.) 

JIPHTAH =o/>ciw,  or  sets  free,  A 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  43.) 

JIPHTHAII-EL  =  which  God 
opens,  A  valley  on  the  confines  of 
Zebulun  and  Asher;  (Josh.  xix.  14, 
27;)  which  Robinson  identifies  with 
the  great  wadi/  Abi/in,  which  has  its 
head  in  the  hills  near  jfefat.  He  also 
holds  thai  the  modern  Je/a<,  aTel  with 
many  caverns,  but  with  no  trace  of  any 
fortress  or  dwellings,  is  the  site  of 
Jotopata,  the  renowned  fortress  of 
Galilee,  mentioned  by  J osephos.  (IForj 
iii.  7.  3— 3G.) 

JOAB  =  whose  father  is  Jehovah, 
1.  The  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  nephew 
of  David;  and  commander>in-chief 
of  the  army.  lie  was  an  accomplished 
warrior,  but  a  most  unscrupulous  man. 
(1  Chron.  ii.  16;xi.  G.^  He  treacherously 
assassinated Abner. (2  Sam.ii  23;iii.27.) 
When  Absalom  rebelled,  Joab  adhered 
to  the  interests  of  David ;  and,  contrary 
to  express  orders,  he  put  Absalom  to 
death.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14.)  Joab  also 
assassinated  Amaso,  as  he  had  done 
Abner.  (2  Sam.  xx.  10.)  Jonb  com- 
bined in  the  plot  to  set  Adonijah  on 
the  throne,  in  defiance  Of  the  will  of 
David,  who  had,  by  Divine  direction, 
resolved  to  make  Solomon  kin^r.  (1 
Kings  ii.  28.)  After  the  death  of  David, 
Joab  was  slain  at  the  altar,  whither  he 
had  fled  for  protection ;  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  domain  in  the  wilderness. 
(2  Kings  ii.  5 — 34.)  2.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  14.)  3.  One 
whose  posterity  returned  from  exile. 
(Ezra  ii.  6 ;  viii.  9 ;  Neh.  vii.  11.) 

JOAH=whose  brother,  i.e.,  helper  is 
Jehovah,  1.  A  son  of  Asaph,  and  the 
historiographer  of  Hczckiah.  (2  Kings 
xviii.  18 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  3.)  2.  Thcj  sou  of 
Joahaz,  and  the  historiographer  of 
Josiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8.)  8.  A 
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descendant  of  Qenhom.  (1  CI 
21 ;  2  Chron.  zxix.  IS.)  4.  A 
Obed-edom.  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  4 
son  of  Zimmah,  (2  Chron.  xxi^ 

JOAHAZsswhom  JAocok  t 
sustains.    The  father  of  Joah 
corder.    (2  Chron.  xxiv.  8.) 

JOANNAsJdbfoA  given, 
of  the  ancestors  of  Jesns.  (L 
27.)  2.  The  wife  of  Chnza,  t 
of  Herod  An  tipas.  She  followed 
and  ministered  to  Hit  wants, 
viii.  3 ;  xxiv.  10.) 

JOASH=whom  Jehovah  g\ 
The  son  and  snocessor  of  A 
king  of  Jadah.  On  the  mn 
his  brethren  by  Athaliah,  1 
preserved  by  his  aunt  Jeh 
the  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  higfa 
who  concealed  him  lor  six  } 
one  of  the  apartments  of  the 
When  Joash  was  seven  years 
Jehoiada  concerted  «  plan,  wit 
riah  and  others,  to  plaice  yoanj 
upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestc 
dethroned  his  grandmother,  the 
Athaliah;  and  the  young  ki 
crowned  in  the  conrt  of  the 
with  great  solemnity.  (2  Kinj 
— 21.)  Joash  behaved  himsi 
while  Jehoiadalived,  and  was  hi 
but  no  sooner  was  this  good  i 
moved,  than  he  began  to  listei 
counsels  of  his  wicked  conrtiei 
chariah  the  priest,  son  of  Jc 
warned  him  of  his  sin  and  dang 
as  a  reward  of  his  fidelity^,  he  \ 
orderof  Joash,  stoned  to  death,  t 
the  porch  and  the  altar.  After 
ing  a  variety  of  injuries  fn 
Syrians,  and  after  being  loadc 
ignominy,  Joash  was  murdered 
own  servants,  after  a  reign  of  foi 
years.  His  remains  wore  rei 
place  in  the  royal  sepulchre, 
also  called  "Jehoash.**  (2  Ki 
1—21 ;  xii.  1—21 ;  xiii.  1 ;  2 
xxii.  10 — 12  ;  xxiii.  1 — ^21 ;  : 
— 27.)  2.  The  son  and  sncee 
Jehohahas,  king  of  Israel.  He  i 
sixteen  years.  He  departed  nc 
the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
nevertheless,  he^aa  snccessfoli 
campaigns  against  the  Syrima 
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eiguofli  Amniah,  king  of  Jadah. 
h  teems  to  liATe  been  pofseased  of 
t  ttlenU  than  rirtnes.  He  is  also 
d ""  Jehoash."  (2  Kings  xiiL  10— 
xir.  1—16.)  a.  The  father  of 
»D.  (Jndg.  Ti.  11.)  4.  A  son  of 
U  king  of  Israel.  (1  Kings  xxii. 
2  Chron.  xriiL  25.)  5.  One  of 
i*8  distinguished  warriors.  (1 
0.  xiu  Zj  21.)  6.  A  descendant 
dab.  (1  Chron.  ir.  22.) 
ASH = to  whom  Jehovah  hastens, 
descendant  of  Becher.  (1  Chron. 
I.)  2.  The  steward  OTcr  king 
1*8  oil-cellars.  (lChron.xxYiL2a.) 
ATH  AM.— See  Jotham. 
B=one  persecuted,  or  tha  assailed. 
inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Uz,  in 
lorth- eastern  part  of  Arabia 
ta,  between  Idnmea,  Palestine, 
he  Euphrates,  distingnished  for 
Balth  bcjond  "all  the  men  of  the 
'  He  is  celebrated  for  his  patience, 
the  constancy  of  his  piety  and 
(,  under  the  heaviest  calamities, 
i.  1—22;  ii.  1—13;  Ezek.  xir. 
I;  James  v.  11.)  As  it  is  stated, 
ifter  bis  affliction  "he  lived  an 
•cd  and  forty  years,**  (Job  xlii. 
be  supposition  of  tbe  Scptuagint 
an  unreasonable  one,  that  he  was 
seventy  years  of  age  when  his 
lities  came  upon  him ;  tbis  would 
his  age  at  his  death  about  210 
.  Judging  from  the  well-known 
!i  of  human  life  after  the  Flood,  it 
I  seem  that  Job  lived  somewhere 
ten  the  times  of  the  patriarchs 
I. and  Jacob.  In  tbe  remarkable 
ion  at  the  end  of  tbe  Sepcuagint 
m  of  the  book  of  Job,  it  is  said : 
first  name  was  Jobab ;  and  having 
ed  an  Arabian  woman,  be  had  by 
son  whose  name  was  Ennon.  He 
limself  a  son  of  Zarc,  one  of  the 
»f  Esau;  and  his  mother's  name 
lossorra ;  so  that  he  was  the  fifth 
loent  from  Abraham."  A  some- 
carious  use  has  been  made  by 
astronomers  of  the  reference  to 
ars  CesKil  and  Cimah  — rendered 
m  and  Pleiades** — to  determine 
me  when  Job  lived.  (Job  ix.  9 
iU.  81.)  Supposing  the  principal 
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stars  to  be  those  of  Taams  and  Scorpio^ 
and  that  these  were  the  cardinal  con- 
stellations of  spring  and  autumn  in  his 
time;  knowing  the  present  longitude 
of  these  staA,  and  calculating  from  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  they  have 
fixed  the  time  of  Job  184  years  before 
the  birth  of  Abraham.  But  the  proof 
that  the  constellations  referred  to  are 
Taurus  and  Scorpio,  is  too  uncertain 
to  give  much  weight  to  the  argument. 
The  ''sore  boils,"  with  which  Job  was 
afflicted,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
disease  known  as  the  elephatuiasis, 
(Job  iL  7  )    2. — See  Jashub. 

JOB,  Book  of.  Considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to 
the  date  and  author  of  this  venerable 
inspired  document.  The  Talmud  as- 
sumes that  it  was  written  by  Moses ; 
others  ascribe  it  to  the  period  between 
Samuel  and  Isaiah ;  and  others,  again, 
to  the  Chaldean  period  of  the  prophets. 
The  book,  except  tbe  two  first  chap- 
ters and  part  of  the  last,  is  written 
in  Hebrew  poetry,  and  abounds  in 
Aramaean  idioms.  There  is  not  in  all 
antiquity  apiece  of  poetry  more  copious, 
more  lofty,  more  magnificent,  more 
diversified,  more  adorned,  or  more 
affecting  than  this  book.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  truth  and  fiction  are  inter- 
woven, as  it  bearsthestamp  of  truthful- 
ness throughout.  It  abounds  in  refer- 
ences to  natural  scenery,  and  to  I<lum- 
oean  and  Egyptian  localities  and  objects; 
and  shows  an  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  Hebrew  notions  of  things, 
with  their  opinions,  their  formulae  of 
speech,  and  the  like.  With  events  in 
general  before  and  after  the  Flood,  the 
book  manifests  an  acquaintance.  But 
still  the  book  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten independent  of  Hebrew  peculiari- 
ties, and  is  based  upon  tbe  more  gene- 
ral views  of  the  patriarchal  religion. 
This  would  intimate  that  it  was  writ- 
ten before  the  establishment  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth.  As  the  main 
question  of  the  book  is  concerning  the 
doctrines  of  Divine  Providence— 
whether  the  Divine  Being  constantly 
and  adequately  rewards  virtue  and 
piety,  and  punishes  sin  in  the  present 
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s  tbe  ontpouring  of  the  Holy 
and  the  sig^ns,  and  wonders, 
iritnal  prosperity  of  the  Mes- 
«ign.  (AcU  ii.  16—21.)  The 
dd  manner  of  Joel  are  exceed- 
M>etical  and  elegant;  and  the 
inks  among  the  most  splendid 
ions  of  Hebrew  poetry.  2.  The 
son  of  Samuel ;  (1  Sam.  viiL  2;) 
lied  "Vashni."  (1  Chron.  vi 
I.  A  son  of  Uzziah ;  (1  Chron. 
I  also  called  ^'Shaul"  (1  Chrdn. 
I  4.  A  descendant  of  Simeon. 
3n.  iv.  35.)  5.  A  descendant 
ben.  (I  Chron.  V.  4— 8.)  6.  A 
iant  of  Gad.  (1  Chron.  v.  12.) 
scendant  of  Issachar.  (1  Chron. 
)  8.  One  of  David's  distin- 
I  officers.  (1  Chron.  xi.  38.)  9. 
endant  of  Gershom.  (1.  Chron. 
11.)  10.  One  of  the  Gershon- 
1  Chron.  xxiii.  8;  xxvi.  22.) 
e  son  of  Pedaiah.  (1  Chron. 
20.)  12.  Two  of  the  Kohath- 
(1  Chron.  vi.  33;  2  Chron. 
2.)  13.  A  son  of  Nebo.  (Ezra 
14.  The  son  of  Zichri.  (Neh. 

LAH  =  whom  Jehovah  helps. 
David*8  distinguished  officers. 
)n.  xii  7.) 

ZER= whose  help  is  Jehovah. 
David's  distinguished  officers. 
)n.  xii.  6.) 

BEUAJl=eIcvated.  A  place  in 
>e  of  Gad.  (Num.  xxxii.  35; 
iii.  11.) 

LI =exiled,  A  descendant  of 
(Num.  xxxiv.  22.) 
A = whom  Jehovah  revives.  1. 
endant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
.)  2.  One  of  David's  distin- 
l  officers.  (1  Chron.  xi.  45.) 
AN  AN = whom  Jehovah  bestows. 
I  of  David's  distinguished  offi- 
(1  Chron.  xii.  4—12.)  2.  A 
king  Josiah.  (1  Chron.  iii.  15.) 
gh  priest,  the  son  of  Azariah. 
on.  vi.  9,  10.)  4.  An  officer 
ledaliah,  the  governor  of  Judea. 
gs  XXV.  23;  Jer.  xl.  8—16; 
-18;  xlii.  1,  8;  xliii.  4—13.) 
m  of  Elioenai.  (1  Chron.  iii. 
.  A  son  of  Azgad.  (Ezra  viii. 
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12.)  7.  A  descendant  of  Ephraim. 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  12.^  8.  The  son-in- 
law  of  Meshnllam.  (Neh.  vi.  18.)  9. 
The  son  of  Eliashib.  (Ezra  x.  6.) 
10. — See  Jonathan. 

1.  JOHN = whom  Jehovah  ^ves  or 
bestows.  The  son  of  Zucharias  and 
Elizabeth,  and  the  herald  or  forerun- 
ner of  Christ.  John,  generally  called 
"the  Baptist,"  was  bom  about  six 
months  before  Christ.  His  birth  and 
work  were  predicted  by  Isaiah ;  (Isa. 
xi.  3 ;)  by  Malachi ;  (Mai.  iv.  5 ;)  and 
by  the  angel  Gabriel.  (Luke  i.  5 — 20.) 
During  the  season  of  preparation  for 
his  great  work,  his  manner  of  life  was 
solitary,  and  even  austere;  and  he 
chiefly  subsisted  on  locusts  and  wild 
honey.  By  Divine  direction  he  bap- 
tised all  who  came  to  him  with  profes- 
sions of  repentance;  (Luke  hi.  3/) 
and  announced  to  the  Jews  the  near 
approach  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
called  '*the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
rMatt.  iii.  1—17.)  Though  "John 
did  no  miracle,"  he  was  a  fearless  and 
uncompromising  reformer;  he  was  the 
last  of  the  race  of  Hebrew  prophets 
and  the  first  of  the  Christian.  His 
character  was  of  the  order  of  Elijah. 
(Matt,  xvii  12;  Luke  i.  15,  17;  John 
i.  19—23 ;  X.  41  ;  Mai.  iv.  6.)  Multi- 
tudes flocked  to  hear  him  from  every 
part  of  the  land  ;  and  among  the  rest 
came  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  be  by  bap- 
tism consecrated  to  His  holy  office, 
when  a  voice  from  heaven  declared 
Him  to  be  the  Messiah.  Although 
John  foresaw  that  his  fame  would  be 
eclipsed  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  as 
the  brightness  of  the  morning  star  is 
dimned  by  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  yet 
he  rejoiced  sincerely  in  the  event,  say- 
ing, "  He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease."  The  testimony  of  John  to 
the  Divine  nature  and  offices  of  Christ 
is  full  and  distinct.  (John  i.  29  ;  iii. 
28—32.)  John  faithfully  reproved 
Herod  Antipas,  because  he  had  put 
away  his  own  wife,  and  had.  married 
Hcrodias,  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Philip,  he  being  alive.  For  this  the 
tctrarch  shut  him  up  in  prison.  (Matt. 
xi.  7 — 19.)    After  his  weary  imprison- 
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ment,  of  probably  more  than  a  jear, 
Uerodias,  on  a  8]>ecial  occasion,  re- 
quested of  Herod  the  head  of  John  the 
baptist ;  and  he  was  at  once  beheaded 
in  the  castle  of  Machaeras,  about  eight 
miles  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  occur- 
red j  ust  before  the  third  passorer,  in  the 
course  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  (Matt, 
xiv.  1 — 5  ;  Jos.  Ant,  xviii.  5.  2.)  The 
disciples  of  John  obtained  his  body, 
and  laid  it  in  a  tomb.  Thus,  about 
three  years  after  enterinf;  upon  his 
ministry,  terminated  the  life  of  one 
who  "was  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light," — a  zealous  and  enlightened  man; 
an  example  of  what  all  the  ministers 
of  Christ's  gospel  should  be.  (John  v. 
85 ;  Mark  vi.  14—29 ;  Luke  ix.  7—9.) 
2.  JOHN.  The  Apostle,  commonly 
called  the*' Kvangelist"  or  the^Divine," 
was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman 
of  Galilee,  and  of  Salome.  He  was 
probably  born  at  Bethsaida,  a  fishing 
village  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  That 
his  family  was  in  a  condition  of  com- 
fort and  repectabllity,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  John  was  known  to 
the  high  priest.  (John  xviii  15.)  His 
mother  was  one  of  the  women  who 
ministered  to  the  subsistence  of  Jesus; 
(Mark  i.  20 ;  Matt,  xxrii.  57 ;)  and  at 
His  death  the  Redeemer  charged  John 
to  take  Mary  to  his  own  home,  where 
she  probably  abode  till  her  decease. 
(John  xix.  25^27.)  John  was  pro- 
bably younger  than  James  his  brother. 
(Matt.  iv.  21.)  He  was  a  follower  of 
John  the  Baptist;  ultimately  he  be- 
came an  attached  follower  of  Christ. 
(Luke  V.  10,  11.)  He  was  one  of  the 
three  disciples  who  were  distinguishe(f 
by  marks  of  the  peculiar  regard  and 
confidence  of  the  Master;  and  he  is 
called  *'  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved." 
(Matt.  xvii.  1 ;  xxvi.  87;  Mark  v.  37  ; 
John  xiii.  23,  25;  xx.  2;  xxi.  20.) 
John  was  of  an  ardent  temperament, 
and  exhibited  a  bold  and  unwavering 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christ; 
nor  did  he  forsake  his  Lord  even  at 
the  cross,  but  stood  by  Him,  and  amid 
all  the  violence  and  dismay  at  that 
dreadful  hour,  received  His  last  mes- 
sage, and  bore  witness  to  the  minutest 
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events  that  occmred.  (John 
27, 35.)  After  the  mseenston  ( 
John  appears  to  hare  reside 
rusalem.  (GaLii.9.)  Butb 
to  have  left  Palestine  before 
as  James  was  the  only  Apost 
rusalem,  when  Paul  went  u 
last  visit.  (ActsxxL18.)  It 
bably  after  Aa>.  60  or  62,  tl 
removed  to  Asia  Minor,  i 
taught  extensively,  and  fini 
his  abode  at  Ephesns.  Aftei 
prison  ment  of  Paul,  these  regi 
in  special  need  of  tho  care  s 
sight  of  an  Apostle.  While 
Minor,  the  Evangelist  was  < 
obliged  to  retire,  on  accouT 
persecution  which  was  ragii 
the  emperor  Domitius  Nen 
island  of  Patmos,  one  of  the  i 
in  the  ^gean  Sea;  where 
the  Revelation  ^bout  a-d.  66 
i.  9.)  John  appears  to  have 
from  Patmos  to  Ephesns,  at 
of  Nero's  life,  where  he  is  sal 
died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  I 
wards  of  90  years  of  age;  i 
to  Jerome,  he  was  100;  ace 
Suidas,  120.  The  various  1 
concerning  the  E  vangelist  Joh 
down  to  us  by  the  early  ecci 
writers,  are  by  the  sonndei 
pronounced  mythicoL  3.  On 
kindred  of  the  high  priest. 
6.)    4. — See  ^Liuk. 

JOHN,  Gospel  of.  Thi! 
evervwhere  bears  the  impress 
vivid  and  amiable  spirit; 
various  scenes  are  described 
but  an  eye-witness  could  hai 
bed  them.  In  its  compos 
needed  no  aid  from  foreign 
(John  i.  37—40;  xviiL  10— 
35.)  The  early  ecclesiastics 
Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandx 
philus  of  Antioch,  Tertnlliao 
Eusebius,  and  Epiphanius,  v 
attribute  this  Gospel  to  « 
Evangelist.  It  was  written  i 
probably  at  Ephesus,  about  a 
G9.  That  it  was  written  b< 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  app 
tain,  as  it  contains  no  referen 
melancholy  event.    Indeed^ 
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mfrigf  "Now  there  is  at  Jenualem, 
hf  Che  iheepi^ate,  a  pool,  which  is 
eslled  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Bethesda, 
karinff  fi^e  porehes,"  it  would  seem 
tbat  when  John  wrote,  the  Holj  Citj 
vai  then  in  the  like  state  and  condi- 
tioii.  as  at  the  time  when  the  Sarionr 
p?rformed  the  miracle  at  Bethesda. 
(Joho  T.  2.)  This  Gospel  contains  a 
legnlar  aeconnt  of  all  the  visits  of 
JeAiis  to  Jerusalem,  after  His  ministry 
had  commenced ;  while  the  other  Gos- 
pels merely  notice  the  journey  just 
oefore  the  crucifixion.  Still  the  Gos- 
pel was  not  designed  merely  as  a  sup- 
flemtnt  to  the  others ;  inasmuch  as  the 
writer  has  not  only  repeated  a  consider- 
able number  of  things  contained  in  the 
other  Gospels,  but  almost  in  the  same 
words.  (Compare  John  ii.  16;  Luke 
six.  46 ;  Mark  xi.  17;  Matt.  xxi.  13. — 
John  111.  35;  v.  20;  viii.  19;  x.  15; 
Lake  x.  22 ;  Matt,  xi  27.— John  iv.  35; 
Matt.  ix.  37. — John  ir.  35 ;  Matt.  xiii. 
57;  John  xiii.  20;  Luke  x.  16;  Matt. 
X.  40.)  Moreover,  the  traits  of  appar- 
ent discrepancy  as  to  manner  and  cir- 
enmstances  between  John  and  the 
other  Evangelist.*,  where  they  speak  of 
the  same  thing,  are  very  numerous. 
The  special  object  of  John's  Gospel 
vts  a  doctrinal  one ;  to  slio  w  that  d^csus 
vas  the  Messiah,  and  the  Son  of  God, 
hk  order  that  men  might  believe  on 
Him  and  be  saved.  It  is  mainly  made 
vp  of  the  discourses  of  Christ.  He 
oren  tells  us  that  the  sayings  and 
^ngs  of  Jesus  were  so  numerous,  that 
**the  world  would  not  contain — i.e., 
^  times  would  not  bear  with  such 
copioosness,  the  books  which  must  be 
^ttcn,  in  case  they  were  all  reported." 
Of  coarse  he  made,  and  he  intended 
to  make  only  a  small  selection,  not 
omitting  those  things  thai  he  deemed 
^oit  important  to  his  specific  purpose. 
Althoagh,  in  the  time  of  John,  there 
VreZabians,  Corinthians,  Nicolaitans, 
*od  Doeetfls,  with  Gnosticism  yet  im- 
poifectly  developed,  existing  in  Asia 
woor ;  yet  the  Apostle  does  not  seem 
to  hare  written  specifically  against 
them.  Certainly  there  is  much  em- 
phuis  and  force  given  to  several  pas- 
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sages  in  his  writings,  by  applying  them 
as  animadversions  on  the  opinions  of 
one  and  another  of  the  various  sects 
named.  But  the  Apostle  must  be  re- 
garded, on  the  whole,  as  designing 
rather  to  refute  error  by  teaching  the 
truth,  than  as  having  engaged  in  designs 
directly  and  avowedly  polemic. 

JOHN'SFiRSTEnsTLE.ThisEpistla 
was  probably  written  at  Ephesus,  about 
A.D.  70,  to  some  of  the  churches  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  found  in  the  old  Syrian 
version ;  and  is  referred  to  by  Polycarp, 
Papiaslrenieus,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, TertuUian,  Cyprian,  and  Origen^ 
The  same  doctrine  prevails  in  the  first 
Epistle  of  John  as  in  his  Gospel; 
the  same  style  or  manner  of  writing, 
both  as  to  diction  and  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences,  the  same  glowing 
spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man,  the 
same  ardent  attachment  to  the  Sa- 
viour and  zeal  for  his  honour  and 
glory,  is  evident  to  every  intelligent 
and  impartial  reader.  The  heresy 
of  the  Docetic,  who  taught  that  Christ 
was  only  in  appearance  and  seemingly, 
but  not  in  reality,  a  man  consisting  of 
a  real  body  and  soul,  would  seem  to 
bo  animadverted  upon  in  this  Epistle. 
(I  John  i.  1—13;  iv.  1—6.)  So  also, 
the  "Antichrist,"  characterized  in  1 
John  ii.  18 — 27,  designates  the  heresy 
of  those  who  denied  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  and  that  the  Messiah  had 
come  in  the  flesh.  This  is  afterwards 
called  "denying  the  Son;"  and  he  wh© 
does  this,  is  said  also  to  deny  tho 
Father.  The  remarkable  passage  in  I 
John  V.  7,  8 — "In  heaven,  the  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the  Holv  Ghost ;  and 
these  three  are  one.  And  there  are 
three  that  bear  witness  in  earth" — has 
given  to  rise  to  more  controversy, 
since  the  comcnceroent  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  than  any  other  portion  of  tho 
sacred  Writings.  The  evidence,  how- 
ever, against  its  genuineness,  is  clear 
and  preponderating;  inasmuch  as  tho 
internal  exegetical  criticism  of  the 
clause  completely  agrees  with  the 
results  of  the  external  and  historical. 
Even  the  formula  en  eisi=  "are  one," 
would  seem  to  have  a  different  sense 
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from  thAt  which  is  reqaired  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trimtr.  For  an  account 
of  this  passage  see  the  biTSODUCTiox 
to  this  work. 

JOtIN*S  Second  and  Third  Epis- 
tles. One  is  addressed  to  the  *' elect 
lady,"  properly  to  ''Cyria  the  elect;" 
apparently  a  woman  distinguished  for 
piety,  and  well  known  in  the  churches 
as  a  disciple  of  Christ.  The  other  is 
addressed  to  Gains,  who  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  much  of  the  Apostle's  con- 
fidence. Both  the  Epistles  were  pro- 
bably written  at  Ephcsos,  about  ▲.  d. 
73  or  74.  That  2  John  t.  7—1 1  refers 
to  the  same  deceivers  which  are  char- 
acterised in  1  John  L  1 — 3;  iv.  1—6, 
seems  to  be  qnitc  plain.  The  t«o 
Epistles  are  referred  to  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria ;  but  they  are  not  found 
in  the  present  copies  of  the  Pheshito 
or  old  Syriac  version.  They  were  re- 
cognized by  the  council  of  Hippo,  a.d. 
393 ;  and  bv  the  third  held  at  Carthage. 
A.D.  397.  In  ancient  times,  it  would 
seem  that  doubts  had  arisen  whether 
they  should  be  included  in  the  Canon, 
rather  from  the  fact  that  these  Epistles 
were  directed  to  private  individuals, 
than  from  any  other  circumstance. 

JOIADA=whom  JeJioiah  favours. 
A  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  in  the  time 
of  Nchemiah,  about  B.C.  434.  (Neh. 
zii.  10;  xiii.  28.) 

JOIAKIM=whom  Jehovah  sets  up. 
A  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  successor  to 
Jeshua.    (Neh.  xii.  10.) 

JOIARlB=whom  JeAoi-aA  dejends. 
1.  The  son  of  Zcchariah.  (Neh.  xi. 
5.)  2.  One  of  Ezra's  councillors. 
(Ezra  viii.  IG.^  3.  One  who  returned 
from  exile.  (Neh.  xii.  6,  19.)  4.  The 
ancestor  of  Jedaiah.  (Neh.  xi.  10 ;  1 
Chron.  ix.  10.)  5. — See  Jeuoiabib. 

JOKDEAM = burning  or  possessed  of 
the  people,  A  city  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah.     (Josh.  xv.  5G^ 

JOKIM  =  whom  Jehovah  sets  up. 
One  of  those  who  had  the  dominion  in 
Moab.  (1  Chron.  iv.  22.) 

J  OKM.EAM.=  gathered  by  the  people, 
ALcviticalcityin  the  tribe  of  Ephraim; 
(1  Chron.  vi.  68;)  also  written  *'Jok- 
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nemu*  (1  Kingi  ir.  12.)  It  it  fro> 
bably  the  same  pUee  as  Kihisiin=ti» 
ktoM,    (Josh  xxL  S,  82.)  . 

JOKK£AM=:/KmeMe</^  iktf&afk, 

1.  A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Zebnlan,  ai 
the  foot  of  Monnt  Carmel;  its  sitelui 
been  identified  with  Kaimtm^  a  7el 
marked  with  mins,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  of  Jexreel.  (Jocb. 
xii.   22;    xix.  11;  xxi.  34.)    2.-See 

JOKMEAX. 

JOKSUAN  =/oir2er.  A  son  of 
Abraham  and  Ketnrah,  the  anceitor 
of  the  Sabeans  and  the  DedaniM. 
(Gen.  XXV.  2,  3.) 

J  OKTAN  =ismaIL  One  of  the  tons 
of  Eber,  and  the  progenitor  of  maj 
tribes  in  sontheni  Arabia.  (Gen.  s. 
25,  26.) 

^OKTBEEL=subdued  of  God,  I 
A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  38.)  2.— See  Skla, 

JON  A. — See  Jonas. 

JONADAB  =  whom  Jehovah  i^ 
pels,  1.  A  son  or  descendant  of  Bo* 
chab ;  also  called  "  Jehonadab.'*  (2 
Kings  X.   15,  19;  Jer.  xxxv.  C— 19.) 

2.  A  nephew  of  king  David.    (2  Sam. 
xiii.  3 — 5.) 

J  ON  All  =  a  dove.  The  son  ol 
Amittai,  a  native  of  Gath-hephec 
(Jon.  i.  1 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  25.)  He  pro* 
phesied  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboafl 
11.,  king  of  Israel,  about  b.c.  825—784; 
when  the  Assyrian  power  had  alresdj 
become  formidable  in  western  Asi*i 
and  the  Hebrews  were  rendered  trite* 
tary  to  it.  Some  think  that  Jonah  wii 
contemporary  with  Joel,  Amos,  HoMS, 
and  even  with  Obadiah.  The  preteodied 
tomb  of  Jonah  is  still  pointed  out  •( 
Nebi/  run«s="  Tomb  of  Jonah,"  <« 
the  group  of  ruins  near  Kouynojil^ 
opposite  Musul ;  which,  some  snppoM 
to  be  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh.  & 
recent  times,  the  rationalists  have  i^ 
garded  the  book  of  Jonah  as  an  sll* 
gory,  or  a  mythic  romance ;  bot  tin 
ancient  Jews  rightly  regarded  th 
whole  as  a  narrative  of  facts.  (Tok 
xiv.  8  ;  3  Mace,  vi  8  ;  Jos.  Ant,  ix.  IC 
2.)  So  also  Jesus  Himself  has  giT^ 
His  sanction  to  it  as  such.  (Matt,  si 
40  seq;  xvi.  4;  Luke  xi.  30.)    t^ 
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fi  book  of  Jonah  wag  erid- 
10W  in  what  manner  the 
nz  recognizes  the  relation 
a'uy  of  our  race  to  Himself ; 
Icate  on  the  narrow-minded 
Jews,  the  great  trath,  that 

the  hnmble  and  penitent 
with  favour;  and  that  eyen 
:y,  cruel,  and  idolatrous 
case  they  repent  and  hum- 
ves,  'become  the  subjects  of 
sion  and  clemency,  and  are 
stable  than    the    haughty 

of  Abraham,  who  is  still 
slave  of  ritual  observances, 

own  evil  passions.  Nor 
y  reason  to  conclude  that 
e,  of  all  the  Hebrew  pro> 
$ent  as  a  missionary  to  the 
e  are  inclined  to  think  that 
cular  thrcatenings  against 
;  nations,  during  the  pro- 
nsation,  were  in  some  way 
to  them.  Otherwise,  how 
oracles  be  considered  as 
3  those  nations?  Such  a 
iclp  to  commend  the  pro- 
ensatit^n   to  our  feelings. 

see  any  difficulty  in  the 
ih  being  swallowed  up  by 
fhale.  A  whale,  it  is  said, 
:ullet  large  enough  to  re- 
n.  But  it  is  now  known 
let  of  the  cachalot  whale  is 
lortion  to  the  tongue  of  the 
bat  it  would  easily  swallow 
oreover,    whales   are  not 

in  the  Mediterranean. 
il  terms  do  not  designate 
r  fish  which  swallowed  the 
;y  merely  signify  any  largo 
'ine  animal.  Even  the 
'ias,  or  sea-dog,  common 
erranean,  can  surely  awal- 
for  it  has  done  so  ;  and  so 
her  fishes.  The  objection 
nach  of  the  fish  must  have 
I  digested  Jonah,  is  of  no 
every  one  acquainted  with 
nows,  that  living  flesh  does 

the  least  in  the  stomach. 
ly,  the  God  who  meant  to 
lot  to  destroy  Jonah,«ould 
these  circumstances,  and 


also  preserve  his  life,  in  such  a  waj 
as  is  stated  in  the  narration.  Hitzig 
and  others,  ascribe  the  prophecy  against 
Moab,  in  Isa.  xv. — xvi.,  to  Jonah.  The 
prophet  is  also  called  "Jonas."  (Matt, 
xii.  40.) 

JONAN=fi(0t7e.  One  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Jesus.    (Luke  iii.  80.) 

JONAS=cbts.  1.  The  father  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  a  fisherman  ;  (John 
xxi.  16 — 17;)  also  called  "Jona." 
(John.  i.  iy    2. — See  Jonah. 

JONATHAN = whom  Jehovah  qavt, 
1.  ALevite,  descended  from  Gershom, 
the  son  of  Moses — though  some  copies 
read  the  **  son  ot  Manasseh'* — a  resi- 
dent at  Bethlehem.    He  apostatized 
from  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  in  order 
to  become  a  priest  to  Micah,  who  had 
a  "  house  of  gods."    He  went  with  the 
Danites  to  Laish  ;  and  his  descendants 
were  priests  in  Dan  until  that  idol- 
atrous establishment  was  eventually 
merged  in  that  of  the  golden  calf,  set 
up  by  Jeroboam.  (Judg.  xvii,  1 — 13: 
xviii.  1 — 31.)  2.  The  eldest  son  of  king 
Saul,  and  consequently  the  heir  appar- 
ent of  the  throne  which  David  was  des- 
tined to  occupy.  (I  Chron.  viii.d3  ;  ix« 
39.)  Hedisplayed  signal  valour  and  pro- 
wess upon  all  occasions  that  offered, 
during  the  wars  between  his  father  and 
the  Philistines.    (1  Sam.  xiv.  1 — 23.) 
Having  ignorantly  violated  a  decree 
of  his  father,  that  no  man  should  stop 
on  pain  of  death,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  to  taste  of  food,   the  people 
into  posed   and   saved  him  from  the 
penalty  which  his  father  was  ready  to 
inflict.    (1  Sam.  xiv.  24 — 45.)    After 
David*s  defeat  of  Goliath,  Jonathan 
became  acquainted  with  him,  and  their 
friendship  for  each  other  was  so  re- 
markable as  to  be  minutely  described 
by  the  sacred  historian.  (1  Sam.  xviiL 
1 — 4  ;  xix.   1 — 7 ;    xx.    1 — 42  ;   xxiii. 
15 — 18.)  Jonathan  fell,  with  his  father 
and  two  brothers,  in  the  fatal  battle 
of  Gilboa.    (1  Sam.  xxxi.  G— 13.)  The 
lamentation  of  David  for  the  loss  of 
Jonathan  his  friend,  is  justly  regarded 
as   inimitably  pathetic  and  beantifuL 
(2  Sam.  i.  4—27  ;  ix.  1—13.)    3.  The 
son  of  Abiathar  the  priest.    (2  Sam. 


J:irl.i.i:i;  (,Xtli.  :iii.  11;)  nkufdlleJ 
■•  Joliaiinn."  (Nch.  xii.  2.*  ;>  and 
"  Jolin,"  by  Joscphu*.  {Ant.  xi.  7.  1. 
3.)  13.Thefa[hcT0fZcchariab.  (Neh. 
xii.  85.) 

JONATH— ELEM-HECnOKIM. 
Theui  words  occur  ua  tho  title  of  Pa. 
I*i. ;  and  probnlily  signifr,  on  Iht  tuli- 
;i.™(™   of  f»rd,jR   pruica,    i.  e.,    of 

JO"l*l'A='-*nwfy.  A  vcrj-  ancient 
time  city  ill  the  territory  of  Dan, 
a  celebrated  harbour  on  (lie  Mcd- 
I,  abont  33  miles  north -west 
of  Jcrusnlum  This  place  is  associated 
with  many  old  heathen  traditions,  as 
the  mvth  of  Andromeda;  and  that 
ercn  tlicrc  Xoah  built  the  ark.  It  docs 
not  appear  to  liuve  come  into  the  poa- 
f  essiou  of  the  lIubrevcB  from  the  Phen- 
icians  till  after  the  exile.  It  is  also 
called  "  Japlio,"  biit  now  Yafa  or  Jt\fa. 
fJosh.  icix. 4Gi  3  Chron,  ii.  IS  margin; 
Ezraiii.  7;  Jon.  i.  3;  Aciaix.  3G— 43; 
X.  6—32  ;  xi.  5—13.)  It  \%  situated  on 
a  promontory,  j'lttin^  out  into  Ibe  sea, 
rising  to  (he  height  of  about  150  feet 
above  its  level,  and  offering  on  all 
sidea  picturestjuc  and  varied  prospects. 
Tbo  town  as  all  iho  appearoncB  of  a 


|.,irli',  niia  tt:i*  sucked  witi 
uhen  the  Turkish  and 
prisoners,  Bmounting  to  m 
drods,  weia  carried  to  the  nt 
sandhills,  and  pnt  W  d» 
order.  This  manaera  of  Ii 
of  the  garrison  of  Jafa,  tig 
ofNapoleoD,  hasjoitlybMl 
ns  one  of  lbs  moat  otrocM 
corded  in  history, 
JOIUH =.pniiifiW— 8 
JORAI  =  whom  Jthoen 
AdEeeendanlofGad.  (ICt 
JOI{AM= whom  JeAouoJI 
I.  A  king  of  Israel,  ion  of 
successor  of  Ahaiiib.  I 
Kvclre  ^ears,  from  805  to 
Kings  Tiii.  16^  Ho  is  also  i 
horam."  (2  Kings  i.  17 ;  iii 
ram  acknowledged  Jchor^ 
and  Sovereign.  lie,  liowcT 
the  golden  caivej  to  remnii 
away  the  idalatrons  imai 
which  his  father  Ahab  had 
made  no  direct  attempt  to 
idolatry.  Jorani,  aided  b 
phat,  Rained  an  important  ^ 
the  Moabitei.  Joram  hi 
wonnded  at  the  siege  o: 
GileaJ,  was  soon  after  sla 
the  commander-in-chief  of 


JOB 


JOB 


low  called  bj  the  Arabs 
=*  the  watering  place,*  rises 
lonrces :  of  these,  the  most 
Qgs  in  the  rallej  between 
id  Anti-Lebanon,  from  a 
ur  the  vilUfve  of  Hasbeija. 
in,  called  the  Hasbany,  is 
•head,  or  highest  perennial 
e  Jordan,  It  forms  a  con- 
earn,  and  pnmaing  a  direc- 

sonth,  for  abont  twentj- 
nters  the  Lake  Huleh,  the 
om.  At  the  head  of  the 
irsh  of  Huleh,  abont  ten 
the  Lake  of  the  same  name, 
miles  south  of  Hasbeiya, 
mtain  gashes  out  of  the 

extinct  Tolcano,  at  Tel  el- 
}/ the  judge,  the  site  of  the 
.  This  is  the  largest  fonn- 
.  The  third  fountain  issues 
)w  of  a  lofty  rock,  at  Ba- 
ncient  Cicsarea  Philippi, 
miles  cast  of  Tel  el-Kady. 
;hing  the  Lake,  the  three 
te,  and,  with  their  seTC- 
ies,  discharge  themselves 
)  channel  into  the  reservoir. 
,  after  leaving  the  southern 
Uuleh,  passes  rapidly  along 
ralley  to  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
he  distance  between  the 
I  usually  estimated  at  about 

The  Jordan  issnes  from 

Gennesaret,  near  its  south- 

',  and  enters  the  ghor  or 

Its  channel  varies  in 

ices,  being  in  some  wider 

shallow,  and  in  others 
nd  deeper.  The  river  is 
aany  places  daring  summer; 
IT  spots  where  it  may  be 
he  rainy  season,  are  known 
3  Arabs.  Although  rapid 
JUS,  the  Jordan  is  graceful 
dings,    and    fringed   with 

while  its  waters  are  sweet, 
.nd  refreshing,  and  abound- 

e  distance  from  the  highest 
le  Jordan,  in  Lebanon,  to 
n  the  Dead  Sea,  is,  in  a 
not  more  than  120  miles, 
le  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  a 
I 


hnge  rent  or  fissnre  in  the  earth's  cms^ 
the  rapidity  of  the  cnrrent  is  accoanted 
for,  from  the  fact  that  the  Jordan  is, 
nearly  throughout  its  entire  course, 
below  the  levd  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1848,  Lient  Lynch,  of  the  United 
States  Exploring'Expedition,  had  two 
metal  boats,  one  of  iron,  and  the  other 
of  copper,  with  which  he  moved  fron^ 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  down  the  Jordan, 
and  entered  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.    In  the  distance  of  about  seventy 
English  miles — from  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
to  the  Dead  Sea — the  Jordan  winds 
through  a  course  of  about  two  hundi  ed 
miles ;  within  that  distance  the  party 
plunged  down  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
threateningrapids,  besides  many  others 
of  less  descent.    The  elevation  of  the 
fountains  of  the  Jordan,  above  the  Sea 
level,  have  been  variously  estimated 
The  elevation  of  the  fountain  at  Dan  has 
been  estimated  at  from  300  to  600  feet; 
but  Dr.  Porter  maintains  that  '*the 
principal  fountain — at  Dan — bursting 
from  the  base  of  Hermon,  is,  like  the 
mouths  of  other  rivers,  on  the  level 
of  the  Ocean,**    The  river  rapidly  des- 
cends through  its  whole  course, — the 
Lake  Merom  having  a  depression  of 
about  100  feet,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
says  Lynch,  650*2,  others  say  800  feet, 
— and  at  length  empties  into  the  Dead 
Sea.    The  depression  of  the  surface  of 
the  Dead  Sea,   according  to    Lieut. 
Lynch,   is  no  less  than  1312*2  feet ; 
but  according  to  the  measurement  made 
in  1865,  by  the  party  of  Royal  Enpincera 
under*Capt.   Wilson,   it  is  1292  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  streams  which  enter  the  Jordan 
from  the  cast  side  are  the  Jarmtilc — 
the  ancient  Hieromax,  andtheJabl;ok; 
those  from  the  west  side  are  the  wady 
Fari,  and  the  wady  Kelt  or  the  Chcriih. 
The  Jordan  varies  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  and 
from  five  to  twelve  feet  in  depth.  The 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  stream  ap- 
proaches   the    Dead    Sea,    attains   a 
breadth  of  about  twelve  miles,  and  the 
mountain    ranges    on  each  side  are 
higher,  more  rugged,  and  moredesolate. 
1  The  river  has  in  some  places  three  sets 
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c:  :  J*:  ii.  tie  -??<^  -f  -"xsef  ^"^  f- 
iTC  ::-i  --">•  iiscs'i  frirs  li*  wfiT*!  oC 
ii;  — ij.:  ^illi." :  *-i2  \i^iT  :r  a.iiile 

c:-ir  t; -iia:. ; :  ;  xz  i  ii»  ictxil  basks 

i;r;-i  ::*  rjiii*.  T'li  J^riia  U 
SO-  i  :j  ~  -Tdri:  ▼  xll  ::*  :a":« '  ;a  th£ 
cr?:  =?-;!:.  :r  xSi  i.:  i.-z:  ^ixirres:: 
\iz  iz:  cr^.zxi  Hi.:r-T  exorssses 
r;:->^  s.t*.  ;ii-  ::a:  iz*  J;rlui 

:h;  rA-i-i  .:"  .:5  :'r.xz-.il — ::  na  with 

i...  !3:  I  C.r.'z.  x'.-.  I?/  T.ie  pbrjM 
-  #tre  11 .  r  c :  f  J  ■'  rlin,"  *  -o  :lI  i  '>p  res ier- 
ei  "zz'.ii  <:(  J  .'rixr.."  as  ia  Z<ch.  xi. 
5.  triers  :>.;  cr -.::aI  •»:rii*:ae»Ame. 

(J;r.  x::.  5:  x":>l  Ij ;  I.  44/  Is  re- 
fers iv?  the  Ttfriar?  mi  ih.ckeu  along 
the  ba^kf.  b:i:  hif  ny  &lliii:ja  to  a 
rl*e  of  :"::e  witer*.  ''•V.-.:a  lie  Ile- 
bro^j  ^.TOf^e-i  izi  J^riii.  four  Jats 
Ici.^r;:  :!i<  Fjisover.  lior.^  w***  as  now 
a:  cl;e  ».i:r.e  »^A»oa.  a  sl.^h:  annaal 
r!**  i.f  :he  riv^r.  which  cAu^ei  is  to 
t!. -V  \T;:h  full  bAsk4«  aci  sometimes  to 
f:  redi  ::*  waters  eve  a  over  the  im- 
r.io.iiAU*  V:ir.ks  of  its  chaanj!,  where 
th.\r  .\rc  Iv^wo*:,  $j  as  ia  some  places 
to  1:11  the  l.w  tra,*t  covered  with 
troo*  ani  ve^o:a:ijn  aljng  lis  sides. 
Further  than  this  ihore  is  no  eri- 
denoe  that  it,<  i:mn  :a;ions  have  ever 
cxteniled  ;  oiherwise,  the  line  of 
vejrotaiioa  would  have  been  carried 
biok  to  a  prcat  distance  from  the 
channel,  aai  the  preater  portion  of 
the  Rhor  would  not  have  been  what 
it  now  is,  a  solitarv  desert.  *'The 
rains,"  savs  Dr.  K  >binson,  "which  de- 
scend upon  Anti-L'jbanon  and  the 
mountains  around  the  upper  part  of 
the  Jordan,  and  which  iniglit  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  sudden  and  violent 
inundations,  arc  received  into  the 
basins  of  the  Iluleh  and  the  Lake  of 
Tibcria<j,  and  there  spread  out  over 
a  broad  surface ;  so  that  all  violence 
is  destroyed;  and  the  stream  that 
issues  from  them,  can  only  i^ow  with 
a  regulated  current,  varying  in  depth 
according  to  tho  elevation  of  the 
i32 


larverLake.    Heaee  Urate  Lakes  dij 

be  eooqiared  to  great  ngnlitoi^ 
which  control  the  Tidence  of  tbe 
Jordan,  and  prercnt  its  inandations.* 
When  LienL.  Lynch  paseed  down  ths 
Jordan,  in  April,  tne  rirer  wuia 
the  latter  stage  of  a  f  reshet— t  few 
weeks  earlier  or  later  and  a  pasugB 
wo  old  hare  been  impracticable. 

JORLM=whoin  JehorahluutxM. 
03e  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesns.  (Lake 
ii..  2).^ 

JOkKOAM=pa/^iiest  oflht^t- 
A  town  in  the  territory  of  Jadah.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  44.) 

JOSABAD  =  whom  Jtkotak  i^ 
sfoTj.  One  of  Darid*s  distiugaishe^i 
officers.  (1  Chron.  xiu  4.) 

JOSAPHAT.— See  JcnosHAPnii. 

JOS£=whom  Jekorah  kelps.  Aa 
ancestor  of  Jesns.    (Lake  iii.  29.) 

JOSEDECH.— See  Jbhozjldik. 

JOSEPH  =  He  will  add  or  it- 
crtase,  1.  The  son  of  Jacob  andBa- 
chcL  Jacobus  remarkable  fondnefl 
for  Joseph  seeftis  to  hare  been  tbe 
«ource  of  much  of  his  family  trouble. 
Being  hated  by  his  brethren,  Jcseph 
was  sold  by  them  as  a  slave  into  £?JP^ 
He  was  subsequently  advanced  to  the 
hijf  best  hoDoars ;  and  sent  for  his  father 
and  brethren  to  £jr>'pt,  where  he  pro- 
vided for  them.  Ho  lived  an  hanared 
and  ten  years,  and  saw  his  descendsuM 
to  the  fourth  pineration.  (Gen.xxxriu 
— I .)  The  Egyptian  name  *'Zapluitth- 
paaneah,**  given  b^  Pharaoh  to  Joseph 
in  refercncs  to  his  public  office,  ktf 
been  variously  rendered,  the  salenim 
or  san'our  of  the  age;  the  basis  or  ttf 
ftort  of  life ;  and  he  who  nndtr  the  «" 
jiuence  of  wisdom  fieea  from  adsltojf* 
(Gen.  xii.  45.)  Air.  Corey  identifies 
Panneah,  perhaps  symbolized  by  ths 
bird  phoenix,  with  theThothorllermei^ 
who  started  the  cycle  which  expired 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetefc 
Joseph,  during  his  administratioD,  hT 
the  sale  of  corn  to  the  starving  popa* 
lation,  collected  into  the  royal  tresM^y 
immense  wealth.  He  consolidatedtlM 
kingiom;  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
Egyptian  greatness;  and  particaltily 
of  the  architectural  magnificence  wbidi 
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trietcriiedthatnitiiin.  Jotephtook 
<n^  of  hii  brethren,  thst  when  God 
uld  ririt  them,  &nd  bring  them  ont 
!gjpt,the;w{inldcarTjiip  his  boacB 
hthem.  (Oen.  1.  2— E.)  He  was 
ied  in  Shechem.  (Joah.  xiir.  32.) 
/^  AlSakkarah, near  Mem- 

f/^  ph[i,  there  i«  the  tomb 

"i^       }.  ot  nn  Eejptisn  prince, 
^  named  Jciteph,  with  the 
I  flguTB  of  which  we  heve 
I  giveDBcopT.  Thebones 
n  □(  Joaeph  mBjhave  re- 
f  poaed  here,  nntil  ibeic 
I   retDorol  to  Cann&ti ;  or 
□other  priDCG  who  had 
siumod  hia  name,  maj 
laTc  been  tbs  excara- 
toi  of  tbe  tomb.    The 
^  i»"Joaeph,""chil- 

in)fj.|i'pli,''and  "hoQiaof  joaeph," 
IreqaeDCly  put  for  the  two  tribes 
Ephraim  and  Manaaieh.  (Joah. 
■-ii  xvii.  1*,  17;  xviii.  6;  Jiidg. 
3—35.)  AUo  for  the  kingdom  of 
briim,  i.e.,  ot  the  ten  tribea.  (P». 
iriii.  67;  Eiek.  xxxvii.  IC,  13; 
cb.  1. 6.)  And  (or  the  whole  nation 
lineL  (Pb.  Ixxs.  l;lxxxi.6;  Am. 
15;Yi.6.)  2.  A  aon  of  Asaph.  (I 
mn.  xxT.  2,  9.)  3.  One  of  the 
call.  (Nch.xii.ll.)  4.Adca<:end' 
tofBani.  (Eira  x.  42-)  6.  Three 
the  aneeatora  of  Jcaiis.  (Luke  iii. 
'  !G,  30.)  G.  The  huaband  of  Marj, 
ocalleJ  the  Carpenter,  and  the  re- 
led  father  ol  Jeaaa,  who  is  called 
iiut.  In  Matt.  i.  16,  Joseph  is  called 
lann  of  Jacob;  ftodia  Luke  iii.  23. 
ia  considered  aa  the  »on-ia-Iaw  of 
a.  It  is  probable  that  Joseph  died 
'o'eoarLordeDtereduponllifpiibliG 
niWrT.  (Matt.  i.  10—24;  ii.  IS— 
i  Lake  i.  27;  ii.  *— 43 ;  iv.  23; 
Iffll.  46;  Ti.  42;  xix.  25-27.)  7. 
Utira  of  Arimathea,  a  member  of 
I  Banhedrin,  and  a  disciple  of  Jeaua. 
4Axr.  43—45.)  He  did  not  con- 
ilto  tfaecmcifixionof  Jc(uB.  (Lnkc 
iii.  GO— OS.)  lie  solicited  from 
He  the  bodj  of  Jeans,  and  laid  it 
kia  own  new  knd  nnoccupied  tomb. 
Ul.  XKTii  G7— GO;  John  xix.  28— 
I  8.— Se«  BjtBsiBia. 
433 
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SOSES^n^iomJthorahhrlpi.  1.  A 
brother  otJameatheLesB.  (Matt.xiii. 
55;  xxTii.66;  Mark  tI.  3;  xt.40,  47.) 
2. — See  BABNAB.IS. 

JOSEJiH=«hom  JtAavahlettdtccll. 
A  descendant  of  Simeoo.  (1  Chtoo. 
iv.  34.) 

J08HAPHAT  =  whom  J^ovak 
jadgtlh.  The  Mithniie,  one  of  Dniid's 
Taliant  men.    (1  Cbron  xi.  43.) 

JOSHAVIAH^whom  Jehovah  Ult 
dicttl.  One  ol  David'*  diaiingaisbeil 
officers.    (1  ChroQ.  xi.  46.) 

J03HBEKASUAIl=jM(  in  hard- 
ntis.  A  ton  of  Ueman.  (I  Chion, 
ixT,  4,  34.) 

JOSHEU-BASSEBET.— See  Jas- 

JD3,HUA=JaAcifaA  iht  lalvation. 
I.  Tbe  aon  of  Nun,  and  the  minister 
and  asaislant  of  Moaes.  Uia  name 
was  changed  hj  Moses  from  Oshea  to 
Jehoahua,  contracted  to  J othna.  (Num. 
xiii.  IS  ;  xiv.  6,  SO  J  Ue  ia  alio  called 
"  Jesus."  (Acw  vii.  45 ;  Heb.  iv.  8.) 
JehoTah  bad  destined  Joshna  to  bs 
the  commander-in-chief  of  Ilia  people, 
in  which  capacity  Moaea  presented 
him  to  them  sbortJv  befaie  hia  death. 
In  the  battle  wiih  the  Amalekiies, 
he  bravely  ied  the  Hebrews  to  victory; 
(Ex.  ivii.  9—16  i)  and  he  was  one  of 
the  twelve  apiea  whom  Moses  sent  to 
explore  the  land  of  Canaan.  Caleb 
and  Joshua  surviTcd  the  forty  year* 
wandcrine  in  the  desert,  and  parlfti- 
pated  in  the  conquest  of  the  Piomised 
Land.  Joshua  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  the  letlletnent  of  the  theocratic 
policy,  and  conacquently  to  the  pre- 
aerratioti  of  the  true  reliRion.  He  died 
at  tbe  age  of  one  hundred  and  tea 
years,  and  was  buried  at  Timnatb- 
scrah,  in  Mount  Ephraim.  (Josh, 
xsiv.  1—3].) 

JOSHUA,  Book  of.  This  book 
conaisti  ol  ino  parts.  The  first  part, 
chap.  i. — xii.,  contains  tbe  history  o[ 
the  conquest  of  Canaan ;  the  second, 
chap.  xiii. — xxiv.,  contains  thehistorj 
of  the  division  of  the  land,  and  of  sub- 
sequent anrangemeDta  to  provide  for 
obedience  to  tbe  laws.  This  venerallo 
document,  which  may  be  termed  the 
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TiiuMaueL  kfsc  cf  Babjlon,  vlio 
.  -^xiDKifCti  ua  aszbaiisT  of  Aoi 
^  mjsjj.  VIS  trZLuarr  to  the' 
f.T^J-^*-  ^  rtitied  to  lAow  Xeci 
:>«tt«re  lir.is^b  his  territories; 
.1  i^ieE:-!.!^  19  oppose  fa:m  tt  i 
niit:^  J^eiti,  ra  morullj  voam 
fciii  djfi  42  Jerssilem,  deepir  regr^^ 
:  T  lil  I.J  ££'  «kUl  He  is  also  » 
•  r:ii^iL-  SU:-.  i.  10, 11 :  2  Chi 
sxx"  i-"— i^7:  2  Eisgs  xxiii.  20-i 

{    'SlAf.— S**  JCSULH. 

-'  -  ^I3IAH==vhoTn  Jthonh 
Sl>J.    a   ie$eesiiAat  of  Simeon. 
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•'^.•SI?III.VlI=vhom  mnjf  Jtb 
.  «>~^  jji.;.    A  cescec iaat  of  bhclom. 
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•  -.  r.'  >  "i  *oiT  si  his  rcun.  In 
,  ^-  ,^  >  :>i.:'\.-.^r  of  .'t^iah's  reipn, 
Vju^.x^v  x,v^a  t;-vof  F^7Pt,inarch- 


•■  .'7.  T-ii  word  is  derive!  fr 
'.It  ZLSiiS  o:  zhe  Greek  lettenVja 
::.£  Kc'^rev-  ^:iL  It  is  the  sDiili 
i!r:£r :::  cLch  of  those  alphabets,! 
.» :if  rif.-re  =f  edeaphaticallrtodeni 
:  * .'  s=.±ll:-s:  port,  or  the  leas:  pinic 
ju::-.  T.  .>  ; 

A  : *:  r:  « here  lianu  resided.  (2 Kis 

t'jTiiATHAIT=7«)i.iM.«,  ir/i-flwr 

rf^.    A  sution  of  the  Hebrews  lot 

it-cn.  rroiablr  on  the  westerns 

;f  :ie  A'rabib. '  (Sum.  xxxiii.  ,U  i 

.  Di SI-  X.  7.  i:  is  called  *•  Joibath." 

j      JuTUAMnJ'c.'.^r.iA  is  vprighU 

I  Th^  vcnnirest  son  of  Gideon,  and  tl 

j  •.-'--.!r  one  who  escaped  the  massaci 

J  of  his  brethren  br  Abimelecb.  (Jadj 

ix.  :>— 21.)    2.   A  king  of  Judah.  0 

I  acconnt    of    the    leprosy  of  Uuitl 

Ji>:ham  appears  to  have  been  regen 

for  some  tiuic  before  his  father*sdeM 

Jo:ham  was  obedient  to  the  law;  b 

con  tinned  the   improvements  of  tb 

kinfidom  began   by  his  father;  tv 

died  {greatly  lamented  by  his  peopte 

(2  Kings  xV.  30—33  ;  2  Chron.  xx"- 

13-23;  xxvii.  1—9.)    3.  Adesceiul- 

ant  of  Caleb    (I  Chron.  ii.  47.) 

JOUUXEY.  Amonff  the  Hebrewik 
the  usual  time  for  trarelling  was  iatba 
cool  of  the  morning  or  evening;  '^ 
the  heat  of  tlic  day  travellers  soogbt 
refreshmcut  and  rest.  (Gen.  xriiL  1 
-5.)     A  **  days  journey  "  seemi  to 
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luTeleen  from  ten  to  twenty  miles. 
{Kom.  xi.  31 ;  Dent.  i.  2.)  A  "  Sab- 
Mth  (Uj*!  journey  "  waa  limited  by 
IlieBabbins  to  2,000  cabiu  =  3,500 
feet;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
•Mdioaiily  it  ranged  from  tbree-qnur- 
toi  to  a  whole  English  mile.  (Ex. 
XtL  29 ;  Num.  xxxt.  4,  5 ;  Josh.  iii. 
4;  Acts  L  12.) 

JOr.  An  agreeable  affection  of 
ihe  loul,  arising  from  the  possession 
«r  prospect  of  good.  (Ezra  vi.  16 ; 
£it.  Tiii.  16.)  It  is  reckoned  among 
"the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  and  dc- 
fignates  that  religious  emotion  which 
springs  from  a  sense  of  reconciliation 
to  God  our  Father,  by  the  union  of 
the  lonl  to  Christ.  (Luke  xv.  10 ; 
John  xtL  22  ;  Gal.  v.  22  ;  1  Pet.  i.  8.) 
To  "rejoice  evermore"  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  every  Christian.  (Ps.  li.  12  ; 
Hab.  iii.  17,  18  ;  Isa.  Ixi.  7}  1  Thcs. 
1. 16.) 

iOZABAJy^yrhoTO.  Jehovah  htstows, 
!•  Two  of  David's  captains.  (1  Chron. 
xiL  20  )  2.  One  of  the  overseers  under 
Hezekiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  13.)  3. 
A  chief  of  the  Levites.  (2  Chron. 
3axT.  9.)  4.  The  son  of  Jeshua.  (Ezra 
"ViilSS.)    5.  A  son  of  Pashur,  who  had 

St  ftway  his  strange  wife.  (Ezra  x. 
)  6.  A  Lcvite  who  also  put  away 
lus  itrange  wife.  (Ezra  x.  23 ;  Nch. 
tiil7;  xi  16.) 

'  JOZACUAR  =  whom  Jehovah  re- 
^fabtrs.  One  of  the  conspirators  who 
^  Joash,  king  of  Jadah ;  (2  Kings 
^  21 ;)  also  written  "  Zabad."  (2 
^ron.  xxiv.  20.) 

^  JOZADAK. — See  Jehozadak. 
'  JUOAL  =  music.  One  of  Cain's 
weodants,  the  son  of  Lamech  and 
Adth.  lie  was  the  inventor  of  music, 
^the  term  was  afterwards  applied 
fim  appellation  to  its  inventor.  (Gen. 
ir.21.r 

JUBILEE =Tho  Hebrew  wordjoi//, 
"tt^crcd  "jubilee,"  signifies  a  rain^ 
^•tooymically  the  horn  of  a  ram,  thence 
^  found  or  clangor  of  horns,  A  He- 
">^  festival,  so  called  from  its  Inan- 
CmtioD  with  the  sounding  of  horns 
^tna^tSf  on  the  day  of  Atonement — 
^  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
485 


Ethanim=  Oc^o&er,  by  which  it  was 
announced  to  the  people.  It  occurred 
ererj  Jifiieih  year,  or  after  every  seven 
times  seven  years.  (Lev.  xxv.  8 — 55; 
xxvii.  23,  24 ;  Nnm.  xxxvi.  4 ;  Isa. 
Ixi.  1,  2.)  In  this  year  servants  of 
every  description  were  set  free,  hence 
it  is  called  "  the  year  of  freedom  "  or 
liberty.  (Ezek.  xlvL  1 7.)  None  sowed 
or  reaped  ;  property  sold  or  mortgaged 
Qn  the  preceding  years  was  restored  to 
the  former  owner ;  in  other  words,  the 
debts  for  which  lands  were  pledged 
were  cancelled,  just  as  those  of  persons 
who  had  recovered  their  freedom,  after 
having  been  sold  into  servitude,  on 
account  of  not  being  able  to  pay. 
Ilouses  built  in  walled  towns,  if  not 
redeemed  within  the  space  of  a  full 
year,  became  the  freehold  of  the  pur- 
chaser ;  also  those  which  had  been 
consecrated  to  God,  and  had  not  been 
redeemed  before  the  return  of  that  year, 
were  not  restored.  And  as  the  effect 
of  this  singular  festival  was  known  and 
anticipated,  the  business  of  society 
was  conducted  with  reference  to  that 
period,  and  of  course  no  injustice  or 
hardship    was   occasioned. — Sec    In* 

HERITAKCB. 

JUCAL. — See  Jehucal. 

JUDA  =  celebrated.  1.  Two  of  the 
ancestors  of  Jesus.  (Luke  iii  26,  30.) 
2. — See  JuDAH,  and  Jude. 

JVDAli=cel€brated.  1.  The  fourth 
son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  bom  in  Meso- 
potamia. (Gen.  xxix.  35.)  He  is  also 
called  "  Juda,"  and  "  Judas."  (Matt, 
i.  3 ;  Luke  iii.  33.^  The  prophetic 
blessing  of  his  fatner  describes  the 
warlike  charactcrand  gradually  increa- 
sing strength  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with 
a  promise  of  the  regal  power,  and  that 
it  shouldnot  depart  before  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  (Gen.  xlix.  8—120 
The  south-eastern  part  of  Palestine 
fell  to  the  lot  of  this  tribe.  In  its  ter- 
ritory was  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  the 
national  worship,  and  from  Judah 
sprang  David  and  his  royal  race,  from 
which  descended  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  (Josh.  XV.  1 — 63;  xix.  1 — 9; 
Heb.  vii.  14 ;  Rev.  v.  5 ;  vii.  6.)  2.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.   (Neh.  xL  9.) 
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8.  Two  of  the  Levitcs.  (Ezra  ii!.  9  ; 
Neh.  X  i.  8.  34.)  4.  One  of  the  sa- 
cred misiciiins.   (Neh.  xii.  3G.) 

JUDAII,  KistiDOM  OF.  Af:crtho 
rcvoU  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  dynasty 
of  David,  ii.c.  975,  who,  under  Jer- 
oboam, took  the  name  of  the  kinpiom 
of  "Israel,"  the  name  of  "Judah" 
was  given  to  the  other  kin{;ilom,  under 
Rehoboam.  comprising  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  with  a  portion  of 
Simeon  and  Dan,  and  having  Jerusalem 
for  its  mctropoliji.  Hence,  "Judah" 
often  denotes  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
(Isa.xix.  17;  2  Kings  xiv.  20;  2  Chron. 
XXV.  26  ;  llcb.  viii.  8.)  As  this  tribe 
possessed  the  temple  at  Jcrnialcm,  it 
mainly  preserved  the  true  religion ; 
while  the  ten  tribes  gave  themselves  up' 
to  idolatry.  On  the  overthrow  of  Jer- 
nsalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  was  destroyed,  about 
B.C.  5SS.  After  the  exile,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  in  some  sort  united  in  itself  the 
whole  Hebrew  nation,  \s'\w  from  that 
time  were  known  generally  as  "Jews," 
t.c,  descendants  of  Judah  ;  and  the 
names  "Judah,"  "Juda,"  "land  of 
Judah,"or"Judea,"wereapplied  totho 
whole  country  of  the  Israelites.  (Ps. 
Ixxvi.I  ;  cxiv.  2  ;  Isa.  iii.  8 ;  Jer.  xiv. 
2  ;  Hos.  iv.  15;  Neh.  i.  2  ;  Hag.  i.  14  ; 
Matt.  ii.  ().) — See  Israel, 

JUDAS  =  celebrate  J.  1.  The 
apostle  surnamed  "Iscariot'*=raan  of 
Kerioth,  who  betrayed  our  Lor.l.  He 
seems  previously  to  have  been  dishon- 
est, though  he  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  other  Apostles.  (John  xii.  6.) 
When  Judas  saw  that  Jesus  wns  de- 
livered over  to  be  crucified,  ho  re- 
pented. Till  then  he  had  hoped,  per- 
haps, to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his 
treachery,  without  involving  himself 
in  the  guilt  of  his  Master*s  blood.  Ho 
returned  to  the  temple,  and  finding 
the  persons  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived the  money,  he  cast  it  down, 
saying,  "  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have 
betrayed  innocent  blood ;"  and,  un- 
able to  bear  the  burden  of  his  misery, 
he  went  out,  and  hantred  himself ; 
(Matt,  xxvii.  5;)  and  falling  headlong 
he  burst  asunder ;"  (Acts  i.  18  ;}  pro- 
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bablTi  the  rope  breaking:;  the  faQvu 
such'  as  to  cause  the  banting  of  the 
abdomen.  (MatL  z.  4;  xxrL  14— (7; 
Mark  iii.  19 ;  xir.  10,  43 ;  Lokeuii. 
3,  47, 48 ;  John  r'u  71 ;  xii.  6 ;  xuiLS, 
3.)  2.  A  man  surnamed  "*  the  Galil- 
ean," who  *' arose  in  the  days  of  the 
taxing,  and  drew  awaj  many  peopte 
after  him."  (Acts  y.  37.)  JO; 
scphus  calls  him  the  "Gaulonite,* 
perhaps  from  the  place  of  his  birth;  Iw 
was  probaby  called  the  "Galilean" 
from  the  scene  of  his  reroU.  Tho 
first  census,  about  the  time  of  Christ'i 
biith,  was  opposed  bj  Theodos;  tho 
second,  made  some  years  later,  in  con- 
nection with  making  Judca  a  RomM 
province,  was  opposed  by  Judas.  Uo 
was  destroyed,  and  his  followers  nat- 
tered by  Cyreniufl,  then  procounsal  of 
Syria  and  Judca.  3.  A  Jew  living  a* 
Damascus.  (Acts  ix.  II.)  4.-^ 
Jui>Aii,  Barsabas,  and  Jude. 

J  \JDE=ceUbrated.  The  son  of  Al- 
phoius,  an  apostle^  also  called  "Tliad- 
deus,"  and  "Lcbbcus"=A?arry,  tfas 
brother  of  James  the  Less  and  cousin  or 
relative  of  our  Lord.  (Jude  i ;  Matt.  x. 
3.)  He  is  called  •*  Juda ;"  (Markvi. 
3:)  also  "Judas."  (Matt.  xiii.  55; 
Lukevi.  IC;  John  xiv.  22;  Acta i.  13.) 
He  is  called  by  an  an  elipses  **  Judas 
of  James,"  which  some  would  render 
"  Judas  the  son  of  James,"  and  tbos 
they  find  two  persons  of  the  same  name; 
but  we  prefer  the  ordinary  traoslstiot 
"  Jude  the  brother  of  James,"  and  that 
all  the  references  apply  to  one  penoi 
who  was  the  writer  of  tho  Epistle.^ 
See  James. 

JUDK,  Epistle  of.  The  Epislto 
written  by  Jude  is  referred  to  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and 
Origen.  It  was  probably  written  is 
Palestine,  about  a.d.  Co.  This  Epiftto 
seems  to  have  been  intended  t)  guard 
the  faithful  against  prevalent  errur^ 
and  to  urge  them  to  constancy  in  the 
faith.  This  is  done  by  a  vivid  exlu^ 
bitionof  the  terrors  of  God's  judgmesif 
upon  tho  wicked,  and  by  a  recurrence  of 
that  great  principle  of  our  religion,  de* 
pcndence  on  Christ  alone  to  keepot 
from   falling.      It  is  not  improbtbla 
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id  read  Jnde's  Epistle,  ^rhen 

Second  Epistle;  and  that 
I,  under  the  inflnence  of 
irit,  had  made  a  strong  iin- 
n  his  mind. — See  EsvocH. 

This  term  is  sometimes 
ote  the  whole  country  in 
tws  settled  after  their  re- 
he  exile;  also  called  the 
f  Jndea,"  which  was  then  a 
the  Persian  empire.  (Ezra 
si.  3;  Dan.  vi.  1.)  It  is 
Judah  ;**  (Ezra  v.  1 ;  Dan. 
I  "Jewry."  (Dan.  v.  13.) 
!s  it  designated  one  of  the 
ts — Galilee,  Samaria,  and 

which  Palestine  was  di- 
y  on  the  south  of  Samaria, 
the  Jordan  to  the  Mediter- 
iake  T.  17;  Matt.  iv.  23; 
5,  47—54.)  It  was  made 
\  the  Roman  province  of 
the  deposition  of  Arche- 
linarch  of  Judea,  a.d.  6, 
5med  by  a  procurator,  who 
o  the  governor  of  Syria.  In 
;e  ^*  Judea"  was  sometimes 

the  whole  of  Palestine. 
1 ;  Mark  x.  1 ;  Luke  i.  5 ; 

21.)    The  "hill  country 

embraced  the  mountain 
id  Jerasalem  and  south- 
e  i.  65.)  The  "  wilderness 
7as  the  region  along  the 
e  of  the  mountains  to  the 
(Matt.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1 ;  Luke 
Canaan. 

.  The  Hebrew  word  sho- 
lered  "judges,"  properly 
T5,  chieJSf  magistrates,  (Ps. 
ii.  3.)  It  is  the  same  word 
thaginian  "suftetes,**  the 
of  the  magistrates  in  the 
Punic  wars.  The  term  is 
lUy  of  the  regents  or  chief 

of  the  Hebrews  from 
amuel,  who  were  raised  up 
inary  emergencies  to  de* 
rom  the  oppression  of  the 
g  nations,  atfd  exercised 
e  the  office  of  chief  ruler 

(Jadg.  ii.  16 — 18 ;  iv.  6 ; 

2  Kings  xxiu.  22.)    The 

protectors  of  the  laws,  de- 
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fenders  of  religion,  and  arengers  of 
crimes,  particularly  of  idolatry ;  they 
were  without  pomp  or  splendour ;  and 
without  guards,  train,  or  equipage, 
unless  their  own  wealth  might  enable 
them  to  appear  answerable  to  their 
dignity.  The  several  periods  summed 
up,  from  the  Exodus,  during  which 
Moses,  Joshua,  the  elders,  and  the 
judges  exercised  their  authority,  and 
the  intervals  of  servitude  and  oppres- 
sion, unto  the  election  of  Saul,  amount 
to  529  years.  But  the  period  that 
elapsed  from  the  Exodus  until  the 
building  of  the  temple,  is  stated  in  I 
Kings  vi.  1,  to  have  been  only  480 
years ;  hence  from  the  death  of  Moses 
to  the  election  of  Saul,  was  only  335 
years.  This  period  of  355  years  is  cor- 
rectly formed  by  the  obvious  method 
of  considering  several  of  the  judges, 
whose  histories  are  related  in  sncces- 
sion,  to  have  been  contemporary  rulers, 
since,  in  many  instances,  they  govern- 
ed only  single  tribes.  Or  a  distinction 
may  be  made  between  total  sxlH  partial 
conquests  of  Canaan  by  hostile  na- 
tions ;  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  periods 
of  servitude  seem  to  apply  to  contem- 
porary epochs ;  as  a  partial  servitude 
extended  over  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try, the  remaining  portion  might  either 
have  been  redaced  to  subjection  by  a 
different  invasion,  or  might  have  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  perfect  repose. 
Nor  does  the  statement  of  Paul,  in 
Acts  xiii.  17 — 20,  stand  opposed  to 
this  view:  "And  after  these  things, 
which  lasted  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  He  gave  them  judges,  until 
Samuel  the  prophet,"  i.e.,  from  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  the  time  when  God 
chose  the  fathers,  to  the  time  when  the 
land  of  Canaan  was  divided  by  lot,  was 
about  the  space  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years;  and  then  He  appointed 
judges  in  Israel.  The  term  "judges" 
was  also  used  as  the  title  of  a  class  of 
magistrates  appointed  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  by  Moses,  to  re- 
lieve him  of  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
chief-magistracy.  (Ex.  xviii.  13 — 26; 
Deut.  i.  16,  17;  xvii.  8,  9.)  This 
j  udicial  establishment  was  re-organized 
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.'Ml)  yi-ar-.  Ir  consists  of  two  division'^. 
Tiio  III. nil  historical  elements  in  the 
llr>t  division  end  witli  the  biography 
of  Samson  ;  and  seem  to  be  connected 
with  the  early  part  of  the  book  of  Sam- 
uel.  (Jaig.  xvi  31.)  The  second 
division,  comprising  chaps,  xvii. — xxi. 
contains  an  appendix,  showing  how 
anarchy  and  licentiousness  were  intro- 
duced, after  the  death  of  Joshua,  among 
the  men  of  the  following  generation. 
The  authorship  of  the  book  has  been 
yariously  ascribed  to  Samuel,  Ezra, 
and  others.  The  author  evidently  had 
access  to  written  documents;  still  there 
is  nothing  in  the  diction  or  style  of  the 
book,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
late  origin.  The  peculiar  sins  of  the 
people,  their  exemplary  sufferings  in 
con<;eqnence  of  them,  and  the  signal 
deliverances  which  they  experienced 
under  this  regent  and  that,  occupy  the 
whole  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
appendix;  and  this  stands  in  connec- 
tion with  the  (*eneral  subject. 

JUDGMENT,  DAT  of.  No  doc- 
trine  is  more  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures  than  that  of  a  day  of  judg- 
ment, at  the  close  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation— a  day  when  all  flesh  shall 
riae  from  the  dead  and  be  gathered 
before  the  Omniscient  Judge;  when 
the  righteous  shall  be  separated  from 
the  wicked;  and  every  one  shall  be 
rewarded  or  punished,  according  to  his 
works.    TMatt.  xiii.  40 — iS :  xxiv.  43 


God  iind  man  distinctly,  U 
snss,  distinctly,  all  the  Div 
the  human  attributes.  Ilii 
as  a  man  must  be  limited- 
ledge  as  God  must  extend  t 
His  knowledge,  as  God,  eai 
founded  with  His  knowlod 
anymore  than  Hit  nature  i 
be  confounded  with  His  nal 
(Rev.  xix.  12.)  The  argn 
general  judgment,  may  be  i 
— 1.  The  justice  of  God 
general  judgment,  when 
parent  inequalities  of  the 
will  be  rectified,  and  Uie  i 
the  Divine  administratic 
vindicated  before  an  asaen 
(Job  xxi.  29,  80;  Eccl.  x.  9 
25.)  2.  That  there  will  b( 
judgment  may  be  conclude 
relation  men  stand  in  to  G 
tures  to  a  Creator.  If  the 
the  laws  of  the  Creator, 
upon  our  physical  existence 
by  immediate  retribution, 
suppose  that  it  is  equally  if 
God  whether  we  obey  or  < 
law  He  has  preserilMd  in 
It  follows  that  man  is  accc 
his  conduct,  and  that  it  \ 
essential  part  of  the  Dvw] 
ment  to  bring  every  action 
ment.  And  as  it  appears, 
fact,  that  such  retributio 
fully  awarded  in  the  pr 
we  must  admit  that  a  fall 
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anded  upon  the  nature  of 
.  is  eternal  and  unchange- 
every  moral  agent  is  en- 
h  a  facoltj  which  enables 
idge  whether  his  actions 
ward  or  punishment;  the 
;  of  conscience  may  be 
as  testimonies  in  favonr  of 
f  a  day  of  judgment.  (Acts 
Rom.  ii.  1—16.)  4.  The 
has  also  written  the  lesson 
responsibility  and  retribn« 
the  large  scale  of  affinity 
ce,  through  the  whole  em- 
ture.  However  men  may 
the  wave  of  oblivion  passes 
eater  part  of  their  conduct, 
ience  shows  us  that  those 
'e  been  transfused  into  the 
re  of  the  universe,  so  that 
»n  wash  them  out,  and  no 
:omminution,  or  metamor- 
ti  obliterate  them.  Not  a 
ever  escaped  from  mortal 
&  deed  been  accomplished 
dwelt  upon  the  earth,  but 
stered  idclibly  upon  the 
of  human  history,  spread 
face  of  the  universe.  Mr. 
bas  shown  that  the  dis- 
'  modem  science  acquaint 
)  responsibility  of  man,  and 
[  consequences : — "  Whilst 
here  we  breathe  is  the  ever 
less  of  the  sentiments  we 
ed,  the  water  and  the  more 
erials  of  the  globe  bear 
iduring  testimonv  of  the 
ve  committed.  If  the  Al- 
imped  on  the  brow  of  the 
;rer  the  indelible  and  visible 
8  guilt ;  he  has  also  estab- 
i  by  which  every  succeeding 
not  less  irrevocably  cbain- 
estimony  of  his  crime;  for 
of  his  mortal  frame,  through 
thanges  its  several  particles 
Ate,  will  still  retain,  ad- 
it through  every  combina- 
s  movement  derived  from 
muscular  efTort  by  which 
itself  was  perpetrated.  The 
t  negro,  whose  fettered  body 
the  living  chamel-hoose  of 
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his  infected  prison,  was  thrown  inta 
the  sea  to  lighten  the  ship,  that  his. 
Christian  master  might  escape  the 
limited  justice  at  length  assigned  by, 
civilized  man  to  crimes  whose  profits 
had  long  gilded  their  atrocitv,  will 
[need,  at  the  last  great  day  of  human 
account,  no  living  witness  of  his 
earthly  agony.  When  man  and  all 
his  race  shall  have  disappeared  from' 
the  face  of  onr  planet,,  ask.  every  par- 
ticle of  air  still  floating  over  the  nn* 
peopled  earth,  and  it  will  record  the 
crnel  mandate  of  the  tyrant.  Inter- 
rogate every  wave  which  breaks  un- 
impeded on  ten  thousand  desolate 
shores,  and  it  will  give  evidence  o£ 
the  last  gurgle  of  the  waters  which 
closed  over  the  head  of  his  dying  vic- 
tim, confront  the  mnrderer  with  every 
corporeal  atom  of  his  immolated  slave, 
and  in  its  still  quivering  movements 
he  will  read  the  prophet's  denuncia- 
tion of  the  prophet  king — '*Thou  art 
the  man.'*  But  the  arm,  the  tongue, 
the  brain,  were  but  the  organism  of 
the  mind,  and  for  mind  with  all  its 
machinations  God  has  made  equally  ef- 
fective registers.  If  man  can  convey 
and  register  his  words  at  the  distance 
of  thousands  of  miles  in  a  moment,  by 
electric  wires,  it  can  excite  no  higher 
wonder  to  be  told  that  by  means  of 
some  invisible  power,  all  our  thoughts 
are  transmitted  and  registered  where 
the  instruments  of  righteousness  are 
in  preparation,  and  will  be  'read  as 
easily  as  we  can  read  the  types  of 
the  telegraph,  in  the  day  when  "  the 
Books  will  be  opened." 
JUDGMENT-HALL.— See  Prae- 

TORiniC. 

JUDGMENTS.  This  word  ge- 
nerally denotes  God's  judgments; 
either  the  secret  decisions  of  the 
Divine  will ;  (Ps.  x.  5 ;  xxxvi.  6 ;)  or 
the  declarations  of  God's  wiU  in  the 
Scriptures ;  (Ex.  xxi.  1 ;  Deut.  viu 
12 ;  Neh.  ix.  13 ;  Ps.  cxix.  7—175 ;) 
or  the  inflictions  of  punishment  on 
the  wicked.  (Ex.  vi.  6;  xii.  12;  Pror. 
xix.  29  ;  Ezex.  xxv.  11 ;  Rev.  xvL  7.) 

JUDITH  =jeii;uA.  One  of  the 
wives  of  Esau ;  supposed  by  some  to 
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cf  till!  Ltooin  plant.  {1  liiiiga  xix.  4, 
6.)  It  U&leguniinoDt  plant,  and  bc>n 
a  vbita  flower.  Dr.  KobiDton  mji  it 
if  (be  Itrgeit  and  moet  coiupicDOiu 
■luab  of  t£e  dcMTti,  between  Akabeh 
and  Jenufttem,  growing  thLcUj  in 
tbe  water«>nriet  and  tbUojb.  Tbe 
Aiabt  generallj  telect  the  pUce  of 
«ocampm«nt  whore  it  growi,  in  order 
to  be  aneliered  bj  it  at  night  Irom  tbe 
wind.  The  roots  of  the  roiAea  are  »erj 
bitter,  and  are  regarded  bj  the  Arabs 
ta  yieldintc  the  best  rbareonl.  (Job 
zxx.  4 ;  Fi.  CXI.  i.')  Tbe  Hebrew 
word  uTotr,  rendered  "beatb,"  like 
tbe  Arabic  ar'ar,  designates  tbejuni- 
oer.  Dr.  RobineoD  saw  on  the  roeki, 
between  Hebron  andWadf  Main,  jani- 
per  trees  from  ten  to  fifteea  Icet  in 
beight,  the  berries  having  the  appear- 
ance and  taste  of  the  common  juniper, 
except  there  is  more  of  the  aroma  of 
the  pine.    (Jer.  xvii.  6 ;  xWiii.  C.) 

JUPITEE.  Tba  Greek  ZeB»,  Latin 
Jnpiter,  designates  the  principal  god 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  also  ol  tbe 
Soman  mytholgjf.  Tbe  character  at- 
tribnted  to  him  is  a  componnd  of  all 
that  is  wicked,  obscene,  and  beastly  in 
tbe  catalogue  of  haman  crime.  Still 
be  was  ever  described  as  of  noble  and 
dignified  port  and  bearing.  Tbe  peo- 
ple of  Lystra  inppoced  Jupiter  to  bare 


I^'lifhniir  justice  must  a 
rpi'iuite  ihiit  rational  ere 
fotin  their  internal  and  e: 
to  the  dictatN  of  the 
wblcb,  eitber  bj  tba  inflo 
Holy  Spirit  od  tbe  eoiuei 
direct  rBrelation,  bat  b«ea  i 
to  all  men.  £eel«ral  or 
jnstice  ia  God's  dealiii|  « 
constable  creatarai^  aeem 
■anctioni  of  His  law,  n 

Snnishing  them  aeewdii 
eierts.  (Ps.  IxxiiJt.  It.] 
brew  word  namm,  and ' 
dikt,  properly  ngnif  j  pm 
and  are  gnneralty  rendan 
ment,"  "  Tengeanee.'  (E 
Dent,  xxxii.  41;  Eael.  n 
xxT.  15;2Thes.  1.  9j  Jad 
the  term  "  jnsliea  "  ia  appi 
it  designates  that  ditpoiiii 
by  which  ws  render  to  bt 
duo ;  or,  that  temper  of  i 
dispose*  ni  to  leare  eTeij 
in  tbe  nnmolestod  enjoym 
libertTi  property,  charael 
pntation,  bestowed  npon 

Creator^ 

JUSTIFICATION. 
which  itandi  opposed  tft 
tion,  is  mod  to  designate 
act  of  Qod  bj  whi(£  Be 
tbe  Bins  of  the  tmljr  pen! 
who  belicTei  in  Christ,  ra 
into  faTonr,  and  regard 
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the  *•  covering  of  sins,"  "  not  visitinc 
ior  sin,**  "  not  remembering  sin,^  and 
"iopnting  not  iniquity,"  mean  to 
pardon  vin  and  to  treat  with  favonr ; 
ad  express  sabstantiallj  the  same 
4dDg  which  is  desi^ated  by  "  im- 
pvting  or  conntinjc  faith  for  righteons- 
lets."  "It  is  God  that  jostifieth." 
(Rom.  Tiii.  33.)  Justification,  then,  is 
la  act  of  God,  not  in  or  vpon  man,  but 
}ir  him  and  in  his  favour ;  an  act 
^leh,  abstractedly  considered,  re- 
tpects  man  only  as  its  object,  and  trans- 
bes  him  into  another  relative  state: 
vbile  sancttfication  respects  man  as  its 
Inject,  and  is  a  consequent  of  this  act 
<f  God,  and  inseparably  connected 
iHth  it.  The  originating  cause  of 
jvrafication  is  the  free  grace,  and 
Jpontaneoos  love  of  God  towards 
nQen  man.  (Kom.  i.  5 ;  iii.  24 ;  Tit. 
fi.  11 ;  iii.  4,  5.)  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  sole  meritorious  cause  of 
Hr  justification,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
KiDlt  of  His  atonement  for  us.  The 
iicrificial  death  of  Christ  is  an  ex- 
pedient of  Infinite  Wisdom,  by  which 
^  fall  claims  of  the  law  may  be  ad- 
kitted,  and  yet  the  penalty  avoided, 
kcause  a  moral  compensation  or 
tqnivalcnt  has  been  provided  by  the 
■offerings  of  Him  who  died  in  the 
ibner's  stead.  (Eph.  i.  7 ;  Col.  i.  14 ; 
^er.  T.  9.)  Not  tiiat  God  is  bound  to 
fcvgive  sinners,  and  receive  them  into 
Uvonr,  because  Christ  hath  suffered 
for  them ;  but,  as  the  Sovereign  Ruler 
^  received  that  satisfaction  from  the 
Obedience  of  Christ,  which  is  every 
^v  at  considerable  in  matter  of  glory 
^  bim,  as  the  sin  of  man  was  in  dis- 
Wttonr  and  provocation,  He  may, 
^tthont  the  least  disparagement  to 
^  holiness,  offer  terms  of  reconcilia- 
^kn  and  peace  to  the  ungodly.  Thus 
>hile  it  appears  that  our  justification 
(^  in  its  origin,  an  act  of  the  highest 
f^ee,  it  is  also,  in  its  mode,  an  act 
^lott  perfectly  consistent  with  God's 
%Kntial  righteousness,  and  demon - 
itratire  of  His  inviolable  justice.  It 
Itoceedj  not  on  the  principle  of 
^lishlng  the  law  or  its  penalty ;  for 
Uuit  would  have  implied  that  the  law 
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was  unduly  rigourous,  cither  in  its 
precepts  or  in  its  sanctions.  The 
terms  of  reconciliation  are  "repent- 
ance toward  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  faith  of  the 
truly  penitent  may  be  called  the  instru- 
mental cause  of  justification,  present 
faith  in  Him  who  is  able  to  save,  faitli 
actually  existing  and  exercised.  The 
atonement  of  Jesus  is  not  accepted  for 
us,  to  our  individual  justification,  until 
we  individually  believe,  nor  after  we 
cease  to  live  by  faith  in  Him.  The 
immediate  results  of  justification  are, 
the  restoration  of  amity  and  inter- 
course between  the  pardoned  sinner 
and  the  pardoning  God ;  (Rom.  v.  1 ; 
James  ii.  23;)  the  adoption  of  the 
persons  justified  into  the  family  of 
God,  and  their  conscqaent  right  to 
eternal  life ;  (Rom.  viii.  17 ;)  and  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (Acts 
ii.  88 ;  Gal.  iii.  14 ;  iv.  6,)  producing 
tranquility  of  conscience,  (Ilom.  viii. 
15,  IG,)  power  over  sin,  (Rom.  viii.  1,) 
and  a  joyous  hope  of  heaven.  (Rom. 
XV.  13;  Gal.  v.  3.)  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  justification  of  a 
sinner  does  not  in  the  least  degree 
alter  or  diminish  the  evil  nature 
and  desert  of  sin.  He  is  still  guilty ; 
though,  by  an  act  of  Divine  clemency, 
the  penalty  is  remitted,  and  the 
obligation  to  suffer  that  penalty  is 
dissolved ;  still  it  is  naturally  due, 
though  graciously  remitted.  Hence 
appears  the  propriety  and  duty  of 
continuing  to  confess  and  lament  even 
pardoned  sin  v;ith  a  lowly  and  contrite 
heart.  (Ezck.  xvi.  62.5 — See  Faith, 
and  Works. 

JUSTUS  =yMsf,  vpriglu.  1.  A 
Christian  at  Corinth  with  whom  Paul 
Iod(;ed.  (Acts  xviii.  7.)  2. — Sec  Bar- 
8ABA8,  and  Jesus. 

J\]TTAn=extended,  or  inclined.  A 
city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  assigned  to 
the  priests.  (Josh.  xv.  65;  xxi.  16.) 
It  is  now  a  Muhammcdan  village, 
called  YuttOy  about  five  miles  south  of 
Hebron.  In  Luke  i.  39,  the  *'  city  of 
Juda"  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  writ- 
ten by  a  corruption,  instead  of  the 
**  city  of  Juttah.*' 
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KABZEEL  =  Go^9  gathering.    A 

5 lace  on  the  foath-eMteni  confines  of 
ttdah ;  (Josh.  zr.  21 ;  2  8am.  xxiiL 
20;  1  Chron.  xi.  22;)  also  called 
**  Jekabzeel"  =  which  Chd  gathers. 
(Neh.  XI.  26.) 

•  KADESU =«acre4  cofissera/edL  A 
place  in  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Jadab,  adjacent  to  Idnmea,  where 
the  Hebrews  twice  encamped  with  the 
intention  of  entering  the  Promised 
Land,  and  whence  Uiej  were  twice 
sent  back.  (Gen.  xir.  7;  xvi.  14;  xx. 
1;  Nnm.  xiii.  26;  xx.  14,  16,  22; 
xxxiii.  36,  87 ;  Judg.  xL  16,  17.)  It 
is  the  only  station  of  the  Hebrews 
called  "  a  city."  (Nnm.  xx.  16.)  Here 
was  a  fountain  called  **£n-mishpat"= 
fountain  of  judgment;  (Gren.  xir.  7;) 
also  called  the  **  waters  of  Meribah ;" 
TDent.  xxxii.  51 ;)  and  the  adjacent 
desert  was  called  the  **  wilderness  of 
Kadesh."  (Ps.  xxix.  8.)  Eadesh  is 
also  called  "Eadesh-bamea"=cfoonie<f 
wandering.  (Num.  xxxii.  8 ;  xxxiv. 
4 ;  Deut.  i.  2,  19 ;  ii.  14  ;  Josh.  x.  41.) 
Dr.  Robinson  saj^,  **  These  notices  go 
to  fix  the  site  of  Kadesh  in  the  western 

Sart  of  the  Arabah  south  of  the  Dead 
ea,  probably  at  the  fountain  Ain-el 
Weihek,  the  most  frequented  watering 
place  in  all  that  region." — See  Camp. 

KADMIEL=]niRiWer  o/ God  One 
of  the  Levites.  (Ex.  ii.  40;  iiL  9; 
Keh.  yii.  43 ;  ix.  4 ;  x.  9 ;  xii.  8.) 

KADMONITES  =  On>R/a&.  One 
of  the  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the  eastern 
limits  of  Canaan;  not  improbably  a 
tribe  of  the  "children  of  the  East.** 
(Gen.  XT.  19  ;  xxix.  1.) 

KAIN. — See  Kbkitbs. 

KALLAI=su;iyi  messenger  of  Je* 
h>vah.  One  of  the  priests.  (Neh.xii.20.) 

KAN AH=^placeof  reeds.  1.  A  stream 
on  the  borders  of  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh  ;  perhaps  the  wadg  Kanah  which 
falls  into  the  Sea  north  of  Joppa. 
Others  identify  it  with  the  Nahr-eh 
Akhdar,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  south 
of  Cnsarea.  (Josh.  xvi.  8;  xrii.  9.) 
2.  A  city  in  Asher ;  (Josh.  xix.  28 :) 
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BOW  A  lofge  ipflliifB'ealled  JCbm,  wit] 
ancient  raiot  in  iti  neiidiboiriioo^ 
a  few  miles  eonth  east  of  Tyn. 

KABEAHL— See  GAXBiB. 

KABKAAs/pvadblMie,  6slf0iL  i 
place  in  theioiitnof  Jiadali.(Josh:nJL 

KAB,KOB,zzfimmdatim.  A]to 
beyond  the  Jordan.    (Jndg.  viii.  10.) 

KABNAIM.— See  ABBTBrarE. 

EABTAH=e£<|r.  A  place  in  Zc 
bnlnn.    (Josh.  xxL  84.) 

KABTAN  =  two  cUiiM.  A  dtf  i 
Naphtali ;  (Josh  zxi.  82;)  alio  ciDe 
'' Kjr jathaim."    (1  Chron  tL  76.) 

KATTATH  =  smoflL  A  pises  i 
Zebnlnn.    (Josh.  xix.  15.) 

KEDAB=:dbri;  skin,  darhMoM 
A  son  of  Ishmael ;  (Qen.  xx?.  IS; 
also  an  Arabian  tribe  descended  ttm 
him.  (Isa.  xxL  16,  17;  xlii.  11  ;b 
7;  Jer.  11.10;  xlix.  28;  Eiek.  xni 
21 ;  Sol.  Song  i.  6.)  They  an  tfe 
Cedrei  of  PUny,  (Hist.  Nat  r.  II 
who  dwelt  near  the  Ni^thesas.  I 
(Ps.  cxx.  5,  **Kedar^  and  «*Mesecli*ii 
put  for  barbarous  tribes. 

EED£MAH=«u/ipar«f.  Awi< 
Ishmael.  (Gen.  xxr.  15 ;  1  ChroB.i8L 

KEDEMOTHrzic^'imiii^s^  or  stf 
em.  AcityinBeuben,neartbeAnNe 
(Josh.  xiii.  18 ;  xxi.  87 ;  1  Ghroa.  v 
79 ;)  which  gare  its  name  to  ths  ad 
jacent  wilderness.    (Dent.  ii.  26L) 

KEDESH=sajic<iiary.  l.Aa9< 
refuge  in  Naphtali,  also  called  *^bM 
desh- Naphtali,"  and  ''Kededi  i 
Galilee."  (Judg.  iv.  6,  9,  10;  Isil 
xix.  37 ;  xxi.  32.)  It  was  captandk; 
the  Assyrians.  (2  Kings  xr.  21; 
Chron.  ti.  76.)  This  andent  ngf* 
city  of  the  Cananites  was  situated  si 
the  summit  and  sides  of  a  little  nil 
projecting  from  wooded  heighti|Ska 
four  miles  to  the  north-west  of  A| 
upper  part  of  the  '*  Waters  of  Mersv* 
It  still  exists  as  a  village,  nadsr  tb) 
Arabic  name  of  Kedes :  and  is  noW 
for  its  wide-spread  mins— edsx'' 
hewn  stones,  sarcophagi,  andothori* 
mains  of  former  grandeur.  2.  A  c^ 
in  the  southern  part  of  Judah ;  (M| 
xv.  23 ;)  which  some  identifj  viP 
"Kadesh."  (Josh,  xy.8.)  8.  A  dlj 
in  Issachar.    (Josh.  xiS.  22 ;  1  CkfO> 
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;)  also  called  "  Kishion  **^hard' 
(Josh.  xix.  20 ;)  and  '*  Kishon." 
.  xxi.  28.) 

H£LATHAH=coiivocahafi.  A 
Q  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert. 
.  xxxiii.  22,  23.) 

ILAH=ia  io/iy  place,  1.  A  citj 
dab,  represented  by  KeUt,  a  site 
rains  on  a  projecting  cliff,  on 
wer  road  from  Elentheropolis  to 
tn.  (Josh.  XT.  44;  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
;  Neh.  iii.  17, 18.)  2.  The  name 
lan.  (1  Chron.  iv.  19.) 
LAIAH=«ai/if  mttsenger  ofJe^ 
One  of  the  Levites;  also  called 
tti"=dwarf,  (Ezra  x.  23;  Neh. 
;  X.  10.) 

LITA.— See  Kelaiah, 
M.\]Kli=assembiif  of  God.  1.  A 
f  Nahor.  (Gen.  xxii.  21.)  2. 
3n  of  Shiphtan.  (Nam.  xxxiv. 
I.  One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron. 
30;  xxTii.  17.) 
KAN.— 8ee  CjOKjat, 
lSATH=posses8ion.  A  city  east 
I  Jordan,  on  the  western  slopes 
tel  Hanran,  sitnated  on  the  left 
}f  a  steep  and  wild  ravine.  It 
ISO  called  "Nobah"=a  barking^ 
the  Hebrew  who  conquered  it. 
.xxxii.  42;  1  Chron.  ii.  23.)  This 
IS  now  called  Kunawat;  and  isre- 
kble  for  the  ruins  of  temples, 
s,  and  theatres,  with  many  Greek 
ptions.  There  are,  says  Dr. 
r,  few  ancient  sites  in  Syria  that 
IS  this  ancient  city  in  the  extent 
mportance  of  its  monuments, 
ggests  may  not  this  be  the  city 
roth-Kamaim?  (Josh.  xiii.  30  ; 
viii.  11.) 

^AZ=hunting.  1.  An  Edomite 
ided  from  Esau ;  who  f^ave  name 
1  Arabian  tribe,  probably  the 
h,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15,  42;  1 
I.  i.  36,  53.)  2.  The  father  of 
nneh,  and  grandfather  of  Caleb; 
whom  the  family  is  called  the 
cxite."  (Num.  xxxii.  12  ;  Josh 
,  14.)  3.  The  younger  brother 
leb.  (Josh.  XV.  17 ;  Judg.  i.  13; 
on.  iv.  13.)  4.  A  grandson  of 
;  also  called  ^^Uknaz"  in  the 
n.  (1  Chron.  iv.  15.) 
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KENEZTTE.— See  Kekaz. 

K£NITES=smtVAs.  One  of  the 
tribes  dwelling  on  the  southern  borders 
of  Canaan,  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 
(Gen.  XT.  19.)  Not  improbably  thif 
ancient  people,  with  some  excentiona, 
merged  into  the  Midlanites.  MosesT 
father-in-law,  was  a  Keoite,  and  a 
Midianite.  (Ex.  iii.  1,  2;  Nam.  x. 
29;  Jadg.  i.  16.)  The  Kenites  are 
spoken  of  as  dwelling  near  the  Am- 
monites and  Moabites;  (Nom.  xxiv.  21, 
22,margin  "  Kain,"properly  **  Kenite ;") 
and  still  later  among  the  Amalekites. 
(1  Sam.  XT.  6 ;  xxvii.  10.)  One  brancH 
of  the  Kenites  migrated  northward  to 
Kedesh-Naphtali ;  (Judg.  iv.  11,  17 — 
21 ;)  the  Rechabites  were  a  develop- 
ment of  this  family.  (1  Chron.  ii.  55; 
Jer.  XXXV.  2.)  For  tiie  sake  of  Jethro^ 
the  southern  Kenites  were  saved  from 
the  dettmctiou  which  came  upon  the 
Amalekites.  (Judg.  i.  16;  iv.  11, 17;  r. 
24.)  Some  of  the  northern  Kenites,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  prediction,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  carried  into  exile  with 
the  Hebrews;  (Num.  xxiv.  21, 22;)  and 
the  account  of  their  captivitv  is  duly 
recorded  on  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 

KENIZZITES=A«nfcrs.  One  of 
the  ancient  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the 
southern  limits  of  Canaan  ;  (Gen.  xv. 
18,  19;)  which,  before  the  conquest 
of  the  country,  had  probably  merged 
into  some  other  tribe. 

KEBCHIEFS.— See  Hasdkeb- 

CHIEFS. 

KEREN-HAPPUCH  =  Aorn  of 
beauty.  One  of  Job's  daughters.  (Joo 
xlii.  14.) 

KERIOTH  =  cities.  1.  A  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah ;  probably  the  ruined 
village  el-Kureiteiuy  a  few  miles  south 
of  Hebron.  (Josh.  xv.  25.)  2.  A  city 
of  Moab,  also  written  ^^Kirioth,"  a 
few  miles  east  of  Bozrah,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  of  Bash  an.  (Jer. 
xlviii.  24,  41 ;  Am.  ii.  2.^  It  is  sup« 
posed  to  be  identified  with  Kureiyeh,  a 
place  abounding  in  extensive  ruins  of 
very  ancient  architecture,  in  the  mas- 
sive style  of  all  the  old  cities  of  Bashan. 

KEKOS=a  weaver's  comb.  One  of 
the  Nethinim.  (Ezra  ii.  44 ;  Neh.  Tii.47.) 
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weight,  especiallj  of  gold  or  silTer,  bj 
which,  as  also  bjr  the  shekel  money  was 
estimated  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs. 
It  may  hare  been  in  the  form  or  of  the 
value  of  a  lamb.  In  Gen,  xxxiii.  19, 
the  word  kesiiah  is  rendered  *' pieces 
of  money,  ^  margin,  ^Mambs;"  (Acts 

j,  vii.  IC ;)  in  Josh.  xxir.  33,  '*  pieces  of 
silver,**  margin,  **  lambs  ;*'  and  in  Job 

.  xlii.  11,  "piece  of  monev.**  In  these 
passages  the  Hebrew  word  kesitakf 
like  tne  word  shekelj  wonld  hare  been 
better  retained  in  the  English  yersion. 
—See  Shekel. 

KETTLE.  The  Hebrew  word  dud, 
rendered  ''pot;**  (Job  xli.  20;  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  7;)  "caldron";  (2  Chron.  xxxv. 
18;)  "basket;"  (2  Kings  x.  7;  Jer. 
xxir.  2 ;)  and  "  kettle,"  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
14,)  seems  to  denote  a  boiler^  pot^  or 
hettle.  In  the  British  Miisenm  may 
be  seen  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  bronze 
boilers,  kettles,  dishes,  and  pans;  some 
of  them  of  tasteful  form,  and  engraved 
with  mythological  devices,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  used  in  the  temples 
and  palaces. 

KETURAH=tnc6i}s«.  The  second 
wife  of  Abraham,  whom  he  married 
after  the  death  of  Sarah.  She  bore 
him  six  sons,  who  were  progenitors  of 
Arab  tribes  in  the  "east  country." 
(Gen.  xxy.  1,  2,  6  ;  1  Chron.  i.  32.) 

I  KEY.  The  keys  of  the  ancients 
were  Iftrge*  and  generally  made  of 
wood.  The  term  "  key"  is  frequently 
nsed  as  the  symbol  of  ;>otrer  or  authority. 
The  "key  upon  the  shoulder,"  was  the 

Smbol  of  government.  (Isa.  ix.  G.) 
snce  Christ  is  said  to  possess  "the key 
of  the  honse  of  David."  (Isa.  xxii.  22 ; 
Bev.  iii.  7.)  He  also  has  the  "  keys 
of  hell  and  of  death."  (Rev.  i.  18 ; 
ix.  1 ;  XX.  1.)  The  gift  of  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  implied  no 
supremacy  conferred  upon  Peter,  as 
the  power  or  authority  of  opening  the 
church  of  God  to  all  believers,  Jew 
and  Gentile ;  and  the  bindinfr  or'clos- 
ing  up  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation is  applied  equally  to  all  the 
Apostles.  (Matt.  xvi.  19;  xviiL  18; 
Acy  ii  14 ;  x.  28 ;  xy.  7—11 :  zxi. 
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24.)  Th«*«ki^Tarkiiowleage,*ist: 
power  of  attamiiig  to  tnw  knowledi 
(Luke  xL  25;  audr.  »;  IfatL  xxu 
13.)— See  BmK 

KEZIAsoMSM.  OMofJob 
daughters.    (Job.  xlU.  14.}        ^ 

KEZIZ  =  ttripp$d  or  aU  off,  i 
yalley  in  the  tribe  of  B«iyaaiuk  (M 
xviii.  21.) 

KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH= 

Saves  of  lonaing*  A  station  of  tin 
ebrews  in  the  desert.  (Nam.  xl^ 
35 ;  xxxiii.  13, 17 ;  Dent  ix.  23.} 

KIBZAIM.— See  Jokmbix. 

KID  The  young  of  the  gott  va 
reckoned  a  great  deUeaey  amonx  tli 
ancienu;  (Gen.  xxviL  9;  xxxviilK 
Jndg.  yi.  19 ;  xiy.  6 ;  1  Sam.  xtISO; 
and  it  stOl  continues  to  be  a  cbok 
dish  amonff  the  Arabs.  The  Hehrcf 
were  forbidden  to  dress  a  kid  in  A 
milk,  or  perhaps  butter  or  fat,  of  ii 
dam.  (Ex.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxxiv.  S( 
Dent.  xiv.  21.)  Kids  were  also  anoi 
the  sacrificial  offerings.  (Ex.  xiL  I 
margin ;  Ley.  iv.  28—26 ;  Koffl.  ^ 
16—87.)      • 

KLDkOV  =z  the  turbid.  Thebroo 
or  winter  torrent  which  flows  is  d 
ravine  which  takes  its  origin  oa  tt 
water  shed  of  the  monntain  chais  i 
Judah,  above  a  mile  to  the  north-es 
of  Jerusalem.  The  ravine  of  d 
"Kidron"  or  "Cedron"  fonni  i 
angle  opposite  the  temple,  then  tda 
a  south-east  direction,  and  patfii 
through  the  Valley  of  Jehoshsfki 
between  Jerusalem  and  die  Moost  ( 
Olives,  enters  a  singularly  wUd  gOi| 
having  several  precipices  in  its  n 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  hif;h,  df* 
which  cataracts  plunge  in  wmtei^  tf 
finally  empties  its  waters  into  ti 
Dead  Sea.  The  Greek  convent,  Stf 
Saba,  is  situated  in  tbis  gorge;  » 
the  sides  of  the  desolate  chalky  liv 
stone  mountains  contain  innnmenb 
caverns,  which  once  formed  a  sort  \ 
troglodyte  city,  in  which  the  eii 
Christians  probably  resided..  (2  Sti 
XV.  23,  margin;  1  Kings  iL  87;  > 
13 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxu  ¥ 
John  xviii.  1.)  —  See  Jkbosbatia 
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)N. — See  GouBD. 

=  8ongt  or  lamentation.    A 

e  south  of  Judah.    (Josh. 

See  Cow. 

The  title  of  a  chief  rnler. 
1  in  the  Scrijptares  to  God, 
le  proper  Doyereign  and 
B  universe ;  (1  Tim.  i.  17 ;) 
St,  the  Son  of  God,  the  sole 
Governor  of  His  church; 
15,  16 ;  Matt,  sucvii.  11 ; 
38 ;  John  i.  49 ;  xviil  33, 
the  people  of  God,  who  are 
igs  and  priests.*'  (Ps.  xlix. 
ii.  22,  27 ;  Matt.  xix.  28 ; 
29,  30 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3 ;  2 
;  Rev.  i.  6;  ii.  2G,  27;  iii. 
xxii.  5.)  When  applied  to 
ested  with  regal  authority 
ellows,  the  term  "king" 
vays  imply  the  same  degree 
*  importance ;  inasmuch  as 
or  "leaders"  are  called 
>o  Moses  was  called  "  king 
n."  (Gen.  xiv.  18 ;  Judg. 
.t.  xxxiii.  4,  5,)  As  there 
>f  single  or  but  Ota  few  towns, 
3t  be  surprised  at  seeing  so 
itry  as  Canaan  containing  so 
i  before  its  conquest  by  the 
^Josh.  xii.  9,  24;  Judg,  i.  7; 
21 ;  XX.  1, 16.)  As  Jehovah 
lity  the  Supreme  King  of 
78,  they  were  governed,  first 
then  by  rulers ;  and  then 

But  in  the  old  age  of 
le  last  of  the  judges,  the 
id  anciently  been  predicted, 
^  demanded  a  king,  in  order 
the  surrounding  nations, 
i.  19 ;  Gen.  xvii.  16 ;  Deut. 

In  obedience  to  the  Di- 
ion,  Samuel  anointed  Saul, 
Ivish,  as  their  monarch.  (1 
22 ;  X.  1.)  According  to 
pies  of  the  theocracy  the 
g  was  to  act  as  the  viceroy 
of  Jehovah ;  the  laws  of 
ation  were  sworn  to  by  him, 
3ord  thereof  was  deposited 
f  Place  before  the  throne  of 
be  invisible  King.    (1  Sam. 

The  authority  of  the  Ue- 
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brew  kings  was  by  no  meant  absoIate( 
although  they,  on  some  occasions^ 
evinced  a  strong  disposition  towards 
despotism.  (Dent.  xvii.  14 — 20;  I 
Sam.  xi.  5,  7;  xxii.  17,  18.)  The 
succession  of  the  royal  house  depended 
on  the  will  of  Jehovah,  who  announced 
by  His  prophets,  the  succession  of  the 
family  of  David,  in  the  kingdom  oC 
Judah;  and  of  the  different  families  la 
the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN.     The 
phrases,  ^*  kingdom  of  God,"    (Matt, 
vi.  33 ;  Mark  L  14,  15 ;  Luke  iv.  48 : 
vi.  20;  John  iii.  3,  5,)  **  kingdom  of 
Christ,"  (Matt.  xiii.  41 ;  xx.  21 ;  Rev. 
i.  9,)  ''  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God," 
(Eph.    V.    5,)  "kingdom  of  David," 
(Mark   11.    10,)    "the    kingdom," 
(Matt.  viii.  12;  xiii.  19;  ix.  35,)  and 
'*  kingdom  of  heaven,"  (Matt.  iii.  2; 
iv.  17;  xiii.  11,  31,  33,  44,  47;  2  Tim. 
iv.  18,)  designate  the  spiritual  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  t.s.,  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation.   The  idea  of  this  kingdom  has 
its  basis  in  the  prophecies,  where  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  and  His  triumphs 
are  foretold.    (Ps.  ii.  6 — 12;  ci.  1 — 7; 
Isa.  ii.  1 — 4 ;  Mic.  iv.  1 ;  Isa.  xi.  1 — 10; 
Jer.  xxiii.  5 — 6 ;  xxxi.  31,  34 ;  xxxii* 
37 — 44;  xxxiii.  14 — 18;  Ezek.xxxiy. 
23—31 ;  xxxvii.  24—28;  Dan.  ii.  44; 
vii.  14, 27 ;  ix.  25, 27.)    These  predic- 
tions were  doubtless  to  be  understood 
of  a  spiritual  theocracy,  and  so  thej 
were  received  by  Zacharias,  Simeon, 
Anna,  and  Joseph.    (Luke  i.  67 — 79 ; 
ii.  25—30;  xxiii.  50, 51.)  But  the  Jews 
at  large,  and  even  the  Apostles,  for 
some  time  gave  to  these  prophecies  a 
temporal  meaning;   and  expected  a 
Messiah  who  should  come  as  King,  free 
them  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion, 
and  at  length  reign  over  the  whole 
earth.     (Matt.  v.  19;  viii.  12;  xviii.  1; 
XX.  21 ;  Luke  xvii.  20 ;  xix.  11 ;  Acts 
i.  6.)    Jesus,  in  accordance  with  the 
higher  sense  of  these  predictions,  de- 
livered His  people  from  the  thraldom 
of  error  and  of  sin,  and  brought  them 
from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  to  the 
kingdom  of  light.    The  people  thus 
redeemed  from  the  power  or  kingdom 
of  satan,  though  stiU  in  a  world  of  sni* 
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fering,  lire  in  the  enjoyment  of  life 
eternal,con8isting  in  internal  fellowship 
with  God,  which  ever  grows  and  reaches 
its  perfection  onljr  in  another  life    In 
this  spiritual  commnnit^,  of  which  Jesns 
is  the  Head,  the  pnme  element  is 
mind,  pious,  deToted  to  God,  in  which 
He  reigns  supreme.    Hence,  the  sub- 
jects of  this  theocracy  are  represented, 
rather,  as  ihe  family  of  which  God  is 
the  Father,  than  as  the  State  of  which 
He  is  the  King.    (Matt.  iii.  2 ;  ir.  17, 
23;  ix.  85;  X.  7;  Mark.  L  14, 15;  Luke 
X.  9,  11 ;  xxiii.  51 ;  Acts  xxviii.  81.) 
This  spiritual  kingdom,  in  its  internal 
and  spiritual  form,  already  exists,  in 
the  reign  of  grace,  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Christians.    (Bom.  xiv.  17 ;  Matt. 
Ti.  83;  Mark  x.  15;  Luke  xvii.  21; 
xviii.  17;  John  iii.  3,  5;  1  Cor.  iy. 
Sa)    It  '^suffcreth  Tiolence,**  imply- 
ing the   eagerness   with   which  the 
truly  penitent  receiye  Christ.    (M>tt. 
xi.  12 ;  Luke  xyi.  C.)    In  its  external 
form,  it  is  embodied  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  so  far  is  present ;  and  pro- 
gressiye,  until  the  world  is  conyerted ; 
(Matt.  vi.  10 ;  xii.  28 ;  xiii.  24,  31,  83, 
41,  47;  xyi.  19,  28;  Mark  iy.  30;  xi. 
10;  Luke  xiii.  18,  20;  Acts  xix.  8; 
Heb.  xii.  28 ;)  and  it  is  to  be  perfected 
in  the  future  glory    of  thcRedeemer's 
kingdom  in  heayen.    (Matt.  viii.  11 ; 
xxy.  84 ;  xxyi.  29;  Mark  ix.  47;  Luke 
xiii.  18,  29;  Acts  xiy.  22;  1  Cor.  yi. 
9,  20;  xy.  60;  Gal.  v.  21;  Eph.  y.  5; 
2  Thess.  i.  5 ;  2  Tim.  iy.  18 ;  James  ii. 
5 :  Rey.  xii.  10.)     The  kingdom  of 
Christ,  of  which  **  there  shall  be  no 
end,"  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  both  in 
the  internal  and  external  sense,  and 
referring  both  to  its  commencement 
in  this  world,  and  its  completion  in 
the  world  to  come.    (Matt.  v.  3,  10, 
20;  yii.  21 ;  xi.  11 ;  xiii.  11,  52  ;  xyiii. 
8,  4 ;  Col.  i.  18;  1  Thess.  ii.  12;  Luke 
i.  83.)    In   1   Cor.  xy.  24—26,  it  is 
said  '*He  shall  deliyer  up  the  king- 
dom to  God  eyen  the  Father."    This 
refers  to  the   mediatorial  dominion, 
which  office,  when  accomplished,  He 
will  resign  for  ever;  while  the  reign 
of  Christ,  as  God  Supreme,  will  neyer 
cease.    '*His  throng"  in  the  empire 
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of  the  nniTme,   '■St  for  erer  oA 
oyer."    (Heb.  i.  8.) 

KINGa  The  two  books  of  Cv^ 
are  a  eontinaatioii  of  the  two  boobol 
Samuel;  and  contsdn  the  histoiyoi 
the  Jewish  kings  from  die  rdirii  ^ 
Solomon  down  to  the  Exile.  Thef 
books  haye  eyidently  a  propheti( 
origin;  but  who  the  aiuhor  wsa,  is  noi 
known.  Perhaps  fromJer.IU.beingideB 
tical  with  2  Kings  xxiv-xxr.,  the  Til' 
mnd  attributes  the  authorship  of  then 
bookstoJeremiah.  Theywereeertainl] 
completed  before  the  retom  from  tb( 
Bablyonish  exile.  The  author  vii 
inspired  to  employ  written  does* 
ments  as  the  basis  of  his  woik;  vA 
as  State  papers;  records  by  loiiht 
the  books  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon;  tki 
Kings  of  Israel,  and  the  CliroDiclei « 
the  Kings  of  Jndah.  (1  Kiofc^  ^ 
19;  xyi.  5,  20,  27;  xxii.  89;  zr.  7.) 
These  annals,  thns  wrought  up  by  tf 
inspired  pemnii,  esUbit  ae  oM^ 
unity,  corresponding  to  the  innersiS^ 
and  harmony  of  the  work.  The  boo^ 
contain  predictions  of  the  BtbrkNUP 
Exile ;  (2  Kings  xx.  17 ;)  the  destxat^ 
tion  of  the  temple ;  (1  Kings  ix.  7|8m 
the  dispersion  of  the  people;  (l^f 
xiy.  15 ;)  and  the  retnm  from  S»** 
(1  Kings  yiii.  470 

KINGSDALK— See  Shjltbbt. 

KIR=  a  waUed  place,  A  ng» 
and  people  subject  to  the  Afl!jn<* 
empire.  (Isa.  xxii.  6 ;  8  Kingi  xv^ 
9;  Am.  i.  5;  ix.  7.)  PwbtMTj 
region  on  the  Caucasus  range.  (Hr* 
gistan  or  Georgia,  on  the  rirer  Qfi^ 
or  Atir,  which  empties  itself  into  ti* 
Caspian  Sea. 

KiR-HARASETH.-SeeKn-lfOtf' 

KIR-H  ARESETH.-See  Kib-Mo** 

KIR-HARESH.— See  Kn-MoAl^ 

KIR.HER£&'See  Kxb-Moab. 

KIRIOTH.— See  Keriotu.       . 

KIRJATHrrfown  or  city,  A  m 
of  Benjamin.  (Josh,  xyiii.  28.)       . 

KIRJATHAIM=:<foaW«  city,  tj^^ 
place  in  Reuben ;  (Num.  xzziL  Si  i 
Josh.  xiii.  19 ;)  afterwards  snbje^  ^ 
Moab.  Also  written  "Klriathii' 
(Jer.  xlyiii.  1, 23;  Eiek.  xxy.  9.)  t» 
yillage  with  ruinsy  called  KMoreif^  ^ 
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-western  slope  of  Jebel  Attar- 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  the  supposed 
his  ancient  city.  **ShaTeh- 
m=lhe  plain  of  Kiriathaxniy 
le  level  plateau  e/-iCbtira= the 
ew  miles  south  of  Kureitfat, 
'.  5.) — 2.  See  Kabtav. 
lTH-ARBA.— See  Hebron. 
lTH-A&IM.— See  Kibjath- 

LTH-BAAL.-See  Eibjath- 

lTH-HUZOTH  =  city  ^ 
A  city  in  Moab ;  perhaps  the 
Kaariot,  on  Jebel  Attarus, 
e  Dead  Sea.  (Nam.  xxii.  39.) 
ATH-JEARIM  =  city  of 
A  city  on  the  confines  of 
d  Benjamin;  (Josh.  ix.  17; 
15;  Judg.  xviii.  12;  1  Sam. 
Jer.  xxvi.  20;)  also  called 
-arim"  =  ci/y  of  watchers ; 
25;)  "  Baalah ;"  (Josh.  xr.  9 ;) 
irjath-Baar'=ciry  of  Boat 
ir.  60;  xviii.  14.)  this  city 
scognised  in  the  present  vil- 
yet-el-Enub=afy  of  grapes', 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the 
y  from  Jerusalem  to  Ramleh 
[a.  (1  Sam.  vi.  21;  vii.  1,  2.) 

[MAUS. 

ITH-SANNAH.  — See  Kib- 

»HIR. 

LTH-SEPHm.=c%  of  the 
a  ancient  royal  city  of  the 
es,  assigned  from  Judah  to 
Bs,  also  called  *'Debir**=orac/e; 
.  38,  39;  xi.  21;  xxi.  15;  1 
i.  58 ;)  and  **Kirjdth-Sannah" 
the  laic.  (Josh.  xv.  49.)  This 
)  probably  an  ancient  Cana- 
at  of  learning;  before  the  He- 
asion  under  Joshua.  (Josh. 
,  16;  Judg.  L  11,  12.)  It  is 
,  from  the  name  of  the  neigh- 
ill,  to  have  been  situated  in  the 
secluded  wady  Nunkur,  about 
es  to  the  west  of  Hebron. 
10  A^=  for  tress  of  Moab.  A 
;he  territory  of  Moab ;  (Isa. 
called  also  "Kir-Haraseth ;" 
8  iii.  25;)  "Kir-Hareseth;" 
i.  7;)  "Kir-Haresh;"  (Isa. 
;)  and  "Kir-Heres";  (Jcr. 
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xlviii.  31,  80 ;)  each  sifcnifying  tnrich' 
fortress.  It  is  now  called  Kerak^  which 
is  also  the  name  of  the  whole  district. 
The  town  is  situated  a  few  miles  east 
of  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
upon  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which  descends 
3000  feet  to  the  shore  of  that  Sea.. 
The  houses  are  a  collection  of  stone 
huts,  built  without  mortar,  and  without 
windows  and  chimneys.  Kerak  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  300  families^ 
three- fourths  Christian.  Some  of  the 
women  tatoo  their  faces,  like  the  South- 
Sea  islanders.  The  Christians  are  de- 
scribed as  kind  and  as  obliging  as  the 
Muslims  are  inaolent. 

KISH=a  bow  or  jimw.  I.  The 
father  of  Saul ;  (1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  xir.  (U  ; 
1  Chron.  yiii.  33;)  also  written  "Cis.* 
(Acts  xiii.  21.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii.  30 ;  ix.  36.) 
3.  A  son  of  Mahli.  (1  Chron.xxiii. 
21,  22 ;  xxiv.  29.)  4.  The  son  of  Abdi. 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  12.)  5.  The  ancestor 
of  Mordecai.    (Est.  ii.  5.) 

KISHL— See  Kdshaiah. 

KISHION.— See  Kedesh. 

KISHON= curved^  winding.  1.  A 
stream  which  rises  near  Mount  Tabor, 
and,  after  traversing  the  plain  of  Jezreet 
empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  bay  of  Acre,  at  the  base  of 
Carmel.  (Judg.  iv.  7 ;  v.  21 ;  1  Kings 
xviii.  40.)  The  Kishon,  or  "Kison," 
(Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,)  now  called  eUMukuttaj 
in  traversing  the  plain  from  the 
western  and  southern  parts  of  Tabor, 
is  not  now  a  permanent  stream ;  but 
usually  flows  only  during  the  season 
of  rain,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards. 
Tet  the  river,  as  it  enters  the  Sea, 
never  becomes  dry ;  and  we  must 
therefore  seek  for  its  perennial  sources 
along  the  base  of  Mount  CarmeL  2. 
— See  Kedesh. 

KISON.— See  Kishow. 

KISS.  A  mode  of  salutation ;  also 
a  sign  of  afTection;  (Gen.  xxvii.  26, 
27  ;  xxix.  13;  xxxi.  55;)  of  friendship; 
(2  Sam.  XX.  9 ;  Ruth  i.  14 ;  Luke  vii. 
45 ,  Acts  XX.  37 ;)  of  homage  to  the 
king ;  (Ps.  ii.  12 ;  1  Sam.  x.  1 ;)  and 
of  idolatrous  worship.  (1  Kings  xix. 
18.)    It  was  usual  to  kiss  the  mouth; 


a  kiSS  of 


I.1-2I 


.  n.luHion.  (liom. 
xvi.  1(1;  I  Cur.  svi.  W,  2  Cor.  xiii. 
12:  IThcss.  V.  2ii:l  I'et.  v.  H.) 

KITE.  The  H.-brcw  word  nygiih, 
rendered  "kite;"  <Lov.  xi.  H;  Dual, 
xiT.  13;)  and '■vulture;"  (Job  sxviii. 
7 ;)  properly  t[)rniGei  try,  ctannar, 
bence  the  name  oi  a  bird  or  prey,  no- 
clean,  alM  keen  lighted,  Frobablj  • 
■peciei  of  fakm  or  kaiolc,  called  bv 
tne  Arabs  gum,  i.  e.,  /aleo  tuoimi, 
called  ia  Bnftliih  meiUit. 

KITULISH^a  Biaa'l  WJl.  A 
towu  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Joili. 
I..  40.) 

KITRON  =  knollt.  A  town  of 
Zebniun.  (JadR.  LSO.) 

KITTIM.-See  CmTTW. 

KNEADING-TBOUQH.— See 

KNIfE.  The  knivo  nwd  bj  the 
Hebnmi,  were  doubtleia  limilar  to 
tboiB  uied  by  tbs  Eiirptiana.  In  the 
Itriii.h  u.,._..»   — ^_.  ....»:.«._.  »r 


Britiih  Mui 


it  Egyptian  koirea  may  be  leen; 
the  bladci  are  of  bronie,  iteatitc,  and 
iron ;  lonie  of  the  handlet  are  compoMd 
«l  ajcate  or  hematite. 

KNOP.  An  ornament  of  tbeftoldeu 
eand1e«tiek,  probably  retembUnK  ■ 
pomesranate;     (Ex.    xxr.    81—34; 


I.L'vitf.  who  rebelled  agai 
niib  Dtilhan  nnd  Abiram 
[heni  K-ai  SHB-lloncd  up  by  1 
or  tbc  earth.  (Ex.  tj.  21, 
xvi.  1—50;  suvi,  9—11.) 
(ciidniilaof  Korah.  or  "6 
n.JnilW  ■'Korhilcs."  "] 
iiiiii  ■' Korathiie*,"  were  « 
f^iiiilv  of  sineen  and soeti 
«i  Duvid.    (Num.  xx*L  a 

i-1. 10;xiL6;  KX»i.  I.)  fijj 
Pialms  are  attributed  to  t 
xlii.  xli*.  xir.  xlvl.  xItiL  J 

IXXXIT.  IXXXV.  IxXXTil.    Ix 

A  dncendani  «f  J  udah.  (10 


2  Chron.  Jixxi.  14.) 
KOItHITES.— See  Eok 
KOZ=a   (Aom.      A  M 

hfxi;   fEzraii.  GliNeb.U 

():j ;;  alao  caUed  "  Hakkox.'' 

KilSliAIAH=loar  ofji 
ruin-bow.  One  of  the  £ 
Chron.  XT.  IT;)  alio  calla 
(I  Chron.  ri.  44.) 


LAB 


LAM 


i 


lABOUR.     From  Gen.  ii.  15,  we 

learn  that  man,  eren  in  a  state  of  in- 

Boeeoce,  and  •axronnded  by  all  the 

external  lonrcei  of  happinefs,  was  not 

to  pin  his  Ume  in  indolent  repose. 

^the  Teiy  constitntion  of  his  animal 

inmc^  exercise  of  some  kind  was  abso- 

litelj  essential  to  him.    He  had  "to 

inn  the  garden  and  to  keep  it."    The 

Bebrew  word  leabed,  here  rendered  *^  to 

^fCH;" is  rendered  ''to  till,"  in  Gen. 

fi.  23.    In  Eden  he  had  to  cultivate 

the  ground,  to  bestow  labour  in  sowing, 

lUnting,  rearing,  and  traininff   the 

TVioiis  productions  which  might  be 

lecessary  for  his  subsistence,  or  tend 

to  beautif jT  still  further  the  paradise 

Jf  pleasure  in  which  he  was  placed. 

Heace  simple  labour  in  the  tillage  of 

the  earth  was  not  a  part  of  the  curse 

Jtenrred  bj  transgression,  but  was  the 

^estinj  of  man  from  the  first.    It  was 

jtboaring  in  toil  and  sorrow,  exhaust- 

'^Z  rad   wearing  out   the   physical 

Cherries  by  the  hardships  of  the  field, 

^hichconstitnted  the  bitterness  of  that 

P^n  of  Adam's  sentence.    His  labour 

^ould  otherwise  have  been  a  mere 

Pl^tsant  recreation.      However,  the 

^^ne  was,  in  a  measure,  over-ruled,  to 

*^  a  blessing  in  more  respects  than 

^^   The  necessity  of  hard  labour  in 

^btaining  a  sustenance,  which  is  the 

J^  of  the  far  greater  portion  of  man- 

^d,  tends  greatly,  by  separating  men 

irom  each  other,  to  restrain  them  from 

^«  excesses  of  evil.    Moreover,  by 

^periencing  the  toils  and  hardships 

^'  life,  man  becomes  more  resigned  to 

H^it  this  world  when  commanded  away 

^detth,  and  is  stimulated  to  fix  his 

*^pet  of  happiness  on  another  and  a 

^tter  state  of  existence. 

I<ABOURER.^Sce  Hireling. 

liACE.    The  Hebrew  word  pathil, 

J*adered  "lace;"  (Ex.  xxviii.28,  37;) 

J^read ;"  (Judg  xvi.  9 ;)  and  "  line, " 

\^k.  3d.  3,^  designates  the  cord  or 

"Ha^  by  which  the  siftnet-ring  was 

Impended  in  the  bosom.  cGen.  xxxviii. 

LACSlSR=zsmitten,  captured,OT  the 
j^aodotts,  i.  e.,  impregnable.    A  forti- 
^  city  in  the  plam  of  Jndah,  an- 
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ciently  the  seat  of  a  Canaanitish  king. 
(Josh.  X.  3 ;  xii.  11 ;  xv.  39 ;  2  Chron. 
xi.  9;  Neb.  xi.30;  Jer.  xxxiv.  7;  Mic. 
i.  13.)  Lachish  is  generally  inden- 
tified  with  the  ruin  Um-LcUds,  between 
Eleutheropolis  and  Gaza.  Mr  Layard 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Sennacherib,  atKouynnjik,  several 
slabs,  representing  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Lachish,  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah.  On  the  bas-reliefs,  Sennacherib 
is  represented  on  his  throne,  with  a 
cuneiform  inscription  above  his  head : 
"Sennacherib,  the  mighty  king,  king 
of  the  country  of  Assyria,  sitting  on 
the  throne  of  judgment,  before  tho 
city  of  Lachish,  I  give  permission  for 
its  slaughter."  (2  Kings  xviii.  14,  17; 
xix.  8 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  2 ;  xxxvii.  8.) 

L  A£L  =  of  God,  One  of  the  Levites. 
(Num.  iii.  24.) 

IjAIIAD= oppression,     A   descen- 
dant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  2.) 
LAHAI-HOI-See  Beer- Lauai -1101. 

LAHMAM=/)rot'i:rion5.  A  place  in 
the  plain  of  Judah;  (Josh.  xv.  40;) 
several  copies  read  "  Lahmas. 

LAHMl=/bo(/.  ThebrotherofGoli- 
ath.  (I  Chron.  xx.  5.) — See  Eluanait. 

LAISU  =  a  Hon,  1.  The  father  of 
Phalti  or  Phaltiel.  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44; 
2  Sam.  iii.  15.)  2.  A  town  supposed  to 
have  been  near  Anathoth,  properly 
Laishah.  (Isa.  x.  80.)  3. — See  I)Air. 

LAKE.— See  Sea. 

LAKUM =u;ay  stopper,  i.  e.,  a  forti- 
fied place.  A  place  in  Naphtali.  (Josh. 
xix.  33.) 

LAMB.  The  young  of  the  sheep, 
though  the  Hebrew  word  means  also 
the  kid  or  young  of  the  goat ;  and  by 
the  Mosaic  law  it  is  expressly  provided 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Passover  might 
be  cither  a  lamb  or  a  kid.  (Ex.  xii.  3, 
5.)  Sundry  peculiar  enactments  are 
contained  in  the  same  law,  respecting 
the  qualities  of  tho  animal.  (Ex.  xxii* 
30 ;  xxxiii.19 ;  Lev.  xxii.  27.)— See  Kid. 

LAMB  OF  GOD.  This  symbolical 
appellation  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  in 
John  i.  29,  36,  does  not  refer  merely 
to  the  character  or  disposition  of  the 
Saviour,  inasmuch  as  lie  is  also  called 
"the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah." 


T.AU 


^(Ber.  T.  5.)  Neither  can  the  A|ipelU- 
tion  signif  J  the  moit  exceUtnt  lamb,  at 
a  sort  of  Hebrew  saperlatiTe.  The 
term  Lamb  is  simply  used,  in  this  case, 
to  siffnifjr  the  Sacrifice,  L  e.,  the  Saeri- 
jficicJ-victim,  of  which  all  the  former 
sacrifices  were  typical.  (Nam.  vi.  12 ; 
Lev.  iv.  82 ;  y.  6,  18 ;  xir.  12—17.)  So 
the  prophet  nnderstood  it:  *'Ue  is 
hroaght  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter;" 
Osa.  lui.  7;)  and  Paul:  «*For  eren 
•Christ,  oarpassoTer,"t.e.,oar/MZMov«r- 
2amb,  '*  is  sacrificed  for  us."  (1  Cor. 
T.  7;  compare  1  Pet.  i.  18, 19.)  As  the 
lamb  was  the  symbol  of  sacrifice,  the 
Itedeemer  is  called  "  the  Sacrifice  of 
^God,"  or  the  Divine  Sacrifice.  (John 
1 14 ;  compare  1  John  xx.  28 ;  Acts 
XX.  28;  Bom.  ix.  5;  1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  Tit. 
ii.  18.)  As  the  Baptist  pointed  to  the 
Divinity  of  the  Bedeemer's  Sacrifice, 
he  knew,  that  in  this  consisted  its 
efficacy  to  remove  the  sin  of  the  world. 
The  dignity  of  the  Sacrifice,  whose 
blood  alone  has  an  atoning  efficacv  for 
the  sin  of  the  world,  is  acknowleaged 
in  heaven.  In  the  symbolic  scenery, 
John  beheld  **  a  Lamb,  as  it  had  been 
s/atn,having8even  horns  and  seven  eyes, 
which  are  theseven  spirits  of  God,"  i.  e., 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  God, 
omnipotence  and  omniscience,  raised 
to  the  throne  of  universal  empire,  and 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  universe. 
(1  Cor.  XV.  25  ;  Phil.  ii.  9—11 ;  1  John 
iii.  8;  Heb.  x.  5—17  ;  Bev.  v.  8—14.) 
1.  LAMECH  =  the  taster.  The  son 
of  Methusael,  a  descendant  of  Cain. 
(Gen.  iv.  18 — 24.)  Ue  is  notorions 
as  the  first  polygamist;  **he  took 
nnto  him  two  wives."  He  appears 
also  to  have  been  the  first  to  misuse 
the  arms  invented  by  his  son,  by 
slaying  a  man  who  had  assaulted 
him ;  and  his  exulting  address  to  quiet 
the  apprensions  of  his  wives,  who  en- 
tertained fears  for  his  safety,  is  the 
most  ancient  relic  of  poetry  extant: 

Adah  and  ZQlah,  hear  my  Toioe ! 
Wiree  of  Lamecb,  listen  to  my  speech  1 
If  a  man  I  have  slain  for  my  wound. 
Tea,  a  young  man— for  my  injury; 
If  aerenfold  shall  Cain  be  avenged, 
!nien  Lamech — seventy  times  seven. 

2.  LAMECH.  Thesonof  Methuselah, 
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andfatfiwotiirMlL  <OeB.T. 
LAMSNTAHQKS.  Thii 
without  an  inaeriptkm,  but  f 
most  aocieot  ttniet  it  has  be 
bnted  to  JMOilah.  Hie  < 
the  tender  and  pathetic  styh 
entirdr  with  thb  tradition. 
JeremUh  oompoaed  an  elegis 
the  occasion  of  Josiah's  d 
Chron.  xxxv.  25,)  this  book 
seem  to  exhibit  it.  l^eHolj 
solemnities,  its  fesfts,  its  peo 
into  captivity,  the  horrors  of  t 
the  famine  and  pestilence  tha 
and  the  like,  constitute  the  wl 
den  of  the  elegiei.  The  first  f< 
tersof  the  bo<»  are  in  the  acro8 
every  verse  or  couplet  beginni 
letter  of  the  Hebrew  funhal 
with  one  exception  in  chap 
three,  and  four,  in  regular  oid 
first  and  second  chapters 
twenty-two  verses,  aecordinj 
letters  of  the  alphabet;  t 
chapter  has  triplets  beginning 
same  letter ;  and  the  K>urth  i 
first  two,  having  twenty-two 


Assyrian  Lamps 

LAMP.  The  lamps  of  the 
were  doubtless  like  those  of  t 
tians  and  Assyrians,  many 
may  be  seen  in  the  British 
They  were  made  of  terracotti 
bronze,  with  various  omamen 
relief.  We  give  a  copy  of  tw 
Assyrian  lamps  made  of  bal 
The  seven  lamps  onthegolde 
stick  of  the  Tabernacle  were 
of  gold ;  and  the  oil  used  in  1 
olive  oil  of  the  finest  qualit 
xxvii.  20.)  The  wicks  were 
the  outer  and  coarser  fibre) 
Some  of  the  lamps,  perhaps 
for  the  open  air,  appear  to  h 
covered  at  the  top,  and  fumi 
handles.  ( Judg.  vii.  1 6, 20;  E: 
The  Greek  w6rd  lampas  del 
lamp,  lantern,  or  torch.  (Ma 


XAN 


LAN 


n  xriii.  3 ;  Acts  xx.  8 ;  Rev. 
10.)  So  also  the  term  luchnos 
light,  candle,  lamp ;  (Matt, 
irk  iy.  21 ;  Luke  viii.  16 ; 
19 ;)  spoken  of  John  the 
John  v.  35,)  and  of  Christ. 
23.)  The  "bnming  lamp," 
>ol  of  an  nnbroken  succesion. 
x.i.  17 ;  1  Kings  xL  36 ;  xv. 
:xii.  17.)  And  the  "putting 
le  lamp  denoted  the  ruin  and 
of  the  family.  (Job  xviii. 
17  ;  xxix.  3  ;  Prov.  xiii.  9  ; 
Lxxi.  18  ;  Jer.  xxv.  10,  11.) 
1. — See  Spear. 
—See  Earth. 

dARE.    When  the  Promis- 
es divided  by  lot,  the  impor- 
preserving    accurately    the 
s  of   individual    or   family 
would  be  obvious.    Hence, 
mistakes  and  litigation,  the 
i  marked  off  by  stones  set  up 
its,  which  could  not  be  re- 
hout  incurring  the  wrath  of 
Deut.  xix.  14  ;     xxvii.  17 ; 
i.  11.) 

JAGE.  Before  the  disper- 
e  Babel  builders,  there  was 
anguage  and  that  the  uni> 
;uage  of  all  mankind:  ''And 
earth  was  of  one  language ; 
i  speech."  (Gen.  xi.  1—9.) 
primeval  language,  however 
IS  no  arbitrary,  artificial,  and 
ivention  of  the  reflective  un- 
ig,  neither  was  it  given  by 
e relation,  but  was  a  primi- 
ion,  resulting  from  the  spiri- 
bysical  organism,  with  which 
)r  had  endowed  the  first  hu- 
and  was  evolved  contempor- 
Hrith  the  activity  of  thought. 
nan  is  represented  as  conver- 
God,  and  giving  to  each  ani- 
rticular  name — a  fact  which 
i  before  the  creation  of  his 
therefore,  before  he  felt  the 
}f  inventing  language,  by  his 
1  society.  (Gen.  ii.  19,  20.) 
le  first  language  would  seem 
id  a  natural  and  spontaneous 
ih  the  first  man,  when  he 
existence,  with  the  intellect 
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and  sympathies  of  hnmanity  ripened 
and  in  full  maturity ;  yet  the  natural 
faculty  was  capable  of  further  develope- 
ment  oy  individual  genius  and  intelli- 
gence. The  primeval  langnage  may 
have  been  essentially  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew,  which  continned,  not  only  to 
the  time  of  the  confusion  of  Babel,  but 
passed  onwards,  mainly  through  the 
faithful  descendants  of  Shem,  and  con- 
tinued in  their  line  down  to  the  times 
of  sacred  and  profane  history. 

Though  the  language  of  the  whole  hu- 
man family  was  but  one,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Bab^ 
builders ;  yet  now  we  find  this  prime- 
val tongue  separated  into  many  and 
strangely  different  languages.  As  the 
dispersion  of  the  people  was  evidently 
sudden  and  miraculous,  in  order 
to  frustrate  the  attempt  at  premature 
centralisation,  the  diversity  of  tongues 
appears  to  have  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  it,  though  as  the  result  of  it  the 
confusion  would  be  no  less  confounded. 
At  the  dispersion,  there  was  introduced 
a  divergence  of  the  primeval  language 
into  varieties  of  dialect,  and  each 
variety  probably  became  a  proper  lan- 
guage, connected  with  its  parent  group. 
The  three  great  groups,  into  which  lan^ 
guages  are  usually  now  classified,  are  1. 
The  SemitiCf  also  called  the  Oriental^ 
including  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  pro- 
bably the  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and 
the  Assyrian.  2.  The  Artan,  some- 
times called  the  Indo-European,  com- 
prising the  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek, 
Latin,  liithuanian,  Sclavonic,  Teutonic, 
and  Celtic.  3.  The  Turanian,  or  the 
AUopki/lian,  comprising  all  the  Ian* 
guages  not  included  under  the  Semitic 
and  Arian  groups.  Since  the  confu- 
sion at  Babel,  the  number  of  languages 
has  increased,  by  the  springing  up  of 
new  ones,  phoenix-like,  from  the  re- 
mains of  others,  as  the  Italian  and 
French  from  the  Latin.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  Adelnng  and  Vater,  that 
the  total  number  of  languages  and 
dialects,  existing  and  which  have  exis- 
ted, is  about  3,000 :— 1000  in  Asia ; 
500  in  Europe;  300  in  Africa;  and 
1,200  in  America.     The  geographer 


pr-ij.l.i.'s  :.,.>■,;  f!i„w[i  thjl  tlu-rc 
uuiverjiil  dtliiiity  aiQOQi;  iliem ;  nhicti 
■Mrcelj  kppeu*  explicable  on  may 
other  bjpotbuuUivi  that  of  admitting 
fngmenti  of  «  priiiiM7  brnpuge  jei 
to  exit^  through  all  the  Ungnagei  ol 
the  old  and  new  woddtj  ererjirherB 
nidcndng  the  trathfolncn  of  the  In- 
■pired  Record,  concerning  a  formsr 
point  of  departure,  and  the  diviiion  of 
the  hnmaa  race  into  certain  great 
characleriilic  familici.  Liko  tboae 
groaped  but  diaanited  mauea,  which 
geologiita  coniider  aa  the  mini  of  ~ 
mer  mountaiDx,  we  lee  in  the  *bi 
dialect)  of  ibe  globe  the  wrecks  of  a 
rast  moDument  belonging  id  the  - 
cient  world.  The  nice  exaclnea 
their  tallies  in  manj  paru,  tbe  ^ 
of  limilar  appearance  which  maf  be 
traced  from  one  to  the  other,  thow 
that  Ihej  have  been  once  connected 
■o  ai  to  foria  a  whole ;  while  the  bold- 
neii  and  roaghnesa  of  ontlioe  at  the 

Kinti  of  aeparatioD  prore,  that  partlj 
■adden  diarapiioo,  and  panlj  bj 
gradDBl  devolntioD,  ibej  hare  been 
lirea  in  anoder.  Though  the  familiM 
of  oac  race  were  fint  scattered  and 
diTided  bj  the  confusion  of  longnes, 
jet,  in  order  to  ^ve  an  impetus  to 
tba^religionwhicbudesignedio  gather 
all  nations  into  the  kingdom  of  Qod, 
the  diKtplei  of  Christ  were  ■npemator' 


amoDK  the  Tuiks  of  the  i 
towns  bf  the  name  o[  " 
=the  Old  Castle. 

LAPIDOTH=tore*«s. ' 
of  Deborah.    (Jadg.iT.4 

LAFFING.  AmoDgthi 
piUK  or  throwing  watei  iai 
with  the  hand,  u  a  coun 
expedition*  wa^  oI  drii 
from  a  ttieam  orfonntuo, 
lest  of  dexteritj  in  Qi 
(Jndg.  Tii.  6,  6.) 

LAPWING.  The  Hi 
daiipA-ilA,  rendered  "  lap* 
■iicnateibeiiwpa;  a  beant 
clean  bird,  with  fawn  c( 
mage,  barred  with  black 
(Lev.  3ti.  19  ;  Dent.  iir.  1 

ZiASEA—tioKi/  nfion. 
time  citj  on  the  sonthc 
Crete,  about  five  milea  < 
Havens.  On  the  site  a  fe' 
tnarble  Greinan  centals  ] 
about.    (Acts,  xxvii.  8.) 

LASHA=cAa«iW,  or/ 
place  in  a  wild  ravine  on 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
called  Callirria,  and  eel 
its  warm  springs.  (Gen, 
few  rains  still  mark  the  ai' 
castle.  Mschienu,  was  sit 
the  fountaio*.  The  Zarka 
outlet  of  tbe  hot  stream  oJ 


LAS 


LAW 


LASHAKON.— See  Shabok. 
LATCHET.—See  Sandal. 
^  Latin.    The  language  of  the  an- 
^lem  Romans.    (John  xix.  20.) 
LATTICE.— See  Window. 
Laugh.    TMs  term  is  employed 
^o  denote  joy ;  (Gen.  xxi.  6 ;  Ps.  cxxvi. 
2  ;  Eccl.  ill.  4;  Luke  tL  21 ;)  mockerjr; 
C^enxTiiL  18;  Eccl.  ii.  2;  James  iv. 
^O  or  conscious  security.  (Job  v.  22.) 
^^en  used  concerning  God,  it  signi- 
"©«  that  Ho  disregards  the  person  or 
»«ibjecr.  (Ps.  ii.  4;  lix.8;  Prov.i.26.J 
LiAVER.    The  cir  cular  vessel  used 
™  the  tabernacle  service,  formed  of 
"*«   brass  mirrors  presented    by  the 
««vout  women.    The  water  was  used 
w    the   personal    ablutions    of   the 
Vnenxs,    (Ex.  XXX.  18—28;  xxxi.9; 
^'^▼ui.  8 ;  xl.  80—32.)    In  the  tem- 
P^  the  large  brazen  laver,  or  "molten 
5^**  was  made  partly  or  wholly  of 
~^  copper  which  had  been  captured 
nj  5)avid  from  Hadarezer,  king  of 
*^***h.    It  stood  on  twelve  oxen ;  and 
^^  capable  of  containing  8,000  baths 
«  22,500  gallons.    (2  Chron.  iv.  2— C.) 
,**^te  were  also  ten  smaller   brazen 
^  ^^rs,  on  wheels,  each  containing  40 
p^hsrrGOO  gallons.    The  water  of  the 
j^<irs  was  used  for  washing  the  flesh 
JJ.^he  Tictims  that  were  sacrificed.   (1 
J^^nps  vii.  27—39 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  8 ; 
^Ainpsxvi.  14,  17;  xxv.  13.) 
.  liAW.    This  ;term,  in  reference  to 
J^telligent  and  voluntary  agents,  may 
"6  defined  a  rule  of  conduct ;  but  in  re- 
ference to,  inanimate  objects,  it  denotes 
JOerely  a  mode  of  existence,  or  an  or- 
der of  sequence.     Laws  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  either  Divine  ox  Human: 
the  former  emanating  directly  from  the 
willofGod;  and  their  requirements  and 
lanctions  arc  not  the  dictates  of  the 
mere  or  sovereign  will  of  the  Deity, 
bnt  the  results  of  the  real  nature  of 
things  and  the  propriety  of  relations : 
the  latter  framed  by  men ;  though  they 
are  wise  and  safe  only  when  they  con- 
form to  the  Divine  law.     Over  the 
physicid  universe  God  rules  according 
tu  certain  fixed  principles,  some  of 
which  be  has  enabled  mortals  to  dis- 
cover; and  they  have  called  them  laws 
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ofnaturt,  or  physical  laws.  Over  the 
universe  of  intellectual  beings,  who  act 
from  volitions  and  are  governed  by 
motives,  He  rules  also  by  certain  fixeil 
principles ;  andthese  are  the  laws  of  the 
moral  world,  which  must  be  of  immu- 
table and  eternal  obligation.  Our 
knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from 
Himself ;  partly  as  He  has  implanted 
them  in  the  moral  instincts  of  our  na- 
ture, partly  as  He  has  made  them  dis- 
coverable by  our  reasoning  powers, 
and  partly  as  He  has  given  them  clear 
expression  by  the  voice  of  revelation. 
(Rom  ii.  14,  15.)  Of  universal  law. 
Hooker  has  well  said  :  "  Of  law  there 
can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that 
her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice 
the  harmonv  of  the  world ;  all  things  in 
heaven  and  in  earth  do  her  homage, 
the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and 
the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her 
power;  both  angels  and  men,  and 
creatures  of  what  condition  soever, 
though  each  in  different  sort  and  man- 
ner, yet  all,  with  uniform  consent,  ad- 
miring her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace 
and  joy," 

The  term   "  Law  "  also  designates 
the  book  of  the  law,  the  Pentateuch; 
(2  Kings  xiv.  6 ;  Josh  xxiv.  26 ;  Deut. 
xxviii.  61 ;  Matt.  xii.  5 ;  Luke  ii.  23 ;) 
**the  Law  and  the  Prophets ;"  (Matt. 
V.  17;  Luke  xvi.  16;  Acts  xiii.  15;) 
the  Old  Testament.  (John  x.  34 ;  xv. 
25 ;  compare  Ps.  xxxv.  19  ;  1  Cor.  xiv. 
21 ;  Isa.  xxviii.   11,   12.)    The  term 
"Law"  is  also  used  for  the  Mosaic 
code ;  (Deut.  i.  6 ;  iv.  44 ;  John  i.  17; 
vii.  19;   Matt,  v,  18;  xxii.  36;  Acts 
vii.  53 ;  Rom.  ii.  13 — 15 ;  Gal.  iii.  10— 
17 ;  1  Kings  ii.  3 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  25 ;) 
called  also  "the  Law  of  the  Lord." 
(Ps.  xix.  7 ;  xxxvii.  31 ;  Isa.  v.  24 ; 
Luke  ii.  39.)    The  Mosaic  code  con- 
stituted an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  for  it  enunciated  principles  for 
the  regulation  of  the  social  relations  of 
man  with  man,  and  also  for  his  civil  and 
political  rights  and  duties, — principles 
which  have  influenced  to  a  remarkable 
extent  the  subsequent  legislation  oC 
the  world. 

The  Mosaic  Law  consists  of  two  parts. 
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ontlbl  to  bsTE.  Tbis  law  still  remBiat, 
and  is  of  perpetual  obligation.  (Bom. 
iii.  31 ;  liii.  10 ;  1  Cor.  is.  20,  21 ;  Gal. 
T.  U;  Jamei  i,  25;  ii,  8-12.)  Onr 
Lord  ledncea  therc  precepti,  aod  0*617 
moral  injnnctioa  of  "the  lav  and  the 
propbeta"  to  two — "love  to  God,  and 
love  to  man;"  (Matt.  xiiL  36—40; 
Mark  xji.  29—33;)  and  the  Apoitle 
(till  farther  cantiacU  them  ioto  one — 
LoTB  to  all  with  whom  we  have  to  do, 
which  is  the  spirit  and  aoorce  o[  law, 
the  transcript  of  the  Divine  mind. 
(Rom.  xiii.  8—10  ;  Gal.  v.  14.) 

2.  That  part  of  tlie  Mosaic  instiln- 
tions,  which  contained  the  ritual  and 
ceremonial  enactmenls  piven  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  was  tjpical  and  pro- 
phetical, ha*  passed  awa}',  now  that 
the  mbstanee  of  which  it  was  hut  the 
ahadow  hoA  heen  made  known  \a  the 

Eerfect  work  of  our  Divine  Redeemer. 
a  His  (;racions  work  He  has  not  onlj 
■Blisfied  the  claims  of  Ibe  rialated  law, 
bet  "  fulfilled,"  i.  e.,^7/«f  upthef^and 
oatlina  of  the  ritual  dispensHtian,  which 
then  "  waxed  old  and  vantsbed  awav," 
and  was  absorbed  in  (he  glorious  dis- 
peDSBtion  of  the  Gospel,  rather  than 
formall;  abrogated.  (Matt.  v.  17.  IS; 
Luke  X.  26—28 ;  Acts  li.  16-21 ;  Heb. 

Tiii.   IS.) 


ptoiision  for  pardon. 
■o  depart  from  the  law;  : 
dene  under  the  operatio 
Bjstem — siDce  a  law  wlu( 
proTision  for  the  pardom 
and  permit!  them  to  escu 
bnrlesq  Dei  a  legislation.  . 
of  the  Mosaic  iostiEntioi 
was  to  produce  a  sense  o 
tion,  ''The  Scripture  hi 
all  under  sin."     (Gal.  ui. 

from  reliance  on  hnmaii 
nation,  andshalnptofaitl 
ing  merits  of  theltedeeini 
not  depend  upon  onr  obei 
law  for  justification,  but  01 
God,  lb  re  ugh  Christ,  inasm 
tians  are  freed  from  the  la 
ant  of  works;  butitisstil! 
and,  as  the  claim  of  God  n 
pie,  we  are  bound  to  it  as 
{Itom.  iT.  12—14;  ti.  H 
G.a.  ii.  19—31 ;  iii.  10— I 
The  term  "  I*w  "  is  1 
express  all  oowers  whicl 
human  mind,  restraining 
Bod  impelling  to  other  acti 
their  commands  be  or  be  i 
in  definite  forms.  So  in 
"  But  I  perceive  a  diffore 
members,  warnajc  sRaini 


LAW 


LEA 


in  o:jr  fallen  nature.     "Hut  the   "dif- 

^"rvnt   hnv "    -which    the  Apostle  per- 

'^eivei.  is  the  force  or  power  of  satun, 

^'►'itrring  against  the  law  of  the  mind, 

^^d  captivating  the  heart  to  the  law 

of  sin — to  the  evil  tendency  of  our  cor- 

^pt  appetites  and  passions.     So  the 

"law  of  the  Spirit  of  life,"  is  the  in- 

"J^'ince  of  sovereign  i^ace,  delivering 

yie  believer  from  the  power  of  sin  and 

^^ath.    (Rom.  viii.  2.)    The  power  of 

Y^^K  is  called  the  "law  of   faith;" 

(Rom.  iii.    27;)    the    enjoyment    of 

spiritual  freedom  is  called  the  "law 

iyiberty.  (James  i.  25;  ii.  12.)    The 

law  of  love"  is  the  influence  of  "that 

i?je  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Ifcw." 

v^tom.  xiu.   10.)    The  terms   "law," 

^^'i  '*law  of  Christ,"  designate  the 

^fluence  of  the  precepts  of  the  Chris- 

^an  religion.    (Rom.  xiii.  9,  10 ;  Gal. 

^  2;  y.  23;  James  iv.  11.) 

I«AWTERS.— See  Doctor  op  the 

Laying  on  of  hands.— See 

Ohdain. 

l\Z/LliUS=GodishtsheIp.  1.  The 
brother  of  Mary  and  Martha  of  Bet^- 
Anj.  who  was  raised  bv  Jesus  from  the 
Qead.    The  wealth  and  social  position 
of  the  family  appear  to  have  been 
tbovc  the  average.    It  is  not  improb> 
Able  that  Lazarus  was    the  "young 
rnlcr"  "that  had  great  possessions," 
of  whom  it  is  said,  "  Jesus,  beholding 
Mm,  loved  him,"  which  is  used  of  no 
one    in    the    Gospel  history,  save  of 
John,  and  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters. 
(Mat.  xix.  16—22 ;  Mark  x.  17—22 ; 
Luke  xviii.  18—23;  x.  38— 42;  John 
XL  1—43;  xii.  1—17.)    2.  The  poor 
Bian  named  in  our  Lord's  parable,  in 
which  is  illustrated  the  retributions  of 
eternity.    (Luke  xvi  20 — 25.) 
.     LEAD.    This  metal  is  widely  dif- 
fused ;  and  was  employed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians chiefly  as  an  alloy  with  more 
precious  metals.  Portions  of  lead  have 
also  been  found  in  the  Assyrian  ruins. 
(Ex.  XV.  10 ;  Job  xix.  23, 24.)    It  was 
Also   used    for  purifying  silver,   and 
other  metals.    (Jer  vL  29.)    The  He- 
brews appear  to  have  obtained  lead, 
and    other    metals,    from    Tarshish; 
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(E/.ek.  xxvii.  12  :)  and  probaltly  from 
the  Kixyptians,  who  may  have  ol)taine(l 
iu  from  the  iiioimtains  ou  both  sides  of 
tlie  Ked  Sea.  It  wus  used  for  writin«: 
tablets,  and  perhaps  for  lillinpr  the  let- 
ters inscribed  upon  stone;  (Job  xix. 
23,  24;)  also  for  leaden  weights; 
(Zech.  V.  7,  8;  Am.  vii.  7,  8;)  and  a 
plummet  for  taking  soundings  at  Sea 
is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  28. — See 
Tin. 

LEAF.  Leaves  are  the  organs  of 
respiration  and  inhalation  in  plants. 
Their  flourishing  and  their  decay,  their 
restoration  and  their  fragility,  furnish 
the  subjects  of  numerous  allusions  of 
great  force  and  beauty.  (Lev.  xxvL 
36;  Isa.  i.  30;  xxxiv.  4;  Jer.  viii.  13; 
Ezek.  xvii.  9;  Dan.  iv.  12,  14,  21; 
Mark  xi.  13;  xiii.  28;  Rev.  xxii.  2.) 
The  fresh  colour  of  the  leaf  of  a  tree 
is  the  symbol  of  prosperity  ;  (Ps.  i.  3 ; 
Jer.  xvii.  8 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  12;)  and  a 
faded  leaf  is  the  emblem  of  adversity 
and  decay.  (Job  xiii.  25 ;  Isa.  Ixiv,  6.) 
The  medicinal  virtues  of  leaves  are 
also  alluded  to.  (Ezek.  xlvii.  12  ;  Kev. 
xxii.  2.) 

LEAGUE.  Lest  the  Hebrews 
should  be  seduced  to  a  defection  from 
Jehovah  their  King,  they  were  in- 
dividually debarred  from  any  close 
intimacy  with  idolatrous  nations  ;  yet 
nationally  they  were  permitted  to 
form  treaties  with  Gentile  States, 
with  the  following  exceptions :  The 
Canaanites  including  the  Philistines; 
(Ex.  xxiii.  32,  33;  xxxiv.  12— IG  ; 
Deut.  vii.  1 — II;  xx.  1 — 18;)  the 
Amalckitcs,  or  Canaanites  of  Arabia; 
(Ex.  xvii.  8,  14;  Deut.  xxv.  17-19; 
Judg.  vi.  8 — 5;  1  Sam.  xv.  1 — 33; 
xxvii.  8,  9  ;  xxx.  1,  17,  18  ;)  the  Moab- 
ites  and  Ammonites,  (Deut.  ii.  9 — 19 ; 
xxiii.  3—6;  Judg.  iii.  12—30  ;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  47  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  2 ;  xii.  26.)  The 
Midianites  acted  in  so  hostile  a  man- 
ner, that  no  permanent  peace  could 
be  preserved  with  them.  (Judg.l — 40 ; 
vii.  1 — 25 ;  viii.  1 — 21.)  It  was,  how- 
ever, expressly  enacted,  that  the  Edom- 
ites,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  in  the  * 
tenth  generation,  might  be  admitted 
to   citizenship.     (Num.  xx.   14 — 21  ;• 


hiie  emplojeJ  lbs  bars  t-i  ibe  lAi.f iw- 
wood  in  unnicg,  and  tfae  pcriplaca 
■eomooe,  which  groin  neai  the  Bed 
Sea.  Leuher  *■*  ased  lor  corering 
Iha  frunevork  of  var-chariou ;  uid 
in  the  mannfactDre  of  leather  thongi, 
which  were  twisted  inio  topes,  or  cablet. 
Tbej  lometiinei  coTeml  the  wo^d  of 
their  harps  with  colonreJ  morocco ; 
ihVT  ilso  made  hollies,  quivers,  and 
poaches  ot  differeoi  coloma,  and  orna- 
menis,  c^p^  aprons,  shields,  eir.,  of 
leather.  It  was  exlentiTelj  used  bj 
the  fhocmakeri  in  saadal-making,  etc., 
as  appsan  from  the  monuments,  and 
bj  ihe  cnriODS  displaj  of  shoes  and 
half-boots,  resembling;  those  of  modem 
mannfacture,  in  the  British  Mnseom. 
Girdles  were  frequently  made  o(  lea- 
ther.   (3  Kinfw  i.  8  ;  Maiu  iii.  *.) 

LEAVEN.  TbemassofBODrdouRb. 
lued  to  produce  fermenlatiou  in  tlie 
making  ol  bread.  For  ihii  purpose 
the  lees  of  wine  were  aometimea  used 
u  we  nse  yeast.  The  Hebrew  word 
seor  is  correctly  rendered  "learen;" 
<Ex.xii.  la,  19;  xiii.  T;  Lev.  ii.  11;} 
..       ..,  ■    ■       H  f 


.:  1.   V.  -A.   V.i:    Nil! 

..i.-s.  ^l.u.  ■H.')  lieiicii 
used  iropicall}'  for  corrup 
doctrine,  etc  (Uatt.  xri. 
TiiL  IS ;  Lake  xii.  1 ;  1  ' 
QaL  S,  9.)  The  diHotJ 
learen.  and  its  qnickenini 
iag  inflaenee  on  lliat  wtui 
presents  the  prograMJTA 
the  gospel  opon  the  hum 
(Mail.  xiii.  33:  Lnke  zi 

KssOTEH. 

J.EBASAE.  =  daKMl» 

Neihlnim.  rEEraii.45; 
LEBANON  =  idAi(u 
munroiM.  A  celeb  raiec 
range  in  the  north  of  Fali 
probably  derived  its  aai 
snotD  apon  its  sammit.  Tat 
nhiteoess  of  ill  Umestoc 
in  most  countries,  the  n 
highest  moanlaiiu, — the 
Alps,  Mont  Blanc,  Ben  1 
don,  and  Sierra  Nerada,  b 
meaning,  they  are  all  ichi 
The  range  of^Lebanon  is 
chain  of  mountains,  whic 
off  from  the  great  ran 
Minor,  extends  from  no 
with  alight inierrnptiDnsa 
eleiations,  through  all  Syr 
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plain  of  Phcnicia,  nowhere  more  than 
tvo  miles  wide,  is  often  interrupted 
by  the  rocky  spurs — "  the   roots  of 
liebanon" — ^that  dip  into  the  Sea.  (Hos. 
xir.  5.)    The  range  consists  of  two 
loftj  and  nearly  parallel  ridges,  of 
which  the  western  one  is  called  **  Le- 
^non,"  also  Jehd  'd-Ghurhy  =  "  the 
^estem    mountain."      The    eastern 
ridpe  bears  the  name  of  '*  Anti-Leban- 
on," or  Lebanon  "towards  the  sun 
lisiog;"  (Josh.  xiii.  5 ;)  and  in  its  high 
■oathem  part,  that  of  Hermon.    The 
^hole  eastern  ridge  is  called  by  the 
•Arabs    Jtbtl    esh-Shtrkiyek  =  *£ast 
BOQotain ;'  while  its  southern  part  or 
Hermon,  as  haying  upon  it  ice  in  its 
^Tines  for  a  great  part  of  the  summer, 
**kcs   the    name    of   Jebel  et'Telj= 
'Sqow  mountain ;'  but  more  commonly 
that  of  Je^/  esh- Sheikh = *  Prince  moun- 
tiin/    The  mighty  wall  of  Lebanon 
lises  in  indiscribablo  majesty  to  an 
-tverage  elevation  of  6,000  to  8,000 
feet ;  the  loftiest  peak,  Dahar  el-Kudib^ 
liscs  to  10,151  feet.    The  main  ridges 
^f  the  range  are  compo&ed  of  Jura 
limestone,   with,    in   many  places,  a 
more  recent  whitish  limestone  over  it; 
ttd  broad  belts  of  soft,  friable,  red 
undstone,  of  a  later  formation,  largely 
impregnated  with  iron,  extend  along 
tbe  slopes.    Basalt  and  other  igneous 
rocks  appear  south  and  east  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee,  and  lie  scattered  over  part  of 
the  Uauran.    Lron  and  thin  seams  of 
coal  are  fonnd  in  some  parts  of  the 
ztnge.    The  western  side  of  the  moun- 
tain is  severed  by  deep  wild  ravines, 
fonning  the  beds  of  mountain  torrents ; 
one  of  them,  the  deep  chasm  of  the 
litany,  drains  the  Buka*a,  and  the 
river  enters  the  Mediterranean  five 
miles  north  of  Tyre.     The  eastern  de- 
clivity of  Anti-Lebanon  is  less  steep. 
Bat  the  outward  declivities  of  both 
the  ranges  have  numerous  villages,  and 
scores  of  convents  are  seen  perched  on 
the  ragged  ridges.    The  line  of  culti- 
vation runs  along  at  the  height  of  about 
€000  feet;  and  on  the  lower  rugged 
parts,  often  on  terraces  built  up  with 
irreat  labour,  and  covered  with  soil. 
Tlic  eastern  and  the  western  mountains 
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with  the  long  fertile  valley  of  the  Bu- 
ka'a,  from  five  to  eight  miles  wide, 
anciently  called  Coelc-SyricL,  inclosed 
between  them,  snstain  a  teeming  pop- 
ulation. Excepi-  a  few  Muslims,  the 
population  is  made  up  of  Christiana 
and  Druses  ;  the  latter  constituting 
perhaps  one  third  part  of  the  whole ; 
the  former  embracing  more  or  less  of 
all  the  various  sects  fonnd  within  the 
limits  of  Syria  and  Palescine ;  but  the 
most  numerous  are  the  Maronitcs,  who 
are  zealous  Komanists.  All  the  inhab- 
itants are  Arabs;  they  are  an  active 
and  laborious  race ;  many  of  them  are 
employed  in  weaving  silk,  woollen  gar- 
ments, cotton  stuffs,  and  dyeing;  and 
in  raising  corn,  wine,  tobacco,  cotton, 
hemp,  indigo,  and  sugar.  Exorbitant 
taxes,  are,  however,  a  great  hinderance 
to  industry.  On  the  mountains,  wolves, 
leopards  or  panthers,  jackals,  hyenas, 
and  a  small  species  of  bear,  are  fre- 
quently met  with ;  also  antelopes,  roe- 
bucks, wild  goats,  mountain  sheep,  and 
birds  of  prey  are  numerous.  Lebanon, 
with  its  cedars,  oaks,  pines,  mulberries, 
figs,  vines,  olives,  and  shrubs  and  plants 
yielding  fragrant  odours,  was  the  great 
scource  of  imagery  to  the  Hebrew 
poets ;  and  they  were  not  slow  to  im- 
prove it.  (Deut.  iii.  25  ;  Sol.  Song  iv. 
11  ;  Isa.  Ix.  13 ;  Hos.  xiv.  6—7.)  The 
amphitheatre  in  which  the  cedars  aro 
situated  is  more  than  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Sea ;  and  the  loftiest 
ridges  of  Lebanon  are  partly  covered 
with  snow  throughout  the  summer. 
On  the  sides  of  the  mountain  too  are 
still  found  the  moss-grown  ruins  of 
heathen  temples,  of  which  history  has 
preserved  no  record ;  but  which,  in 
their  rude  though  massive  architecture, 
evince  an  origin  coeval  Vith  the  mighti- 
er wonders  of  Ba'albeck.  The  Sublime 
Porte  has  divided  the  government  of 
the  ^fountain ;  and  allowed  each  party 
to  select  its  own  head,  to  govern  each 
according  to  its  own  customs,  subject 
directly  ro  the  Turkish  power.  At 
Deir  d-Kamr^  a  beautiful  little  town, 
on  the  side  of  a  wild  glen,  inhabited 
exclusively  by  Christiaus,  a  most  fear- 
ful trugciiy  was  enacted  in  1860,   by 


the  DrnMt,  who  in  one  dnj  musacred 
tweWe  handred  men.  Tbe  American 
Miuionuira  have  ettabliihed  tuTeral 
■chooli  Binong  the  people  of  Lebanon ; 

and  for  some  years  pasi,  pleaiing  SDC- 
eess  bas  attended  Iheir  efforts  in  the 

LEBAOTH.— See  BBin-Binsi. 

LEBB^US^Sec  Jude. 

LEBONAH=/raBfa*«efB«.  A  ci^ 
between  Bethel  and  Shechem.  (Jndg. 
Xii.  19.)  Ic  is  now  called  Labban ; 
aod  in  the  rocks  above  it  are  excavated 

LECAH^a  gning,  jaurnev.  A  place 
inJudah.    (iChron.  iy.  21.J 

LEEK.  The  Hebrew  word  Md 
rendered  "leeks,"  (Kum.  xviii.  5,) 
"grass,"  (1  Kings  xviii.  5;  Job  xl. 
IS;  Ps.civ.  H,>and  "herb." (Job  viii. 
12.)  Rtnerally  HnniSes/oorf/ar  cattit, 
/adder.  It  is  supposed  to  designate 
the  trigoatliaftrnuia  Gracian  or  fenn- 
giec ;  an  annnal  plant,  known  in  Egypt 
nndei  (he  name  of  hellieh,  very  much 
resembling  clover.  This  vegelable, 
when  fresh  and  vounp,  is  tied  up  in 
large  bnnvhcs.  which  the  inhabitants 
eagerly  pnrcbate  at  a  low  price,  and 
which  ihey  eat  with  an  incredible 
grcedinc9!>.  without  any  kind  of  sea- 
■oDing.     It  is  also   relished   by  the 

LEES.  The  Hebrew  word  sliema- 
rim,  readereil  "lees,"  properly  signfies 
pratned,  and  refers  (o  the  Ices  of 
wine,  ibe  dregs,  and  also  to  wine  pre- 
aeTvcilanthelces,by  which  the  strength 
itiid  ftiivouT  of  the  old  and  best  wine 
mas  preserved.  (Isa.  xxv.  6.)  The 
term  "  lees"  may  also  have  been  nsed 
to  designate  akindof  preserveii  of  fruit, 
esteemed  as  a  luxury  by  the  U>  hiews. 
To  "  settle  upon  one's  lees"  signitics  lo 
be  on  guard,  t.  s.,  to  maintain  the  pos- 
ition. (Jcr.  xlviii.  11 ;  Zeph.  i.  Yl ;  Ps. 
Ixxv.  9.)— Sea  Wise. 

LEGION.  The  chief  snbdivisioD 
of  the  lioman  armv,  which  originally 
contained  3,000  intantry.  In  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  consisted  of  about  G,000 
men  if  all  arms,  with  300  horsemen, 
as  the  regular  complement.  Each 
legion  wns  divided  into  (en  cohortt,  or 


LEO 

rcgimcnti.cach  cohortinto  three  mut 
l-h-i  at  bands,  anii  each  maniple  ("^ 

moil  each.  Tbc  term  "legion"  \%vt»& 
liFrnnindcfinitclv  great  number.  (Mut 
\\vi.     53;     Mart   v.     !)— la;    Lak» 

I'.KliABIM.— See  Lini*. 

I.EHI  =  /'iio  Ixint.  Adi«Tictonlb« 
borilcrsofriiilialia.WTittenfullj'K""- 
ath-I.ehi"=Aei>iS(  or  kiU  of  He  fl*- 
'-!/.-.  i,Judg.  xr.  0 — 13.)  At  this  pl»M 
^im<ioD  slew  a  thousand  I'biliiUiiei 
v/i'.h  a  new  or  iuoi«t  Jaw-bons  at  •> 
a°5.  Near  the  scene  of  action,  "God 
rls>-e  an  hollow  place  that  wis  in  Uw 
jdiv — properly  in  Lebi,  as  in  the  att- 
\f\Ti — and  there  came  water  ihercoaL 
jindfromlhefountain  Samsoa  qncni  iiti 
h\t  ihirtt.  Some  identify  it  with  iir't- 
{.iLii/rh,  a  village  near  the  nppai  Btsli' 
liiinin. — See  Eu-I1akkosb. 

LEMUEL  =  created   a/  God.     A 
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LEND.— See  Pledob. 

LEKTILEf..  ThcHchrewwonloj*!- 
i/mii,  rendereti  "lenlilel,"  denotes  the 
Frruni  lens,  a  kind  of  poise  resemblisf 
small  beans,  called  bj  (he  Arabs  luiu- 
They  are  dressed  in  the  same  manner 
ii.<  beans,  dissolving  easily  into  a  maUi 
and  making  a  pottage  of  a  red  or  CJH* 
I'oUtc  colour,  maeh  esteemed  in  Egvpl 
npiii  wcBtcmAaia.  (Gen.  xit.39— 3t-, 
■J.  S.I10.  xvii.  yS|  xxviii.  11.)  Tbey  wet* 
'ict-.isioually  used  in  bread.  (EicL 
IV.  y,j 

LEOPARD,  The  Hebrew  word 
ncin;fir  signiliea  aprrlliil^  iptckltd,  hen(« 
used  as  (he  name  of  the  "  ieopai^"  at 
piinOirr,  a  Horeo  animal  of  the  [eliM 
aeiifis  \  whose  hide  is  of  n  Tcllu»i<b 
ri'loar,  thickly  and  beautifully  dulldl 
"ilh  black  spots.  Leopards  are  still 
seen  in  Lehauon,  and  other  monnliiin' 
of  Syria.  (Sol.  Song  i>.  8.)  The  Sni»a 
leopnril  is  considerahlv  below  (he 
smture  of  the  lioness,  hut  Tery  heavy 
in  proportion  to  iu  hulk.  The  pro- 
pheis  allnile  to  its  manner  of  walehing 
foritsprey;(.ler.  v.  6;  Hof.  xjii,  ;:) 
iLs  llectncss  ;  (Uab.  i.  B;)  its  fierccnex 
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md  cmelty.  (Tsa.  xi.  6.)  The  "leo- 
>ard''  is  the  symbol  of  Alexander  and 
he  Greek  empire ;  the  **  four  heads" 
lenoting  dominion  in  the  four  quarters 
»f  the  world.    (Dan.  vii.  6.) 

LiEPROSY.  A  cataneoos  disease, 
»f  which  th^re  seems  to  have  been 
everal  varieties,  which  were  prevalent 
kiDong  the  Hebrews.  It  was  found  in 
heir  persons — in  their  garments, — in 
he  warp  and  in  the  woof — in  the  skins 
»f  animals — ^in  the  mortar,  and  even 
111  the  stones  of  their  houses.  The 
predominent  form  was  the  appearance 
of  large  white  spots,  which  covered 
either  the  entire  body,  or  a  large  por- 
tfon  of  its  surface.  Hence  the  expres- 
sion, "  a  leper  white  as  snow."  (Ex. 
ir.  6 ;  2  Kings  v.  1,  27.)  This  form  of 
the  disease  is  called  the  whitt'leproxy, 
and  also  lepra  Mosaica.  The  Mosaic 
code  prescribed  no  natural  remedy  for 
the  cure  of  this  disease ;  but  required 
the  afifccted  person  to  appear  before 
the  priest,  who  should  judge  of  his 
leprosy ;  if  it  appeared  a  real  leprosy, 
he  separated  the  leper  from  the  com- 
pany of  mankind.  Certain  sacrifices 
and  particular  ceremonies  were  ap- 
pointed ((ff  the  purification  of  a  leper 
and  for  restoring  him  to  society.  (Lev. 
xiii.  1 — 46  ;  xiv.  1 — 32.)  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  leprosy,  like  some  other 
skin  diseases,  was  contageous ;  hence 
the  exclusion  of  the  leper  from  society 
for  sanitary  reasons.  It  was  sometimes 
inflicted  as  a  judgement;  as  in  the  case 
of  Miriam ;  (Num.  xii.  10 ;)  Gehasi, 
(2  Kings  V.  27 ;)  and  Uzziah.  (2  Chron. 
3LXvi.  16 — 23.)  Dr.  Robinson,  when 
at  Jerusalem,  saw  some  miserable 
hovels,  inhabited  by  persons  called 
leprous.  He  says,  "whether  their 
disease  is  or  is  not  the  leprosy  of 
Scripture,  I  am  unable  to  affirm  ;  the 
symptoms  described  to  us  were  similar 
to  those  of  elephantiasis.  At  any  rate 
they  are  pitiable  objects,  and  miserable 
outcasts  from  society.  They  all  live 
here  together,  and  intermarry  only 
with  each  other.  The  children  are 
said  to  be  healthy  until  the  age  of 
puberty  or  later;  when  the  disease 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  finger,  on 
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the  nose,  or  in  some  like  part  of  the 
body,  and  gradually  increases  so  long 
as  the  victim  survives.  They  were 
said  often  to  live  to  the  age  of  forty 
or  fifty  years."  This  was  probably  a 
form  of  the  elephantiasisj  which  is  pre- 
valent in  modem  Syria,  and  widely 
dififerent  from  the  leprosy  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  crowd  of 
beggars  seen  near  Jerusalem  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  who  held  up  their  handless 
arms — "sans  eyes,  sans  nose,  sans 
hair,  sans  everything,"  were  afflicted 
with  this  loathsome  and  appalling 
malady.  He  says,  "  The  *  scab*  comes 
on  by  degrees  in  different  parts  of  the 
body ;  the  hair  falls  from  the  head  and 
eyebrows ;  the  nails  loosen,  decay,  and 
drop  off ;  joint  after  joint  of  the  .fin- 
gers and  toes  shrink  up,  and  slowly  fall 
away.  The  gums  are  absorbed,  and 
the  teeth  disappear.  The  nose,  the 
eyes,  the  tongue,  and  the  palate  are 
slowly  consumed,  and,  finally,  the 
wretched  victim  sinks  into  the  earth 
and  disappears,  while  medicine  has  no 
power  to  stay  the  ravages  of  this  fell 
disease,  or  even  to  mitigate  sensibly 
its  tortures."  Among  other  miracles, 
the  Redeemer  cleansed  lepers.  (Matt, 
viii.  3;  Mark  i.  42;  Luke  v.  12,  13.) 
The  leprosy  in  clothes  may  have  been 
a  sort  of  mould  or  fungus,  corrupting 
the  air ;  or  probably  an  acarus  which 
fretted  the  garment,  and  was  contagi- 
ous. (Lev.  xiii.  47 — 59.)  The  leprosy 
of  houses  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  an  incrnstation  of  mural  salt, 
which  injured  the  walls,  and  is  injurious 
to  health.  Others  think  that  it  was 
the  presence  of  animalculoe,  which 
fastened  on  the  wall,  especially  if  the 
cement  was  mixed  with  sizing,  as  is 
now  done,  or  other  gelatinous  or  ani- 
mal glues.  It  was  undoubtedly  con- 
tagious and  detrimental  to  health. 
(Lev.  xiv.  34—38.) 

LESHEM.— See  Laish. 

LETHECH.  This  Hebrew  word, 
rendered  *'  an  half  homer,"  occurs  in 
the  margin  of  Hos.  iii.  2;  and  signifies 
a  measure  for  grain. 

LETTER.  Epistolary  correspon- 
dence was  practised  in  periods  of  the 
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most  remote  antiqoitj.  Letter-writ- 
ing is  noticed  bj  Hoiner,  and  bj  Eari- 
pedes  as  common  in  their  day.  (Iliady 
t,  168—9;  ffec, 856; Iph.  i. 85; mmfiL 
85.  6.)  The  letters  were  probably  in 
the  form  of  rolls,  and  were  often  sent 
open ;  sometimes  they  were  enclosed 
in  a  purse  or  bag.  (2  Sam.  xL  14, 15; 
Ezra  viL  11 ;  Neh.  yi.  5.) 

LETTERS.— See  Writing. 

LETUSHIM  =  Aa»imerea,  or  shar- 
pened. An  Arbian  tribe  descended 
from  Dedan.    (Gen.  xxy.  3.) 

LEUMMIM=/7eo/9/es,  nations.  An 
Arabian  tribe  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  AUumiaotai  of  Ptolemy. 
(Gen.  xxy.  8.) 

'LEYI=a  joining,  1.  The  third  son 
of  Jacob  and  Leah.  He  participated 
with  Simeon,  in  the  reyenge  against 
the  Shechemites,  which  occasioned  the 
prophetic  denunciation  of  Jacob,  that 
his  posterity  should  be  scattered  oyer 
all  Israel.  However,  the  Levites  were 
not  the  worse  provided  for.  (Gen. 
xxix.  34 ;  xxxiy.  25  ;  xlix.  5  —7.)  2. — 
See  Matthew. 

LEVIATHAN  =  the  wreathed  or 
twisted  animaL  This  Hebrew  word, 
rendered  '*  mourning,"  in  the  margin 
leviathan^  (Job  iii.  8,)  evidently  design 
nates  the  crocodile.  So  also,  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
14  ;  civ.  2G ;  Isa.  xxvii.  21,  would  seem 
to  refer  to  this  saurian.  In  Job  xli. 
1 — 34,  the  general  description  of  the 
leviathan  agrees  well  with  thecrocodile. 
These  animals  are  found  in  the  Nile, 
and  other  rivers  of  Africa;  and  also  in 
the  southern  rivers  of  America,  and 
are  usually  called  alligators.  The 
crocodile  sometimes  reaches  thirty  feet 
in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to 
the  end  of  the  tail ;  though  its  most 
usual  length  is  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet.  It  is  endowed  with  great 
strength  ;  and  the  armour,  with  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  covered, 
may  be  numbered  among  the  most 
elaborate  pieces  of  nature's  nicclianism. 
A  musket  ball  will  penetrate  the  skin 
under  the  belly  and  destroy  it. 

LEVITES.      The   descendants    of 
Levi,  through  his  sons  Gershon,  Ko- 
hath,  and  Mcrari,  who  were  chosen  by 
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God  instead  of  the  fint-bom  of  M 
Hebrew!,  for  the  senricesof  thetilM^ 
nacle  and  temple.    While  the  loei  <  ^ 
Leyi  generaUy  were  to  ]»erfoni 
erons  genrioet^  neeeaterr  to  the', 
rites  of  religion,  and  therefoie' 
priests  in  the  wider  sense  ni  the 
it  was  only  **  the  seed  of  Aarini 
priest  that  should  oome  nigh,  to 
sent  the  ofiferinss  of  tiie  Lord 
by  fire."     The  high  priest 
the  highest  offiee  in  ihe  tribe, 
ranked  as  the  head  of  both  yneM 
and  Leyites.  (Nam.  iiL  1 — 51 ;  ir.  l-*f 
-49.)    The  senrices  of  the  Levites 
exacted   from   the   thirtieth  to 
fiftieth  year  of  their  age;  hot 
commenced  the  less  difficnlt  dntiti^ 
twenty-fiye,  and  even  twenty  yesn 
age.     (Nam.  iy.  3;   TiiL  24,  ^f^ 
Chron.  xxiii.  24,   27;  Exra  iii. 
They  were  divided  into  classes ; 
class  waited  by  tarns,  weekly  in 
temple.    (1  Chron.  xxiii.  1 — 32; 
1—31 ;  xxvi.  17—20 ;  2  Chron.  xi 
4 — 8.)    As  the  priests  and  Levitesj 
no  proper  inheritance  in  the  land,  '^ 
assigned    for  their  habitation 
eight  cities,  with  their  suburbs.  (Ni 
iii.  1 — 15;  xxxy.2;  Josh.  xx.  7,9;  xtt| 
1—42.^      And    their    felloVci 
were  bound  to  provide  for  them 
tithes,  first- fruit  offerings,  and 
of  beasts  sacrificed.    (Dent:  xviii  1" 
8 ;   xxvi.  12,    13.)    Special  lil 
and  charity  to  the  Levites  are  st 
enjoined  by  Moses.    (Dent.  xiL 
19 ;  xiv.  27—29.)    In  return  for  tiMli 
contributions,  the  Levites  were  to  |li 
the   judges   and   magistrates  of  li|| 
land,   in  both  an   ecclesiasticsl  ui^ 
civil  respect.    They  did  not  go  roosi 
and  preach  and  teach  in  a  public  dP 
pacity  ;   but  it  was  their  business  10 
settle  and  adjudicate  all  controvsnisi 
between  man  and  man;  to  dedtf* 
the  law  in  all  cases  of  trespass  or  iS' 
jury;    to  decide  all  dubious  cases  «l^ 
conscience   about   rites  and  cereaHh 
nies ;  to  give  counsel,  whenever  sske4r 
about    anything   which   pertained  ti 
duty ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  perform  tfal 
office  of  judges  and  of  religions  sxA 
civil   monitors.    (Dent.  xvii.  8 — 10 » 
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:^:^xiv.  8  ;  Lev.  x.  10,  11 ;  2  Climn.  xix. 
^  —  11:    E/.ck.    >:liv.  23—31;  Mai.   ii. 
'*■)     The  Levites  are  seldom  mcntion- 
^^  ia  the  New  Testament ;  and  when 
^he  Tinine  does  occur  it  as  the  type  of 
*  formal,  heartless  worship,  without 
^^pathy  and  without  love.   (Luke  x. 
^)     The  mention  of  a  Levite  from 
Cyprus  shows,  that  the  changes  of  the 
previous  centory  had  carried  indiyid- 
^*^  of  that  tribe  also  into  "the  disper- 
sion amonj;  the  Gentiles."  (Acts  iv.  36.) 
LE  VlTICUS=rcfatin^  to  the  Levites. 
*Jo  third  book  written  by  Moses ;  and 
-^^uently   cited    as    his  production. 
W.  xl.  17;  Num.  i.  L)    It  is  divided 
™to  four  principal  sections:    1.  The 
«W8  concerning  the  various  sacrifices. 
^  ^he  institution  of  the  priesthood, 
*&<ithe  consecration  of  the  high  priests. 
^*  The  laws  concerning  the  various 
purifications.    4.  The  laws  concerning 
^uo  sacred  festivals,  etc.    It  contains, 
•J«o,  many  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
f       tiril  department  of  the  government 
^fti  to  be  administered,  besides  many 
remarkable  prophecies.    The  general 
'design  of  the  book  of  Leviticus  is  to 
make  known  to  the  Hebrews  the  Levi- 
tical  laws,  sacrifices,  rites,  and  ordin- 
ances ;  and  by  those  "shadows  of  good 
things  to  come**  to  lead  the  Hebrews  to 
the  hope  of  the  Messiah ;  (Gal.  iii.  4 ; 
Hcb.  X.  1 ;)  to  regulate  the  national 
life  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  conse- 
crate the  whole  nation  to  God.  (1  Pet. 
ii  9.)    And  it  would  appear,  from  the 
argument  of  Paul,  that  the  Hebrews 
had  some  id6a  of  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  these  various  institutions.    (1  Cor. 
X.  1 — 4.)    Numerous  passages  of  the 
New    Testament,    especially    in    the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  explained 
by   reference  to  this  book;   in  fact, 
they    would    be   scarcely   intelligible 
without  it. 

LIBERTINES.  These  were  pro- 
bably Jews,  who  having  been  carried 
as  captives  to  Rome,  and  there  /reed 
by  their  masters,  had  settled  down  as 
residents  in  that  city,  as  Roman /rcee/- 
nun;  but  not  possessing  fully  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Many  of  them 
were  accustomed  to  visit  Jerusalem. 
4GL 


(Acts  vi.  II.)  Instciulof  "Libertines," 
soni;j  would  read  "Libyans,"  an  Afri- 
can peo])b.',  like  the  Cyrenians  and 
Alexandrians. — See  Fkpjedom. 

LilBSAll=iwhiteness,  clearness,  1, 
A  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah ;  an- 
ciently the  seat  of  a  Canaanitish 
king.  (Josh.  x.  29—31;  xii.  15;  xv. 
42;  xxi.  13;  1  Chron.  vi.  67.)  Its 
inhabitants  revolted  from  king  Joram. 
(2  Kings  viii.  22;  2  Chron.  xxi.  10.) 
In  the  time  of  Hezekiah  the  Assyrian 
king  Sennacherib  warred  against  Lib- 
nah ;  and  before  this  city  he  sustained 
that  dreadful  stroke,  by  the  immodi- 
ate  judgment  of  God,  which  obliged 
him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  to 
his  own  country.  (2  Kings  xix.  8 ; 
Isa.  xxxvii.  8.)  Van  de  Vclde  fixes 
the  site  of  Libnah  at  the  Tel,  near  the 
village  of  Arak  el  Menshie/i,  between 
Makkedah  and  Lachisb,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Beit  Jibrin.  There  are  ancient 
ruins  on  the  Tel,  which  show  that  it 
was  once  a  plnce  of  strength.  2.  A 
station  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  wilder- 
ness.   (Num.  xxxiii.  20.) 

LIBNATH  =  clear,  transpatent.  A 
small  stream  or  river,  called  more  fully 
"Shihor-Libnath"  =  stream  or  river 
LibnattL,  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
Asher,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Sea,  between  Carmcl  and  Dor.  (Josh, 
xix.  26.) 

LIBNI=ir/u7c.  1.  A  son  of  Gershon; 
(Ex.  vi.  17 ;  Num.  iii.  18 ;)  his  descend 
unts  were  called  **Libnites."  (Num.  iii. 
21 ;  xxvi.  58.)     2.  A  son  of  Mahli,  a 
Merarite.    (1  Chron.  vi.  29.) 

LIBYA  =  a  dry  or  thirst  if  region. 
This  name,  in  its  widest  sense,  was 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  whole 
of  Africa.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the 
*'Lehabim"=y?a/«C'S  or  fien/^  (Gen.  x. 
13,)  the  "Lubims,"  (2  Chion.  xii.  3; 
xvi.  8,)  the  **Lubim."  (Nah.  iii.  9,)  and 
the  "Libyans,"  (Dan.  xi.  43,)  were 
properly  considered  a  people  of  Egyp- 
tian origin.  "Phut,"  which  designates 
another  people,  is  also  incorrectly 
rendered  "  Libyans."  The  Libyans 
were  evidently  the  same  as  the  ^iebu 
or  Labu  of  the  ancient  inscriptions. 
Properly  Libya  was  a  region  uf  northern 


LTH 

objeeM  in  nature,  ii  ths  flower  aUndad  I 
to  in  Bol.  SOQR  ii.  1,  2  ;  Hoi.  xir.  fi  ; 
UMt.  Ti.  28,  29.    Othen  hare  con- 

■idsTed  the  Iziolirim  noflfouuB,  k  pUnt 
allied  to  the  anariiUii,  of  tvcj  great 
be&atj,  wilh  a  ilcnder  Btcm,  and  cla*- 
ten  of  the  moit  delicate  violet  flowen, 
to  be  the  Soirer  alluded  to.  Othen, 
•f^nin.  bate  preferred  the  Lilimn  dai' 
ocdanicum,  or  icarlet  martagon  lilj, 
tometimei  called  Turk's  cap,  with  iti 
torbaa-Uke  Sonera,  ol  a  bnlliant  red. 
This  flower,  which  ii  also  foand  in 
brilliant  prafution  in  Palestine,  msj 
be  referred  to  in  Sol.  Song  It.  6 ;  t. 
13;  fi.  8.  The  ornaments  of  "lilj- 
work,"  the  symbol  of  hatinesi,  men- 
tioned as  decorating  the  columns  of 
the  Temple,  are  aapposed  hj  tome 
icholaT»toha»ebeenio(ui-/omM</;  for 
Ibe  lomi  Tesembles  the  lilj,  and  it  was 
frequently  used  ia  Egypt  to  decorate 
tlie  head-pieces  of  columns.  (1  Kings 
»ii.  19.  -22 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  C.) 

LIME.  A  very  prevalent  ingredi- 
ent in  rocks,  and,  combined  with  car- 
bonic acid,  forms  marble,  chalk,  and 
limeslonc,  of  various  decrees  of  hard- 
DCS!  and  of  every  varieiy  of  colour. 
Limcitune  occupies  at  least  a  seventh 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  glabe.  It  is 
the  prevailing  congtitaeut  of  the  mono- 
Uins  of  Svria;  and  occurs  under 
Tarious  modifications  of  ic. 
form,  and  intermixture, 
piirtj  of  the 
doubted  that 
entirely  of  the  shells  and   coralline 

Ero  lucltons  of  sea  animals,  imbedded 
y  the  deposit  from  the  solution  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  water.  Pbosphata 
of  limo  occurs  in  so  many  animals, 
and  in  so  many  plants,  in  some  part 
or  other,  as  to  be  regarded  by  eminent 
writers  at  an  invanable  accompaniment 
oflife.  Inde 


inlim 


[  would  B. 


:ialL,  a 


n  of  Ii 


I  other 
le  solid  ma- 


strata,  riiat 
li  6«rm],  m  m 
tcrials  of  the  gli 
passed  through  the  complex  and  won- 
derful laboratory  of  life.  Lime  for 
cement,  was  anciently  obtained,  aa  in 
moderu  times,  bj  culciniug  or  burning 
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marble,  limestone,  chalk,  ibella,  boius, 
(iml  other  suhsiaoce!,  to  drive  off  tb* 
.".rSonic  acid.  (Eiek.  xiii.  10,  II; 
I'j.  xx«ii.l3.)  InAtn.ii.  l.itisiiid, 
tliui  the  kmg  of  Moob  "bunted  tbe 
t.'oncs  of  llic  king  af  Edom  into  lime;' 
iinj  the  Itibbins  say  Ibal  it  was  tun 
hi  the  conqueror  for  plastering  his 
paUce.  (3  Kings  xxiii.  16.)  Tb« 
li^-hrcw  word  lid,  rendered  "lime," 
i[i  the  passage  cited,  is  also  remlenii 
"lilftisier."  (DenUsxriLS— 4.)  Tbe 
I-.;.!  ptians  generally  coaled  thoirscolp- 
iitr!'il  figures  wilh  s  calcaTeOoi  coa- 
luxilion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  GdsI 
vi.Uiurini;  from  being  too  readily  inibi- 

LiS'KAGE.— See  GK-TULoar. 

LINE.    A  cord  or  tape  to  musnn 
with.    In  Josh.  XTtii.  9,  we  Cud  si 
.ii'L'ount  of  the  earliest  topographicil 
.(iirvcy  on  record,  and  it  proves  Alt 
i.':i^re  must  have  been  some  knonleJgt      i 
I'L  Kiiometrv  among  the  Hohrew<;>i« 
iliero  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  w- 
i|uirod  the  art  of  ncasaring  Ltnd.  u     I 
w«ll  asnomtroui  other  orts,  fronillM 
uiiricnt    Ecyplian*    wilh   whom  lli«J 
liud  rctidcd.    (.2  Satn.  viii.  3  ;  Vi.  xn. 
li;  Ixxviii.  6.^{  Am.  vH.  17;  Zecb,  i-     I 
I'i;   ii.  1.) — See  lililFBiriHCE. 

LINEN.  The  Hebrew  word  U 
Vioperly  lignifies  " linen,"  that  it 
"iinu  twiaed  linen."  (bo  prodacEotlbe 
»r;ll-known  plant  flax.  All  the  priol'i 
oiiioial  garments  among  the  Hebmn 
—   --   •--    ---iposcd  of  fine  wtin 


(E: 


i.  42; 


14 ;  Eiek.  ix. 
2  ;  xliv.  17  ;  Jer.  xiii.  1 ;  Dan.  i.  Si 

I{iv.  XV.  0.)  The  Egyptians,  from  s 
iciiioiD  era,  wore  celebrated  for  that 
iii^mufaclnre  of  linen,  coicou.  txi 
orlicr  cloihs,  and  the  produce  of  their 
iipi.niBwaa  exported  to,  and  caRer'T 
|.uri]iaKed  by,  foreign  nations.  Thou 
V.  Iu>  have  merely  looked  at  the  rou°h 
i-tntlis  in  which  the  mnmmici  "«» 
crivdopcd,  may  ima^ne  that  "the  Ass 
linen  of  Egypt," so celebrotcd  in Scnp- 
niry.  wbs  of  no  ftnor  qnalilT  ibsii  oar 
ri'iuinon  linen  sheeting.  'Sr  J.  0- 
>\'ilkin«on  deseribea  ft  piece  ol  ancienl 
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.  fine  liaeit  \ihxah  a 
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e*a  tfa>ii  540  threadi  in  the  mu^,  and 
.10  io  the  woof,  to  ths  iacb.  The 
inenas  of  the  linen  in  Egypt  wm 
herefore  wonhj  at  its  repute.  The 
Sgjplian  word  lieM,  rendered  "floe 
inen,"  margin  »iHp,  (Gen,  xii.  42 ;  Ex. 
LXTi.  31;  xxrii.  9,  IS;  xxviii.  89; 
?roT.  xxxi.  22,)  wu  bj  the  later  He 
irewa  called  butx,  also  Tendered  "  line 
inen;"  (I  Chron.  it.  21,  xv  27  2 
3bron.  iii.  14;  t.  12;  Est  i  6  viii 
.fi;  Eick.  xxTii.  16;)  both  terms  are 
nnitated  iyiiM  in  the  SeptnagiDt  and 
ippear  to  bare  included  colton/abna 
Che  terms  (dm,  (PrOT,  vii  16)  and 
adia,  also  seem  to  designate  1  nen 
rbile  the  term  pishteh  wu  emplojed 
ike  onr  "cotton,"  to  denote  the  raw 
naterial.  (Jadg.xv.  14.)  The  fibres 
if  ancient  Egyptian  linen,  examined 
ij  the  microscope,  exhibit  a  jointed, 
sue-like  etrnclnro  ;  the  fibres  of  the 
uMlon  examined  bj  the  same  process, 
abibic  the  appearance  of  a  flat  and 
Mirdcred  ribbon.  It  appears  that  the 
mcieut  E^iyptiao  factories  comb  ncd 
ioen,  woo],  or  hair,  and  cotton  in 
heir  fabrics,  made  at  the  same  time 
he  cloih  which  wo  now  desif^ale  as 
tousffline  dc  lainef    It  wonld  appear 


1   the  s 


I  that 


wel!  as  boys  and  Birls,  were 
imployed  promiHCuOQsIy  in  the  cotton 
ind  linen  factories,  in  variona  dcpart- 
oents,  as  in  onrs.  (1  Cbroa.  ii.  21.) 
Jccasionallj  the  mnslin,  benutifallr 
Ijed  and  patterned,  was  interwnren 
riib   silver   and   (;oId    thread,    some 


pecimens 


n  be  traced  n 


o  the  early  period  of  Thothmes  I.,  and 


of  Osii 


e  Wei 


LINTEL.  The  Hebrew 
iaph,  rendered  "  upper  door  post,"  sig. 
gifics  that  ichiri  ova-lies,  hence  a  tiatel 
)f  wood  or  stone,  (Ex.  xii.  7.)  The 
term  kaptor,  translated  "lintel,"  siRni- 
Bei  as  in  the  margin,  a  "  chapiter,"  or 
"fcnop,"  (Am.  ix.  1;  Zeph.  ii.  14.) 
ITio  word  agil,  rendered  "lintel,"  (1 
Kings  Ti,  31,)  and  "post,"  (Ezek.  xl, 
B;  xli.  3,)  seems  to  donote  the  whole 
door-case,  including  tin  tcl,  posts,thrc$b> 
hold,  and  ornaments, 
LniUS=^ax.  AChnstianatBome, 


meDtloned  bj  PanL    (3  Tim.  It.  31.) 


Anfriui  wlngsil  Lion. 
LION  The  most  powerfnl,  darmg, 
and  impresiiTe  of  all  camiTorons 
animals  Though  (be  lion  does  not 
~w  exist  in  Palestine  there  is  ampla 
idence  of  its  beiag  verj'  commoa 
ire  in  early  Itmei  The  Hebrews 
bad  seTeial  different  names  for  tho 
in  cNpressing  the  difference  in  ita 
ase,  character  etc  as  An  orAneh= 
IM  pulltr  tnpieca  This  appears  to  ba 
the  general  or  common  name  of  tho 
Lion;  (1  Kings  %.  19,  20;  2  KinRs  x»ii. 
25,  2G;  Jer.  xlix,  19;  1.  44;  2  Chron. 
ix,  18,  19j  Nam,  xxiii.  24;  xxir,  9; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  86,  37;  2  Sam,  xvii. 
10;  xxiii,  20;  Nab.  ii.  II,  12;  Frov. 
xxriii.  15;)  Gor=acufc,  whelp;  (Gen. 
xlix. 9;  Deal.  xxxiii.22i  Jer.  Ii.  St; 
Eiek.  xix.  2,  8, 5 ;  Nab.  ii.  12 ;)  Ccphir 
=iAagjj,  hence  a  joung  lion ;  (Judg. 
xiv,  6;  Pa.  cir,  21;  Ptov,  xix.  12; 
Jer.  ii.  15;  Am.  iii.  4;)  beginning  to 
seek  prey  for  itself;  (Job.iv.lO;  Isa. 
r.  29;  Jer.  xxT.SS;  Mic.  v,  8;)  and 
ferocious.  (Ps.xYii.  12;  xci.  18;  Isa. 
xi,  6.)  This  term  is  also  used  tropi- 
cally for  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  ene- 
mies. (Ps,  xxxiv,  11 ;  xxxT.  17 ;  IviiL 
6 ;  Jer.  ii.  15.)  Jehoahai,  king  of 
Judah,  is  called  a  "young  lion,  taken 
in  a  pit "  by  his  enemies,  (Etek.  xix. 
3,  4.)  Pharoah,  king  of  Egypt,  is  cal- 
led a  "young  lion,"  prowling  among 
the  nations;  (Ezek,  xxxii.  2;)  it  il 
also  tised  of  the  yoong  princes  or  wm- 
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■■Ac  tUM^  ■krtp*.''  pnf 
*»HU  <M  pnlxv''  ■»!  an  a 
fart  I!  c  bxttici  «f  frco.  h 

d(n  ti>  i»  dmuttml  b«  I 
iiaa  f^r  tkat  p^iraw-    0 

3S.)      A  bM  ■>  tW  FiBkC 

aW  fiMKT.     Tkas  like  tni 

|«AM  b>  a  Iwa  0r  Immt 
«k.«  »  ow  cu»  to  r 
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it*    xLo^   piacktil   Biav 
BoJentiva  of  Xcfc^haji 

ii»a  t>>  tlt«  cnpeiur  Nenx 

b  a  fit  enbleu  oE  ikiu. 

Ur.  This  w«J  B  as-  -  :^--  .^.:- 
piik^  ur  proDaBt-iaiion  .  i.:;:i.  %L  I ; 
Iwi.  sis.  IS.  mar^n.)  "A  r-n  of  lip*,' 
—full  of  l*:k.  a  tubbier.  Job  xi.  «, 
marpin.)  "The  lip  of  tn;:!i.  ■— *ratb 
»pote"-  (Pror.  xii.  JO.)  ■  IbcImii 
lip*."— poll utcj  bj  sinfa)  ii.'ni?.  tlu. 
■vi.  3,  7.)  "Baming  lips." — expres- 
tiou>  of  malifFaaDt  paMtori:;  or  fitw 
prof<»s ions  of  friend ihip.  iFnji.  sx»L 
23.)  The  phnse  "cakes of  our  lips." 
sijliijlies,  the  fFuit  of  our  Ui  -.  ihe  safh- 
fico  of  praise  lo  God.  (  Hoa.  m  v ,  3 ;  Ueb. 
sii.  15.)  '■  CoTering  the  l,i<."  or  ctain, 
nith  the  outer  jnriD en t,  «as  ■  token 
of  mourninp.  (Eiet  ssiv.  22;  Ler. 
ziii.  45.)  ''  To  shoot  out  the  lip,"  i*  & 
4GG 


.•:•*,  u  bcini:  lipht  and  gentl? 
[*».  UtL  ».)  In  Nam.  xii.  . 
r<^D(icved  "■rtggmuJ'  pmpcil; 
>-"79«u,  dnini  bj  oxen,  liu  I 
■  cnl  ifilirua,  nadered  "a  el 
? :  ^ifiea  a  i«dia.  ViMr,  a  porlaU 
^r  palanqtun.  (SoL  Song  iii.  9. 
:i:[er  or  paluqnin,  botne  OS 
>  bonldere.  wu  in  ose  id  ancient 
jnti  it  still  employed  in  one  f 
''.MI  Ihron^hout  tb«  Eatt;  I 
:iiTe  ample  OTideoce  that  m*n} 
laxnriM  and  refinement*  of  £g7 
uiopied  bv  the  Hebreirs. 

Ll^lIIt!  The  Hebrew  word 
li^ifring  learg.  it  aacA  for  "tin 
■a  berop  ifae  ifat-iat  of  the  1 
just  as  the  iaves,  thu  ligiitsl  of 
with  at  called  the  HgAti.  Th 
cfSorf  signifies  Ihe  hanoar,  or  j 
anf  one,  bence  it  is  used  poetic 
lit  mind,  tie  htart;  it  \t  a 
'■hononr;"  (Gen.  xlix.  6;  Pa. 
'"b'oit;"  («.  xTi.  »!  compai 
ii.  SG;  Ps.  xjix.  13;  Irii.  8 
"fccan."  (P«.  c»iii.  1.)  Thei 
stons  in  Lam.  ii.  11 ;  Joft.  x 
Pcov.  iii,  iZ,  Bie  l^pciboliea^ 
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Dtal  sitfering.  Diyination 
id  bj  inspecting  the  condi- 
i  lirer  of  a  slain  animal. 
21.)— See  Heart. 
.  All  cold-blooded  animals 
conformation  of  serpents, 
iition  of  four  feet,  are  cal- 

From  the  varioas  Hebrew 
'onld  appear  that  several 
alluded  to ;  as  the  letaahf 
i  starrj  lizard;  (Lev.  xi. 
rendered  **  chameleon,"  a 
lizard,  perhaps  the  skink; 
(0;)  tzab,  rendered  "the 
le  Nilotic  lizard  or  tcaran; 
!9;)    semmamith,  rendered 

species  of  spotted  lizard ; 
:.  28;)  anakah,  rendered 
erhaps  the  lizard  called 
.  xi.  30 ;)  thinshemeth,  ren- 
le,"  the  chameleon;  (Lev. 
1  hhomet,  rendered  '*  snail," 
,)  probably  the  sand  lizard. 

dififerent  species  are  ex- 
indant  both  in  the  settled 
d  in  the  deserts  of  Syria ; 
and  the  walls  of  the  mined 
e  often  covered  with  them, 
ands  are  often  seen  glitter- 
fie  snn. 

S. — Sec  Bread. 
il  =  not  my  people.     The 
name  of  the  son  of  Hosca. 

The  Hebrew  word  rendered 
ignates  a  holt  or  bar.  (Sol. 
i ;  Isa.  xlv.  2. )  The  doors 
f  the  Hebrews  were  secured 
nrood  or  iron.    (1  Kings  iv. 

were  almost  the  only  locks 
arly  times ;  and  they  were 
B^ith  a  large  and  clumsy 
of  wood  with  pegs,  which 
d  to  the  bar  through  an 
the  outside,  by  means  of 
>olt  or  bar  was  slipped  for- 

modern  locks.  (Judg.  iii. 
le  governor  usually  carried 
>n  his  shoulder,  the  key  was 
sed  symbol  of  government. 
I 

ST.  A  well-known  vora- 
:t,  generally  about  three 
length;  belonging  to  the 
17 


genns  grylli.  In  its  general  form  and 
appearance  it  is  not  unlike  the  grass- 
hopper. Locusts  seem  to  live  in  a 
sort  of  republic,  like  ants.  (Pror. 
XXX.  27.)  They  abound,  at  certain 
seasons,  in  various  countries ;  among 
which  are  Palestine  and  its  vicinity. 
There  are  several  Hebrew  words  ren- 
dered *'  locust,''  which  may  designate 
different  species;  but  they  afford  ni 
no  clue  to  the  particular  species  in- 
tended by  the  sacred  writers.  The 
term  arbeh=a  multitude^  is  apparently 
a  collective  name  for  the  common 
"locust ;"  (Ex.  X.  4, 12, 13, 14, 19;  Lev. 
xi.  22  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  38 ;  1  Kings  viii 
37  ;  2  Chron.  vi.  28 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46 , 
cv.  34 ;  cix.  23 ;  Prov.  xxx.  27 ;  JoeL 
i.  4;  ii.  25;  Nah.  iii.  15^17;)  also 
rendered  "grasshopper."  (Judg.  vl. 
5  ;  yii.  12  ;  Job  xxxix.  20 ;  Jer.  xlvu 
23.)  Gob  =  creqter,  probably  a  wing- 
less species  of  devouring  "locust;" 
(Isa.  xxxiii.  4 ;)  also  rendered  "grass- 
hopper," or  "green  worms."  (Nah, 
iii.  17;  Am.  vii.  1.)  Gazam=fA«  d!s- 
vourery  alocustnotyet winged ;  also  ren- 
dered "  palmerworm."  ^oel  i.  4  ;  ii. 
25 ;  Am.  iv.  9.)  Hhagab=Me  hider  or 
veiler ,  a  "locust,"  winged  and  edible; 
(2  Chron.  vii.  13 ;)  also  rendered 
"  grasshopper."  (Lev.  xi.  22  ;  Num. 
xiii.  33 ;  Eccl.  xii.  5 ;  Isa.  xl.  22.) 
Hhanamal,  rendered  "  frost,"  but  ap- 
parently a  specious  of  locust.  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  47.)  Hbasil=<Ae  devourer,  a 
species  of  locust;  rendered  "cater- 
pillar." (1  Kings  viii.  37 ;  2  Chron. 
vi.  28;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46;  Isa.  xxxiii.  4; 
Joel  i.  4 ;  ii.  25.)  Hhargol=M«  leaper, 
a  winged  and  edible  species  of  locust ; 
rendered  "beetle."  (Lev.  xi.  22.) 
Yelek=Me /cccfer,  a  species  of  locust, 
winged,  and  rough  or  hairy ;  rendered 
"  caterpillar ;"  (Ps.  cv.  34 ;  Jer.  Ii.  14 
— 27  ;)  and  "  cankerworm."  (Joel  i. 
4;  ii.  25;  Nah.  iii.  15,  16.)  Salam=: 
the  consumer^  a  species  of  locust,  winged 
and  edible;  rendered  "the  bald  lo- 
cust." (Lev.  xi.  22.)  Tzelatzal=u>Aw- 
£er,  a  species  of  "  locust,"  or  striduloos 
insect  which  gives  forth  a  whizzing 
sound.  (Deut.  xxviii.  42.)  Onmany  oc« 
casions  the  locust  has  been  employed 


Bkqna.  Tbt  ■tout  aad  the  ^^Hct 
VK?  :A^  itx  »imat*i  »»i  iuri  for 
iWa-  ■Mcl: ;  he:  At;t  oeiMand  all  the 
Wrtw,  ^  <amK(«  fraid  a»d  Tcp- 
tekin^  tt-icttWr  nik  Ac  ksTcs  aad 
t**>ic;  I*  ;^  oi  ibc  mm,  cxc^  is  a 
((■  sBslI  dtaiirts.  No  oae  c«a  cni- 
■Mir    tW    liiDu^r  cxKivd   br  ihtm: 

to  ■  ccnaia  sue.  iTuiBpossblcionw- 

3a«r  viT  nnM  ibtta :  tbrr  lauti  like 
ights  <i(  binU,  dutcBing  the  air,UKi 
IM  destrvction  of  ha>died$  of  thoa- 
BUidi  M¥iu<  in  no  resptct  lo  dinioUh 
tlieir  nanbcn.  SiiU  the  locnsB.  like 
tTtij  ciealnre  «hick  God  hms  made, 
ansvor  impotUnt  parposes  in  the 
•CDDonty  of  natare;  by  clearing  the 
war  for  the  renoTation  of  reiretablc 


LO^.— SaeLTViu. 
Ii>IlfiBAK=w>Mttr 
<^k>d.    (SSaM.ix.4,1 


LODGDIO-PLACK— J 
LOG=a  1^  (BBiiA  1 

iaf>  ike  twelltli  pan  of  I 
ponioD  leraihui  an  English 
SJT.  la  12,  il.  24.) 

LOGOa— See  Wobd. 

LODi'S.— See  Gudlx. 

LOlS^bttla-t  AChiut 
the  fTandmotber  of  Titaoll 

*"  LOOKIXG-GLASS.  1 
■raid*  nodeced  "lookii 
and  "gUaws,"  (Bx.xxxTii 
23.)  hare  no  reference 
^lass,  bat  properlj  nfnj 
tablets,  fJalea  of  mixed  mt 
of  copper,  most  carefnlt 
and    higblj   poliihed.     Tl 

edlj  like  ihoie  of  the  E^7l> 
— s   foDiid   in  th«    Britiih 
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LOR 

len;  though  we  need  not  tnppose 
themiiTonwere  the  only  materials 
I  in  its  formation.  (Ex.  xxxriii.  8.) 
OBD.  The  Hebrew  name  **JehoT- 
ii  generally  translated  LoBD.  The 
i  i4dbmii=*'Lord/'  is  apjllied  to 
Snpreme  Being,  as  the  Uorernor 
te  world ;  (Gen.  xriii.  3 ;  xix.  18; 
ir.  10 — 13;  Josh.  yii.  8 ;  1  Kings 
6;  2  Kings  yii.  6 ;  xix.  23 ;  Job 
ii.  28;  Isa.  tL  8;  tiU.  7;)  and 
the  Greek  term  J^yrtbsrs^Lord," 
e  Messiah.    (Ps.  ex.  1 ;  Acts  x. 
Rer.  xix.  16.)    The  Hebrew  word 
i=''Lord,"  is  also  applied  to  God; 
xxiii,  17 ;  Josh.  ili.  18 ;  Ps.  cxir. 
jotoakingylordfgoremor;  (Gen. 
i.  4,  5 ;  2  Sam.  xiy.  9 ;  1  Kings 
[;  Isa.  XX vi.  13 ;)  a  royaJ  consort ; 
ngs  L  17, 18;)  to  a  father  ;  (Gen. 
85;)  a  brother;  (Nam.  xii.  11;) 
shand ;  (Gen.  xriii.  12 ;)  and  a 
5r.    (Gen.  xxir.  14—27 ;  xxxix. 
)— See  Jehovah. 
RD'S  DAY.— See  Sabbath. 
RD'S  SUPPER.  This  ordinance, 
called  "the  Lord's  Table,"  and 
Communion  ;"  (1  Cor.  xi.  20 ;  x. 
;)  was  instituted  by  our  Saviour, 
onstant  memorial  of  Uis  suffer- 
nd  death.   (Matt.  xxri.  2G— 28  ; 
xir.  22=24  ;  Luke  xxii.  19,  20; 
.  xi.  23—25.)   The  institution  of 
ord*s  Supper  took  place  at  the 
of  the  passovcr-meal,  and  in 
ction  with  the  "cup  of  blessing^' 
terminated  the  proper  me^. 
\   xxii.    17.)     At    the   paschal 
r,  the  Hebrews  annually  commc« 
ed  their  delirerance  from  the 
ge  of  Egypt;    but  the  Lord's 
r,  which  was  intended  to  super- 
le  Passover,  was  to  commemorate 
iliverance  of  all  mankind  from 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ.    Hence, 
iciples  undoubtedly  understood, 
le  commemoration  of  His  sacri- 
>uld  bear  the  same  relation  to 
ath  as  the  annual  commemoration 
Passover  bore  to  the  sacrifice  of 
ischal  lamb,  slain  at  the  first 
tion  of  the  rite  in  Egypt.    At 
Btitntion  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
'ened  bread,  and  probably  un- 
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fermented  wine,  were  employed,  snck . 
as  were  commonly  used  at  the  celebr^'  ' 
tion  of  the  Passover;  as  at  that  timo*^  ' 
all  leaven  or  ferment  had  been  purg- 
ed away  from  their   houses.     (Ex. 
xu.  15—20 ;  xiii.  3—7 ;   xxiii.    16  ; 
xxxiv.    25 ;     Matt.    xxvi.    17—21 ; 
Mark  xiv.  12—18  ;  Luke  xxii  7—16; 
John  xiii.   1—6;    1  Cor.    v.  6 — 8.) 
Hence,  in  our  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  so  far   as   significancy  de- 
pends on  the  symbols,  it  is  doubtless 
better  to  keep  as  near  the  original 
celebration,     ooth    as    to   the  man- 
ner of  administration  and  the  kind  of 
elements    employed,     as     may     be 
convenient    and  ordinarily  possible. 
The  Redeemer  ^  took  bread  and  bless- 
ed," not  it,  but  God,  t.  e.,  "  gave  thanks 
and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  unto  them." 
(Matt.  xxvi.  26;  Luke  xxii.  19 ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  24.)    The  disciples  took  the  bread 
which  Ho  had  broken,  and  each  one 
broke  from  it  a  portion  for  himself, 
and  handed  the  remainder  to  his  neigh- 
bour for  him  to  do  likewise.    So  also, 
with  the  cup;   Christ  gave  it  to  him 
who  lay  in  His  bosom,  t.  e.,  who  reclin- 
ed in  front  of  Him,  and  when  he  had 
drank,    he    handed   the   cup   to   his 
neighbour   for   him  to  do    likewise, 
until  they  all  drank  of  it.     Hence 
this  ordinance  is  called  the  commu- 
nion of  the  body  and  of  the  blood 
of  Christ.     (1  Cor.  x.  16,  17;  Acts 
ii.  42,  46.)     Blessing  and  consecra- 
ting the  elements  are  merely  Romish 
ceremonies,  unauthorised  by  the  word 
of  God,  and  not  practised  but  by  those 
who  pretend  to  transmute  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ.     The  advocates  of 
transubstantiation  ought  to  know  that 
the  words    **  This  is  my  body,"  simply 
mean    "  this  symbolizes  or  represents 
my  body."    (Matt.  xiii.  88  ;    compare 
Gen.  xli  26, 27 ;    Dan.  vii.  24  ;  1  Cor. 
X.  4  ;  Gal.  iv.  24  ;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11.)    If 
they  will  cling  to  the  literal  sense,  let 
them  do  so  throughout  the  passage. 
The  Redeemer  said,  "  This  cup,"  not 
the  wine,    "  is  the  New  Testament  in 
My  blood."    The  bread  is  no  more  the 
body  of  our  Lord  than  the  cnp  is  the 
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vinf .    (Lnko  xxii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  25.) 
The  Luthcrnn  idea  of  consubstantiation^ 
tliAi  the  body  and  blood  of  Cbriit  are 
on.  iV  onti  vnder  tho  bread  and  wine, 
doe*  not  nmeh  help  the  matter.    Indeed, 
conjcubjtantiation  is  the  twin  doctrine 
of  tran$ubstantiation,  if  it  is  not  the 
saue    notion    expressed  in  different 
words.    The  notion  of  transabstantia- 
tion  wasdevclopcd  inacorrnptage.from 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
Jcsns :    **  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
an.!  my  blood  is' drink  indeed  ;"    just 
9ls  the  twin  notion  of  baptismal  regen- 
vration  came  out  of  an  attempted  literal 
icterv relation  of  the  words,    **  Except 
a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
^p:T;:«  be  cannot  enter  into  the  kin;;- 
d^m  cf  Goi.**    In  the  Lord's  Supper 
Car.»t  »  pK$^nt  with  the  faith fal  com- 
Kut%-cani« — not  la  or  tritk  the  symbols. 
Th^^ajh  the  Lord's  Supper  if  a  per- 
is:: ^al    ordinance    of   the    Christian 
c^sn.'b«  and  ou|;ht  to  be  frequently 
c.'U'brated  by  the  faithful,  yet,  it  must 
Iv  oVs^rrcJ  thatasan  ordinance, it  was 
K.^i  ccs:f  ned  lo  confer  grace,  nor  to  be 
ia  ar.v  wjky  the  especial  means  of  con- 
^v^  r^  II '  to  the  communicant.     No 
»3ra:«  amount  of  the  reHpious  super- 
auu^'^n  prevalent  in  this  country  at  this 
4j^   has  arisen  from   the  notion  of 
l\^me  ^racc  being  conveyed  in  Bap- 
IxtM  and  the  Lord*s  Supper.    The  cus- 
t\xm  of  kneeling  to  receive  the  commu- 
viou  w,-is  unknown  till  the  doctrine  of 
mmtubstantiation  was  adopted  by  the 
JK.\mauisi$.     A    Uble-posture  is  the 
vn^por  wuvie  of  receiving  the  symbols 
of  the  l.^mPs  bodv,  and  of  showing 
forth  Hi*  death  till  lie  come  in  His  glory. 
l.O  Kl'llAMAU    =    not    compas- 
jmV  .r;,.A    The  symbolical  name  of  a 
«la»^-itor  of  llosea.    (llos.  i.  6,  8.) 

i.or  -  «i  tvMYr/wy,  veil.  The  son 
of  iUrun,  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
A«»Mu%uiio«  and  Moabitcs.  (Gen.  xi. 
S:.  VS,  ;U:  xii.  ii;  xiii.  1— 13;  xvi. 
liMiii  MX.  l-3v^;  Deut.  ii.  9  ;  Ps. 
KwuK  S.^  Lot  accompanied  his  uncle 
Ab.,»h*m  fixMU  Vr  to  Canaan;  but 
lho;t  «uwerx»u»  rt.vk*,  and  the  quarrels 
of  tho.r  sorxani*.  rendered  a  friendly 
«*Muiio:)  ttcccsswy.  Lot  chose  tho 
^  4T0 


fertile  plain  of  the  Jordan  for  1 

ture  ground,  and  fixed  his  abod 

city  of  Sodom.    When  Cbedoi 

attacked    the    Pentapolis,    I 

taken  prisoner,  along  with  othi 

bitants,  and  was  rescued  and 

back  by  Abraham.  On  the  dcs 

of  the  cities  of  the  plain.  Lot 

two  daughters  escaped  with  ih 

but  his  wife,  looking  back, 

lingering  behind  the  rest,  was  s 

involved  in  destruction,  acd  t 

came  a  pillar  of  salt.**    (2  Pet 

Luke  xvii.  28, 20.)    Joscphus.  < 

of  Kome,  and  Irenicus,  men' 

pillar  of  salt  as  existing  in  th 

The  mass  of  rock-salt  still  exi 

the  mountain  called  Usdum 

south-western  extremity  of  tl 

Sea,  may    have    been    the 

the  ancient  tradition.    In  184 

Lynch  examined  this  pillar. 

"  Soon  after,  to  our  astoni^hn 

■aw  on  the  eastern  side  of  Usd 

third  the  distance  from  its  n 

treme,  a  lofty,  round  pillar,  i 

apparently  detached  from  the 

mass,  at  the  head  of  a  deep, 

and  abrupt  chasm.    We  foum 

lar  to  be  of  solid  salt,  capped  ^ 

bonate  of  lime,  cylindrical 

and  pyramidical  behind.    Ti 

or  rounded  part  is  about  f( 

high,  resting  on  a  kind  of  < 

destal,  from  forty  to  sixty  fe 

the  level  of  the  Sea.    It  sli{ 

creases  in  size  upwards,  cm 

the  top,   and  is   one  entire 

crystallisation.     A   prop   or 

connects  it  with  the  mountaii 

and  the  whole  is  covered  wit 

of  a  light  stone  colour.    Its 

shape  is  doubtless  attributab 

action  of  the  winter  rains.' 

ever,  "a  statue  or  pillar  of 

not  demanded  by  the  words 

xix.  2G.    As  the  term  "  salt,' 

quentlj  used  as  a  symbol  of /m 

(Num.  xviii.  19 ;  2  Chron.  xii 

**  a  pillar  of  salt  '*  merely  coi 

idea,   that  in  her  sudden  de 

she  became  a  perpetual  nun 

the  sad  consequences  of  diso' 

a  monument  or  example  of  tb 
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^i>pleasare  to  subsequent  generations. 
(Luke  xviL  32.) 

WrA^=covering.    A  son  of  Seir. 
^Gen.  xxxTi.  20, 29 ;  1  Chron.  i.  88. 39.) 
LOTS.    The  Hebrew  word  goralf 
llfpifiet  a  fmall  stone,  as    used    in 
MtiDff  lots ;    (Josh.  xix.  I ;    1  Sam. 
xhr.  41;  Jon.  i.  7 ;  Acts  i.  26 ;)  hence 
.  -aho  a  method  osed  to  determine  cases 
.  cr  preferences.      "  The  lot,**  i.  e.,  the 
:  KAoIe,  "  is  cast  into  the  lap,'*  properly 
Htto  the   boiom   of  an  urn  or  vase. 
(Ptot.  xtL  33.)    The  decision  by  lot 
VIS  often  resorted  to  among  the  He- 
kevs,  bat  always  with  the  strictest 
nference  to  the  interposition  of  God; 
'  11  in  the  division  of  the  land  among 
ihe tribes;  (Num.  xxvi.  55 ;  xxxiii.  54 ;) 
Ae  selection  of  the  scape  goat ;  (Lev. 
XTL  8,  9 ;)    and  the   classes  of  the 
priests  and  Levites.    (1  Chron.  xxiv. 
k)  Property  was  divided  in  the  same 
Ht.    (Ps.  xxii.  18  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  35  ; 
Xzek.  xxiv.  C ;  Joel  iii.  3.)    The  term 
"lot "  is  abo  used  for  a  portion,  or  in- 
imtaace ;  (Josh.  xv.  1 ;    Jndg.  i.  3 ; 
lik  cxxv.  3 ;    Jsa.  xvii.  14  ;    Ivii.  6 ; 
Acts  viii.  21 ;)    also   for  portion^   or 
iuiinjf^  as  assigned  to'men  from  God. 
.  (Pi.  xvi.  5 ;  Dan.  xii.  13 ;  Rev.  xx.  6.) 
LOVE.      Perfect  benignity  is  not 
Aerely  an  attribute  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  but  also  the  character  of  the 
tery  essence  of  His  nature.    His  es- 
sential, intellectual  love,  in  its  infinite, 
trerflowing  fulnesi,   and   substantial 
goodoess,  is  placed  before  us  in  two 
vords — Light  and  Love.    (  John  i.  5  ; 
Iv.  16.)    liis  universal,  impartial,  and 
Umerited  love,  is  exemplified  in  all 
the  phenomena  of  creation  ;    but  es- 
pecially in  the  redemption   of  fallen 
aimanity  by  Christ  Jesus.    (John  iii. 
16;  Rom.  V.  8;   £ph.  iii.  10;   1  John 
fil  IC;  iv.  19.")     The  love  of  God, 
According  to  the  different    ways    in 
which   it  is  expressed    towards    His 
ereatnres,  assumes  the  form  of  bene- 
volence,   complacency,    pity,    mercy, 
forbearance,  or  patience ;   and  is  al- 
vajs  exercised  in  harmony  with  His 
visdom  and  justice.     (Ps.  xxxvi.  7; 
ciiul3;  cxxxvi.  1;  Rom.  ii.  4;  xv.  5.) 
IfOTC  to  God  is  the  attachment  of  the 
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ailections  to  Him  ;  and  in  its  perfect 
exercise  is  comprehended  the  whole 
of  our  duty  to  God  and  our  fellow 
creatures.  (Matt.  xxii.  27 — 40.)  Love 
to  God  is  essential  to  true  obedience. 
(John  xiv.  15.)  But  love  to  God 
cannot  be  fully  exercised  so  long  as 
we  are  sensible  of  His  wrath.  (1  tfoha 
iv.  17,  18.)  Hence  no  man  can  love 
God  supremely,  but  as  His  character 
is  unfolded  in  the  cross  of  Christ:  (1 
John  iii.  16;)  "  We  love  Him  because 
He  first  loved  ns.*'  (1  John  iv.  19.) 
The  inward  seiise  of  God*s  personal 
love  to  the  believer  in  Christ,  revealed 
to  him  by  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  the  foundation  and  spring  of 
his  affection.  *'  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law  ;**  and  every  action  which 
has  not  this  for  its  principle  fails  of 
accomplishing  the  precepts  which  are 
obligatory  upon  us.  (Bom.  xiii.  8^- 
10  ;  Gal.  V.  14  ;  James  ii.  8.)  Love 
is  the  greatest  of  all  graces  ;  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  1 — 13  ;  1  Tim.  1 — 5  ;)  and  is  ac- 
counted of  such  importance,  that  with- 
out it  every  other*attainment  is  of  no 
avail.  True  religion  is  love  to  God ; 
and  true  morality  is  love  to  our  fellow 
creatures.  (I  John  iii.  14,  17;  iv.  20, 
21 ;  £ph.  vi.  18  ;  Rom.  xv.  1,  2  ;  GaL 
vi  2  ;  1  Pet.  L  22.) 

LUBIM.— See  Lihta. 

LUCAS.— See  Luke. 

lAJCY£^li=Ught  bringer.  The  He- 
brew word  hilelf  rendered  "  Lucifer," 
properly  signifies  the  splendid^  or  htiU 
liant  star,  i.e.,  the  morning  star ;  and 
is  evidently  applied  to  the  king  of 
Babylon.     (Isa.  xiv.  12.) 

LUCIUS  = /MHii«oM5.  A  Cyrenian, 
and  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  church 
at  Antioch.  (Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Rom. xvi. 21.) 

LUD=fi<ri/e,  qttanelf  1.  A  son  of 
Shem,  whose  descendants  probably  aro 
the  Lydians  in  Asia  Minor.  (Gen.  x. 
22;  1  Chron.  i.  17;  Isa.  Ixvi.  19; 
Ezck.  xxvii.  10.)  The  kingdom  ot 
Lydia,  of  which  Sardis  was  the  capital, 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  greater 
Phrygia,  on  the  north  by  JEolis  or 
Mysia,  on  the  west  by  Ionia  and  the 
^gean  Sea,  and  on  the  south  it  wafl 
separated  from  Caria  by  the  M^cander; 
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sents.  EDobel,  En  h'i  rcftiter  of 
■atioaa,  •appOKs  thai  ibe  Hniio,  the 
BtphuM.  Anmkim,  the  AmoriKt,  ud 
tke  AMMltUto  betonged  to  Ibe  race 
•(  dw  LodiB— the  dcMesduli  of  Lad 
the  toa  of  Shem ;  eenaeqaonlj  that 
they  vers  bo*  Canuiiitcs  desceaded 
froa  Ham,  bat  ibe  defccaduit*  of 
Bbea.  (Gen.  z.  23.)  Thii  maj  be  trae 
~  af  BOOS  of  tbe  tribe*  tneationed,  bat 

»otof  IbnaalL 
I,UDUL— See  Litd. 
I,UHITH  =  aiid^  af  lahbtt,  I 

boarded  or  flooied.  A  HoabitUh  di    . 

pTobaUf  reached  hj  a  steep  and  di£- 

eali  pao  throagfa   ihe    wild    raTine.  | 

(Ita.  XT.  5 ;  Jer.  zlriii.  6.) 

■bo  colled  "  Lneai,''  appears  to  be  the  | 
aane  penoo  who  ii  called  b;  Fan], 
"  Ibe  beloTcd  phTiiciaii.'  (CoL  It.  14 ; 
Phil.  34.)  Lake  was  probablr  a  natiTc  I 
«f  Aatioch,  aad  lesided  at  Troai  as  a  I 
shjikiaD.  He  may  bare  been  of  He- 
hnrw  descent,  thoD(;h  liTing  as  a  Gen-  I 
tOo — BBcircomeised.  (Col.ii,  10, 
1%B  Hebrew-Greek  stvle  of  wrii 
obaerrable  in  bis  prDdactioni,  s 
cieatl^  eriace  tbai  their  anthor  .^ 
•coaainied  iritb  Jewisb  litcnitiire.  I  i 
iMke  traTelled  eztCDtiTclj  with  Paul ;  I : 
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Roman  census  in  Jadea,  and  in  the 
aceonnt  of  Lysanias.  (Lake  ii.  1, 2 ;  iii. 
1.)  The  Gospel  of  the  heritic  Marcion 
appears  to  have  been  merely  a  mutilated 
and  corrapted  copy  of  Lake's  Gk)8pel. 
—See  Gospbim 

LUNATIC  s  moon-struck.  This 
term  was  applied  to  those  persons 
afflicted  with  epilepsy,  or  with  fits  of 
morbid  melancholy,  etc;  the  symp- 
toms of  which,  according  to  an  an- 
cient bat  now  exploded  opinion,  were 
aapposed  to  become  more  aggrar&ted 
with  the  increasing  moon.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  diseases  referred 
to  are  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  un- 
clean spirits,  demons.  Qiatt.  ir.  24 ; 
XTii.  15 ;  Mark  ix.  17.)  The  instances 
of  madness,  or  deprivation  of  reason, 
mentioned  are  those  of  Saul,  (1  Sam. 
xtI.  14,)  Nebuchadnezzar,  (Dan.  ir. 
d2,)  the  feigned  madness  of  David ; 
(1  Sam.  xxL  18 ;)  and  the  damsel 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  divination. 
(Acts  xvL  IG.)— See  Dbyils. 

lAJZ=z  almond-tree.  1.  A  city  in 
the  district  of  the  Hittites.  Eusebius 
locates  a  place  called  Luza  three  miles 
from  Shechem.  The  ruins  near  the 
place  where  the  Samaritans  camp  for 
(he  Passover, -on  Mount  Genzim, 
▼isited  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Party,  in  1866,  are  called  '*  Ijuzak," 
and  may  mark  the  site  of  the  old 
Hittite  city.  (Judg.  i.  26.)  2.— See 
Bethkl. 

LYCAONIA  =  wolf-region.  A  re- 
cion  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
Saving  Galatia  on  the  north,  Cappa- 
docia  on  the  east,  Isauria  and  Cilicia 
on  the  south,  and  Phrygia  on  the  west. 
It  was  separated  from  Phrygia,  and 
formed  into  a  Roman  province  bv 
Augustus.  Iconium  was  the  capital. 
This  region  is  now  called  Earamania. 
(AcU  xiv.  1,  6, 11.) 

JjYCIA=: wolfish?  A  province  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
having  Pamphylia  on  the  east,  Phry- 
gia on  the  north,  Caria  on  the  west, 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south. 
(Acts  xxi.  1 ;  xxvii.  5.)  In  the  time 
of  Claudius,  Lycia  was  made  a  pro- 
Ttnce  of  the  Koman  empire.  This 
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fertile  region  now  forms  that  part  of 
Anatolia  embraced  between  the  baya 
of  Macri  and  Satalia. 

LYDDA=s/ri/6,  quarrel  A  town 
a  few  miles  east  of  Joppa,  on  the  road 
to  Jerusalem.  It  was  built  by  the 
Bcnjamites  ;  and  bore  in  Hebrew  the 
name  "Lod *'=5fri/e.  (1  Chron.  viiL 
12;  Ezra  ii.  3;  Neh.  vii.  37;  x.  36: 
Acts  ix.  32—38.)  Lydda  was  callea 
by  the  Romans  Dio8polis=:the  city  of 
Jupiter.  It  now  exists  as  a  consider- 
able and  flourishing  village  under  its 
ancient  name,  Lud.  Dr.  Porter  says, 
**  Olive  groves  encircle  it,  and  stretch 
far  out  over  the  surrounding  plain^ 
and  their  dusky  hue  is  relieved  here 
and  there  by  the  brighter  foliage  of 
the  apricot  and  mulberry ;  while,  near 
the  houses,  vines  are  seen  creeping 
over  garden  walls  and  clambering  up 
the  great  gnarled  trunks  and  branches 
of  walnut  trees."  The  celebrated  saint 
and  martyr  St.  George,  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  here,  Ki  the  third  century. 

LYDI A = region  of  strife.  1 .  A  wo- 
man of  Thyatira,  who  dwelt  in  the 
city  of  Philippi.  She  appears  to  have 
been  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  first  European  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  under  Paul's  minis- 
try (Acts  xvi.  14 — 40.)  She  is  des- 
cribed as  *'  a  seller  of  purple/'  i.e.,  of 
purple-dyed  cloths.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7, 
16.)  Some  suppose  that  Lydia  is  not 
the  name  of  the  woman,  but  merely 
an  appellation  signifying  a  Lydian 
woman^  from  the  circumstance  of  her 
native  place  being  in  the  province  of 
Lydia.    2. — See  Lud. 

LYDIANS.—See  Lud. 

LYING.  The  speaking  of  false- 
hood wilfully,  with  an  attempt  to  de- 
ceive. A  lie  is  a  breach  of  promise ; 
for  whoever  seriously  addresses  ano- 
ther, tacitly  promises  to  speak  the 
truth,  because  he  knows  that  the  truth 
is  expected.  The  punishment  with 
which  lying  has  been  sometimes  visited 
is  tremendous,  as  in  the  case  of  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira.  (Acts  v.  1 — 11; 
compare  Rev.  xxi.  8.) 

LYSANIAS=//i»erci«or.  A  tetrarch 
of  Abilene,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
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Caesar,  when  Juhn  the  Baptist  entered 
upon  his  public  ministry.  (Lnke  iii.  I.) 
Prom  the  statements  of  Jusephas,  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  fn'andson  of  a 
former  Lysanias.  The  first  Lysanias 
was  puit  to  death  through  the  intrigues 
of  Cieopatraf  about  B.C.  34.  (Jos.  Ant, 
xir.  13.  3;  xr.  4.  1.)  The  second  Ly- 
sanias was  tctrurch  of  Abilene  some 
sixty-five  years  after  the  murder  of  his 
ancestor ;  and  was  contemporary  with 
Herod  Antipas  and  Philip.  About 
A.D.  38,  the  emperor  Caligula  gave 
to  Herod  Agrippa  the  territory  of 
Philip,  and  added  likewise  Abilene, 
under  the  name  of  "  the  tetrarchy  of 
Ljsanias."  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  G.  10 ; 
SIX.  5. 1 ;  ^  arSf  ii.  11.  5.)  After  the 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  (Acts  xii. 
21 — 23,}  Claudius  gave  to  the  younger 
Agrippa  a  portion  of  his  father's  ter- 
ritories,  including  the  tctrarchv  of  Ly- 
sanias. (Jos.  Ant,  XX.  7.  1 ;  Wars,  ii. 
12.  8.)— See  Abilkni^ 

LYSIAS. — See  Claudius  Ltsias. 

LYSTUA=/i7>cra/ion.  A  city  of  Ly- 
caonia  in  Asia  Minor,  chiefly  celebra- 
ted for  the  miraculous  cure  of  a  cripple, 
which  led  the  Lycaonians  to  suppose 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  gods 
come  down  to  them  in  the  likeness  of 
men.  (Acts  xiv.  G — 21.)  Timothy 
appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Lys- 
tra.  (Acts  xvi.  1—3  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  II.) 
Hamilton  locates  Lystra  at  Bin-bir- 
Kiiissi  =  the  **  Thousand  and  one 
Churches,"  at  the  eastern  base  of  Kara- 
daghjwheroarenumerous ruins.  Arun- 
dell  supposes  the  ruins  may  be  found 
at  Kara-hissar  =  "  Black  Castle."  Kin- 
nier,  says  of  this  region :  "  The  coun- 
try extending  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Maeri  is  covered  with  tlie  ruins  of 
\   ancient  towns.'* — See  Derbe. 
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^  A  AC  AH.=compressed,  enclosed.  1. 
A  small  kingdom  of  the  Canaanites ; 
(Dent.  iii.  14 ;  2  Sam.  x.  G,  8 ;)  at  a 
later  period  included  in  the  district  of 
"  Syna-liiaachah.  (1  Chron.  xix.  6.) 
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It  seem«  to  hare  extended  f 
fountains  of  the  Jordan  north 
the  plain  of  Damascos,.  and  e 
to  Argob.  (Josh.  xii.  5 ;  xiil 
The  district  of  Beth-Maachah 
western  base  of  Hermon,  was  i 
in  this  ancient  kingdom.  ( 
XX.  14,  15.)  The  name  of  tl;i 
is  also  written  "  Maachah ;"  (J 
xix.  7 ;)  and  the  inhabitants  ai 
"Maachathi;"  (Dent.  iii.  1: 
"Maachathites."  ;(2  Kings  x: 
The  Geshnrites  were  probably : 
the  same  stock.  (1  Chron.  iii 
The  daughter  of  Ta1mai,king  of 
wife  of  David,  and  mother  c 
lorn;  (2  Sam.  iii.  3;)  also 
"  Maachah ;  (1  Chron.  iii.  2.) 

MAACHAH=com/)r«««i/.  ! 
of  Nahor.  (Gen.  xxii.  24.) 
father  of  Achish;  (1  Kings 
also  called  "  Mti0ch*'=hreast4 
Sam.  xxvii.  2.)  3.  The  fathei 
nnn.  (1  Chron.  xi.  43.)  4.  Th 
of  Shephatiah.  (i  Chron.  xx 
6.  The  wife  of  Machir.  (1  Ch 
15,  IG.)  G.  A  concubine  of  C 
Chron.  ii.  48.)  7.  The  wife  of 
(1  Chron.  viii.  29.)  8.  The 
Kchoboam,  and  mother  of 
She  was  the  grand-daughter  o 
lom  or  Abishalom.  (1  Kings  3 
2  Chron.  xi.  20—22.)  In  2 
xiii.  2,  she  is  called  **Michs 
daughter  of  Uriel."  Her  moth( 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  1 
Gibeah;  and  thus  Maachah 
daughter  of  Uriel,  and  grand-d 
of  Absalom.  (1  Kings  xv.  1 
9.  The  wife  of  Jehiel.  (1  Cb 
35.)    10.— See  Maacah. 

MAACATHL— Sec  Maaca 

MAADAI=ornaiR«Mf  ofjek 
son  of  Bani.    (Ezra  x.  34.) 

MAADIAH=:ornain<rii/  of, 
A  priest  in  Zerubbabel's  time 
xii.  5 ;  also  called  "Moadiah." 
xii.  17.  J 

^l A Al3=  compassionating.  Oi 
priests.     (Nch.  xii.  36.) 
MAALEH.AC11ABBIM=: 

RABBIM. 

MAARATH=iiai-«f  D/ace. 
in  the  mountains  of  Jadah ;  (J 
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59;)  with  whieh  some  would  identify 
tfae  rains  at  Kasr-el-Mttkreh,  eastwAra 
of  Hebron. 

MAASEIAH=iporito/J€AopaA.  This 

name  in  the  original  is  written  with  a 

iBght  rariation  in  three  ways.  1.  One 

of  the  LeTites.    (1  Chron.  xy.  18,  20.) 

2.  One  of  the  priests.     (Jer.  xxi.  1 ; 

xx'X.  25;  xxxvii.  8.)    8.  The  father 

of  Zedekiah.  (Jer.  xxix.  21.)    4.  The 

An  of  Shullam.     (Jer.  xxxr  4.)   6. 

Tile  fon  of  Adiah.      (2  Chron.  xxiii. 

!•)    6.  The  son  of  Ahaz,  slain  bj 

Zichri.    (2  Chron.  xxviii.  7.)     7.  A 

nder  ander  Uzziah.    (2  Chron.  xxvi. 

2.)  8.  A  governor  under  Josiah.    (2 

Chron.  xxxir.  8.)    9.  A  son  of  Pa- 

kath  moah.     (Ezra  x.  30.)    10.  The 

itlhcr  of  Azariah.  (Neh.  iii.  23.)     11. 

One  who  stood  by  Ezra  when  the  law 

WW  read.    (Nch.  viii.  4.)      l^.  One 

who  instmcted  the  people  in  the  law. 

(Neh.  viii.  7.)    13.   One  who  sealed 

^  covenant.    (Neh.  x.  25.)    14.  A 

>BiB  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah.    (Neh.  xi. 

*•)  15.  A  Benjamfte.    (Neh.  xi.  7.) 

16^  The  father  of  Neriah.  (Jer.  xxxii. 

12;  li.  59.)  1 7.  Three  sons  of  the  priests 

who  had  married  strange  wires.  (Ezra 

*.  18,  21,  22.)    18.  Two  priests  who 

listed  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall 

of  Jerusalem.    (Neh.  xii.  41,  42.) 

MAASIAI=tt♦or^•  of  Jehovah,  One 
of  the  priests.    (1  Chron.  xi.  12.) 

UAATH.= extended.  An  ancestor 
of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  (Luke 
uL2C.) 

U\AZ=anger,  A  descendant  of 
Tadah.    (1  Chron.  ii.  27.) 

M  A  AZI  AH  ^consolation  of  Jehovah. 
!.  The  chief  of  the  last  of  the  twenty- 
OQr  families  of  the  priests.  (1  Chron. 
:xiT.  18.)  2.  A  priest  in  the  time  of 
fehcmiah.  (Neh.  x.  8.) 
HIABNADEB  ^U.— See  Maciina- 

EBAI. 

MACEDONIA = an  oblont;  or  ex- 
mded  region.  An  extensive  country 
'ing  to  the  north  of  Greece  proper, 
Dundcd  on  the  east  by  Thrace  and 
le  ^gcan  Sea ;  on  the  west,  by  the 
.driaiic  Sea  and  lUyria ;  on  the  north, 
f  Dardania  and  Moesia :  and  on  the 
»otb,  by  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  The 
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kingdom  of  Macedonia  is  said  to  hare 
been  founded  by  Caranus,  b.o.  814. 
The  uninterrupted  series  of  victories 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  made  Mace- 
donia, in  a  very  short  time,  mistress  of 
half  the  world.  The  extent  of  the 
empire  of  Alexander  is  described  un- 
der the  symbol  of  a  leopard,  having 
four  heads  and  wings ;  (Dan.  vii.  6  ;) 
its  strength  under  that  of  a  he-goat 
with  one  horn ;  (Dan.  viii.  5 — 8  ;)  and 
its  brilliancy  by  the  **  thighs  of  brass  "  of 
the  image  seen  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
(Dan.  ii.  32.)  Macedonia  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  B.C.  168.  At  a  later  period 
the  Romans  divided  the  whole  of 
Greece  into  two  great  Provinces,  Mace^ 
donia  and  Achaia,  The  Province  of 
Macedonia  received  the  Gospel  before 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  (Acts  xvL 
9—13;  xviii.  5;  xix.  21,  22,  i:9;  xx. 
1 — 3;  xxvii.  2;  Rom.  xv.  2G;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  6 ;  2  Cor.  i.  16 ;  ii.  13 ;  vli.  5 ;  viii. 
1 ;  ix.  2,  4 ;  xi.  9 ;  Phil.  iv.  15 ;  1 
Thess.  i.  7,  8 ;  iv.  10 ;  1  Tim.  i.  3.) 
Maeedonia  is  now  included  in  the 
Turkish  province  Roumelia. 

MACHBANlA=/)M<//n(7  on  the  role 
or  cloak  f  One  of  David's  distinguished 
captaino.    (1  Chron.  xii.  13.) 

MACHBENAU.— See  Cabbon. 

MACIIl=6ttrncc/  or  smitten.  A  de- 
scendant of  Gad.     (Num.  xiii.  15.) 

MACIIIR=so/c/.  1.  A  son  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  and  father  of  Gilead.  (Gen.  L 
23;  Josh,  xvii,  1  ;  1  Chron.  vii.  14— 
17 ;  Judg.  V.  14.)  His  descendants 
were  called  "Machiritcs."  (Num.xxvU 
29.)  2.  The  son  of  Ammiel.  (2  Sam. 
ix.  4  5'  xvii.  27.^ 

'mACHNa'dEBAI  =  what  like  the 
liberal?  A  descendant  of  Bani,  writ- 
ten "Mabnadebai"  in  the  margin. 
(Ezra  X.  40.) 

MACHPELAII=»or//or,  double,  or 
perhaps  winding.  The  name  of  the 
field  in  Hebron,  containing  a  cave, 
which  Abraham  purchased  of  Ephroa 
the  Hittite,  for  a  family  bnrial  place. 
(Gen.  xxiii.  17 — 20 ;  xxv.  9,  10;  xlix. 
29—32  ;  1.  13.)  The  purchase  of  this 
property  is  the  first  legal  contract  re- 
corded in  history;  and  the  first  knowa 
interment  of  the  dead.    This  place,  in 
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wUch  were  deposited  the  bones  of  the 
patriarchs,  at  an  earlj  period  was  en- 
closed by  a  wall  and  other  buildings. 
Dr.  Robinson  sajs,  "  The  Haram,  or 
ontcr  structure  which  encloses  the 
mosk,  and  covers  the  cavern  of  the 
sepulchre,  evidently  belongs  to  a  hi^h 
antiquity ;  and  the  resemblance  of  its 
architecture  to  that  of  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  temple  at  Jerusalem,  seems 
to  point  to  a  Jewish  origin."  In  18G2, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  obtained  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  mosk.  Dr.  Stanley, 
who  accompanied  the  Prince,  says  '*It 
was  clear  that  the  building  had  been 
originally  a  Byzantine  church,  and 
that  it  had  been  converted  at  a  much 
later  period  into  a  mosk.  The  tombs 
of  the  patriarchs,  liko  all  those  in 
Mussclman  mosks,  do  not  profess  to 
ho  the  actual  places  of  sepulture,  but 
toe  merely  monuments  or  cenotaphs  in 
honour  o!  the  dead  who  lie  beneath. 
Each  is  enclosed  within  a  separate 
chapel  or  shrine,  closed  with  gates  or 
railings.  In  the  recess  on  the  right  is 
the  shrine  of  Abraham,  in  the  recess 
on  the  left  that  of  Sarah,  each  guarded 
by  silver  gates.  The  shrine  of  Sarah 
we  were  requested  not  to  enter.  The 
shrine  of  Abraham,  after  a  momentary 
hesitation,  was  thrown  open.  The  so- 
called  tomb  consists  of  a  coffin-like 
structure  about  six  feet  high,  built  up 
of  plastered  stone  or  marble,  and  hung 
with  three  carpets,  green  embroidered 
with  gold.  Within  the  area  of  the 
church  or  mosk  were  shown  the  tombs 
of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  They  are  placed 
under  separate  chapels;  the  gxtes  are 
grated  not  with  silver,  but  i.on  bars. 
The  shrines  of  Jacob  and  Leah  were 
shown  in  recesses,  corresponding  to 
those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  but  in  a 
separate  cloister,  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  mosk.  One  indication  alone  of 
the  cavern  beneath  was  visible.  In  the 
interior  of  the  mosk,  at  the  corner  of 
the  shrine  of  Abraham,  was  a  small 
circular  hole,  about  eight  inches  across, 
of  which  one  foot  above  the  pavement 
was  built  of  strong  masonry,  but  of 
which  the  lower  part,  as  far  as  we 
could  sec  and  feel,  was  of  the  living 
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rock.  This  csrltgr  ^ipeand  to  OMt 
into  a  dark  space  heneAth,  sad  w 
space— which  the  gnardiaot  of  Ai 
mosk  believe  to  extend  mder  Ai 
whole  platform— can  hardlj  httaj- 
thing  else  than  the  ancient  eaven  of 
Machpelah.  This  was  the  only  iy» 
tnre  which  the  gnerdUns  recofniMd. 
With  that  glimpse  into  the  daA  vol 
we  and  the  world  without  must  fortk 
present  be  satisfied.  The  origioal  a* 
trance  into  the  cave,  if  it  is  now  to  bi 
found  at  all,  must  probably  be  os  tiM 
southern  face  of  the  hill,  and  entirdr 
obstructed  hj  the  ancient  Jewish  vsll 
probably  built  across  it  for  that  itif 
purpose." 

In  1866,  the  Marquis  of  Bote  yisitol 
the  mosk  at  Hebron,  and  was  sp- 
parently  shown  other  openings  intt 
the  cave  than  those  seen  by  Dr.  Stts* 
leyand  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Hesaji, 
"We  next  entered  the  mosk;  it  ill 
very  large  and  lofty  bnildinc,  eonsiil' 
ing  of  a  naive  and  two  ames.  Tbi 
roof  is  groined,  and  it  seemed  to  m 
like  a  building  of  the  cmsaders.  Thi 
columns  are  clustered,  the  walls  srt 

5annellcd  with  precious  inlaid  marbkk 
'he  whole  has  a  deserted,  dusty,  hand- 
some, solemn  look.  Immediately  to 
the  right  is  a  sort  of  tabernacle  overi 
round  brass  boss  about  seven  inehei  is 
diameter.  This  boss  was  nndasoed 
and  thrown  back,  and  I  was  allowea  to 
kneel  down  and  peer  into  the  csit 
itself.  Down  through  this  hole  honf 
a  coarse  iron  lamp,  with  a  glan  ant 
two  flaring  wicks  which  shed  a  briglit 
light.  This  light  fell  on  the  roogb, 
rocky  floor  of  the  cave,  littered  over 
with  small  oblong  billets  of  white  psr 
per,  not  more,  1  should  think,  thta 
twelve  feet  below  my  face.  This  wsi 
the  most  interesting  place  in  the  Hi> 
ram.  The  columns  of  the  little  tabe^ 
nacle,  were  of  polished  grey  nuurbki 
with  beautiful  whitey-ycllow  eapitahi 
In  another  part  of  the  mosk,  jost  weit 
of  the  pulpit,  there  is  a  second  taber- 
nacle, like  the  one  over  the  hole  in  the 
cave,  covering  a  trap  door  in  stone  is 
two  leaves,  the  lesser  fastened  dowi 
wiih  iron  clamps.    This  is  the  door  of 
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tke  ctre,  and  I  was  informed — ^from 
tnditioii--ihat  tliere  was  under  it  a 
■tor  which  e&tered  the  care  aboat  the 
phee  of  the  nearest  pillar.  From  here 
*e  pftsied  down  the  west  aisle,  where 
>ii  another  piece  of  silrer  and  mar- 
Ue  work,  and  left  the  mosk  as  we  had 
iiteiedit.'' 

MADAI=fliiJU&.  The  third  son  of 
fipheth,  from  whom  the  Medcs  are 
ipposed  to  hare  descended.  (Gen.  x. 
!;  1  Chron.  L  5.)->See  Mkoul 
H  ADIAN.^See  Midiak. 
MADMANNAH=(iE(jiaAt7/.  A  town 
1  the  south  of  Jpdah ;  (Josh.  xr.  81 ; 
Qiron.  iL  49 ;)  whicn  some  suppose 
i  be  represented  by  el-Minyay^  the 
nt  stage  southward  from  Gaza. 
lCADM£N=(/un9Ai7/.  A  town  in 
be  borders  of  Moab.  ( Jer.  xUiiL  2.) 
]CADM£NAH=(/im^Ai7/.  A  town 
I  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Isa.  x.  81.) 
MADNESS.— See  Lunatic. 
ICADON  =  contention^  strife,  A 
ojal  aXj  of  the  northern  Canaanites. 
Josh.  XI.  1 ;  xii.  19.)  Schwartz  iden- 
ifics  with  Madon  the  Tillage  with  an- 
ient ruins  called  Kefr  Menda,  about 
eren  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  but 
rhich  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  with  the 
^sochis  of  Joseph  us. 
UAGBISH  =^aMeriny.  The  name 
fa  place,  or  according  to  others,  of  a 
(SB.  (Ezra  iL  30.) 
MAGDALA=^oir«jr.  Probably  the 
une  as  '*  Migdal-el  **= tower  of  God,  a 
ty  of  Naptbali ;  (Josh.  xix.  38  ;)  sit- 
ited  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Sea 
'Galilee,  near  Dalmanutha,  and  not 
r  from  Tiberias.  (Matt.  xv.  SO; 
aik  viiL  10.)  For  •*  Magdala,"  some 
pies  erroneously  read  "Magada,** 
td  ••  Magadan."  It  is  now  called  el- 
ejdel,  and  is  a  miserable  little  Mus- 
QTillage,  amid  low  shapeless  mounds, 
It  beautifully  situated.  It  was  the 
itire  town  of  Mary  Magdalene. 
fark  XTi.  90 

MAGDIEL  = /jrawe  of    God,     A 
inee  of  the  Edomitcs.   (Gen.  xxxvi. 
;  1  Chron.  i,  54.) 

HAGI  =f7rea/,  powerful.    This  term 
IB  used  as  the  title  of  the  priests  and 
Hosopbers  among  the  Medcs,  Per- 
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sians,  and  Chaldeans.  So  the  word 
"  Rab-mag,**  (Jer.  xxxix.  3,)  used  as 
a  proper  name,  properly  signifies  Ms 

frince  Magus,  or  chief  of  the  Magu 
n  Babylon  the  magi  were  known  by 
the  name  of  '*  wise  men,"  and  **  Chal- 
deans." (Isa.  xliv.  25  ;  Jer.  1. 35  ;  Dan. 
iL  12—27  ;  iv.  6,  18  ;  v.  7,  8,  11,  12, 
15.)  To  their  number,  doubtless,  be- 
longed the  "  astrologers  "  and  "  star- 
gazers ;"  (Isa.  xlrii.  18;)al80  the  "sooth- 
sayers" and  the  "dream-interpreters.* 
(Dan.  i.  20  ;  ii.  2,  20,  27  ;  iv.  7  ;  v.  7, 
11.)  The  magi  acquired  great  honour 
and  influence ;  they  were  introduced 
into  the  couf'ts  of  kings  and  con- 
sulted on  all  occasions.  The  cle- 
Tation  of  Daniel  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, or  prince  of  the  college  of  the 
magi,  in  Babylon,  must  have  con- 
tributed to  make  this  peculiar  caste 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  sacred 
Writings ;  and  to  awaken  the  hope 
of  the  Messiah  on  the  shores  of  tlie 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  (Dan. 
ii.  47—49 ;  iv.  84—37.)  The  magi  or. 
"  wise  men,"  who  came  from  the  East 
to  salute  the  infant  Messiah,  evidently 
came  from  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
probably  from  Persia.  (Matt.  ii.  1, 
7,  16.)  We  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  they  had  a  revelation,  and  un- 
doubtedly took  the  journey  under 
Divine  influence.  They  were  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Gentile  world, 
doing  homage  to  the  Lord.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  the  magi  visited  the 
infant  Messiah  at  Bethlehem,  either 
before  or  after  the  presentation  in  the 
temple.  The  proper  mode  of  con- 
ciliation of  Matthew  with  Luke  will 
be  seen  by  taking  up  the  ciicuDistan^ 
CCS  in  the  following  order : — Jesus  is 
born  in  Bethlehem;  (Matt.  ii.  1 ;)  after 
forty  days  the  presentation  of  Jesus 
takes  place  in  the  temple ;  (Luke  ii. 
22 — 25 ;)  after  the  presentation  in  the 
temple  the  holy  family  returns  to  Na- 
zareth ;  (Luke  il.  89  ;)  after  some  time 
the  magi  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  and 
guided  by  the  star,  they  visit  the  in- 
fant Messiah  in  Nazareth ;  (Matt.  ii. 
11 ;)  the  magi  return  to  their  own 
country  by  another  route;  after  this 
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ensued  til »  flij^ht  to  Eizypt,  an;!  the 
massacre  of  the  infants  at  IJethlehem; 
the  death  of  Herod  takes  place,  and 
the  holv  farailv'  returns  from  Egypt  to 
Nazareth.  (Alitt.  ii.  12—23.)— See 
Star  in  the  East. 

MAGICIAN.  In  every  period  the 
Orientals  have  hccn  strongly  addicted 
to  mafjic  and  other  delusive  practices. 
rOen.  xli.  8  ;  Ex.  vii.  8—22  ;  Isa.  ii.  6; 
Acts  viii.  0  ;  xiii.  6,  8  ;  xix.  19  ;  Rev. 
xiii.  11 — 18.)  Capital  punishment 
was  inllictcd  upon  impostors  of  this 
character ;  (Deut.  xiii.  1 — 5  ;)  and 
upon  those  who  cunsultf^d  them.  (Lsv. 
xix.  31  :  XX.  n.)  ^Iiny  of  these 
miracle  pretenders  appear  to  have 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  natural 
philosophy,  which  it  seems  they  abused 
to  the  juirpose  of  working  on  the 
minds  of  the  vulqjar  by  pretended  pro- 
digies ;  throwing  them  into  amaze- 
ment by  the  exhibition  of  certain 
phenomena  known  only  to  themselves. 
Sometimes  they  attempted  to  compete 
with  the  true  prophets  of  God  before 
or  in  the  view  of  the  multitude.  (1 
Kinps  xviii.  2(5—29;  2  Kings  i.  10— 
15;  Luke  ix.  54;  Acts  xix.  19;  Rev. 
xiii.  11 — 18  )  Mr.  Lane,  iu  his  work 
on  tlic  '•  Modern  Egyptians,"  ICd. 
18  to,  has  related  sonic  remarkable 
lhin;zs  of  the  modern  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians, which,  until  recently,  with 
nil  the  light  of  science  beaming  npon 
us,  tilled  us  with  surprise.  His  ac- 
count of  the  magician  Abd-cl-Kadir, 
is  the  most  vivid  and  accurate  account 
of  a  then  undetecte<l  imposture,  which 
excited  tlic  greatest  curiosity  and 
interest  throughout  thecivilized  world. 
Happily  the  delusion  has  since  been 
entirely  dissipated,  and  a  solution  of 
the  difiiculties  surrounding  it  has  been 
derived  from  the  candour  and  sagacity 
of  Mr.  Lane  himself.  This  wonderful 
miracle-monger  is  now  fully  proved  to 
have  been  nothing  else  than  a  shallow 
impostor ;  and  such  is,  and  has  ever 
been,  the  whole  herd  of  magicians, 
astrologers,  ect.  Such  modern  super- 
stitions, as  table-turning,  spirit-rap- 
ping, clairvoyance,  ect.,  are  as  inimical 
to  science  r^ud  civilization,  as  the  ab- 
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surdities   of    bleeding    portraits,  anl 
winkine  statues. — See  Divixatios. 

MAGISTRATE.  The  Hebrew  word 
sAo/9Ae/(m ="  j ndges,"  designates  A  kind 
of  magistrates.    (Deut.  L  16, 17;  'Earn 
Tii.  25.)      The   seganim  =  •*  rilew,'^ 
properly  nobles,  were  the  BAbyloaiiii. 
m  agistrates,  also  prefects  of  provinces  ; 
(Jer.  Ii,  23,  28,  57;  Esek.  xxiu.  «;> 
and  Jewish  magistrates.     (Ezrm  ix.  2  ; 
Nsh.  ii.   16;  iv.   14;  xiii.  11.)    The 
Greek    word  archon  =  "magistrate,^ 
(Luke  xi.  15 ;  Tit.  iii.  l,)8ignifiesjirst 
in  authority^   **a  prince;  (Matt   xx. 
25  ;  1  Cor-  ii.  6,  8  :)  *•  a  ruler ;"  (Acts 
iv.  2G;  Rom.  xiii.  3  ;)  the  high  priest; 
(Acts  xxiii.    5 ;)   and    civil    judge?* 
(Luke  xii.  58;  Acts   xvi.  19.)    Tba 
Greek  word  strategoi  is  used  for  tho 
Roman     **  magistrates"  of   PbilippL 
(Acts  xvi.  20,  22,  35,  36,  3S.)    The 
Greek    word    echousiag  =  "powers," 
is  used  for  ruWs,  maqistratts,    (Luk© 
xii.  11 ;  Tit.  iii.  1.)    *rhe  Roman  em- 
peror, and  some  of  the  subordioata 
magistrates,   wore  a  small  sword  of 
dagger,  the  symbol  of  punishment,  si 
a  part  of  th^ir  official  costume.    Ib 
Rom.  xiii.  1 — 5,  the  Apostle  exhort! 
the  Roman  Christians  to  be  suhjeel 
to  the  "higher  powers,"   i.e.,  ruling 
authorities — the  magistrates  in  office 
— all  invested  with  civil  power,  fro» 
the  emperor  or  king  (\a  supreme,  to 
the  lowest  civil  officer, — .ill  who  trt 
employed   in  making  and  execuiiog 
the  laws ;  inasmuch  as  goremmentif 
of  God,  though  the  particular  form  of 
it  is  of  man.    (1  Pet.  ii.  13.)    Tto 
exceptions  to  this  obedience  indoded 
all  acts  which  might  be  required,  bf 
the  Roman  government,  inconsistent 
with   the  Divine  law.     In  this  cue, 
the    primitive    Christians    were  not 
only  not  bound   to    obey,  but  they 
were  bound  not  to  obey.    (Acts  if» 
18,  19  ;  V.  29.)    Another  class  of  ex- 
ceptions included    illegal  commaiMii 
and  exactions.      However,  when  the 
compliance  with  those  did  not  imply 
sin  on  the  part  of  him  who  yielded  it, 
he  was  not  morally  bound  not  to  obey 
or  submit,   bnt  he  was  not  moral^ 
bound  to  obey  or  submit.    It  becsmft 
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t  question,  not  directly  of  conscience, 
l|at  of  expediency,  thoagh  indirectly, 
likealmost  all  questions  of  expediency, 
U  might  become  a  qnestion  of  con- 
•cience.     (Acts  xvi.  35  ;  xxii.   25  ; 
xxiii.  3.^  Another  class  of  exceptions 
iodaded  all  cases  in  which  the  ma- 
^rates,  tbou<;h  not  acting  illegally, 
vent  beyond  the  limits  of  civil  author* 
itj,  and   interfered    in    matters    of 
religion,  that  no  way    pertained   to 
Ibem.    It   must  be  evident  that  if 
there  be  things  at  all  that  are  entirely 
God's  and  not  in  any  sense  Cresar's, 
tbej  are  the  things  of  religion.  Should 
it  be  asked,  When  duty,  or  when  ex- 
pediency dictated  to  Christians  not  to 
MQply  with  commands  of  magistrates, 
what  were  they  to  do  then  ?    Were 
^<7  qnietly  to  submit  to  the  punish- 
^nt  the  magistrate  chose  to  inflict ; 
or  where  they  authorized  to  combine 
together,   and  endeavour  to  subvert 
tbe  gorernment  ?     To  this  question 
there  can,  we  apprehend,  be  but  one 
•Tiswer  given.    They  were  bound  to 
wbmit,  allowing  no  proper  opportu- 
nity to  pass,  however,  of  showing  that 
tliejr  considered   themselves  illegally 
tfeated,  if  they  were  illegally  treated 
■*nnjastly  treated,    when  they   were 
Bnjustly  treated.    They  are  quietly  to 
(Qboiit  to  such  sufferings  as  the  go- 
vernment may  inflict  on  them  for  non- 
compliance with  what  they  account 
tin,  and  they  are  to  do  nothing  to  nn- 
•ettle  the  government,  except  by  the 
dissemination  of  the  doctrines  and  laws 
of  Christ,  which  sooner  or  later  will, 
by  their  moral  power,  either  improve 
or  destroy  all  the  secular  governments 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. — See  Tribute. 
MAGOG=^rea/  Gog^  or  great- moun- 
tain riflge.     A  son  of  Japheth  ;  (Gen. 
X.  2  ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2  ;  xxxix.  6  ;)also 
Uie  name  of  a  powerful  people,  and 
<rf  a  remote  northern  region  inhabited 
by    them.    They  were    probably  the 
worthern  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  between 
tile  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  Seas.  The 
people  of  that  region,  it  seems,  were 
A  terror  to  middle  Asia ;  and  they  have 
often  been  named  the  Sct/thians  of  the 
East.    In  Kev.  xx.  7—9,   the  terms  | 
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Gog  and  Magog  are  evidently  used 
tropically,  as  names  of  the  enemies  of 
Christianity.  -See  Goo. 

MAGOR-MISSABIB  =  terror  on 
even/  side.  The  symbolical  name  given 
to  Pashur,     (Jer.  xx.  3.) 

MAGPIASH— woM-////<?r.  One  of 
the  Levites.    (Neh.  x.  20.) 

MAUALAlI=(/i5ea5e  A  descen- 
dant of  Manasseh.   (1  Cliron.  vii.  18.) 

MAHALALEEL  =praise  of  God. 

1,  A  patriarch  descended  from  Seth; 
(Gsn.  V.  12—17  ;)  also  called  **Male- 
leel."  (Luke  ill.  37.)  2.  A  descen- 
dant of  Judah.    (Neh.  xi.  4.) 

MAHALATH=?7iMsic  or  melody.  1. 
The  daughter  of  Ishmael,  and  cue  of 
the  wives  of  Esau.     (Gren.  xxviii.  9.) 

2.  The  wife  of  Hchoboam.  (2  Chron. 
xi.  18.) 

MAIIALATH  LEANNOTH. 
These  words  probably  mean  music, 
i.  e.,  the  lute  or  cithara,  accompanied 
by  the  voice.  Uosenmuller  thinks 
they  refer  to  singing  in  alternate 
choruses,  accompanied  by  musical  in- 
struments. (Ps.  liii.  and  Ixxxviii.  title.) 

MAIIALI. — See  Mauli. 

MAH  AN  AIM  =  camps,  or  double 
camp.  A  Levitical  town  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  on  the  confines  of  Gad 
and  Manasseh.  (Gen.  xxxii.  3;  Josh, 
xiii.  2G,  30  ;  xxi.  38  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  8,  12, 
29 ;  xxvii.  24,  27 ;  1  Kings  ii.  8 ;  iv. 
14.)  Perhaps  marked  by  the  ruins  at 
the  village  now  called  Maneh.  Dr. 
Porter  su|igests  the  identity  of  the 
splendid  and  extensive  ruins  of  Jerash, 
with  Mahanaim. — See  Gerasenes. 

MAHANEH-DAN=cmn/)  of  Dan. 
A  place  near  Kirjath-Jearim.  (Judg. 
xviii.  12.) 

MAHARAI  =  iw/)e/i/o«5.  One  of 
David's  distinguished  officers.  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  28;  1  Chron.  xi.  30  ;  xxvii.  13.) 

MAIIATH  =  taking,  grasping.  1. 
One  of  the  Kohathitcs.  (1  Chron.  vi. 
35.)  2.  One  of  the  Levites.  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  12  ;  xxxi.  13.) 

MAHAVITES=smi7/en.  The  name 
of  a  family  or  people,  otherwise  un- 
known,    (i  Chron.  xi.  40.) 

MAnAZIOTH=mio/i5.  A  son  of 
Heman.    (I  Chron.  xxv.  4,  30.) 
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r.  23,  a,  47  ;  Kon.  v.  12,  lit.) 
The  £Iosuie  account  of  ibe  untt; 
of  the  Iiuman  race,  KnJi  the  fulleal 
coiflnnation  Id  tlie  facta  revealed  bj 
the  tcisnlific  invcitigations  of  the 
nalarnl  hiitorv  of  map.  Elhuologigl 
have  kIiowu  'from  a  comparisftn  o 
laiij;an)[c<i,  that  there  wo)  uri;;iDatl/ 
oiiu  jiiiiitar]-  language  ;  (Gcq.     '    '   ' 
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furmcJ  but  one  Inmilj,  The  jihrsiciit 
■JIUiTciiccs  thai  diitiniiuitb  tlic  humnn 
form,  in  tlio  v.irioiu  regions  of  die 
(■lobe,  arc  properly  ascribed  to  ex- 
ternal or  adventitious  causes,  such  as 
cliiiiiite,  food,  wa.r  of  life,  cic.  Tlie 
Iinnian  species  therefore  is  lintite,  aud 
kH  the  varieties  it  exiiibits  ate  to  be 
rcp.irdeil  merel;  lU  rarieiicf. 

Whilelliciinllj'oftbchnmnnspecies, 
on  nnlnral  uml  scientilic  principles,  ii 
((cnerally  ai'biiOKlcil|(edi  the  viriftiit 
t-ti  reJnceil  br  theeilinolofcist  Blumcn- 
bHch  l.<  6\c  1.  TJic  Cmcflsian,  2. 
'I'ho  MiiiiK<'l>->n ;  3.  'I'lie  Utiiiopian ;  4. 
Tho  Mu]lHj'aii;and  u.Tbo  American; 
«iiil  will  priiliobly  be  yet  reititccd  to 
llin<0— ihr  Jaiihutliite,  the  Stiemilc, 
«u<l  (he  Itmiiiif.  Jndceil,  ubaievcr 
uuiiibiT  iif  viirii'ties  uc  inav  Hx  npon,  j 
■ml  biiwi'ii'r  well  wo  iiinjr  diaiinf-ulsli 


isiupi.i,>..,liol,euulU---5 
sand,  two  hundred  millv 
the  moral  declension  of  tl 
from  primitiTe  ciriliiatu 
barbarism,  has  been 
rapid  in  eveij  age  of  tb 
we  know^of  no  sponlan 
■ioa,  (di  infra  from  aavagi 
lion,  apart  from  the  io 
external  aid  or  special  i 
Christian  caltnre.  Th< 
Christ  can  itlonG  clevi 
ullimalcl;  regenerate  ll 
The  phrases, ' 


generallj.  (Deut.  ?  _ 
Nxiii.  lOj  Job  XXT.  0;  1 
1>^  viii.  4;  Dan.  x.  Iti; 
lleb.  ii.  (i.)  "Son  of  ma 
to  the  Muiiah,  as  aupea 
m.,«Mm.  (Dan.  vL  I 
Zi\  xvLlS,  1G,20;  Lnti 
John  iiL  13;  -n.  fi3;  xii 
r.  14  ;  Aels  viL  SC 
Gud,"  ■  serrant  and  min 
spoken  of  antnls;  (Judg 
of  prophets;  (1  Satn.  ii. 
lij'i.  1;  1  Tim.  vL  II; 
(Dcat.  xxxiii.  1 ;)  and  o 
Chron.  viii.  14.)  "Tht 
designates  the  unrcncwci 
of  the  heart  j  and  "  ibe  Hi 
disposition  wliich  is  crent 
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NAHATH  =  rest.  1.  A  de- 
nt of  Scir.    (Gen.  xxxvi.  23  ; 

0.  {.  40.)    2.  A  place  ia  Ben- 
(1  Chron.  riii.  9.) 

UHETHITES.— See  Hatsi- 

5.HUCHOTH. 

S'ASSEH=who  makes  forget, 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Jfoseph, 
I  Egjpt ;  (Gen.  xli.  51 ;  xlvi. 
iii.  1 — 20;)  whom  Jacob  adopted 
iwn,  bj  which  act  each  became 
d  of  a  tribe  in  Israel.  (Num.  i. 
;ii.  18—21 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  2.)  In 
qaest  of  Canaan,  half  the  tribe 
osseh,  with  Reuben  and  Gad, 
i,  according];  to  their  own  re- 
he  territory  elist  of  the  Jordan, 
ng  from  the  Jabbok  to  Mount 
1 ;  while  the  other  half  had  its 

on  the  west  of  the  Jordan, 
1  Ephraim  and  Issachar,  across 
mtry  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
Tanean.  (Num.  xxxii.  39 — 41; 
14, 15;Deut.  iii.  12 — 17:  xxxiii. 
sh.  xii.  6  ;  xiii.  7,  8  ;  xvi  9  ; 
-18  ;  Judg.  i.  27—29;  1  Chron. 
JG.)  The  descendants  of  Man- 
e  called  **Manassites.**    (Deut. 

2.  The  grandfather  of  Jona- 
iLevite.  Others  think  "Moses" 
3  be  read  instead  of  Manassch. 
xriii.  30.)  3.  The  son  and 
)r  of  liezekiah,  king  of  Judah. 
indcd  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
years,  and  reigned  fifty-five 
rom  696  to  642  b.c.  The  former 
his  reign  was  distinguished  for 

daring  impiety  and  wanton 
(2  Kings  XX.  21 ;  xxi.  1  —18 ; 

1.  xxxiii.  1 — 10.)  Forthesesins, 
h  he  persuaded  his  subjects  to 
•ate,  the  country  was  visited 
)d*s  judgments  ;  and  he  was  at 
ten  captive  by  the  general  of 
iyrian  king,  Esarhaddon,  and 
liously  transported  to  Babylon. 
eh,  during  his  captivity,  re- 
ef his  folly,  and  was  restored 
throne,  after,  it  is  supposed, 

year's  absence.  Undoubtedly 
iined  tributary  to  the  Assyrian 
h,  and  his  territory  was  pro- 
lade  to  serve  as  a  barrier  be- 
A^svria  and  Egypt,  lie  died 
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hi  Jerusalem,  after  having  done  much 
^o  repair  the  evils  of  his  former  life, 
and  was  buried  in  the  garden  of  his 
house.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11 — 23.^ 
He  is  called  **  Manasses"  in  Matt.  i. 
10.  4.  A  descendant  of  Pahath-moab. 
(Ezra  X.  30.)  5.  A  descendant  of 
Uashnm«  (Ezra  x.  33.) 

MANASSES.— See  Manasseh. 

MANDRAKE.  The  Hebrew  word 
dudaim,  rendered  "mandrakes,"  pro- 
perly signifies  love  apples,  i.e.,  the  ap- 
ples of  the  atropa  mandragora^  a  plant 
closely  allied  to  the  belkulona,  with  a 
root  like  a  beet,  descending  several 
feet  underground,  bearing  white  and 
reddish  fragrant  blossoms,  and  yellow 
apples,  also  fragrant,  which  ripen  from 
May  to  July.  Thomson  found  man- 
drakes ripe  towards  the  end  of  April, 
on  the  lower  ranges  of  Lebanon  and 
Hermon.  This  plant  frequently  growg 
wild  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  (Gen.  xxx.  14—16;  SoL 
Song  vii.  13.) 

MANEU  =part,  portion^  number.  A 
WQightol  a  hundred  shekels,  as  we  gather 
from  1  King  x.  17,  where  the  term 
"  maneh  "  is  rendered  **  pound."  (2 
Chron.  ix.  16.)  The  computation  in 
Ezek.  xlv.  12,  "twenty  shekels,  five 
and  twenty  shekels,  fifteen  shekels, 
shall  be  your  maneh ;"  is  spoken 
either  of  a  triple  maneh  of  twenhj, 
twenty-Jive,  and  Jif teen  shekels  ;  or  of  a 
single  maneh,  distributed  into  three 
parts,  20+25  +  15=60  shekels. 

MANNA=«7Aa^  is  it  f  or  a  portion, 
gift  from  heaven.  The  miraculous 
food  given  by  God  to  the  Hebrews, 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  desert. 
It  was  a  small  grain,  white  like  hoar- 
frost, round,  and  the  size  of  a  coriander 
seed.  It  is  called  "the  bread  rained 
from  heaven ;"  (Ex.  xvi.  4 ;)  "  the 
corn  of  heaven;"  and  the  "bread  of 
the  mighty  ones,"  or  "angels'  food." 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  24,  25.)  When  the  He- 
brews first  saw  this  remarkable  sub- 
stance, "  they  said  one  to  another 
What  is  it  f  for  they  knew  not  what  it 
was."  The  multitude  ground  it  in 
mills  or  pounded  it  in  mortars,  and 
made  cakes  of  it ;   and  the  taste  of  it 
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^ns  as  the  tnstc  of  fresh  oil.  (Ex. 
xvi.  11—31 ;  Num.  xL  8,  9,  17.)  ll 
need  not,  howcrer,  be  supposed  that 
the  Hebrews  had  not  also  other  food, 
or  at  least  flesh.  Bread  they  could 
not  have,  as  they  did  not  till  the 
ground ;  but  that  thej  possessed  nu- 
merous flocks  and  herds,  is  evident 
from  the  various  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ings,  which  aflorded  animal  food. 
Several  modem  travellers  have  no- 
ticed a  sweet  resin  similar  to  honej 
called  manna,  which,  in  Arabia  and 
other  Oriental  regions,  exudes  chiefly 
in  July  and  August  before  sun-rise, 
from  several  species  of  trees  and 
■hrubs,  but  principally  from  the  ta- 
marisk genus.  When  Dr.  Robinson 
was  at  the  Convent  on  Alount  Sinai, 
in  1838,  the  Superior,  he  says,  **put 
into  eur  hands  a  small  quantity  of 
manna  of  the  peninsula,  famous  at 
least  as  being  the  successor  of  the 
Israelitish  manna,  though  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  same  substance.  It  is 
found  in  the  form  of  shining  drops  on 
the  twigs  and  branches  of  the  tur/a, 
tamarix  gallica  inarmifera — from  which 
it  exudes  in  consequence  of  the  punc- 
ture of  an  insect,  the  cocus  manninarus. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  gum,  is  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  and  melts  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  or  to  a  fire.  Chemi- 
cal analysis  has  shown  that  the  manna 
of  the  tamarisk  of  Sinai  contains  no 
mannin  susceptible  of  crystallization; 
but  is  merely  an  inspissated  sugar. 
The  manna  of  the  Hebrews  was  es- 
sentially different  from  this.  And 
even  could  it  be  shown  to  be  the 
same,  still  a  supply  of  it  in  sufHcient 
abundance  for  the  daily  consumption 
of  two  millions  of  pco]>le,  would  have 
been  no  less  a  miracle."  The  most 
remarkable  things  about  the  manna 
of  the  Hebrews  were — 1.  That  double 
the  quantity  was  supplied  on  the  day 
preceding  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh 
day;  2.  That  on  the  Sabbath,  or 
seventh  day,  none  was  furnished;  3. 
That  what  they  kept  from  the  sixth 
day  to  the  seventh  was  sweet  and 
good,  while  what  they  kept  from  any 
other  day  to  the  next  day  bred  worms 
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and  became  offensive.  ^Ex.  xTi.2)— 
30.)  The  manna  ceased  to  be  gitea 
while  the  Hebrews  were  encamped  it 
Gilgal,  immediatelj  after  iSbia  )d 
celebrated  the  PoMorer  for  tb  in^ 
time  in  the  Land  of  Promiie.  (Joik. 
y.  10—12.)  To  commemonte-thii 
long-continued  and  wonderful  »!•' 
cle,  Moses  laid  up  in  a  colden  po^  n 
omer  of  the  manna,  andplaceditiior 
near  the  ark  of  the  Testimony;  tkit 
succeeding  generations  migfat  teeviA 
their  own  eyes  tho  Tcrj  tabstaace  M 
which  their  fathers  were  miracoloBdf 
fed.  (Ex.  xvi.  83--36 ;  Heb.  iz.  i) 
The  manna  which  was  thus  hid  ip  in 
the  inner  sanctnarr  was  a  symbol  of 
that  which  is  "hidden"  or  rtintd  for 
the  feast  of  the  blessed,  in  the  ettful 
sanctuary  of  tho  heavens.  (Rev.il  17.) 

MAN6AH=resr,  ^'er.  Thefstber 
of  Samson.  (Judg.  xiii.  2 — 22.) 

MANTLE.— See  Garmeitts. 

MAOCH.=:See  Maaghah. 

MAO'S  =^habitcUiom,  dwelling,  L  A 
town  of  Judah,  abont  seven  milei 
south  by  east  from  Hebron.  (Josh- 
XV.  55 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2.)  In  its  Tid- 
nity  was  the  wilderness  of  Maon.  (1 
Sam.  xxiii.  24,  25.)  The  ruins,  nov 
called  Ma*in,  occupy  the  snmmit  of  s 
hill,  whence  there  is  an  extensive  proi- 
pect.  2.  A  descendant  of  Caleb.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  45^ 

MAONriES.  An  Arabian  tribe 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
Amalekites  and  others,  as  having  op- 

?ressed  the  Hebrews.  (Judg.  x.  ll) 
'hey  are  the  same  as  the  "Mehs" 
nims,"  (2  Chron.  xxri.  27,)  rendered 
"the  habitations."  (1  Chron.  iv.  SU 
Probably  the  inhabitants  of  a  place  itiU 
called  Ulaorij  in  Arabia  Petnes,  to  tbB 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  intended. 

MAUA.— See  Naoxi. 

MARAH=6if/erRe«.  A  bitterer 
brackish  fountain  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  (Ex.  xv.  23 ;  Nam.  xxxiiL  8.) 
The  fountain  of  Hawarah  is  generallj 
regarded  as  the  bitter  fountain  Man£t 
which  the  Hebrews  reached  after 
three  days'  >march  in  the  desert  of 
Shur.  JDr.  Robinson  describes  the 
fountain,  as  "lying  to  the  left  of  tha 
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Toad  on  t  large  mound,  composed  of 
t  whitish  rocky  sabstance  formed  ap- 
parentlj  bj  tbe  deposits  of  the  f oun- 
tail  daring  Uie  lapse  of  ages.  The 
Mn  is  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
iad  the  water  fu>oat  two  feet  deep, 
b  taste  is  anpleasant,  saltish,  and 
MDewhtt  bitter.  Near  bj  the  spring 
vere  two  stanted  palm  trees;  and 
nnind  tbont  it  many  bashes  of  the 
fhnb  Ghorkad — Nitraria  tridentaicL, 
in  blossom.  The  effect  produced 
vpoQ  the  water  of  Marah,  bj  casting 
is  the  branch  of  a  tree,  was  purel? 
Biracaloos.  Lord  Lindsej  baa  well 
obterred:  ** Whatever  the  tree  was 
it  eia  haTe  had  no  more  inherent 
viRiM  in  sweetening  the  bitter  well 
^  Harah,  than  the  salt  had,  which 
produced  the  same  effect,  when 
tbrown  bj  Elisha  into  the  well  of 
Jericho."  (Ex.  xr.  25;  2  Kings,  ii. 
IMl.) 

MAKAL  AH  rzfmnft/i'n^,  earthquake. 
A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  {Josb. 
XUL  11.) 

MakANATHA.— See  Akathbma. 
Marble.    Of  calcareous  stones, 
the  most  important  is  marble,  which 
^   limply     crystallized     limestone ; 
tod  of  a  colour  varying  from  pure 
vhite,  which  constitutes  the  statuary 
B^ble,    to  various  shades  of  gray, 
^wuj  black,  and  green.    The  He- 
^w  word  shaish  probably  signifies 
vfti/e  marhU.    (1  Chron.  xxix.  2 ;  Est. 
L  6;  Sol.  Song  v.  15.)    Tbe  pavement 
of  the  palace  of  Shushan  is  said  to  have 
^n  **of  red,  and  blue,  and  white,  and 
jUack  marble  ;*'  (Est.  L  6 ;)  or  accord- 
ing to  the  marginal  reading,  **of  por- 
phyry, and  marble,  and  alabaster,  and 
stone  of  bine  colour." 
MARCUS.~See  Mark. 
]|AR£SHAH=oii  tU  top  of  a  hill. 
1.  A  fortified   city   in  the   plain   of 
Jodah.    (Josh.  xv.  44;  1   Chron.  iv. 
21;  2  Chron.  xi.  8;  xiv.  9—12;  Mic. 
i.  15.)  The  massive  ruins  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Beit  Jibrin,  the  earlier 
Elentheropolis,  seem  to  mark  the  site 
of  ILiresbah.    In  the  rocky  banks  of 
tbe  vale,  south  of  the  ruins,  there  are 
aameroua  excavated  caverns,  which 
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look  like  subterranean  towns.  Not 
improbably  Elentheropolis  sprung  up 
after  the  destruction  of  Mareshab,  and 
was  built  with  its  ruins.  2.  The  father 
of  Hebron.    (I  Chron.  ii.  42.) 

MARK = a  hammer.    The  writer  of 
the  second  of  the  four  Gospels.    His 
mother  was  the  Mar^  at  whose  house 
the  apostles  and  disciples  were  as- 
sembled when  Peter   was    delivered 
out  of  prison.   (Acts  xii.  12.)   He  was 
the  cousin  of  Barnabas ;  (Col.  iv.  10;) 
and  is  the  same  person  who  is  called 
"Marcus,"  (Col.  iv.  10;  1  Pet.  v.  13,) 
"John,"  (Acts  xiii.  5, 13,)  and  "John, 
whose  surname  was  Mark."     (Acts 
xii.  12,  25.)    Mark  was  probably  in- 
structed in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Peter,  who  on  that  account 
calls  him  his  "son."    (1  Pet.  v.  13.) 
He  travelled  with  Paul  and  Barnabas 
as  far  as  Pamphylia,  where    be   left 
them,    and    returned    to    Jerusalem. 
(Acts  xiii.  5 — 13.)    When  Paul  and 
Barnabas  settled  at  Antioch,  we  find 
Mark  with  them,  and  disposed  to  ac- 
company them  in  their  future  jour- 
neys ;  but  Paul  refused  to  take  Mark 
with  them.    (Acts  xv.  37,  38.)  While 
Paul  was  on   his  second   missionary 
tour,  Mark  accompanied  Barnabas  to 
Cyprws.    (Acts  xv.  39.)    Paul  seems 
to    have    been    again    reconciled   to 
Mark,  since  we  find  him  at  Rome 
performing    signal    services    for    the 
Apostle  during  his  imprisonment.  (C6L 
iv    10;  Philem.  24.)    He  was  subse- 
quently in  Asia,  and  with  Timothy, 
whom  Paul,  desires  to  bring  with  him 
to  Rome.    (2  Tim  iv.  11.)    After  the 
death  of  Paul,  Mark  appears  :o  have 
attached  himself  to  Peter  in  the  capital 
of  Babylonia.    (1  Pet.  v.  13.)    Tradi- 
tion  says,  that  having  planted  a  church 
at  Alexandria,  he  died  and  was  buried 
there. 

MARK,  Gospel  of.  The  writer 
of  this  Gospel  is  almost  universally 
admitted  to  have  been  John,  sarnamed 
Mark.  This  Gospel  was  oriinnally 
written  in  Greek,  about  a.d.  66  or  67; 
probably  in  the  capital  of  Babylonia, 
after  the  death  of  Paul,  and  before 
the  death  of  Peter.    As  Mark  was  the 
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IntiitMe  friend  >nd  companion  o( 
Peter,  liuQo9pclconuintihGatib?iai]cc 
of  the  public  dincourse*  Md  pritate 
converMlions  ot  oar  Lord,  oblsini^d 
in  R  Rreat  meuaro,  accordiUfi  10  John 
tiie  Presbjter.  Ireniuu",  Clemool  of 
Alexandria,  OriKea,  Euaebiui.  and 
others,  Irom  the  Biiianieiiw  of  Peter. 
It  ia  not  nnlikely  that  Peter  himaelf 
bad  an  opnottunilj  U>  examiae  M&rk'a 
Goapel.  We  bave  no  evidence  thai 
Hnrk  mads  nac  of  Ibe  Goipel  oF 
Mai  [hew.  There  are  a  inaicient 
number  ot  important  diSerencca  be- 
tween the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the 
other  three,  to  show  that  it  ia  not  an 
BbridnmeDt  or  eompiUtion  from  them. 
or  either  of  ihcm;  nad  among  these 
we  may  meuiion  two  mirBclcs  wliieh 
■ro  not  recorded  in  any  oilier  Guapel ; 
(MnrkTii.  aa— 37i  vlli. -32— '.'O ;)  and 
yei  there  arc  hut  iwentjr-foor  rcraes, 
•Jid  a  few  tnaerted  dantci  or  wardl, 
in  the  Goapel  of  Mark,  whieh  nra  not 
mentioned  in  one  or  both  of  Ibe  two 

Earallel  Goapcla  of  Matthew  and 
.akc.  The  aulbenlieity  of  the  last 
tvilve  verses  of  this  Goapel  boa  been 
impuEneci  by  levcral  criiicd,  but  de- 
fended by  more.  All  the  Greek  ma- 
nnacripia,  with  the  exception  of  eod. 
Vatleanus  D,  and  fad.  Si«ai(ia<».  have 
the  paragrapli.  And  it  ii  sanuiioned 
by  IreniBiu,  Ilrppolytui,  and  otber 
csrly  wrllen. — ^e  GoarEL. 

MAUKET.  The  Hebrew  word 
xudrai,  rendered  "market,"  liiniilles 
place  d/  barter,  market,  marl;  (Erek. 
xxiii.  18.  17,  19,  26;)  alao  batieT,aim- 
Ktret.  irade,  traffic:  and  alto  ^oi'n  or 
wtallk  aequircd  by  IralGc.  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  9,  27.)  Bo  also  the  word  tak- 
icp,  rendered  "marl,"  ainniliea  mart, 
trnporittifi !  (Isa.  xxiii.  3  0  alao  to  ira- 
Tetae  conntriea  at  o  m^rrhinit  in  order 
to  buy  or  lell ;  and  alao  profit,  iBtalth. 
(Gen.  xlij.  24;  laa,  xir.  U.]  In  very 
early  perioda  markets  were  held  at 
or  near  the  eatea  of  cities.  (2  Kings 
vil.  18.)  The  Greek  word  agvra,  ren- 
dered "  niarljet  place,"  aiguifies  any 
plxt  of  public  Tciatt,  hence  a  /omm, 
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piiWie  trials  held.  (Aeta  ivL  19;  xni. 
IT.)  The  fomm  was  genetillj  * 
aquare,  having  «  pnblie  market  nn  o« 
aide  only,  the  other  tide  of  thcairt 
bein|i  occupied  by  lemplcs,  ihoatw* 
courts  of  justice,  and  olher  jiiiUl' 
building*.  The  baiaara,  or  atrccuol 
ahnpa,  in  the  East,  are  in  f>eneral,  likt 
that  ot  JerugaloiB.  covered  walk) :  bol 
in  some  instancea  thcr  are  open  ttreM 
■  ■  '  dijplajed  a       ■"* 


Briiiah  mannfacture.  In  *c 

nil  the  shops  are  occnpied  by  penas' 

of  the  same  trade.    (Jer.  xicsvii.  31.) 

In  Alexandria,  the  poasaats,  wlita 
Mkcd  the  prieo  of  Biylhing  which  rtiT 
hnve  for  sale,  will  often  say  as  EpIifW 
did  to  Abraham,  "Itoceivp  iiM*r<* 
aenL"   (Gen.  xxiii.  H.)    This  ansrtr 
being  a  comnion  form  ot  speeeb.  li- 
vanui^  is  never  taken  o[  it;  andwM 
de!<ired  again  to  name  the  price.  t>tf 
gonerally  name  a  mm  that  la  exhoriu- 
taul,  which  is  of  connc  rejected.  Tk    i 
shopkeeper  towers  his  demand;  llA 
the  customer  bids  somewhat  higliK    | 
than  before;    thus,   afier  a   lengAy 
altercation,  they  usually  meet  ahoM    . 
half  WBT.  and  the  bargain  ia  oonclndfd 

MAR0TH=6i«eni««,  bitttr  Jen- 
tains.  Appareully  a  place  in  the  UilM 
Of  .Indah.     (Mie.  i.  13.) 

MAKRIAGE.    A  primeviJ  inslitv    , 
tion,  which,  in  order  to  secure  the  pn-    , 
pagatioD  of  the  species,  joined  in  ml^- 
ria(ie  oiu  man  and  om  woman.   (Gel, 
i.  37,  28;  ii.  21—26;   Matt.  six.  &} 
It  ia  alao  considered  a  civil  and  fAt-    ' 
gions  contract  between  the  parties  uni- 
ted, for  secarinf;  the  advantages  of— 1, 
Diimestie  comfort;  2,  Provision  tot  the 
education  and  support  of  children;  i, 
The  distribulian  of  society  into  famir    i 
lies,  with  a  head  over  each,  who  po*'    | 
senses   natural  aathority   in  his  awl 
house;  4,  the  promotion  of  secnritjw    I 
the  state,  which  arises  from  parentll    ' 
anxiety;   and  5,  The  enconrapemstt 
of  inda<try.      Among  the   Ilebn«i| 
cnlebaey  wasesieemedai;real  reproatk- 
(Gen.  xin.  30,32;  Ita.  iv.  ■    ^   '    '■ 
Ileh.   xiii.   4.)      Persons  < 
betrothed  several  months  before  iM 
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i  was  celebrated.  (Gen.  xxiy. 
.  xiv.  8.)    From  the  time  of 
ement  to  its  consumation  by 
ij  tboagh  there  had  not  been 
interchange  of  conversation, 
es  were  considered  and  spoken 
n  and  wife.  (Matt.  i.  18—20 ; 
6.)    A  rirgin  was  ordinarily 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
.17;  Joel.  i.  8.)    The  father 
ily  selected  wives  for  his  sons, 
taads  for  his  daughters ;  (Gen. 
xxiv.  3,  4 ;  Ex.  xxi.  9 ;  Deut. 
Judg.  xiv.  1 — i ;)  but  he  could 
i  the  daughter  in    marriage 
the  consent  of  the  brothers, 
civ.  50;  xxxiv.  11,  27;  2  Sam. 
-29;  compare  Gen.  xii.  11 — 
.6;xxvi.  7 — 16.)    Intermar- 
rere  prohibited  with  the  Ca- 
;  (Ex.  xxxiv.  16,  16;  Deut. 
and  other  foreigners.    (Ezra 
2  ;  X.  3 ;   Neh.   xiii.  23—26.) 
ere  other  restraints  binding  on 
rews.   (Lev.  xviii.  7 — 17 ;  xx. 
xxi.  7 — 15 ;  Num.  xxvii.  1 — 
xvi.   1—12.)     The    marriage 
t  was  confirmed  between  the 
nd  the  brothers  of  the  bride, 
father  of  the  bridegroom,  in 
lence  of  witnesses;  (Prov.  ii. 
:k.  xvi.  8;  Mai.  ii.  14;)  and 
ry  which  the  father  received 
bride  was  fixed,  which  was 
from  thirty  to  fifty  shekels, 
utix.  18—30;  xxxiv.  11—12; 
V.  16;  1  Sam.  xviii.  23—27; 
xiL  29 ;  Hos.  iii.  1,  2.)    The 
o  was  freely  given  without  her 
"eceiving   any  pecuniary  com- 
m,  was  the  more  highly  esteem- 
;n.  xvi.  5,  6;  xxi.  9 — 11 ;  xxxi. 
)    When  the  day  of  marriage 
ived,  the  bride  adorned  herself 
Ily   with  the  choicest  of  her 
nts.  About  evening,  the  bride- 
clothed  in  the  festival  robe, 
i.  10,)  attended  with  a  company 
g  men  about  the  same  age,  and 
witb  songs  and  instrumental 
conducted  the  bride  from  her 
house,  to  the  house  of  his  fa- 
She  was  also  surrounded  with 
of  her  own  age.    (Judg.  xiv. 
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11 — 16;  John  iiu  29.)  The  procosrion 
was  generally  one  of  great  pomp ;  and 
in  case  it  was  evening,  the  way  was 
lighted    with    lamps    or    flambeaux. 
(Matt.  XXV.  1 — 13.)    Having  arrived 
at  the  place  where  the  nuptials  i^ere  to 
be  celebrated,  the  attendants  began  tp 
indulge  themselves    in  feasting  and 
conviviality.    (Matt.  ix.  15 ;  Mark  IL 
19.)    At  length  the  nuptial  blessing 
was  given,  a  numerous  offspring  was 
implored  upon  the  parties  concerned , 
— (Ruthiv.  11, 12,) — a  ceremony,  which, 
simple  and  concise  as  it  was,  appears  an* 
ciently  to  have  been  the  only  one  that 
was  performed  at  the  consummation  of 
the  marriage.    (Gen.  xxiv.  60.)    A  nu- 
merous offspring  was  considered  an 
instance  of  the  Divine  favour;  and  ster- 
ili  ty  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  reproach 
(1   Sara.   i.  6,   7;    Ps   cxxvii.  3 — 6; 
cxxviii.  3—6 ;  Hos.  ix.  14 ;  Eccl.  vi.  8; 
Prov.  xvii.  6 ;  compare  Gen.  xvi.  1,  8; 
XXX.  1,  10,  15,  16,  18.)    By  the  prim- 
eval institution  of  marriage,  polygamy 
was  evidently  forbidden.  (Gen.iv.  19; 
Matt  xix.  4—8.)    Many  evils  and  in- 
conveniences evidently  resulted  from 
having  a  plurality  of  wives ;  Gen.  xvi. 
4—10;  XXX.    1—3,   15;)  evils,  which 
travellers  in  Eastern  countries  assure 
us  are  very  great.    Though  Moses  did 
not  interdict  this  ancient  custom,  he 
appears  to  have  so  regulated  it  that 
the  evil  might,  in  progress  of  time,  be 
diminished.    (Ex.  xxi.  10 ;  Gen.  xxx, 
14—16;  Lev.  xviii.  18,  19;  Matt,  xix, 
8.)    The  Levirate  law  existed  prior  to 
the  time  of  Moses.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8 — 
12.)    If  in  any  case  the  husband  died 
without  issue,  leaving  a  widow,  the 
brother  of  the  deceased,  or  the  nearest 
male  relation,  was  bound  to  marry  the 
widow,  to  give  to  the  first  son  the  name 
of  the  deceased  kinsman,  to  insert  his 
name  on  the  genealogical  register,  and 
to  deliver  into  bis  possession  the  estate 
of  the  deceased.    Moses,  however,  re- 
duced it  within  certain  limits,  and  en- 
acted, that  whoever  was  unwilling  to 
marry  the  widow  of  his  deceased  kins- 
man, might  declare  it  in  the  presence 
I  of  judges,  in  case  he  would  allow  the 
woman  the  pririledge  of  taking  off  his 


■hnlt  nut  iHkc.  (0  l/e  a  srinrrc  of  rivnlry 
and  jeu1c)ii!iv,  to  at  to  do  her  Ibe  dMj 
of  mBrrinee.  besldpi  (hi  wifr,  in  the 
vite'«  li/s-time.  This  pMU^n  doei  oot 
prohibit,  bat  merei^  ragulatet  tbe 
marriage  of  a  wire'a  inter;  forbidding 
that  it  should  take  place  daring  the 
life-time  of  (he  former.  It  preclades 
the  occarrence  of  cases  like  that  of 
Jacob  with  Leah  and  RacheN  (Gen. 
ixx.  I,  2.)  The  term  "marriage"  il 
also  used  ro  represent  the  relalion  of 
Iha  Jewiiti  Church  to  Jehoiah  ;  (Iia. 
I.  1  ;  Ut.  6.  6;  Ixii.  4.  5  ;  P>.  xlv.  II  — 
J7;  Jer.  iii.  1— It ;  Hos.  i.  2—10; 
ii.  1— SO;)  nnd  that  of  the  Chriilian 
church  to  Christ.  (Matt.  ix.  16 :  John 
iii.  20 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  2  ;  Eph.  r.  22—32 ; 
Be*,  xix.  7  :  jtxi.  2.) 

MARSKNA  =  icor%  man.  A  per- 
(iin  prince  or  noble.     (Eat.  i.  14.) 

MARS'  HILL.— See  Aek>p*oc«. 

MARSK.  The  Hebrew  word  r/eiaii. 


rendered  "marishes."  pmperlt  mear 
swamps  or  marshes  ;  (Ezek.  xlvii.  II., 
profaabt;  the  sail  marsht^i  and  slimj 


plains  in  tbe  neijihboarhood  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  term  biliaA.  rendered 
".fens,"  denotes  the"  miry  places  "  on 
the  banks  of  nvera,  which  were  fre- 


■>s :  2  C( 

Tim,  V.  in.  Hct..x.28;)i 
[.'i^tillcE'  of  ohal  he  knot- 
ii.  5,  10;  1  Tim.  vi.  12: 
Phil.  i.  8;  2  Cor.  i.  23;  I 
especially  those  who  beai 
the  iruih  as  it  is  in  Jeins. 
4H;  Acts  i.  8.22:  ii.  33;  iii 
X.3!),  41  :xxii.  ]5;STim, 
V.  I.)  Christ  il  eslled  A 
nnd  true  Witness."  (Ravt, 
\i.  3.)  The  lerm  mortgr, 
li^iiiici!  senile,  denotes  ono 

imL  Ihe  blwHl,  but  the  < 
makes  the  martjr.  (Ad 
"       ■'  ■"  ■  "    .i;9, 

f  j« 

BPnealoKJ  is  given  in  Laki 
She  was  of  the  royal  raO 
Af  was  also  Joseph  hf  r  hnil 
liclr^R  espoased  to  Joseph 
Uahriel  announced  to  hi 
sliould  be,  bj  ■  miracla 
power,  the  mother  of  tl 
[Luke  i.  2G— 38.)  In  the 
BUS  vrt  have  ihe  liCeril  full 
prophccjr  f;ircn  centaries 
Isaiah,  that  "  a  lirtfin  shoi 
and  bear  n  son,  and  sbn 
name  Immantiel.  which  bal 
trd,  is  God  wiih  HI."  fl 
Matt.  i.  23. 23.)  Few  parut 


MABT= 


HAB 

<John  xix.  26,  27 ;  Acts  i.  14.)  A  veil 
is  drawn  OTer  her  sabieqoent  history ; 
as  though  with  the  design  to  reprove 
that  wretched  idolatry  of  which  she 
was  made  the  sabject  when  Christ- 
ianity became  corrupt  and  paganized. 

2.  The  sister  of  Lazams  and  Martha, 
with  whom  shh  resided  at  Bethany. 
(John  xi.  1 — 43.^  Six  days  before  t6e 
Passover,  after  having  raised  Lazarus 
froQ  the  dead,  Jesus  came  to  Bethany 
^th  His  disciples,  and  was  invited  to  sup 
with  Simon  the  Leper.  Mary  express- 
td.  her  grateful  feelings  by  anointing 
the  feet  of  Jesus  with  a  large  Quantity 
ofTcry  costly  ointment.  Judas  Iscariot 
nurmured ;  but  Jesus  justified  Mary, 
asjiog  that  by  this  solemn  auction 
the  had  in  a  manner  declared  His 
^th  and  burial,  which  were  at  hand. 
<Johnxii.  1—11;  Matt.  xxvLG— 13; 
Hark  xiv.  3 — ^9.)  She  received  from 
JesQsthe  testimony  that  she  had  chosen 
the  good  part  which  should  not  be 
taken  from  her.    (Luke  x.  38 — 42.) 

3.  The  wifeof  Cleophas  or  Alphseus,  and 
mother  of  James  the  Less  and  Josea. 
She  may  have  been  a  near  relative  to 
Ha7  the  mother  of  Jesus ;  but  Sa- 
ione  appears  to  be  intended  by  "  His 
Bother's  sister,"  or  relative.  (John 
^z.  25 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  61  ; 
Hark  xv.  40,  41;  Luke  xxiv.  10.) 
^e  was  an  early  believer  in  Jesus 
Clurist,  and  attended  Him  on  His  jour- 
Bqra,  to  minister  to  Him.  She  was 
present  at  the  cracifixion  and  burial 
^f  Jesus,  and  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
<f  His  resurrection.  (Matt.  xiii.  55 ; 
ttvii.  56  ;  xxviii.  1 — 9 ;  Mark  vL 
8;  Luke  xxiii.59 ;  xxiv.  1 — 5.) 
f.Tbe  mother  of  John,  snrnamed  Mark. 
She  bad  a  house  in  Jerusalem,  whither 
the  Apostles,  after  the  ascension  of 
the  Saviour,  were  wont  to  convene. 
rhe  faithful  were  assembled  in  this 
Nmse,  and  praying,  when  Peter,  de- 
ivered  by  the  ministry  of  an  angel, 
:iiocked  at  the  door.  (Acts  xii.  12.) 
i.  A  Christian  female  at  liome.  (Horn. 
tvi.  6.) 

MARY  MAGDALENE.  So  called 
rem  Magdala,  a  town  of  Galilee,  of 
rhich  she  was  a  native.    Jesus  had 
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dispossesed  her  of  the  devils,  by  whose 
malignant  power  she  had  been  afflicted. 
(Luke  viii.  2.)  The  general  impression 
that  Mary  Magdalene  had  been  an  un- 
chaste woman,  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  She  was  evidently,  in 
character  and  circumstances,  a  woman 
of  good  reputation,  and  high  standing 
in  society ;  and  was  one  of  those  that 
followed  the  Saviour,  to  minister  to 
Him.  She  was  one  of  the  many  wo- 
men who  attended  Him  in  His  last 
journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem; 
and  in  the  Saviour's  last  hours,  she, 
with  Mary  His  mother,  stood  by  the 
cross ;  and  was  also  at  His  burial* 
(Matt,  xxvii.  55,  56;  Mark  xv.  47; 
John  xix.  25.)  She  was  among  those 
who  had  prepared  the  materials  to  em- 
balm the  body  of  Jesus;  (Mark  xtL 
1 ;)  and  she  was  the  first  to  whom  the 
risen  Redeemer  appeared.  (Matt, 
xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  xvi.  1 — 9 ;  Luke  xxiv. 
10;  John  xx.  1 — 18.)  There  is  no- 
evidence  that  she  was  the  woman 
termed  **  the  sinner,'*  who  anointed  Je- 
sus in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee; 
(Luke  vii.  36 — 50 ;)  neither  was  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Lazarus,  the  woman 
**  which  was  a  sinner,"  though  she  also 
anointed  the  Saviour.  Of  the  two  dis- 
tinct occasions  on  which  Jesus  was 
anointed,  the  first  occurred  either  at 
Capernaum,  or  Nain,  in  the  house  of 
Simon  tiie  Pharisee,  by  the  woman 
**  which  was  a  sinner,"  probably  a  hea- 
then; (Luke  vii.  36 — ^50;)  and  the 
second  at  Bethany,  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Leper,  by  Mary  the  sister 
of  Lazarus.  (Matt.  xxvi.  6-— 13 ;  Mark 
xiv.  3 — 9;  John  xi.  2;  xii.  1 — 9.  i 

MASCHIL.  This  Hebrew  word 
designates  a  poem  or  songy  which  en« 
forces  intelligence  and  pietg.  It  occurs 
in  the  titles  of  Psalms  xxxii.xlii.  xliv. 
xiv.  lii.  liii.  liv.  Iv.  Ixxiv.  Ixxviii. 
Ixxxviii.  Ixxxix.  cxlii.  Maschil  occurs 
in  Ps.  xlvii.  7,  where  it  is  translated 
**with  understanding." 

MASH=exain{ne</?  A  son  of  Aram, 
also  called  **  Meshecb,"  whose  descen* 
dants  gavetheir  name  to  a  region  in  Sy- 
ria or  Mesopotamia ;  (Gen.  x.23 ;)  )  r  j- 
I  bably  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Mwtias^ 
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Bhii'li  lift!  norlli  nf  N'L,ll,i..  nnrl  Eorm- 
iiitf  p^irt  ..f  tlio  I'luiU.  .If  T.mrm,  wliicli 

(l("hrn„.t.  17) 

MASElAL  =  fi.(r--n(./.  A  L^viticnl 
city  in  AflhcT ;  fl  Chrun.  vi.  Tt ;)  «lfo 
caUed  "  Hlihe:il,"  (Jaah.  xix.  SG,)  luiil 
"Miihsl."    (Josh.  xxi.  30.) 

MASON.  A  worker  in  ■lone,  a. 
itone-CQtter.  (2  Sam.  v.  11.)  Up^ntho 
»ncieoi  monnroenti  ol  Enjiii  iha  vnri- 
oos  procEMea  of  tbe  huifiling  an  am 

on  'KTunilc,  buntc,  and  bnnl  limcaLoae 
■till  remain  undcfacetl.  Miuont*  nod 
carpenters'  tools,  of  remota  onliqiiilj, 
h»v8  frcit^cntljr  beEn  (ounil  in  tho 
lombi,  and  lomo  of  ilmra  sre  to  bo 
teen  in  tha  British  Maieum.  The  Ty- 
riani  also  oxcelled  in  ucchitBciure.  (I 
Kini^i  V.  18,) 

A  place  apparently  in  Iilumca.  (Gen. 
x»Ti.  SB;  ]  Chron.  i.  47.) 

HASSA=a/t/li'it7  up,  utttrh,!/.  A 
■on  of  IshmaeL  (Qcn.  xxv.  11;  1 
Chron.  i.  300 

MASSAH.— See  HKum.Mt. 

MASTER.  A  title  ap|ilied  to  onr 
Lord;  (Mal(.  xxiil.  8,  10;)  a1)o  lo 
teachers,  or  instrnclois.  (I''.*,-l.  xll.  II; 
I.ake  vi.  iO;  John  ifi.  10.)  It  b  alio 
njed  for  an  emplojer  or  oirncr  of  scr- 
ranis.  (Gen.  xxMix.  30;  Josh.  \xW. 
16;  l!a.itii.  2;  Eph.  vi.  B, !».) 

MATHUSALA.  — ScD    Mmiass- 

M'ATRED=pr™«W>,j.  The  mother 
«[  Mehetibel.    (Ocn.   \xxvi.   33;    I 
Chron.  i.  50.) 
_  MATIiI=rajny.    A    dP5ceni]ant  of 
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MATTaN=o  r/iyj.  1.  A  ptic«  of 
Baal  who  was  slain  before  the  Hlrnr  of 
the  idol.  (3  Kings  xi.  IS:  3  Chron. 
xxiii.  17.)  2,  The  father  of  Shcpha- 
tiah.     (Jer.  xsxviii.  1.) 

MATTANAH=a  gl/l,  prfirat.  A 
ftation  of  the  Hebre-vii,  between  Ihe 
desert  and  the  borders  of  Moab. 
(Num.  III.  18,  1(1.) 

MATTANIAH 
1.  A  son  of  Hema 
4,  le.)  2.  Three  descenilanM  of  Asaph 


=  ffin  of  Morah. 
1.  (1  Chron.  xsr. 
cendanM  of  Asaph 


MAT 

(2  Chron. -tx.  14;  jcslx.  13:  Keh.  )ti. 
17,  L'3 ;  xii.  8—35.)  3.  A  son  oF  Eliu»«. 
ICirii  X.  Sli.)  4.  A  son  of  Znt«»- 
f  Kin  X.  97.)  5.  A  son  of  Pahslbmnito. 
(Esr.  X.  30.)  6,  A  ion  of  Bini.  (Eir« 
X.  37.)    7.  Two  of  Iha   LcTiies.    C^ 

Chron.  Ix.   IE;   Nch.  xiiL  13.}    I. 

See  ZBiiBxtiit. 

MATTATHA  =  .jijl    a/  JeisncA 
The  son  nf  Nnthan.    (Lake  iii.  SI.) 

SIATrATHAH=7iyi  a/  JdacaA- 
A  ton  of  n^hun.    (Ktn  x.  33.1 

MATTATHIAS^yi/l  «/  JiLm*. 
1.  The  SOB  of  Amos.  (Luke  Ufc 
25.)  2.  The  son  ol  Scmei.  (LsW 
iiL  2B.) 

MATTENAI=pi7I  of /.Jwoi,  I 
A  son  of  Huihum.  "  (Kim  x.  SS.)  1 
A  son  ol  Bani.  (Zxru  \.  37.)  3.  OM 
of  the  priests.    (Neh.  xii.  lU.) 

MATTHAN=ffi7i.  Tho  >o»  d 
Elenzar.    (H:itt.  i.  la.) 

MATTHAT=«i*A  1-  Th«  ln'li* 
ofHcli.  (Luke  ill. 'Jt.)  a.  ThaftUuc 
ofJorim.    (Luke  iii.  i9.) 

MATTIilCW  =  (i,7iyi./n-Mni(.  Tlw 
Apoitla  farmerlv  calied  Leei.  tlK  m 
o(  Alphieui ;  and  tbe  writer  of  tl» 
flnl  Qoipel.  (Mark  i!.  14 ;  Lnks  *. 
37.)  He  was  probablj  a  dsIifu  af 
OatUee,  and  though  a  Jew,  was  em- 
ployed  ai  CApernaom,  ai  a  pnblieaa, 
ar  rather  na  iufetior  collector  of  cu- 
toms,  onder  tbe  prorincial  Kdidib 
governraoQl.  (Matt.  ix.  9.)  He  vu 
called  from  hi<  otficial  occupation  Into 
ihesorrice  of  Christ;  enlerlained  llio 
at  his  house  ;  and,  after  the  aeceiuiUB 
of  Christ,  vras  engaged  in  the  props- 
jmiion  of  the  gospel.  rMntl.  x.  3; 
Luke  y.  37 ;  vi.  13 ;  Acts  1.  IS.)  Thers 
is  no  certainty  respecting  the  tine, 
place,  or  manner  of  hi*  death. 

MATTHEW,  GOSPEL  OF.    Of 
the  Rencral  reception  of  this  GoitpeL 
generally  considered  as  bi 
I  proofs  I 
that  it  T. 
the  Apostle  whoso  n 
1  nercr  disputed  in  the  sn 

_..  rch.     Ileing  early  calted  I' 

tho  aposllcship,  Mstthev 


the  aldnst,  the  proofs  are  mi 
[uetory ;  and  that  it  was  rtshilj 


a  aim 
things  whioh  hetelaleik    UaaUocu 


of  [he- 


KAT 


MAT 


ilted  written  doctuseats.  m  is  erident 
xm  the  fganealogy.  From  several 
Wi  testtered  in  this  Gospel,  it  would 
Mm,  that  some  time  elapsed  after  the 
rents,  before  it  was  composed.  ^Matt. 
xriL  8,  15 ;  xxviiL  15.)  In  all  pro- 
^ility  it  was  written  somewhere  be- 
reen  a.d.  42  and  48;  probably  in 
odea.    Though  the  circle  of  thonght 

mainly  Jewish,  Matthew  evidently 
itended  his  Gospel,  not  only  for  Jew- 
fa  believers  in  Palestine,  and  the 
ughbouring  repons,  but  also  for  the 
K  of  the  faithful  in  all  countries, 
he  most  remarkable  things  recorded 

this  Gospel,  and  not  found  in  any 
lier,  are  the  following :  The  visit  of 
•  magi ;  the  flight  into  Egypt ;  the 
inghter  of  the  infants ;  the  parable 

the  ten  virgins;  the  dream  of 
Site's  wife;  the  resurrection  of 
■aj  saints  after  Christ's  resurrection ; 
t  bribing  of  the  Iloman  guard,  ap- 
onted  to  watch  at  the  sepulchre ; 
id  oar  Lord's  description  of  the  pro- 
n  of  the  general  judgment.  This 
Mpel  was  originally  written  in  the 
reek  language.    Even  in  the  time 

Christ  the  Greek  language  was 
il/  spoken  in  Palestine,  and  Jewish 
ttfconrsc  was  everywhere  extending 
long  the  Greek-speaking  population 
the  empire.  The  tradition,  widely 
fosed  in  the  early  ages,  that  Mat- 
6w  wrote  this  Gospel  in  Hebrew  or 
'smaean,  i.e.,  the  later  Hebrew 
iguage,  appears  to  have  been  derived 
•m  the  fact,  that  at  an  early  period 
!ie  was  current  among  the  Judaiz- 
ristians  a  Gospel  of  Matthew,  writ- 
1  at  first  in  Greek,  and  afterwards 
aslated  into  the  Syro-Chaldaic  or 
brew  of  the  day,  which  was  current 
oog  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites, 
I  was  also  called  the  "  Gospel  of 
Hebrews,"  the  "  Gospel  of  the 
ostles,"  and  the  "  Gospel  of  Peter." 
is  Crospel  greatly  resembled,  in  its 
ling  features,  our  canonical  Mat- 
ir,  and  was  given  out  by  those  who 
d  it  as  his  authentic  work.  However, 
n  the  few  fragments  still  remain- 
,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  merely  a 
iskuion  of  the  Greek  Matthew, 
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somewhat  interpolated,  or  altered,  or 
mutilated,  by  the  different  sects  among 
the  Judaizing  Christians,  and  was 
current  in  the  Hebrew  language  of  the 
day.  Indeed,  if  a  Hebrew  original  of 
Matthew's  canonical  Gospel  were  ex- 
tant and  current  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  how  is  it  possible  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that  the  authors 
of  the  Peshito,  or  old  Syriac  version, 
made  at  the  close  of  the  second  or  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century,  shoidd 
have  translated  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
from  onr  canonical  Greek  copy ;  as  it 
is  certain  they  did  ?  Nay,  why  need 
they  have  translated  it  at  all,  inasmuch 
as  the  Hebrew  original  itself,  if  in  ex- 
istence, would  have  been  altogether 
intelligible  among  the  Syrians  ?  From 
this  circumstance  alone,  it  is  evident, 
that  no  such  Hebrew  original  of  Mat* 
thew's Gospel  ever  existed;  the  original 
is  before  us  in  the  Greek  language. 
Moreover  every  early  writer  that  has 
come  down  to  us  uses  the  Greek  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew.  The  arguments  of 
Strauss,  Norton,  and  others,  to  show 
that  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew's 
Gospel  are  a  spurious  interpolation, 
are  worthless.  All  the  manuscript 
copies  of  Matthew,  the  world  over — 
with  the  exception  of  some  two  or 
three,  the  beginning  of  which  have 
perished — and  all  the  ancient  Versions, 
without  an  exception,  contain  the  first 
two  chapters  of  Matthew,  and  exhibit 
them  as  part  of  his  Gospel.  The  first 
two  chapters  constituted  a  component 
part  of  the  Greek  Matthew ;  and  are 

Quoted  by  Ignatius,  Justin  Martjrr, 
llement  of  Alexandria,  Iremeas,  Cel 
sus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  others.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
Ebionites  and  Nazarenes,  who  received 
tne  Hebrew  translation  of  the  Greek 
Matthew,  mutilated  it  by  omitting  the 
first  two  chapters;  while  Cerinthus 
and  Carpocrates  laboured  to  prove, 
from  these  very  chapters,  in  their  He- 
brew copies,  the  merely  natural  and 
human  origin  of  the  Saviour.  Here, 
then,  at  an  early  period,  we  find  a  sect 
of  Judaizing  Christians  using  a  so- 
called  Hebrew  Gospel,  which  contained 
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ni'r*    •"l*."^"    1.1' t    *  BUbTTtci-Xi. 
it^rxn--: :»      i:if    i.^s:    n>wi=ia»  lit 

J-     L         sii.r^     tTi.    Ills   f4- .-:•!» t    UlS    »-!•.- 

:.  : .  i".    I  ■:■!  Ti.L-i.  '-fm  wrfifific-^oburi. 
n  :■«£-*!•:    •  ii..:-.ck**       .  ?a.ii    x-ii 

•  r  I  ~;i.  i. '  T  -:  'a.:- «  *.^:  rs*  crtjLvz- 
/ .   .     ••    .f        1^  "»      i.". 

}  .  A  V  L.  T  :=:  H : :  ~i «  ▼  :'ri  TurT*  -r . 
ri: :.:  i-i  n-ti-  '  f  rr  tt-*  *  itict: . 
: '.  '  ^<i-T  a.f  t  *  ix.z*:^z   : :  wkz.  t.  iri-- 

rr:-::::.-*.  ^n-r  :::t«."  *-i  "f:ror|: 

vDa-.    X.   a"    Nc:   •^.r:c^A:lT  lb*" 

wb. xt  A-:. x-r:::s b«-  r -rr-c.«-i :o erecx 
a  ler-  r!-  i*  A-.vvh. 

M  AZZ  A  Ki ' T  H  =  .r-^* •• .- ^ :  :i  - 1 «.  fV'f  - 
K»fin  ]^y♦.  Tae  Hebrew  voni  njzakti. 
rexiaereo  the  '^flanets.'marpnAlread- 
icp.  "nwclTe  »ipns,"  or  "cocsrellaiions." 
(2  Kinp  xxiii.  5.)  appears  to  be  iden 
ticdl  «ith  "i».a:car..'(A,**  also  rendered 
**the  luelvc  fifins.*  (Job  xxxriii. 
32.  niarfEin.)  Our  translators  properly 
suppose  this  word  to  denote  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  a  broad  circle  in 
the  bearens,  comprehending  all  such 
stars  as  he  in  the  path  of  the  sun  and 
mooo.  As  these  luminaries  aoDcar  to 
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luuiiii!  dova^rot  this  circle  axmall' 
M  cxfievBS  fmra  of  it  prof^ressiYci 
n£e.-«>e  tben  ererr  nonth ;  hence  ti 
Mc=amfa  w^cfc  coBfidcred  tha  coi 
■xeliseinna.  vnuavia;^  or  trndteaiinf  tl 
Tcriuar  ftBKCBKM  of  the  Tahoos  se 
MiB«  Z^d-act  bare  been  fouiid  ( 
zxtt  iDpx  sjBcxts  of  £|7pK«  which  «e 
n:T';*jBac  to  hare  been  executed  ti 


rears  antenor 
Clt!*^  .  >  &:   i*B  critical  examinat:* 
are  iz^zste  ii^  daxe  1oq|c  aitcr  the  cm 
izie.:<rMbect  c4  tbe  Chrutian  era. 

iLL^B  =  e  l.andrgd,    AtoweriDt 
wLi.  rr  .'eruiaJeiB.  (Neb.uLl;xii.S 

KZaXS  Tbe  Hebrews  ttM>k  akii 
:c  Ix^vct.  i-z  the  forenoon,  consifnnf 
:<rea:^  il.±.  cbeete.  etc.  (1  Kings  : 
.1  .  I^cisi  11.  14 .  Lake  xit  IS.)  T 
c  J.1KS-  was  fserred  np  at  mid-daraaw 
:be  aanest  Ef^ptiaoi,  (Gen.  xliiL  U 
hvt  sbcr  apipear  lo  hare  taken  sofp 
:t  iJbe  cresinir.  Sapper,  after  t 
*:AioB*s  of  the  dar  were  orer.  appes 
:.-■  iave  teen  the  principal  mealiffloi 
Tr>e  Hebrews,  as  it  was  amonj;  tl 
Greek*  asi  Romans.  (Mark  n  2 
L&ke  x:r.  Id.  24;  John  xil  2)  i 
eax-TC-  peserallr.  no  knives,  andnn 
'e»  ioTLu  were  nsed,  but  each  non 
iA  fooj  was  conreved  from  the  diih 
:be  month  br  the  right  band  Tt 
rr.ode  o  eatmp  made  it  necessary  tb 
'tt  kards  should  be  washed  befc 
ard  alter  meaU  (Ruth  ii  14;  Pn 
xxTi  15:  John  xiii  26,  Matt,  xr 
2>:  Luke  xi  3S  )  In  ancient  til 
everi  i  re  seems  to  have  had  bi<  i 
parjtc  portion  of  meat  placed  befc 
h:m  :  (Gen  xliii  34  I  Sam  i  4, 
IX.  23.  24  .)  in  later  time«  ererf  o 
helped  him«elf  from  tbe  dish  nean 
to  him.  (Matt.  xxvi.  23  )  Tbe  U: 
cntals  do  not  drink  during  meals,  b 
afterwards  water  or  wine  is  hand 
round.  (Matt.  xxvi.  27  )  Tbe  U 
brews  seem  to  have  had  two  modtt 
sitting:  when  tbej  used  seau  orcbrn 
like  the  ancient' Egyptians,  they  < 
from  a  table;  but  when  they  sat* 
the  floor,  the  meal  was  laid  on  ado 
spread  on  the  floor,  or  on  a  table  rtu 
oni}'  a  few  inches.  During  the  a 
tivi'ty,  the  Jews  acquired  the  Persi 
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of  reclining  at  meals  upon 

or  npon  mats  or  cushions, 

be  tables  in  sach  a  way  that 

i  of  ereiy  person  approached 

>m  of  the  one  who  redined 

re  him.    (John  xiiL  28 ;  Lnke 

In  the  time  of  Christ  it  was 

.  before   every  meal  to  give 

(Matt.  xiv.  19 ;  xt.  86.)— 

D. 

.RAH=a  eavCf  cavern.  In 
ii.  4,  this  word  occurs  as  the 
a  cave  not  far  from  Sidon; 
"gin  reads,  **the  care."  Dr. 
n,  in  his  journey  from  Tyre 
,  passing  sJong  the  Phenecian 
^served  many  sepulchral  grot- 
vn  out  of  the  hard  limestone 
?his  may  he  the  spot  spoken 
illian  of  Tyre,  as  the  Tjfrian 
the  territory  of  Sidon ;  if  so, 
t  compare  it  with  the  **Me- 
eoMTB^  that  was  beside  the 

IS. 

SURIN6  REED.     The  He- 

iieA="  measuring-reed,"  was 
re  of  six  great  cubits,  that  is, 
inch  cubits  as  were  a  hand 
longer  than  the  common  cubit. 
J.  8, 6,  8 ;  xli.  8 ;  xlii.  16—19.) 
reek  kalamos^  rendered  **  reed," 
sasure  of  six  cubits  and  two- 
(Rev.  xi.  1 ;  xxi.  16.)  Some- 
'^  measuring  line"  was  used, 
Tiii.  2 ;  Am.  rii.  17;  Zech.  ii. 
taps  of  the  same  length  as  the 

SURES.  The  Hebrew  word 
rendered  *•  measure,"  "size," 
ture,"  signifies,"  a  standard  of 
ion,  or  the  dimension  of  any- 
leasured.  (Ex.  xxvi.  2,  8  ; 
),  15 ;  1  Kings  vi.  25 ;  Isa.  xIt. 
k.  xl.  10,  24;  Ps.  xxxix.  4.) 
so  is  the  usage  of  the  Greek 
tetrouy  rendered  "  measure." 
ii.  2 ;  xxiii.  82  ;  Mark  iv.  24 ; 

88 ;  John  iii.  84 ;  Rom.  xii. 
B  Hebrew  word  seoA,  rendered 
re,"  (Isa.  xxviL  8;  Jer  xxx. 
.28,^denote8  the  same  measure 
rreea  saton,  hence  equivalent  to 
ne  peck  and  one  pint  English, 
f  iii  G;  1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  2  Kings 
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▼iL  1,  18;  Matt  xiii.  88;  Luke  idIL 
21.)  The  Hebrew  word  cor,  like  the 
Greek  Icotom,  is  also  rendered  **  mea- 
sure." (1  Kings  iT.  22;  t.  11;  8 
Chron.  ii.  10 ;  Luke  xviL  7.)  In  Luke 
xvL  6,  the  Greek  word  batua,  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  hath,  is  rendered 
"  measure."  In  Bev.  Ti.  6,  the  Greek 
word  ch€tmx,  rendered  ^^measurey" 
denotes  an  Attic  measure  for  grain, 
nearly  equivalent  to  one  quart  Eng- 
lish. Our  knowledge  of  the  measnrea 
of  the  Hebrews  does  not  admit  of  per- 
fect accuracy.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing, merely  as  a  probable  approxime- 
tion  to  the  truth : 

Hebrew  measures  of  capacity  reduced  to 
English  Com  and  Wine  measiures. 
pecks,  pints.  gaL        irtnts. 

Log      ...     0        0  0        0.888 

Cab      ...    0        2.833       0        &888 
Omer   ...    0        5.1  0        0 

Hin      ...    0       0  12 

Seah    ...    1        1  2        4 

Bath    ...    8       8  7       4 

Homer...  32        0  75        0 

Relative   value    of  Hebrew    meoMuret 
of  (Japacity, 

Homer  or  Cor     1 
Bath  or  Ephah  10    1 

Seah         ...       80    8  1 
Hin          ...        60    6    2    1 

Omer       ...      100  10  8^  If  1 

Cab  ...      180  18  6    3    If  1 

Log  ...      720  72  24  12    7i  4    1 

Hebrew  measures  of  length  reduced  to 
English  measures. 

feet       inch. 

The  Cubit        1  9 

The  Span         0         10| 

The  Hand-breadth     ...        0 
The  Finger      0 

MEAT.  In  the  English  version 
this  word  means  food  in  general ;  or 
when  confined  to  one  species  of  food, 
it  alwavs  signifies  meal,  flour,  or 
grain,  but  never  fUskf  which  is  now 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word.  A 
meat-offering  is  always  a  vegetable 
and  never  an  animal  offenng ;  and  it 
might  now  be  rendered  a  bread-offer^ 
ing  or  a  meal-offering  instead  of  e 
meat-offering.    In  reference  to  meati| 


i 
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j.«q  flah  «fferad  i«  Molg,  thcra  w«t  a 
d[Temt7  of  opinion  Id  iha  sncii^iii 
chatch,  for  which  I'uul  apiiliod  >  auit' 
•hie  remedy.  The  Apoaito  dcplnml 
Am  alt  thingi  wi;ra  oUao  to  fuch  »» 
were  dean,  a>d  (hut  ■.!)  idol  waa 
nothing  at  all.  Thct  ■  n»n  niiiiht 
lafeW  eat  of  whi^i'viT  was  ^M  in  iho 
•hamblea,  and  ntcil  not  strupolDiulj' 
inqaire  whence  ii  r»me:  and  that  U 
an  anbetieTer iboiill  inviie  a  bdievor 
to  eat  with  bin:.,  ilie  believer  roixht 
eat  of  whaterer  mis  set  liefnre  faim. 
Bat  at  the  tame  tiiiiij,  lio  enjoins  that 
the  laws  ol  chiiriiv  nod  prndracR 
ahoald  be  obseirkud ;  thnt  believers 
•hoald  be  cautious  of  siartdalitinji  or 
oSeadiDg  weak  mind!  ;  For  tbonifli  all 
thingt  might  be  laivful,  rel  all  tiling's 
were  not  alwaji  vxpeJicnt.  (I  Cor. 
Tiii,  7,  10;  X.  2i  ;  Uiini.  xiv.  30,  21  ; 
Til.  i.  ir.;  Acts  xi«,  "11—39.) 

MEAT-OFFEIIINOS-ScoOffbr- 

MEBUNNAT.— S*e  Bibiibouai. 
MECHERATHITE.  llcpher.  one 
of  David's  distinguiihed  offlcors,  11 
called  "the  Mechoralhiip,"  from  Msc- 
lierah=(i  tipordf  a  pince  otbcrwiso 
unknown.    (1  Chron.  xi.  flii.) 

MEDAD^ajftrfiun  or  ;«<■«.   One  of 

the  sevenly  elders  appointed  to  usiat 

Moses.  (Num.xi.34— yy.— SeeEi.D*D. 

'!AV.'D\'S  =  e07ilentian.strlfe.     A  sou 

of  Abraham  and  Kelu  rah.  ((len.xKV.S.) 

MEI>EBA  =  Hinffr  o/./ni-f.    A  lity 

of  Keuben,  sitnalcd  on  n  pluio  of  the 

■ame  name.    (Num.  xxi.  ?-l};    ioiit. 

xiii.  9,  IRi  1  Chron.  xi^.  7.)    It  was 

afterwards  reckoned  lo  the  Moabites. 

(Isa.  sv.  2.)   In  (.■xlenaiva  ruius:.  ovcr- 

■preading  a   rounded   eminence,   are 

■iluHtcd   about  (our  miki  loaLheaac 

from  Heshbon. 

MRDRS.— See  Mki>i>. 

MEDlA=m(f/^frffi-c.n.    Aennntrr 

of  Asia,  lappoaed  lohuTehpenpeoplc'd 

bT  the  descendant  of  Madni.  the  son 

ofJapheth.    (Gen.  X.  2.)    The  early 

history  of  the  Mode,»  is  involved  in  the 

deepest  ohsenrity.     The  Medes  appear 

to  have  been  a  brnnch  of  IheAryan 

family,  who al a remoio period,  miuiat- 

ed  fromihe  eait  bunk  of  the  Indus  to 
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the  cotintry  on  the  souihera  shores  of 
the  Caspian  S?a.  Their  fl  rsl  appcaranee 
inihe  oanoiform  inicriptiooB,  ajaan;; 
the  onem.ii;*  ol  Asirrio.  is  on  the  black 
Uholiob,  «bau(  SSO'bj:^  The  eManMia 
nftiaa  ioltafawed  by  the  Med««  lies  on 
the  wcil  and  sooth  ol  the  CaEpiao  StM, 
running  in  a  northerly  direction  to- 
wards Armenia  and  in  a  soulheily  to- 
wards Farsistnn,  andconiprefaBndsihc 
modern  proiioces  of  Shirvah,  Aier- 
bijan,  Qhilaa  Mneanderan,  and  Irak 
Adjomi.  This  monnUiaous  and  fertile 
re);ion  viia  divided  into  two  principal 
parts,  of  which  the  uorlhem  va 
Alropatene,  the  same  as  AsttiijoM, 
or  little  Media,  now  ai  in  ancient  uuic4 
a  Her^ian  province.  The  sanlhern  wb 
called  Great  Media,  and  coraprRheod- 
ivi  ihe  modern  Irak  Adjetoi.  or  I'emin 
Irak.  Indeed,  the  term  "Hedci" ap- 
pears to  have  been  anciently  applied  to 
the  I'eraians  also.  McdiAwaioncolilis 
tirst  independcni  kingdoms  ol  anctsnt 
time*  i  bnt  was  cfterwanta  reduced  to 
a  province  of  Assyria.  Ahont  (MW  a.o, 
Arhaces,  the  itovcmor  of  Media,  threw 
off  the  Astyriati  yoke,  and  cslablistitd 
himtelf  on  the  throne  of  Nineveh,  la 
the  Assyrian  captivity,  the  Israelites 
wctc  iransplanted  into  the  caontry  of 
the  Mvdcs,  about  731  d.c.  (^  Sten 
xrii.  Gj  compare  1  Cliron.  v.  £S.> 
AbOQt  too  B.C.,  the  Medes  again  re- 
voiicd,  and  established  Ibelr  awn  nl. 
tionalicr.  Abontn.o.  606,  the  Atayriu 
empire  was  finally  overthrown  bv  lti» 
comblneil  armies  of  Media  nnd  Cliit' 
dea.  In  S59  B.C..  the  Median  empim 
passed  from  the  Kledes  to  the  Persiii^ii 
under  Cyras.  Then  aroie  (be  Usd*- 
Persian  empire,  aymboliaed  by  tt* 
bi'ar,  having  three  ribs  in  its  niaBih— 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  I^ia,  add>d 
OS  provinces  by  Cynu ;  also  dealgnstrd 
by  the  "ram  with  two  honn."  (D»B- 
vi,8— 12;  *ii.6;  viii.  3,  i,  20.)  Allsr 
the  lapse  of  BbonlSOO  years;  Media,  ia 
junction  with  the  entire  Persian  nioii- 
archy,  fell  under  the  yoke  of  AIexii- 
der  the  Great.  After  mainy  Tarialintu 
of  warlike  fortune,  Media  passed  over 
to  Ihe  1'd.rihian  inoQueby.  (1  MsM. 
vi.  u6 ;  xiv.  3.)    Jews  from  Media  tt- 
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paired  to  JernsAlem  to  keisp  the  feast 
of  Pentecost.  (Isa.  xiii.  7 ;  Jer.  xr, 
25;  li.  11,  28;  Est.!.  8,  14,  18;  Ban. 
yiii.  20 ;  Acts  ii.  9.) 

MEDIATOR.  One  who  interposes 
between  two  parties  at  variance,  and 
effect!!  a  reconciliation.  (Job.  ix.  33.) 
This  title  belongs  pre-eminentlj  to  the 
Divine  Redeemer,  who,  on  account  of 
transgression,  in  the  {i^racions  establish- 
ment of  the  mediatorial  economy,  is 
the  only  Mediator,  in  and  bj  whom 
God  is  reconciling  the  world  nnto  Him- 
•elf.  (1  Tim.  ii.  6;  Heb.  \aii.  6;  xii. 
24.)  Bv  Him  all  the  Divine  commu- 
nication's were  made  under  the  several 
dispensations.  (Gal.  iii.  19,  20;  Dent, 
xxxiii.  2 ;  Acts  vii.  38,  53 ;  Heb.  ii.  2.) 
Christ,  by  His  assumption  of  humanity 
and  his  sacrificial  death,  has  become 
the  sponsor  J  pledge^  or  "  surety  of  the 
new  and  better  covenant;**  (Heb.  vii. 
22;)  pledging  Himself  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  stipulations,  on  both  sides ; 
for  God  the  righteous  Judge,  to  man 
the  supplicant  for  mercy ;  and  for  man 
the  repenting  and  believing  sinner,  to 
God  the  Giver  of  all  good.  In  the 
mediatorial  work  of  our  "  faithful  '* 
High  Priest,  "  Mercy  and  truth  are  met 
together,  righteousness  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  other.**  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  10; 
Heb.ii.  m 

MEDICINE.— See  Phtsician. 

MEGIDDO=yace  of  troonsf  A 
city  of  Manasseh.  situated  w^ithin  the 
borders  of  Issachar,  and  formerly  a 
royal  city  of  the  Canaanites.  (Josh. 
xii.  21  ;  xvii.  11 ;  Judg.  i.  27;  1  Kings 
iv.  12;  ix.  15;  1  Chron.  vii.  29.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  place  after- 
wards called  Legio,  now  el-Lejjnn^ 
on  a  low  spur  of  Mount  Carmel,  where 
are  ancient  foundations  and  prostrate 
columns.  The  neighbouring  stream, 
probably  the  "  waters  of  Mcgiddo,'*  is 
the  largest  perennial  tributary  of  the 
Kishon,  ana  feeds  three  or  four  mills. 
(Judg.  V.  19.)  The  "  Valley  or  Plain 
of  Megiddo,'*  also  called  "  Megiddon,'* 
was  part  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 
(2  Kings  ix.  27 ;  xxiii.  29,  30 ;  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  22:  Zech.  xii.  11.) 

MEHFTABEEL=6/css<?rf  of  Cod, 
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The  father  of  Delaiah.    (Neb.  vi.  10.) 

MEHETABEL  =  Wcssccf  of  God. 
The  wife  uf  Hadar.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  89.) 

MEHIDA  =  jimeeMm.  One  of  the 
Nethinim.   (Ezra  ii.  52;  Neh.  vii.  54.) 

MEHIR==p7ice.  A  descendant  of 
Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  11.) 

MEHOLATHITE.  A  native  of 
Abel-Meholah.  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19 ;  ^ 
Sam.  xxi.  8.) 

MEHUJAEL=«/»V/en  of  God,  A 
descendant  of  Cain.    (Gen.  iv.  18. ; 

MEHUMAN=/aiM/tt4  or  perhaps 
of  the  great  horn,  A  eunuch  in  the 
court  of  Xerxes.    (Est.  i.  10.) 

MERVmM^habitations.  One  of 
the  Nethinim ;  (Ezra  ii.  50 ;)  also  cal- 
led «  Meunim.**    (Neh.  vii.  52.) 

MEHUNIMS.— See  Maoxites. 

MEJARKON=ifc'a/€r»  of  yellowness, 
A  town  of  the  Danites,  not  far  from 
Joppa,  so  called  from  a  fountain. 
(Josh.  xix.  46.) 

MEK0NAH=6asfl,  standing  place^ 
A  place  in  Judah.    Neh.  xi.  28.) 

MEL ATIAH= whom  Jehovali  de- 
livers.    A  Gibeonite.    (Neh.  iii.  7.) 

MELCHI=wy^*iw^.  Two  ancestors, 
of  Mary.     TLuke  iii.  24.  28.) 

MELCHIAH.— See  Malchiah. 

MELCIU-SIIUA.  —  See  Malciii- 
snuA. 

MELCHIZEDEK=;t/n7o/n>Areo!/*- 
ness,  or  righteous  king.  The  king  of 
Salem,  i.e.,  Jerusalem,  and  "  Priest  of 
the  Most  High  God.'*  (Gen.  xiv.  1.S, 
20.)  The  brief  notices  contained  in 
the  archaic  Records,  respecting  the  per- 
son of  Melchizedek,  would  seem  to 
favour  the  opinion  of  the  Targumists, 
that  he  was  no  other  than  Shem,  the 
son  of  Noah,  who  was  undoubtedly 
still  alive  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  In 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  or  of  Pales- 
tine, it  is  said,  **  And  Melchizedek,  who 
was  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  the  king 
of  Jerusalem,  went  out  to  meet  Abra- 
ham, and  brooght  unto  him  bread  and 
wine  ;  and  at  that  time  he  ministered 
before  the  Most  High  God.**  So  also 
the  Targum  of  Jerusalem,  "  And  Mel- 
chizedek, king  of  Jerusalem,  ho  was 
Shem,  who  was  the  priest  of  the  Most 
High.**    The  same  view  was  also  held 
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br  TUbbi  Jo«epb,  In  the  TAmm  on  1 
Chron.  L  24,  ^'And  Shem,  Ukt  gttai 
priett."  The  identity  of  the  two  p*- 
triarchf  has  erer  been  the  preralent 
opinion  amonK  the  Jewish  writera. 
Perhaps  Melchizedek  is  not  so  mach  a 
proper  name,  as  an  appellation,  ex- 
pressiTe  of  his  character  and  office — 
the  Righteous  kina,  the  name  br  which 
he  was  aniversalfj  known  as  the  kins 
of  Salem,  i.e^  Peace,  and  the  priest  of 
of  the  Most  High  God.  The  patriarch 
Shem  would  seem  to  hare  emigrated 
to  Canaan  before  Abraham ;  where  he 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Salem,  and 
became  by  DlTine  appointment  the 
priest  of  JehoTah,  and  the  oracle  of 
the  faithful.  He  lired  till  he  was  600 
years  of  age,  and  till  Isaac  was  fifty ; 
thus  Shem  and  Abraham  were  contem- 
porary afaont  150  years.  We  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  Shem  and  Abra- 
ham would  be  contemporary  for  snch 
a  lenj[;thened  period,  and  not  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  each  other. 
Indeed,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  they  resided  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other;  and  that  Shem  com- 
manicated  to  Abraham,  and  by  him  to 
his  family,  the  inspired  documents 
wrouf^ht  up  by  Moses  in  the  book  of 
Genesis.  In  Heb.  r'li.  8,  Melchixedek 
is  said  to  have  been  "  without  father, 
without  mother,  without  genealogy ; 
who  hath  neither  be^^inning  of  days 
nor  end  of  life,  but  is  like  to  the  Son 
of  God;  remaineth  a  high  priest  per- 
petually.** Now,  as  a  man,  Melchize- 
dek doubtless  had  a  father  and  mother, 
and  was  born  and  died  like  other  men ; 
and  we  may  aver  this  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Shem  is  Melchizedek,  with- 
out resorting  to  the  ancient  tradition, 
**  that  he  had  neither  father  nor  mother 
in  the  postdiluvian  world,  seeing  he  was 
bom  in  the  former  or  antediluvian 
world.**  Hence  the  Apostle  does  not 
refer  to  Melchizedek  as  a  person,  but 
solely  to  his  official  character  as  the 
priest  of  Jehovah,  whose  priesthood 
was  of  a  different  order  to  that  of 
Aaron.  (Heb.  v.  6,  10;  vi.  20;  vii.  1, 
28.)  The  Aaronical  priests  had  to  prove 
their  proper  descent  from  Levi,  by  the  I 
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genetlomal  ttUfliy  befonteyeMld 
•vftain  die  priettlT  oOea.  (Rjcsnil 
1-48;  1  duroa. zadIL  1S|  Hek f& 
65;  Heb.TiLS,e.)  Bsftlftddtei* 
was  withoat  deeeent  f loa  prienly  » 
eetton;  there  wm  bo  g—eelotfeil 
table  to  prove  thmt  Im  had  derifMUi 
offiot  from  any  predeeenor,  bj  wiytf 
saccessioD;  he  wsta  priMilnrnhi* 
mediate  Dirineeoiiatlftiitkm.  TheLm- 
tieal  priests  were  limited  in  the  peiioi 
of  their  actire  serriee— thej  eoudaot 
enter  fnlljr  npon  the  date  of  tfcdr 
office  nntil  they  were  tiditj  Tetn  of 
age;  and  when  they  attained  to  the 
age  of  fifty,  the^  laid  aaide  theirpfkrt- 
ly  functions,  (Nam.  It.  a,  SS,  8S^  41^ 
47:  Tiii.  24,  25;  I  Chron.  zxiit  8,  H 
27.)  But  Melchisedak  •^had  aeithff 
beginning  of  daya,  nor  end  of  lif^' 
ie.,  as  a  priest  he  had  no  Ifanited  tias 
assigned  for  the  eonunencemeat  aad 
expiration  of  his  offloe.  As  Meldiisft- 
dek  sostained  the  high  honoois  of  kiif 
and  priest,  his  offlees  were  typical  oi 
the  offices  of  Christ,  the  Righteou 
Kins:,  and  King  of  Peace;  (Ua.  rin. 
6,  7;  xxxii.  1;^  who  is  oar  **  Great 
High  Priest  ** — the  nnirersal  Priest— 
the  only  one  appointed  to  make  inter* 
cession  for  our  guilty  race.  TPt-cx. 
4 ;  Heb.  ir.  16.) 

MELE  A =sM^ter.  An  ancestor  of 
Jesus.    (Luke  lii  81.) 

MELECH=a  Kn^.  A  deseeodsat 
of  Saul.    (1  Chron.  vui.  85 ;  ix.  40.) 

MELICU.— See  Malluch. 

MELITA  =  affording  honeg.  Al 
island  of  the  Mediterranean  on  which 
Paul  and  his  companions  were  slup- 
wrecked.  (Acts  xxTiii.  1—14.)  It 
was  doubtless  the  modem  Malta;  isii 
to  be  situated  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the 
name  anciently  giren  to  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  between  Sicuy  sad 
Greece.  This  island,  whieh  is  aboot 
sixty  miles  in  drcnmferenoe,  wn 
successively  subject  to  the  Phonieiaa^ 
Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Komans,  Tsb- 
dals,  Goths,  Saracens,  Normans,  tad 
French ;  an  til  Charles  V.,  snrrendered 
it  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  at  Jen- 
salem,  who,  in  1798,  were  dispossesiod 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  In  1800,  tho 
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French  fnurrison   sarrendered  to  an 
Eogligh  force ;  and  the  island  has  been 
tfer  since  a  dependencj  of  the  British 
crown.    According  to  Acts  xxvii.  1^ 
H  it  was  abont  the  time  of  the  aatnm- 
iil  eqninox,  when  sailing  was  reputed 
dttgeroos,  that  Paul  and  his  com- 
fsnionsembarkedat  Ciesarea,  for  Italy, 
n  t  ship  from  Adramyttium.     Mr. 
8nith,  a  nantieal  man,  in  his  Work, 
*^(hthe  Voyage  arid  Shipwreck  of  St. 
JPuly"  has  shown,  from  personal  ex- 
•nination  of  the  localities  of  the  ship- 
vrsek,  compared  with  the  incidents  in 
tts  narrative  of  Lake,  that  the  ship 
"COvld  not  have  been  wrecked  anywhere 
^  at  Aialta.    We  give  a  summary  of 
'kiiitatements.     He  says,  Paul's  com- 
^7  OQ  the  second  day  touched  at 
^BUon,  seventy-eight  miles  from  Csesa- 
^  Loosing  thence,  they  were  forced, 
%  strong  westerly  winds,  to  leave 
Mprai   on  the  left  hand.    Thence, 
wared    by   the    land    breeze    and 
•ttrrents,    they  arrived  at  Myra,   in 
M^a«    At  this  port  they  were  then 
^sferred  to  a  corn  ship,  from  Alex- 
ttdria  bound  for  Italy.    Their  subse- 
^oeot  progress,  on  account  of  anfavour- 
^i^ie  winds,  was  extremely  slow,  for  it 
^  **many  days**  before  they  came 
<^r  against  Cnidus,  not  more  than 
^0  miles  from  Myra.    Sailing  in  the 
<iirection  of  Salmone,  the  eastern  pro- 
montory of  Crete,  they  coa^sted  along, 
with  north-west  winds,  as  far  as  Cape 
Katala,  the  soath  side  of  the  island. 
Here,  however,  the  land  bends  suddenly 
to  the  north,  and  they  made  for  the 
fair  Havens,  a  roadstead  near  the  port 
rf  Lasea,  as  being  the  nearest  to  Cape 
liataia.    As  the  season  of  safe  naviga- 
ion  had  passed,  Paul  urged  the  officers 
io  winter  at   Fair  Havens;   but  his 
idTice  was  overruled ;  and,  improving 
I  fceotle  north  wind  that  blew,  they  set 
tail  for  Phenice,   a  harbour  on  the 
soast  about  forty  miles  further  west. 
die  harbour  seems  to  have  been  the 
me  now  called  Lutro,  which  opens  in 
lie  tame  direction  in  which  the  wind, 
Uba,  blow.«,  t.  «.,  towards  the  north- 
tMBt;  and  is  situated  exactly  opposite 
o  the  island  of  Clauda.    But  soon 
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the  weather  changed,  the  ship  woa 
caught  in  a  typkon,  and  the  wind  su- 
rocludon=E.lf,E,,  which  blew  with 
such  violence,  forced  them  to  run 
under  the  south  shore  of  Clauda,  now 
Clozzo,  about  twenty  miles  south- 
west by  west  from  Fair  Havens. 
Here  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
smooth  water  to  secure  the  boat,  and 
undergird  the  ship,  by  frapping  it 
round  the  middle  with  a  cable,  to  pre* 
pare  it  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  storm. 
But  fearing  they  should  be  driven 
towards  the  Syrtis,  t.  €.,  the  quicksands 
of  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  lowered 
the  gear;  and  the  ship  thus  borne 
along  was  not  only  made  snug,  but 
had  storm  sails  set,  and  was  on  the 
starboard  tack,  i.  e^  with  her  right 
side  to  the  wind,  which  was  the  only 
course  by  which  she  could  avoid  fal- 
ling into  the  Syrtis.  On  the  next 
day,  they  threw  overboard  the  main- 
yard,  an  immense  spar,  probably  as 
long  as  the  ship.  The  storm  con- 
tinued, with  unabated  fury,  for  eleven 
days  more ;  and  all  hope  was  takeo 
away.  At  length,  on  the  fourteenth 
night,  the  seamen  suspected  the  ap- 
proach of  land,  probably  from  the 
noise  of  the  breakers,  sounded,  and 
found  the  depth  twenty  fathoms,  and 
then  fifteen  fathoms.  Fearing  lest 
they  should  fall  upon  rocks,  they  cast 
four  anchors  out  of  the  stern,  and 
lightened  the  ship,  by  throwing  the 
wheat  into  the  sea.  When  the  day 
broke,  they  succeeded  in  running  the 
ship  aground  in  a  creek  where  she 
went  to  pieces,  but  the  whole  ship*s 
company  escaped  safe  to  land.  The 
place  proved  to  be  a  bay  on  the  north- 
east side  of  Malta,  now  known  as  St. 
Paul's  Bay,  an  inlet,  with  a  creek, 
about  two  miles  deep  and  one  mile 
broad.  Mr.  Smith  has  shown  by  calcu- 
lation, that  a  ship,  starting  late  in  the 
evening  from  Clauda,  would,  by  mid- 
night on  the  fourteenth,  be  less  than 
three  miles  from  the  entrance  of  St 
PauKs  Bay,  t. «.,  a  distance  of  476 
miles.  In  1810,  the  British  frigate, 
*^  Lively,**  went  to  pieces  on  thoae 
very  breakers,  at  the  point  of  Konra, 
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of  St.  Pul'i,  th«ra  is 
ti«a  with  the  les  oaiiide.  bf  k  dian- 
mI  of  not  niore  th*n  m  haaiU«d  y«rdi 
is  breadth :  formed  bj  the  aepknuioD 
ot  Salmone  iilaad,  a  long  rockj  rid|^ 
from  the  maiu  Uad.  Near  this  chan- 
nel, where  "two  seu  meet,"  are  two 
erttia,  into  one  of  which  thej  lan  the 
ship  iLshore;  the  fore  pan  itnek  faat 
in  the  mnd  and  claj,  while  tlie  ■tarn 
waa  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  force  of 
the  waves. 

MELONS.  The  Hebrew  woid 
abaltihhim  properly  signifies  "melons," 
of  which,  inctading  the  Kaltr-aelom, 
there  are  several  sorts  exLeniivel;  cnlti- 
Taled  in  the  East.  (Mam.  xi.  G.)  In 
Egjpt  some  of  the  melons  are  three 
feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter. They  contain  a.  very  cold  watery 
juice.  In  Bome  the  pn!p  ii  red ;  the 
seeds  are  flat,  aod  contain  a  white, 
tender,  aad  delicloas  almond,  from 
which  a  medicinal  oil  is  sxtiaeted. 
This  frnit  serves  the  Egyptians  for 
,  meat,  drintc,  and  medicine;  and  dur- 
ing the  eeaion  in  which  it  ii  ripe,  the 
poor  cat  Bcucely  an/thing  eUe.— See 
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iiu'-v  h,Mr<"tiic  "niiiuc  ol 
v,i:..,,-,...l/,Vr„/„„v.-.-india 
e<i  b\  luuundi  ui  riibbl. 
sutaG  snnt  deep  in  the  { 
few  [tagments  ot  graniti 
the  opposite  bank  of  th 
ont  of  the  materiaU  o(  U 
when  that  city  was  in  C 
these  ruins  again  mignU 
dem  CaiTO=fis  dtg  nf 
far  [ram  this  ancient  ett] 
mids  and  the  long  ranj 
once  the  necropolis  of  tb 

MEMUCAN  =  redwil 
In  the  court  of  Xenes. 
16,21.) 

MENAHEU  =  coasoi 
of  Gadi,  probably  a  m 
Israelitish  army,  who  ale 
Shallnm,  king  of  Israel, 
in  bit  stead,  from  BM.  TH 
D.C.  773,  "Pol,  the  kin 
came  against  the  land;  ■ 
gave  Pul  1000  talenU  of 
hand  might  be  with  him  I 
kingdom  in  his  hand." 
19.)  An  Assyrian  moi 
tions  Pal,  not  only  as  i 
from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Bama 
also  from  Samaria.  Tbani 
Menahem,  does  not  ap 

error  of  the  sculptnre,  it 
of  a  later  period,  yet  evic 
ing  to  his  time.    Hem 
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written  "  orer  against  the  candlestick 
4poD  the  plaster  of  the  wall"  in  Bel- 
«nazzar*s  palace.  (Dan.  r.  5 — 28.) 
Hie  various  classes  of  '*wise  men"  could 
not  read  the  writinj;  so  as  to  interpret 
.it  "Mene,  Mene,  Tekel  Upharsin," 
>ot  only  mean  Numbered,  Numbered^ 
Wtigked,  and  Dividing;  but,  as  Br. 
Pasej  has  observed,  "All  the  words 
^  that  writing  contain,  not  an  ambi- 
fnons,  bat  a  twofold  meaning,  as  ex- 
]dained  by  the  prophet  himself.  Mene 
Wifiesat  once  numbered  and  ended: 
"God  liath  numbered  thy  kingdom, 
•md  finished  it."  The  fall  interpreta- 
of  tbis  isolated  device,  evidently  re- 
fvired  a  snpemataral  endowment  on 
^part  of  Daniel  — a  conclusion  which 
ii  confirmed  by  the  exact  coincidence 
■^  the  event  with  the  prediction ;  for, 
"in  that  same  night  was  Belshazzar 
liking  slain;  and  Darins  the  Median 
<«*  the  kingdom."  (Dan.  v.  26—31.) 
K£NI=:/a/«,  destiny.  This  word, 
Ridered  ^  that  number,"  margin  Meni^ 
{Itt.  Ixv.  12,)  was  the  name  of  an  idol 
^ch  the  Jews  in  Babylon  worshipped 
^pablic  entertainments  of  food  and 
wink.  Probably  the  planet  FicniM,  the 
C'Xldess  of  /ate,  as  coupled  with  Gad 
^  Japiter,  the  god  of  fortune,  is  in- 
inded. 

HEN-STTEALERS.  The  seizing  or 
Iteaiing  of  a  free«born  Hebrew,  either 
^  treat  him  as  a  slave  or  sell  him  as  a 
litve  to  others,  was,  by  the  law  of 
Ifoses,  punished  with  death.  (Ex.  xxi. 
IS;  Deut.  xxi  v.  7.)  To  murder  and 
lios  of  uncleanness,  the  Apostle  sub- 
joins  **  men-stealers,"  i.e.,  kidnapping ; 
I  crime  nniversally  regarded  as  of  the 
leq>est  dye,  and  forbidden  by  the 
Sreeka  and  Romans.  (1  Tim.  i.  10.) 
MENUCHITES.— See  Hatsx-Ham- 

OESruCHOTH. 

MEONENIM.— See  Mjlon. 

MEONOTHAI=»iy  dwellings,  A 
on  of  Othniel.    (1  Chron.  iv.  13,  14.) 

MEPHAATH =«p/cnefotir,  or  h/tg 
iZace.  A  Levitical  city  in  Reuben, 
tfterwards  belonging  to  Moab.  (Josh. 
uiL  18 ;  xxL  37 ;  1  Chron  vi.  79 ;  Jer. 
uviii.  21.) 

H£PHrBOSH£TH=^em2Ra/{07)  of 
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shame,  or  abasement,  1.  The  son  of 
Jonathan  and  grandson  of  Saul;  (2 
Sam.  iv.  4;)  also  called  "Meribbaal" 
^contender  against  Baal.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  34 ;  ix.  40.)  He  was  only  about 
five  years  of  age  when  his  father  was 
slain,  and  on  the  news  of  this  catastro* 
phe,  the  nurse  who  had  charge  of  him, 
apprehending  that  the  whole  house  of 
Saul  would  be  exterminated,  fled  away 
with  him ;  but  in  her  flight  stumbled 
with  the  child,  and  lamed  him  for  life. 
David  made  provision  for  Mephibo- 
sheth  and  his  family.  (2  Sam.  ix.  9 — 
13;  xvi.  1 — 4;  xix.24— 30.)  2.  A  son 
of  Saul  by  his  concubine  Rizpah.  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  8.) 

MERAB. — See  Adriel. 

MERAIAH=:re&e//t(m  against  Jeho^ 
vak.  One  of  the  priests,  (l^h.  xii.  12.) 

MERAIOTH  =  rebeUions.  1.  The 
son  of  Zerahiah,  of  the  family  of  Elea- 
zer.  (1  Chron.  vi.  6,  7,  62 ;  Ezra  vii. 
3.)  2.  One  of  the  priests.  (I  Chron. 
ix.  11 ;  Neh.  xi.  11.)    3. — See  Mekx- 

XOTH. 

MERARI  =  bitter,  unhappy.  The 
youngest  son  of  Levi ;  (Gen  xivi.  11; 
Ex.  vi.  16,  19;  Num.  iii.  17;  1  Chron. 
vi.  1;)  whose  descendants,  the  **Mera« 
rites,"  formed  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  Levitical  tribe.  (Num. 
xxvi.  57.) 

MERATHAIM=di)wWc  re^^eZ/iVm.  A 
symbolical  name  probably  for  Assyria 
and  Babylon.    (Jer.  Ix.  21.) 

MERCHANTS.  The  earliest  modo 
of  commerce  was  doubtless  by  cara- 
vans ;  hence  the  Hebrew  word  sahhar, 
rendered  "merchant,"  and  "merchant- 
man," signifies  a  travelling  merchant^ 
one  who  traverses  countries  in  order  to 
buy  or  sell.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  16 ;  xxvii. 
28 ;  1  Kings  x.  28 ;  Isa.  xxiii.  2 ;  Ezck. 
xxvii.  21 ;  xxxviii.  13;  compare  James 
iv.  13.)  In  Isa.  xxiii.  11,  the  word 
"Canaan"  is  translated  the  "mer- 
chant city,"  probably  designating  Tyro 
or  Phenicia.  The  earliest  commerce 
with  India,  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  was  canied  on  in  this  way 
by  the  merchants  of  Arabia  and 
Egypt. 

MERCURIUS  =  tnercAanf.    Thj 
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Greek  word  Honnw=iA«  inlerpnler, 
in  heathea  m]itliolo|{<r.  deiiitnuled 
Klercarr,  tho  ion  of  Jupiter  and  Mais, 
tha  mes'iangcr  of  the  godi.  tbe  psiron 
of  eloquence.  learninR.  and  irafHc.  Ttie 

Kople  o[  I.ystra  thouj-hl  thai  I'lul  and 
imabaa  were  loda;  "aad  ihcjr  rai- 
led B.irnabaa,  Jupiter  ,  and  Paul,  Mer- 
curint,  becaura  he  waa  the  chief 
aprak«r."     (AcU  xir.  13.) 

Mii;itCY.  This  aLtnbuM  ol  Jeho- 
Tah  If  •  modifii^atian  of  Ills  Kooilnen 
Bj  the  propiLiatory  lacrilica  of  our 
Divine  Reedeemer  a  way  it  opened  for 
the  exercise  of  mercy  and  crace. 
tDwardi  the  boDian  family,  perfecily 
hODOBrabletotbeaEtribaleaandgovern- 
mcDt  of  God.  But  thia  Dinno  sacH' 
fioe  made  no  alteratioa  in  the  Divine 
mind  regarding  ui.  It  did  not  create 
the  mercy,  innsmach  ai  there  could 
hare  been  no  lacriHcial  atonerucnt,  hal 
not  mercy  previously  esisted.  The 
Divine  sucnfice  was  the  dictate  and 
emanation  of  inllnLte  mercy.  Hence 
the  plan  of  naWation  by  Jesua  Ciiriit, 
U  the  great  proof  of  God'a  mvrcy,  and 
providre  for  the  cxerciaa  of  it,  con<ii- 
tently  with  the  moat  rigid  demands  of 
Irolh  and  rigbteoasaett;  >□  thai  under 
ihitgrsciouadiipenMtion,  "mercyand 
lnilti''aresaidto  hare  "met together," 
and  "  riKhleoasncM  and  peace  hare 
killed  each  other."  (Gen.  xix.  10  i  Ex. 
3W.  «;  iLJLxir.  6,  7j  Fit.  Ixxxr.  11); 
Ixxxvi.  15,  IS;  ciiL  17;  Lake  xvui. 
18;  Rom.  ix.  16—16;  U«b.  iv.  IS; 
Tiii.  13.)  Merer  ii  alao  a  Chiislian 
.grace,  ttnd  no  daly  ii  more  Btrongly 
urged  by  [he  Scripture!  than  the  ex- 
BTciae  of  it  towards  all  men,  and 
etpecially  towardi  luch  ui  have  Irea- 
puicd  againai  ua.  (Mutt.  v.  T:  xviii. 
83—38 ;  Hos.  »i.  G ;  Matt.  ix.  13.)  God 
U  pleasi-'d  with  the  exereiio  of  mercy 
raiber  than  with  the  offering  of  sacri- 
fice! ;  thongh  lin  hai  made  the  Ull«r 
neceaaary.  (1  Sam,  xt,  23 ;  Mic.  ri. 
6—8;  Hoa.  Ti.  «:  Malt.  ix.  13.) 

MEKCY-8EAT.  The  lid.  or  cover, 
of  tbearkoftnecorenenl.  (Ex.  xxv. 
17— 2Ji  xxK.  8;  xxxi.  7i  1  Chron. 
xxviii.  11;  Heb.  ix.  &.}  Aa  the  Ho- 
brew  word  tipper  means  lo  cuctr  sin, 


I.e.,  to  vuAt  atonanttit  for  it,  m  bifp*- 
nih  ia  properly  rendered  by  tbe  Qreek 
word  if(Mttrioa  =  place  of  propitiatiart, 
or  "mercy  aeat,"  becanta  the  Hffl 
priut  wai  accDitomed  once  a  yur  le 
enter  tbe  holy  of  holiea  and  ipriaU« 
upon  tne  lid  or  eoraria^  of  the  arlt  lii* 
blood  of  an  expiatory  victim,  and  atone- 
ment wai  made  for  ain.  {Lai.  iii  II 
— 1u .  Pi.  Ixxx.  1.)  Christ  Juat  « 
lot  forth  ai  our  propiliaiory  ucnfiK) 
(Bom.  ill.  34,  2a;)  and  Ihroagh  failk 
in  Ilia  blood,  we  have  free  acceuaiiU 
times,  to  the  throne  oE  grace— iM 
mercy  Beat  of  heaven.  (Eph.  ii.  IS; 
Uoh.  IT.  16;   1  John.  ii.  3.) 

leendant  of  Judah,  who,  daring  ihl 
roaideace  in  Egypt,  married  Blihia^ 
the  daughter  of  I'haroati.  (I  Cbcait 
iv.  17,  18.) 

MEHEUOT(I=A«>At..  1.  TheM 
of  Uriah  or  Urijait  the  prieat;  (Exn 
viii.33;  Neh.  iiL  *,21;  jt.Ej  xii.3:> 
alioealled  "Meraioth."  (Neb.xiLli,) 
2.  A  ion  of  Bsni.    (Ears  s.  36.) 

MEKES=uqr<A;,  deitrnna.  A  Pa- 
Rian  prince  or  noble.    (E«.  u  14.) 

MERlBXll  =  quarrtl.  itri/t.  1.  Tbt 
fountain  near  Ucphidim,  which  iuaed 
from  tbe  rock  in  lloreb,  which  Uir* 
■inotfl  by  tho  Divine  command;  alia 
cnlled  "H>i»aah"=(enin(afiDa,  IriaL 
(Deal.  Ti.  16 ;  ii,  33 1  Ex.  xvU.  I— T.) 
Thia  miracle  occurred  in  the  earty  put 
of  the  wandering!  of  the  Ilehreivsii 
the  desert.  3.  Another  fountain  pro- 
duced in  the  tame  manner,  and  under 
ainillar  CLreumatanopi  as  the  preceding 
near  Kndcah,  in  the  desert  of  Zm:  aUa 
called  "wateraofMeribah,"  an  J"Meri- 
bah  Kudesh."  (I)eol.  xxxili  8;  Pi. 
xcr  8;  eri.  33,)  Tbis  miracle  m;- 
cttrrod  oeor  the  close  of  tbe  xaader- 
ingi  of  tbe  Hebrews  in  the  dntiL 
(Num.  XX.  1—3*;  xxvii  U;  Dcul, 
xxxii.  I>1 ;  P>.  IxxxL  7;  Eiek.  xiru. 
IB.) 

MEBIB-BAAL.  —  Sua    MiFiUDO- 

MESODACII^ariDu',  or  perbipi 
ifeiiH.    An  idol  oF   the  Babrloiiions. 

Erohahly  the  planet  M.ira,  the  nod  ol 
lood  and  slaughter.     Some  identify 
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k  vith  Bel.  ( Jer.  1. 2. )  Of  the  wor- 
ihip  of  thu  idol  by  the  Assyrians  and 
Bwjiooiansy  we  hare  testimony  in 
■oae  of  the  names  of  the  ki°pi>  ta 
^Tl-Ilerodackj  and  i/erod!unA-Bala- 
in.  (2  Kings  xx.  12 ;  Isa.  xxxix.  1.) 
HEROD  ACH-BALABAN  :=  death 
de  wonhinper  of  Belf  The  son  of 
BaladtD,  king  of  Babylon,  who  was 
Motemporary  with  Hezckiah.  (Isa. 
xxxix.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiL  31.)  This 
■tiBe  is  also  written  '*  Berodach-Bala- 
^'  (2  Kings  XX.  12.)  Daring  the 
^  year  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria, 
Verodach-Baladan  repossessed  himself 
fv  a  short  time  of  his  father's  throne 
fa  Babrlon.  In  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, Sennacherib,  in  his  first  year,  is 
■^  to  have  vanqnished  Manulak  Bali- 
^  king  of  lower  Chaldea,  about  714 
^  or  as  others  think  about  704  b.c. 
IothefonrthyearofSennacherib,Mero- 
^h  Baladan  again  revolted,  and  was 
*R>ia  defeated,  and  the  Assyrian  king 
I^Ked  his  son  Esarhaddon  on  the  throne 
•f  Babjlon. — See  Baladak. 

UEHO}il=height^  ehvattd.  The  up- 
per or  highest  Lake  on  the  Jordan,  in 
t^  northern  part  of  Judea ;  also  called 
^  "Waters  of  Merom ;"  (Josh.  xi. 
^7;)  and  **  the  Lake  Samochonitis ;" 
(jos.   Ant,  T.   5,   1;)  and  now    "«/• 
^Mkh,"*  bT  the  Arabs.    The  length  of 
Ue  marsh   is  about  ten  miles,   and 
li  covered    with  reeds  and  rushes ; 
bit  the  plain  is  about  fifteen   miles 
ii  length,  and  on  the  west   widens 
Ibrming  a  beautiful  and  very  fertile 
tkampaign  called  Ard  el-Khait.    The 
Lake  is  estimated  at  about  seven  miles 
01  length,  and  its  greatest  width  six, 
bot  from   periodical  variations  it  is 
(ometimes  considerably  less ;  and  it 
larrows  considerably  towards  the  Jor- 
laiL    Dr.  Porter  estimates  the  dcpres- 
non  of  the  Lake  at  about  100  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  Lake 
is  fed   by   numerous    fountains    and 
itreams,  of  which  the  largest  is  the 
lordan.   The  water  is  clear  and  sweet ; 
lod  its  surface  is,  in   many  places, 
aovered  with  a  marsh  plant,  having 
rerj  broad  leaves ;  and  its  bosom  f re- 
luented  by  a  variety  of  water  fowl. 
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During  the  dry  season  of  the  year  the 
Arabs  pasture  their  cattle  on  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  marsh  ;  and  penetrate 
as  far  down  as  the  reeds  of  the  Lake. 
The  whole  marsh  was  probably  at  one 
time  covered  with  water,  and  the  north- 
em  part  has  been  gradually  filled  by 
detritus  from  the  mountains  and  plains. 
Even  now,  in  the  rainy  season,  it  is 
mostly  submerged.  The  whole  Lake 
and  marsh,  it  is  said,  might  be  drained 
without  difficulty,  and  at  a  moderate 
expense. — See  Jordan. 

MEHONOTHITE.  Probably  an 
inhabitant  of  Meron  =/>/ac«  ofwaihng, 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  38  ;  Neh.  iii.  7.) 

MEROZ  =  re/t/^«.  A  place  in  the 
northern  part  of  Palestine,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  accursed  for 
not  having  taken  the  field  with  Barak 
against  Sisera.  (Judg.  v.  23.)  Dr. 
Wilson  thinks  that  the  village  Kefr 
MezTf  on  the  southern  bank  of  Mount 
Tabor,  may  be  the  representative  of 
this  ancient  town  ;  but  others  suppose 
that  it  was  near  Kishon,  and  not  far 
from  Kedesh  Naphtali. 

MESECH.— See  Mesiiech. 

1.  MESKA=debt^  loan,  A  place 
described  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
region  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
Joktan.  (Gen.  x.  30.)  Some  suppose 
Mesene,  i.e.,  Meisan^  situated  among 
the  mouths  of  the  Pasitigris,  where 
this  river  empties  itself  into  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  to  bo  intended.  Others  pre- 
fer the  Zames  range,  now  called  the 
Nejd  Mountains^  a  fertile  region  of 
Arabia,  extending  thence  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Ked  Sea 
on  the  south. — See  Sephar. 

2.  ME!»UA=(/e/it;erance.  1.  A  king  of 
Moab,  who  refused  to  pay  to  the  king 
of  Israel  the  annual  tribute;  for  which 
Jehoram,  with  his  allies,  invaded  his 
territories,  and  closely  besieged  the 
king  in  the  capital.  Mesha  attempted 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  ranks  of 
the  besiegers ;  but  failing  in  this,  in 
the  madness  of  his  despair,  he  made 
the  horrible  sacrifice  of  his  eldest  son, 
openly  upon  the  wall,  to  propitiate  his 
angry  gods.  The  revolting  spectacle 
compelled  the  Hebrews  to  raise  the 
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Jews ;  in  the  midst  of  which  t.e.,  in 
about  34  year  I,  "  He  wai  cnt  off,"  when 
sacrifice  and  oblation  ceased  for  CTcr, 
A.D.  3;).  Daring  the  remaining  period 
of  r^  years.  His  Apostles  prosecuted 
the  work  of  confirming  the  covenant 
with  the  Jews.  At  the  close  of  the 
"seven  weeks,"  about  a.d.  86,  they 
turned  to  the  Gentiles,  and  offered  the 
Gospel  of  salvation  to  all  the  world. 
It  thus  appears,  that  from  454  b.c.  to 
8G  A.D.  the  predictions  of  the  **  seventy 
weeks  "  or  490  years,  were  literally  ful- 
filled ;  and  the  great  design  of  rebuild- 
ing Jerusalem  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation.  The  ancient  dispensa* 
tion  had  done  its  work,  and  from  this 
period  the  Holy  City  hastened  to  ruin 
and  desolation. 

MP^SSIAS.— See  Messiah. 

METEYAKD.  The  Hebrew  word 
niddahf  rendered  "  mete-yard,"  signi- 
fies a  measure  of  indefinite  length. 
(Lev.  xix.  35.) 

METIlEG-AMMAH=CMrft  of  the 
MPtropoiiH.  This  word  which  occurs  as  a 
proj)er  nnmc  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1,  properly 
rendered,  reads  **  the  bridle =6t/  of  the 
metropolis;*'  i.e.,  David  subdued  the 
metropolis  of  the  Philistines,  probably 
Gath.     (1  Chron.  xviii  1.) 

METliUSAEL=wan  0/  God.  A 
descendant  of  Cain.     (Gen.  iv.  18.) 

METHUSELAH  =»ian  0/  the 
dart.  The  son  of  Enoch,  and  grand- 
father of  Noah.  This  patriarch  is 
celebrated  ns  having  reached  the  great- 
est age  attained  by  man.  He  died 
in  the  year  of  the  Deluge,  at  the  age 
of  9()9  years.  (Gen.  v.  21—27.)  This 
name  is  also  written  "Mathnsala." 
(Luke  iii.  37.) 

MEUNIM.— See  Mehunim. 

MEZAlIAB  =  ira/er,  i.e.,  lustre  of 
gold.    The  mother  of  Matred.    (Gen. 
XXX vi.  39.) 

MIAMIN=/rom  the  right  hand.  1. 
A  son  of  Parosh.  (Ezra  x.  25.)  2. 
One  of  the  priests ;  (Neh.  xii.  5 ;)  also 
written  "Mijnmin;"  (Neh.  x.  7;)  and 
**Mimamin."  (Neh.  xii.  17,  41.) 
MlBHAH=c^oice.  One  of  David's 
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diatinnis1i0d  cftptaini.   (1  Qiimi.  xi^ 

MIBSAM=siMe/  odb«r.  1.  A  sn 
of  Ishmael.  (Gen.  xxt.  18 ;  1  Chni. 
i.  85.)  8.  A  dcacendaat  ol  Simeoi. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  S5,  88.) 

MIBZARsa/oftreat.  A  priace  of 
the  Edomites.  (Qen.  xxxtL  48;  1 
Chron.  i.  68.) 

MICAH  =  vAo  OM  Jekovak  f  1.  Oat 
of  the  minor  propbeta,  a  native  of 
Moresheth-Gath,  henca  surnaned  the 
^^Moreshethite"  or  •'Morashtte."  (Mic 
i.  1, 14.)  Hepropheiied  ander  Jothaiii 
Ahaz,  and  Heaekiah,  ktnga  of  Jndsh, 
for  about  fifty  years.  He  was  contem- 
porary with  Isaiah ;  (Mic.  iv.  1, 2, 1%) 
and  it  is  supposed  that  a  reference  ts 
one  of  Micah's  predictions  saved  tlis 
life  of  Jeremiah.  (Mic.  iiL  18;  Jor. 
XX vi.  18.)  2.  A  celebrated  idolater  ii 
Mount  Ephraim,  who  hired  a  waadc^ 
ing  Levite  to  officiate  at  hitprieit 
(Judg.  vii.  1 — 18.)  The  emisaariei 
sent  out  by  the  tribe  of  Dan  to  find  i 
settlement  nappened  to  call  at  Micsb'i 
house,  and  saw  the  idols  and  the  Le- 
vite. (Judg.  xviii.  1 — 7.)  The  Dsn- 
ites  who  afterwards  went  to  settle  in 
Laish,  also  called,  and  took  awsy  the 
idols  and  the  priest,  and  maintained  ss 
idolatrous  establishment  in  Dan.  (Jnd^ 
xviii.  8 — 81.)  8.  A  descendant  oif 
Reuben.  (1  Chron.  r.  5.)  4.— See 
MiCAH,  and  Michaiah. 

MICAH,  Book  of.  This  book  eon- 
tains  prophecies  concerning  the  over- 
throw of  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  (Mid 
1_16;  ii.  1—18;  2  Kings  xvii.  8-lS;) 
of  the  kingdom  of  Juda^  and  the  going 
into  Exile.  (Mic.  iii.  1 — 12;  iv.  10,  H ; 
viL  13.)  It  contains  predictions  of  the 
return  from  Exile,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  under  the  Persian  andOrecisn 
monarchies;  (Mic.  iv.  13;  viL  11,  1S» 
14 ;)  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Maceabees, 
and  their  victories  over  the  Syro-Msc- 
edonians,  called  also  Assyrians ;  (liie. 
iv.  13;  V.  1,  6—16;  Zech.  x.  10,  11;) 
the  establisbment  ojf  the  royal  residence 
in  Zion  ;  (Mic.  iv.  8  ;)  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  at  Bethlehem ;  and  the  bless- 
ings of  His  reign  npon  earth.  (Mic  v. 
2;  Matt.  ii.  6;  John  vii.  42.) 


HIC 


MIC 


MlCAlJ^n=wko  as  Jehovaht  The 
M  of  ImUh,  a  prophet  in  the  time 
4f  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab.  He  in 
^Ba  endeavonred  to  persuade  Ahab 
^nuB  bis  pnrpoied  expedition  against 
tbe  Syrians  m  Ramoth-Gilead.  The 
•Opedidon  proved  fatal  to  Ahab, 
M  the  prophet  had  intimated.  (1 
XioKS  xxii.  8—37;  2  Chron.  xtuL 
.7-34.) 

UlCBA=who  as  Jehovah  f  1.  A 
•iBBof  Mephibosheth;  (2  Sam.  ix  12;) 
<iio  vritten  *'  Kicah."  (1  Chron.  viii. 
•M;  ix.  40.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Asaph; 
V  Chron.  ix.  15;  Neh.  x.  11;  xi.  17, 
it;)  also  wriUen  ''Micah;**  {1  Chron. 
Ix.  150  and  ''  Kichaiah."  (Neh.  xii. 
^)— Sec  MicHAH. 

HlCHA£L=icAo  as   Godf     1.  A 

^ief  aogel,  who  is  represent^  as  the 

JMioa  of  the  Hebrews  before  God. 

vHD.xii.  1.^    We  see  no  reason  for 

Apposing  with  Hengstenberg  that  Mi- 

wl  was  another  name  for  the  Mes- 

^^  In  Jade  9,  Michael  is  represented 

^  contending  with  satan  about  the 

*0(ly  of  Mosea."   So  again  in  Bev.  xii. 

^  7, 9,  the  symbolic  scenery  which  re- 

F^tents  the  malignity  of  satan  towards 

^  "man  child** srUhristianity, — the 

*^iitl  of  Judaism,  caught  up  to  the 

Ihiooe   of    God,    t.e.,    placea    under 

tbe  Divine  protection,  and  invested 

•orereign  power, — Michael    and    his 

iflfiels  are  represented  as  waging  war 

viih   aatan   and   his    angela  in  the 

■pper  regions ;  from  which  the  latter 

ine  cast  down  upon  the  earth.    It  is  a 

lively  illustration  of  the  malignity  and 

Mttemess  with  which    satan  pursued 

rcsoa  and  His  disciples  at  all  times  and 

n  all  occasions.  It  is  a  representation 

i  the  like  nature  with  that  in  Job  i. 

I — ]2;  ii.  1 — 7.    2.  A  descendant  of 

kaher.    (Num.  xiii.   13.)     3.  A  de- 

oendant  of  Gad.  (1  Chron.  v.  13,  14.) 

■»  A  descendant  of  Levi.    (1  Chron. 

L  40.)    5.  Two  descendants  of  Issa- 

hmr,    (1  Chron.  vii.  3 ;  xxvii.  1 8.)  6. 

i  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 

iii.  16.)    7.  One  of  David's   distin- 

■isbed  officers.   (1  Chron.  xii.  20.)  8. 

i  descendant  of  Issachar.    (1  Chron. 

xvii.  18.)    9.  A  son  of  king  Jehosh- 
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aphat.  (2  Chron.  xxi.  2.)  10.  A  de- 
scendant of  Shephatiah.  (Ezraviii.8.) 
MICHAH = who  as  Jehovah  f  A  son 
of  Uzziel ;  (1  Chron  xiv.  24, 25  ;)  also 
written  "Micah.**  (I  Chron.  xxiii.  20.) 
MICHAIAU=:u7Ao  as  Jehovah  f  1. 
A  commander  under  Jehoshaphat.  (2 
Chron.  xvil  7.)  2.  The  father  of  Ach- 
bor.  (2  Kings  xxii.  12;)  also  called 
<*Micah,  the  father  of  Abdon."  (2 
Chron.  xxxiv.  20.)  3.  The  son  of 
Gemariah.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  11,  13.)  4. 
One  of  the  priests.  (Neh.  xii.  41.)  5. 
— See  MicuA,  and  Maachah. 

MICHAL  =  trAo  as  Godf  The 
youngest  daughter  of  king  Saul,  and 
the  wife  of  David.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49 ; 
xviii.  28.)  She  aidea  David  to  escape 
from  the  fury  of  her  enraged  father 
and  excused  herself  by  a  direct  false- 
hood. (iSam.  xix.ll — 18.)  However, 
during  David's  exile,  Saul  gaveMichal 
to  Phalti,  with  whom  she  lived  several 
years.  She  was  subsequently  restored 
to  David.  (I  Sam.  xxv.  44;  2  Sam.  ilL 
13—16.)  For  her  contempt  at  the 
expressions  of  joy  at  the  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ark,  she  was  visited  with  a 
special  judgment.  (1  Chron.  xv.  29; 
2  Sam.  vi.  16—23.) 

MlCUUASR=someihing  hidden.  A 
city  of  Benjamin,  situated  on  the  cast 
of  Bethaven;  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1 — 5;  Neh. 
xi.  31 ;)  also  called  **Michmas."  (Ezra 
ii.  27.)  It  is  now  a  desolate  village 
with  ruins,  called  Mukhmasj  and  lies 
about  two  miles  N.E.  of  Geba ;  with 
a  deep  and  difficult  ravine  between, 
called  Wady  eS'SuvceiniU  which  is  pro- 
bably '*  the  passage  of  Michmash."  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  23 ;  Isa.  x.  28,  29.)  In  the 
valley  are  two  hills  of  a  spherical  form, 
one  on  the  side  towards  Jeba,  and  the 
other  towards  Mukhmas;  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  two  rocks — "Bozcz 
and  Seneh."  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5;  2 
Kin^s  xxiii.  8.) 

MICHMETHAH=AiV»n^;)/«c€.  A 
town  on  the  confines  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh.     (Josh.  xvi.  6;  xviii.  7.) 

MICHRI  =;?rice,  saleable.  A  des- 
cendant of  Benjamin.    (lChron.ix.8.) 

MICHTAM=a  wriiing.  This  He- 
brew word  denotes  apoettifpsalin,  song; 


MID 


MIL 


and  is  the  tame  as  the  Ilchrcw  michtah^ 
rendered  "  writing."  (Isa.  xxxviii.  9.) 
It  occurs  in  the  titles  o(  Psalms  xvi. 
Ivi.  Ivii.  Iviii.  Itx.  Ix. 

MIDDIN  =  measures.      A  town  in 
the  desert  of  Juduh.     (Josli.  xv.  61.) 
M  11)1  AN  =  jf/ri/i^  contention.     An 
Arabian  tribe,  descended  from  Midian, 
a  son  of  Abraham  by  Kcturzih ;  (Gen. 
xxi.  2;)  whose  territories  socm  to  have 
extended   from  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Klanitic  Gulf  to  the  rc«rion  of  Moab 
and  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai.    The 
Arabian  f^oogrnphers  still  speak  of  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  town  called  "Ma- 
dian/'  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Kcd 
Sea.     (Ex.  iii.  1 ;  xviii.  I  ;  Acts  viL 
2D.)    Sometimes   the   Midianites  ap- 
pear to  be  reckoned  amon^?  the  Ish- 
niaelites ;    (Gen.   xxxvii.  25,   27,   28, 
3f; ;  Judff.  vii.  12  ;  viii.  22,  24  ;)  el.se- 
>vherc    they   arc    distincuishcd    from 
them.  (Gin.  xxv.  2,  4,  12.  1(J.)  Mnscs 
resided  with  the  Midianite«.     (Ex.  ii. 
15—21  ;    Num.   x.   21>.)    Midian  was 
celebrated  for  its  camels  and  dromc- 
darie*!.     (Judp.    vii.    12 ;    I«a.  Ix.  6.) 
The  Mi.liatiitcs  joined  the  M;)abitcs  in 
the  deputation  to  Balaam,  to  procure 
hi.s    services   to    curse   the   Hebrews. 
(Num.  xxii.  4,  7.)    They  were  com- 
pletely   subdued     by    the     flebrcw.s. 
(Num.  xxv.  G— 18;  xxxi.  1—54.)  The 
Midinnitcs  again   became  a  powerful 
nation,  and  oppressed  tlie  Hebrews; 
bat  were  r.iiraculously  defeated  by  Gi- 
deon.    (Judg.   vi.  1 — 40;  vii.  1—25; 
yiii.  1 — 2.S ;    Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,   11;    Isa. 
ix.  4;    Ilab.  iii.  7.)    The  Mitiianiles 
henceforward    became    gra<lnally   in- 
corporated   with     the     neighbouring 
Mcabitcs  and  Arabians. 

MIDIANITES.- See  Midian. 

MIDWIVES.— See  Uiuth. 

MIGDAL-EL. — Sec  Maod  \la. 

MIGDALGAD= ^oMcr  of  Gad.  A 
town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (.Icsb. 
XV.  ;J7.)  Van  dc  Veldc  snpgests  that 
the  prosperous  village  of  Mijdel  about 
two  miles  cast  of  Ascalon,  wliere  are 
large  hewn  stones  and  broken  columns, 
and  other  traces  of  antiquity,  may 
mark  the  site  of  MiRdal-Ga(f. 

MIGDAL-EDAli.— See  Edau. 


MIQI>OL=toiMr.    A  f^Xj  and  for- 
tified place,  ntuated  in  tlM  northern 
limits   of   Bgjpt,  towards  Ptlestins^ 
(Jer.  xHy.  1 ;  xlri.  14.)    This  name  is 
rendered  ** tower,**  in  Uie  fi^rase  "fron 
the  tower  of  Srene ;"  (Ezek.  sxix.  10; 
XXX.  6;)  bat  the  margin  correetly  has, 
*'  from  M igdol  to  Sjrene,"  i.«^  Syenc^ 
the  most  southern  border  of  Egt^i^ 
and  M igdol  the  most  northern.    la 
Egyptian  the  name  is  written  Meditolss 
many  hills  ;  in  the  Septnagtnt  ^*  Ms9» 
dolum."  The  Hebrews,  in  their  march, 
"  encamped  between  Migdol  aod  the 
Sea,"  and  'they  pitched  before  Migdoi;* 
(Ex.  xir.  2;   Nnm.  xzxiii.  7;)  vni 
therebj  thej  were  entangled  m  tlie 
land,  the  wilderness  shnt  them  in;  for 
the  Egyptian  garrison  marching  out 
from  M igdol,  could  block  up  Uieir  vt/, 
and,  with  the  Sea  before  them,  tbef 
saw  no  way  to  escape.    There  is  no 
need  to  suppose  that  the  sacred  Writen 
refer  to  two  places  of  this  name. 

MIGRON  =  precipice,  A  plnce  it 
Benjamin,  probably  between  Dcir  Di- 
wan  and  Michmash.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2; 
Isa.  x.  28.) 

MIJAMIN=/rom  the  right  hand.  1 
The  chief  of  the  sixth  division  of  tbe 
priests.    (1  Chron.  xxiv.  9.)    2.--See 

MlAMIK. 

MlKL0Tn=5/aiw.  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii.  32; 
ix.  37,  88.)  2.  One  of  David's  dis- 
tinguished officers.  (1  Chron.xxvii.4.) 

MIKNEI  All  =po8sessionofJehov(A. 
One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Cfhron.  xr. 
18.  21.) 

MILALAI  =  eloquent.  One  of  the 
priests.    (Neh.  xiL  3G.) 

MILCAU  =  a  quectiy  or  ctmntel  1* 
The  daughter  of  Haran,  Xhit  wife  of 
Nahor.  (Gen.  xi.  29 ;  xxii.  20.)  2. 
A  daughter  of  Zelophehad.  (Nam. 
XX vi.  33  ;  xxvii.  1  ;  xxxvi.  11.) 

MILCOM.— See  Moloch. 

MILDEW.  A  destructive subsUnee, 
probably  a  kind  of  fungus^  which  i^pots 
and  corrodes  plants.  In  the  phrase 
"with  blasting,  and  with  mildew,* 
(Deut.  xxviii.  22,)  the  Hebrew  word 
'shidnpnny  rendered  "blasting,**  pro- 
perly signifies  a  hUuting,  biight,  i.e.,  of 


UL 

pvtij  Ibe  ioSnence  oF  the  eut  wind ; 
«id  Ihe  irord  jarkon,  rendered  "  mil' 
iew' tigaiSei  poleiieti,  yeltoKnttt,  i.e^ 
•I  ^a  tarning  jellour,  wilbering 
■■1;.  {1  Kinm  Tiii.  87  ;  Ani.  iv,  9  ; 
Bq.  ii.  17.)  In  Jer.  ixx.  G,  this  term 
li  ipflicd  to  penoiu,  and  ligniGeg 
fdnia  of  conn te nance. 

UILB.  This  word  refcn  to  the 
Smuii  milt  paoHum  or  mile  of  a  lAou- 
mdfora.  (Hiiti.  t.  41.)  The  Boman 
■ik  vM  1,61S  yards;  and  onl;  diC- 
Itnd  fram  tho  Engliih  mile  b;  bein([ 
1-lfth  or  143  yards  leas.  Tbennmber 
if  Roman  miles  in  a  degree  is  very 
Utile  more  than  aerenty-GTc. 

UILETUM.— See  Miletdh. 

ULETUS  =  criiNjoii,  tearUtI  A 
AyaBdee«[iott  of  Ionia  in  A«i»  Minor. 
ll'u  ibottt  thinj-tix  miles  Eontb  of 
^ilienia,  and  was  sccund  only  to  th»l 
My  in  wealth,  commerce,  and  luiury. 
ft  ■«  eelebraied  for  a  maRnificenl 
Hapis  of  Apollo;    and  as  the  birlh 

teof  Tbalcs  and  Anaximander. 
.  Paul  reeeived  the  elders  of  Ejihe- 
■»;  (Acts  Kx.  15 — 33 :)  nnd  here,  on 
•mbienucni  visit,  he  left  Trophimua 
liA.  It  is  aUo  written  "MilelMm." 
(JTim.  iv.  20.)    Tho  town  ol  J/tJoj, 


e  Meander  falU  in 


UIT.K.  Amonft  the  patloral  tribes 
if  western  Asia,  milk,  not  only  of  cons, 
11  of  goaiB,  sheep,  and  carnela,  has 
iwajs  formed  an  important  part  of 
iel.  (Dout.  xxxii.  14 ;  Prov.  xxtII. 
7;  Gen.x»ii.lS;  xlix.  12;  Isa.  vii. 
t)  The  Heb'rcwword,AAeDiuA,  usually 
ndercd  "  bntter,"  also  signifies,  like 
\atab,  aillc  in  general ;  (Job  xx.  17  ; 
■a.  Tii.  15 ;)  and  especially  curdled 
ilL  (Gen.  xviii.  8;  Judg.  v.  25.) 
ouTcd  milk  or  lelAcn,  usually  acquires 

alightly  inebriating  power,  if  kept 
mg  enoneli.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  29.)  It 
.  niDally  poared,  with  melted  butter, 
pon  the  bread,  in  a  bonl,  fur  the 
TCakfait ;  and  is  taken  with  avidity. 
Milk  and  boney"  aretheemlilema  of 
ntiliiy  and  abundance;  (Kx.  lii.  8 
7;  Gen.  xlix.  12;  Nnm.  xri.  H,  14 
Mb.  T.  G 1  Isa.lx.lG;  Etek.  x&v.  i 
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Joel  iii.  S;)  also  used  as  a  sign  of 
ircity  of  other  food.  (Isa.  vii.  22.) 
Milk  sometimes  denotes  the  truths  of 
tho  Gospel.  (1  Pel.  ii.  2  ;  Is*.  Iv.  I  j 
1  Cor.  iii.  2  j   Heb,  y.  22,  23.J— See 


MILL.    ThB  mill  c.     _ _  _ 

the  Hebrews  and  ancient  Egyptis... 
iffered  little,  if  any,  from  that  which 
in  ute  to  this  day  thronRhout  west- 
n  Asia.  It  was  doubtless  similar 
I  the  Scottish  qutm ,-  and  consisted 
!  t.vo  stones,  'about  eighteen  inches 
r  two  feet  in  diameter,  lying  one 
pan  the  other,  with  n  slight  conrex- 

ily  between  them,  and  a  hole  thronKh 

tlie  upper  to  receivo  the  grain.     The 

lower  stone  is  tixed,  1 


rtof  c 


like  a  bowl  and  receives  the  meal  bj 
falls  from  the  stones.  The  upper  stone 
is  turned  ppon  the  lower,  by  mean*  of 
an  upright  stick  fi:ced  in  it  as  a  handle. 
The  females  usually  grind;  and  kneel 
or  sit  to  their  task,  occasionally  feed- 
ing the  mill  with  one  hand.  The  la- 
bour is  evidently  hard  ;  and  the  grat- 
ing sound  of  the  mill  is  heard  at  a 
distance.  (Matt.  xxiv.  41 ;  Lnke  xvii. 
35 ;  Ex.  Hi.  5 ;  Jer.  ixv.  10 ;  Itcv,  xviii. 
22,  23.)  linemies  taken  in  war  wore 
often  condemned  to  grind  at  the  mill. 
(Judg.  xvi.  21;  Lam.  t.  13.)  The 
manna  was  "ground  in  mills,  or  beat 
in  a  mortar."  (Num.  xl,  6.)  As  fine 
'ould  njipear  that 


jcssed  a  mill,  and  it  was  11.  .  . 
it  was  cnacied  in  the  Mosaic  laws, 
"  No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the 
upper  millstone  to  pledge ;  for  bo 
tuketh  a  man's  life  to  pledge."    (Dcot. 
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xxiv.  6;  Job  xxxi.  10,  11;  xli.  21; 
Jadg.  ix.  63;  2  Sam.  xL  21;  ls«. 
xlvii.  2.) 

MILLET.  The  Ucbrcw  word  doh- 
han,  rendered  '*  millet,"  some  suppose 
to  designate  the  common  millet — Aini- 
cum  miliactum;  but  others  hold  that 
it  denotes  the  holius  dochna,  a  species 
of  tnii/et,  of  ^hich  several  kinds,  es- 
pecially the  durra,  or  **  Turkish  millet," 
are  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Syria; 
and  used  partly  as  green  fodder,  and 
partly  for  the  grain;  also  for  bread, 
pottage,  etc.  The  bread  is  made  with 
camel's  milk,  oil,  butter,  etc.;  and 
thou(;fa  disagreeable,  is  almost  the 
only  food  eaten  by  the  common  people 
of  Arabia  Felix.    (Ezek.  iv.  9.) 

MILLO=a  moundf  ramfxiri,  hence 
fortress,  castle.  The  "  house  of  Millo," 
may  designate  a  family,  or  it  may 
merely  refer  to  them  that  **  dwelt  in 
the  casilc."  (Judg.  ix.  6,  20.)  "Millo" 
is  also  used  for  a  part  of  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem,  probably  the 
ramparts  entrenchment,  (2  Sam.  v. 
9;  1  Kings  ix.  15,  24;  xi.  27;  1 
Chron.  xi.  8.)  The  same,  or  part  of 
it,  was  probably  the  "  house  of  Millo," 
margin  **  Betli  Millo."  (2  Kings  xii. 
20;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  6.) 

MINA.  The  Greek  word  mna, 
rendered  *'  pound,"  in  the  margin 
mina.  dcsignares  a  Grecian  silver  coin, 
containing  100  drachmas.  According 
to  Boeckhi,  the  drachma  was  equal  to 
tenpenc3  of  our  money;  hence  the 
mina  would  be  equal  to  £4,  Ss.  4d.  It 
i«  not  unlikclv,  however,  that  its  value 
varied  in  different  countries.  (Luke 
xix.  13,  16.  18,  20,  24,  25.) 

MINCING.  This  word  is  used  for 
short  and  quick  steps,  to  trip,  spoken 
of  the  affected  gait  of  the  coquettish 
daui^hters  of  Jerusfllem.    (Isa.  iii.  16.) 

MIND.  The  intellectual  and  im- 
material, in  opposition  to  the  material, 
nature;  (Isa.  xxvi,  3;  Matt.  xxii.  87; 
Ezek.  xxiv.  23 ;  Eph.  ii.  3 ;  Phil.  iv.  7 ;) 
also  mode  of  thinking  or  feeling,  dis- 
position ;  (Prov.  xxi.  27  ;  Rom.  i.  28 ; 
xii.  2;  1  Cor.i.  10;  Eph.  iv.  17.23:  Col. 
ii.  18;  lTim.vi.5;  2  Tim.  iii.  8;  Tit.  i. 
15;)  understanding,  intellect;  (Luke 
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xxtr.  45;  1  Cor.  sit.  14;)  OMiiMy; 
(lia.  xWL  8;  Ixt.  17;  P«.  xxaL  Ii; 
Mark  xir.  7S ;)  firmneM  or  prateaee  of 
mind;  (8  Thtft.  ii«  2;)  also  mioi, 
conieience,  in  oppotition  to  fleahly  ap- 
petites. (Rom.  vii.  23,  2&.)  la  rtfe^ 
ence  to  God  or  Christ,  it  sijpiiftes  Hii 
will,  counsel,  or  purpose.  (Boik  riii. 
27;  xi.  84;  1  Cor.  ti.  16.) 

MINIAMIN.-.8ee  MxAMnr. 

MINISTER.  Asdutingnishedftoa 
the  moffUter  or  master,  the  mimisUr  n 
one  who  acts  in  sabservience  to  as- 
other.  (Ex.  xxir.  13;  xxxiiL  11;  1 
Kings  xix.  21 ;  2  Kings  ilL  11 ;  Acts 
xiii.  5.)  The  term  is  also  appUed  ts 
the  angels ;  (Ps.  ciiL  21 ;  cir.  4 ;  Dis. 
vii.  10 ;  Heb.  L  7, 14 ;)  to  the  Hebrewsi 
(Isa.  IxL  6 ;)  to  the  priests ;  (Jer.  xxxiil 
21 ;  Ezek.  xlir.  11 ;  xlr.  4;.Joel  l  »; 
Luke  i.  23;  ir.  20;)  to  magistrstei ; 
(Rom.  xiii.  4,  6 ;)  and  to  Christitt 
teachers  or  ministers;  (Acts  xiiL  S; 
Rom.  XT.  16 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  6 ;  It.  1 ;  S 
Cor.  iii.  6;  ri.  4;  xi.  IS;  1  Tbes.  ill 
2;  lTim.iT.6;)  alsotofalseteacheit. 
(2  Cor.  xi.  15.}  When  applied  to 
Christ  as  the  ''Minister  of  the  sane* 
tuary,"  it  denotes  llis  official  chanrter 
as  our  High  Triest.    (Heb.  viii.  2.) 

MINNI  =  divisions^  portioms.  Ai 
Armenian  province  mentioned  wiik 
Ararat.  The  people  are  mentioned  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  Not  im- 
probably Minyat,  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Mount  Ararat.    (Jer.  Ti.  27.) 

MINNITH=<fivi<iofM,/>ora'oiM.  An 

Ammonitish  territory,  whence  wheat 

was  brought  to  Tyre.    Possibly  Mendr 

jak,  about  six  miles  north-etst  of  Uesh* 

bon.    (Jud?.  xi.  83;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17.) 

MINSTREL.  A  musician  who 
accompanied  his  pipe,  or  lute,  with 
song.  (2  Kings  iii.  15;  Matt.  ix.  23; 
Mark  ▼.  38;  Luke  yiii.  52.)  The 
ancient  custom  of  employ ingminstreli^ 
and  hired  mourners,  to  sing  elegiac 
airs,  in  the  house  of  mourning,  is  still 
common  in  the  East. 

MINT.  The  most  common  species 
of  mint  cultivated  in  Syria  is  the 
Mentha  sativoy  or  tall  red  mint ;  thoagh 
this,  and  the  Mentha  tylvestris^  or  the 
horse  mint,  both  grow  wild.    Mint  is 
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as  one  of  those  herbs,  of 
the  Pharisees,  from  an  orer- 
^ttiiaed  seal  in  things  not  touching 
IIn  osence  of  religion,  paid  tithes, 
viihoat  being  bonnd  to  do  so  bj  the 
kv.   (Matt.  xxii.  23 ;  Lnke  xi.  42.) 

UlFJlKAD=zappointed  place.    The 
Mae  of  a  gate  of  Jerusalem.    (Neh. 

MIRACLE.    This  word  stands  as 
^  translation   of   the  Greek  word 
^boiui,  power,  strength,  describing 
^  ict  with  reference  to  the  Divine 
^fnej.  (Mark  ix.  89 ;  Acts  xix.  1 1 ; 
1  Oor.  zii.  10, 28, 29.)  The  term  temeioiL, 
ktlie rendered  "miracle,"  and  "sign," 
^ttoting  an  act  done  in  attestation  of 
^  aathority  of  the  person  doing  it. 
<JokB  iL  23;    ui.  2;    yi.  H.)    The 
^wi  reros,    rendered   a   *' wonder," 
^Motes  something  that  excites  as- 
^Mithment.    The  terms  "sign"  and 
bonder,"  however,  do  not,  like  "  niir- 
tde,"  refer  so  mnch  to  the  Divine 
^Coejr,  as  to  the  spectators  or  persons 
^  whose    sake    the  act  was  done. 
Benee  we  find  "signs"  and  "wonders" 
*noDg  the  apparatus  of  deceit  em- 
gloved  by  false  prophets.    (Matt,  x  xi  v. 
^•;   8till,  occasionally  we  find  all  the 
^^  words  applied  together  to  the 
'IM  manifesution    of    the    Divine 
)ever — "miracles  and  wonders  and 
«ifiis;"  (Acts  ii.  22;  Ucb.  ii.  A  ;)  and 
tte  terms  are  also  used  interchange- 
s'— "  great   wonders    and    signs  ;" 
(Acts  tL  8 ;)  "  the  signs  and  great 
■uncles."  (Acts  viii.  13  margin.)  They 
•le    also    called    *' mighty    works." 
(Matt.  xl.  23  ) 

Miracles  are  superhuman  operations, 
signal  demonstrations  of  the  illimitable 
power  of  Jehovah.  They  are  super- 
Batnral  operations,  superinduced  upon 
the  known  and  ordinary  principles  of 
the  Divine  administration;  henceabove 
tlie  reach  of  any  regular  causes,  or 
eombination  of  such  causes  as  are 
known  to  operate  in  the  usual  me- 
chanism of  nature.  A  miracle  is  not, 
philoaophically  speaking,  a  violation 
of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  nor 
does  it  necessarily  require  a  suspen- 
lion  of  those  laws,  as  some  hare  ima- 
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gined ;  but  is  either  a  manifestation  of 
Divine  power,  superior  to  natural 
causes;  or  an  increase  of  the  action 
of  some  existing  law,  accomplishing  a 
new  result.  Such  were  the  miracles 
\ihich  God  wrought  by  the  prophets; 
and  those  wrought  by  Christ,  and  by 
the  apostles  and  disciples  in  His  name. 

Though  miracles  are  supernatural 
facts,  in, one  sense  they  are  also  natural 
facts.  They  belong  to  a  superior  order 
of  things,  to  a  superior  world ;  and  they 
are  perfectly  conformed  with  the  sup- 
reme law  which  governs  them.  In  that 
superior  world  miracles  are  not  mir- 
acles ;  they  belong  to  the  course  of  na- 
ture, and  are  connected  with  the 
universal  order  of  things.  They  belong 
to  the  vast  plan  of  Jehovah,  which 
contains  at  once  both  the  natural  course 
of  events  and  these  supernatural  man- 
ifestations. And  when,  on  remarkable 
occasions.  His  plans  and  purposes  have 
required  preternatural  interposition  of 
His  power,  it  has  always  been  exerted; 
but,  with  the  unusual  occasion,  the 
unusual  agency  has  ceased,  and  the 
extraordinary  result  has  no  longer 
occurred.  Such  interferences  are  not 
required  in  the  established  course 
and  usual  sequences  of  nature.  They 
come  into  it,  like  comets  into  our  solar 
area,  only  when  they  have  specific  pur- 
poses to  fulfil,  different  from  the  daily 
state  of  things,  and  which  the  ordinary 
agencies  and  movements  are  incompe- 
tent to  effect. 

All  the  supernatural  operations, 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  were  done 
with  a  moral  purpose,  and  for  a  moral 
end,  and  guided  by  an  accurate  judg- 
ment. Hence,  no  miracles  were  wrought 
for  ostentation ;  none  were  wasted  to 
gratify  curiosity.  The  Almighty,  *'who 
worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of 
His  own  will"— either  without  means 
or  with  means — did  not  e£Fect  miracles 
by  violating  the  subsistmg  laws  of 
nature;  bnt  by  sometimes  acting  in- 
dependently of  natural  causes, — as 
when  Christ  restored  life  to  the  dead, 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  gave 
hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  speech  to 
the  dumb,  cured  the  paralytic,  cleansed 
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iVT.n^r.  ho:iU'a  the   laas..  a=.i   re- ' 

J.,    ,.nJ.ir.:in;:    ih^    a--- "j    •:!     *-.v::: 
,,^,  ,if  imltirc  :>»  '^•-r.'  ;-.    rt-rra".  r. 
V,i«   »«•   iMiiploje-;   A   -sirv-p   oa*:  . 
win.l  "  i*>  "ilvide  t.r:  «.•:  r<  if  :ho  K.d 
,km.  to  iimk''  "  r '-"^  ^  ■■  •'■•  l-ebrtw« 
\\  I..M1  ihny  w^rre  «..f  *.  th-.-  i.  \:rdor»iip.aT7- 
ji.;..iii  of  tliciMn  :c^  .-o-i.  'an.i  :he  S:;i 
rv*iurncMl  t'>  her  -:rvitj::i.'     :  I->:.  xiv. 
SI.  1*7,  liJ^:  XV.  .'1.       S  ».  wht-i  K' j .?'. 
i;i    ooiiipctiti'in    w't'i    !::•?    j  .iv-ls    («i 
H.njil,  lift  th"  tii-f  "ilcii  of  the  ir.or.Ll 
(SMitost  to  tJrM<.\::Ii.  a  I  Oil  iliroc:i«»:i 
nay  jjivcii  by  ch-'  AIiiii;:h:y  10  a  siiln- 
cii'Mi  |i').ly  of  elvcirl '  riui'i.  and  tlie 
liory    stre.irii    wa?    iKirtcl    down,   in 
oitnliencc    to    tlic    Divine    mandati\ 
ii|mn  the  a' tar  which   it  w:«<»  comini*- 
iiit*ned   to   i:.:l-inie.      (1    Kimr?   xviii. 
J»S.)     It  t!;'  <j  c;\*c*.  no  law  of  nature 
kriovn  :  I  us  w:;«  vjol.ttetl;  but»  as  In 
flll    n.;r.ii.  Ic>.    oilier   cxt-Tiions  of  the 
J>ivir. :    r^-ver.    by    ^\hieh   everything 
is  c  'T >•.:.:'. y  covernoil.  were  applied 
in   T-'r:\*.:   h.u:K-"»nv  with  those  hiws. 
It  i<  'aJ-.i,':!  l.i'.v^  of  nature  are  used  and 
dircoii  1  to  lio,  Avhat  i,  superhuman  and 
ei\]  T:.;".:ir;il  power  and  intellijjencc  can 
iiloT.j  "niiVv*  and  ijnide  them  to  cffec 
tu:»:o.  sh.ii  tljL*  miraculous  phenomenon 
«p]»tMr<.  and  hy  appeariti;:.  hears  in  its 
rcsnlf.  ii-  Jt  Wire,  t.'ie  inscription  upon 
it,  '-Tljis  is  the  lin-'cr  of  God. 

No  miracdv.  is  to  be  reg.irded  as  an 
iiiohitcd  favt ;  innsmu(di  as  each  niir- 
mde  is  a  nnjinher  of  a  vast  whole,  and 
i<  a  ]i;irt  of  the  union  of  the  various 
»ii!Uiifc>lation.s  of  the  Divine  Creator. 
MjuicIcs  were  the  necessary  nccom- 
i»»ni:ueMts  of  Vv-velation  from  God  to 
nirtu.  i»  or.lcr  t.>  attest  its  Divine  char- 
Hx-t»'V  and  autlioriiy.  The  constitution 
ot  I  ho  human  mind  required  miracul- 
ous m.mifcl  Jit  ions.  Hence,  the  in- 
npnod  hisiiuy  of  tlu*  church  is  studdeil, 
««  'I  «cio.  with  miracles,  more  or  less 
^hAh  >ot.  at  dilTcrcnt  intervals;  the 
^>.'\'  UMunmra  prct:y  regul.i.  cIumu, 
v\.,  \\d:'M;  10  rl:/  tiv.icAxhon  the  c  inon 
v^i  I'o  N.'«    T'^:-  '-''*'  ^'^'i'^JJ  wr:trcn 

«.«  "iV.**  >\\ovd  of  :hc  ^llX5t, 
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to  achieTe,  anaided  by  further  de 
»crati>n  to  the  senses,  its  own  dc 
and  consnmmatc  victories,  lu* 
dlment  of  the  ancient  propheci' 
t35t3  the  Divine  character  and  &f 
ity  of  revelation ;  so  that  we,  whc 
uift  ;.ctually  seen  ihc  miracle:^ 
the  ancients  saw,  have  an  adra 
over  ihem  in  seeing  such  an  exti 
innry  fultilnient  of  prophecy,  in 
ha«  happened  since  their  time. 

M I U I A  M = trbt  lii'jH^  or  A  ittrrn 
Tlic  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
is  called  •*  a  j)rophetess.**    (Ex. 
10;    XV.   20—2-';    Mic.    vi.   4.) 
ILizeroth   she  joined  with  Aai 
*•  speaking  against  Moses  ;"  for 
<hc  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  bi 
healed  upon  tho  intercession  c 
brother.      (Num*    xii.   1 — 15; 
xxiv.  9.)     JSho  died  a:  Kadesh, 
fortieth  year  after  the  Exodus.  ( 
XX.   1.)     2.  A  dcsccndaint  of  J 
(1  Ohron.  iv.  17.) 

M I  \\ M A = decciU  jriivJ.  A  d« 
ant  of  Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii. 
MlSGAIi  =  /;f////if.  Aiownin! 
CJer.  xlviii.  1.) 

MISIIAKL  =  »rAo  iV  ich^it  ih 
1 .  Tlic  name  of  two  Levites  (K 
22  ;  Lev.  x.  4  ;  Noh.  viii.  4.)  1*.- 
Mkshach. 

MISHAL. — See  Mashal. 
MI  SHAM =;//€://'  t7rt;w.<M7.  or 
hchol'Uuff.     A  descendant  of  iicuJ! 
(1  Chnm.  viii.  12.) 

MISHKAL.— See  Mashal. 
MISli  MA=A€or/h^.     1.  A  J» 
ant  of  Ishmael.   (Gon.  xxv.  14.) 
descendant  of  Simeon.  (lChron.ii 
MISIIMANN'AlI=7li/r,«s.    I 
scen<lant  of  Gad.     (1  Ciuon.  xii 
MISHIIAITES.   Theinhabira 
a  plac3  called  Mishra=5///;/?<''3r, 
elsewhere  unknown.   (1  Chron.:; 
MISPEUETU.— See  Mizpak. 
MISKEPHO  TU-MA13I  =  hm 
of  iriitt'yt.     A  jdacc  app;irt'ntly  n 
from   Sidon.     (Josh.  xi.  S ;    xii 
.  Th  >m>on  idc:ui!i,}s  this  pi  'Ce  wit 
I  springs  called  A  in  Mushfin/tS,  0 
!:orj!iorn  bv^rdcr  cf  ;hv;  plain  tl 
c I . » ' :  V.  '^  d 0 r  12' :.<  r  r»- Xa  \  h ura. 
.      M>T.— ir-'cDiiW. 
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MITE.  The  Greek  word  lepton,  ren- 
dered ^  mite,"  designates  the  smalleii 
Greek  copper  coin  current  among  the 
Jews.  (Mark  xii.  42 ;  Luke  xii.  59 ; 
XXL  2.)  In  ralue  it  was  about  thrce- 
iighths  of  an  English  farthing. — See 

7lSTHIK«. 

UllRCAU—sipeeiness.  A  station 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert.  (Num. 
xxxiii.  28  29.^ 

HITHNITE.  Joshaphat,  one  of 
BaTid'sdistinguished  warriors,  is  called 
tl»e  "Mithnite,"  from  Maihan=»<ro«<7, 
fa»t  a  place,  elsewhere  unknown.  (1 
Chron.  xi.  43.) 

MlTHREDATH=7iVen  hi/  Mithra, 
^  A  treasurer  of  dyrus    the   king. 
OSira  1.  7.)    2.  An  officer  of  king 
ATUxerxes,  in  Samaria.    (Ezra  iv.  7.) 
MITUE.    The  Hebrew  word  mitz- 
*9^A,  rendered  '*  mitre,"  designates 
^  head-dress  of  the  Uebrew  priests. 
^  Appears  to  have  been  a  tiara,  or 
^l>ao,  of  fine  linen,  of  a  triangular 
*i^»  somewhat  high,  and  pointed  at 
^  top.    It  had  a  plate  of  gold  bound 
2g>n  the  front,  with  the  inscription, 
Holiness,  t.e.,consccratcd  to  Jehovah  .'* 
(^x.  xxviii.  4,  37 ;  xxix.  6 ;   xxxfx. 
Jl;  Lev.  viii.  9;  xvi.  4;  Ezck.  xxi. 
*6.)   The  Hebrew  word  migbaah,  ren- 
dered "bonnet,"  designates  the  cips 
or  tiaras  of  the  ordinary  priests.   (Ex. 
xxviii.  14;  xxix.  9;  xxxix.  28.)    The 
tiaras  of  princes  and  illustrious  men, 
vere  probably  of  the  same  general 
lorm  with  those  of  the  priests  and  high 
priests,    as    would   appear   from  the 
lead-dresses  on  the  Assyrian  monu* 
Bents. — Sec  Turban. 

MITYLENE=cwr/ai7c</,  or  hornless. 
The  capital  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  in 
the  JBgean  Sea.  (Acts  xx.  14.)  Some 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  still  exist 
near  Castra,  the  chief  town  of  the 
bland.  The  island  is  now  called 
J/v/iViii,  from  the  ancient  capital.  The 
iiwabitaiit ;  are  principally  Greeks  and 
Tarks. 

MIZAR  =  sniaUncss.  Probably  a 
tnmmit  on  the  castt.rn  ridge  of  Le- 
banon.   (Ps.  xlii.  G  ) 

MIZPA U = watch-tower,  lofty  place. 
1.  A  town  of  Gilead,  near  where  La- 
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ban  set  np  the  heap  of  stones.  (Gen. 
xxxi.  49;  Hos.  v.  1.)  In  Judg.  x.  17; 
xi.  11,  34,  it  is  written  "Mizpeh."  2. 
A  city  of  Benjamin,  also  written 
"  Mizpeh."  (Judrr.  xx.  1 — 3  ;  xxi.  1 ; 
Josh,  xviii.  26  ;  1  Sam.  yii.  5 — 16  ;  x. 
17.)  It  was  fortified  by  Asa;  (1  Kings 
XT.  22  ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  6  ;)  and  in  later 
times  was  the  residence  of  Gedaliah. 
(2  Kings  XXV.  22—25;  Jer.  xl.  6—16; 
xii.  1—18;  Neh.  iii.  7,  15,  19.)  Dr. 
Robinson  fixes  the  probable  site  of 
Mizpah  at  Nehy  &jimwii,  the  high  point 
two  hours  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  on 
which  there  are  traces  of  an  ancient 
town.  Bonar  fixes  Mizpah  at  Sha/aty 
four  or  five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  Stanley  locates  it  at  Scopusj  still 
nearer  the  Holy  City ;  but  the  view 
of  Dr.  Robinson  seems  to  be  the  best 
sustained. 

MIZPAR  =  number.  One  who  re- 
turned from  the  exile ;  (Ezra  ii.  2 ;) 
also  called  "Mispereth"  =  a  story. 
(Neh.  vii.  7.) 

M[ZFE\l=tcatch-towcr.  1.  A  town 
in  the  plain  of  Judah,  apparently  be- 
tween Migdal-gad  and  Lachish.  Van 
de  Velde  suggests  Tel  es-Safiehf  sorao 
twenty  miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem. 
(Josh.  XV.  38.)  2.  A  town  of  Moab. 
(I  Sam.  xxii.  3.)  3.  A  town  in  Gilead; 
(Judg.  xi.  29;)  probably  the  same  with 
*'  Ramath-Mizpeh."  ("josh.  xiii.  2G.) 
4.  Apparently  the  high  table-land  on 
the  east  of  the  base  of  Hermon  called 
*»thc  land  of  Mizpeh,"  also  "the  valley 
of  Mizpeh."  (Josh.  xi.  3,  8.) — 5.  See 
Mizpah. 

MiZRAIM  =  limits,  borders.  The 
name  by  which  the  Hebrews  generally 
designated  Egypt,  apparently  from 
Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham.  (Gen.  x. 
6,  13.)  This  name  is  in  the  dual  form, 
and  seems  to  have  originally  iicno:ed 
loicer  and  vpper  Egypt.  (Gen.  xlv. 
20;  xlvi.  34;  xlvii.  6,  13.)  Some- 
times it  seems  to  be  employed  to 
designate  lower  Egypt,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Pathros  or  vpper  Egypt  (Isa.  xi. 
11  ;  Jer.  xliv.  15.)— See  Egypt. 

MIZZAlI==/car.     A  descendant  of 
Esau.     (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17.) 

MNASON  =  remembrancer^  or  affi" 
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ancing.  An  *'  old  dUciple,**  with  whom 
Paul  lodged  when  at  Jcrufalem.  (Acts 
xxi.  16.) 

MOAB=/>ofli  the  father.  The  ion 
of  Lot  and  his  eldest  dauj^hter,  and 
founder  of  the  Moabitc  people.  (Gen. 
xix.  30—38.)  Moab  is  alio  used  for 
the  Moabitcs;  and  also  for  their  terri- 
tory. (Num.  xxii.  3 — 14;  Judg.  iii.  30; 
2  Sam.  viii.  2;  2  Kings  i.  1 ;  Jer.  xWiii. 
4.)  The  territory  of  the  Moabitet, 
originally  inhabited  by  the  Emims, 
(Deut.  ii.  10,)  lay  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  strictly  on 
the  south  of  the  torrent  Arnon; 
(Num.  xxi.  13:  Ruth.  i.  1,  2;  ii.  6;) 
but  in  a  wider  sense  it  includeid 
also  the  region  anciently  occupied  by 
the  Amorites  over  against  Jericho, 
nsually  called  the  "  Plains  of  Moab." 
(Num.  xxi.  83;  xxii.  1;  xxvi.  8 ; 
xxxiii.  48;  Deut.  xxxiT.  1.)  When 
the  Hebrews  advanced  to  Canaan, 
they  did  not  enter  the  proper  territory 
of  the  Moabites;  (Deut.  ii.  9;  Jndg. 
xi.  18 ;)  but  there  was  always  a  great 
antipathy  between  the  two  peoples, 
which  arose  from  Balaam  having  se- 
duced the  Hebrews  to  sin  by  means  of 
the  daughters  of  Moab.  (Num.  xxv. 
i.  2;  Deut.  xxiii.  3—6.)  After  the 
dcathof  Joshua,  the  Moabites  oppressed 
the  Hebrews,  but  they  were  delivered 
by  Ehud.  (Judg.  iii.21.)  David  sub- 
dued  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  made 
them  tributary.  (2  Sam.  viii.  2 — 12 ; 
xxiii.  20.)  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Ahab  they  began  to  revolt;  (2  Kings 
iii.  4,  5 ;  Isa  xvi.  1 ;)  and  were  subse- 
quently enf^agcd  in  wars  with  the  Heb- 
rews. (2  Chron.  xxvi.  7,  8 ;  xxvii.  6.) 
Under  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Moubites 
acted  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Chald- 
eans; (2  Kings  xxiv.  2;  Kzek.  xxv. 
8 — 11;)  and  during  the  Exile  they 
took  possession  once  more  of  their  an- 
cient territory,  vacated  by  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad ;  as  did  the  Am- 
monites also.  (Jer.  xlix.  1 — 5.)  Some 
time  after  the  Exile,  their  name  was  lost 
under  that  of  the  Arabians,  as  was  also 
the  case  with  the  Ammonites  and 
Edomitcs. 

MOADIAH.— Sec  Maadiah. 
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yiODVS^jmdgmaU.  A  txij  which 
Rabbi  Darid  Kimchi  finds  mentioMi 
in  Judg.  T.  10.  The  paiaage  which  ii 
our  vertion  nadt,  **  ye  that  ait  in  jedf* 
ment,**  onght  to  read  "ye  that  dwiO 
by  Modin."  This  wat  the  iiatiTe  e^ 
and  burial  place  of  the  Mftctabeefc 
(1  Mace  ii.6d;  iv.  19;  ziiL  25—80; 
Jos.  Ant,  xiii.  6.  8.)  Bobinson  ixM 
the  site  of  Modin  at  the  Tel  erowiad 
with  ruins  called  Latnm,  in  the  moath 
of  wady  Aly,  where  it  opens  from  thi 
mountains  of  Jadea  into  the  pUins. 

M0LADAH=6t>fA,  fiaem.  A 
town  on  the  extreme  toath  of  Jndifef 
towards  Edom.  (Josh.  xt.  26;  xix. 
2;  I  Chron.  ir.  28;  Neh.  xl  SC) 
Dr.  Robinson  is  duposed  to  regud  tte 
ruins  at  el-MWij  the  Makoha  of  the 
Romans,  abont  eighteen  miles  sooth 
of  Hebron,  and  ten  mUea  east  of  Betf* 
sheba,  as  markingthe  site  of  Moladsh. 

MOLE.  The  Hebrew  word  ttaiis- 
me/A,  rendered  "mole,"  (Lot.  xLSO,) 
designates  the  ckamdiotu  And  the 
Hebrew  word  AMed^rendered  **weasel," 
(Lev.  xi.  29,)  designates  the  siok 
Moles  are  extremely  abundant  in  the 
fields  and  gardens  of  Palestine.  The 
Hebrew  word  lahhaphcurphirotkt  ren- 
dered '*to  the  moles,"  CIsa.  ii.  20,) 
signifies,  to  the  rats,  or  moles. 

MOLECH.— Sec  Moloch. 

MOLID=aeni<<>r.  A  descendilt 
of  Judah.    (I  Chron.  ii.  29.) 

MOLOCH =ib'n^.  An  idol  of  the 
Ammonites,  the  same  as  Baal,  to  whoffl 
human  victims  were  offered.  (Am.  t. 
2G ;  Acts  vii.  48.^  The  name  is  some- 
times written  "Molech;"  (Lev.  xriiL 
21 ;  XX.  2—5;  1  Kings  xi.  7;  2  Kingl 
xxiii.  10;)  "Milcom;^'  (1  Kings  iL% 
33;  2  Kings  xxiii.  18;)  '«MJcham;* 
(Zeph.  i.  5 ;)  and  *'  their  king,**  margin 
"Melcom."  (Jer.  xlix.  1—8.)  Tft 
this  idol  the  Hebrews,  even  while  ii 
in  the  wilderness,  occasionally  sacn- 
ficed  their  children  by  fire.  (Lev.  xZi 
2—6;  Ezek.  xx.  26,  81.)  In  later 
times  the  worship  of  this  idol  wis 
celebrated  upon  the  high  places  erecw 
ed  in  the  valley  of  Hinnon.  (Jer. 
xix.  5 ;  xxxii.  85.)  According  to  the 
Rabbins,  the  statue  of  Moloch  was  of 


Ufa. 


^ _io[  the  honaii 

Mj,  bal  th*  head  of  an  ox ;  it  wsi 
kdnw  withia,  wu  heated  from  halow, 
nd  iba  children  to  be  immolated  wore 
fhctd  ID  it<  ami,  while  dmmi  were 
■Mn  i«  drown  their  cries. 
MOLTEN  SEA.— See  Latbl 
KONET.  The  mo«  ancient  com- 
Mr«  oaa  conducted  hj  barter,  or 
OLcluuigiiDg  one  lort  ot  merchandise 
In  uother.  Etbd  among  the  Bo- 
■tni,  the  TCry  name  of  money— p*- 
i^a,  from  ptcut,  i.e.,  a  litcp — afford! 
NDdeut  eridence  that  cattle  conili- 
Ittid  the  mediDiD  of  exchange.  Bnt 
IhinconTeaieDce  ot  trading  onlj  by 
hrter,  neccraarillT  led  to  the  intro- 
^Mioti  of  a  fixed  tnedinm  of  exchange, 
hordntofacilitalecommerce.  Hence, 
tLi,  ring!,  or  piecet  of  gold,  lilrer,  or 
nppn,  of  a  properly  regulated  weight, 
W  H  acknowledged  ralne,  were  Died 


r.  22; 


i.  2H; 


lliiL  11 ;  xlr.  22.)     In  all  psyi 

fcaoney  «asconnted,and  accuralely 

*><tlied.      (Dent.  xxv.  18 ;  Job  xlii. 

11;  Jer.  xxxii.9;  Am.  Tiii.  6.)    The 

*pcieiit  cnatom  ot  weighing  money  is 

mml  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  throughoat 

3Wkey.    It  ii  somewhat  remarkable, 

tUt  no  ancient  coini  hare  been  hiiher- 

1*  tonnd   among  the  monnmentt  ot 

Ifjpt,   BOr  in  the  recent  exiensive 

OMTations  among  the  rnins  of  Nine- 

idl.   Wbe'heT.heUebisirs  had  coined 

■ODcy  bnefore  the  Gziie  is  not  known. 

Tbe  Egyptians  appear  to  have  bad  no 

Minake  ot  iheir  own  before  tbe  age  o( 

tte  Ptolemies.      Tbe    earliest    coins 

•xtant,  haTing  the  stamp  ot  any  in- 

firidnal,  are  those  of  Alexander  1., 

of  Haeedon,  about  600  n.c.     Daring 

the  Exile,  and  after  their  return  from 

it,  the  Jews  made  nse  of  tbe  Persian, 

Ondao,   and   Boman  monoy.     The 

AjtnOBean  princes  Strnck  oB  a  copper 

cancncy,  as  the  Syrian  kings  aeem  lo 

here  reaerred  to  ihemieWes  the  right 


•f  Iben,  probably,  struck  ol 
anncti^;  but  most   ot  tbe  shekel*, 
fealf-fbdtela,  and  copper  pieces,  attii- 


SK}K 

bnted  to  Simon  Uaccabaju*,  an  now 
known  to  hare  been  strnck  by  Simon 
Barcochba  upon  Somen  money,  after 
the  OTcrthrow  o(  Jernsalem.  The 
Qerodian  kings  iisaed  ■  gilrrr  and  a 
copper  currency.  The  legends  ere 
nearly  similar  on  all  the  Jewish  coin* 
which  hare  descended  to  ns,  bnt  the 
symbols  are  somewhat  varied,  all 
baring  reference  to  the  ceremoniea 
prescribed  in  the  religions  ritual  of 
tbe  Jews;  bat  on  no  Jewish  coin  da 
we  erer  meet  with  figoies  of  men  and 
animals.  The  Hebrew  word  ttt^h, 
and  the  Greek  word  argmion.  nro- 
perly  tignify  "silrer,"  and  a 
for  mniKy  in  general.  (Oer 
IS  ;  Ex.  xxii.  7  ;  Num.  iii.  4»,  6!  ; 
Dent,  xxiii.  19;  Matt.  xxv.  18,  27: 
Mirk  xiT.  11 ;  Lnke  ix.  3 ;  Acts  TJiL 
200  As  tbe  Taloe  of  ancient  coins 
differed  si  different  periods,  and  in 
diRerent  countries,  we  give  the  fol> 
lowing,  only  as  a  probiuile  approii' 
maliou  of  the  ralne  of  ancient  money: 
BAnw  and  Ftriian  Uontf, 

£  >.  d.  f«r. 
Gerah,onB20lhofaihekelO  0  12 
Agora,  B  gcras,  or  ono  j    .    .     -    „ 

4tb  of  a  shekel?...       "     "     ^     =* 
Bekah,    10  gerahs,  O' )    n     1     8     0 

half  a  shekel j    "    ^    «    " 

Shekel,  20  cerahs,  or  2  j    .     .     -    „ 

hckahB 0    Z    C    0 

Adarcon,  daric,  or  dram  0  2  6  0 
Golden  daric  or  swter....  1     G     0 

Maneh,  60  Bbekets 7  10     0     0 

Talenl,60nranehi,or  (    „„     n     n     ft 

8000  Shekels (/"    "    *"    ** 

Criik  and  Roman  Uonr^ 

£.   t.     A.   Car. 

Leptonor"Mite'' 0    0    0    01 

KodrBntesor<'Farthiog"  0  0  0  Of 
Assarion,  i  Kodrantes...  0  0  0  3 
Denarion,  lOAasorions.  0    0    7    2 

Drachma 0    0  10    0 

Diiiracbm,  2  drachmas-.  0     18    0 

Slater,  4  drachmas 0    S    4    0 

MnB,orMina,100drachs..  4    S    4    0 

Talent,  60  mines 250    0    0    0 

The  references  to  the  varions  kind* 
ot  money,  afford  remarkable  evidence 
ot  the  accuracy  of  tbe  inspired  writeri. 


HON 


MOR 


The  ancient  t«xei  are  eitimated  in 
Greek  money,  ai  the  temple  tribute  in 
the  didrachm ;  (Matt.  xrii.  24. ;)  and 
the  offerings  in  the  lepton,  two  of 
which  made  a  kodrantea.  (Mark  xii. 
42 ;  Lake  xxi.  2.)  A  payment  from 
the  temple  treasury,  is  made  in  shekels, 
or  "  pieces  of  silrer/'  (Matt.  xxvi.  15.) 
But  in  business,  trade,  wages,  and  the 
gOTcrnmeut  taxes,  the  denarius,  assar- 
ius,  aud  Other  Roman  coins,  arc  usually 
employed.  (Matt.  x.  29;  xxii.  19; 
Hark  xii.  1 1 ;  xir.  5 ;  Luke  xii.  6 ; 
24;  John  vi.  7;  xii.  5.) 

MONEY-CIIANGEUS.  Akindof 
money  brokers  in  Judca,  who  made  a 
trade  of  exchanging  Jewish  money  for 
the  Uoman  currency,  or  the  Roman  for 
the  Jewish,  for  the  accomodation  of 
such  strangers  who  came  np  to  Jeru- 
salem, who  might  have  Roman  taxes 
to  pay,  or  the  half-shekel  tribute  for 
theserviccof  thesanctuary.  The^  were 
also  accustomed  to  pay  and  receire  in- 
terest for  loans.  The  money-changers, 
who  were  not  free  from  oppressive  and 
fraudulent  practices,  stationed  their 
"  banks  "  or  "  tables  **  in  public  places, 
and  even  in  the  courts  of  the  temple. 
(Matt.  xxi.  12;  xxv.  16,  27;  Luke 
xix.  23;  John  ii.  14,  15.) 

MONTH.  This  term  was  originally 
applied  to  the  time  from  one  new 
moon  to  the  next.  The  Hebrew  word 
hhodeahf  designates  the  doi/  of  the  new 
moottj  hence  a  "  month/'  t.  e.,  a  lunar 
month,  beginning  nt  the  new  moon. 
(Gen.  viii.  5;  Ex.  xiii.  4.)  So  also,  the 
term  ycrah,  denotes  "  a  month,"  i.e.,  a 
lunar  month,  which,  among  the  He- 
brews, was  regulated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  lunar  light.  (Ex.  ii.  2;  Job  iii. 
0.)  Hence  their  months  could  not 
have  exceeded  thirty  days,  between 
which  period  and  twenty-nine  days, 
they  must  hare  varied,  according  to 
the  somewhat  irregular  phases  of  the 
moon.  If  the  new  moon  was  seen  on 
the  SOth  day  of  the  current  month, 
that  month  was  considered  to  have 
ended  on  the  preceding  29th  day; 
but,  if  no  announcement  was  made  on 
the  SOth  day,  they  concluded  that  the 
appearance  was  obstructed  by  the  | 
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elovda,  aad  withoat  wateUng  mj 
longer,  mado  th«  BaaU  day  tba  flnt 
day  of  the  foUowlag  month.  laonte 
to  sacaro  tha  propar  adjpitf  t  si 
the  Ibnar  to  tha  solar  year,  for  the 
dne  solemnlBatioii  of  tha  Hebrew  •■• 
nnal  festivals,  M<wee  ordeiad  tks 
priests  to  present  at  tha  altar,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  PasMirer,  or  the 
sixteenth  da:f  after  tha  first  wm 
moon  in  AbibsApril,  a  abeaf  or 
handful  of  ripe  eoni.  For  if  thnf 
saw,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
month  Adar,  that  the  grain,  in  ths 
warmer  districts  of  the  conntiy,  wenld 
not  be  ripe,  as  expected,  they  wen 
compelled  to  lengthen  the  year  by  tha 
addition  of  a  thirteenth  montli,  whiA 
commonly  happened  on  the  cAMyesr. 
The  Iff terco/ialacf  month,  called  Fsmv, 
compensated  for  the  nerieeted  da;% 
hours,  and  minntes,  in  the  foregdsf 
years,  and  dnly  adjusted  the  laaar  to 
the  solar  year.  Originally  the  He- 
brews had  no  particolar  names  fot 
their  months, -but  called  them  the 
"  first,"  «  second,"  etc  (Gen.  vii.  11; 
viii.  4,,  5,  13,  14.)  Afterwards  the 
months  acquired  distinct  names.  (Ex. 
xii.  2 ;  xiii.  4.)  During  the  captivity 
the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  adopted 
the  names  of  the  months  thev  hsd 
found  among  the  Chaldeans  an^  Fe^ 
sians.  Moses  reckoned  the  first  month 
of  the  year  Abib  or  Nisan,  from  the 
vernal  equinox,  which  answered  to 
the  first  new  moon  in  April ;  because 
tlie  Hebrews  departed  from  Egypt  oa 
the  fifteenth  day  of  that  month.  (Ex. 
xii.  2.)  The  Rabbins  say  that  AhA 
answered  to  March,  instead  of  April, 
and  wa^  the  initial  month  of  the  year. 
That  it  was  so  at  a  later  period  ii 
admitted ;  but  the  change  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  example  of  the 
Konians,  who  began  their  year  with 
the  month  of  March.  Indeed  the 
prescribed  observances  of  the  three 
great  Hebrew  festivals  will  not  agree 
with  the  months  of  March,  Mav.  and 
September.  In  the  time  of  i£ose% 
the  month  Abib=o/*  oreea  ears,  coald 
not  have  com mencea  before  the  fint 
days  of  our  April,  which  was  then  the 


HON 
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)  yemal  equinox.  For  if 
Rth,  t.  e^  Abib  or  Kisan, 
;an  with  the  new  moon  of 
limate  of  Palestine  would 

sixteenth  day  of  that 
ait  the  offering  of  the 
ripe  ears,  as  the  First 
e  harrest.  Seven  weeks 
teenth  of  the  first  month, 
lently  the  fifth  or  sixth 
lird  month,  Sivan=Jane, 
t  of  Weeks  or  Pentecost, 
t  offered  to  God,  for  finish- 
nrest.  But  this  festival 
b  the  middle  of  the  har- 
TRs  celebrated  in  the  be- 
May — and  then  it  must 
elebrated  if  the  Hebrew 
in  our  March^    So  also, 

Tabernacles,  or  of  the 
was  ordered  to  be  held 
enth  day  of  the  seventh 
3d  Ethanim,  or  Ti8ri= 
ii  the  gathering  of  all  the 
e  land.  (Ex.  .xxiii.  IG ; 
9  ;  1  Kings  viii.  2.)  But 
il  was  celebrated  in  Sep- 
vintage  then  had  either 
or  was  busily  carried  on 
:  land.  The  three  great 
lended  on  certain  stages 
ultural  year,  the  periods 
all  recent  travellers  have 
f  coincide  with  the  states 
1  which  are  found  in  that 
be  months  of  April,  June, 
.  Hence,  the  climate  of 
d  the  laws  of  Moses,  can 
1  perfect  agreement  with 
»y  arranging  the  Hebrew 
1  ours,  in  the  following 
*ving,  that  while  Abib  is 
a  with  the  new  moon  of 
the  new  moon  be  some- 
will  take  in  part  of  May, 
aU  the  other  mouths. 

Nisan April. 

iar May. 

June. 

5 July. 

August. 

September. 

I  or  Tisri October. 

larhheshvan... November. 


9.  Chislen December. 

10.  Tebeth.«. January. 

11.  Sebat February, 

12.  Adar March. 

13    ^eadar 

MOON.     The' nearest' of  all  the 

Slanets ;  being  only  2,180  miles  in 
iameter,  and  about  240,000  miles 
distant  from  the  earth.  As  the  sun 
presides  over  the  day,  so  the  moon 
presides  over  the  night :  the  sun  re- 
gulates the  length  of  the  year,  the 
moon  the  length  of  the  month.  (Gen. 
i.  14—19;  Ps.  civ.  19.)  The  moon 
revolves  round  the  earth  in  27  days,  8 
hours  ;  and  always  presents  the  same 
face  to  us.  It  performs  a  lunation, 
or  synodic  revolution — that  is,  from 
new  moon  to  new  moon  again,  in  29 
days,  12  hours,  44  minutes,  and  8 
seconds.  Her  surface  seems  to  be 
diversified  with  mountains,  valleys, 
rocks,  and  plains,  in  every  variety  of 
form.  As  this  orb  derives  its  Ught 
from  the  sun,  and  reflects  a  portion 
of  it  upon  the  earth,  the  illuminating 
power  of  its  light  is  less  than  the 
150,000th  part  of  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  sun.  The  Feast  of  the 
New  Moon  was  celebrated  by  the  He- 
brews on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
moon.  (Ex.  xii.  2 ;  Isa.  1.  13,  14.)  It 
was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  the 
silver  trumpets;  (Num.  x.  10*;  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  3  ;)  and  additional  sacrifices 
were  offered.  (Num.  xxviii.  11 — 25  { 
xxix.  1 — 6;  1  Sam.  xx.  5,  24 — 27; 
2  Kings  iv.  23 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  24,  25.) 
The  idolatrous  worship  of  the  moon 
was  co-extensive  with  that  of  the 
sun.  (Deut.  iv.  19 ;  xvii.  3 ;  Job  xxxi. 
26,  27.)  The  "  queen  of  heaven,"  wor- 
shipped by  the  Hebrew  women,  was 
the  moorii  also  called  "  Astarte."  (Jer. 
vii.  18;  xliv.  17—25.)  The  Oriental 
custom  of  occasionally  sleeping  out  of 
doors,  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses, 
etc.,  if  due  precaution  is  not  used,  is 
said  to  be  detrimental  to  health,  on 
account  of  the  beams  of  the  moon. 
(Ps.  cxxu  6  )  Even  fish,  when  exposed 
to  -the  light  of  the  moon,  acquires 
a  deleterious  quality. 
MOPH.— See  Meufhib 


f 


Mon 


MOS 


MOR AD =*«•<•»/.  This  Hebrew 
word  is  translated  *'the  going  down," 
in  Jo<h.  Tii.  5  ;  but  in  the  margin  it  is 
considered  the  name  of  a  place,  pro- 
bably between  Ai  and  Jericho. 

MOHASTIIITE.— See  Mohe». 
betii-Gatii. 

MOUDKCAI=/r«/«  wan,  or   per- 
haps worshipper  of  Man,     1.  A  Ben- 
jamitc,  descended   from  one  of    the 
captives,  and  a  resident  at  Shnshan. 
He  was  the  foster  father  of  Esther, 
who  afterwards  became  the  queen  of 
Persia.  (Est.  ii.  5 — 23.)   Mordecai  fell 
under  tlic  displeasure  of  Haman,  an 
officer  of  state,  who  laid  a  ]>lan  for  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Jews.    His  purpose,  was,  however,  de- 
feated by  the  interposition  of  the  queen. 
Mordccai*s   great   service   in    having 
once   detected  a  conspiracy   against 
the  life  of  the  king,  was  now  remem- 
bered.    (Est.  ii.  5—23  ;  iii.  1 — 16  ;  v. 
1 — 14  ;   vi.  I — 14.)     Haman  lost  his 
life ;   and  Mordecai  was  e1evate('.  to 
gcat  power  in  the  court  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch.     (Est.  vii.  9,  10 ;   viii. 
2,  15;  X.  3.)     2.  One   who  returned 
from  ih  '  Exile.   (E/.r.ii.2;  Neh.vii.7.) 
MOnElI  =  r«'arA<T.     1.  Probably   a 
Canuauitc,   who   gave    name    to   the 
**  plain',"    properly,    "  the    oaks    of 
Moroh/*  not  far  from  Shechem.   (Gen. 
xii.  (J ;  Dcut.  xi.  80.)   2.  A  hill  in  the 
valley  of  Jez.rocl.   (Juilff.  vii.  1.)    The 
Palc-'tinc  Exploration  Party,  when  in 
the  neij^hbourhood  of  Jezrcel,  in  1806, 
observe,   **  Descending  to  Beisnn  we 
were  much  struck  with  the  isolated 
appearance  of  the  hill  on  which  Ku- 
viieh  standi,  apparently  the  *'  hill  of 
Moreh,  in  the  valley." 

MOUESHETH.  G  ATH  =;>nMr.«io»i 
of  Gath.  A  town  near  Elcuthe- 
ropolis,  the  birth-pLace  of  Micah ; 
(Mic.  i.  14 ;)  hence  he  is  called  the 
"Morasthite."  (Mic.i.l;.Ter.xxvi.l8.) 
MOIlIAII=r/po5fn  ofJehovahy  or  tht 
showTiy  i.e.,  appear auce  of  Jehovah.  A 
hill  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  overlooking  the  vallcv  of 
the  Kidron  ;  (2  Chron.  iii.  ]  :)  on  which 
was  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah. 
(2.  Sam.  xxiv.  24;  1  Chron.  xx.  25.)  | 
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It  laj  Donli-€«tt  of  ZioD,  ffimn  wUek 
it  WM  tepanted  hy  the  ytJUaj  TjriO" 
poBOD.  Dr.  Porter  mji,  Moriah  riies 
preeipitoosljr  from  tu  bottom  of  tki 
Kidron  to  a  heiplik  of  aoma  100  leeL 
On  its  snmmit  la  a  redangnlar  pltt- 
f orm,  aboat  ihirtj  acrea  in  aztaati  lad 
taking  ap  foil  one  half  off  die  eattem 
side  of  the  citr.    Thia  platfom  eoaili' 
tates  by  far  the  raoal  atrikiag  featna 
of  the  citj.      Solomon  aieeled  tfaa 
temple  upon  the  leTelled  aamaitl  of 
this  rock;  and  then  immence  walls 
were  erected  from  iu  baaa  on  the  foir 
sides ;  and  the  interral  between  theai 
and  the  sides  filled  in  with  earth,  or 
built  up  with  vanltf ;  ao  ao  to  fona  oa 
the  top  a  large  area  on  a  level  with 
the  temple.    The  **land  of  Moriih,' 
whither  Abraham  went  to  offer  ip 
Isaac,  evidently  denotes  tira  eanio  as 
Mount  Moriah,  where  the  temple  wts 
afterwards  erected,  and  ita  Tieinity. 
(Gen.  xxii.  14;    Ex.   xr.  17.)     Tks 
Samaritan  tradition,  that  Mount  Gw' 
ziro  was  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Ivaac,  is  supported  by  Stanley;  but 
his  arguments  are  not  conclusive. 
MOKNING.— See  Day. 
MORTAR.— See  Mill. 
MORTAR.— See  Lixk,  and  SuA 
MOSERA  =:&aacb,  6oad^.   Asutiott 
of  the  Hebrews,  close  by  Mount  Hor. 
(Num.  xxii.  22  ;  xxxiii.  87 ;  Deut.  x.- 
0'.)      Dr.  Robinson  says,  the  small 
fountain  et-Taiyiheh^  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pass  er  Ruba'y,  may  have  been 
either  the  wells  ox  Bene-Jaakan,  or 
Mosera. 

MOSEROTH  =  hanih,  bonds.  A 
station  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilder* 
ness.    (Num.  xxxiii.  30.) 

MOS ES= /row  the  water^  Le.,  tbmp» 
from  the  water.  The  illustrious  pro- 
phet and  legislator  of  the  Hebrewi^ 
called  the  *' servant  of  God,"  the  ^'ser- 
vant of  Jehovah,"  and  the  "man  of 
God/'  was  the  son  of  Ajnram  and 
Jochebed,  and  great  grandson  of  I<evi, 
the  son  of  Jacob.  (£x.  ii.  1,  10 ;  vi» 
ir>— 20 ;  JoAh.  i.  1,  2,  15  .  I  Kings  viiL 
53,  56 ;  2  Chron.  i.  8 ;  Dan.  ix.  11 ;. 
Dcut.  xxxiv.  5;  Ps.  xc.  title ;  Exraiii. 
2.)    He  was  l)orn  in  Egypt,  about  ikO.^ 
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1.  In  hit  infancy  throagh  the  croel 
et  of  Pbainob,  he  was  exposed  in 

Nile ;  bat  was  found  and  adopted 
tiie  daaghter  of  Pharaoh.  He  was 
■Cited  at  the  Egyptian  conrt,  and 
n  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
fpUtng,  and  was  mightj  in  words 
I  in  deeds."  (Ex.  ii.  1—10 ;  Acts  vii. 
-22.)  When  Moses  had  grown  np, 
tpopathized  with  his  own  people, 
1  resolved  upon  their  deliverance, 
ving  slain  an  Egyptian,  he  was 
need  to  fl  e  into  the  land  of  Midian, 
ere  he  sustained  the  character  of 
^epherd  chief,  like  the  Bedowin 
tikhs  of  the  present  day.  In  the  Ara- 
B  wildernes.^,  God  farther  prepared 
>  to  be  the  instrument  of  deliverance 
His  chosen  people.  At  length  the 
rine  Majesty  appeared  to  him,  and 
toanced,  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
'1  bis  important  mission  to  redeem 
t  Hebrews.  By  a  succession  of 
racles,  which  God  wronght  by  his 
)<!«  Moses  bronght  the  Hebrews  out 
Egypr,  and  through  the  wilderness, 
» the  borders  of  Canaan.  But,  on 
ODnt  of  the  transgression  ai  Kadesh, 
ses  ^as  not  permitted  to  conduct 
01  into  it ;  he  was  only  allowed  to 
lold.  not  to  enter  the  Promised 
id.  Ilavingaccomplished  hismission 

attained  to  the  ape  of  120  years, 
i  the  faculties  of  mind  and  bodv 

• 

npaired,  the  illustrious    le$;i$1ator 
isferred  his  authority  to  Jnshua; 
,  ascending  the  summit  of  Pisgah, 
razed  on  the  mMgnificent  prospect 
the    *•  goodly    Land."      lie    then 
ithed  hi.«last,  and  **th(i  Lord  buried 
in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
r  agaiuAt  Bfih-pcor ;  but  no  man 
Hpth  of  hissopnichre unto  this  day." 
uf.  xxxiv.  1 — 7.)  By  the  institutes 
inelv     communicated     unto    him, 
i««  changed  the  whole  character  of 
Hebrews,  and  transformed  them 
n  shepherds  into  a  people  of  fixed 
denee  and  H^ricMltural  habits.  From 
Hebrews,  and  through  the  Bible, 
influence  of  these  institutions  has 
n   expended   over  the  world  ;  and 
n   where  the.  letter  has   not  been 
ervcd  t^e  spirit  of  them  has  been 
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adopted.  Moses  is  the  only  historian 
of  the  ages  and  events  of  remote  anti- 
quity. The  andivided  and  uncontra- 
diAed  testimony  of  antiquity  ascribes 
the  Pentateuch,  or  first  five  books  of  the 
Bible — Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  aud  Deuteronomy — to  the 
(Treat  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
The  attempts  of  the  pseudo-critics  of 
the  present  age,  to  fix  the  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  a  period,  later 
by  some  centuries,  than  the  time  of 
Moses,  have  proved  miserables failures. 
The  internal  and  external  evidences 
of  the  high  antiquity  and  authenticity 
of  the  books  of  Moses  are  such  as  can 
neverbeoverihrown  orgainsayed.  The 
ninetieth  Psalm  is  ascribed  to  Moses, 
in  the  title. 

MOTH.  The  Hebrew  words  ash, 
(Job  iv.  19;  xiii.  28;  xxvii.  18,)  and 
5a«,  (Isa.  li.  8,)  and  the' Greek  word 
ses,  (Matt.  vi.  19,  20 ;  Luke  xii.  S3,) 
translated  **moth,"  designate  an  insect 
of  the  tinea  species,  the  larvae  of  which 
are  very  destructive  to  "  treasures"  of 
furs,  cloths,  etc.  Some  of  the  species 
of  moths  feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants. 
This  frail  but  destructive  insect  is 
referred  to  as  an  emblem  of  man's 
weakness  and  defenceless  condition. 
(Ps.  xxxix.  11 ;  Hos.  v.  \2  ;  Isa.  1.  9  ; 
James  v.  2.) 

MOTHER.    The  Hebrew  word  am, 
rendered  "mother,"  was  not  only  used 
in  the  exact  sense,  (Gen.  xliii.  29,)  but 
also  for  a  step  mother ;    (Gen.  xxxvii. 
10  ;)  a  (jrandmother  ;  (1  Kings  xv.  10  ;) 
or  SLuy  female  ancestor;  (Gen.  xxx.20;) 
and  even  for  a  benefactress.    (Judg.  r. 
7.)      So   also  as   expressing  intimate 
relationship.  (Job  i.  21 ;  xvii.  14.)     The 
term  **  mother"  is  also  used  of  a  nation, 
mother-country;  (I^a.  1.  1,  2;  Jer.  1. 
12  ;  Ezek.  xix.  2  ;  Hos.  ii.  4  ;  iv.  5  ;) 
also  of  a  metropolis,  i.e.,    mother- city  ; 
(2  Stim.  XX.  19 ;)  so  also  a  city,  as  the 
FOiirceof  wickedue«8and abominations. 
(Rev.   xvii.  6.)    The   affection    of    a 
mother  to  her  child,  is  often  employed 
to   illustrate  the  love  of  God  to  His 
people.  (Isa.  xlix.  14—22  ;  hi.  6—14; 
1  Cor.  iii.  ),  2  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  7 ;  2  Cor. 
xi.  2.) 
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MOULDY.  The  Hebrew  word  nih- 
kufli'ii.  rendered  **  mouldy/'  (Joih.  ix. 
5 — 1 2, )  properly  sign  i  ties  **drv  crumbs" 
of  bread.  It  is'aUo  translated  **  crack- 
nels "    <l  Kinus  xiv.X) 

MOUNTAIX    OF    GOD.— See 

IIoitRH. 

MOUX  TAIN'S.  Th«.-  Hebrew  word 
har,  denotes  a  mouHtdin,  aUo  a  cAaia 
or  rifffff  of  mountains.  (Isa.  xiv.  25; 
xlix.  ll;'lxv.  'J.)  S.)  also  tbe  words 
hnm'tthi  oretz  —  ViXd  **  hi|;h  places,"  or 
hri'/hti  of  the  turth^  is  a»io  bcr  form 
for  moiintitins.  (Am.  iv.  13;  Mic.  i. 
8.)  Tbe  earth  presents  everywhere 
an  uiHliihitinf;  suifacc,  cunsi8tin,i(  of 
mountiiins  and  valleys,  the  whole 
haviii;^  A  greater  or  less  elevation 
above  the  level  of  tbe  sea.  The 
mountain  ran^ses  not  only  servo  to 
direct  the  currents  of  clouds  in  dis- 
charging; their  treasures  on  the  earth, 
and  then  drain  oil  tlie  moisture  bv 
innuinerabie  rilN  and  streams  which 
flow  into  the  plains:  but  they  also 
afF  >rd  a  range  for  the  habitat  ions  of 
animals  and  plants  whose  natures  are 
adapted  for  existence  in  elevated  situa- 
tions. Mountain  chains  extend  much 
further  in  length  than  in  breadth,  and 
thus  give  form  and  chamcter  to  a 
conniry.  Tlicy  arc  the  centres  of 
elevation  wbenco  the  rivers  derive 
their  origin  ;  and  by  whose  declixities 
their  waters  arc  conducted  in  winding 
courses  to  the  ocean.  Limcsttme  is 
the  prevalent  constituent  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Svria;  and  is  frequently  sur- 
mounted by  rocks  of  a  soft  chalky 
Bubsianco,  abounding  in  corals,  shells, 
etc.  Sandstone  is  verv  common  south- 
ward  from  the  Dead  S.>a  to  Sinai.  In 
the  region  of  Sinai,  the  granite  ap- 
pears with  its  customary  companions, 
prophyry,  greenstone,  etc.,  under  vari- 
OUB  circumstances  of  association.  The 
mounrain  framework  of  Syria  is  the 
Anti-Lebanon  chain,  which  begins  on 
the  sourh  of  Antioch,  by  the  huge 
peak  of  Mount  Ca^siui;  and  extending 
southward  to  the  sources  of  the  Jor- 
dan, where  it  separates  into  two  bran- 
ches: which  stretch  beyond  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  so  as 
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to  enclose,  as  in  a  batiq.  this  rirer 
and  its  three  Ukee.  These  two  brae* 
ches,  with  their  nameroiu  ramifie*- 
lions,  constitute  the  mountains  ef 
Palestine  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 
From  the  Dead  Sea  the  two  rangci 
continue  to  ran  parallel  to  each  other 
to  the  Qulf  of  Akabah,  where  they 
separate;  the  one  takes  the  easten 
coast,  and  terminates  at  the  Red  Sea,  at 
the  point  where  the  Gulf  opens.  The 
other  takes  the  western  tide  of  tbe 
(ialf,  entering  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
whicn  divides  this  Gulf  from  that  of 
Suez,  and  terminates  in  the  Bed  Ses, 
near  the  point  of  the  peninsula.  TIm 
two  ranges  enclose  not  only  the  basia 
of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  but  that 
of  the  broad  Taller  which  extends 
from  the  Sea  to  the  Elanitie  Gnlf,  and 
the  Gulf  it«elf,  the  whole  extent  beiag 
not  less  than  400  English  miles.  la 
the  symbolical  language  of  Scriptnn^ 
the  Hebrew  kingdom  is  called  * 
**mounuin;*'  (Ps.  xxx.  7;)  so  alio 
the  Chaldean  monarchy  ;  (Jer.  li.  25; 
Zech.  iv.  7 ;)  and  the  kingdom  of  tha 
Messiah.  (Isa.  ii.  2 ;  xi.  9 ;  Dan.  ii. 
35.)  The  *'  moving  of  mountains**  in- 
dii:Ated  great  revolutions  in  kingdoms 
and  states.  (Ps.  xlvi.  2  ;  Rev.  vL  H\ 
XV.  20.) 

MOURNING.  The  Hebrews  expres- 
sed tlieir  grief,  at  the  death  of  their 
relatives,  and  at  other  times  of  great 
calamity,  by  weeping,  rending  their 
clothes,  striking  and  lifting  up  their 
hands,  smiting  their  thighs  and  breasts, 
fasting,  and  lying  upon  tbe  ground; 
going  barefooted,  pulling  their  hair 
and  beards,  or  cutting  them,  and  mak- 
ing incisions  on  their  breasts,  or  tear- 
ing them  with  their  nails.  Some  of 
these  excesses  were  forbidden.  (G«n. 
xxiii.  2;  xxr.  8 :  1.  1 ;  Lev.  x.  6:  xix 
27,  28;  xxi.  5;  Deut.  xir.  1 ;  Ezra  ix. 
5 ;  Jer.  xvi.  G.)  Sometimes  they 
girded  themselves  with  sackcloth,  and 
even  threw  dust  upon  their  heads.  (3 
Sam.  iii.  31,  33 ;  Josh.  vii.  0.)  The 
time  of  mourning  was  from  seven  to 
thirty  days.  (Num.  xx.  29;  Dent, 
xxxiv.  8.)  The  priests  mourned  only 
for  near  relatives ;  but  the  high  pricsti 
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^aH  the  Naxarite,  for  none.  (Ler.  xxi. 
t— 12;  Num.  vL  7.)  Like  the  Orientals 
t^the  present  daj,  the  Hebrews  hired 
*WBsn  to  weep  and  mourn,  and  also 
iuiistrels  to  play,  at  the  funerals. 
!Jer.  ix.  17  ;  Mait.  ix.  23.)  Amonfc 
^  early  Christians,  all  immoderate 
prief  or  moaming  for  the  dead,  was 
"^rdcd  as  inconsistent  with  the 
^bistian  faith  and  hope.  (  1  Thess. 
r  IS— 18.) 

Mouse.  The  Hebrew  word  acJtbar, 
Videred  "mouse."  does  not  appear 
o  denote  any  particolar  species.  The 
■•lie  was  declared  by  Moses  to  be 
ladean;  (Lev.  xi.  29;)  s^ill  i^  ^os 
iMietimes  eaten  by  the  Molatrous 
lebrews.  (Isa.  Ixvi.  17.)  Multitu  les 
tf  niee  maile  great  havoc  in  the  fields 
€tke  Philistines;  (I  Sam.  vi.  4—18;) 
tiiee  we  can  understand  why  the 
^Utininea,  when  they  transferred  the 
■k  to  B«th-shemesh,  sent  the  **  golden 
■iee**  with  the  '■  golden  emerods"  as 
>  trespass  oflTerirg  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
^ihort- tailed  field-mice — ^'Arvicola 
^gmtU — are  cquully  prevalent  in  some 
iwti  of  Syria  at  the  present  day,  and 
>e  very  (iestructive  to  the  fruits  of 
Afield. 

MOUTH.    In  Hebrew  phraseology 
O  be  **  heavy  mouthed,**  denoted  slow- 
■iMof  speech ;  (Ex.  iv.  10  ;)  "a  smooth 
ioath,"  a  flatterer,  also  *'  a  mouth  of 
leeeiL"    (Prov.  xxvi.  28  ;  Ps.  cix.  2.) 
'With  one  mouth/*  i.e ,  with  one  voice 
iraeeonl ;  (Josh.  ix.  2;  1  Kings  xxii. 
J;  2  Chron.  xviii.   12 ;)    "  with  my 
tMe  mouth,'*  t.e.,  with  all  my  strength 
if  voioe.    (Job  xix.  16;  Ps.  Ixvi.  17; 
totxix.  1;    cix.  30.)    "To  lay   the 
laad   vpon   the  mouth.**  i.e.,  to  be 
Bait    (Judg.  xviii.  19  ;  Job  xxi.  5  ; 
lL4;  ProT.  XXX.  32;   Mic.  vii.  16.) 
to**inqaire  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lonl,** 
■  to  eoiunlt  Him.    (Josh,  xix.  14.) 
*lb  let  their  mouth  against  the  hea- 
■•My*   ic    to    speak    arrogantly   and 
<Mplitmoualy  of  God.    (Ps.  Ixxiii.  9.) 
Iht-^rod,"  and  the  "two  edged  sword, 
if  Hif  mouth,**  denote  the  sovereign 
Mboricy  and  absolute  power  of  the 
iemalL    (Isa.  x.  4;  R3v.  i.  16;  ii.  16; 
K.  19;  xL  A ;  xii.  15;  xvi.  13.) 
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MOZA=a  going  out,  exit,  1.  A  son 
of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  ii.  46.)  2.  A 
desc'^ndant  of  Saul.  (1  Chron.  viii. 
3«,  37  :  ix.  42,  43.) 

MOZAH=ouf7oin^.  or  fountain,  A 
place  in  Benjamin.  (Josh,  xviii.  26.) 
Schwartz  supposes  that  it  stood  on  the 
f^ite  of  the  village  Kolonieh,  between 
Jernsalem  and  Kirjnth  jearimi 

MUBTLERS.  The  Hebrew  word 
realitlk,  rendered  "mufflers,**  probHbly 
designates  veils,  (Isa.  iii.  19.)  Some 
suppose  the  term  denotes  a  pcndatit 
ornament  for  the  neck  or  breasr,  worn 
by  females. 

MULBERRY  TREE.  The  Hebrew 
word  bacOj  rendered  "mulberry- tree,** 
(2  Sam.  V.  23,  24;  1  Chron.  xiv.  14, 
15.)  may  designate  the  Arabic  bak" 
tree,  a  kind  of  poplar,  which  grows  in 
various  parts  of  Palestine.  The  mul- 
berry-tree, however,  is  much  culti- 
vated in  Lebanon,  by  the  Druses  and 
Maronites,  on  account  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  silk  which  it  enables  them  to 
produce. 

MULE.      An    hybrid  animal,   the 
offspring  of  a  horse  and  an  ass.    It  ia 
smaller  than  the  horse,  and  is  a  re- 
markably hardy,  patient,  obstinate,  and 
sure-footed  animul.     Hybrid  animals 
do  not  propagate  their  kind,  beyond 
at  most  a  very  few  generation^) ;  and 
no  real  hybrid  races  are  perpetuated. 
The  Hebrews  were  expressly  forbidden 
to  couple  animals  of  different  species. 
(Lev.  xix.  19.)  The  Hebrew  kings  and 
noble*  procured  />arrfiiii= mules,  from 
the  neighbouring  nations.  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
29  ;  xviii.  9  ;  1  Kings  i.  33,  38,  44  ;  x. 
25  ;  xviii.  5  ;  2  Kings  t.  17  ;  2  Chron. 
ix.  24 ;  Ps.  xxxii.  9.)    In  later  times 
they   obtained   them   from   Armenia, 
Assyria  and  Persia.     (Isa.  Ixvi.  20 ; 
Ezek.   xxvii.   14;    Est.   viii.   10,   14.) 
Mules  are  represented  on  some  of  the 
ancient  Assyrian  bas-reliefs.  In  Syria, 
domestic    trade,    with    the  maritime 
towns  and  the  mountains,  is  carried 
on  chiefly  by  mule  caravans.    In  Gen. 
xxxvi.  24,  Anah  is  said  to  have  **  found 
mules  in  the  desert  ;**  but  the  Hebrewr 
word  yemim,  rendered  "  mules,"  pro^ 
bably  signifies    warm   springs,     Tlio 
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sprines  may  haro  been  at  tbe  aame 

{»Ircc  whichwan  af  tertrardcn  called  Cal- 
trh  (B = ht!aNti/uffouniainx.-^t  Lasua. 
MUl'PIM.— Si*c  Shcpiiax. 
M aRDEU.    Ttiis  crime  was  a  sob- 
joct   of  early  an<l   severe  ligialation. 
(G 'n.  iv.  8-^5;   ix.  G.)    A  inurlerer 
by  the  Mosaic  law  was  one  who  slew 
a   p  >r.4oii    prc'Tic  litately  ;    (Ex.    xxi. 
14;)  from  hatred  or  enmity;  (Num. 
XXXV.  21).  21  ;  Dv-Mit.  x«x.  11  ;)  or  re- 
venjje  ;  (Sum.  xxxv.  20  ;)  or  by  lyinp 
in    wait   for   him.      (1)  >iit.    xix.   11; 
Nun.  xxxv.  16 — 21.)     For  thii  crime 
thi-Tc  was  no  pardon  ;  the  city  of  re- 
fa  :o,  and  even  the  altar,  furnished  no 
a<tylum,  nor  mi«;ht  money  be  accepted 
a<*  :i  f'ominntation  or  satisf»ction.  (Rx. 
xxi.  14  ;  Num.  xxxv.  18,  31,  32.)  Tue 
mo  Ic  of  putnnt;  the  murderer  to  death, 
was  prohal)Iy  left,  in  a  (i;reat  degree, 
to  the  option  uf  the  goel  or  nvenacr  of 
blood.     (Xum.  xxxv.  21,  27.)     luvoU 
unrarv  homicide,  or  manslaughter,  is 
the  killing  a  perxon  without  premedi- 
ta'CMl  enmity;  (Num.  xxxv.  22;  Dv.*ut. 
xix.    4 — <; :)    without    thirst    for  re- 
vefiije ;    (Kx.  xxi.    13;)    or   when   it 
happi'iietl  by  mistake  or  accident.  (Ex. 
xxi.  20,  21 ;  I)  Mit.  xix.  5;  Nu:n.  xxxv. 
II,  lo.)     Hon-evcr,  if  the  avenirer  «)f 
bio  I  i  ov(>rt(Mk  the  unintentionnl  homi- 
cide lu'fore  ho  reached  a  city  c)f  refu;;e. 
or  evi'u  fouMil  him  without  the  limits 
of  his  asyluMi  and  slew  him,  he  was 
not  piiiiisliahlc.     (l)jut.  xix.  (>;  Num. 
xxxv.  li»;,  27.)     If  a  man  slew  a  thief 
while  l)reakiii<;  into  his  house  by  niuht, 
it  was  considcicd  jusiitiahle homicide; 
but  if  the  sun  was  up,  he  was  gudty  of 
blood,  inasmuch  ns  the  person  robbed 
mi:;ht  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  ob- 
tain lepil  re<;titution.  (Kx.  xxii.  2.  3.) 
When  murder  had  been  perpetrated  by 
some  person  unknown,  theeldeis  of  the 
ciry  nearest  to  which  the  corpse  was 
found,  were  required  by  certain  cere- 
monies, to  declare  their  utter  ignor- 
anee  of  the  affair.     (Dout.  xxi.  1 — 9.) 
MUKUAIN.      The    Hebrew   word 
rfeAcr,    rendered   "  murrain/*  sitrmlies 
destruction^  mortality;  and  may  mean 
d  ;iith  by  any  contagious  disease.  It  de- 
Aignates  the  fifth  plague,  by  which  the 
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KsrptUat  were  Titited,  in  the  snddea 
moruditj  among  their  cattle,  indad- 
iog  hofKt,  an  i*,  camels,  oxea,  and 
■heep,  which  were  '*ia  the  field."  The 
Egyptian  cattle  that  sanriTed  ie  the 
shells,  and  were  afterwards  sent  isto 
th^  fields,  were  destioj^  by  the  sue- 
ceeding  storm  of  fire  and  hail.  (Ex. 
ix.  8—20.)  In  the  plagnes  of  marrais 
and  hail,  manj  of  the  war  horses  moit 
hare  escaped,  as  they  were  not  ^'intbo 
field,**  but  in  the  '*  stables  or  houses.* 
(Ex,  xiT.  27,  28  ;  xv.  21.) 

MUSni=^<./r  out,  or  yeil^ing.  A 
son  of  Mcrari,  and  ancestor  of  ths 
"Musuites."  (Ex.  vi.  Ij;  *Nun.  iii. 
2X  23 ;  xxTi.  58 ;  1  Chron.  r'u  19.) 

MUSIC.    As  musical  intonation  is 
the  natural  result  of  joyous  cmotioDS 
it  is  not  improbable  that    muiic  ii 
the  oldest  of  the  liberal  arts.   Tbs 
invention    of    instrumental  masic  is 
as«i;ncd  to  Jubal,   a  descenilant  of 
Cain.     (Gen.    iv.    21.)     Musie  vts 
early  employed  in  religioiu  exercises; 
and  important  events  were  often  cele- 
brated **wi:h  mirth  and  with  sonir^ 
with   tabret   and  uith  haip.**    (Gj»- 
xxxi.  27.)    0.1  the  shores  of  the  Kei 
S^a,  the  choral  hymn  of  praise  m^as 
bunj;  antiphonaily,  by  Moses  and  tho 
men  on  the  one  h  md,  and  by  MiiiiiA 
and  the  women  on  the  oth.:r,  accoD' 
panicd  with  iitstruments  and  the  dAOce, 
a"curdin(;  to  the  usa«](o  of  the  EzjP* 
tians.     (Ex.   xv..  1—21.)    We  knotr 
from  the  ancient  monuments,  that  ths 
E.;yptians    possesseil    a    variety   ol 
muMcal  instruments ;   and,   undonM- 
ediy,  the  Hebrews,  while  s  >j  »orning 
among  them,  profited  by  their  musi'^l 
science.    In   the   Hebrew  tabernacle 
service,   even    in    the    desert,  mnsic 
formed   an    important    part.    (Num. 
X.  1 — 10.)    In  the  times  of  D.ividand 
Solomon,  the  mu^iical  service  of  the  He* 
brews  reached  the  height  of  grandeaft 
(I  Chron.  xxiii.  5 ;  xxv.  1--3L)    Ths 
Hebrew  choirs,  which  were  very  large, 
appear  to  have  answered  each  utiicr  in 
that  kind  of  nIternatiTe  singing  which 
is    called    antifthonuil^  or  re-^ponsi^re ; 
the  priests,    in  the    meami«ne,   per- 
formed upon  the  silrer  trumphets.   (-i 
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Chron.  t.  11—14.)  Under  the  impious 
feigns    of    Bome    of    the    kings,    the 
amsieal  solemnities  fell  into  disuse, 
hut  thej  were  rerived  by   Hczekiah 
and  Joniah.  «Two'  hundred  musicians 
returned  from  the  Exile,  with  Ezra,  to 
the  Holj  Land.    (Ps.  cxxxx-ii.  1--4  ; 
Esrs  ii.  05.)    In  the  annual  festival 
joameys    to   Jerusalem,    the    march 
of  the  people  was  enlivened  by  the 
joond  of  music    (Isa.  xxx.  29.)    The 
practice  of  music  was  not  restricted  to 
any  one  class  of  persons.    (1   Sam. 
XfL  14—23 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.8;  xv.  16.) 
Bacred   music   was  praciised  by  the 
prophets;    and   Saul  is  said  to   have 
|irophesied  among  them,   because  he 
«niied  in  their  music.    (1  Sara.  x.  5 — 
12 ;  six.  20— -24.)    Some  of  the  He- 
brew  women  appear  to  have  attained 
to  eminent  skill  in  music.    (1  Chron. 
ZXY.  5,  6  ;    2  Sam.  xix.  35 ;  Ezra  ii. 
€5  ;   Neh.  vii.  76.)    The  magnificence 
-of  the  Hebrew  music  consisted,  not  so 
much- in  h.irmony,    as    in  unison  or 
melody.    The  sacred  musicians  appear 
4ohavesungor  played  in  unison,  each 
according  to  his  strength  and  skill ; 
without  musical  counterpoint,  or  those 
dififerent  parts,  and  that  co^nbination 
of    Feveral  voices  and   tones,   which 
«on8titute  harmony  in   our  concert.*). 
Respecting  the  base,  treble,  etc.,  but  a 
Tery  few  discriminating  remarks  had 
then  been  made;  the  old,  the  young,  and 
maidens,  etc.,  appear  to  have  sung  one 
part.    The  instruments,  by  which,  in 
singing,  this  melody  was  accompanied, 
occupied  the  place  of  a  continued  base. 
-Such  is  the  nature  of  Oriental  music 
at  the  present  day.    In  order  to  en- 
sure harmony,  or  rather  unitorif  from 
such  u  number  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, in  the  temple  service,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  kind  of  musical 
notes  were  used.      They  may  have 
been  somewhat  analogous  to  the  ac- 
-ccots  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  by  which 
the  modern  Jews  cantillate  the  Scrip- 
tares,  as  the  Muslims  do  their  Koran. 
Undoubtedly,  the  various  instruments 
of  music,  whether  stringed,  percussion, 
4>r  wind,  used  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians,  were  also  known  to  the 
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Hebrews.  The  **  instruments  of  music," 
mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  arc  pro-  , 
perly  triang/esj  or  bars  of  iron,  i.e.,  in- 
struments of  music  struck  in  concert 
with  drums,  as  in  modern  military 
music. — See  Harp. 

MUSTARD.  The  tree  known  in 
the  East,  by  the  name  of  hhardal,  and 
by  botanists,  Salcadora  persica,  is, 
now  generally  identified  with  the 
** mustard  tree"  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
abundant  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  India;  and  bears  fruit  in  bunches, 
resembling  the  currant,  with  the  colour 
of  the  plum.  The  taste  is  pleasant, 
though  strongly  aromatic,  exactly  re- 
sembling mustard  ;  and,  if  taken  in 
anj  quantity,  produces  a  similar  irri- 
tability of  the  nose  and  eyes,  to  that 
which  is  caused  by  taking  mustard. 
The  leaves  of  the  tree  have  the  same  ' 
pungent  flavour  as  the  fruit,  although 
not  so  strong.  Others,  however,  hold 
that  the  mustard-plant — Sinapis  —  is 
intended.  Dr.  Thompson,  saw  wild 
mustard  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkaras 
tall  as  the  horse  and  the  rider.  It 
would  attain  a  still  greater  height  un- 
der cultivation  in  the  garden.  The 
Jewish  Rabbins  often  use  the  phrase, 
**  a  grain  of  hhardal,"  i.e.,  a  mustard 
seed,  for  anything  extremely  suiuil. 
(Matt.  xiii.  31,  32  ;  xvii.  20  ;  Mark. 
IV.  30— 32;  Lukexiti.  18,  19;  xvii.  0.) 
MUTH-LAIJBEN.  The  phrase  a/- 
muth  labbetiy  which  occurs  in  the  su- 
perscription to  Psalm  ix.,  probably 
ought  to  read  alumoth-labben,  as  in 
many  manuscripts,  signifying  with 
virgins  voice  for  the  boys^  i.e.,  to  be 
sung  by  them. 

M  UZZLE.— See  Threshing. 
MYRA  =  flowing,  weeping.  An 
ancient  port  in  L\cia,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Asia  Minor.  (Acts 
xxvii.  5.)  The  mHgnificcnt  ruins  of 
the  city  now  called  Dembra  by  the 
Greeks,  stand  upon  a  hill,  about  three 
miles  up  the  river  Andraki. 

MYRRH  =  a  drop,  \.e.,  flowing,  <//*- 
tiUing.  The  Hebrew  word  mor,  ren- 
dered **  myrrh,"  designates  an  aroma- 
tic gum,  distilling  in  tears  from  a 
species    of    Dalsainodendron,     a    tree 
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it  form*  j  oc-upvin;i  the  north-west  .ingle  of  A?"  a 
Minor,  and  separated  from  Ear-.^p^ 
onlr  by  the  Propontis  and  Ilellespoat; 
having  Lydia  on  the  soatb,  BubiniA 
on  the  east,  and  inc!adinj(  the  Troad. 
Myai*  vrta  anciently  celebrated  for  ita 
firtiliiy  ;  and  it  is  at  this  day  a  beao- 
tiful  and  feriilo  coantrr,  but  pooilj 
tilled.     (Acts  xTi.  7,  8  ;  xx.  5,  fi.) 

MYSTKUY.      Tliis  term  meaas 
something  secret   hiilden^  into  which 
one  must  be  initittini,  instructed  he- 
fore  it  can  be  known.     In  the  Neir 
Tostamcnc  the  term  ''mystery"  is oieif 
in  reference  to  facta,  doctrines,  prin- 
cipic:*,  etc.,  Divinely  revealed,  acd  ex- 
plained  to  the  fAiiliful.      (Matt,  m 
11,   1(1;  xvi.  17;    Mark  ir.   11;  Laie 
X.   21—21:1  Cor.   xii.  3:  xv.  5L) 
"  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godlinesj - 
piety.  I.e.,  tlie  Christian  rcIiiijiOM.  ite 
principal  points  of  which  unaiJi-drO' 
son  had  never  known,  but  whicbthi 
Apostle  proceeds  at  once  to  addoce,- 
'*G'>d  was  mnniffst  in  the  flesh," <te. 
(1  Tim.  ill.  16.)    So  "the  mysteiyof 
Ciiri-t,"    is  the  Gospel  di^p'ttOsaiiMi 
which  had  been  long  hidden  in  Jada* 
ism,  like  the  flower  in  the  bod.  and 
;  >  'l-.'A  •*  c:i^  irajraciinth.  and  I  now  first  revealed  and  unfolded  bv ike 
^  •»•  li  .cA  !,  A\\\  la'Iiinnm."  Apostle.     (1  Cor.  ii.  7;  iv.  1:  CoLiL 

2.)      So  also  the  Apo<tIe  stvles  ^^ 

calling  of  the  Gentiles  "a  mystery 

which,  in  other  ages  was  not  mad« 

known,"  but   is  now  fully  revealed, 

that  Gentiles  are  fellow  heirs,  hifV 

equal  rights  to  the  gospel,  with  tbe 

Jews.    (Eph.  iii.  3—9  ;  vi.  19;  CoU 

2i\,  27;    Rom.  xvi.  25.)     Mystery  ii 

also  used  in  the  sense  of  fymboL    So 

the  '*  mystery  of  the  seven  stars,**  and 

the  ''seven  gulden  lamps,**  is  explained 

as  being  a  symbolical  representation  of 

the  seven  angels  or  ministers,  and  tbe 

seven  Asiatic  churches.    (Rev.  i.  20.) 

And  the  mystery,  *'  Biibylon  the  Great,* 

is  a  symholicnl   designation    of  tfao 

spiritual  Babylon,  i.e.,  idolatry,  oppres* 

sion,  etc. ;  and  to  this  agrees  t)ie  ex* 

prcssion  afterwards,  ^I  will  tell  tbca 

the  mystery  of  the  woman ;"  that  is,  I 
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MYlIlLi:.      r.o  U.'brcw  word  An- 
l:":^  .;c«i  .-'m:.-«  rh.*  myrtlo  tr.^c,  which 
#  ::::.:. :n'."i    r,  .■..':-.  >    i-i    the   E -st    the 
)5.  J  tr .':  t»*^'   :>  :'.'ot.     Borli  tho  Ie.ivrs 
a:i<:  t!-^  vers  l';:vc  A  mlM  and  ple^isant 
aro:n  iv^-  t.isro  a:-.d  tl  ivr.ur:  I.encc  the 
niyr:io    was    .i    troo  in    hijih   es:eem 
a  H.vj  tiiv.*  rtno*o-ir«.     Grove?  of  the 
nnrrloiue  srdl  fon-iil  ot  spont^aneous 
growth.  III   IViloifino.      This  iro»,  on 
aco mm  of  tho  ricli  hue  of  its  jrrccn 
p»»l:s  led  K»:»vf'<,   ajree.  ble  fragfance, 
and     beautiful    11  »WiTS,    of   a   snowy 
whitoDi'S*.  which  hanj  in  clustcn«.  is 
nscil   by  the  sacreil  Wrirers.  in  cou- 
triKt  with  the  brior  or  nt'tile.  to  illm- 
trnt»»  the  prospt*rilv  and  plory  «jf  the 
rliu-rh.     (fsn.  xli.  *10:    Iv.  13;    Zi*ch. 
i.  8 — 11.)     Irs  branches  were  usM  in 
th<'  constructimi  of  booths  at  the  feast 


of  Tiibornaclos.    (Noh.  viii.  15 ;    L'Jv.     will  explain  to  thee  the  symbolism, 
XMii.  40.)  /.r.,  that  which  is  apparently  obscure* 

MYfc>lA=/>etT^  rfpiont    A  province  I  (Rev.  xvii.  5,  T.) 
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KAAM  =  pleasantness,  A  ton  of 
(Ueh.    (1  ChroD.  iv.  15.) 

V A AS\ AH  =  pleasant.  1.  The 
ingfater  of  I«amech ;  and  one  of  the 
fcnr  women  whoso  names  are  men- 
tfeoed  in  the  records  of  tho  world  be- 
fore the  Flood.  (Gen.  iT.  22.)  2.  The 
AnmoDitess,  one  of  the  wives  of  So- 
IsBOB,  and  mother  of  Rchoboam.  (1 
Kinjd  xiT.  21,  81 ;  2  Chron.  xii.  13.) 
t.  A  place  ia  the  plain  of  Judah. 
(Jofh.  XV.  41.) 

K  A  A  M  A  N  =:  plecunntness.    I .  A 
general  of  valoar,  and  distinction  in 
the  arm  J  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Svria. 
He  wai  afflicted  with  leprosy  ;  and,  in 
order  to  be  healed,  he  wa^  imhiccd  to 
■ake  application  to  the  prophet  Elisha, 
il  consequence  of  what  was  said  to  his 
*ifeiab'>ut  the  prophet,  hy  a  little  He- 
kew  girlf  who  had  been  taken  capiive 
from  amoni;  the  Israelites,  and  was 
firinfr  in  the  general's   family.    Ac- 
SArdingly  Nnaman  while  visiting  Jo- 
Am,  king  of  Israel,  in  Samaria,  applied 
to  Elisha  to  be  healed.    The  prophet 
Berelj  directed  him   to   wash   seven 
times  in  the  river  Jordan.  This  simple 
lemeJy  seemed  to  Naaman  altogether 
inadeqaate.     Naaman    was   about   to 
leare  the  place  in  indignation,  when 
•ome  of  his  retinue  very  wisely  per- 
raaded  him  to  try  the  prophet's  prc- 
•rription ;   and,  upon  washing  in  the 
Jonlan    seven    times,   his    Ae*h  and 
beaUh  were  perfectly  restored.  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  power  of  the  God 
of  Israel.  Naaman  asked  fur  a  quantity 
of  earth,  for  the  erection  of  an  ultur  in 
I>amascu^.    (Ex.   xx.   2'!.)    He  also 
c-insntted  Elisha  on  the  propriety  of 
attpmliiig  his  master,  the  king,  in  his 
idolatrous  services  in  the  temple  of 
Rimmon,  as  his  official  duty  required. 
In  this  matter,  the  pi  ophit  was  d  is|>o^ed 
to  tnist  liim  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
Cfinsrienco,  which  wns  evidently  under 
I>irine  inflnence.     (2  Kings  v.  1 — 27.) 
2.  A  a«>n  of  Benjamin.  (Gen.  xlvi.  21.) 
11.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin  ;  whose 
descendants   are  called    ^'Naumites.'* 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  7;  Num.  xxvi.  40.) 
fi2S 


NAAMATITITE— See  Zophar. 

NAAMITES,— See  Naaman. 

NAAUAH=a  maiden.  A  wife  of 
Ashur.     (I  Chron.  iv.  5,  (i.) 

NAARI  =  youth.  One  of  David'a 
distinguished  officers;  (1  Chron.  xL 
87;)  also  written  **  Faarai" =AMn^ry; 
also  called  the  "Arbite,"  fioro  his 
native  place  Arba.  (2  bam.  xxiii.  35.^ 

NAARAN  =  boyish.  javenUe.  A. 
town  in  Ephraim  ;  (I  Chron.  vii.  28  Q 
also  written  "Naarath."  (Jush.  xvi.  7«) 
Near  Uas  el-Ain,  abont  five  milea 
nor:h  of  Jericho,  is  a  ruined  village, 
which  some  suppose  may  mark  the  site 
of  Nauran. 

NAAUATIL— See  Naaran. 

NAASHON.— See  Naiishon. 

NAASSON. — See  Naiisiiun. 

NABAL  =  stupid,  foolisliy  impious. 
A  descendant  of  Caleb,  dwelling  at 
Miion.  (I  Sam.  xxv.  2^-42.)— See 
Abigail. 

N  A  B  O  T  H  =  fruit,  produce.  An 
Israelite  of  the  town  of  Jvzrcel,  who 
owned  a  fine  vineyard  adjoining  the 
garden  of  the  palace  of  Ahub.  Anxious 
to  secure  the  vineyard  for  **a  giirdeo 
of  herbs,"  the  king  proposed  to  give 
an  equivalent  for  it,  but  Naboth  de* 
dined  to  alienate  the  property  Dvhich 
he  had  derived  from  bis  fathers.  Ilow« 
ever,  through  the  arts  of  Jezebel, 
Naboth  was  accused  of  blasphemy ; 
and  being  condemned  through  the 
testimony  of  fal>e  ^\  itne.«ses,  wns  stoned 
to  death.  Some  suppose  that  his 
childred  shared  his  fate.  (Lev.  xxir. 
16.)  Ahhb  then  obtained  posse8^ion 
of  Naboth*s  inheritance.  The  perpe- 
tration of  this  crime,  speedily  brought 
upon  Ahab  and  Jezebel  the  scveiest 
maledictions.  (1  Kings  xxi.  1 — 29; 
xxii.  37,  88;  2  Kings  ix.  2.j— 37.) 

NACIION.— See  Chidon. 

NACHOK.— Sec  Naiiok. 

NADAB  =  spontaneous,  liberal,  I. 
The  eldest  son  of  Aaron,  who  was 
<ilain  with  his  brother  Ahihu.  (Ex. 
\i.  23;  xxiv.  1,9;  xxviii.  1;  L'^v.  x.' 

1,  2;   Num.  iii,  2 — 4;  xxvi.  t;(),  61.) 

2.  The  son  of  Jeroboam,  king  ol  Israel. 
After  a  corrupt  reign  of  two  years,  he 
was  ujisusbinated  by  Baasha,  one  of  his 
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^filccn.  (1  Kings,  xir.  20;  xv,  25 — 
$2.)  3.  A  <teiici*ndant  of  Judah.  (1 
Chrnn.  ii.  2d— 30.)  4.  A  deicendant 
uf  Ut>nj:imin.  (1  Chrnn.  riii. 30;  ix.SG.) 

V  AGGE=:sftf^tn/our.  An  ancestor  of 
M  iry.rhc  mot  her  of  J  esus.  (^Luke  iii.2u.) 

H  All AL \L  =z  jHisture,  A  city  of 
Zchulun,  nfcct\varil<i  assigned  to  the 
Lcvites ;  (Ji^h.  xxi.  35  ;)  aUo  written 
'*N.ihAllHl;*'  (JoHh.  xix.  15;)  and 
•^Nahaloi;*  (Jll«I^^  i.  30.)  Some 
identify  it  witli  Malulj  a  village  in  the 
plain  of  Jt'zrecl. 

NAIIALIKL  =  rrt%  of  God,  A 
Btaition  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilder* 
ncss.  (Nam.  xxi.  19.)  Probably  the 
wddy  KhUh  iithf  au  upper  tributary  of 
the  Arnon. 

K AllALLAL.— See  Naiulal. 

NAIIALOL.— Sec  Nahalal. 

N  A  H  A  M  =  cotisoiation,  A  descend- 
ant of  Judith.     (1  Chron.  iv.  19.) 

NAII  AM.\Nl=rfy>€iif*n7.  One  who 
returned  from  the  exile.  (Neh.  vii.  7.) 

NAH AUAI.— See  Naiiaui. 

^AIIAIU=.t^orfr.  One  of  David's 
di^tingaished  ntliccrs;  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
87;)  also  written  "Nahurai."  (1  Chron. 
xi.  31*. ) 

N  All  AS!!=a  sfrj^ent.  1.  The  Rab- 
bins sttv  that  this  is  another  name  for 
Jm**c  ;  other'}  'nxy  that  he  was  a  former 
buKbaii  1  of  Divides  mother;  others 
aj^ain  suppose  the  wife  of  Jen^e,  nnd 
mother  of  D  ivid.  U  intcndLMl.  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  2r»;  1  Cnron  ii.  13—17.)  2.  A 
kin;;  of  thf  Ammonite^  who,  besie^In^ 
Jabi'sh  Gi1(M<i.  was  defeated  bv  Saul 
(1  Sitn.  xi.  I — II.)  Ho  is  Ruppi><«ed 
to  have  been  the  sam?  who,  lon>j  afier- 
nvards.  showed  kindness  to  D.i\id;  (.' 
Sim.  X.  2;  1  Chron.  xix.  1,  2;)  or 
this  may  hive  been  the  title  of  the 
Ammonite  kin^rfl.  rather  than  the  name 
of  any  one.  Shohi,  the  friend  of  David, 
WAS  prohalfly  one  of  the  sons  of  Nahash. 
(2  Satn.  xvii.  27.)    3. — Soe  Ihnaiiash. 

N  AH  ATI!  =  rcsty  t/niet.  1.  A  de- 
Bccndair.  or  ti'iaii.  (Gjii.  xxwi.  13) 
2.  An olTicer under Ilexckiah.  («  Chron. 
xxxi.  13.)    3  — S.'e  Toaii. 

NAIllU=/iM/«/cn.  Oiie  of  the  twelve 
spies  sent  hy    .Mo-cs  to  view  the  laud 
of  Canaan.     (Num.  xiii.  14.) 
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NAHORsaJMrfin^fSiioriJi^.  l.The 
father  of  Terah,  and  grandfather  of 
Abraham;  (Gen.  xi.  2ii— S5;)  also 
written  **  Nachor."  (LnkeiiL34.)  1 
The  son  of  Ter«h,  and  brother  of  Abfi- 
ham ;  alto  written  *'Nachor.**  (Josh, 
xxiy.  2.)  Ue  eTentually  removed  froB 
Ur  to  Uaran,  whence  dat  city  is  eiUed 
•'  the  city  of  Nahor.'*  (Gen.  xL  Sfr- 
32;  xxiT.  10—15,  21,  47;  sxix.5.) 

NAHSHONr=:eAG*a»fsr.  A  prineo 
or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah«  at  the 
time  «»f  the  Exode;  (Nnm.  i.  7;  iL8; 
Ruth.  iv.20;)  also  written  "Naasboa," 
(£x.  vi.  23.)  and  "^Xaasion.  *  (Matt  L 
4 ;  Luke  iiL  32.) 

N AHUM  scoajo/ciliM.    One  of  tbo 
minor  prophets ;  a  natire  of  Elkosh,  e 
village  of  Galilee.    (Nch.i.  1.)  After 
his  countrymen,  the  ten  tribes,  wen 
carried  captive  by  the  Asayriant,  the 
prophet  might  still  have  continued  to 
reside  at  Elkosh,  or,  what  is  more  pee* 
bablc,  have  removed  into  Jadah.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Nahum  lived  at  £lkosh,  in  Assyria,  to 
account  for  a  few  pccuMarities  ia  hii 
language.    The  book  of  Nahum  i«  * 
continuous  poem  of  unrivalled  spirit 
and  sublimity,  and'  adiuirahle  for  the 
elegance  of  its  imagery.    The  time  in 
which  Nahum  uttered  his  prediction! 
Against  Nineveh  appear:!  to  have  bees 
in    the  latter  part   of   the    reign  of 
Ilezekiah;  as  the  prophet  presuppjsefi 
not     merely   the    deporta;i)n   of  the 
ten   tribes,  (Nah.  ii.  2,;  but  al»o  the 
expedition    of    Sennacherib    a^iaiiist 
Judah.     (Nah.  i.  0 — 15;    I-ta.  xxxvi. 
■  7 — 20;  xxxvii.  3,  17.)     As^tyria  tral 
then  at  the  summit  of  its  power;  (X4h. 
i.  12;   ii.  1;)  hut  after  S*nnaeiu'ritj'i 
reign,  the  government  exhibits  the  An- 
al Rtrugi^Ics  of  the  empire  to  recover  its 
former  K^ory.    Tne  prophet  doed  not 
name  the  eneniicn  of  Assyria,  who  Hie 
commissioned  to  efifeot  her  overthrow'. 
(Nah.   ii.  4,   .sq.)      He  refers  to  No- 
Amon,  the  Egyptian  Thehcs — as  al- 
ready destioyed,  perhaps  by  S.ir)£oii — a 
ci'y  stronger  and  more  ntlluent  than 
Nineveh    (Nah.  iii.  8;  I-a.  xx.  1—6.) 
Tiie  city    of    Nineveh  was   destroyed 
about  COG  or  Cj7  u  c,  and  about  acea- 
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Urf  after  the  prophecy  of  Kahum  was 
tttered. — See  Nimbteh. 

Nail.  The  Uehrew  word  yated, 
■|iift<rt  a  peg,  piuj  naii,  as  driven  or 
Mnt  into  thd  wall ;  (Isa.  xxii.  23 — 
li;  Exek.  xt.  3 ;)  spcciallj  a  tent  pin^ 
4r  jtajfce,  with  which  the  cords  of  the 
lat  are  fixed  to  the  ground.  (Judjr. 
Tt.ti ;  xri.  14 ;  £x.  xxvii.  19  ;  xxxv. 
IS;  zsxriii.  31 ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  20 ;  liv. 
1)  HoDCC,  to  drive  a  pin,  to  fasten  a 
uU^  is  a  STTnbol  of  a  fixed  dwelling, 
Qu,  xxii.  23.)  So  also,  a  naih  or 
fk,  it  pot  metaphorically  for  a  prince, 
M  whom  the  care  and  welfare  of  the 
ftle  depen$is.  (Zech.  x.  4.)  The 
Hebrew  words  masmerimy  and  mas- 
sktmA,  denote  nails  made  of  iron ;  (I 
Cbun.  xxii.  3;  Isa.  xli  7;)  or  of 
t"***!.  (2  Chron.  iii.  9;  Jer.  x.  4.) 
*T1ie  words  of  the  wite  are  as  nails 
iwened.**  •  e ,  ther  ^ink  deep  into  the 
knit    (Eccl.  xii.  il.) 

Main  =  pleasant.  A  town  of 
Psleuioe,  situated  on  the  northern 
A>pe  of  the  mountain  Duhy^  usually 
CiUedthe  ''L-rtle  Hermon/' about  three 
■iles  8.  by  W.  from  mount  Tabor.  It 
^  BOW  a  small  Tilla«;e,  called  Nein. 
^ereare  many  sepulchral  caves  in  the 
lockt  on  the  west  Fide  of  the  village. 
(Ukevii.  IJ— 17.) 

MAIOTH=:Aa&tVaO*on5.  A  place  in 
^near  Ramah,  where  Samuel,  abode 
^'^  hi<i  disciples.  It  was  probably 
^  lehool  (»f  the  prophets.  (1  Sam. 
»ix.  18,  '12,  23  ;  xx.  1.)— See  Kaj^aii. 

Naked,      in  addition  to  the  urdi- 
■wymeauinjif,  as  in  Job  i.  21 ;  Ecc.  v. 
15;  Mir.  L  8;    Am.  ii.  16,    the  term 
^s^ke*!**     sometimes   denotes  partly 
*>^cttec^  having  only  the  under  gar- 
ment on;  (I  Sam.  xix  24;  Isa.  xx.  2; 
^ohn  xxi.  7  ;)  also  ragged,  or  poorly 
<^«d.     (I.^:i.  Iviii.  7;    James  ii.  15;    2 
<3or.  xi.  27.)     **  Naked  "    is  also  put 
for  that  which  is  exposed,  discovered; 
"they  knew  that  they  were  naked," 
ie.,8tii;ipedof  the  Divine  image,  and 
discovered.      (Gen.  iii.  7.)      **  llfili  is 
Baked.**  i.  e.,  exposed  before  God ;  (Job 
Ixvi.  6;)    and  all   *' things  are  naked 
and  open,"  t.  e.,  exposed  to  the  even  of 
Bim  with  whom  we  have  to  do.   (Ueb. 
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lY.  1 3.)  The  "  nakedness  of  the  land,** 
signifies  the  parts  of  the  country 
which  lie  most  exposed  to  danger. 
(Gen.  xlii.  9 ;  Jer.  xlix.  10.)  "  Naked- 
ness "  is  also  used  for  idolatry,  and  all 
kinds  of  vice.  (Ex.  xxxii.  25 ;  2 
Chron.  xxviii.  19 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  36 ;  Rev. 
xvi.  5.) 

NAME.  A  name  among  the  He- 
brews, was  usually  given  to  the  male 
child  at  the  time  of  circumcision.  In 
many  instances,  the  names  of  children 
were  signiticant,  from  some  circumstan- 
ces in  the  birth,  or  from  some  peculia- 
rities in  the  history  of  the  family:  as 
Moab  •=zfrom.  the  father  ;  (Gen.  xix. 
37;)  Esaii=:Aairy;  (Gen.  xxv.  25;) 
Jacob  =: Am/* ca^cAer,  tupplanter;  (Gen. 
xxv.  26;)  Benoni=r«on  of  my  sorrow; 
(Gon.  xxxv.  18;)B.irjona=so/io/'7o/}a; 
(Matt.  xvi.  17;)  Bathsheba=Aiif^A/er 
of  the  oath ;  (1  Chron.  iii.  5  ;)  Moses  = 
drawn  from  the  water;  (Ex.  ii.  10;) 
Jabez=Ae  causes  pain.  (1  Chron.  iv.  9.) 
Frequently  the  name  was  compounded 
with  the  name  of  Jehovah  or  God.  has 
Joshu:)=sa/(;a^ion  of  Jehovah  ;  (Num. 
xiv.  6;  Matt.  i.  21  \)  Isaiah  =  lielp  of 
Jehovah;  (Isa.  i.  1  ;)  Lshmacl  =  whom 
God  heare/h  ;  {Cicn.  xvi.  11;)  Samuel 
=heardof  God.  (1  Sam.  i.  20.)  So 
othjr  nations  sometimes  compounded 
the  name  of  an  idul,  w'ith  that  of  a 
child; as Ethbaal  =  u;/M  Daal;{\  Kings 
xvi.  31;)  Bel8hazzar=/)r//icd  of  Del; 
(Dan.  vii.  1  ;)  B  nhada»l=50rt  or  wor- 
shipper  of  11  adad ;  (I  Kin|»8.  xv.  18  :) 
Nt-bushasbaii  =  worshipper  of  Nebo. 
(Jer.  xxxix.  13.)  Kmgs  and  princes 
sometimes  changed  the  names  of  those 
who  stood  high  in  their  f.vour,  ns  a 
token  of  <listiuction  and  honour.  (Isa. 
Ixii.  2  ;  Phd.  ii.  9  ;  Ueb.  i.  4  ;  Rev.  ii. 
17.)  Jehovah  changed  the  patriarcirs 
name  from  Abram  to  Abraham  ;  Sarai 
to  Sarah;  (Gen.  xvii.  6,  15;)  and  .Ja- 
cob to  Israel.  (Gen  xxxii.  28;  xxxv. 
10)  MoseschangcdOihea  to  Joshua; 
(Num.  xiii.  16;)  Pharaoh  chrfiiged 
Joseph  to  Ziphnath  pnaneah ;  (Gen. 
xli.  4r> ;)  the  king  of  Eg^  pt  changed 
Eliakim  to  Jehoiakim  ;  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
31 ;)  and  the  king  of  Babylon  changed 
Maitaniah  to  Zedckiah.      (2    Kings 
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xxtr.  17.)  So  also  Daniel  was  changed 
to  BeUMhaixar;  llanaiiiah  to  Shad- 
rach ;  MiAhaol  to  Me*iHach ;  and  Axa- 
riah  to  Abedne^ro.  (Diin.  u  7.)  In 
later  titles,  the  Jews  sometimes  gare 
Greek  or  Koman  names  to  their  chil- 
dren: and  occMsioniilly  the  Hebrew, 
or  Chaldce  name  was  transformed 
into  a  Gre-'k  shape;  hence  Peter  is 
called  Cephas ;  (John  i.  42 ;)  T^ihith.! 
is  culled  l)'>rcas ;  (Arts  ix.  :)(»;)  Levi 
is  called  M  itthew ;  (Mark ii.  14 ;  Mau. 
ix.  9 ;)  and  Saul  is  called  P.ial.  (Acts. 
zii).  9.)  Some  of  the  proper  names 
were  ailopted  from  the  ancient  sources 
in  the  book  of  Gunosis,  without  being 
traTi<«lated  into  llehrew;  while  others 
lo^t  their  orifrinul  form,  but  retained 
their  ancient  KiirniHcatiim.  In  ancient 
tim'.*s  aj'pellations  were  somotimea 
pivi»n  to  men,  cxprensive  of  character 
and  oflire ;  wliii'h  would  tend  to  supplant 
the  ori)nnal  T>crsonal  names.  In  this 
way.  the  Rtihhins  !snp|>ose  that  the  per- 
sonal name,  Shcm,  was  chanjred  into 
the  nP'ellation  McIchixedek  =  /?<5rA/e- 
ow.t  kinrf.  The  term  "name,"  some- 
timi's  sijrnifics  ** person'*;  it  also  de- 
norrfl  G->d  Ili-nself,  with  all  His  attri- 
bute*!* and  porfociions;  (Gen.  iv.  2G; 
Kx.  iiJ.l,'>;xx.24;  xxiii.  13;  Lct.  xxiv. 
II  ;  Ps.  XX  1.  .'>,  7;  Pro  v.  xviii.  10;) 
Chrlut,  the  ohj>ct  of  worship,  and  Ilis 
chiirnctcr,  faiih.  or  di»ctriiic.  (Matt, 
vi'.  22 ;  x.  41.  Mark  ix.  41  ;  Acts  iv. 
12:  V.  41  ;  viii.  12;  ix.  15;  xxvi.  J^j 
Phil.ii.  9— jl;  II jv.  xix.  IG ;  Isa. 
xliv.  5.) 

NAOMr=;3/e<Mfin/nMj».  The  wif.^ 
of  Elimclcch,  ami  mother-in-law  of 
Kith;  aUo  cnlled  ** Mara** = madness. 
(Ruth  i.  1—22) 

NAPIIISll=:rf//rir/iwe«;  or  iiumtfr- 
OMf.  A  son  of  r>hinui*l :  (Gen.  xxv. 
1,  15;  Chron.  i.31;)  his  descendants  are 
culh-d  "Nophish.'*(l  C»iron.  v.  19.) 

NAPIITALI  =  irr^.K////i7.  Ono  of 
the  ions  of  Jnooh,  by  Bdiiah.  KacheVs 
handmaid.  (G  n.  xxx.  7,  8.)  The 
tribe  of  Naphtnii  occupied  the  northern 

fiart  of  the  Promised  Land,  extending 
rom  the  Lake  of  Gcnnesaret,  and  the 
border  of  Zebulun,  to  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan.    (Josh.  xix.  32—39 ;  xxi. 
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M;  J«dg; IT.  10 ;  T.  18 ;  tLIS;  vOL 
28 ;  Kan.  xiv. 8 s  nvLSO.)  U  tVi 
dlitriet,elioriaM  ''thakiidoffKaplh 
thelim/*  the  tertiU  regkm  off  «m« 
Galilee  wusitBAtad.  (lM.lx.l;lUlt. 
IT.  18*16.)  ••Moast  Nepbiali»*iRf 
perly  deaignaled  the  higfataadt  la  thi 
northern  portion  off  th«  tribe.  (JeiL 
XX.  7.)  Thia  tribe  wm  peedMf 
blessed ;  (Dent,  zzxiil.  88 ;)  mi  tht 
benediction  off  Jacob  wee  |ne|iketic 
of  the  increaee,  power,  ead  pna^tri^ 
of  the  family.    (Gen.  xliz.  8L) 

NAPU'TUHIAC  ctodbr^tffe. 
The  deseendaota  of  a  toil  of  Miinia» 
an  E}orptian  peodle,  direlUa|t  pro* 
bahljr  on  the  Red  Sea.  (Qen.  z.  IS; 
I  Chron.  1.  11)  SomeeappoMtlat 
the  Nipkaiatf  of  the  EnrptUa  Moai- 
menu  were  a  Libvaa  natioa.  Ochan 
hold  that  the  people  off  ifcroe,  aa  Scko- 
pian  cit  J,  abonndiag  ia  tplendid  nitf 
of  pyramids  and  teniplai,  were  tbi 
Naphtuhim. 

NAI'KIN.— See  HAVDKsaciniF. 

NARCISSUS  =  a  Jhwer,  or  tk 
dnffoilU.  A  man  at  Rome,  in  vbois 
household  were  some  Christians  whom 
Paul  salutes.  (Rom.  xri.  1 1.)  Soma 
suppose  that  he  was  the  froedman  sad 
favourite  of  the  emperor  C.'audius. 

NAUD.— See  Spikexard. 

NAT«AN=ifiye«.    1.- A  prophet,  to 
whom  David  first  intimated  his  design 
to  build  the  temple.    (2  Sam.  vii.  1— 
13.)      Nathan   delirered    the  Dirioe 
message  to  David,  in  the  matter  of 
Uriah,   under  a  significant  allegorf- 
(2  Sam.  xii.  1-15.)    Nathan  is  tsp- 
piised  to  have  been  the  preceptor  of 
Solomon.    (1  Kings  it.  6.)    He  wrots 
annals  off  the  times  of  David,  aad  of 
Solomon,  which  are  probablr  inco^ 
porated  in  the  other  historicai  booki* 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  29  ;  2  Chron.  ix.  89.) 
2.    A  son  of  D.irid,  ffrom  whom  tbo 
Evancelist  Lnke    haa   reckoned  tb6 
genealofTjT    of    liarj,   the  mother  of 
Jesus.    (2  Sam.  v.  14;  1   Chron.  xiv. 
4;  Lnke  iii.  31.)    In  1  Chron.  iii.  5i 
Nat h  in  is  said  to  have  been  **  the  fee 
of  David,  br  Batheheba.**    Bat,  as  in 
the  other  passages  cited,  he  is  notcallrd 
the  son  of  Bathsbebj,  he  was  not  in- 
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Mr  the  son  of  David  by  another 
(Zech.  xii.  12.)  3.  The  father 
aL  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  86 ;  1  Chron. 
).)  4.  A  descendant  of  Jadah.  (1 
n.  ii.  36.)    6.  One  who  retamed 

the  exile.  (Ezra  viii.  16.)    6.  A 
sndant  of  Barii.    (Ezra  x.  39.) 
kTHANAt:L=^RV!«  of  God.    A 
pie  of  Chrint,  supposedf  to  be  the 

person  as  the  apostle  "  Bartholo- 
"  evidently  a  surname,  signifying 
o/"  Tholmai.     He  is   called   *'an 
lite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no 
.•*    (John  i.  46—50;  xxi.  2.) 
VTHAN-MELECH  =  appointed 
B  king.    A  court  officer  of  Josiah. 
infrs  xxiii.  11.) 
VTION.— See  Gbnttlks. 
ITIONS,    DISPERSION     OF. 
;  all  tho  families  of  man  descended 

the  first  human  pair,  and  were 
egrees — after  the  confusion  of  the 
d-bnildcrs,  and  the  division  of 
earth  in  the  days  of  Peleg— dis- 

ADAM  created  about  4004 

I 


persed  over  the  several  countries  of 
the  earth,  are  facts  declared  by  the 
sacred  writers.  (Gen.  xi.  9;  x.  25.) 
That  the  several  nations  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam,  is  clearly  stated 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  8 : 

When  the  Most  Hlgh--«pportIoninfc  nation*— i 

In  His  disparslng  the  soad  of  AiUm, 

He  flxei  bDonlarles  lo  ths  peoples. 

Until  the  nomeratioa  of  the  soxia  of  Israel. 

The  same  statement  is  made  in  Acts 
xvii.  2d :  ''  G.>d  hath  made  of  one 
blood,  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  hath 
determined  the  times  before  appointed 
and  the  bounds  of  their  htilmation." 
The  object  of  M  ifies,  in  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  (xenesis  was  to  furnish,  from  the 
ancient  documents  which  had  descend- 
ed to  his  time,  a  brief,  but  authentic 
genealogical  table  uf  the  descendants 
of  Adam,  in  the  line  of  Seih,  unto  the 
time  of  the  Flood,  in^the  days  of  Noah 
and  his  sons. 

B.C. ;  he  lived  930  years. 


I 


Cain.        Abel. 


Setb,  lived  912  years. 

I 
Methuselah,  lived  969  years. 

I 

Noah,  lived  950  years. 


Japheth.        Soem.        Ham. 


I 


bo,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
>bject  of  the  sacred  historian  was 
ruish  a  brief  but  authentic  record 
e  principal  nations  of  the  earth, 
ur  emigrations  from  the  common 
"e  of  residence,  after  the  Flood. 
le  form  of  a  genealogical  tabic,  or 
of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  it 
iins  a  view  of  the  pedigree  of 
ns  in  the  time  of  Moses,  in  the 
known  world.  As  such,  it  is  a 
d  of  inestimable  value,  being  the 
ancient  ethnographic  document 
!i  we  possess.  ■  The  names  of  i/i- 
tfo/s  are,  for  the  most  part,  al^o 
ts  of  the  nations  dcs<y;ndcd  from 
Undoubtedly,    some    of    the 


originally  called,  have  become  so  alter- 
ed by  time,  or  so  distorted  in  being 
transferred  into  other  tongnes,  as  to 
make  it  difficult  for  us  now,  to  trace 
theirrelation  to  those  here  given.  And 
many  other  nations  have  been  since 
formed  by  the  union  or  division  of 
some  of  those  enumerated.  Still,  the 
results  of  recent  ethnographical  re- 
searches have  shown,  that  nearly  all 
the  leading  nations  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  can  be  distinctly  traced 
up  to  their  patriarchal  progenitors 
recited  in  this  venerable  chart.    The 


assertion   of  some    critics,    that    the 
genealogical  table,   recorded  in  Gen. 

-    ^,    X.,  cannot  be  from  Moses ;  since  such 

A,  by  which  tribes  or  nations  were  '  an  extended  knowledge  of  nations  lies 
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>  ••:.  t:  -  r'T  T.-i- .  : ..  ibfr.r  !.r«  in 
"7      '  . 


1  « 


t  rt :  ii^^  f ' "  ■  '"'■  T  f  f  »  m  -'"  IK   aad  I      XEAPOLIS^aev  cffy.    A  city  And 
F.-.-: :  ■  '    *  '   ~  r  r  ::  i  «  :^  ■'  f    •'--    Ter-  !  i»ort  of  M«ce«ionU.    The  city  ii  bniit 

i  on  a  rockr  promoat&ry,  which  jatsou 
frnm  the  coa»t  of  KoamelU  ioto  thtt 
.£  jean.  The  spacioas  harbour  lid  oa 
ihe  vest.  The  andeoK  raioi  are  for 
csiensire.  Here  Paul  and  bit  umci- 
L~ke  i.  j  atet  landed  in  Earope,  on  their  pro- 
'kV:  f*  :;.*  T*m.'*j  of  the  '  fr^ess  to  the  vest,  as  heraldi  of  Um 
r.»^  Vs.;  :\  r.-.  :*f  V..ti-.:e  pr*-  iT  *$pi'l.  (A(?is  xvi.  11.)  This  place  ii 
#r  -i'i:':  •:■■  -?i  .2,-.:r.  and  wa»  !  novcalled  A'ara/d,  andhtsnpopalatioa 
rr  ;  i^fi  :~  :.  :  >  ^:«.  A::*  xvii:.  I  of  five  or  fix  thousand.  The  late  3li- 
*>  '  Ir  f:-:f  .  >*f.:..-^j>!i.  :•!::-: r  i-re-  <  hammed  Alv  vai  bom  at  Karal!i;aQd 
f."  »  b;TJLrr.r  7>^-:  a-  :?  ;b*  Vv-^r.  br  |  here  he  fouaded  a  handsome  Mulls 
*:.fc-r.:  :r.c  f\::*«  ::  ih*  .-.ftr.np*.  '■  cVilr^  and  endo^ved  ii  at  a  cost  of 
I  A^:f  v\.  i;.  ii  Fr:-z  N^x.  li.  '  at^^nt  £15  OH),  in  which  300  studeati 
^  :  £.  .-•r:.->f  ::.a;  :;tt&*»  n.j^hi  nn-  are  taa^h:  and  supported  wiihoul  ex< 
cf-^fckf  :r.e  v.w  .:  *  t- •-*:..  a  ti"»  Je-  [  periw  to  ihemselres. 
y.-**r.  A-i  i:..f  Ni-rar.:*  :r.«:ia- 
ti>."  r .  \:r  ii  -..i^.;^.  «  i.*  als.-  ^.f  a  rtri.-ilr 
!.«.■*,  •  :  :'.  t.~4.- ■. -.  I:  r.T.f  >:? i  of  hi^lv 
^  ."  TT ;  r..    «  " .-  w  rre  =T.Tr  a-r.-ei.   ci:her 


»i:o  were 


'  NEAKIAH  =a  yoafJI  o/  Jthotii. 
1.  A  descendant  «if  t<iimeon.  (1  CbroiL 
XT.  42.)  2.  A  fcon  of  Shemaiah.  (1 
Chr  n.  iii.  22.  23.) 

NEBAI  =  fruit'hearrr.     One  who 


fcalfsi  the  coven  am,     (Xeh.  jc  19.) 
XEBAlOTU=A<i /A/t.    The  eldeit 


^«  —    ^    ^«  ■■»..    ■        ^■•»^^« 

p» ■ ,'  .:; r  r  :/..•:  r  *. . f .  T "  of  feir.il: * 
*."-<.:  -A\--  ;• :  ,r  tt  :r.>r*.  i.  r  ihe  c.«n-  son  of  Ishindel.  (I  Ciiron.  i.  2J.)  U 
s:■-.:..^-.  .:  ::f  ^ri.r:■T.  tarfr.  in  ih?  Gen.  rxr.  13;  xxvJiL9;  xxxri.  S.  be 
1--.  :•;••.  a...  *'ri  .v,  ,l-x.  xxx»..i.  S.  '  f  called  **  Neh  ij  ith."  In  Isa.  U.  7, 
<».  "  :jiv  i  ;i  w^...  4;  I-a.  ::i-  2.^.^  Nibaioth  occurs  as  the  name  of  hif 
1:  r  «  •,  ■<:  •■.:::■*-..  JirhTT.h.  in  ac-  ;  »:cecenJavXi5,  a  powerfnl  people,  wfco 
c  ■.;&  vV  »::r.  r.  *  v.-w,  j-*l  .'a:ei  hi*  '  t^arlr  $up}ilanted  the  Kdomites  in ih» 
*.:..: 4:":: r  ::  i.-*  ir?  L.'-ri.  ^.l-ir.  x\  s^-nthern  ponion  of  their  posiie«sioni; 
r     -i.'\'    A-.-.  <:-.■*- r  t-e  rr;*..*  c'lnii^s    t'i:>k  x  heir  chief  citr.Petra,  and  spret^^ 

t*"   'T       **   ."  ■■  •*    •■•  '^      •  • 


.:  .*  r.  ."^nio:  ei  iJiat 
"u^^rrrr.   »i...:h  a«- 


.* '%'  ^     .• 


:hen^s.'lves  over  the  whole  desert  of 

.\iaMa,   from   the   Euphrates  to  the 

I.  c  .*•    ■   "  .1:  :"■..•»  jatecf  ibe  '  Sorders.«'f  Pale«iinc    and   finallr  n 

:2        Tr,:<     T^e  EUntic  Gjlf  of  theKiJSea.    The 

'  Nabathcans  were  rich  in  flxks  ani 

'  h;nis :  and  lived  by  traffic  and  plundtf* 

vl  Mir.v.  2"».^ 

NEB  A  Jl  )Tfl.— See  Xebaioto. 

'      NEB  AL1.AT.  =/./>- Aii/df«.     A 

:o4-n   in   Benjamin:  (Neh.   xi.   34;) 


$i 

f.-iVrr-ACJc.' 

Ibe  ar.,-;cni  E;x: ::  :.«.  i»:  'hcse  h.^;i* 
x*  »^ •  V  0  n .  .V  >o  :^  K :  r,j  s .1 T < .  ■  ■  T  r. :  y  cam e 
*:a-lv  10  t.'C  l.ii:::::.*  li  :  .  vv.  anJ 
to  >:iMr  ibe  wo:..*  v:  ::.;  1: «.         So  in 

lufor  i:!nc*.ti  5<5..v:  rf  .V'.-.r.:  •Sh?  Je-  ;  pcrbap«f.esainea»  lieU  AVMci,! 
isirio.i  n,"«t  from  i:*o  T.".^;  io.  b:-.:  served  fonr  Miiles  north-ensx  of  Lvdda. 
U . 'd  w  n h  r'.i* ; .' k  j.e  :i  ■•  i  " t  ■-.  ,  ■  .«  r. ■  irh x  '  N  E B A T  =  U  hJdiag,  *Tlic  f stheT 
a».i  ,MV.'*  vl-"*^*" ''i- •*":  »  ii:v.  r.~^^  i  of  k:n)l  .lerohiMm.  (I  Kinjs.  xi.  S-i.) 
N  K  .V  H  —  :»,^ r ,  j:  .  }»e  r ; . ,1  r >  ^ .:  • ;  • .:  :  ;r.  i  1 .  N  E  BO  =  prophet.  A n  A»*Tnai 
A  pKioo  in  Z;*J'i:hin.  ^il.i>?^  x.x.  i;^.^  ;  i  :ol.  suipose-i'to  he  the  srmb.»J  of  tl* 
l:s  sue  WAX  ha\o  bci^n  .<%i  iSe  village  '  pl-in-.-t  Mtrrury.  uhich  the  AwrriiOl 
c  tiled  ,-lj»i,  thrive  xuii**  norih-w«t  oi  I  and  Cnaldeau«*v-n- shipped  a.«tbe'*vles- 
N.ii;»r»th;  or  ,-»s  o:!iors  <:ip-o.«o  at  <  xial  j^r^-iV  i«r  ihtc  prtter  **i  xhe  l);*iB4 
/i^/r //.iincti  about  ten  miles  norihof  I  w:lL  (Isi.  xlv.  l.)  This  idul  pro* 
^•»*-*>vth.  1  bal.lv  corrcSi'OuUtid   with   the  Eaf 


NEB 


NEB 


'^-r\ 


loth,  the  Greek  Hermes,  and 
tin  Mercury.  The  worship 
paid  io  Nebo  is  attested 
by  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  this  name  on 
the  ancient  As-syrtan 
monuments ;  also  by 
the  proper  names  of 
which  itdfu,  Nabo,  and 
NeffOt  form  a  part,  as 
A^e6iichadnezzar,  Ne- 
6ttzaradan,  and  Abed- 
nego.  In  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a 
statue  of  Nebo,brought 
from  Nimrud-of  which 
we  give  a  copy — with  a 
cuneiform  inscription 
of  twelve  lines  across 
the  front,  statinjir  that 
it  was  dedicated  to 
Phalukka-Ful  king 
fria,  and  to  his  lady  Sammur- 
Semiramis,  queen  of  the  palace. 
E30=pTonunent,  projection.  A 
iin  on  the  coutiiies  of  Moab. 
xxxii.  49;  xxxiv.  I ;  xxxiii.  47.) 
)untain  from  which  the  Hebrew 
or  was  permitted  to  behold  the 
f  Promise,  and  where  he  yielded 
ghost,  has  yet  scarcely  been 
led.  Neither  Jebtl  elJUadrr: 
iG.ltad,'*  one  of  the  high  points 
eastern  mountauis;  nor  Jebel 
r.  a  high  mountain  south  of  the 
HiiMn,  can  be  said  to  answer  to 
lition  and  character  of  Mv)unt 
Among  the  mountains  of  tliis 
seen  by  the  Pdlesriiie  Explora- 
ny  in  18G7,  was  Nebbeh^  pro- 
he  traditional  *' Nebo"  -  4000 
)ve  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
no  one  of  these  mountains 
to  project  particularly  west- 
0  as  to  command  a  wi  lely  ex- 
view,  it  may  be  that  the  sight 
"goo  .ly  Land,"  with  which 
vas  favoured  from  the  summit 
I,  though  real,  was  truly  supcr- 
8.  A  town  of  the  Gadites  ; 
labited  by  a  Reubenite  family, 
irobably  situated  three  or  four 
rest  of  Ueshbon,  where  are 
f  ancient  ruins.  (Num.  xxxii. 
631 


BtSb;  I  Chron.  v.  8;  Isa.  xv;  2;  Jer. 
xlviii.  1.}  4.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  Probably  the  small  village 
Beit  Nubahf  in  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
about  twelve  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of 
Jerusalem.  TEzra  ii.  29;  Neh.  vii.d3.) 

5.  One  whose  suns  had  taken  strange 
wives.     (Ezra.  x.  43.) 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR  =  iVe6o  is 
the  protector  against  misfortune.  The 
Chaldean  monarch  of  Babylon,  by 
whom  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  con- 
quered, and  the  Hebrews  led  into 
their  seventy  years  captivity.  (Si  Kings 
xxiv.  1,  10;  XXV.  22;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 

6,  7,  10,  13,  17;  Dun.  \.  1,  18;  ii.  I,  28, 
46;  ill.  1,  4;  Est.  ii.  G;  Ezra.  ii.  1.) 
The  name  is  also  written  *'  Nebuchad- 
rezzar," (Jer.  xxxix.  1, 11;  xliii.  10; 
xlix.  23;  Ezek.  xxix.  18.)  In  the 
Septnagint  it  is  written  "Mabuchodo- 
nosor."  This  name — Nabukudariutzur 
— repeatedly  occurs  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  and  on  the  bricks  belong- 
ing to  dififerent  ancient  towns  in  Baby- 
lonia. In  the  Persian  cuneiform  it  is 
written  Nabukudrachara,  This  mon- 
arch was  the  son  qnd  successor  of 
Nubopolassar,  governor  of  Babylon, 
under  the  Assyrian  monarch ;  who  had 
disunited  Babylonia,  and  about  B.c. 
606,  in  conjunction  with  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media,  ov(>rthrown  the  Assy- 
rian empire ;  and  bee  ime  the  Jirat 
Chaldean  monarch  of  Babylon.  Id 
about  two  years  after  the  overthrow 
oCNineveh,Ncbuchadnezzarsucceeded 
his  father.  Hence  theirs/  year  of  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  partly  in 
the  Mirrfand  partly  in  ihe/ourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  (Jer.  xxv. 
1;  xlvi.  2;  Dan.  i.  11.)  The  short, 
but  brilliant,  and,  for  a  time,  all  sub- 
duing Babylonian  monarchy,  like  Na- 
poleon's empire,  seems  to  have  bcea 
created  by  the  military  genius,  activity, 
and  resolution  of  Nebuchadm-zzar; 
who  was  elevated  to  execute  the  Di- 
vine purposes  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  surrounding  nations.  Hence  he 
is  called  by  Jehovah,  "my  servant;** 
(Jer.  xxv.  9;  xxvii.  6—8;  xliii.  10;) 
and  Babylon  is  called  "my  batiit-axe 
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nnd  weapons  of  war;'*  (Jcr.  1.  20;) 
and  from  ita  sudden  and  overpowering 
operations,  the  "hunimcr  of  the  whole 
eftrtii."  (Jer.  1.  23)  Tharaoh  Necho, 
kinn  of  K^vpt,  having  suhjiigtited  the 
Uehrows,  and  seeniing  inclinud  to  cx- 
tcntl  his  conquests  to  tho  Euphrates, 
Nfhuchadiiczziir  not  only  clieckcd  his 
advance  hut  also  rc-9uhJL>ctcd  Jeru- 
salem. (J  Kincs  xxiii.  2\};  2  Chnm. 
NXXV-.  20;  2  Kiii(;s  xxiv.  1;  2  Chnm. 
xxxvi.O.)  In  the  rei-rn  of  Jehouichin, 
N  .hiu-haiinezzur  .ip.iin  invaded  J udea; 
(J  IvMiirsxxiv.  10— IG;  2Chron.  xxxvi. 
0  — 10;)  and  n^^ain,  when  the  Ilehrews 
attciiipied  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  in 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah.  NehuchadnoKzar  captured  Jcrn- 
satiMu,  an<l  completed  the  sul>jugution 
of  the  llehrews.  (2  Kings  xx%.  1-2; 
2  Cliron.  xxxvi.  1 — 32.)  Nebuchad- 
ne/z  ir  also  carried  his  conquests  into 
Aral>i:i  and  Syria,  (Jer.  xlix.  9 — 11;) 
nnd  after  u  siege  of  thirteen  years,  re- 
ducrcd  the  celebrated  Tyre.  (E/.ek 
xxvi.  7;  xxvii.  1 — 3G;  xxix.  18 — 19.) 
lie  next  proceeded  to  l''gypt.  now  di*- 
trac-tcd  by  intern.il  commoiiuiiii,  and 
d.tva.xtatt'd  or  made  hiinseif  master  ot 
the  whole  country  from  Migdol  to 
Svoiie.  (Jor.  xliii.  10,  12;  xliv.  3; 
Ez  k.  XXIX.  10;  xxx.  C— 11)  )  lie  alsn 
CMrnded  tlie  commerce  ot  U  ibvlon, 
which  tliuiu'c  became  '*  a  land  of  rraf- 
fic,  and  a  ciiy  of  merchiints."  (K/.i'k. 
x\ii.  4.)  JK-.rosus  also  dvsctilMS  Xo- 
iMuli.uinc/.z  ir  us  conqm-ring  E^\pt, 
Svria,  I'hcnicia,  and  Ar.ibia;  and 
nftrrivards  erecting  a  sfdciidid  p:i1aee. 
A<«Nebuciiailn('Zzar.  in  hi;)  expeditions 
had  cnrichtMl  himself  wirh  the  R|)od  <>f 
his  enemies,  he  employed  his  wealth 
in  bniliing  cities  antl  temples,  und  in 
rebnil'iiiig  and  otherwise  adding  to  the 
fipl(Midour  of  B.ibylon.  Frt)m  the  in- 
scriptions we  learn  that  he  rebuilt  the 
splendid  temple,  the  ruin  of  which  is 
called  BirsNimrud.  In  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
the  dream  of  the  statue,  consisting  of 
four    different   metals,    which    left    a 

Erofonnd  impression  upon   his  mind. 
Uniel,  who   was   found   sujierior   in 
wisdom   tn   the  Chaldean  mugi,  wus 
532 


enabled  not  only  to  interpret^  but  t^ 
reveal  the  dream,  the  Te  j  sabject  of 
which  the  monarch  had  forgottoi. 
(Dan.  ii.  1 — 45.)  The  image  was  ijift- 
bolical  of  four  kingdoma--the  Baby- 
lonian, the  Medo-Penian,  that  of 
Alexander,  and  that  of  AlczAider'* 
succcnort — the  tame  which  are  de> 
scribed  under  different  imagery,  in 
Dan.  Tii.  27;  which  were  socoMded  bf 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  Daniel  vii 
elevated  to  be  first  minister  of  stsia 
(D.in.  ii.  1—49.)  Afterwards  Neb^ 
chadnezx-ir  erected  a  golden  stttoeiB 
the  plain  of  Dura,  inclading  the 
pedesul,  GJ  cabiu==105  feet  high;  sad 
G  cubits  =104  feet  wide;  and  for  re- 
fusing to  worship  the  itatoe,  Dsni^ri 
three  friends  were  thrown  into  s  bom* 
ing  furnace,  but  were  miracalotulr 
preserved.  (Dan.  iiL  1 — 8.)  Dania 
himself  may  have  been  abient  fros 
Hab\  Ion,  at  the  time  the  statae  wai 
crec'tod.  The  Chaldean  monarch,  ia 
another  dream,  was  forwarned  of  the 
consequences  of  his  excessive  pride; 
this  dream  also  Daniel  nnflinrhinclj 
interpreted.  (Dan.  iv.  1—27.)  T*c1to 
Uionths  after  this  dream,  while  walk- 
ing in  his  palace,  and  gloryinc  in  his 
magnificent  works,  the  king's  pride 
was  sud<lcnly  humbled  by  the  visita- 
tion of  God's  hand.  His  nerves  vers 
instantly  shattered,  and  hS  fell  iitos 
state  of  delirium  or  madness — pro- 
bably a  spjcies  of  hypochondriacal 
monomaiiia,  in  which  he  fancied  him- 
self changed  into  an  animal,  whoso 
iiabits  he  a<Iopted — in  which  he  con- 
tinued ^*till  seven  tiroes  had  pa^^vd 
over  him."  (Dan.  iv.  28—37.)  Tho 
inscription  on  the  Black  Stone,  broncht 
from  Babylon,  known  as  the  Standard 
Inscription,  which  we  examined  wheft 
it  was  in  the  East  India  Hon  e,  fie- 
scribing  the  various  architrcruralworki 
of  Nc  >uchadnezzar,  at  Babylon  and 
Bor.  ip.>.i,  breaking  off  abruptly,  de- 
nounces the  Chitldcan  astroK>;£crs,  and 
states  that  the  king's  heart  was  har- 
dened against  them;  he  would  g<sQk 
no  benefactions  for  religious  pnrpofOS. 
The  king's  record  of  his  m^n  inaciioA 
is  thus  translated  by  Sir  H.  Rawlmtoor 
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"F<mr  yean?  [perhaps  seven]. ..the 
Kit  of  my  kingdona  in  the  city.. .which 
».did  not  rejoice  my  heart.  In  all  my 
dominions  I  did  not  build  a  high  place 
of  power;  the  precious  treasures  of 
■y  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  up.  In 
BftbTlon,  buildings  for  myself  and  for 
tile  honoar  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not 
liy  oat.  In  the  worship  of  Merodach 
By  lord,  the  joy  of  ray  heart?,  in 
BabjloQ  the  city  of  his  sovereignity 
•pd  the  seat  of  my  empire,  I  did  not 
iiDg  his  praises?,  and  I  did  not  furnish 
kif  altars  (with  viciims,)  nor  did  I 
dear  out  the  canals."  Other  negative 
dames  follow.  As  the  cause  of  the 
•upension  of  religious  worship  and  of 
^orks  of  utility,  is  stated  in  the  In- 
iniption  in  phrases  of  such  obscurity, 
VQtil  a  better  explanation  is  ofifered,  it 
CAonut  but  be  regarded,  as  at  least 
lu^ly  probable,  that  the  passage  con- 
twos  the  royal  version  of  the  story 
^th  which  Daniel  concludes  his  notice 
of  the  great  Chaldean  monarch.  From 
^cuneiform  inscriptions,  it  appears 
^W  the  insanity  with  which  Nebu- 
diadnezzar  was  afflicted,  happened 
tfterall  his  military  expeditions,  and 
^ter  he  had  enlarged  and  adorned 
^•bylon.  After  his  recovery,  Nebu- 
dttdnezzar  announced,  in  the  form  of 
*n>yal  proclamation,  and  consequently 
^  pablic  documents,  that  he  had  re- 
amed the  reins  of  government.  He 
dso  referred  to  the  sig.')s  and  wonders 
^*t  the  Most  High  God  had  wrought 
towards  him:  "Now  I,  Nebuchadnez- 
^5*  praise  and  extol  and  honour  the 
^•i*  of  heaven,  all  whose  works  are 
^f^  and  His  ways  judgment:  and 
^^Qte  that  walk  in  pride  He  is  able  to 
duse."  (Dan.  iv.  3,  37.)  Nebuchad- 
^^tttar  probably  reigned  two  or  three 
T^tn  after  his  recovery.  He  died  in 
^  fony- third  year  of  his  reign,  about 

KEBUCHADREZZAR.— See  Ne- 
^Ocradnezzar. 

NEB  us  HA  SB  AN  =  <j/i»eren/  of 
^e6o.  A  Babylonian  officer  sent  to 
take  Jeremiah  oat  of  prison.  (Jer. 
lUKXix.  13.) 

KEBUZABADAN  =  prince 
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favoured  by  Nebo,  Nebuchadnezzar's 
general,  who  effected  the  ruin  of 
Jerusalem.  (2  Kings  xxv.  8 ;  Jer. 
xxxix.9— 13;  xl.l;  lii.  12, 15,  16,26.) 
NECHO=Me  striker?  A  king  of 
Egypt,  son  of  Psammetichus.  He  was 
the  sixth  king  in  the  twenty-sixth 
dynasty,  and  was  called  Necho  the 
Second,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
grandfather  of  the  like  name.  Ma- 
tietho  says  he  reigned  six,  but  He- 
rodotus says  sixteen  years.  His  name 
occurs  in  iiierugiyphics,  and  reads, 


The  expeditions  of  Pharoah  Necho 
mentioned  in  sacred  history,  are  also 
noticed  by  profane  writers.  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  29 — 35  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20 
xxxvi.4  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2  )  Necho  partly 
executed  the  scheme  of  a  canal,  which 
was  to  unite  the  Nile  and  the  Bed 
Sea,  the  course  of  which  is  still  weU 
marked,  and  traceable  for  several 
leagues.  He  had  a  fleet  on  the  Me- 
diterranean  and  Red  Seas  ;  and  under 
his  orders,  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  is  supposed  to  have  been  first 
effected.  The  Phenician  sailors,  en- 
gaged by  Necho,  passed  down  the  Red 
Sea,  navigated  the  Southern  Ocean, 
and  came  round  through  the  pillars  of 
Hercules — the  straits  of  Gibraltar — 
into  the  North  Sea,  i.e.,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  so  returned  to  Egypt.  In 
this  voyage  it  was  stated  that  **they  had 
the  sun  on  their  right  hand."  Modern 
readers  know,  that  if  they  passed  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  sun  when 
rising  must  have  been  on  their  right 
hand.  (Herod,  iv.  42.)  Thus,  with- 
out compass  or  chart,  it  appears  that 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  passed 
about  2,100  years  before  it  was  disco- 
vered by  Diaz,  in  1487,  or  doubled  by 
Vasco  de  Gama,  in  1497.  Necho,  fear- 
ing lest  the  growing  power  of  the 
Babylonians  should  endanger  the  ter- 
ritories acquired  by  the  Egyptians  in 
Asia,  determined  to  check  their  pro- 
gress ;  and  with  a  powerful  army,  he 
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advancc'l  towards  Carchcmesh,  on  the 
Euphratc!*.  lie  passed  through  the 
poRsessiont  of  the  king  of  Judah. 
Josiah  heing  a  tributary  to  the  king 
of  Babylon,  |>rep>«red  to  resiat  the  pro- 
gress of  N-'cho.  The  battle  was  fought 
at  Msgiddo,  and  Josiah  lost  his  life. 
(Herod,  ii.  Ia9.)  Necho  then  advanced 
upon  Ciirchcmish  ;  and,  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  ChHldeans,  he  put  the  land 
of  Judah  under  a  heavy  tribute,  sent 
Jehoahriz  into  Egypt,  and  made  Je- 
hoiakitn  king.  Shortly  afterwards 
Nccho*s  army  was  completely  routed 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  Egrp- 
tians  lost  all  the  territory  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Syria.  Necho  does  not  appear  to 
have  long  survived  this  defeat. 

NECK.  Putting  the  feet  on  the 
neck  has  abvays  been  considered,  io 
the  Eu^t,  a  favourite  way  of  triumph- 
ing over  a  fallen  foe.  In  the  nuroeroiu 
battle -scenes  depicted  on  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Egypt,  we  see  the 
Egyptian  monarchs  frequently  repre- 
sented treading  on  the  necks  of  their 
enemies ;  and  a  similar  practice  ob- 
tained among  the  Hebrews.  (Josh. 
X.  24  ;  2  Sim.  xxii.  41.) 

NECUOMANCEIi.— See    Divixa- 

TXON. 

NEDABIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  im- 
pels.  A  dcpcendant  of  David.  (1 
Chron.  iii.  18.) 

NEEDLE.  That  the  females  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria  excelled  in  various 
kinds  of  needle  work,  is  evident  from 
the  ancient  monuments.  And  the  He- 
brew females  also  acquired  cn^eat  per- 
fection in  the  use  of  the  needle,  as  they 
embroidered  the  sacerdotal  robes  and 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle.  (Ex.  xxviii. 
39  ;  xxvi.  86  ;  Judg.  v.  80  ;  Matt.  xix. 
S4.)  In  the  British  Museum  may  be 
seen  ancient  Egyptian  needles  for 
sewing,  made  of  bronze,  three  inches 
to  three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length; 
there  are  likewise  some  npindles  and 
knitting-needles  made  of  wood,  nine 
inches  to  nine  inches  and  a  half  in 
length ;  and  nUo  some  skeins  of  thread, 
a  portion  of  which  is  dyed  of  a  reddish 
colour. 
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NEEDLEWORK.— See     Embmi — 

DBRT. 

NEOINAH.— See  NBonrora. 

N£QlK0TH=itr»9etf  taslisiifr 
This  Hebrew  word  oceart  in  the  ihlwm 
of  Psalms  {▼.,  Ti ,  Ut.,  \r^  Ixi,  Iznu* 
luvi.,  and  in  Hab.  iii.  19 ;  and  iefi- 
cafes  that  the  words  were  to  be 
with  the  aeoompaniment  of 
instruments.     ^^ 

NEHELAHITB.— See  BnMAUA 

NEHEMIAH  =  amforitd  rf  Ji- 
hovaJL     1.    A  Jew  of  distieguiihW 
piety  and  seal,  bom  during  the  Exile; 
but  bis  family  and  tribe  are  T«ot  knowk 
Raised  to  the  distinguished  eftee  of 
cup  bearer  to  the  Persian  moesitK 
N  ehem  iah  forgot  not  h  isdesolated  eoa» 
try,  but  used  his  in  Aaence  with  thekii§ 
and  was  commissioned,  at  his  own  i^ 
quest,  to  visit  Jemsalem,  and  rebtnld 
the  city ;  which  he  accomplished  se- 
der the  roost  perplexing  difllealKieL 
The  20th  year  of  Artaxerxes,  what 
Nehemiah  went  to  Jemsalem,  Is  na* 
ally  fixed  in  bx.  444;   otheis,  with 
some  degree  gf  probability,  fix  it  ib 
B.C.454.  (Neh.i.  1 ;  viL  2.)  Neheniak 
was  made  tirshatka  =  '^govemoi^  of 
Judea,  under  Artaxerxes  LongimsBOi. 
(Neb.  viii.  9  ;  x.  1;  xii.  26.)  He  if  alio 
called  the  pehhak,  whence  the  modert 
pasha^  a  governor  of  a  province.  (Keh. 
xii.  26.)    Nehemiah  administered  tbs 
government  of  Jerusalem  twelve  yesit; 
(Neh.  V.  U— 19;)  and  then  retarsei 
to  the  Persian  court,  where  he  remained 
"certain  days.'*   (Neh.  xiiu  6.)  Afttf 
5:ome  nine  or  ten  years,  he  retnmed  to 
Jerusalem,  as  governor,  the  seeoel 
time;  and  corrected  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  in  during  his  absence.  (Keh. 
xiii.  7-^1 ;  MaLu.  19—17;  ui.  6-11) 
He  remained  in  power  till  the  reito^ 
ation  of  affairs  in  Jerusalem,  probably 
about  ten  years ;  and  died  at  an  ar 
vanced  age,    probably    in    that  dtT> 
The  book  of  Nehemiah  may  be  regar^' 
ed  as  a  continuation  or  supplement  u> 
to  the  book  of  Ezra.    As  the  two  books 
contain  the  history  of  the  Jewish  eoo- 
monwealth,  after  the  Bxile,  they  sie 
closely  connected  with  the  end  of  the 
second  book  of  Chronidee.    The  book 
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-«f  NehemUh  follows  the  register  of  the 
lumes,  as  given  bj  Ezra,  of  those  who 
Cine  up  with  the  first  colony  to  Je- 
nu&lem ;  bat  between  the  two  there 
.  tre  lome  diacrepancies  as  to  nambers 
iBd  uames,  which  are  evidently  the 
Bisukes  of  transcribers  in  times  long 
|Miterior  to  theori^inal  writers.  (Ezra 
li.  1-64  ;  Neh.  vii.  6—65.)  The  book 
pf  Nehemiah  contains  a  narative  of 
transactions,  in  which  Nehemiah  bore 
t  principal  part,  relative  to  the  re- 
ading of  Jerusalem,  and  the  reform 
9i  the  people ;  and  embraces  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  from  about  b.c.  444 
•~41:j,  or  perhaps  b.  c.  454 — 42;}, 
War  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Danus 
mhos.  The  book  appears  to  have 
^n  irritten  by  Nehemiah ;  though 
tke  sequel,  containing  the  genealogy 
^  the  high  priests,  nearly  to  the  time 
^  Alexander  the  Great,  is  evidently 
^iViB  a  later  hand.  (Neh.  xii.  10,  II, 
^.)  2.  One  who  returned  fron^  the 
«ile.  (Ezra  ii.  2  ;  Neh.  vii.  7.)  3. 
the  son  of  Azbuk  .(Neh.  iii.  16.; 

NEHILOTH  ==  per/orated.  This 
"jwd,  denoting  a  pipe  or  Jluiej  occurs 
n  the  title  of  Ps.  v.,  and  may  signify, 
'^  the  voice  was  to  be  accompanied 
*uh  sach  instruments. 

l^EHUM.— See  Rehdm. 

KEilUsaTA=cc;/>/>er.  The  mother 
•"kiojf  Jehoiachin.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8.) 

l«EHUSHTAN'=a  piece  of  brass, 
^  orapcr.  The  serpent  of  copper, 
^^h  Moses  erected  in  the  wilder- 
J^  (Num.  xxi.  8,  9,)  appears  to  have 
■•en  long  preserved;  and  when  the 
PBpfirititious  Hebrews  made  an  idol 
^  Ui  and  called  it  the  brazen  god, 
mekiah  caused  it  to  be  broken  in 
liccci,  and  in  derision  called  it  apiece 
¥^f>fasM.    (2  Kings  xviii.  4.) 

NElL  =  Jfiove</  or  treasure  of  God 
A  plitce  in  the  tribe  of  Asher.  (Josh 
Xix  27.) 

KEIixHBOUR.  From  Luke  x.  29 
""^7,  we  learn  that  the  Pharisees  re- 
^''Uned  the  meaning  of  the  word 
*^«eighboar  **  to  those  of  their  own 
^ion,  or  to  their  own  friends.  But 
^  Saviour  informed  them  that  all 
^  people  of  the  world  were  neigh- 
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boura  to  each  other;  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  do  to  another  what  they 
would  not  have  done  to  themselves, 
and  that  this  charity  extended  even 
to  enemies.  (Deut.  v.  20;  Matt.  v.  43.) 

NEKEB  =  hollow f  or  a  cavern.  A 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Naplitali.  Some 
join  the  preceding  word  to  this,  and 
read  "Adami  Nekeb"  as  one  name. 
(Josh.  xix.  33.) 

NEKODA  =  distinguished  One  of 
the  Neihinim.  (Ezra  ii.  48,  60;  Neh. 
vii.  60.  62.) 

NEMUEL =ci>cMmcM«/  of  God.  1. 
A  son  of  Eliab.  (Num.  xxvi.  9.)  2.— 
See  Jekuel. 

NEMUKLITES.— See  Jemuel. 

NEFHEG  =sprout.  1.  A  descendant 
of  Levi.  (Ex.  vi.  21.)  2.  A  son  of 
king  David.  (2  Sam.  v.  15;  1  Chron. 
iii.  7;  xiv.  6.) 

NEPHISH.— See  Naphish. 

NEPIIISHESIM.— 8ee  Nephu8IM. 

NKPHTHALIM.— See  Naphtali. 

NEPHTOAH=op«nin^.  A  fountain 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  south-west  of 
Jerusalem;  (Josh.  xv.  9;  xviii.  15;) 
probably  now  the  fountain  Ain  Ycdo, 
in  the  Wady  el-Werd,  about  three 
miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem. 

NEPHUSIM  =  expansions.  One 
whose  posterity  returned  from  the 
exile;  (Ezra  ii.  50;)  also  written  "Ne- 
phishesim."    (Neh.  vii.  52.) 

NEPTHALIM.-See  Naphtau. 

NER=a  light  or  lamp.  The  uncle 
of  kiuK  Saul.    (1  Sam.  xiv.  50,  51.) 

NEREUS=a(»t%,  or  courage.  The 
name  of  a  Christian  at  Home.  (Bom. 
xvi.  16.) 

NERGAL  =  man  devourer,  or  the 
great  hero.  An  idol  of  the  Cuthites; 
(2  Kin^s  xvii.  30;)  corresponding  to 
Merodach,  probably  the  planet  Marsj 
as  the  god  of  blood  and  slaughter. 
The  Rabbins  say  this  idol  had  the  form 
of  a  cock ;  and  such  a  figure  has  been 
found  upon  gems  and  cylinders  from 
Babvlon. 

NERGAL-SHAREZER  =  Nergaly 
prince  of  fire.  1.  One  of  the  princes  un- 
der Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon. 
(Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13.)  He  is  supposed 
to  be  identified  with  the  Neriglissar  of 
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Berosofl,  who  appears  to  hare  t»een 
the  hrother-in-la«r  of  Evil-Merodacb, 
and  hit  successor  on  the  throne  of 
Babylon.  Tlie  name  Nergal-shar-uzur, 
corresponds  with  that  of  a  king  whose 
records  are  found  on  the  site  of  Baby- 
lon; and  even  the  title  Rnh-mtg,  chief 
of  the  Mngi,  or  Ruhu-tmga  =  chief 
pricftt,  which  he  hcar%  is  found  attached 
to  tlio  name  of  the  Babylonian  monarch 
in  his  brick  legends.  2.  A  miliiaty 
chief  under  Nebuchadncizar.  (Jer. 
zxxix.  X) 

NEUI  =  lamp  of  Jehovah,  An  an- 
cestor of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesas. 
(Luke  iii.  27.) 

NEUIAU  =  lamp  of  Jehovah.  1. 
The  father  of  Baruch.  (Jer.  xxxii. 
12—16;  xxxvi.  4—52.;  2.  The  father 
of  S»»rftifth.    (Jer.  li.  59.) 

^YA\0= ability  or  courage.    Domi- 
tius  Nero  was  the  sixth  emperor  of 
Rome.    He  succeeded  Claudias  a.d. 
54.  and  was  assassinated  by  the  parti 
zans  of  Galba,  a.d.  C8.    In  his  reign, 
the  war  between  the  Jews  and  Romans 
commenced,  which  ultimately  termi* 
iiated  in  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem, 
and   the    destruction   of  the    Jewish 
State.     In  a.d.   64,  Nero   began  the 
severe    and   unrelenting    persecution 
against  the  Christian  church,  which 
continued  three  years  and  a  half,  and 
was  terminated  only  by  the  monster's 
death.    The  apostle  Paul  is  supposed 
to  have   suffered   martyrdom  in  this 
persecution;  and  John  was  exiled  to 
Patmos,    and    wrote    his   Revelation 
during  the  same  period.    Nero  is  in- 
dicated in  the  New  Testament  by  his 
title  of  "Cffisar;"  (Acts  xxv.  8—25; 
xxvi.32;  xxviii.  19;  Phil.  iv.  22;)  and 
by  that    of    Selmsttos  =  "Augustus." 
(Acts  xxv.  21,  25.)    lie  is  also  indi- 
cated  by   various  symbols;    as  "the 
lion,**  so  our  translators,  who  have 
given  in  the  margin,  "CiE<«ar  Nero,  or 
the  emperor  Nero."    (1  Tim.  iv.  17.) 
The  "beast  rising  out  of  the  sea,  having 
ten  horns  and  seven  heads,**  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  heathen  Roman  government. 
The  set'en  heads  symbolize  seven  kinga 
or  emperors  of  Rome;    and  Nero  is 
spoken  of  ss  the  sixth  head  or  reigning 
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king.  So  alio  the  term  ''bent"  is  uec^ 
in  a  apeetfie  aeiiM  for  Nero,  who  blai- 
phemoatljr  claimed  divine   bonoon: 
^And  thej  worshipped  the  dragons 
•atan,  becaoie  he  gave  aathoritj  to  the 
beast=Nero ;  and  tbej  worshipped  the 
beasts  the  emperor."    (Rer.  zlil  Ly 
Again,  the  first  beast,  i.ei,  Nero,  is  re- 
ferred to  bj  the  number  of  bis  naat^ 
*'and  its  amount  it  six  hundred  and 
sixty  six.-    (Rer.  xiii.  17,  18.)    This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of 
the  Hebrews,  who  ordinarily  used  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to'desi^aaie 
numbers.    In  the  Rabbinical  writiofi^ 
the  name  of  Nero,  in  the  form  of 
Nron  K8R=iVero  Goesar,  often  ocean; 
and  the  letters  amount  to  the  Qoniber 
of  the  beast:  N  50+R  200+O  6-i-N 
50  +  K    100  +  S   60  +  R   SOO  =  66S. 
Another  form,  was  Nbo  KsRs^Acft 
Ccesar,  which  amounts  to  6  •6,  in  hsr* 
mony  with  a  diverse  reading  whieh 
Irenseus  found  in  some  0>dices.   Ib 
this  case,  John  was  obliged  to  refet 
to  Nero  enigmaticallj,  for  partial  cob- 
ceatment;   inasmuch  as  he  coold  not 
openly  h:ive  named  the  emperor,  for 
that  would  have  been  construed  by  the 
macristracv  a<)  treasonable. 

NEST.'  The  skilful  and  inf>emoas 
structures  in  which  birds  hatch  snd 
breed  their  young,  though  without  the 
slightest  improvement  from  the  mors- 
ing  of  creation  to  the  present  time, 
possess  too  much  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
man,  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  sacred  Writers.  (Deut.  xxxii.  11) 
A  restless  man  is  compared  to  **a  biid 
that  wandereth  from  her  nest.*  (Proy» 
xxvii.  8.)  A  secure  habitation  is 
spoken  of  as  a  nest  constructed  on  hijEh. 
(()bad.  4;  Ilab.  li.  9;  Esek.  xxzL  &) 
The  Redeemer,  speakins  of  His  detti* 
tute  condition,  said:  ^The  foxes  hare 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the.  air  hsre 
nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  His  head.**  (Matt,  viil 
20:  Luke  ix.  58.) — See  Bird. 

NET.— See  Huktino. 

NErHANEEL=oiueiio/G!odl  l.A. 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  iasachar.  (Nua^ 
i.  8;  ii.  5;  vii.  18.)  2.  The  fourth  son 
of  Jesse.  (1  Chron.  ii.  14.)  8.  Two  of 
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^e  priests.  (1  Chron.  xv.  24;  Neh. 
xii.21.)  4.  A  SOD  of  Obed-Edom.  (I 
Cliron.  xxvi.  4.)  5.  Three  of  the  Le- 
▼itea.  (I  Chron.  xxiv.  6;  2  Chron. 
Kxr.9;  Neh.  xii.  36.)  6.  A  prince 
under  Jehnshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xrii. 
?•)  7.  One  of  the  suns  of  Pashar. 
(K';a  X.  22.) 

^ETilANIAH  =  given  of  Jehovah. 
1>  A  son  of  Asaph.  (I  Chrun.  xxv.  2, 
12.)  2.  The  father  of  Ishmael.  (2 
Kings  XXV.  23,  25;  Jer.  xl.  8,  14;  xli. 
It  2,  U.)  3.  The  father  of  Jehudi. 
(Jer.xxxvi  14.)  4.  One  of  the  Le riles. 
(2  Chron.  xtrii   8.) 

Nt;rHlNlM=:/A«  given,  the  devoted. 
The  name  of  the  Hebrew  temple  ser- 
»»ni8,  under  the  Levites.  The  whole 
^  the  Nethinim  do  not  appear  to  have 
^n,  in  their  origin,  Gibeonites,  as  it 
ii  not  improbable  that  other  foreigners 
vere  occasionally  added  to  the  staff. 
(Josh.  ix.  3—27;  Num.  xvii.  19;  Ezra 
^ii.  20.)  The  employment  of  the 
^<^iiiim,  though  the  lowest  in  the 
•^J^ice  of  the  sanctuary,  was  not  re- 
dded hi  degrading,  but  rather  as  a 
■t^of  honourable  servitude.  (1  Chron. 
«-2;  Ezra  ii.  43—58,  70;  Neh.  iii. 
SI;  vii.  46— 60.  73;  xi.  3,  21.) 

.NETOPHAH=rfwn7/a/ion,  or  drop- 
F^'  A  place  between  Bethlehem  and 
Antthoth;  (Ezra  ii.  22;  Neh.  vii.  2t>;) 
'opposed  bv  some  to  be  the  small  vil- 
«ge  Beit  l^ettij,  fifteen  miles  south- 
*«i  of  Jerusalem.  Others  identify  it 
^A  Aatubeh  or  Vm  Tuba,  a  ruined 
^tge,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north- 
^t  of  Bethlehem.  The  inhabitants 
»e  called  **Nefophathite8;"  (2  Sam. 
?»iii.2d,  29;  2  Kings  xxv.  23;  1  Chron. 
tt-16;  Jer.  xl.8;)  and  "Netophathi." 
(Neh.  xii.  28.) 

NETOPHATHI.— See  Nbtophah. 

NETPLE.  a  well-known  plant,  the 
wes  of  which  are  armed  with  sharp 
pointed  tubes,  connected  with  a  small 
■^  of  poison;  and  when  slightly 
P'^ssed  by  the  hand,  the  points  pene- 
^>^  the  flesh,  force  in  the  poison,  and 
Pnniace  a  burning  pain.  The  Hebrew 
^orU  tumoshj  rendered  "nettle,"  sip- 
oifies  a  prickly  weed,  e.g.,  nettiej  thistle. 
(lit.  xxxiv.  13;  Hos.  ix.  6.)  The  same 
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word  is  rendered  "thorns."  (Prov. 
xxiv.  3 1 .)  Hasselquist,  when  at  Jora- 
salem,  noticed  the  common  Roman 
nettle,  i.e.,  urtica  piluli/era.  The  He- 
brew word  hharuty  rendered  "nettle," 
designates  a  large  plant  or  shrub,  per- 
haps a  thorn- bush,  thislle,  or  bramble, 
(Job  XXX.  7;  Prov.  X2uv.  31 ;  Zeph.  ii. 
9.)~SeeTHOBN8. 

NEW  MOON.— See  Mk^n. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.— See  Scrip- 

TDBES. 

NEZIAH  =  victory,  or  illustrious. 
One  of  the  Nethinim.  (Ezra  ii.  54; 
Neh.  vii.  66.) 

NEZIB  =  a  statue,  or  planted.  A 
place  in  the  plain  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  43.)  Perhaps  the  place  marked 
with  ruins,  called  Beit  rfusib,  on  the 
rising  ground  on  the  right,  not  far 
from  the  Wady  es-Sur,  may  indicate 
the  site  of  Nezib.  It  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  about 
fourteen  milessouth-westof  Jerusalem, 

NlBHAZ=&ar^er?  An  idol  of  the 
Avites;  (2Kingsxvii.31 ;)  which  some 
interpreters  identify  with  the  ancient 
Egyptian  dog-headed  deity  Anoub,  or 
Anoup,  called  by  the  Greeks  Anubis. 

NJBSHAN  =  light  soil,  fertile  A 
town  in  the  desert  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  62.) 

NICANOK=a  con^cror.  One  of  the 
seven  deacons  chosen  by  the  church, 
at  Jerusalcn.    ^Acts  vL  5.) 

NICODEMUS=Mc  people  is  victor. 
A  pharisee  aud  member  ot  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrin,  who  came  to  Jesus  by  night, 
probably  as  a  serious,  though  timid, 
inquirer.  (John  iii.  ],  4,  9.)  Like  most 
men  not  characterized  by  firmness, 
when  the  proceedings  of  Jesus  were  in 
qqesJon,  Nicodemus  tried  to  steer  a 
middle  course.  He  ventured  to  speak 
inthecouncil,butasone  neither  justify- 
ing nor  condemning  Jesus,  but  only 
objecting  to  His  bein  4  condemned  un- 
heard. (John  vii.  4j-:-53.)  He  took 
part  in  the  sepulchral  rites  of  Jesus, 
but  he  does  nut  seem  to  have  joined 
Joseph  in  his  application  to  Pilate  for 
the  body  of  his  crucified  Lord.  (John 
xix.  88—42.) 

NICOLAITANS.   The  designation 
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of  ft  pirtf  In  the  chnrahoi  t  Ephetoi 
■nd  Pcrfc^iniiu.whOHdccilf&iettronclj 
Kproli&wd.  (IteT.  ii.  S.  14,  )G.)  Tue 
vicei  »■  the  N  c>i1aitani  ftcm  to  hare 
Ine-i  tlie  XAinc  ai  thiMC  into  which  iho 
Ilchrewi  fe.l.  ihrouiih  the  dericn  of 
B'll'uimt  hsnce  thcv  ajip/ar  to  hare 
be'<ii  K  liranch  <  (  'the  party  called 
'•Bnlaamiltij"  the  tvo  dciiKnilioni— 
the  one  llvbreir  and  the  other  Greek 
— in  this  CjiIO,  bavins  appnrenilj  ifae 
■i<ne  incaniiiic,  tarda  or  cnnfiitieri  of 
thtpnmtt,  i.e.. aGdacingtli'  into  commit 
iniumtv.  (Num.  \xv.  1— 3:  1  CoT.x. 
7.)  SouUuinihecharctioIThraiira, 
jvicli.'l, — an  allusinn  tci  Ahah'i  idoU' 
iron*  wif<>,— seduc.  d  the  i«ople  to  the 
MiDM  viFvi  bj  wlitcii  B.ilaam  Drercanio 
the  ri-hrew».     (Ri-v.  ii.  WK) 

MCI)LAS  =  ui"c(urj  of  Iht  pttph. 
One  ui  theseTenileacuna  in  the  church 
atJerntrilrm.    (Artiivi.  5.} 

KIC01'0HS=Wr^  <■/  virlary.  A 
dty  of  Epira*,  built  bf  Aii|:uaiil9,  in 
mo  iiory  of  'ho  battle  of  Actium.  [t 
WM  liinxt'd  oa  a  pcnintula,  lo  the 
«e<t  ul  (lie  bsT  of  Actium,  in  l>ie 
Jnnian  Soa.  Tl'ia  ruins,  now  called 
PattBprrri  ii=a\^  P  evi-sa,  are  very 
sum  ruun.  and  ahnw  tlie  lormerextent 
■nii  iinpiirtance  of  the  citv.  (Til,  iii. 
1::)  tiuiiie  writers  Hfsiime  (hut  Nie»- 
piilii,  a  city  "f  thrace,  ii  the  place 
iDteniled  by  tliu  Apniile. 

NIllKH.-ScoSi«i:oN-. 

KIGllT.  The  ancient  Debrewa 
1>et»n  their  aniflcial  day  at  evening, 
and  ended  it  ihe  next  evenin;:,  ao  that 
the  niithl  preceded  the  d^iy.  ((Jen.  i. 
*.)  The  term  ■'nipht"i» usedijmboli- 
callTforihe exile uF the  Ilebrewa  under 
the  Chaldeana.  (laa.  xxi.  11— 12.)  It 
■Ito  d  titcnaied  the  darkncas  thai  pie- 
ceded  the  li);ht  of  the  ftoapel  diapenia- 
Hun.  (K'lm.  xiil.  12.)  Nijjht  alao 
liKniDes  a  time  of  ftdveraity  and  afflic- 
tion; (J»b  xxxT.  10:  Pa.  xviii.  S; 
Mic  iii.  G;  Rer.  xxi.  Sij;  xxii.  G;)  and 
the  absence  of  night  inipliea  a  stale  of 
happiDoas  and  undisturbed  repose. 
(Zech.  xiT.  7,  6;  laa.  1x.  £0 ;  Rev.  xxi. 
SS  ;  xxii.  6.)  I4i|tht  is  somettmea  put 
loT  a  time  of  ignorance  and  helpleas- 
Be*ai(Uic.  iii.  6i)*lM[oide>th.  (Job 


i.  SO;  John  ix.  4.)  "ChlUin 
of  the  day"  denote  thoM  «1w  «tlk  ii 
the  lishtof  truth;  whilsik''ehiMr>» 
of  the  night"  ua  thiiM  who  walk  hthi 
darkness  of  ienontnee  and  iaBddiiji 
(1  The**,  t.  fi.) 
NIGHT-HAWK— See  Hi«. 
KIQHl'-HUNSi'EB.  TtatHthR* 
word  lilitk  rendered  "  acreach  owl,'  tl 
the  margi  n,  **ni|rht  moDsleT."  ita\tW* 
one  of  the  creatures — the  UabUu  nf 
anight  ^wcirs— repieeen  led  as  inhabit- 
ing  the  uU  Tuina,  In  the  prophMiedc^ 
cription  of  the  ntier  mia  ana  pirpctaaL 
desolation  oF  tha  citU*  ol  Uanu* 
(La.  xixiv.  14.) 
NILE.— See  Amm. 
Nl»i(AU=I|-aif>i<frafer.  Adtjrf 
Gad.  (Norn,  zxxii.  8,  SS.)  the  sii*  « 
wliich  ha*  been  anppoaad  to  be  tcpe- 
aenied  by  a  rain  called  SimrU.  aboat 
el;tht  mile*  north-eait  of  Jericbh 
Other*,  with  greater  probability,  idta- 
tify  it  with  the  ruins  of  iVlBD1l^eaIk• 
banks  of  wadyNimrim,  aboat  two  BiUi 
eaat  of  iho  Jordan,  near  the  road  Inna 
Jericho  to  Rimoth-Qilead.  Heal  tlW 
roios  are  springs  and  marsbv  eroanl 
— probably  the  "waters  of'Kimri*.* 
(Iss.  XV.  6.)— See  BKTH-NuiaAB. 
NIMKI M  — See  NiustR. 
NIMRUD=^fA«r(W.  AsonotCiiili. 
the  begianiog  of 
whose  soreieigsiT 
was  BabeV  S  «I>| 
Accad,  and  Calacl^ 
in  the  land  of  Shi- 
nar;  w  hence  AMhai 
appear*  to  hire 
retired  beFoTt  iIm 
Towcr  of  hia  am* 
Assyria,  and  B*- 

•ad  of  Kitt- 
"  He  is  lui 
lo  have  been  * 
"mighty  hnaier  b^ 
fore  tne  Lord.' 
(Gen.x.8"!8;Mit 
V.  G.)  The  designation  "Nimrod,"*" 
probably  not  the  proper  namo  o(  thia 
powerful  chieftain,  bnt  an  appellation 
impoaed  npon  him  in  aFter  timea.  lis 
phrase  "mighty  hunter ''wM  applied  t» 
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probably  in  conspqaence  of  the 
:tion  which  he  afforded  to  the 
i  against  wild  beasts.  Yet  his 
and  aspiring  spirit  rested  not 
at  with  this  mode  of  displajine: 
owess;  as  he  ultimately  turned 
eapons  of  hunting  against  his 
bours,  and  thereny  compelled 
to  submit  to  his  dominion.  The 
It  testimonies  uniformly  represent 
lot  only  as  the  first  of  tyrannical 
ssors  of  his  neighbours,  but  also 
prominent  instigator  of  a  wide- 
i  apo^tacy  from  the  faith  and 
ip  of  his  patriarchal  ancestors, 
illustration,  from  the  Nineveh 
inents,  is  supposed  to  be  a  re- 
Uation  of  the  Assyrian  Hercules. 
nlikely  the  *' mighty  hunter," 
xi  himsclr,  strangling  a  young 
while  his  right  hand  holds  an 
mem  analiigous  to  the  Bom- 
ig  of  the  Australians,  which  pos> 
,  when  dexterously  thrown,  the 
lar  property  of  returning  to 
I  a  few  yards  of  the  thrower. 
)iSHl— drawn  out^  saved.  The 
father  of  Jehu.  (1  Kings  xix. 
Kings  ix.  2.) 

^iiVEH  =  Nins  abode.  The 
n  capital  of  Assyria,  situated  on 
isteru  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Nine- 
as  founded  by  Asshur:  **Out  of 
land — Sliinar — uent  forth  As- 
and  bnilded  Nineveh,  and  the 
lehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Kesin, 
en  Nineveh  and  Calah:  the  same 
eat  city."  (Gen.x.  11.12.)  Some 
i  prefer  the  marginal  reading, 
oi  that  land — Shinar — he,  i.e.. 
k],  went  out  into  Assyria,  and 
id  Nineveh,  etc."  However,  in 
case,  Asshur  must  have  pre- 
Niinrod,  as  we  find  the  coun- 
ready  culled  by  bis  name.  The 
I  writer  represents  Asshur  as 
Ig  from  his  former  possessions 
bylonia,  before  the  progress  of 
>d*8  arms,  and  seeking  a  country 
imself  on  the  upward  course  of 
igria,  where  he  tixed  himself  on 
ite  of  Nineveh,  which  he  built, 
irhich  subsequently  became  the 
of  the  Assyrian  empire.  As 
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there  is  some  uncertainty,  after  all 
the  recent  researches,  in  regard  to 
the  site  of  the  most  ancient  Nineveh, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  remark, , 
*'the  same  is  a  great  city,*'  does  not 
refer  to  Nineveh,  or  to  Resen  parti- 
cularly, but  to  all  the  cities  here 
mentioned,  which  were  situated  some- 
what near  together ;  and,  in  the  time 
of  the  sacred  writer,  were  united  under 
one  social  polity,  so  as  in  some  sense 
to  be  denominated  **That  Great  City." 
Indeed  it  is  not  improbable,  that  at  a 
later  period,  several  of  the  ancient  citiea 
on  the  plain,  east  of  the  Tigris,  not 
only  formed  one  great  city,  but  were 
united  under  a  monarch,  termed  **the 
king  of  Nineveh,"  and  his  subjects 
"the  people  of  Nineveh."  (Jon.  iii,  8 
— 7.)  Whether  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh, 
in  the  time  of  Jonah,  was  the  same  as 
the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  (2  Kings  xy. 
19,)  or  was  for  a  period  a  separate 
kingdom,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
As  the  Assyrian  empire  appears  to 
have  been  a  confederation  of  tribut- 
ary states  and  kingdoms,  Nineveh  may 
have  formed  part  of  the  confederacy, 
or  at  the  period  referred  to,  have  even 
held  the  supremacy.  However,  Nineveh 
became  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire. About  B.C.  606,  or  perhaps  as  earlr 
as  B  c.  625,  Cyaxares,  the  Median,  with 
his  ally,  Nabopolassar,  regent  of  Baby- 
ion,  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army  of 
Meides,  Persians,  and  Babylonians, 
captured  Nineveh  after  a  short  siege, 
and  destroyed  its  walls  and  palaces. 
From  that  time  Nineveh  ceased  to  be 
a  city,  and  Assyria  an  empire. 

Though  Nineveh, orthe several  cities 
which,  during  the  empire,  constituted 
tlie  Assyrian  metropolis,  was  **an  ex- 
ceeding great  city,"  still  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  whole  was  enclosed  by  one 
great  wall.  As  the  great  city  appears  to 
have  been  made  up  of  several  distinct 
walled  quarters,  distant  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  divided  by  cultivated  lands,  it 
would  seem  that  each  quarter  only,  ia- 
cl  uding  its  gardens,  parks  and  fields,  was 
so  fortified  and  protected.  (Nah.  iii.  12 
-—14.)  In  this  way,  the  city,  with  its 
extensive  cultivated  lands,  mighieasiij 
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have  extended  over  a  vaat  area,  and 
sustained  a  vaat  popolation.  In  the 
time  of  Jonah,  Nineveh  must  have  con- 
tained more  than  600.000  persons ;  ami 
ms  a  commercial  centre,  it  was  very 
flourishing,  beinj;  a  convenient  entrepot 
for  a  vAst  ic;;ion  cast  and  west.  0<i  the 
great  plain,  the  several  large  mounds, 
which  have  been  carefully  examined, 
show,  that  the  Greek  geographer  Dio- 
dorus  iSiculus  was  correct  when  he  said 
that  tlic  iircat  city  was  150  stadia  in 
length.  90  stadia  in  brendth,  and  480 
stadia — about  CO  or  perhaps  74  miles 
in  circuit;  cc responding  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  projihet,  a  **  city 
three  days  journey  in  circumference." 
(Jon.  i.  2;  lii.  3;  iv.  11.)  Within  thi« 
space  there  are  many  large  mounds; 
and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  determine 
which  ruins  ari>  to  be  comprised  withm 
the  actual  limits  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  p'.iiicipal  ruins  are  the  group  uppo- 
site  MuHul,  inciu'Iing  the  great  mounds 
of  Kouyunjik,  Ntbi  Yunus^  Shereef- 
Khan,  and  Khorsnhad,  Tticre  are  al»o 
the  ruined  mounds  of  Karamlcs,  Kara- 
kush,  Baasheikha,  Buazaiii,  liusseiui. 
Tel  Yaru;  and  thoscof  Nimrud,  Athur, 
Scldmivv-ii,  and  Kalah  ^^her^ha^  and 
other  A'isyrianruiiiR;  and  the faceof  the 
country  is  strewed  with  the  remains  of 
pottery,  bru-ks,  and  other  fragments. 

Tiie  A  svrian  buildings  were  con- 
structed almost  entirely  ot  bricks  made 
of  cla.v  mixeil  with  chopped  straw,  and 
merely  dried  in  thesun.  Intheirprinci 
pal  edifices  liiey  used  marble,  alabaster, 
and  kiln-burnt  bricks  generally  painted 
or  glazed,  but  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
only  fur  casing,  or  by  way  of  ornament. 
Hence,  wiien  the  buildings  were  once 
deserted  the  upper  walls  and  stories 
soon  fell  in,  the  bricks  of  clay  became 
earth  agttiii,  and  the  ruins  assumed  the 
appearance  of  mere  natural  heaps  and 
mounds  rising  in  the  plain.  Kecently 
several  of  the  mounds  and  ruins  have 
been  examined  by  Messrs  Layard, 
Botta,  Loft  us,  Rawlinson,  Jones,  and 
Kassam  ;  and  many  ancient  monuments 
have  been  exhumed,  which  illustrate 
and  corroborate  several  statements  in 
the  inspired  records.  In  the  recent  re- 
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searehei  cm  Uie  nfea  of  xnii 
has  mora  distingmthad  binnlf  than 
our  entainprisittg  eoantfymaa,  A.  H. 
Layard,  EUq.,  the  resales  of  whieh  aia 
given  in  his  works,  ^  Ninorel^  and  in 
remains,"  2to1s^  1848,  and  **Diseofi^ 
riet  in  the  mins  of  Babylon  and  Miat- 
vehy^lSSS.  The  principal  moands  which 
have  been  examined,  whenoaeaorsMiai 
masses  of  scnlptnret  hava  been  ex- 
humed, and  are  now  depoaited  in  the 
British  Mnsenm,  are  the  fallowing:— 
Kouyunjik, — ^This  portion  of  the  grsst 
city  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  oi  tbs 
Tigris,  opposite  Mosul.  The  grest 
monnd  measures  aboot  866  yards  by 
300 ;  and  the  neigh bonring  one  called 
iVei^t  rsKirs,  666  by  400.  There  is  slss 
a  great  mound  called  Skene/  Kkan, 
about  five  and  a  half  miles  to  the  nonb 
of  Kouyunjik.  These  large  moondi 
with  a  series  of  smaller  monads  extea> 
ding  over  a  wide  surface,  acconiiB|  to 
tradition  represent  the  most  anciaat 
Ninecehf  which  may  have  given  its  nasN 
(o  the  whole  city*  Not  only  are  the 
bricks  from  this  ruin  inscribe  with  the 
name  ^'Nineveh,**  but  the  cunieform 
inscriptions,  describing  the  great  works 
of  Seimacherib.  term  this  place  **tbe 
middle  city  of  Nineveh.**  Oo  this  site 
Sennacherib,  the  son  of  Sargon,  erected 
a  vast  and  magnificent  palace,  on  the 
site  of  a  more  ancient  one,  about  ac 
712.  The  ruins  were  buried  beneath  a 
vast  accumulation  of  rubbish ;  the 
chambers  were  filled  with  charcotli 
and  many  of  the  alabaster  slabs  were 
reduced  to  lime,  showing  that  the  baild- 
ings  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Ia 
this  ruin,  Mr.  Layard  explored  nolett 
than  17  halls,  chambers,  and  paasa^ 
whose  walls  were  pannelled  with  scalP' 
tured  alabaster.  And  since  then,  Mr. 
Uassam,  who  was  engaged  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  British  Museum,  basexplored 
several  halls  and  chambers — prubatily 
an  enlnrgement  of  the  palace  by  the 
son  of  Esarhaddon — the  walls  of  which 
are  pannelled  with  bas-reliefs;  and 
made  other  interesting  and  remarkable 
discoveries.  On  the  slabs,  oQlossal 
winged-bulls,  lion-sphinxes,  etc.,  of  the 
great  palace,  are  inscribed  the  w^n, 
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ibe  triumphs,  and  other  threat  deeds  of 
the  Assyrian  kings.  The  monuments 
lepeatedly  exhibit  the  name  of  Sen> 
iteberib,  that  of  his  father,  Sargon, 
lad  of  his  son  Esarhaddon.  Thej  also 
diKinctlj  notice  the  wars  waged  by 
Sennacherib  airatnst  Merodach  Bala- 
din,  king  of  Babylon ;  (Is.  xxxix  1 ;) 
Iiiliya  =  EluljBQS,  king  of  Tyre  an  J 
fiidon;)  Isa.  xxiii.  1 ;)  the  Egyptians; 
{2  Kin(ss  xix.  9;  Isa.  xxxvii.  8.  9;) 
iad  against  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah. 
(t  Kings  xviii.  13—37.)  Several 
<kambers  of  the  palace  appear  to 
itve  contained  the  public  archives  or 
VMords;  as  among  the  rubbish  were 
iMud  several  thousands  of  tablets  of 
Ikiked  clay,  covered  with  inscriptions 
ipOQ  almost  every  subject  of  Assyrian 
toence;  and  pieces  of  clay  impressed 
vUhieais,  which  from  the  marks  of  the 
itring,  appear  to  have  been  appended 
todoeaments.  Among  these  was  the 
■upression  of  the  signet  of  So,  king  of 
iQ^pt,  and  that  of  Sennacherib,  which 
wd probably  been  appended  to  a  treaty 
^«een  the  two  monarchs.  (2  Kings 
*yii.4.)  Theremainsof  a  palace  were 
diicorered  in  the  adjoining  mound  of 
«<i6i  Yunus^  which  appears  to  have 
^^Mn  built  by  Es>t.rbaddon,  a^  his  name 
<iceiirs  on  some  of  the  inscribed  slabs. 
Khanabad — A  palace  at  the  north 
W comer  of  Nineveh,  about  twelve 
Bilfeifrom  the  Tigris,  which  appears 
to  have  been  founded  by  Siialmane&er. 
^t  boilt  chiefly  by  Sargon,  about  b.c. 
71S.  This  place  appears  to  have  been 
**U«dZ>Ai/r-5ar|7i/ia=Sargon's  Castle ; 
^  the  ruins  show  that  the  building 
"•d  been  exposed  to  a  terrible  confla- 
^^on.  This  mound  measures  about 
2*  yards  by  325  in  the  broadest  part. 
^  Hotta,  in  excavating  this  mound, 
•^▼ercd  several  slabs,  sculptured 
^*i  extraordinary  figures,  battle 
|**o«s,  etc..  with  inscriptions;  which 
■•'JBbeen  conveyed  to  Paris,  and  de- 
Wted  in  the  Louvre.  The  sculptures 
^inscriptions  have  been  puMished 
■**n  enormous  expense,  by  the  French 
^ernraeiit,  in  the  "  Montiments  of 
«in«reh."  The  ruins  of  Khorsabad 
fQfDish  ufl  with  the  most  detailed  and 
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ample  annals  of  the  reign  of  Sargon. 
Unfortunately  an  inscription,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  a  campaign  against 
Samaria  in  his  Hrst  or  second  year,  has 
been  almost  destroyed.  But  inonestiU 
preserved,  27,280  Israelites  are  describ- 
ed as  having  been  carried  into  captivity 
by  him  from  Samaria,  and  the  several 
districts  or  provincial  towns  dependant 
upon  tha:  city.  The  pair  of  colossal 
human- headed  winged  bulls,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  were  brought 
from  Khorsabad. 

Nimrud.  —  A  great  mound,   about 
twenty  mileft  south-east    of    Musul; 
nearly  a  parallelogram,  in  length  about 
7U0  yards  in  breadth  400,  with  a  high 
cone  or  pyramid  at  the   north-west 
angle.       On  this  mound  there  are  the 
ruins  of  four  Assyrian  palaces.    Fer- 
gusson  believes  Nimrud  to  be  the  site 
of  Resen  ;  but  Sir  H.  Raw'inson  iden- 
tiHes  the  site  with  Calah;  (Gen.  x.  12;) 
still  be  says  that  "it  formed  one  of  the 
group  of  cites  which,  in  the  lime  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,   were  known  by  the 
com  ron    name  of    Nineveh."      The 
North-west  Palace,  which  appears  to  be 
the  most  ancient  edifice  in  Assyria,  was 
built  npon  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
one,  about  b  c,  900,  by  Asshur-dan- 
bal,   perhaps   Sardanapalus.     In  this 
ruin   were  discovered   several  cham- 
bers with  elaborately  sculptured  slabs. 
Six    of    those    slabs    represent    the 
king  upon  his  throne,  atnong  his  at- 
t 'udants,  supernsitural    and   human; 
their  robes   are   fringed  and  embroi- 
'iered,    and    their  sandals  painted  in 
black  and  red.    In  one  of  the  apart- 
ments was  found  a  large  collection  of 
bronzes  and  other  objects,    consisting 
of  plates,  bowls,  and  cups,  elaborately 
embossed  and  engraved  ;    many  large 
copper     caldrons ;     arrows,    swords, 
spear-heads,  shields,    the  remains  of 
helmets ;  glass  bowls  and  ivory  orna- 
ments ;    and  fhe  remains  of  a  throne 
made    of  ivory    and    precious   wood, 
enciisedwith  plates  of  copper,  emboss- 
ed with  various   figures  and  designs. 
Two  small  temples  were   found  ad- 
joining the  palace  ;  the  principal  gate- 
way of  one  was  guarded  by  a  pair  of 
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Aa  different  qn>rt«rt  of  Ninereli, 
MdiliolhKl  at  Kalah'Sberghat,  ap- 
yttx  to  ha»e  been  palace- temples—- 
A«j  Mrred  both  for  the  residence  of 
AsUng,  who  wai  the  hifch  priest  as 
VcUu  the  political  ruler  of  the  nation, 
■ad  lor  the  ceLebraiion  of  great  re- 
MgioueereinoDie!;  anch  was  also  the 
Mu  in  E^pl.  Among  the  illaitra- 
Bbm  o(  the  Scriptnres,  exhibited  on 
*•  eibnmed  monnnienTa,  many  of 
*Uckue  copied  in  the  valuable  works 
('Uaait  Bona,  Lsyard,  Banomi,  Fcr- 
IWOB.  *nd  Vaux,  are  not  only  the  in- 
■BFJbed  slabs,  Tecurdinfc  the  deeds  of 
•iAisjiian  monarch*,  but  also  the 
yiwn  lignre*  of  idols,  and  of  winged 
Ih*  ud  built,  which  were  ihesTmbolic 
fHidiaM  or  SHcred  places.  'The  re- 
■■Uance  belveen  some  of  the  figures 
VpM  tke  monuments,  and  tboee  seen 
%KwkieL  in  vision,  can  scarcely  fail 
**wike  (be  reader.  (Eiek.  i.  10,  IG.) 
.   fc  ilfo  the  portraying  "Jerusalem 

Ca  Ule ;"  ([Eiek.  iv,  ] ;)  and  ■'  the 
ban  of  imagery,"  seen  bv  ihc 
n4et,(EMk.viii.lO— 12,)nccuraie1y 
•••wapond  wiih  the  interior  of  ihe 
"yuan  palaces.  Many  of  the  scolp- 
^^  ilabs  afiord  the  most  melauehoiy 
•iiiiM  that  war  was  the  great  busi- 
■Woflife.  They  exhibit  distinctly  the 
^"TB  of  the  armour,  offensive  and 
Jrtniiie,  Ihe  method  of  mnrching,  of 
'Mtsg  the  arrow,  of  thrusting  with 
'**<pesr,  of  beheading  and  impaling, 
•Hinding  captives,  of  atruckiMg  and 
■moding  walls  aud  fortresses  j  also 
w  icpreientation  of  line  huiees— of 
~*iieis,  with  warriors  standing  up- 
Wt,  and  the  whole  in  perfect  har- 
^tif  with  the  lieeeripliuns  of  the 
"twd  writers.  (Ezek.  xsiii.  C;  xxti. 
*-l!;xa»ii.  II.  20)  Isa.  xxvii.  33; 
'King,  xix.  28 1  Hos.  xiv.  3;  Nab. 
•■l;Hab.i.8.)  Tlje  utter  and  per- 
t?*»i  destraclion  and  desolation  of 
'Oneh  were  foretold  by  the  Hebrew 
•~^"  -  Woe  to  the  bloody  city." 
—  19.)  And  tho  piedictioiis 
faithfully  lulmled.  In  lieu  of 
~t  lolty  palaces  and  gorgeous  ten  '" 
'■UiBs  moit  ancient  city,  the  eye 
^''JmI  only  tlie  tnoands  comjiusi 
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rniiM,  or  the  few  miserable  hnt» 
!i  had  arisen  on  their  site.  And 
after  a  period  of  2,600  years,  the 
nental  remnants  of  the  bnried 
city,  fragilewith  rnst,  and  in  Iheirmut- 
ilated  condition  liavo  toand  their 
destination  in  iheHuseamj  ol  modern 
nations,  to  reprove  the  historical  scep- 
ticism of  the  present  generation  and  to 
show  the  remarkable  a  ceo  racy  of 
inep  red  prophecy  I  wilt  cast  my 
filth  upon  thee  I  w  tl  make  thy  grave. 
I  w  11  set  thee  as  a  gazing  stock." 
(Nah  6  6  4) 
NlNEVlltS  SeoNiN 
NISAN  — bee  ABiu 


lirSROCn=s«ot  tajle,  m  hawh. 
An  idol  worshipped  by  tho  NineTiles. 
(2KiiiEaxii.37;l«a.xxxvii.aB,)  Mr. 
Layard  iiiscovered  an  eagle  or  hank- 
headed  Hgura  in  tho  ruins  of  Nimrud, 
which  appeals  lo  have  been  the  As* 
Syrian  Nisroch.  From  the  figure  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  has  a  human  body, 
clotlied  in  robes,  surmonnied  by  the 
beadofaneagleorof  avaiture.  Two 
wings  spring  fiom  the  back,  and  in 
either  hund  is  a  square  ressel  and  a  Gr 
or  cediir  cone.  In  the  Sepiuagint  the 
name  Nisroch  is  written  Matrac,  JVe- 
ttruc,  and  NaioTaCi  and  in  tlie  cunei- 
form inacnpiioiis  Jmariic;  with  Ibo 
epithet  ''father  ut  the  gods,"  which 
would  seem  to  ettublith  his  identiijr 
with  Asshnr,  the  prolo-patriarcb  oJ  the 
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Afvyriaii  nation.  Indeed  the  eagle- 
headeJ  deitj  teems  to  be  a  aecondaiy 
form  of  the  idol  Asshnr,  indicative  of 
courapre  and  power. — See  Asstrul. 

MTKE.  The  Hebrew  word  ae/er, 
rendered  **  nitre,"  (Jer.  ii.  22;  Pro¥. 
XXV.  20,)  designates  the  minersJ  alkali 
called  natron^  or  native  carioHate  of 
soiUx.  It  differs  from  the  vegetable 
alkali  called  in  Ilebrew  boritk  ren- 
dered "  sope."  (Jer.  ii.  22 ;  Mai.  iii.  2.) 
Kor  must  ihe  Ilebrew  ntter  or  natron 
be  confoanded  with  the  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash, or  saltpetre,  to  which  the  term 
''nitre*'  is  now  roost  osuallj  applied. 
The  natural  mineral  alkali  natron  is 
composed  of  the  carbonate,  sulphate, 
and  muriate  of  soda,  derived  from  the 
soil  of  various  regions  in  the  East. 
The  efflorescences  of  nitrate  of  potas- 
sium, of  chloride  or  hydro-chlorate  of 
sodium,  aud  other  saline  efflorescences, 
are  common  on  the  pla  ns  of  Babylonia. 
There  are  several  lakes  in  Egypt, 
where  the  natron  both  floats  as  a 
whitish  scum  upon  the  water,  and  is 
found  deposited  at  the  bottom,  after 
the  water  is  evaporated  by  the  heat 
of  summer.  The  interior  of  the  desert, 
in  the  northern  part  uf  Sinai,  offers 
here  and  there,  after  rams,  sli^^ht 
efflorescences  of  natron.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Moses,  in  the  desert, 
after  burning  the  calf,  reduced  the 
golden  covering  to  powder  with  natron, 
instead  of  tartaric  acid,  which  is  now 
employed  in  reducing  gold.  Natron 
was  much  used  by  the  Egyptians  in 
the  process  of  embalming.  Natron, 
when  mixed  with  oil,  was  anciently 
used  as  soap.  (Jer.  ii.  22.)  With  an 
acid  natron  effervesces,  and  loses  its 
strenL'th.  (Prov.  xxv.  20.)  It  is  used 
in  Egypt,  in  cookery,  to  assist  in  boil- 
ing meat,  and  by  the  bakers  to  pat 
into  bread  instead  of  yeast. 

NO. — See  No-Amon. 

NO  AMON=seaf, /K>rftoii,  or  dwell' 
ing  o/Athon.  The  ancient  and  splendid 
metropolis  of  upper  Egypt,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Amon.  This 
city  is  called  "No;*'  (Ezek.  xxx.  14— 
16;  Jer.  xlvL  25;)  and  "No-Amon,** 
rendered  **nopulou8  No:*'  (Nab.  iii.  8, 
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I  margin;)  uidwMkBoiniiotlMQre^ 
and  Romaiia  bj  the  naoiet  Thabess 
Ae(u/urccgNfa4«HlDkMpoli0Bjipilsi*t 
dtjft  and  is  eallod  bj  Hootr,  *'ihd 
city  of  a  hundred  ntM."  (H  ii.  S88.) 
In  the  time  of  NiSiBm,  this  cixf  wai 
already  deatrojedy  b^ora  Ninete^ 
probably  by  the  Atajrian  Tartan,  iidK 
Sargon,  about  B.O.  717;  (Ita.  Z3l  1— 
6;)  and  after  being  in  partrestoiH 
was  captured  by  CwnbyiMa  B.O.  515; 
and  was  finally  deatroyed  by  Ptdeniy 
Lathy rus,  B.O.  81  •  The  yenerable  eHy 
was  celebrated  for  the  multitude  of  iti 
obelisks  and  atatnea,  and  the  splcndoar 
of  its  temple-palacea  of  gigmntie  archi* 
tecture.  Indeed,  the  raat  minaof  tka 
temples  at  Lnkaor  and  Kamak,  rspoa- 
ing  m  sad  and  aolitary  gnndenr,  still 
proclaim  the  nagnificenee  with  which 
the  worship  of  Amon  .waa  condoeiedi 
The  ruins  of  the  city  extend  aboil 
eight  miles  along  the  Nile,  from  each 
bank  to  the  aidea  of  the  endonag 
mountains,  and  deaeribe  a  circait  oi 
twenty-seven  milea.  The  walb  of  tka 
Vast  temples  are  corered  with  scalp- 
tnrcs  and  hieroglyphics,  representing 
in  general  the  deeds  of  the  kings;  sod 
some  of  the  inscriptions  affurd  happy 
illustrations  of  the  inspired  ▼olumc*— 
See  Kehoboam. 

NOADIAU  =  whom  Jekovak  am- 
vents,  1.  One  of  the  Levites.  (Esrs 
viii.  33.)  2.  A  prophetess,  who,  «idi 
others,  attempted  to  put  Nehemiah  ia 
fear.    (Neh.  vi.  14.) 

1.  NOAiI=resf,  9irtef.  The  son  of 
Lamech,  and  the  tenth  in  descent  frcna 
Adam.  (Gen.  r.  29—32;  1  Chron.  L 
4;  Luke  iii.  36.)  He  ia  described  ai 
*'a  just  roan  and  perfect  in  his  genera- 
tions, and  he  walked  with  God;**  (Get. 
vi.  8.  9;  vii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xiv.  14, 20;)  also 
an  "heir  of  the  righteousnesa  «hichis 
by  faith."  (Ueb.  xi.  7.)  Believing  the 
Divine  declaration,  Noah  prepared  the 
ark;  and,  for  the  apace  ot  120  yearly 
diligently  wame*l  themen  olfhia  genera- 
tion of  the  approaching  deluge,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  even  oas  unner 
was  brought  to  repentance,  and  made 
dejsirous  of  casting  in  hia  lot  with  hiou 
(1  PeL  iii.  19,  20;  2  Fet.  ii.  5;  Matt 
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xsir.  87—^;  Luke  xriL  26.)    So  the 
lord's  eenrants  at  this  day  are  prone 
tdmoom  over  the  little  success  of  their 
■iaistrj;  but  Noah*8,  so  far  as  appears, 
VM  without  any;  jet,  like  Enoch,  he 
lAttsed  God.    May  not  this  show  that 
B  is  the  faithful  labour,  rather  than 
libs  fruits  of  it,  which  secures  the  Di- 
vine favour.    In  due  time,  the  threat- 
toed  calamity,  which  Noah*8  degenerate 
•ootemporaries    had    despised,   came 
ipon  them  with  all  its  terrors;  and  as 
Imj  lank  in  the  mighty  waters,  their 
Imi  breath  must  have  sighed  out  a 
BHmrDfal  condemnation  of  their  folly. 
Wben  the  waters  had  subsided,  and  a 
•Mrifice  had  been  offered,  God  entered 
^Mo  a  covenant  with  Noah;  (Gen.  vii. 
1-24;  ?iii.  1—22;   Isa.  liv.  9;)  and 
alio  enacted  some  general  laws  for  his 

Srernment.  (Gen.  ix.  1—29;  x.  1, 
)  Among  other  agricultural  opera- 
Imib  Koah  planted  a  vineyard:  "And 
ktdrank  of  the  wine,  and  wasdrunken." 
Ail  was  probably  a  fault  of  inadvert- 
iMe,  one  in  which  he  was  overtaken, 
Md  of  which  he  afterwards  bitterly 
l^nted.  While  in  this  stare  he  was 
treated  indecorously  by  one  of  liis  sons, 
vbteh  appears  to  have  been  the  occasion 
ofKoah'sremarkable  prediction  ao^ainst 
Cuaan.  (Gen.  ix.  20—27.)  After  the 
^oge,  Noah  lived  350  years,  and  died 
It  the  advanced  age  of  950  years. 

2.  Noah  =  motion.    A  dnnshter  of 
2elophehad.    (Num.  xxvi.  33.) 

N0B=Aei<7A^    A  city  of  the  priests. 

In  Benjamin,  within  sight  of  Jerosa 

leu,  on    the    north-east,    where   the 

tabernacle  was  stationed  in  the  time 

•fSsial.    (1  Sam.  xxi.  1;  Neh.  xi.  32; 

1m.  z.  32.)    On  account  of  the  kind- 

Ben  shown  to  David,  by  Ahimelech, 

Uie  high  priest,  Saul  caused  the  city 

to  be  smitten  with  the  edge  of  the 

tword.    (1   Sam.   xxii.  9—19.)     Dr. 

Forter  identifies  the  conical  Tel,  about 

a  half  a  mile  south  of  Gibeah,  with 

Hob.    He  found  on  its  sides  and  sum- 

■il  traces  of  a  small  but  very  hncient 

towiif  and  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock. 

Ir  commands  a  distinct  though  distant 

view  of  Mount  Zion.  (Isa.  x.  28—^2.) 

HOBAH.— See  Kematu. 
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NOBLEMAN.  The  Greek  word. 
bcuilikosy  rendered  *^  nobleman,*'  mar- 
gin, "courtier,"  or  "ruler,"  signifies  a 
minister  J  or  servant  of  the  king;  proba« 
bly  one  who  was  then  attached  to  the 
court  of  Herod  Autipas.  (John  iv.  46, 
49) 

^0D=  J! ight,  wandering,  Theregioa 
of  exile,  on  the  eastward  of  Eden,  to 
which  the  fratricide  Cain  withdrew 
"from  the  presence  of  Jehovah."  The 
Chaldee  interpreters  apply  the  term 
Nod  to  Cain  himself,  rather  than  to  a 
region — '*He  dwelt  a  fugitive  in  the 
land."    (GiMi.  iv.  14,  16.) 

NOD AB =11061%.  A  son  of  Ish- 
mael,  the  ancestor  of  a  tribe  of  the 
same  name;  (1  Chron.  v.  19;)  probably 
dwelling  on  the  east  side  of  Hermoiu 
He  may  be  the  same  with  "Kcdemah." 
(Gen.  XXV.  15;  1  Chron.  i.  31.) 

NOE.— See  Noah. 

NOGAH=a  shining^  splendour.  A 
son  of  David.  (I  Chron.  in.  7;  xiv.  6.) 

NOHAH=r««^  A  son  of  Benjamin. 
(I  Chron.  viii.  2.) 

NOON.  Tue  Hebrew  word  tzafta- 
raim  signifies  double  lighty  i.e.,  strongest, 
brightest,  hence  called  "  mid-day,*' 
when  the  sun  is  highest  in  his  daily 
course,  being  direct  south,  or  on  the 
meridian  of  any  place.  (Gen  xliii.  16; 
Deut.  xxviii.  29;  Ps.  Iv.  17;  1  Kings 
xviii.  29,  comp.  26.  27;  Acts  xxvi.  13.) 
The  terms  "noon,"  and  "noon-day," 
sometimes  designate  prosperity,  hap- 
piness. (Job  xi.  17;  Ps.  xxxviii.  6; 
Isa.  Iviii.  10;  Am.  viii.  9.) 

NOPH.— See  Memphis. 

N0PHAH=6^^  or  windy  place? 
A  town  of  theMoabites.  (Num.  xxi.  30.) 

NOKTH.  The  Hebrews  considered 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  heaven  in 
reference  to  a  man  whose  face  was 
turned  toward  the  east,  the  north  was 
consequently  on  his  left  hand;  (Gen. 
xiii.  14;  Josh.  xv.  10;  Judg.  xxi.  19;. 
Jer.  i.  13;)  hence  "the  left  hand"  de- 
signates the  north.  (Gen.  xiv.  15^ 
Job  xxiii.  9.)  They  also  regarded 
what  lay  to  the  north  as  higher ,  and 
what  lay  to  the  south  as  lower;  hence 
they  who  travelled  from  south  to  north 
were  said  to  "go  up;"  (Gen.  xiv.  25; 
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ta  kold  il  ap  willi  «■■  bud  «to  iIm 
pau aankinrinto bcT moBlh.  laisw 
puuof  the  £ut  Ue  fcmilei  wcui 
Ffodant  from  the  Kptam  or  niUk 
filaBcnt  of  the  HOST,  which  itofceiei- 
cMilmC'T  hramiFoland  of  grtitnlgi. 
NOVICE.  The  Greek  word  «*- 
lAnlot,  renaered  -  noiiee."  ( I  Ti».  n. 
6. )  sieni6t.t  merlj  pla-ittJ ;  »n.i  iiiTO- 
picaili  astd  of  cm  vir/j  roitvlrd.  tiJ 
nolTflmainrediiiCtinjiiaakDaoltdn 
anJ  ex|Wiience.  In  later  pFrimls  Iht 
'leophviei  vere  nsoally  diiiiD|ni>l>ei 
>'r  the  geserai  term  catechsiiKBi  = 

'  NUMBERS.  The  foanh  Badi  d 
Motes,  wtatchubtaini  iu  name  iron  ibi 
title  ol  the  lireek  Tertiao,  Ariliiiiiii= 
Xumberi ;  becante  Ihc  boot  contim 
an  accannl  of  the  nambenn;;  tad  «• 
deiinc  ot  the  lUbr^n  and  Lcrin^ 
ion  of  t  h  c  ubenucU 
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N'(),SE- JEWEL.  The  Hehrew  word 
cii-rn,  Ttiidcrcil  "cnr-rini:,"  margin, 
■•ji-wH  for  the  frirthe^nl;"  (Gi 

TJ,iT;)  »«-j.-»i-l.;"Cr"-i".21;) 

iitiil  "Ji-wi-1  on  thy  foTehead," 
"noiip,"  (K^fk.  xvi,  12.)  pro 
nifli>ia  nuir-rVao,  a  fi'nialc  t 

r>.)  The 

{■•inalfa  in  Kii^t  anJ  oilier  paria  of 
ihii  Knit.  It  in  nOTnctimi:*  made  of 
noil).  liHl  niiwl  i-i>mtiiiiii1_r  of  brass;  is 
from  nil  iiii'ii  in  nii  ineh  anJ  s  half  in 

Hi<<ri<  mliiiiipil  |i1<>:v  liriiila,  eenerallv 
rvil  nliil  Mill',  ntlarhi-il  lo  il.  It  ti 
■iiinrliiHi^   panii'il    tbniuf;h  the   rieht 

th.<  iio%.'  i  *"il  lisi'S-  pirtiy  brfore  the 
wnwh  i  M'  ihdl  tbo  wearer  ia  obliged  | 


H-anJerinm  in  the  irllilcrnct) ;  aod  il 
:he  wonilerral  denliiifn  of  God  nik 
bem.  until  their  arriial  on  ibf  bordm 
if  Miiah.  a  peniH]  of  someibis;  ■«" 
ban  thirt/-ei|!lit  Tears.  Thii  t««k, 
ike  the  reat  of  the' books  qI  the  1^ 
I  litench,  do«s  noi  acem  lo  hare  btea 

like  a  eimlinuous  piece  of  bttnXT.B 
it  weara  the  air  of  a  hisiorie  jiwNt 
HS  nell  as  a  record  of  IcgillaiiM >l 
which  Moces  was  enfuged  ai  ofieaM 
circnma'ancea  called  lor  it.  Tbnmk- 
out  the  book  the  nuibor  piores  tuBKU 
loLc  intimately  acq uaiu  ted  with  E)3l^ 
'ind  the  circumstaricei  of  that  period- 
Tlie  list  ot  stations,  in  the  route  of  ill 
Hebrews,  not  nnir  exhibiis  an  tqiol 
knon  leil)>c  of  the  desert,  but  also  iki** 
ihat  the  docament  is  the  produeuux' 
the  reputed  author  ol  the  book.  TM 
lUihor  fr^ncntlj  qaiites  other  doct- 
nenis  ol  valaa ;  as  the  Ba»k  of  il>* 
Wa™oftbeL*ni;  (N.im,  iii.  11.15;) 
■  in  terws  17,  18,  from  a  yj-M 
of  the  llt;lir<:«-fi,  on  the  diKunT 
of  It  well  in  tbe  desert ;  and  in  rctxi 
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er  Moab.  There  are  also  some 
Bnished  and  magnificent  pas- 
»f  poetry  ascribed  to  Balaam. 
xxiii.  7-  10, 18—24  ;  xxiv.  8— 
U.) 

\=aJUh.  The  father  of  Joshna, 
hence  called  **  Joshua  the  son 
."  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11  ;  Nora.  xi. 
ii.8, 16  ;  Josh.  LI.)  In  1  Chron. 
the  name  is  written  **  Non." 
tSE.  The  nurse  in  an  Eastern 
is  always  a  person  of  some  ira- 
:e.  8he  always  accompanies  the 
;o  her  husband's  house,  where 
comes  her  confident  and  chief 
',  and  ever  remaining  there  an 
ed  guest.  (Gen.  xxiv.  59.) 
ih,  Rebekah*s  nurse,  died  in  the 
of  Jacob,  and  was  buried  in  the 
r  of  Bethel,  with  mnch  lamen- 

(Gen  XXXV.  8.)  The  tender- 
ad  affection  of  a  nurse  gives 
)  several  figurative  expressions 

Scriptures.  (Isa.  xlix.  23 ; 
I.  ii.  7.) 

'S.  The  Hebrew  word  hatnim^ 
id  "nuis,"  (Gen.  xliii.  11.)  is  ge- 

sopposed  to  designate /7ts<acm 
e  fruit  of  the  Pistacia  vera^  a 
lich  is  found  growing  wild  in 
arrs  of  Palestine,  and  resembles 
tacia  terebinthus^  i.e.,  the  butm, 
binth.  The  tree,  when  laden 
isters  of  ripe  nuts,  makes  a  fine 
mce,  but  at  other  times,  on  ac- 
A  its  crooked  branches,  is  far 
cing  handsome.  The  Hebrew 
raz,  rendered  "  nut,"  (Sol.  Song, 

is  supposed  to  designate  the 

Walnut-trees  are  abundant 

n ;  and  many  of  them  are  very 

^me  of  them  yield  large  quan- 

:  nuts ;  but  it  is  said  that  tiie 

of  walnut-trees  is  unhealthy. 
[PHAS=6rt(/c<7room.    A  Chris- 
>ntioned  by  Paul  us  having  a 
in  his  house.    (CoL  iv.  15.) 


I,    The  Hebrew  word  ai7,  ren- 
oak ;"  C  Isa.  i.  29 ;  1  vi  i.  5.  margi  ii ;) 
^Is»i.  Ixi.  3 ;)  and  "EI,"  margin 
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the  plain,  i.e.,  of  Paran ;  (Gen.  xiv.  6;) 
properly  designates  the  terefnnth.  The 
Hebrew  word  alak,  rendered  "oak;** 
(Gen.  XXXV.  4;  Josh.  xxiv.  26;  Judg. 
vi.  11,  19;  2  Sam.  xviii.  9,  10,  14;  1 
Kings  xiii.  14;  1  Chron  x.  12;  Isa.  L 
30;)  "teil  tree;"  (Isa.  vi.  18;)  and 
"elms;"  (Hos.  iv.  13  ;)  seems  to  have 
been  used  for  any  large  and  durable 
tree,  ccpecially  the  Pistacia  ttrebinthus. 
The  terebinth,  called  by  the  Arabs  butm, 
is  common  in  Palestine.  It  spreads  its 
boughs  far  and  wide  like  a  noble  oak ; 
and  under  the  shade  of  such  a  tree, 
Abraham  might  well  have  pitched  his 
tent  at  Mam  re.  This  tree  is  not  an 
evergreen.  From  incisions  in  the  trunk 
there  flows  a  sort  of  turpentine,  which 
gradually  hardens  into  a  transparent 
gum.  The  Hebrew  words  alon,  allon, 
and  ailon,  also  designate  any  strong 
durable  tree,  and  are  used  specially 
of  the  **  oak ;"  (Gen.  xxxv.  8  ;  Isa.  ii. 
13;  vi.  13;  xliv.  15  ;  Hos.  iv.  13  ;  Am. 
ii.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6 ;  Zech.  xi.  2  ;) 
also  rendered  "plain,"  but  ought  to 
be  oak,  as  "  oaks  of  Moreh ;"  (Gen. 
xi i.  6 ;  Deut.  xi.  30 ;)  "  oaks  of  Mamre ;" 
(Gen. xiii.  18; xiv.  13; xviii.  1;)  "oak of 
Tabor;"  (1  Sam.  x.  3;)  and  "Magician's 
oak."  (Judg.  ix.  6,  37.)  There  are 
several  species  of  oaks  in  Palestine, 
among  which  the  evergreen  and  prickly 
oaks  occur  frequently,  yielding  in 
several  places  extensive  and  beautiful 
park  scenery ;  but  the  Quercus  robur, 
which  grows  to  so  large  a  size  in  our 
own  country  is  not  to  be  met  with. 
The  hills  of  Bashan  are  richly  wooded 
to  their  summits  with  noble  prickly 
oaks,  and  a  few  pines  towering  over 
them.  Groves  of  the  evergreen  shrub, 
Quercus  conifera,  or  kermes  oak,  from 
which  the  small  gall-shaped  masses 
of  insects,  anciently  yielding  the  scarlet 
dye,  were  gathered,  nccur  in  the  valleys 
beyond  the  plain  of  Acre.  (Isa.  i.  18; 
Lam.  iv.  5.) 

OATH.  A  solemn  appeal  to  God 
in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
affirmed.  Among  the  Hebrews,  a  vo- 
Inntary  oath  was  sometimes  confirmed 
by  elevating  the  right  hand  towards 
heaven.    (Gen.  xiv.  22;  xxvi.  28 ;  Ex. 
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▼i.  8 ;  Dent,  xxxii.  40 ;  Fs.  cxlir.  8 ; 
Esek.  xvii.  18;  Ker.  x.  5.)  Jacob 
gware  *M)j  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac'' 
(Gen.  XX xi.  53.)  Sometimes  the  swearer 
said,  ''Goti  do  so  to  me, and  more  also;** 
(Ruth  i.  17;  2  Sam.  iii.  9,  35  ;  1  Kings 
ii.  23  ;  2  Kings  vi.  31 ;)  '*  God  bo  wit- 
ness between  me  and  thee;*  (Gen. 
xxxi.  53  ;  Jcr.  xlii.  5  ;)  *'  As  the  Lord 
livcth  ;*'  (Ruth  iii.  13  ;  I  Sam.  xiv.  45; 
XX.  21 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  14  ;)  **  As  thy 
soul  lireth  ;**  (I  Sara.  i.  2G ;  xvii.  55; 
2  Sam.  xi.  11 ;)  *' As  the  Lore  liveth, 
and  as  thv  soul  livcth;**  (1  Sam.  xx. 
8;  XXV.  2G;  2  Kinflcs  ii.  2;)  or  ''oar 
life  for  yours."  (Josh.  ii.  14.)  The 
£)ryptiaiis  swaro  **  by  the  life  of  Pha* 
raoh  ;*'  (Gen.  xlii.  15 ;)  a4  did  the  He- 
brews '*  by  the  life  of  the  king ;"  (2 
Sam.  xi.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixtii.  11 ;)  and  even 
by  Baal  and  other  idols.  (Jcr.  v.  7 ; 
xii.  IG ;  Am.  viii.  14 ;  Zuph.  1.  5.) 
The  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  were 
accustomed  to  swear  *'by  their  heads,** 
"by  heaven,**  "by  the  earth,"  "by 
Jerusalem,**  "  by  the  temple,"  "  by  the 
gold  of  the  temple,'*  by  the  altar,"  and 
"  by  the  {lift  or  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar.*'  (M  at.  v.  34—37;  xxiii.  16— 
22.)  The  Most  lli}{h  is  occusionally 
presented  to  ourapprehensivccHpacity, 
by  representations  drawn  from  the 
conduct  and  circumstances  of  man — 
as  uttering  an  oath- form:  "For  I  lift 
up  my  baud  to  heaven,  and  say,  I  live 
for  ever  ;'*  (Deut.  xxxii.  40 ;)  or  "  As 
truly  as  I  live  ;"  (Num.  xiv.  21  :)  and 
even  as  coming  und'r  the  obl-gation 
of  an  oath.  (Ex.  vi.  8  ;  Gen.  xv.  18 — 
21 ;  xxvi.  8 ;  xxxv.  12  ;  Isa.  xlv.  23  ; 
Ixii.  8 ;  Ezek.  xx.  5  ;  xxxiii.  1 1 ;  Heb. 
▼i.  13 — 18.)  Though  judicial  oaths 
were  used  in  times  long  antecedent  to 
Moses,  still  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
originated  in  any  Divine  command. 
The  inspired  lawgiver  could  not  wisely 
dispense  with  them  altogether,  he 
therefore  made  use  of  the  sanction 
which  they  gave  in  sundry  judicial 
canes.  (Lev.  vi.  3— 5  ;  Ex.  xxii.  11.) 
When  an  oath  was  exacted^  whether 
by  a  jad}!e  or  another,  the  oath  was 
put  in  form,  as  "I  adjure  thee  that 
thoa  tell  me  nothing  but  that  which  is 
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true  in  the  name  of  the  Loidi"  (1 
Kings  xxiL  16 ;)  or,  "*  I  adjwe  tbw 
by  the  living  Qod  ;*  (Matt.  xzvLOO 
and  the  person  retponded,  **Atii| 
Amen,"  or  "  Thon  haet  Mud«"  or  it 
other  expretsiont  of  like  import.  (Naa. 
T.  19-22;  Dent.  xxvi.  15—36;  Blatt 
xxvi.  G4.)  Among  the  early  Hebrew^ 
an  oath  of  fidelity  was  nsoallj  tsket 
by  ^putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh*' 
— a  reference  to  the  teal  of  the  Difiit 
promi5>e  in  circnmciiion-^f  the  penon 
who  administered  the  oath.  (Gen.xzif. 
2,  3 ;  xl  viL  29.)  The  taking  of  a  fate 
oAth  was  deemed  a  heinous  crioM. 
(Lev.  xix.  12 ;  Dent.  yi.  18 ;  Zech.  t. 
4 ;  Mil.  iii.  5 ;  Matt.  t.  8S.)  Tte 
frequency  of  voluntary  oaths  mait 
have  fearfully  tended  to  weaken  ths 
moral  character,  (M^tt.  xxvi.  74,)  by 
diminishing  conildenee  between  msa 
and  man ;  hence  they  are  expressly 
forbidden  by  our  Lord.  Indeed,  it 
has  long  been  held  by  some  Christisai^ 
that  the  practice  of  taking  an  oath  on 
any  occasion  is  a  yiolation  of  the  ex- 
press command  of  our  Lord,  "  Bat  I 
say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all  ;**  and 
there  is  great  force  in  the  arguments 
which  are  used  in  support  of  this 
opinion.  (Matt.  v.  81 ;  James  v.  12.*) 
OB ADI AH =«ert;an<  or  wofskippfr 
ofJehovuh,  1.  A  prophet  who  appt^it 
to  hive  been  contemporary  with  Jere 
miah.  From  the  fragment  of  the  book 
or  prophecy  left  by  Obadiah,  vent  S0| 
it  seems  that  Jerusalem  was  then  sub- 
ject to  the  Chaldeans,  and  that  numy 
of  the  citizens  had  been  carried  into 
Exile ;  so  that  he  must  have  prophe- 
sied after  the  removal  of  Jehoiachio, 
that  14,  subsequently  to  the  year  699 
n.c.  (2  Kings  xxir.  8—17.)  Thst 
Jerusalem  was  not  thon  destroyed, 
appears  from  verses  12 — 14,  where  he 
admonishes  the  Edomites  not  to  cos- 
tinne  their  hostilitiei  against  the  He- 
brews. His  prophecy  relates  to  the 
judgments  impending  over  Edom;  sad 
announces  that  Zion  will  be  hercHtfter 
restored,  and  the  Hebrews,  even  the 
ten  tribes,  will  again  receive  their 
country,  and  take  possession  of  Edoa 
and  also  Fhilistim.    This  took  piece 
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at  B.C.  125f  under  John  Hjrcanns. 
i  similarity  of  a  portion  of  Jcrc- 
b*8  prophecy  with  that  of  Obadiah, 
(triking.  (Jer.  xlix.  7 — 16;  cora- 
c  ObaJ.  verses  1 — 9.)  The  st^-le  of 
tdiah  shines  with  various  beauties, 
it  does  not  equal  that  of  the  n]X}re 
nent  prophets.  2.  The  principal 
icer  id  Ahab*s  household,  by  whose 
erposjtion  one  hundred  of  the  Lord's 
Jjihets  were  preserved,  in  a  cave, 
in  the  murderous  persecution  raised 

Jezebel,  and  su))plied  with  food 
ring  the  faniino.  (1  Kings  xviii.  3 — 
•)  He  is  also  culled  "  Obadiahu." 
Kingj  xviii.  3,  raarpin.)  8.  A  de- 
mdant  of  David.  (1  Chron.  iii.-21.) 
A  descendant  of  Issachar.  (1  Chron. 
•3.)  5.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
Chron.  viii.  38 ;  ix.  44.)  6.  Two 
the  Lcvitcs.  (I  Chron.  ix.  10; 
Jhron.  xxxiv.  12.)  7.  One  of  David's 
tinfruished  captains.     (1  Chron.  xii. 

8.  A  descendant  of  Zebulun.  (1 
Pon.  xxvii.  19.)  9.  One  of  king 
loshai'hat's  nobles.   (2  Chron.  xvii. 

10.  One  of  the  priests.     (Neh.  x. 

11.  One  who  returned  Irom  the 
le.  (Ezra  viii.  9.) 
)^Ali=stripp<:d.  A  son  of  Joktan, 
I  founder  of  an  Arabian  tribe:  per- 
f  the  Afmlites  or  Avalitcs,  on  the 
t  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  Straits 
5tbcl-Mandeh.  (Gen.  x.  28.)  Obal 
rritten  **  Ebal,"  in  the  Samaritan, 

in  1  Chron.  i.  22. 

•BED=«em/i/7.  1.  The  son  of  Boaz 
Ruth,  and  father  of  Jesse.  (Kuth 
17—22;  I  Chron.  ii.  12;  Matt.  i.  5; 
e  ill.  32.)  2.  One  of  David's  dis- 
oished  captains.  (1  Chron.  xi.  47.) 
.descendant  of  J udah.  (1  Chron. 
\38.)  4.  A  grandson  of  Obededom. 
!hron.  xxvi.  7.)  5.  The  father  of 
riah.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  1.) 
BED-EDOM=5crr;i/?<7  Edom,  1. 
ittite  who  lived  in  David's  time, 
at  whose  fiouse  the  ark  was  de- 
ted'after  the  death  of  Uxzah.  The 
ne  blessing  which  rested  on  the 
leof  Obed-edom  for  the  ark*s  sake, 
loraged  David  to  remove  it  to 
isalem.  (2  Sam.  vi.  10—12;  1 
Ml.  xiii.  18,  14.)  Obed-edom  and 
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his  sons  were  appointed  keepers  of  the 
doors  of  the  sanctuary.  (I  Chron.  xv. 
18,  24 ;  xvi.  88.)  2.  Two  of  the  Le- 
vites.  (1  Chron.  xv.  21;  xvi.  88; 
xxvi.  4,  8,  15  ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  24.) 

OBEDIENCE.  By  the  obedience 
of  Christ,  we  understand  the  entire 
work  of  the  Redeemer — including  what 
some  writers  call  His  active  and  pas* 
site  obedience  or  righteousness — in 
which  lie  voluntarily  subjected  Him- 
self to  the  Divine  law,  and  did  not 
decline  to  do  anything,  either  in  the 
way  of  action  or  suffering,  which  was 
necessary  to.  be  done  or  suffered^  in 
order  that  the  salvation  of  men  might 
be  accomplished.  By  His  obedience, 
even  unto  death.  Ho  has  not  only 
magnified  the  law,  hut  secured  tho 
happiness  of  all  who  exercise  faith  in 
Him ;  just  as  all  men  were  rendered 
miserable  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam, 
inasmuch  asall  have  sinned.  (Kom.viii. 
1 — 4.)  The  perfect  obedience  or  right- 
eousness of  the  Saviour  stands  inti- 
mately connected  with  His  mediatorial 
work;  and  is  founded  in  the  dignity 
of  His  person — being  God  and  man — 
which  gave  effect  to  all  He  did  and 
suffered.  (Phil.  ii.  8;  Ileb.  ii.  10;  v. 
8,  9;  X.  9,  10;  Matt.  iii.  15;  Gal.  iv. 
4,  5.)  And  that  Christ  has  suUered 
in  the  room  and  stead  of  sinners;  that 
His  obedience  unto  deatli  is  a  moral 
equivalent  for  the  sin  of  the  world; 
and  that  His  entire  work  is  considered 
a  good  and  glorious  reason  for  th^ 
exercise  of  pardoning  mercy  and  gra- 
cious reception  to  the  Divine  favour, 
is,  indeed,  the  fundamental  truth  of 
the  gospel  scheme  of  salvation.  Yet 
the  obedience  of  Christ  unto  death  has 
not  in  any  measure  abated  from  tho 
claims  of  the  law  as  a  rule  of  moral 
action;  it  has  rather  shown  that  the 
law  may  be  fully  obeyed  in  our  nature; 
and  that  we  are,  therefore,  deserving  of 
its  penalty  when  we  disobey  it.  Yet 
when  we  have  transgressed  it,  the  way 
is  now  open  for  pardon  aqd  peace,  in 
case  of  penitence  and  faith  ;  inasmuch 
as  all  hope  for  us  on  the  ground  of  legal 
merit  is  for  ever  excluded,  after  one 
transgression. — See  Impute. 
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OBlL^chif/ofthecameU.    AnIsh-1 
inaelite,  who  had  charge  of  the  camels 
of  David.    (1  Chron.  xxvii.  80.) 

OBLATION.— See  Offbrinqs. 

OBOTR=bottIe^,  or  water-skinM.  A 
•tatioii  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert, 
on  the  eastern  skirts  of  Edom.  (Nam. 
xxi.  10,  11 ;  xxxiii.  43,  44.) 

0CIII.M.— Sec  Owl. 

OC  KAN =o/«ir/ec/.  The  father  of 
Pagicl.  (Num.  i.  13;  ii.  27;  vii.  72, 78.) 

ODED=erecting.  1.  The  father  of 
the  prophet  Azariah.  (2  Chron.  xv. 
1 — 8.)  In  verse  8,  by  a  mistake  of  the 
copyists,  "Odcd"  is  read,  Instead  of 
<*Azariiih."  2.  A  prophet  who  per- 
suaded the  Israelites  to  return  to  their 
own  country  the  captives  of  Judah, 
which  they  had  taken  in  the  war.  (3 
Chron.  xxviii.  9 — 16.) 

OFFENCE.  The  Greek  word 
skandalon  rendered  "oilcnce,"  dcsifc- 
nutc9  any  thing  ont  ttrikes  or  stumbU» 
Qtjainst^  a  cause  of  falling ;  hence 
luorHlly,  that  which  f^ives  occasion,  or 
is  likely  to  cause,  us  to  sin.  Thus,  in 
Matt.  V.  29,  the  right  eye  which  would 
allure  to  sin,  is  said  to  offend ;  so  in 
Matt.  xvi.  23 ;  xviii.  7 — 9,  causes  of 
sin  and  suffering  arc  called  offences. 
Our  Saviour  is  called  "a  stumbling 
stone  and  rock  of  offence  ;**  the  Jews 
were  offended  with  the  Messiah  as  Uc 
appeared  among  them  ;  they  stumbled 
at  His  character  and  claims,  and  were 
disobedient.  (Isa.  viii.  14 ;  Luke  ii. 
34;  Kom.  ix.  32,  83.)  The  "one 
offence,"  designates  the  first  trans- 
gression.   (Rom.  V.  16,  17,  18,  20.) 

OFFERINGS.  The  general  view 
with  which  the  various  offerings  or 
sacrifices  were  presented,  by  the  He- 
brews, was  either  to  express  gratitude 
to  God,  for  favours  received,  or  to  make 
expiation  for  sins  committed.  The  place, 
in  which  alone  the  oblations  could  be 
legally  presented,  was  the  front  court 
of  the  national  sanctuary  ;  (Lev.  xvii. 
1 — 9;  Deut.  xii.  6 — 7;  1  Kings  viii. 
29;  2  Chron.  vii.  12;  Ps.  ixxviii.  C7, 
69 ;)  though  in  some  instances  sacri- 
fices were  offered  elsewhere,  without 
any  reprehension.  (Judg.  ii.  6;  1 
Sam.  viii  17;  ix.  12  1  Kings  xviii. 
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19—88.)  In  the  performaoee  of  fSU 
SMiifi€«^  the  penon  whoee  laujieitj  is 
was,  he  being  himself  flnl  ksub' 
parifled,  brought  the  enimal— vhieb 
was  to  be  without  blemish  to  the 
altar,  at  the  same  time  t&nwd  himself 
so  OS  to  have  his  face  towards  the 
door  of  the  sanetuaryy  end  Udd  hit 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  aaimtli 
the  last  act  to  signify,  that  th^poiiiih> 
ment  due  to  him  should  fall  upon  the 
victim.  (Dent.  xxUL  18 ;  MaL  i.  7, 6; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  5 ;  Ex.  xix.  14 ;  Lot.  l4; 
iL  8,  4;  iii.  1,  2;  iv.  88;  xviL  i.) 
Then  he  slew  it,  which,  however,  the 
priest  might  also  do,  and  in  later  timei 
actuallj  did.  (Lev.  L  6;  S  ChrM. 
xxix.  24 ;  Ezra  vL  84.)  In  the  act  of 
slaying,  the  priest  received  the  Uood 
in  brasen  bowls,  and  tprinkled  or 
poured  it  near  the  different  offerioflib 
yet  apart  from  them.  The  offerv 
then  took  the  skin  of  the  vietin, 
and  cnt  it  into  pieces.  (Lev.  i  6; 
compare  2  Chron  xxix.  84.)  Tfaeboitt- 
ing  of  the  proper  parts  of  die  sacrifiee^ 
as  the  omentum,  the  fat  covering  tfas 
intestines,  the  kidneys,  the  lobes  of 
the  liver,  and  in  sheep,  the  fat  of  the 
tail,  was  attended  to  by  the  priest 

The  Thank'Offeriiw,  consisted  in  the 
presentation  of  a  bull,  sheep,  or  goat 
of  either  sex ;  which  was  brought  and 
slain  on  the  south  side  of  the  sltsL 
The  pieces  of  fat  only  were  bunud. 
The  breast  and  shoulder,  the  fonser 
of  which  the  offerer  was  to  Aeose  sod 
the  latter  to  trare,  belonged  to  tbs 
priest.  The  heaving  and  the  waving— 
hence  called  "an.heave-offering,"  sad 
"  a  wave-offering  **  —  were  maaifert 
svmbols  of  nreuntation  to  Jehovab^ 
the  Lord  of  heaven  and  of  the  whole 
earth.  (Ex.  xxix.  24—28 ;  Lor.  ix. 
21 ;  Num.  xxxi.  52.)  The  rest  wsl 
applied  to  the  use  of  a  smcrifidal  fesit 
(Ps.  cxviiL  27 ;  1  Cor.  x.  18.)  TMi 
offering  was  presented  on  account  oft 
particular  blessing  received  from  Js" 
hovah,  hence  called  **  a  eacrifice  of 
thanks-giving;"  (Pa.  cxvt  17;)  sbo 
"  a  peace-offering ;"  (Lot.  iii  1—11 0 
— also  in  connecuon  with  theFaitot^ 
as  the  kkag  or  fettive  Uiank*offeriBg» 
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Lev.  Tii.  16 — 18  ;) — or  on  the  satis- 
aetion  of  a  tow  ;  (Num.  vi.  14 ;  Lev. 
rM.  16 ;)— or  merely  from  the  general 
ieeliiig  of  pioQS  inclinatioD,  in  which 
MM  it  was  called  "a  free- will-off er- 
hgf  rOent.  xii.  17 ;) — also  "a volun- 
ti7-ofiering."  (Lev.  vii.  16.)  Themeat- 
tleiingt  were  united  with  'Uhank- 
olttiogs,'*  consisting  of  unleavened 
fdbei  mingled  with  oil,  and  a  leavened 
loif,  which  went  to  the  priest.  The 
"* drink-offerings/*  consisting  of  wine 
fMued  out  all  round  the  altar  were 
^dboaa  addition  to  the  thank-offerings 
■ideby  fire.  (Num.  xv.  5 — 10;  xxviii. 
T^U;  Lev.  ii.  1  ;  iii.  1  ;  vii.  11 — 38  ; 
^.1(K— 21.)  Among  thank-offerings, 
;fa  tile  most  extensive  sense,  might  be 
•;.IIKkoiied  the  presentation  of  the  first 
,mnLi  (Ex.  xiii.  12— 13;)— the  first 
!,Mti^  including  the  fruit  of  all  manner 
M  ttitSj  honey,  oil,  and  also  of  the 
i  *l» ;  (Lev.  xxiii.  10 — 13 ;  Num.  xviii. 
■■31  i  I  Chron.  ix.  29 ;  Neh.  x.  37 ;  2 
[Okioii.  xxxiL  5 ;)  and  the  second 
:JAe.  (Deut.  xii.  17,  18;  xiv.  23.) 
Xii?eQ  and  honey  were  excluded  from 
•.^  offerings  made  by  fire ;  (Lev.  ii. 
11})  and  salt  was  required  in  all. 
jtter.  u.  13 ;  Mark  ix.  49  ;  Col.  iv.  6.) 
'■■$$  alio  the  Hebrews  were  forbidden 
ittfler  anything  vile  and  contemptible. 
ifknt  xxiu.  18 ;  Mai.  L  7,  8.) 

TfceBum^-Ojferin^  was  a  free-will- 
^  Aring,  which  consisted  in  the  immo- 
llHioii  of  a  male  animal  victim,  which 
.lH'iometimes  a  bull  of  three  years 
4Ul|  sometimes  a  sheep  or  goat  of  one 
old,  more  rarely  a  young  dove  or 
dove.    In  "  a  whole  burnt-off er- 

_  the  victim  was  entirely  consumed 

inkefirc;  bat  in  some  burnt-offerings, 

i.^rijr  parts  of  the  victim  were  so  con- 

i*Md.    (Oen.  xxii.  13;  Job  i.  5 ;  1 

••iltL  U;  Ps.  Ii.  17—19;  Luke  ii. 

;.IL)   The  sacrifice  was  slain  on  the 

'  Ktida  tide  of  the  altar,  and  deprived 

.^ the  skin;  the  skin  belonged  to  the 

frittts^  and  was  cut  up  into  proper 

I^Mei  by  the  offerer  himself.    (Lev. 

^  6.)    All  the  parts  of  the  victim 

2^  laid  separately  upon  the  fire.  Of 

Ji'vcs,  the  priest  was  to  nip  off  the 

*iid  with  his  finger-nails,  squeeze  out 
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the  blood  on  the  edge  of  the  altar, 
pluck  off  the  feathers  and  throw  them 
with  the  crop  into  the  ash-pit,  divide 
it  down  to  the  wings,  and  then  com- 
pletely burn  it.  (Lev.  i.  1 — 17;  vi. 
1 — 6.)  The  design  of  the  burnt  offer- 
ings was  to  make  atonement  with  God 
for  sins  committed,  in  general.  They 
were  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  nation,  every  morning  and  even- 
ing; also  in  connexion  with  a  sin- 
offering  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment, also  on  the  other  principal  an- 
nual festivals ;  (Lev.  i.  4 ;  xvi.  8 ;  Ex. 
xxix  38 — 42;  Num.  vii.  15 — 17;  viii. 
12 — 28;) — in  the  solemnities  of  con- 
secration to  office ;  (Lev.  viii.  18 — 29 ; 
ix.  2—4 ;  Num.  viii.  8 ;) — and  also  by 
private  persons,  in  order  to  be  freed 
from  Levitical  uncleaness; — by  women 
after  child-  bearing ;  (Lev.  xii.  6 — 8 ;) 
— by  lepers  when  cured;  (Lev.  xiv. 
21,  31 ;) — by  Naiarites,  when  they  had 
touched  a  dead  body;  (Num.  vi.  11— 
14 ;) — and  by  those  who  were  person- 
ally unclean.  (Lev.  xv.  1 — 15.)  Per- 
sons who  brought  only  two  doves  for 
a  sin-offering,  were  obliged  to  make 
one  of  them  a  burnt- offering.  (Lev. 
V.  10.)  Hecatombs  of  burnt-offerings 
are  occasionally  mentioned.  (Ezra  vi. 
17;  1  Chron.  xxix.  21  2  Chron. 
xxix.  32^ 

The  Trespass- Offering  was  offered 
for  individuals  only,  and  chiefly  for 
such  transgressions  as  were  not  punish- 
able by  the  laws  of  the  State.  (Lev. 
vii.  19.)  The  victim  sacrificed  was 
different  on  different  occasions.  A 
trespass -offering  was  brought  when  a 
person  did  not  inform  of  a  crime  com- 
mitted by  another ;  (Lev.  v.  1 ;) — when 
a  person  had  touched  any  unclean 
object,  and  had  omitted  the  sacrifice 
of  purification;  (Lev.  v.  2,  3;) — when 
a  person  had,  through  forgetfulness, 
neglected  to  fulfil  his  rash  vow.  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  offering  was  a 
ewe  or  a  she-goat ;  or,  if  the  sacrificer 
were  poor,  it  might  consist  of  doves  or 
fine  flour,  without  oil  and  incenseu 
(Lev.  V.  4 — 13.)  When  a  person  had, 
through  mistake,  applied  to  a  common 
purpose,  anything   which    had  been 
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fon^err.i'i':!  to  n  holy  u>o  ;  (^Lcv.  v.  10, 
10;  xxii.  14:;) — or  had  iti  any  way 
violated  an  engagement,  or  denied 
stolen  property,  or  concealed  any  lost 
thinjj  which  he  had  found.  In  these 
case!*,  the  offering  was  a  ram ;  and  the 
restoration  of  the  alienated  property, 
with  one-fifth  of  the  value  ;  in  the  for- 
mer c.iso,  to  the  priest:  in  the  latter,  to 
thi?  ovvnor  or  his  hci'S.  (Lev.  vi.  2 — 7.) 
Wlion  any  person  had  through  ignor- 
ance, done  soniething  forbidden,  the 
victim  was  a ratn.  (Lev.  v.  17, 18.)  Wlicn 
a  man  had  a  criminal  connexion  with  a 
beirotheii  feinale slave  ;  (L"v.xix.20 — 
22;)— or  had,  in  later  limes,  contract- 
ed an  idol  itrous  marriage,  the  victim 
wa^  a  ram.  (Exra  x.  r,>.)  So  also,  a 
Naz  iritL',  wlio  had  contracted  delil3- 
mont  by  touching  a  dead  l)ody  ;  (Num. 
vi.  0 — i2 ;) — ami  a  leper  who  had  been 
healed,  were  to  bring  a  lamb  for  a 
trespass  offering.  (Lev.  xiv.  12,  24.) 
l!i  this  offering  the  victim  was  pUin 
on  the  nortli  side  of  the  altar,  the 
blooil  sprinkled  round  it,  and  the  pieces 
of  fat  burned  upon  it. 

The  Sill- Offerings  were  offered  oc- 
casionally for  individuals,  but  gener- 
ally for  the  congregation.  A  sin- 
offering  was  offered  on  the  great  day 
of  aitoncmer.t,  for  the  high  piiiiSt  and 
tlic  natir-u.  (Lev.  xvi.  1 — 34;  xxiii. 
20—32;  Num.  xxix.  7—11.)  When 
the  higij  priest  had  committed  an  of- 
fence, and  tiiereby  had  brought  guilt 
upon  the  whole  nation,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  tlie  head  of  a  young  bull, 
and  acknowledge  1  his  sin ;  then  he 
slew  the  animal  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nltar,  sprinkled  the  blood,  and 
burned  the  fat  and  the  abdominal  pieces 
upon  the  altar ;  all  the  rest  was  burned 
without  the  gates  of  the  city.  (Lev. 
iv.  2 — 12.)  When  the  wliole  nation 
had  committed  an  offence,  through 
ignorance,  and  afterwa  ds  repented, 
the  same  offering  was  made  as  in  the 
preceding  case.  (Lev.  iv.  13 — 21.) 
When  a  magistrate  committed  an  of- 
fence through  error,  the  sacrifice  was 
a  kid ;  the  fat  pieces  only  came  to  the 
altar;  the  rest  fell  to  the  priest  (Lev. 
iv.  22—20.)  When  a  person  sinned  | 
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througli  ignomncc,  the  saoriu.';  v.  ."  4 
a  ewe,  or  a  female  kid.    (Lev.  iv.  27^ 
35.)  When  a  woman  was  purified  froU 
hnimorrhai^e,    or,    after   child- binh; 
(Lev.  XV.  25  -80;  xii.  6 — 8;)— when  » 
man   was   personally  unclean ;  (Ler. 
XV.  2,  14,  15 ;  comp.  xiv.  21,  22;)-<ir 
a  Nazarite  had  touched  a  corpse,  or  the 
time  of  his  vow  was  completed;  rNam- 
vi.  10 — 14 ;) — or  on  the  puritication  of 
a  leper ;  the  victim  in  these  cases  wis 
usually  a  sheep  or  a  dove.   (Lev.  .xir. 
19 — 31.)  On  the  consecration  of  a  prisstv 
or  Lcviie,  th3  victim  was  an  ox  or  a 
goat.  (Ex.  xxix.  1 — 14;  Lev.  ix.  23; 
Num.  viii.  8 --12.) — See  Sacrifice. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  expiatory  sj- 
crifices  were  symbolical  repres'iti- 
tions  of  the  great  work,  for  the  eSed- 
ing  of  which  the  Messiah  waspromisei 
to  fallen  man.  (Ps.  xl.  6,  8;  Heb.  x. 
5,  10;  viii.  3;  ix.  14,  2G,  28.)  Ajit 
v^'as  the  design  of  the  Mosaic  \xv  to 
remind  the  Hebrews  tha^they  were 
guilty  of  sin  and  liable  to  death,  to 
every  sncrijice  was  a  memorial  of  this 
mournful  truth,  as  well  as  a  typeof  tbe 
work  of  our  Redeemer.  When  a  H^ 
brew  had  committed  a  trespass  against 
the  Divine  law.  providing  the  trespass 
was  such  as  admitted  an  expiation,  be 
had  to  offer  the  requisite  sacrifices  be- 
fore he  couM  be  restored  to  his  cinl 
privileges.  AVith  this  a  mere  worWIj- 
minded  Hebrew  was  content;  bat,  is 
no  mere  animal  sacrifice  coald  make 
atonement  for  sin,  to  the  sincere  be- 
liever the  sacrifice  was  only  the  symbol 
and  type  of  something  spiritaal.  It 
reminded  him  that  his  sins  had  cot 
only  excluded  him  from  the  Diriie 
favour,  but  that  he  deserved  deatb 
and  subsequent  agony ;  it  directed 
him  to  the  need  of  a  sacrifice  for  fin 
ere  God  would  forgive  his  iraiKgrei* 
sion ;  and  it  assured  him,  that  just  ss 
by  sacrifice  he  had  been  restored  to 
his  civil  and  political  rights;  so  bf 
faith  in  the  great  sacrifice  for  sia  oi 
the  part  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  might  be 
be  restored  to  the  Divine  favoar,  aaii 
to  a  place  in  that  spiritual  kingdom  of 
which  the  Hebrew  nation  wasthetrpe. 

OFFICER.    This  term  represents 
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S  class  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
.  lie  service,  whether  military  or 
civil;  and  occurs  as  the  translation 
cl  KTeral  Hebrew  words.  Saris,  an 
••fiicer,"  margin,  properly  an  eunuch, 
•ii^ied  to  the  ** captain*'  or  ''chief 
Stnbtl  of  the  guard."  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
l8^QAr;(in ;  xxxix.  1 ;)  also  to  the  chief 
Wlerand  baker.  (Gen.x1.2.)  Shaiter, 
Poperly  a  writer,  is  used  of  the  He- 
•nv  officers  appointed  over  th^»  Egyp- 
tMO  nogtnm  or  taskmasters ;  (Ex.  v.  6, 
H  margin ;)  of  the  officers  appointed 
4ioiij(  jvith   the  elders  to  administer 

".  I*l>lic  affairs;  (Num.  xi.  IG;  Deut.  xx. 
■^9;) and  of  magistrates.  (Dear.  xvi. 
1&)  Nifzlzab,  a  director,  officer.  (1 
Xbgi  ir.  5,  7 ;  v.  IG.)  Rob,  an  officer, 

.   director  of  the  bouse.  (Est.  i  8.)  Pakid, 

■  -ii  officer,  overseer.  (Gen.  xli.  34  ;  2 
|:  CSuroa.  xxir.  11  margin.)  The  Greek 
j  '•Old  vperetes,  rendered  "  officer," 
:.  '^eaotes  one  who  renders  service, 
\  ijpecially  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  ap- 

■  inbend  offenders.  (Matt.  v.  25;  John 
tfi.S2,  46;  xviii.  3;  Acts  v.  22.)  The 
Vwd/mzXr/or  designated  the  officer  who 

'  ducted  the  legal  penalty  appointed  by 

.  Ibe  jadge.  (Luke  xii.  58.) 
■   0Q=:  long -necked^  gigantic.  An  Am- 

N  "ftitish  king  of  Bashan,  famous  for  his 
ibpintic  stature.  He  was  defeated  by 
toe  Hebrews  under  Moses,  and  his 
*<0aDir7  ^^*  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Ifanasseb.  (Num.  xxi.  33;  xxxii.33: 
Deot.  i.  4 ;  iii.  3 ;  iv.  47 ;  xxxi.  4 ; 
Josh.  xiii.  30.)  His  bedstead  of  iron, 
or  perhaps  sarcophagus  of  black  basalt, 
vmch  was  fifteen  feet  nine  inches  in 

length,  and  seven  feet  in  width,  was 
long  preserved  as  a  memorial.   (Deut. 

18.11;  Josh.  xiii.  12.) 

OHAD= vn/<ecf.    A  son  of  Simeon. 

(Gen.  xlvi.  10.) 

OH£L=a  tent,    A  son  of  Zerub- 

iW>e1.  (I  Cbron.  iii.  20.) 

OIL.    Tbe  Hebrews  used  olive  oil 

for  every  culinary  purpose  in  which 

^tter  and  animal  fat  is  serviceable 

4rifcb  us.    So  tliroughout  western  Asia 

JU  the  present  time,  oil  is  preferred  to 

butter,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  spoil. 

(Deat.  xxxiL  13 ;  Job  xxi  v.  11 ;  Ezek. 

JCTi.    13.)    la    some  of  the  Hebrew 
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thank-offerings  oil  was  taken  with  the 
meat-offering.  (Lov.  v.  11;  vii.  12; 
Num.  v.  15;  vi.  15;  Ex.  xxix.  40.) 
Oil  was  used  for  anointing  the  head 
and  the  body ;  and  in  the  preparation 
of  ointments.  (Ex.  xxx.  24 ;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  2;  Ps.  xxiii.  5;  xcii.  10;  civ.  15; 
Prov.  xxi.  17;  Luke  vii.  40.^  The  ap- 
plication of  oil  for  medicinal  purposes 
prevailed  in  the  earliest  periods.  (Isa. 
i.  G;  Hos.  xii.  1;  Mark  vi.  13;  James 
v.  14,  15.)  Olive  oil  was  extensively 
used  for  the  lamps  in  the  tabernacle. 
(Ex.  xxvii.  20.)  The  use  of  oil  is 
significant  of  gladness;  (Ps.  cxii.  5; 
Isa.  Ixi.  3;)  and  the  omission  of  it  be- 
tokened sorrow.  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2  ; 
Matt.  vi.  17.)  Oil  was  also  the  symbol 
of  abundance  and  festivity.  (Dout. 
x.Kviii.  40;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17.)  The 
anointing  with  oil  was  symbolical  of 
the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Ps. 
xlv.  7;  Zech.  iv.  14;  Isa.  Ixi.  1;  1 
John  ii.  20.) 

0IL-TUI':E.— See  Olive-Tree. 

OINTMENT.  Ointments  were  in 
constant  use  among  the  Orientals  as 
the  means  of  cleanliness ;  and  to  give 
a  grateful  odour  these  ointments  were 
mixed  up  with  the  richest  perfumes. 
Among  the  Hebrews  "the  oil  of  holy 
ointmchi"  was  carefully  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  prescription.  (Ex 
xxx.  23-25.)  Ointments  were  used  in 
medical  treatment;  (Isa.  i.  6;)  and  to 
anoint  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  12;  Mark  xiv.  6,  12.)  Unguents 
were  very  much  used  among  the 
Egyptians.  In  the  British  Museum 
may  be  seen  numerous  elegant  speci'^ 
mens  of  ancient  Egyptian  vases,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  held  unguents, 
perfumes,  etc.,  for  the  toilet ;  indeed, 
some  of  them  still  retain  their  odour. 
Dr.  Ure  examined  the  ointment  still 
preserved  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  vase 
at  Alnwick  Castle.  He  says,  "In  con- 
sistence, this  unguent  is  intermediate 
between  tallow  and  hog*8  lard.  It 
has  an  orange-yellow  colour.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0*991  ;  and  this 
density  would  seem  ^  indicate  the 
presence  of  rosin.  It  gives  a  greasy 
stain  OD  paper,  not  removable  bj^  heat. 
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tor  of  the  high  prieit  of  On.  (Gen. 
xlvi.  20.)  And  in  thif  citj  Moses  pro- 
bablj  receired  that  edacation  which 
made  him  **  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Eu^vtians."  (AcU  vii.  22.) 
According  to  Joseph u«.  in  after  ajres, 
and  with  the  consent  of  rtolemv  Phi- 
lumcter,  king  of  K/ypt,  a  tempte  was 
built  here,  or  within  the  district  of 
lleliopolis,  for  the  Jews,  by  Onias, 
the  son  of  the  Jewish  high  priest. 
This  temple,  which  was  in  great  re- 
pntc  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  con- 
tinued for  two  hundred  and  twenty 
vear%  when,  on  account  of  the  rebel- 
lions of  the  Jews,  it  w:is  shut  np  and 
finally  demolished  by  the  emperor  Vcs- 
paijiun.  The  city  suffered  greatly  from 
the  inrasion  of  Cumbyses ;  and  in 
Straho's  time  it  was  a  mass  of  splen- 
did ruins,  among  which  the  spacious 
halls  of  the  college  were  to  be  seen, 
in  which  I'lato,  Eudoxus,  and  other 
Greek  sag<^s,  ha<l  studied  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians  under  the  direction 
of  the  prietts  of  Ueliopolis.  The  site 
of  this  once  famed  city  is  now  marked 
by  low  mounds,  enclosing  a  space 
aftoiit  thrce-qtinrters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  by  half  a  mite  in  breadth : 
which  was  once  occupied  partly  by 
houses,  and  partly  bv  the  celebrated 
temple  of  the  sun.  This  area  is  now 
a  ploughed  field,  a  garden  of  herbs; 
and  a  solitary  mugnificent  obelisk,  of 
red  granite,  made  in  the  reign  of 
Osirtcsen  I.,  C7  fi-et  high — a  copy  of 
which  we  give — which  still  rises  in  the 
midst,  is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  for- 
mer splendours  of  the  place. 

2.  Oh = wealthy  suhstunrc,  A  descen- 
dant  of  Reuben.     (Num.  xvi.  1.) 

()NAM=»^ron^,  stout.  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Seir.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23; 
1  Chnm.  i.  40.)  2.  A  sun  of  Jerahmecl. 
(1  Chron.  ii.  20.  28.) 

ONAN=:sfron/7,  stout.  The  second 
son  of  Judnh,  who  was  given  in  mar- 
riage to  Tamar,  his  elder  brother's 
widow,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Lord 
for  the  criminal  manner  in  which  he 
evaded  compliunco  with  the  ancient 
Levirnto  .law.  ((ten.  xxxviii.  8,  9  ; 
xlvi.  12;  Num.  xxvi,  19.) 
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OKESIMU3  s|ir9>Efa6&.  A  .^ 
TADt  bdon^ng  to  PfaUeaoii  of  Gol- 
lotae,  who  fled  from  hto  muiv  to 
Roiiie»  where  he  we*  converted  veder 
Faal.  The  Apoetle  sent  him  back 
with  the  beautiinl  Epistle  to  PhileneD; 
and  the  master  received  his  serraetat 
A  brother.    (Col.  ir.  9,  19  ;  PhiL  10.) 

0^\fJSlPnOUUS  =z  prqfii-kriagui. 
A  Christian  of  EphesBS,  whomiaisuDred 
to  Paol,  when  a  prisoner  wi  Borne,  at 
a  time  when  almost  all  the  rest  of  lui 
friends  had  forsaken  him  and  fled.  (8 
Tim.  i.  16 — 18.)  Ooesiphomi  was 
probably  from  home  when  the  Apostle 
sent  the  salnution  to  his  honsehold. 
(2  Tim.  IT.  190 

ONION.  The  Hebrew  word  Atfsd; 
probably  designates  the  ^^onion.**  The 
onions  of  Egypt  hare  from  antiqiitr 
been  f...-  renowned.  (Nam.  xL  &} 
Their  large  size  and  exquisite  flavour, 
it  is  said,  differ  from  the  onioiu  of  oar 
own  country,  as  much  as  a  bad  tnmis 
differs  in  psilaubleness  from  a  gooa 
apple.  As  all  the  common  species  of 
ai/ium  grow  in  Palestine,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Hebrews,  in  their  own  land, 
consumed  them  largely. 

ONO=srron^.  A  cftv  of  Benjsmin; 
rrzraiL  33;  Neh.  vii.'ST;  xi.  35;  I 
Chron.  viii.  12;)  with  a  valley  or 
plain  of  the  same  name ;  (Neh.  vi.  2;) 
perhaps  identical  with  the  ** valley  of 
craftsmen."  (Neb.  xi.  36.J  The  vil- 
lage Autiat  with  ruins,  nearly  five  miles 
north  of  Lydda  may  mark  the  site  of 
Ono. 

ONYCUA.  The  Hebrew  word«Ar^ 
heieth,  rendered  **  onycha,*'  is  supposed 
to  denote  the  shell  of  a  species  of 
mussel,  the  bfatta  Djfzantina^  fonnd  ia 
the  lakes  of  India ;  when  burneJ  it 
emits  a  musky  odour.  As  one  of  the 
.ingredients  of  the  sacred  perfume, 
others,  with  greater  probability,  think 
it  may  have  been  a  kind  of  gam.  (Ex. 
XXX.  34.) 

O  N  YX.  The  Hebrew  word  yahahm, 
rendered  "  diamond,"  (Ex.  xxviii.  18; 
xxxix.  11;  Exck.  xxviii.  13,)  proba- 
bly designates  the  onyx,  a  kind  of 
chalcedony,  which  approaches  the  col- 
our of  the  flesh  as  it  appears  through 
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le  nail.  The  Hebrew  word  shoham^ 
eniiered  "onyx,"  probably  designates 
be  **  beryl." — See  Beryl. 

OPHEL=:a  hill,  tumulus.  A  hill  or 
idge  on  the  east  of  Mount  Zion, 
inciently  surrounded  and  fortified  by 
i  separate  wall.  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  3  ; 
Lxxlii.  U ;  Neh.  iii.  26.  27 ;  xi.  21.) 
[q  the  margin  of  these  passages,  Ophel 
■  generally  rendered  "  the  tower." 
Dr.  Robinson  identifies  it  with  the 
ridge  extending  south  from  Moriah  to 
Siloam,  between  the  deep  valley  of 
fehosbaphat  on  the  cast,  and  the  steep, 
bat  shallower  Tyropccon  on  the  west. 
Fhe  breadth  of  the  ridge  is  290  feet, 
9r  about  9G  yards,  from  brow  to  brow. 
rhe  ground  is  tilled  and  planted  with 
olire  and  other  fruit  trees. — See  Zion. 

OPUlR=the  upper  or  distant  region. 
h,  son  of  Joktaii,  the  son  of  Ebcr,  a 
ereat- grand  son  of  Sbem.  (Gen.  x.  29.) 
Uis  descendants  are  supposed  to  have 
^ren  name  to  *'  Ophir,"  a  celebrated 
r^on,  abounding  in  gold,  or  perhaps 
famishing  it  as  an  emporium  ;  which 
the  seamen  of  Solomon,  in  company 
irith  the  Pheniciuns,  were  accustomed 
to  visit,  taking  their  departure  from 
the  ports  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  and 
bringing  back,  every  three  years,  gold, 
precious  stones,  sandal  wood,  silver, 
iTorv,  apes,  Ornd  peacocks.  (1  Kinps 
ix.  2*8;  X.  11,  22;  2  Chron.  viii.  18; 
tx.  10.)  The  *'  gold  of  Ophir"  is  fre- 
qaentiy  mentioned.  (Job  xxii.  24; 
zxTiii.  16 ;  Ps.  xlv.  9 ;  Isa.  xiii.  12  ; 
1  Chron.  xxix.4.)  The  word  "Uphaz," 
(Jer.  X.  9  ;  Dan.  x.  5,)  and  also  *'Par- 
Taim,'*  (2  Chron.  iii.  G,)  mentioned  as 
gold  regions,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  Ophir.  As  to  the  geogra- 
phical situation  of  Ophir — the  El- Do- 
rado of  Solomon — there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  ;  yet  the  best  interpreters 
hesitate  only  between  three  regions — 
Imdia,  and  some  part  of  Arabia^  and 
the  co<ut  of  Eastern  Africa, 

1.  That  Ophir  is  to  bo  sought  in 
ImdifL,  was  the  opinion  of  Josephus ; 
{Ant.  viii.  6.  4  ;)  and  certainly,  several 
of  the  articles  of  traffic,  as  ivory  and 
sandal-wood,  are  found  in  India;  also 
the  original  words  for  "apes"  and 
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"  peacocks"  are  the  Indian  words  still 
used  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  So  also, 
the  Seventy  have  everywhere,  except 
in  Gen.  x.  29,  for  *' Ophir"  put  Sophir. 
the  Egyptian  name  for  India.  Ana 
in  India  there  is  a  district  called 
Soupara,  probably  the  same  as  Sopkir, 
situ  ited  where  is  now  the  emporium 
of  Goa. 

2.  Those  who  prefer  Arabia^  observe 
that  Ophir,  in  Gen.  x.  29,  is  enumer- 
ated among  other  regions  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  Joktan  ;  all  of 
which,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia; 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Ophir,  even  if  more  remote  and  situated 
in  India,  might  have  been  peopled  by 
colonies  of  the  Joktanidse.  Of  the 
articles  of  traffic  above  mentioned, 
"  gems"  and  "  apes"  are  still  found  in 
Arabia ;  and,  though  no  gold  may  be 
now  found  there,  it  formerly  abounded 
in  that  region.  (Num.  xxxi.  22,  50  ; 
Judg.  viii.  24,  2G;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15.)  Even 
at  the  present  day  there  exists  a  place 
called  el-Ophir^  in  the  district  of  Oman, 
a  few  miles  from  the  city  Sohar. 

3.  The  opinion  that  the  gold  region 
was  on  the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa^ 
has  been  supported,  not  only  from  the 
name  Ophir,  whence  it  is  supposed  the 
term  Africa  is  derived  ;  but  from  the 
fact  that  .iiL.istern  Africa  was  a  region 
that  produced  goM  in  abundance,  and 
indeed  all  the  articles  enumerated  in 
the  account  of  the  commerce  of  Solo- 
mon. Hence,  Ophir  is  made  to  com- 
prise iV/yn'/ia  and  thciSq/a/a  of  Arabian 
writers,  now  Zanguebar  and  Mozam- 
bique, where  there  is  a  gold  district 
called  Fura.  According  to  this  view, 
Solomon's  fleet  coming  down  the  Red 
Sea,  from  Eziongeber,  coasted  along 
the  shore  of  Africa,  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  came  to  Tarshish, 
in  Spain,  and  thence  back  again  the 
same  way;  thus  making  the  three 
years*  voyage  out  and  home. 

Some  distinguished  scholars  suppose 
that  no  particular  country  is  designated 
by  Ophir,  but  that  tbe  term  is  used, 
like  the  word  Thule  in  the  classics,  to 
denote  some  indefinite,  distant  region. 
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or  a  certain  region  of  tbe  world,  like 
the  East  or  West  Indies.  However, 
so  much  is  certain,  that  Tarshish  and 
Oj»hir — whether  the  latter  were  India, 
Arabia,  or  the  coast  of  Kastcrn  Africa, 
or  a  general  name  fi)r  the  rich  Sou:h — 
were  the  two  bi)undarics  of  the  com- 
bint^d  fleets  of  Hi  ram  and  S  dumon. 

OVliSl=tnuuf(li/.  A  town  of  Ben- 
jamin ;  (.To.>h.  xviii.  24 ;)  probably 
tlie  same  as  the  "G.)i)hna"  of  Jose- 
phuy,  and  the  modern  villaf^c  Jufna^ 
or  Jifna^  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
north-west  of  liothol. 

Oinil\\\l=iit.tnn,  or  <7/l.<^  1.  A 
town  of  Manasseh.  (.Ju«ijr.  vi.  11 ; 
%-iii.  27,  32;  ix.  5;  It  is  also  called 
Jit.th  Ifftphtah^  rendered  the  *' house  of 
Ai'hrah  ;"  where  we  have  a  play  upon 
the  \vordOphrali  =  ilust:  '* In  the  house 
of  tlic  dnst  rtdl  thyself  in  the  dust^ 

SMic.  i.  10.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Jii<lah. 
I  C'hron.  iv.  U.)  -3.  See  EriiRAUi. 

OKATOU.  The  Hebrew  word  hih- 
Joishy  renderc«l  '*orator,"  signifies  whis- 
pi  riiit/,muttrn'n;i;  tlie"clo«iuentnraTor/* 
properly  "skilful  in  wbisperini^,"  or 
"  inc  uitation."  (I-^a.  iii.  3.)  The 
Greek  term  r/trt  tr.  render,  d  '*  orator," 
is  a))j)Iied  loTertiilliis.  the  advo'-;vt'.M)f 
theJ-.'ws  asainst  l*.uil.  (Aels.  xxiv.  1.) 

OUACLK.  Tiis  word  is  used  to 
dc-i;;iiaie  the  Huly  of  H(die«<,  or  most 
II  ly  plaee,  ia  tlie  t»'inple,  wiicnec  Je- 
hovah iiunouuerd  His  decisions  to  the 
hi;^h  pri'.-it  of  tiie  Hebrews.  (1  Kiuf^s 
vi.  5.  19,  20,  21,  22,  23;  viii.  G;  2  Sain. 
W'l.  23  ;  2  C'liron.  iii.  10  ;  Lev.  xvi.  2. 
17;  Heb.  ix  3,  7,  H.  12,  21,  25.)  So 
als )  the  Urini  and  Tliunnnini,  in  the 
bieast-j>l.ite  of  the  higli  priest,  consti- 
tuted a  sacred  oraele,  by  which  the 
Hebrews,  in  clillicult  csi«;es,  inquired  of 
Jehovah  and  received  an  oracular 
answer,  (Num.  xxvii.  21 ;  Ex.  xxviii. 
30  ;  1  S:uu.  xxii.  10,  15  ;  xxiii.  G— -12.) 
Mojit  of  the  ancient  nations  had  their 
oracles,  whore  their  ilcities  wc-e  con- 
suite- 1  ;  they  were  also  stealthily  scat- 
tered anioui;  the  Hebrews.  Their  re- 
sponses were  generally  conclied  in  dark 
and  ambijp^uous  terms,  supposed  to  be 
given  by  their  idols,  but  in  rea'iiy  by 
theirpriests  or  piiestesses.  (Isa.  xli. 
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21—24 ;  xlir.  7;  1  Sara.  xxviiL  3-9.J 
Indeed,  the  inpplicanbi,  who  conralted 
the  oracles,  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  fanctaaries  where  the  deceitful 
rcsponsei  were  given.  Of  the  ambtgaitj 
and  cqairocation  of  the  oraclft,  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  caw  of  Crcevos, 
who  consulted  that  at  DMphi,  relaiirtt 
to  his  intended  warafcainit  the  Persians. 
He  was  told  that  "  he  woald  destroy  a 
great  empire."  This  he  naturally  in- 
terpreted of  his  overcoming  the  Per- 
sianSjthough  the  response  was  so  framed 
as  to  admit  of  an  opposite  meaning. 
Cricsns  made  war  a^rainat  the  Persians, 
and  was  ruined.  The  same  ambigaity 
occurs  in  the  repljr  of  the  pretended 
prophets  of  Baal,  to  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  when  he  inqnired,  **  Shall  I  go 
against  R-imoth  Gilcad  to  battle,  or 
shall  I  forbear?**  The  reply  was  fo 
artfully  constructed  that  it  might  be 
interpreted  either  for  or  against  tbe 
expedition  :  *'  Go  np,  for  the  Lord  vill 
deliver  it — Raraoth-Gilead — ^into  tho 
king's — Ahab's — hand;"  or,  ''Go  up, 
for  the  Lord  will  deliver  it — Riraoih- 
Gilcad— into  the  kmgN  hand,**  that  i<, 
into  the  ^and  of  the  king  of  Svria. 
U'dyin;;  on  this  ambiguous  reply,'  the 
kings  of  Juilah  and  Israel  engaged  the 
Syrians,  and  were  utterly  discomtitte'i, 
(i  Kings  xxii.  G.)  So  a'lso  when  Sdul 
visited  the  oracle  at  Eudor,  the  re- 
sponse, delivered  by  the  sorceress— 
iniiiatintr  Satnucl  through  the  power 
of  t'cntrifoqnlsm — is  quite  in  character 
with  the  ambi^xuity  and  equivocation 
of  the  heathen  oracles,  as  the  wordi 
nii.'ht  either  be  interpreted,  **To-mor- 
row  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  ^vith 
me,"  i.r.,  with  the  sorceress  at  EnJor; 
or  thus,  "To•^lorrow  shalt  thou  aud 
thy  sons  be  wiili  me,*'  i.e.,  with  Samuel 
in  the  state  of  the  dead.  ( I  Sam.  xxviii. 
7 — 19.)  All  tho  heathen  oracles  were 
mere  impostures  and  •* lying  wonders;" 
either  calculated  to  serre  the  avarici- 
ous ends  of  the  heathen  priests,  or  the 
political  views  of  tho  princes.  The 
wo'd  "Oracles**  is  also  used  by  the 
apostles  to  designate  the  sacred  Writ- 
ings, which  were  entrusted  to  tiio 
Hebrew  nation  ;  and  the  word  so  a5C.l 
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tdmirablT  expreasei  thetr  covTiction 
A  the  DiTin«  origin  oC  the  Scriptores. 
AcWtH  88;  Boni.iii.2;  1  Pel.ir.  II.) 

"  ORCHAKD.— See  Gabhek. 

OKDINANCE3.  Thii  word  frc- 
joeutl;  denatM  ihe  established  Uvi, 
rolM,  or  appointmentB  oE  JehOTah's 
EDremment;  (Ex.  iTJii.  20;  Lev.xviii. 
i;  I.ukei.G;)  sometimes  it  desipatea 
Mrticnlar  religioiu  ceremoniea  in  Hc- 
trew  ironbip.  (Nnm.  ix.  13,  14 ;  Ejib. 
iL  15  ;  Col.  li.  20  ;  Heb.  ix.  I,  10.) 

OBDATN.  The  Greek  word  (hriro- 
tento,  rendered  "ordained."  properly 
■ignifiea  la  hold  up  Ihe  hand,  hence  to 
tele,  to  cAdh  ti/  role,  to  appoint  bj  the 
rotei  of  the  people.  (Acta  xiv.  23  ; 
|Tim.iT.  23;  TiL.  iii.l6.)  The  term 
ii  also  rendered  "chosen."  (2  Cor.  viii. 
19.)  It  wonlii  ihna  appear  lliat  the 
most  sncienl  form  of  ordination  to  Ihe 
Cfaristian  minislrj,  consisted,  "  nol  in 
hajinK  on  the  hnnils"  ot  the  bishop,  or 
the  preabTlery.  but  in  the  appointment 
bj  l^e  rolei  o/lheptople,  iviili  [aacinj; 
•nd  pcHjera.  The  "laying  on  o( 
hand*,"  was  used  bj  Moacs  in  the 
■ppoinlment  of  Joahiia  to  tc  hia  euc- 
ceuor,  (Nnm.  nxvii.  19-23,)  and  iilso 
in  the  aclion  of  special  bleasing;  (Gen. 
xlTiii.9— 20;  Miirk  x.  16;)  but  the 
euea  ao  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Hew  Testament,  refer  to  the  charismata 
or  miraculoas  ci'ta,  imparted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  confiTrinR  m'ii-aeu- 
Imipoicrrn,  by  tbe  Hnly  Spirit,  liiri)u};h 
the  epitheteas  te  r^Fi'ran  =  "layin|;;  on 
of  band!,"  belonfied  peciliiirly  to  tho 
ApostiM  asaproorofthcirapoatleship) 
but  Ibis  waa  a  distinct  matter  from  ific 
■npoiiitment  of  a  Chrijliaii  teacher  to 
buuHice.  (Kch,vi.2;  Auta  viii.  17, 
19 ;  vi.  6,  8 ;  iii.  8 ;  ix.  17 ;  1  Cor.  xii. 
4^11  ;  1  Tim,  ir,  U ;  v.  22  ;  2  Tim. 
i.  «.)  In  the  appointment  of  llic  seven 
<|eacoiil>lJcrDsalem,lheyn'erccbo9cn, 
i.&,  "  elected,"  by  the  church,  and  set 
•part  by  prnyer;  the  Aposlica  also 
"  laid  their  hanila  on  iheni."  and  they 
TcceiTed  poner  to  do  ''  gicnt  nondc 
and  irirBclcaamonglhc  people."  (Ai 
Ti.  S,  t5.)  Here,  ordinution  to  ofii 
waa  the  election  hy  ihc  church ;  nhile 
tbe  laying  on  of  hands  was  the  cotn- 
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of  miracuIouB  gifti.  But 
if  tbe  laying  on  of  hands  vaa  properly 
tbe  act  of  ordination,  how  ia  it  that 
(hose  Christian  tcacbera,  who  are  now 
ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  wlio  profess  to  have  derived  their 
ordination  in  an  unbroken  successioa 
from  tbe  Aposttca,  are  not  "  full  of 
faith  and  pouer,  doing  great  wonders 
and  miraclci  amunj;  the  people?"  The 
Greek  word  tctagmenoi,  is  sometimes 
rendered  "  appointed  ;"-  (Matt,  xxviii. 
IC;  Actsxxii.  10;  xxviii.  23 ;)  "set," 
i.e.,  oppoinled;  (Lake  vii.  B ;)  "  deter- 
mined ;"  (Acts  XY.  2  ;)  "  ordained," 
I.e.,  conitilaied,  or  arranged.  (Kom. 
xiii.l.)  It  never  sign  iflea/or«- ordained, 
or  /ire-deatinated  by  God's  decree ; 
and  the  Gentiles,  who  were  "ordained," 
''disposed"  for  eternal  life,  are 
:preacnteJ  as  believing  under  each 
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OIiEB=(i  ravin.  A  prince  of  the 
[idianites ;  also  the  name  of  a  rock, 
probably  on  Ibe  west  of  the  Jordan, 
dcsifinaling  the  place  nhere  Oreb  was 
alain.  (Jiidp.  vii.  25;  viii.  3;  Fs. 
'    xxiii.  11;  Isa,  X.  26.) 

OKE.H  =  tht  piae.  A  son  of  Jcrnlf 
meel.    (1  Chron.  ii.  23.) 

ORGAN.  The  Hebrew  word  ugab 
rendered  "organ,"  properly  denotes  o 
double  or  manifold  pipe,  a  pcrloratcd 
r«(f,  probably  the  rBiiiliunorshepherd'* 
pipe.  (Gen.  i.-.  21;  Job  xxi.  12;  XXX. 
31 ;  Ta.  cl.  4.)  Tho  Greek  word  or- 
lly  tho  general  appel- 
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appears  to  have  been  wh.il  the  ai 
Greeks  called  the  pipe  or  flute  oC  Tun, 
the  moulh.Dr|:3n ;  which  was  made  of 
from  Eeven  to  Fourteen  or  llfteen  reeds. 
The  Byrinx,or  Fan's  pipe,  ia  still  a  com- 
mon psEtOTal  instrument  in  tbe  Etif^t. 
ORION.  TheHebrowword"cefir 
=iiiipioBS,  ia  Fuppoaed  to  desi);nate  liio 
lar;!e  and  brilliant  conatellaiion  "ori- 
on,"  situated  in  the  sonthern  hemit- 
phero  with  respect  to  tbe  ecliptic,  but 
the  equinoctial  paises  nearly  across  iu 
middU.  It  is  known  by  the  ibrea 
bright  atara  in  its  belt.  (Job  ix.  9; 
xxxviii.  31  ;  Am.  ».  8.)  In  laa.  xiii. 
I  10.  the  word  cetUim  is  rendered  "  con-  j 
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steUations,*'  designating  the  (greater 
constellations  similar  to  orion.  Others 
understand  the  term  cesil  to  sigtufj 
sntcllitc. 

ORNAMENTS.— See  Jewels. 

OKNAN.— Sie  Arvunaii. 

OUrAII  =  main,  fore  lot  kj  or  perhaps 
fatcn.  A  diiii):;hier>ia-law  of  Naomi. 
*(Uiirh.  i.  4,  H.) 

OSER.— Set-  Hose  A. 

OSIIEA.— .TosiiuA. 

OSPRAY.  The  Hebrew  word  «r«Mt- 
V'l/^  rendered  "  ospruy,"  (Lev.  xi.  13; 
Dcut.  xiv.  12,)  is  supposed  to  designate 
the  Pandion  luilineins  or  ospniy  ;  or  it 
may  denote  the  uissrr  toi,koor  described 
1)v  Drucc.  Some  tliinK  tlie  fish-hawk 
is  iiitcn<led  bv  this  unclean  bird. 

OSSIFHAGE.  The  Hebrew  word 
peres,  rendered  *'  ossifrage/*  (Lev.  xi. 
1;5 ;  Deut.  xiv.  12,)  appears  to  denote 
a  species  of  vufture,  which  breaks  the 
bones  of  its  p>ey»  after  it  has  eaten  the 
flesh.  It  may  ilesi;:nate  the  Gypaetus 
hnrhiitnu.  Tlie  rAvnmcnjeycr  or  benrded 
vulture  is  one  of  the  larjjest  birds  of 

frey.     Tiiis  bird  was  unclean  to  the 
Iel»re\v«>. 
OSTRICH.     The  Hebrew  words 
ynnn  and  yamiuh,  properly  denote  tiie 
male  and  female  ostrirh.   (Lam.  iv.  3.) 
The  Hebrew  term  but/t-Ii'iyudnah,  ren- 
dered *'owl,"  (Lev.  xi.  IG;  Dent.  xiv. 
L'>;  Jt'b  XXX.  1");  Isa.  xiii.21;  xxxiv. 
13;  xliii.  20;  Jer.  1.  nU  ;  Mic.  i.  8.)  is 
generally    rendered    in    the    margin, 
''ostriches,"  or  "daujrhter  of  the  owl," 
properly  of  the  fv  mule  est  rich.     So  also 
the  Hebrew  word   rendnim,  rendered 
**  peacocks,"  is  poetically  used  for  the 
Ji'jnnle.    ostrich : — "  Tiie    wing    of    the 
ostrich  exultinjrly  vibrates,  but  are  her 
pinions  and  feathers  the  pious?"  i.e., 
ehe  is  not,  like  the  stork,  affectionate 
towaids  her  young,   but  treats  them 
with  npparent  cruelty.     (Job   xxxix. 
13—18.)     The  ostrich,  who«:e  princijml 
chanicicristics    arc    beautifully    and 
strikingly  dctaileJ  in  this  ])a':sage  of 
Job,  is  a  native  of  the  torrid  regions  of 
Arabia  and  Africa.     It  is  the  largest  of 
the  feathered  tribes,  and  is  the  connect- 
in^link  between  quadrupeds  and  fowls. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  the  ostrich : 
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one  with  a  glossy  bUck  planaj^  tad 
sometimes  ^rowioj^  to  more  thaa  tea 
feet  in  height;  the  other  coTeitd 
chiefly  with  grey  and  dingy  feethers, 
but  seldom  attaining  leTen  feet  in 
height.  The  ostrich  is  rendered  in- 
capable of  flight  by  the  peculiar  strae- 
tare  of  her  wings ;  but  she  mns  with 
such  rapidity  that  the  fleetest  horse 
cannot  equal.  The  ostrich  was  aptly 
called  by  the  ancients  ^  a  loTer  of  the 
deserts."  In  those  dreary  wastes  its 
subsistence  is  the  few  tafts  of  coarse 
grass  which  are  scattered  here  and 
there ;  but  when  nntritioiu  substances 
do  not  occur,  it  would  seem,  that  in 
order  to  be  at  ease,  it  is  obliged  to 
fill  up  the  great  capacity  of  its  stomach, 
by  pouring  in  whatever  incongmoas 
materials  are  at  hand,  to  supply  the 
void.  The  Arabs  assert  that  the  os- 
trich never  drinks,  and  the  chosen  place 
of  its  habitation — the  waste  sandy  de* 
scrt — seems  to  confirm  the  assertion. 
Job  says,  the  ostrich  'Meavetb  her 
eggs  in  the  earth,  and  warmeth  them 
in  dust."  But  this  merely  signifies 
that  she  does  not  build  a  nest,  as 
most  birds  do,  but  deposits  her  eggs 
in  a  basin  scraped  out  of  the  sand. 
The  eggs  however,  are  deposite>l  with 
great  care ;  and  are  hatched,  as  the 
cg;;s  of  other  birds  are,  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  heat  imparted  by  the 
incubation  of  the  parent  birds.  The 
ostrich  still  inhabits  the  great  Syrian 
desert,  cspcciallv  the  plains  extend- 
ing from  the  llauran  towards  the 
Jebil  Shammar  and  Ncjid.  Some  are 
found  in  the  Hauran  ;  and  a  few  are 
occasionally  taken  within  two  days 
journey  6f  Damascus.  The  Arabs 
reckon  the  eggs  delicious  food,  and 
occasionally  sell  them  for  about  a 
shilling  each.  The  principal  value  of 
the  ostrich  is  in  its  feathers,  which  are 
extensively  used  for  ornaments ;  they 
are  sold  at  Aleppo  and  Damascus. 
The  flesh  of  the  ostrich  was  forbidden 
by  the  Mosaic  law  to  bo  eaten,  (Lev. 
xi.  13.)  but  it  is  is  eaten  by  some  of  the 
nations  of  Africa. 

OTHNI =/ic/«<.    A  son  of  Shemalah. 
(1  Chron.  xxvi.  7,^ 
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OTIINIEL=/iono/G^<K/.  The  first 
jndfze  or  regent  of  the  Hebrews  after 
she  death  of  Joshua.  He  was  the  son 
of  Kenaz,  the  younger  brother  of  Caleb, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah;  and  for  his  val- 
onr  in  seizing  the  citv  of  Debir,  he  wns 
rewarded  by  the  gift  of  Achsah,  the 
daughter  of  Caleb,  in  marriage.  He 
delirered  the  Hebrews  from  the  bond- 
mi^e,  in  which  they  had  been  held  for 
eight  years,  by  the  Mesopotamians ; 
and  daring  the  forty  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration the  Hebrews  remained 
faithful  to  Jehovah.  (Josh.  xv.  IG — 
19;  Jad;?.  i.  11—15;  iii.  8—11;  1 
Chron.  iv.     13.) 

OUCHES.  The  Hebrew  word 
wushhctzothj  rendered  **  ouches,"  sig- 
nifies settings^  hczeh^  in  which  gems 
are  set,  hence  the  sockets  for  fasten- 
ing the  precious  stones  in  the  shouldor- 
piecs  of  the  hi^h  priest's  ephod.  ( Ex. 
XXAii  .  11,  14,  25;  xxxix.  13—10.) 

OVEN.— See  Bread. 

OWLi.  The  numerous  family  of  ra- 
pacious birds  styled  striyidm,  arc  all, 
or  with  few  exceptions,  *'  birds  of  dark- 
ness ;"  of  which  several  well-known 
species  are  found  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 
The  following  Hebrew  words  are  sup- 
posed to  designate  species  of  this  un- 
clean bird.  1.  Co5,  rendered  "owl;" 
(Ps.cii.6;)  and  "the  little  owl,"  (Lev. 
si.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  ItJ.)  which  may 
designate  the  Strix  flammna,  the 
white  or  common  barn  o.vl ;  others 
tliink  a  kind  of  pelican  is  intended. 
8.  Yannipk,  rendered  **  owl  ;'*  (Isa. 
xxxlr.  11  ;3  and  ''the  great  owl;*' 
(I«eT.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  IG ;)  proba- 
my  a  water  or  marsh  fowl  is  intended, 
mm  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
••  the  Ihis"  i.  e.,  the  Egyptian  heron. 
8.  KippoZt  rendered  **  the  great  o\\  1,*' 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  15,)  is  supposed  to  de- 
signate a  species  of  serpent,  serpens 
jocmImBj  i.  e.,  the  arrow  snake.  4. 
OdUai,  rendered  "  doleful  creatures," 
margin,  "Ochim,"  (Isa.  xiii.  21,)  pro- 
perly howling,  shrieks ;  hence  howl^ 
tmg  animals,  probably  howUts,  owls, 
5.  Yaanakf  rendered  **owl;"  (Lev. 
xL  16 ;  Dent.  xir.  15 ;  Job  xxx.  29 ; 
Its.  xiii.  21 ;  xxxir.  13;  xliii.  20;  Jer. 
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I.  39  ;  Mic.  i.  8 ;)  properly  the  ostrichy 
as  in  the  margin.  G.  Lilitk,  rendered 
"screech-owl;"  (Isa.  xxxiv.  14;)  sup- 
posed to  designate  the  strix  bubo  or 
great-eared  owl ;  or  the  Strix  corro' 
maWa  or  night  hawk.  Several  mum- 
mies of  owls  have  been  found  in  the 
necropolis    of    Thebes. — See   Nionx- 

MONSTER. 

OX.  As  the  Hebrews  did  not  cas- 
trate their  bulls,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  climate  sufficiently  enervated 
them  as  to  render  them  generally 
tractable.  The  nostrils  of  nuroly 
cattle  were  perforated,  and  a  ring 
put  through  and  fastened  to  a  rope, 
which  rendered  the  most  turbulent 
manageable.  (2  Kings  xix.  28 ;  Job 
xl.  24  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  29.)  Bulls  not 
only  formed  a  large  item  of  the  wealth 
of  the  patriarchs,  (Gen.  xxiv.  35 ; 
xxx.  43  ;  Job  i.  3,)  but  were  used  for 
ploughing,  (Deut.  xxii.  10 ;  1  Kings 
xix.  19  ;  Job  i.  14  ;  Prov.  xiv.  4  ;  Isa. 
xxx.  24,)  for  drawing  carts,  (Num. 
vii.  3,  7,  8,)  and  for  threshing  or 
treading  out  grain,  (Deut.  xxv.  4  ;  1 
Cor.  ix.  9,)  and  for  food.  (1  Kings 
xix.  21  ;  1  Chron.  xii.  39,  40  ;  Matt, 
xxii.  4.)  We  know  little  of  the  vari- 
ous breeds  of  cattle  among  the  He- 
brews, but  the  Egyptian  monumenta 
exhibit  the  three  principal  distinc- 
tions of  short-homed,  long-horned, 
and  one  with  the  Indian  hump.  The 
two  last  are  still  found  in  Abyssinia 
and  uppef  Ethiopia.  The  Hebrew  word 
reenif  translated  "  unicorn,"  desig- 
nates the  buffalo  ;  which  is  frequently 
mentioned  with,  or  compared  to  the 
ox.  (Num.  xxiii,  22 ;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
17  ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  7.)  The  Hebrew 
word  ieOj  rendered  "wild-ox,"  (Deut. 
xiv.  5,)  and  "wild  bull,"  (Isa.  li.  20,) 
probably  designates  a  species  of  gazelle 
or  mountain- goat. — See  Bull. 

OZEM,=strong.  1.  The  sixth  son 
of  Jesse.  (1  Chron.  ii.  15.)  2.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel.  (1  Chron. 
ii.  25.) 

OZIAS.— See  Uzziah. 

OZNI.  A  son  of  Gad.  (Gen.  xlvi. 
16,)  and  father  of  the  "Oznites.** 
(Num.  xxri.  16.) — See  EzBOir. 
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PAARAI.— S*.c  Naarai 
PADAN-AUAM.— See  MisgoPOTA- 

IIIA. 

I* ADO'S =dchrfntnre.  One  whoie 
rhiMren  were  Nechiiiim.  (Ezra  ii. 
U  ;  Neh.  vii.  47.) 

VAGlEL=eveHt  of  God,  A  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Ashcr.  (Num.  i.  ]3 ;  ii. 
27 ;  vii.  72.) 

rAATII-MOAB=rpre/lrc«  or  govtr- 
nor  of  Moab.  1.  One  whose  descen- 
dants went  ap  from  the  Exile.  (Ezra 
ii.  6  ;  viii.  4  ;  x.  30 ;  Neh.  vii.  11.)  2. 
One  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah.    (Neh.  iii.  11 ;  x.  14.) 

PAI.— Sec  Tau. 

PAINTING.  The  walU  of  the 
Assyrian  palace-tcmples  were  of  san- 
dried  bricks,  and  where  they  rose 
above  the  sculptured  slabn,  they  were 
covered  with  paintinf;s.  The  Hebrew 
prophet  saw  *'  men  portrayed  upon 
the  wall,  the  images  of  the  Chaldeans 
portrayed  with  vermilion,  {girded  with 

girdles  upon  their  loins,  cxceedinfi;  in 
yed  attire  upon  their  heads,    all  of 
them  princes  to  look  to."    (Ezck.  xxiii. 
14, 15.)  This  description  of  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  and    paintings    accurately 
corresponds     with     the     monuments 
brought  from  Nimrud  and  Khorsabad; 
on  some  of  them  war,  with  all  its  horrid 
concomitants  and  results  arc  faithfully 
portrayed.    Among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, not  only  the  palaee-tcmples,^ut 
also  the  upper  apartments  of  the  tombs 
were  richly  ornamented  with  painted 
sculptures,  of  festive,  and  battle  scenes, 
etc.     However,  among  the  Egyptians, 
at  well  as  among  the  Assyrians,  the 
laws  of  proportion,  of  perspective,  etc., 
•eem  not  to  have  been  well  understood. 
There  is  also  a  snincncss  and  unifor- 
mity in  the  figures  which  betray  the 
infancy  of   the    art.      The    principal 
houses  among  the  Hebrews  were  also 
beautifully    painted    with    vermilion. 
(Jcr.  xxii.  14.) — See  Eyes. 

PALACE.    The  ancient  monarchs 
of  the  East  erected  magnificent  pa- 
laces and  temples.      David  fixed  his 
residence  on  Mount  Zion.  and  erected 
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a  polaee  of  eedar,  ud  other  haiM- 
ings.  (2  Sam.  t.  11;  viu  3.)  Soto- 
mon  alio  erected  s^eatdid  palaeet.  (1 
KingtTu.2— IS.)  Herod  theGreatalM 
erected  a  magnificent  pelnce.  (Joe. 
iron,  V.  4. 4.)  These  ttnictiueiiwerib 
for  the  most  part,  boUt  with  iMmente 
blocks  of  iqaared  etonee,  and  fitted 
up  with  cedar;  while  the  nobler  rooat 
and  galleries  were  lined  with  slabs  of 
costly  marble  eren  to  the  floor,  aad 
were  above  enriched  with  scnlptarei^ 
and  apparently  with  paintings,  in  the 
style  of  simiUr  edinces  among  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  (Est.  I  $.) 
Tiie  high  priest's  boose  is  called  "  the 
palace."  (Mark  xir.  54^  66;  Matt. 
xxvi.  68.) 

PALAI<=itf<(m.    A  son   of  ITssi. 
(Neh.  iii.  25.) 

PALESTINA.— See  Cajtaast. 

PALLU=(fis<is««i*»erf,orj 
A  son  of  Reuben,  siso  called  ''j^halla;* 
h  is  descendants  were  called  *'  Pallnites.* 
(Gen.  xlvL  9 ;  Ex.  tL  14 ;  Num.  ixH 
5—8.) 

PALMCimiST.— See  Gocbd. 

PALMER- WORM.— Soe  Locust. 

Palm-tree.      The     Palma    or 
palm  family  is  supposed  to  comprise 
a    thousand   species,    united    by  re- 
sembling features,  though  in  Tariooi 
respects  widely  differing.    From  their 
majestic  stature,  and  the  leafy  dia- 
dem with  which  their  summits   are 
decorated,  they  constitute  the  peca- 
Uar  characteristic  and  chief  glory  of 
inter- tropical  districts,   and  are  well 
entitled  to  rank  as  the  "princes  of 
the  vegetable   world.**    The   Hebrew 
word,  iamarj  rendered   "palm  tree," 
designates  the  Phoenix  tiaetfiiferOt  the 
(/(rf/e-/>a//it,  which  is  indigenous  toArabis, 
Egypt,  and  the  whole  of  sonthem  Asia, 
from  the  Ind  us  to  the  Nile.    It  require! 
a  warm  climate,  a  sandy,  but  moist 
and  nitrous  soil ;  and  thrives  best  Jn 
plains  where  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
rivulets  or  springs,  sometimes  attaining 
the  height  of  a  hundred  feet.    (Ex.  xr. 
27.)     The  wild  palm  tree  is  not  so 
elegant  in  appearance  as  the  culttvated 
tree.    The  sheaths  of  the  caltirated 
palm,  containing  the  flowen^  appear  in 
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Tebrnarj;  the  flowers  resemble  the 
vild  jasmine,  but  they  yield  frait  only 

00  the  female  tree,  when  its  stamina 
Ure  been  fecundated  by  pollen  from 
the  male  tree.  This  process  is  not 
left  to  be  effected  by  insects  or  the 
vind;  bat  at  the  time,  the  end  of 
March,  the  cultirators  take  a  cluster 
of  the  male  flowers,  and  sprinkle  the 
ineal  or  farina  over  several  clusters 
of  the  female.  The  dates  gradually 
appear  in  clusters,  and  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  the  fruit  is 
npe.  A  considerable  part  of  the  in  ■ 
kthitants  of  Egypt,  of  Arabia  and  Per- 
sia, subsist  almost  entirely  on  its  fruit, 
lo  Egypt,  the  fruit  is  sometimes 
bieaded  into  Urge  cakes  or  loaves, 
which,  in  the  caravan  jourixeys,  serve 
for  food ;  and  when  soaked  in  water, 
yield  also  a  refreshing  drink.  Some- 
timesthe  dates  are  pressed,  in  order 
lo^eld  a  syrup,  from  which  the  date 
wine  is  prepared.  Another  kind  of 
P^lni  wine  was  made  from  the  sap 
which  flowed  from  an  incision  made 
^  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  From 
the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree,  boskets, 
^fiS  mats,  mattresses,  etc.,  are  made, 
*nd  from  the  fibres  of  the  bouphs, 
threads,  ropes,  and  rigging.  The 
wood  is  spongy,  and  has  coarse  fibres, 
7^  it  is  very  durable,  and  is  used  for 
"^Ai&s  and  pillars  in  houses.  Some 
^the  pillars  in  the  Temple  were  in 
the  form  of  palm-trees.  (1  Kings  vi. 
p)  32.)  Schulz  found  in  the  cham- 
^  of  Egyptian  temples,  beams  of 
Nm-wood  in  a  state  of  good  preserva  • 
^00,  though  they  were,  at  leust,  three 
ioosand  years  old.    The  palm-tree 

1  an  evergreen,  hence  it  is  employed 
i  an  emblem  of  the  flourishing  con- 
ition  and  durable  prosperity  of  the 
loos.  ('Ps.  xcii.  12— 14.)  The  bran- 
les  were  carried  in  festive  proces- 
jns]  (John  xii.  13;)  and  the  mar- 
rs,  who  appear  in  triumph  before 
e  throne  of  God,  are  described  as 
iriug  "palms  in  their  hands.''  (Rev. 
i.  9  14.)  The  palm  tree  was  formerly 
9re  carefully  cultivated  in  Palestine 
an  it  is  now.  (Lev.  xxiii.  49;  Deut. 
LZir.  3 ;  Judg.  ir.  5 ;  Neh.  yiii.  15 ; 
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Joel  L  12 ;  Sol.  Song  vii.  7,  8.)  Even 
the  palm-groves  of  Jericho  have  long 
since  disappeared,  and  not  one  'soli- 
tary palm  now  rears  its  head  where 
once  stood  the  renowned  "  City  of 
Palm-trees."  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3 ;  J  ndg. 
i.  16;  iii.  13.) 

PALSY.  Many  infirmities  were 
comprehended  under  the  Greek  word 
paralutikos,  rendered  "palsy." — 1.  The 
apoplexy,  a  paralytic  shock,  which 
affected  the  whole  body.  2.  The 
hemiplegy,  which  affects  and  paralyses 
only  one  side  of  the  body.  3.  The 
paraplegy,  which  paralyses  all  the  parts 
of  the  system  below  the  neck.  The 
woman  who  was  "bowed  together"  by 
"a  spirit  of  infirmity,"  was  probably  a 
paralytic.  (Luke  xiiL  11.)  4.  The 
catalepsy,  which  is  caused  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  in  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  body,  e.g.,  in  the  hands ; 
when  a  person  is  struck  with  it,  sensa- 
tion is  suppressed,  and  he  is  unable  to 
draw  in  or  extend  his  hand;  also  it 
appears  diminished  in  size  and  dried 
up.  Hence  the  Hebrews  called  it  "a 
withered  hand."  (1  Kings  xiii.  4,  6; 
Zech.  xi.  17;  Matt.  xii.  10 — 13;  .John 
V.  3.)  6.  The  words  "grievously  tor- 
mented*' may  refer  to  paralysis  agitans, 
or  even  St.  Vitus  dance ;  (Matt.  viii. 
6;  Luke  vii.  2;)  though  others  suppose 
the  cramp  to  be  referred  to  ;  in  which 
the  afflicted  person  resembles  a  man 
undergoing  the  <or/ure,  and  experiences 
nearly  the  same  exquisite  sufferings. 
Our  Saviour  m i raculonsly  cured  several 
paralytics.  (Matt.  iv.  24;  viii.  13;  ix.  2, 
6 ;  Mark  ii.  3, 4 ;  Luke  v.  18 ;  John  v.  6.) 

PALTI=£/e/u'eraiicc.  One  of  the 
spies  sen  tout  by  Joshua.  (Num.xiii.9i:) 

PALTlEL=rfe/iw«raiic«  of  God,  A 
descendant  of  Lssachar.  (Num.  xxxiv. 
26.) 

JPALTITE.— See  Pelontite. 

P  A  MP  H  YL I A = region  of  every  tribe. 
A  district  in  the  southern  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  ou  the  east,  by  Cilicia; 
north,  by  Pi.':idia;  west,  byLycia;  and 
south,  by  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
here  called  the  Sea  of  Pamphylia. 
(Acts  ii.  10;  xiiL  13;  ziv.  24;  xr.  38  ; 
xxvii.  5.) 
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PAN.  The  Hebrew  word,  sir,  ren- 
dered «jpan,**  (Ex.  xxvii.3,)and  •■fle»h- 
por/*(Ex.  xvi.  3,)  «ij;nific8  apot,orpan. 
(2  Ciiron.  xxxv.  13;  Mic.  ii.3.)  In  Ps. 
Ix.  8,  it  is  ren^lcrcd  ** wash-pot  "  i.e., 
the  meanest  vessel.  S  >  also  dud,  render- 
ed *•  kettle," (I  ^=^'"-  '»•  l*i)  "caldron," 
denotes  a  hot/t-r,  a  la  ';;e  pot.  (2  Chron. 
xxxv.  13.)  TzaUihhnh,  rendered  **pan«;" 
;2    Chron-    xxxv.  13;)   and    "dish," 

2   KiiiffS  x\i.  13.)  denotes   a  Kirffo 

lish.  Kior^  rendered  "  hearth ;"  (Zeco. 
xli.  (I;)  "a  laver;"  (Ex.  xxx.  18;) 
designates  a  **p:in'*  for  hoilins  or 
M'ti'tliing.  (1  S:im.  ii.  1  i.)  Kalhthhatky 
rendered  "caldron,"  (I  Sam.  ii.  14; 
Mie.  iL  3,)  properly  a  pot  or  kettU. 
Parudy  rendered  *•  pot,"  (Judg.  vi.  19; 
1  Siim.  ii.  1 1,)  a  *'pan,"  (Num.  xi.  8,) 
a  pan  for  boiling  il.'sh.  Mahhuhath, 
translated  "p-.in."  (L'3V.  ii.  5  ;  vi.  21,) 
•*  aflat  jdate,"  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  29  mar- 
gin.) prof>crly  a  baking  pan.  Masmith, 
u  Jht  pan,  or  tprdh^  used  for  baking 
cakes.  (2  S:inu  xiii.  0.)  It  is  probable 
that  the  Hebrew  kitchen  utcnsiN  were 
Bimilnr  to  those  exhibited  on  the  E;xyp- 
tian  monuments;  or  like  those  coi>per 
caldrons  and  other  utensils  brought 
from  Nineveh,  and  now  deposited  in 
the  Hrirish  Mii<!oum. 

1*  A  NX  AG.  So  much  uncertainty 
exists  concerning  the  mi*aning  of  tliis 
word,  tiiat  our  translators  have  retain- 
ed it  in  our  version,  without  translat- 
ing it.  Ill  the  account  of  the  commerce 
of  Tyre,  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17,)  it  is  said, 
"Judah,  and  the  land  of  Israel,  they 
were  thy  merchants:  they  traded  in 
thy  market  wheat  of  Minnith,  and 
Panniig,  and  honey,  an<l  oil,  and  balm." 
The  Septua^int  translates  tiie  term 
*'pannag,"c</s.^m;  the  Vulgate,  hnham; 
the  Syriac,  millet;  and  the  Targnm, 
stcctt-pnxtrt/.  If  Pannag  is  not  the 
name  of  a  place,  like  Minnith,  we  may 
suggest  that  it  denotedyrw/7-r(T^*/»,  i.e., 
made  of  fi;;s,  raisins,  or  dates,  ranking 
with  honey,  oil,  and  balm,  as  pro- 
ductions of  Palestine,  or  at  least,  of 
Syria. 

PAPER— Sec  Book. 

PAPEUREEDS.— Sec  Reed. 

PAPHOS.    A  celebrated  maritime 
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citj,  lying  at  tlie  wmtern  extremitj  of 
the  ialandof  Cn^m;  now  nn  ineim- 
■idemble  plaee,  MUed  BafU.  Kot  far 
from  the  citr  we*  «  celebnted  templa 
of  Venns,  the  Pftphimii  goddbu ;  hen 
alto,  Sergiwi  P«alas  wee  nroceneil 
(Acts  xiii.  6—18.) 

PARABLE.  The  Ofeek  word  m- 
rabole,  rendered  "parable*"  eiipiiflai 
compariton,  Mimiitmik.  Bat  the  He- 
brew term  moMhat,  like  the  Greek 
parabole,  was  also  need  in  a  wider 
sense,  to  designate  anj  diseonree  ex- 
pressed in  figuratire,  poetical,  or  nn- 
tentious  langaage,  hence  a  parabkg 
(Nam.  xxiiL  7 ;  Job  xxriL  1 ;)  a  dark 
«ntfi*»7,  i.e.,  full  of  hidden  meaning; 
(Ps.  xlix.  4;  IxxTiii;  2;  Bfatt.  xiii. 
35 ;  Pror.  i.  6 ;  EecL  xiL  9 ;)  aprmierk, 
adage;  (3  Sam.  x.  18;  lUek.  xviiLS; 
Luke  iv.  28;)  alio  image^  fyv^  9"* 
/W,  or  type.  (Heb.  ix.  0,  11 ;  xL  19.) 
Bat,  specially  a  parable  denoted  a 
short  aiscourse,  tunally  a  narrative, 
so  constructed  as  to  set  forth  a  troth 
spiritnal  and  heavenly.  Dr.  Trench 
has  well  observed,  **The  parable  differs 
from  thc/rf6/f!,  moving  as  it  does  in  a 
spiritual  world,  and  never  transgress- 
ing the  actual  order  of  things  na- 
tural ; — from  the  mythHs,  there  being 
in  the  latter  an  unconscious  blending 
of  the  deeper  meaning  with  the  ont- 
ward  symbol,  the  two  remaining  se* 
parate  and  separable  in  the  parable; 
— from  the  proverb^  inasmuch  as  it  is 
longer  carried  out,  and  not  merely 
accidentally  and  occasionally,  bit 
ncccssarly  tigurative; — from  the  o^ 
hgory,  comparing  as  it  does  one  thing 
with  another,  but,  at  the  eame  time, 
preserving  them  apart  as  an  inner  and 
an  outer,  and  not  transferring,  as  does 
the  allegory,  the  properties  and  qnali- 
ties  and  relations  of  one  to  the  other.* 
Instrnction  by  figurative  speeches 
was  a  favourite  mode  of  Orieatsl 
teaching,  and  was  much  employed  by 
the  ancient  sages.  Even  the  Hebrew 
prophets  employed  it,  the  more  strongly 
to  impress  their  hearers  with  their 
threatenings  or  their  promiees.  Thoi 
Nathan  reproved  David  under  the 
story  of  the  rich  man  who  had  taken 
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•waj  and  killed  tho  one  ewe-Iamb  of 
the  poor  man.    (3  Sam.  xil.  1 — 13.) 
TboR,  too,  the  prophet  sung  to  his 
weU-beloTed — the  people,  a  song  con- 
cerning another  well-beloved,  the  senti- 
ment of  which  is  simplj  that  the  former 
if  an  nnfmitfnl  and  unprofitable  vine- 
yard, which  tho  latter — the  lord  of  the 
Tinejraid,  threatens   with   immediate 
destruction.  (Isa.  v.  1—7.)  When  the 
people  did  not  comprehend  the  figura- 
tive storj,  the  speaker  sometimes  ex- 
plained its  pregnant  import.    (Judg. 
iz.  7—20 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  9,  10 ;  Ezek. 
xvii.  2—21 ;   xviii.  2,  3 ;   xix.  1—0.) 
The  parables  of  onr  Saviour  are  re- 
markable for  clearness,  force,  simpli- 
city, and  appro|Ariateness.  They  relate 
to  daily  objects;   (Matt.  xx.  1 — 16; 
Mark  iv.  26—34 ;)  to  domestic  labours ; 
(Matt.  xiii.  33—35 :)  to  common  oc- 
carrences;  (Luke  vii.  36 — 50;  x.  25 — 
37 ;)  and  to  the  scenery  by  which  lie 
and  His  audience  were  surrounded. 
(Matt.  xiii.  A7— 53;  Luke  xiii.  6—9; 
John  iv.  33—33;   Isa.  vL  9.J    They 
were  especially  adapted  to  His  un- 
learned and  prejudiced  hearers  ;  and, 
being  generally  easily  apprehended,  the 
force  of  them  was  instantly  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged. In  the  interpretation  of  a 
parable,  we  must  bo  careful  not  to 
press  too  closely  all  the  points  of  the 
parabolical  narrative,  nor  to  interpret 
them  too  minutely  with  a  reference  to 
the  general  purpose.    If  there  be  a 
resemblance  m  the  principal  incidents 
that  is  all  that  is  required.    In  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  son,  we  need 
not  inqnire  what  is  meant  by  the  robe, 
the  eaffj  and  the  ring;  (Luke  xv.  11 — 
82 ;)  as  such  adjuncts  are  nccessarily 
assamed,  in  order  to   complete    the 
narrative,  and  adapt  it  to  the  customs 
of  hnman  life.    But  the  existence  of 
an  elder  brother  and  his  envy  are  sub- 
Miantial  facts,  not  illustrative  of  any 
other,  and  for  such  we  must  seek  an 
interpretation.    As  an  example  of  la- 
borious trifling  and  incorrect  interpre- 
tation, arising  from  the  exposition  of 
the  adjuncts  or  mere  drapery,  the  par- 
able of  the  goo  1  Samaritan  was  thus 
explained  as  early  as  the  fifth  century : 
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The  man  going  down  to  Jericho  was 
Adam  ;  the  thieves  were  the  devil  and 
his  angels,  who  robbed  him  of  immor- 
tality, and  left  him  all  but  dead  ;  tho 
priest  and  Levite  represented  the 
Mosaic  dispensation ;  the  good  Samari- 
tan is  Christ;  the  oil  and  wine  are  the 
comforts  and  blessings  of  the  gospel ; 
the  beast  on  which  he  rode  is  Christ's 
humanity  ;  the  setting  of  the  wounded 
man  on  the  beast  is  vicarious  salva- 
tion ;  the  inn  is  the  church ;  and  the  two- 
pence, the  life  that  now  island  that  which 
IS  to  come.  All  this  laborious  trifling 
would  have  been  avoided,  by  simply 
attending  to  the  context,  which  shows, 
that  the  parable  is  a  beautiful  answer 
to  the  question,  *'  Who  is  mv  neigh- 
bour ?"  (Luke  X.  29—37.)  ^'o  article 
of  faith  should  be  estaUished  from 
parables,  allegories,  or  single  fi>;urativd 
passages ;  such  passages  muy,  however, 
bo  used  in  illustration  or  confirmatiop 
of  doctrinal  statements. 

TAKACLETE.— See  Comforter. 

PARADISE.  The  original  word 
pardest  rendered  " orchard  ;'*  (Sol.  Song 
iv.l3;  Eccl.  ii.5;)  nnd*'fore-t,"  (Neh. 
ii.  8,)  is  from  the  Zcndic  puii-daeza 
=a  hedging  round,  hence  ttie  Sanscrit 
lorm  paradesha,  a  fenced  or  beautiful 
region.  It  was  used  by  tho  Hebrews, 
and  also  by  the  Persians,  from  whom 
they  derived  it,  for  a  park,  pleasure 
nround^  place  planted  with  trees,  tho 
king's  gardens.  (Jos.  Ant.  vii.  4.  14  ; 
viii.  7.  3.)  Hence  the  Seventy  employ 
para{/ei505= paradise,  as  a  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  gan,,  the  garden  of  Eden« 
(Qen.  ii.  8,  9,  etc.)  So  John,  drawing 
the  imagery  from  th6  purity  and  holy 
enjoyment  of  Eden,  applies  the  term 
to  denote  the  Christian  church,  in 
which  Jesus  is  designated  **  the  Tree 
of  Life."  (Rev.  ii.  7;  xxii.  2,  14; 
compare  Gen.  iii.  22 — 24.)  So  also, 
in  accordance  with  later  Jewish  usage, 
"  paradise"  is  put  for  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  after  death,  Abraham's  bosom, 
heaven,  where  the  spirits  of  the  just 
dwell  with  God.  (Luke  xxiii.  43 ;  2 
Cor.  xii.  4  ;  v.  8.) 

PARAH=A«//<r-town.    A  place  in 
I  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.    (Josh,  xviii* 
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23.)  Its  Kite  is  supposed  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  ancient  ruined  Tilla);c 
Fitrnh,  at  the  point  of  the  wild  glen 
called  wit'iy  Fariih,  where  it  falls  into 
wady  Siiwcinit,  about  six  miles  north- 
east «>f  JpfUHHlem. — Soo  -.Knox. 

V WiXS  —rrrj ion  with  Vtivcrns.  An 
extensive  di*j»ert  region  !ying  west  of 
the  KUnitic  Gulf  or  eastern  arm  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Arahuh.  This  moun- 
tninouf)  tract  is  composed  of  steepridges 
running  mostly  from  cast  to  west;  and 
is  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes.  (1 
Kin;j^  xi.  18.)  "The  wilderness  of 
Piiran,"  in  its  widest  sense,  included 
also  that  of  Zin,  the  Cihor.  and  the 
Arabuh.  south  of  the  Dead  Sea;  be- 
tween Mount  Sinai,  Idumca,  and 
Palestine,  extending  not  far  distant 
from  Carmel  and  Maon.  (Gen  xxi.  21 ; 
Num.  X.  12  ;  xiii.  3,  20 ;  xx.  1 ;  Dent, 
j.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xxt.  1.)  The  broad  tract 
of  mountains,  on  the  eastern  part,  next 
to  the  Arabuh,  is  probably  the  ancient 
•'  Mount  Paran."  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2  ; 
TIab.  iii.  3.)  This  Paran  has  no  con- 
nexion with  Faran  or  Foiran  in  the 
penin-ula  of  Sinai.  The  *'  Kl  paran," 
iiiar>;in,  "  plain  of  Paran,"  (Gen.  xiv. 
(»,)  was  probably  a  noted  oak  or  tere- 
binth tree  on  the  borders  of  Edom. — 
See  A  It  AHA  II. 

PAKBAH.  This  Ilc-brew  word  pro- 
bably dcsicnntos  the  oprn  portiro.'i,  sur- 
rounding; the  c(Mirts  of  the  temple,  from 
which  WHS  the  entrance  to  the  chambers ; 
(1  Cliron.  xxvi.  18:)  it  is  also  rendered 
••suburbs."     (2  Kinps  xxiii.  11.) 

PAKCHKl)  GROUND.  The  He- 
brew word  shorah,  ren<lered  "  parched 
fjround,"  sijjnilies  hrnt,  and  projierly 
dcoi^nates  the  srrah  or  mirage^  an 
optical  illusion  which  is  common  in  the 
deserts  of  the  Knst.  This  ))hcnomenon, 
which  presents  the  ap]>earancc  of  ex- 
tensive lakes  of  j)ure  water,  is  most 
tantalizing  to  the  heated  and  thirsty 
traveller;  and  sometimes  those  who 
arc  acquainted  with  desert  life  have 
been  painfully  deceived  by  "the  waters 
that  fail"  or  "are  not  sure."  The 
Hebrew  prophet,  referring  to  the  bles- 
Bings  of  Messiah's  reic^n,  says,  "  And 
the  sharab  shall  become  a  pool,"  i.e., 
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the  healed  dei ert  which  pretenti  onlj 
the  ap|»earanc6  oda  laAe,  shall  be 
changed  into  real  water — Inslead  of 
deception  and  mockery,  there  thall  be 
peace  and  comfort  to  the  diiqaieted 
loul.  (Isa.  XXX r.  7.)  M.  Monge,  de- 
scribing the  mirage,  as  he  taw  it  ia 
Egypt,  says :  •*  Nothing  conld  be  con- 
ceiTcd  more  loTelj  or  pictnrefqne  than 
the  landscape.  In  the  tranqnil  iarface 
of  the  lake,  the  trees  and  houses  with 
which  the  islands  were  corered  were 
strongly  reflected  with  vivid  and  varied 
hues,  and  the  party  hastened  forward 
to  enjoy  the  refreshments  apparentlr 
proff  e  red  them.  B  ut  when  they  arri?e<lL 
the  lake  on  whose  bosom  they  floated 
the  trees  among  whose  foliage  they 
arose,  and  the  people  who  stood  on  the 
shore  inviting  their  approach,  had  til 
vanished ;  and  nothing  remained  bat 
the  uniform  and  irksome  view  of  und 
and  sky,  with  a  few  naked  hnts  tod 
ragged  Arabs.  Bnt  for  being  unde- 
ceived by  an  actual  progress  to  the 
spot,  one  and  all  would  have  remsined 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  these  vision- 
ary trees  and  lake  had  a  real  existence 
in  the  desert."  The  vapour  of  t':e  at- 
mosphere, and  a  rapid  diminution  in 
the  temjierature  of  the  air  above  the 
highly-heated  surface,  combine  to  pro- 
duce the  illusion  ;  strata  of  air,  of 
very  diflferent  densities,  interminglinfr, 
causing  very  irregular  refraction.  M. 
Monge  attributed  the  liquid  expanse, 
tantalizing  the  eye  with  an  nnfaithfol 
representation  of  what  was  earnestly 
desired,  to  an  inverted  imagt  of  the 
cerulean  sky,  intermingled  with  the 
ground  scenery.  A  phenomenon,  is 
one  rc:«pect  analagous  to  the  mirage^ 
is  occasionally  seen  in  the  air. at  tea. 
A  remarkable  instance  was  witnessed 
in  the  Baltic,  where  the  English  fleet, 
of  nineteen  sail,  cruising  off  Gothland, 
was  seen  inverted  in  the  air  one  foggy 
night,  early  in  May,  1854,  from  the 
quarter-deck  of  II. 'M.  screw-steamer 
Archer,  Captain  Ucathcote,  his  officers 
and  ship's  company,  stationed  off  the 
Isle  of  Osel,  Gulf  of  Riga,  distance 
from  the  fleet  twenty-fiTo  or  thirty 
miles. 
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PARCHMENT.— See  Book. 

PAlU)Oy. — See  Fougiveneas. 

PARMASIITA=«'ywrior.  One  of 
th?  Fong  cif  Hainan.     QEst.  ix.  9.) 

PAUMENAS=;)cr«i/in«nf.  Ono  of 
the  doacons  of  the  charch  of  Jerusalem. 
{Art«.  vi.  5.) 

rARNACH=^o  /flip  up,  or  delicate. 
A  descendant  of  Zebalun.  (Num. 
xxxiv.  25.) 

PAROSH  =  a  flea.  One  whoso 
descendants  returned  from  Exile ; 
(Esra  iL  3 ;  X.  25  ;  Noh.  iii.  25  ;)  also 
writrfin  **  Pharosh.    (Ezra  iii.  8.) 

PARSHANDATHA=r7*V<fn/or<^  to 
Vpht^  or  interpreter  o/thtt  law  ?  One  of 
the  son^  of  Iinman.     (Est.  ix.  7.) 

FAI^HIANS.  The  inhabitants  of 
Parthia,  a  part  of  the  Scythian  horde 
which  settled  in  the  reprion  stretching 
along  the  sonthcrn  flunk  of  the  moun- 
tains which  spparate  the  f;reat  Persian 
desert  from  the  desert  of  Kharcsm.  It 
lajr  south  of  flyrcania,  east  of  Me-lia, 
and  north  of  S:i'jartia.  Parthia  was 
raised  into  a  distinct  kingdom  by 
Ari<aces,  B.C.  250.  It  soon  extended 
itself  over  a  threat  pare  of  the  ancient 
Persian  empire  ;  including  the  region 
east  and  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
(Acrs  ii.  9.)  The  Parthians  long  dis- 
pated  with  Rome  for  the  dominion  of 
the  Ea^t  ;  but  were  never  subjugated 
bj  the  Romans.  The  Parthians  were 
esteemed  the  most  expert  horsemen 
and  archers  in  the  world ;  and  the 
costom  of  discharging  their  arrows 
while  in  fall  flight,  is  frequently  cele- 
brated by  the  Roman  poets.  In  a.d. 
S26,  Artaxerxes  founded  a  new  dy- 
nasty, and  united  Parthia  to  his  em- 
pire, and  Persia  resumed  its  former 
name  and  dynasty.  The  Persian 
lantmaee  was  spoken  in  Parthia. 

PARTITION.  In  Eph.  ii.  14.  the 
"middle  wall  of  partition/*  is  a  figura- 
tive reference  to  the  wall  in  the  temple 
which  separated  the  court  of  Israel 
from  the  court  of  the  Gentiles ;  de- 
noting; whatever  in  their  laws  and 
customs  separated  the  Jetvs  from  the 
Gentiles,  and  rendered  the  former 
any  more  the  objects  of  Divine  favour 
than  tbe  lattar,  is  now  removed. 
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PARTRIDGE.  The  Hebrew  word 
Jcora,  rendered  "  partridge,"  is  sup- 
posed to  designate  the  Tttrao  alcha- 
ta  or  Pteroclcs  akJmla^  the  Arabic 
hita,  sometimes  called  the  **  pin-tailed 
grouse,"  which  is  very  common  in 
Palestine,  and  innumerable  in  Arabia. 
This  large  species  of  grouse  fly  in  such 
large  flocks  that  the  Arab  boys  often 
kill  two  or  three  of  them  at  a  time, 
merely  by  throwing  a  stick  among  them. 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  20  ;    Jer.  xvii.  11.) 

P AUU  A  H  =  blosgoMtnj.  The  father 
of  Joho'thaphat.     (1  Kincrs  iv.  17.) 

PARVAIM  =  Oriental  re:/ious,  A 
country  producing  gold  ;  which  some 
recard  as  the  same  with  Ophir,  (3 
Chron.  iii.  0.) — Sjc  Oi'iim. 

PASACH=rM<  off,  A  descendant 
of  Asher.     (1  Chron.  vii.  33.) 

PASDAMMIM.— S^c  EniES-DAM- 

MIM. 

PASEAII=/a//tc.  1.  A  descendant 
of  Juduh.  (1  Chron.  iv.  12.)  2.  Tho 
father  of  Jehoiada.  (Neh.  iii.  G.)  3. 
One  of  the  Nethinim;  (Ezra  ii.  49;) 
also  called  "Phascah."    (Neh.  vii.  51.) 

PASHUU=7)ro«/3er//y  round  about. 
1.  A  son  of  Iinnier.  (Jer.  xx  1,  2,  3.) 
•2.  The  son  of  Melchiah.  (Jer.  xxi.  1 ; 
xxxviii.  1.)  3.  The  father  of  Gedaliah. 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  1.)  4.  One  whose  posterity 
returned  from  the  Exile.  (Ezra  ii.  3J  ; 
x.  22;  Neh.  vii.  41  ;  x.  3.) 

PASSENGERS,  VALLEY  OF.   A 
vallev  on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee.    (Ezek.  xxxix.  11.) 

PASSION.  This  word,  in  Acts  i.  3, 
denotes  the  consummation  of  Christ's 
sufferings  in  His  death.  But  the  term 
*' passions,"  in  Acts  xiv.  15;  James  v. 
17,  is  used*  for  tho  propensities,  feel- 
ings, or  su(;ccptibilitics  of  men. 

PASSOVER.  The  Hebrew  word 
pesahh,  in  the  Greek  pascha,  rendered 
*•  Passover,"  properly  signifies  a  pass- 
inrj  over^  sparing,  deliverance  from 
punishment  and  calamity  ;  hence  tho 
name  **  Passover,**  for  the  great  sacrifice 
and  festival  instituted  in  commemor- 
ation of  the  immunity  of  the  Hebrews 
when  Jehovah  destroyed  the  first- 
born of  the  Egyptians.  (Ex.  xii.  27.) 
The  term  '*  Pat^sovcr  "  is  found  in  no 
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leu  than  three  main  aignifications : 

1.  *itie  Pairhai  famb,  or  kid,  which 
was  to  be  selected  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  first  month,  Abib  or  Nisan= April, 
and  WAS  to  be  a  male,  of  the  first  year, 
without  blemish.  (Kx.  xii.  3,  5,  21  ; 
Dent.  xvi.  1,2;  Esth.  iii.  7.)  On  the 
fourt*'cnth  diiy  of  the  same  month, 
the  victim  was  to  be  killed,  at  a  point  of 
time  desi);nated  **  between  the  two 
evenings  ;"  (Ex.  xii.  G ;  Ler.  xxiii.  5; 
Num.  ix.  3, 5  ;)  or,  "  at  erening  about 
the  f;oiiig  down  of  the  sun ;"  (Dent, 
xvi.  G;)  about  the  time  of  the  daily 
evening  sacriticc,  (Ex  xxix.  39,  41 ; 
Num.  xxviii.  4,)  that  is,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  ninth  and  elcTenth 
hour,  equivalent  to  betwen  three  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  just  be- 
fore the  fifXccnth  day  of  the  month 
commenceJ.  (2  Chrou.  xxx.  15,  17; 
XXXV.  1,  G,  7;  Miirk  xiv.  12;  Lnke 
xxii.  7  ;  1  Chron.  v.  7  ;  Jos.  Wars  ri. 
9.  :{ ;  Ant,  xiv.  4.  3.) 

2.  The  Pttschaly  or  Pastover-meal 
was  eaten  the  same  eveninf:;^  I'.f.,  on  the 
evening  of  i\\o  fourtmith  day  of  Nisan, 
which  was,  accordinjf  to  the  Hebrew 
mode  of  reckoning,  the  same  evening 
after  the  /ijlcenth  day  had  begun.  The 
l)lo(>d  having  been  struck  upon  the 
door-posts ;  the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten 
roa><ted,  not  raw  nor  sodden,  with 
tmleivened  bread  and  bitter  heibs. 
None  of  it  was  to  remain  until  the 
morning,  or  to  l>c  carried  out  of  the 
house  ;  and  not  a  bone  was  to  be 
broken.  It  was  to  be  eaten  in  haste, 
apparently  stand in;r,  with  the  loins 
girded  as  for  n  journey,  the  shoes  on 
the  feet,  and  staff  in  hand;  and  no 
one  was  to  go  out  of  thS  door  of  the 
house  until  the  morning.  (Ex  xii.  1 
— 51  ;  xxiv.  25;  Num.  xxxiii.  3;  Lev. 
xxiii.  5;  Matt.  xxvi.  17 — IJ);  lleb.  xi. 
28.)  Some  of  these  particulars  were 
necessarily  peculiar  to  the  first  Pass- 
over as  celebrated  in  Eprypt.  In  our 
Saviour's  time  the  Passover  was  eaten 
at  leisure,  each  guest  reclining  at  table 
in  the  Uoman  manner.  (Mark  xi  v.  1 2 — 
18;  Lnke  xxii.  8 — 15;  John  xiii.  12.) 
According  to  the  Rabbins,  /our  cnps 
of  red  wine,  usually  mingled  with  one- 
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fourth  part  of  watery  were  dmnk 
daring  the  meal,  and  aerred  to  msrk 
it!  progress.  At  the  Jtrgi  cnpi,  the 
master  of  the  family  opened  the  neil 
with  a  blessing.  (Luke  xxii  17.) 
Then  bitter  herbs  were  bnmght  in, 
dipped  in  Tinegar  or  salt  water,  of 
which  they  tasted,  nntil  the  proper 
paschal  dishes  were  serred.  After 
this,  the  son  inquired  of  the  father  the 
meaning  of  this  celebration  ;  the  fiist 
part  of  the  Hallel  or  song  of  praiis 
was  repeated,  (Fs.  cxiiL—  exir^)  and 
the  second  cnp  was  dmnk.  Then 
followed  the  blessing  upon  the  kkfi^i- 
^aA=tha]ik-o£fering  or  peace  offer* 
ing ;  and  finally  the  blessing  upon  the 
paschal  lamb,  which  began  the  actual 
meal,  in  which  they  eat  this  or  that, 
as  they  pleased,  and  at  their  leisure* 
partaking  of  the  herbs,  of  the  m* 
learened  bread  dipped  in  the  sance,  of 
the  flesh  of  the  khagiffah,  and  lastly 
of  the  paschal  lamb  ;  after  which  thef 
eat  nothing  more.  Next  followed  the 
giving  of  thanks  over  the  tkird  cap, 
called  "  the  cup  of  blessing."  (Mitt. 
xxvi.  27;  1  Cor.  x.  16^  Upon  this, 
the  remainder  of  the  Ilallel  was  re- 
peated ;  (Ps.  cxv.— cxviii.  j)  and  the 
fourth  cup  was  drunk.  The  instita- 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  seems  to  hare 
taken  place  at  the  close  of  the  pruper 
meal,  immediately  before  the  third 
cup.    (1  Cor.  X.  16.) 

8.  The  Paschal /egticalj  comprisiof 
the  whole  period  of  the  seven  dajs  of 
Unleavened  Bread.  From  Ex.  xii 
17,  18;  xxxiv.  25;  Deut.  xvi.  a,  4; 
Lev.  xxiii.  6 ;  Num.  xxviii.  16, 17,  it 
appears  that  the  festival  of  unleavened 
bread  began  strictly  with  the  passover- 
meal,  at  or  after  sunset,  following  the 
fourteenth  day,  and  continued  until 
sunset  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-first 
day.  On  the  fonrteenth  day  of  Nissn, 
the  Jews  ceased  from  labour  at  or  be- 
fore mid-day ;  and  had  to  put  away  all 
leaven,  including,  of  course,  fermented 
bread, out  of  their  houses  before  noon. 
(Ex.  xii.  15 ;  1  Cor.  r.  5 — 8.)  Hence, 
in  popular  usage,  the  fourteenth  day 
very  naturally  came  to  be  reckoned  ss 
the  beginning,  or  first  day  of  the  festi- 
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val;  (Matt.  XXTJ.  17;  Mark  xiv.  12; 
Jot.  Amt.  iii.  z.  5 ;  xi.  4.  8 ;  Wars  v. 
fit  1 ;)  aod  the  Passover  thus  often 
incladed  the  whole  festival,  both  the 
paschal  sapper  and  the  seven  days  of 
■mleaTened  bread.  (Nam.  xxxiii.  8 ; 
Joah.  T.  10,  11 ;  2  CJiron.  xxx.  22; 
JTohn  ii.  18 ;  ri.  4 ;  xi.  55 ;  xiii.  1 ; 
zriii.  28;  xix.  14;  Luke  xxii.  1 ;  Acts 
zii.  3;  4 ;  Jos.  AnL  ii.  i.  8;  IVars  v. 
liL  1.) — See  Lbaven. 

From  Nam.  xxviii.  18 — 25,  it  ap- 
Murs,  that  on  each  of  the  seven  days, 
besides  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices, 
other  sacrifices  were  offered  ;  and  that 
libit  Jirst  and  last  days  of  the  festival 
mre  each  a  day  of  convocation  and  of 
wmtf  and  hence  were  strictly  Sabbaths^ 
difltinet  from  the  weekly  Sabbath,  ex- 

at  when  one  of  them  happened  to 
upon  this  latter.  So  also  the 
■MMTow  after  this  first  day  of  rest,  or 
flUibath,  that  is,  on  the  sixteenth  day 
•f  Kisan=ApriI,  the  first  fruits  of  the 
bsnrest  were  offered,  together  with  a 
lamb  as  a  bamt  offering.  (Lev.  ii. 
14—16;  xxiii.  10—14.) 

Another  sacrifice,  connected  with 
tlie  Passover,  was  the  khagijah=ia 
fytice  thank-offering,  or  *^  peace-offer- 
ing." It  was  a  voluntary  sacrifice  or 
''nee- will  offering,"  made  by  private 
iadividaals,  or  families,  in  connection 
with  the  Passover,  but  distinct  from 
die  appointed  public  offerings  of  the 
temple.  The  fat  only  was  burned  on 
ike  altar:  (Lev.  iii.  3,  9,  14;)  the 
priest  had  for  his  portion  the  breast 
4nid  right  shoulder;  (Lev.  vii.  29—34; 
S.  14  ;5  and  the  remainder  was  eaten 
hf  the  bringer  with  his  family  and 
Irieiids,  in  a  festive  manner,  on  the 
flMAO  or  the  next  day.  (Lev.  vii.  16 — 
18;  xxii.  29—30;  Dcut.  xii.  17,  18, 
17;  xxvii.  7.) 

It  is  obvions  that  the  Passover,  like 
^e  Sabbath,  and  other  institutions, 
luulatwofold  reference — ^historical  and 
mrieaL  As  a  commemorative  institu- 
UiMi  it  was  well  designed  to  preserve, 
aasong  the  Hebrews,  a  grateful  sense 
-ef  their  redemption  from  E^ptian 
bondage,  and  the  birth-day  of  their 
nationality.  As  a  typical  institute, 
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its  object  was  to  shadow  forth  the 
Divine  sacrifice — *'  the  Lamb  of  God," 
— "even  Christ,  our  Passover- lamb, 
who  was  sacrificed  for  us,*'  and  thus 
obtained   eternal  redemption   for  us 

gSx.  xii.  27;  John  i.  29;  1  Cor.  v.  7; 
eb.  ix.  12;  Eom.  v.  7— 11.) 
^  On  the  question,  whether  our  Lord 
did,  on  the  evening  before  His  cruci- 
fixion, partake  of  the  ordinary  and 
legal  Passover-meal,  with  Hisdisciples, 
the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists  seeras 
decisive.  Mark  says  expressly,  *' Whea 
they  killed  the  Passover;"  (xiv.  12; 
compare  Luke  xxii.  7,  8,  15 ;)  which 
marks  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan,  or 
Thursday,  the  ordinary  time  of  killing 
the  paschal-lamb,  and  shows  that 
Jesus  not  only  partook  of  the  Icf^al 
Passover-meal,  on  tlie  evening  after 
the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  at  the  same 
time  with  all  the  Jews,  bat  that  Ho 
was  crucified  on  the  Friday,  the 
fifteenth  of  the  same  month,  the  day 
before  the  Jewish  weekly  Sabbath. 
John  does  not  expressly  name  the 
paschal  snpper  of  our  Lord,  yet  ho 
narrates  llis  last  meal  with  Ilis  dis- 
ciples ;  which  the  attendant  and  sub- 
sequent circumstances  show  to  have 
been  the  same  with  that  which  the 
other  Evangelists  describe  as  the  Pass- 
over. (John  xiii.  1 — 30.  The  early 
churches  of  Asia  Iklinor,  gathered 
chiefly  from  Jewish  converts,  continued 
the  keeping  of  the  Passover  on  the 
evening  after  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan, 
simultaneously  with  the  Jews;  and 
undo  this  the  central  point  of  tli^r 
celebration  of  our  Lord's  passion  and 
resurrection,  on  whatever  day  of  the 
week  it  might  occur.  But  the  Western 
churches,  formed  mostly  from  Gentile 
converts,  discarded  the  Passover ;  and 
celebrated  annually  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  on  a  Sunday,  and  observed 
the  preceding  Friday  as  a  day  of  peni- 
tence and  fasting.  Those  churches  took 
the  ground,  that  the  last  meal  of  Jesus 
with  His  disciples  was  not  the  Pass- 
over ;  since,  as  they  supposed,  accord- 
ing to  John's  Gospel,  Christ  partook 
of  it  on  the  thirteenth  of  Nisan ;  while 
on  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
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tppointed  time  for  the  Jewish  PasiOTcr, 
lie  offered  op  llira»elf  aa  the  tmc 
mcriiice  fur  mankind,  of  which  the 
P^fsurer  was  the  type.  Howerer, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
churches  of  Asia  M<ni>r,  among  whom 
John  hud  lived  and  taught,  had  no 
belief  that  his  Gonpel  contained  any 
ihin^  respecting  the  last  Passover  nt 
Tariance  with  the  testimony  of  the 
other  Evangelists. 

PASTOK=a  shepherd.  One  who 
watches,  defends,  and  feeds  a  flock, 
'llie  term  is  also  emfdoycd  to  denote  a 
minister  of  God's  word,  a  pastor  or 
shepherd  appointed  to  watch  over  and 
feed  the  cliurch  of  God.  (Jcr.  ii.  8; 
iii.  15  ;  x.  21 ;  xii.  10  ;  xxii.  22 ;  xxiii. 
1—3;  Kph.  iv.  11;  1  Pot.  v.  1—4.)— 
iSee  SiiEi  iiKRD. 

PASTUKE.  The  places  of  pastur- 
age, frequented  by  the  early  Hebrews, 
were  chiefly  uninhabited  deserts  or 
wildernesses;  which  wore  soinetimos 
hilly  ranges,  abounding  in  herbage 
and  shrubberv  ;s(Mnetime8 sandy  plains, 
in  which  were  found  rich  and  juicy 
pastiira;;c  during  the  inoi^t  seasons  of 
the  year.  (1  8ani.  xvii.  28;  xxv.  4 — 
15.)  Such  pasturage  is  better  for 
sheep,  guars,  and  camels,  than  rich 
meadows,  which  are  necessary  for  kine. 
These  tracts  were  waste  lands  or  com- 
mons, which  all  had  a  right  to  use ; 
though  sometimes  they  were,  as  now, 
appropriited  by  certain  tribes.  The 
whole  Land  of  Caitann  was  occnpUd 
as  pasture  ground,  by  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  ;  and  their  deseendantfi, 
while  in  Egypt,  do  not  appear  to  have 
rclinqui.-hed  thiir  right.  (G^mi.  xxi. 
25—32;  xxvi.  17— li.>;  xxxvii.  1,  2, 
13,  14;  1  Chron.  iv.  22,  80,  40.)  When 
the  country  became  settled  by  the  He- 
brews, they  had  particular  pastures 
«onnect<.*d  with  their  farni^.  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  20;  Isa.  Ixv.  10;  Mie.  vii.  14.) 
The  shepherds  ana  herdsmen,  in  sum- 
mer, migrated  northward,  to  the  hill 
country;  in  winter  southward,  to  the 
plains ;  thus  not  only  avoiding  the 
winter*s  cold  and  the  heat  of  summer, 
but  finding  ample  sustenance  for  their 
cattle  at  both  seasons. — See  Desejit. 
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PATARA.  A  large  maritime  dty 
of  Lyeia,  lyinit  orcr  agalnic  Bhodei; 
and  celebrated  for  an  oracle  of  Apnlkn 
(Acts  xxi.  1.)  The  andeat  port  of 
Piitara  it  now entirelj choked  op;  bit 
extcnsire  mint  mark  the  ffomer  mtf- 
nificence  of  the  place.  It  still  rettlif 
its  ancient  name. 

PATIIROS  r=  soarftera  mtbe.  Tilt 
domestic  name  for.  npper  Kgypt,  dls- 
tingaished  from  J/otsoror  lower  Egypt; 
and  the  same  as  the  TJtebaiM  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Said  of  the  ArabL 
Pathros  is  called  the  natireland  of  ths 
Kjtyptians;  (Eiek.  xxiac  14;  xxx.  14;* 
Isa.  xL  11;)  and  the  "  Pathnma* 
were  deacenoanu  of  Mixiaim.  (GeSr 
X.  14 ;  Jer.  xliv.  1,  16.) 

PATHRUSIM.— See  PATmot. 

PATIENCE.  WhenapokenofGoi 
patienee  denotes  Hia  long-sofferiss 
and  forbearance ;  (Rom.  li.  4;  xv.  60' 
itspringafrom  Hisgoodne«tandmerc|[.- 
(Isa.  xxx.  18;  Ilos.  tL  5;  Rom.  iii^ 
25 :  2  Pet  iii.  9.)  Patience,  as  a  f rait 
of  the  Spirit,  is  enjoined  npon  as;  and 
the  practice  of  it,  in  onr  present  state, 
lA  absolutely  necessary.  (^Rom.  xiL 
12  ;  Heb.  x.  8G.)  Eminent  examples 
of  patience  are  presented  for  our  en- 
couragement ;  (Job  i.  22 ;  Heb. xii.  1,2;) 
and  we  are  to  remember,  that  all  onr 
trials,  from  whatever  soorce  the?  msy 
arise,  are  under  the  control  of  car 
heavenly  Father,  and,  if  borne  with 
patience,  will  nltimately  terminate  in 
triumph.  (H  >m.  ii.  7;  James  v.  7. 8, 11.) 

PATMOS.  A  small  sterile  island 
in  the  ^jrean  Sea,  forming  one  of  the 
cluster  of  the  Sporades  ;  and  situated 
a^out  forty  miles  west  from  £phesu«. 
This  island  is  about  eighteen  miles- 
in  circumference ;  and  consists  whoUr 
of  a  huge  conical  rock,  which  appeal* 
to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  thinly  corered 
i>y  a  barren  soil.  It  has  neither  trees 
nor  rivers,  bat  aboands  in  sbrabs  and 
flowering-plants;  and  a  few  walnnts 
and  other  fruit  trees  are  grown  in  the 
orchards.  Here  the  banished  from 
the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia  appear 
to  have  been  sent;  jnst  as  those  irom 
the  Grecian  provinc-.*s  in  Europe  were 
sent  to  Gyorus  or  Gjrar%  which  is  in. 
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the  midst  of  the  Cyclacles,  and  of  the 
same  character  as  Patmos.  (Juven. 
Sat.  X.  170.)  And  here,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  about  a.d.  66,  John  was 
exiled,  **  because  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  on  account  of  the  testimony  of 
Jeans ;"  and  here  he  wrote  the  book  of 
Bevelation.  (Rev.  i.  9.)  The  island  is 
now  called  Patino  and  Patmosa  ;  and 
the  population  is  estimated  at  about 
fonr  thousand,  who  are  all  Greeks. 

PATIUARCH.  The  father  and 
founder  of  a  family.  (Heb.  vii.  4.) 
The  term  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  sons 
of  Jacub,  the  heads  of  the  twelve 
tribes ;  (Acts  vii.  8,  9  ;)  the  ^*  chief  of 
the  fathers,"  i.c.,  the  patriarchs.  (1 
Chron.  ix.  9;  xxir.  31;  xxvii.  22;  2 
Chron.  x>x.  8.)  Also  to  David,  as  the 
head  of  a  family,  or  founder  of  a 
dynasty.    (Luke.  ii.  4 ;  Acts  ii.  29.) 

PATROBAS=/oiin</a^iow/ro/«  the 
father.  A  Christian  who  dwelt  at 
Some.    (Rom.  xvi.  14.) 

PAU=a  bleating,  lowing.  A  place 
in  Idamea;  (Gen.  xxxvi.  89;)  also 
written  "  Pai."    (1  Chron.  i.  50.) 

PAUI-i  =  asked  for,  desired.  The 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name, 
Saul,  which  the  Apostle  appears  to 
have  assumed,  in  accordance  witli  the 
cuitom  of  the  Jews.  He  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  of  purely  He- 
brew descent;  (Phil.  iii.  5;)  hut  was 
bom  at  Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cilicio, 
where  his  father,  who  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship ;  (Acts 
xxi.  39;  xxii.  3;  xxiii.  6;)  a  privi- 
lege which  Paul  inherited,  and  of 
which  he  several  times  availed  him- 
•elf  during  his  ministerial  career. 
(Acts  xvi.  37 ;  xxii.  27—29.)  In  Tar- 
ins,  Paul  probably  gained  that  gene- 
ral acquaintance  with  the  national 
peculiarities  of  the  Greeks,  and  with 
their  literature,  which  appears  in  his 
vritings,  and  which  was  so  important 
to  him  as  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles. 
Hia  Jewish  education  was  comple:ed 
at  Jerusalem,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  severest  descipline  of  the 
Pharisaic  school,  under  the  instruc- 
tioDJ  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi,  Gama- 
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{  liel.  (Acts.  Y.  84;  xxii.  8.)  Accord- 
ing to  Jewish  custom,  Paul,  acquired 
a  trade,  by  which  he  afterwards  often 
supported  himself.  The  trade  which 
Paul  acquired,  is  called  in  Greek, 
skenopoios,  which  has  been  variously 
translated,  a  mechanist,  a  leather  man- 
ufacturer,  a  tent-maker,  and  a  tent- 
cloth-maker ;  perhaps  the  last  answers 
best  to  the  original  word.  (Acts 
XV iii.  3 ;  xx.  34.)  *  Paul,  in  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  Jewish  zeal,  was,  at  first, 
a  bitter  adversary  of  the  Christians. 
When,  through  the  views  of  Stephen, 
the  eloquent  and  powerful  advocate  of 
the  new  religion,  Christianity  seemed 
to  take  a  more  hostile  turn  ajainst 
the  Phariscan  theology,  Paul  per- 
secuted the  advocates  of  the  new 
faith  with  a  degree  of  zeal  bordering 
on  madness,  lie  was  present  at  the 
stoning  of  Stephen,  and  consented  to 
his  death  ;  (Acts  vi.  9  ;  vii.  58  ;  xxii. 
20  ;)  and  afterwards  armed  with  power 
from  the  Sanhedrim,  he  pursued  the 
friends  of  Jesus  to  other  cities,  where 
he  scourged  them  in  the  synagogues, 
and  threatened  them  with  death. 
(Acts  viii.  1.3;  ix.  1,  2;  xxii.  4,  19; 
XX vi.  10 — 12.)  However,  while  on  his 
way  to  Damascus,  in  a.d.  38,  Paul  per- 
ceived himself  to  be  suddenly  envel- 
oped with  a  flaming  light,  which  struck 
him  so  powerfully  that,  in  terror,  ho 
fell  to  the  ground.  This  supernatural 
revelation  terminated  in  his  conver- 
sion to  the  Christian  faith,  and  from 
this  period  he  became  a  new  man. 
(Acts.  ix.  1 — 19  ;  xxii.  5 — KJ.)  Being 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  having  received  from  the 
lips  of  Christ  Himself  his  commission 
as  an  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  he  now 
devoted  all  the  powers  of  his  ardent 
and  energetic  mind  to  the  propagatioa 
of  that  gospel  which  he  had  so  vehem- 
ent! v  opposed.  (Acts  xxvi.  16 ;  Gtl.  i. 
1—16 ;  1  Cor,  ix.  1 ;  xv.  3—8.)  Alter 
havingobtainedcdification  and  strength 
in  the  society  of  the  Christians  at 
Damascus,  he  felt  himself  impelled  to 
stand  forth  in  the  synagogues,  and  bear 
his  testimony  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
(Acts  ix.  19—22.)    He  then  took  a 
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joarney  into  the  adjacent  part  o(  Ara- 
bia, to  preach  Christ  *' among  the 
heathen  ;"  (Qal.  i.  le,  17 ;)  and,  after 
a  stay  of  nearly  two  yean,  he  returned 
to  DAmaiicat,  which  was  now  in  the 
possession  of  Aretas,  the  king  of  Ara- 
bia. When  tho  Jews  heara  of  his 
arriTal  in  the  city,  they  sought  immedi- 
ately to  securo  the  raan  who  coald  he 
•o  dangerous  to  Judaism ;  and  not  im- 
probably the  Arabian  gorernor  was 
equally  eager  for  the  Apostle's  capture, 
on  account  of  his  mission  in  Arabia; 
but  through  tlie  kindness  of  friends  he 
was  enabled  to  elude  their  Tigilance. 
(Gal.  i.  18,  19 ;  Acis  ix.  23—25  ;  2  Cor. 
3ri.  32,  33.)  lie  then  went  up  to  Jer- 
usalem, the  Jirst  time  after  his  conTer- 
aion,  where  Barnabas  introduced  him 
to  Peter  and  James,  and  other  Chris- 
tianii.  (Gal.  i.  18,  19.)  After  a  so- 
journ of  about  a  fortnight  in  the  Uoly 
City,  he  was  compelled,  hj  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Hellenistic  Jews, 
with  whom  he  had  disputed,  to  fly  to 
Caesarea.  Ho  now  returned  to  Tar- 
sus, and  spent  some  time  in  Cilicia. 
rAct*.  ix.  2G— 30;  Gal.  i.  21.)  From 
Uilicia,  in  a.d.  43,  Paul  was  summon- 
ed by  Barnabas  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  Antioch.  After  labouring  a  year 
in  Antioch,  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
sent  to  Jerusalem  with  contributions 
for  tho  brethren  who  Were  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  dearth.  This  was 
the  Apostle's  stcond  visit  to  Jerusalem 
A.D.  4i.  (Acts  xi.  25—30;  Gal.  ii.  2— 
10.)  Having  discharged  this  commis- 
sion, they  returned  to  Antioch ;  and 
afterwards  were  dispatched  on  the 
first  great  missionary  tour,  a.d.  45 — 49. 
(Acts  xii.  25  ;  xiii.  1—52 ;  xiv^— 28.) 
After  some  time,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
were  again  deputed  to  visit  Jerusalem 
to  consult  the  apostles  respecting  cir- 
cumcision. Til  is  was  the  Apostle's 
third  visit  to  Jerusalem,  a.d  51.  The 
Apostle  returned  to  Antioch.  (Acts 
XV.  1 — 35  ;  Gal.  ii.  1.)  Paul,  accom- 
panied by  Silos,  then  entered  upon 
a  second  missionary  tour,  a.d.  51. 
(Acts  XV.  36 — 41.)  After  passing 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  he  re- 
visited Lystra,  and  was  joined  by 
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Timothy.  After  pMsing  ttowji  ■w* 
eittl  ngioni:  ikij  cum  to  nOIni 
in  lUeodoMla;  (Acta  xvL  1--400 
and  llnnlhr  to  Bonn,  tlwneo  Ptad  n- 
tifod  to  AtboM^  where  Im  wu  noi 
afterwards  Joined  by  TiaoUiT.  (Acts 
XTiLl— 3;lTheat.ui.l.)  Afterwaids 
Paul  jonmejed  alone  to  Oorintli»  JLOb 
58,  whither  SUas  and  Timothy,  afttr  a 
short  visit  to  Maeedoniey  rejoiaed  him 
Here  he  abode  for  a  year  ead  a  halt 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  sappoitiB| 
nioiself  by  his  trade.  (Acts  zritL  I 
— 17.)  Bmbarking  at  Genehiea  for 
Srria,  Panl  appears  to  have  Tisitei 
Crete,  and  left  Titos  behind  him. 
Whether  the  ship,  in  whieh  he  em-, 
harked,  purposely  made  this  eiiceit,  ot 
whether  ne  was  east  npon  the  isUad 
of    Crete,  it  is   impoeslUe  to  s^. 

grit  i.  5.)  The  Apoetle  eame  te 
phesns,  where  he  met  with  Apolloi^ 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Corinth,  per* 
haps  by  way  of  Crete.  (Actsxviii.Si— 
27;  TikiiL  18.)  Paasingon  toCmsares, 
Paul  came  thejaurtk  time  to  Jemsalem, 
A.D.  53 ;  and  siter  a  short  stay,  he  weat 
down  to  Antioch.  (Acu  xviii.  IS— Si.) 
After  some  time  Paul  entered  npon  a 
third  missionary  tour;  and  passing 
through  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  he  re- 
visited Ephe'fius,  A.D.  54.  (Acts  xviiL 
23 ;  xix.  1 — 41.)  After  spending  three 
vears  in  Ephcsus,  Paul  then  went  iato 
Macedonia,  probably  to  PhiUppi,  XJ). 
57 ;  whence  he  appears  to  have  visited 
Illyricum.  (Acts  xx.  1—3;  Rom. 
xiii.  19.)  He  then  came  to  Greece, 
perhaps  to  Corinth ;  and  after  three 
months  returned  to  PhiUppi.  (Acts 
XX.  2,  3 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  6,  6.)  Sailing 
from  PhiUppi,  he  came  to  Troas; 
thence  journeying  to  Aasoa,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  sea,  and  after  calling  at 
several  intermediate  ports,  he  landed 
at  Tyre,  and  travelUng  hy  way  of 
Ptolemais  and  Cosarea,  he  arrived 
the^A  and  the  last  time  at  Jerusa- 
lem,  A.D.  58.  (Acts  xx.  6—38 ;  xxi 
1—17.)  As  Paul  regarded  Christi- 
anity  in  its  true  light,  as  a  universal  re- 
ligion, he  endeavoured  to  break  down 
the  middle  wall  of  separation  between 
Jews  and  GenUleSi  wnd  to  show  thst 
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f  were  all  "one  in  Christ;"  in 
entlj  parsuing  this  object,  he  e^- 
ed  his  own  life  to  the  prejadiccs 
his  coaiitrymen.  '  Hence,  while 
Jerusalem,  he  was  seized  hy  the 
rs,  and  on  their  accusation  was 
in  confinement  by  the  Roman 
eers  ;  and  after  being  sent  to 
sarea,  where  he  was  detained  for 
»  years  or  more,  having  himself 
leided  to  the  emperor,  he  was  sent  to 
ne  for  trial,  a.d.  61.  (Acts  xxi.  26 
0;  xxii. — xxvi.)  The  voyage  to 
ne  was  long  and  disastrous,  ex- 
ling  to  nearly  half  a  year.  The 
>  was  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of 
lea;  but  no  lives  were  lost.  (Acts 
r'lL  1 — 44;  xxviii.  1 — 14.)  Paul 
mately  arrived  in  Rome  in  the 
ing  of  A.D.  62 ;  where  he  remained 
partial  imprisonment  two  whole 
r».  (Acts  xxviii.  15—31.)  Later 
lers  have  supposed  that  Paul  was 
MMtd  from  the  two  years'  imprison- 
it;  and  that,  after  other  labours 
;he  gospel,  he  visited  Rome  the 
>nd  time,  and  being  incarcerated 
in,  was  put  to  death,  along  with 
er,  by  order  of  Nero,  about  a.d. 
>r  G7.  But  this  view  seems  to  be 
-ely  an  historical  hypothesis,  ori- 
ally  -assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
»laining  apparent  difficulties  in  the 
ond  Epistle  to  Timothy.  However, 
second  imprisonment  of  the  Apostle 
iome  authentic  history  knows  noth- 
.  The  better  opinion  is  that  Paul 
I  put  to  death  in  a.d.  64;  at  the  close 
lis  two  years'  imprisonment.  The 
flagration  of  Rome  commenced  on 
19th  of  July;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
»le  that,  in  the  terrible  circumstances 
tfollowed,  Paul  suffered  martyrdom, 
sre  is  no  evidence  that  Peter  suffcr- 
ffith  Paul  in  the  Neronian  persecu- 
1.  Indeed,  from  the  testimony  of 
*eL  iv.  16,  17,  and  2  Pet.  iii.  15, 16, 
is  evident  that  Peter  wrote  his 
istles  some  time  after  the  death  of 
il.  There  are  fourteen  Epistles  in 
New  Testament  ascribed  to  Paul, 
turning  with  that  to  the  Romans, 
t  ending  with  that  to  the  Hebrews. 
ragh  these  Epistles  often  refer  to 
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transient  circumstances  and  temporaiy 
relations,  yet  they  everywhere  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  richly  furnished  and 
cultivated  mind  of  the  Apostle,  as 
purified,  elevated,  and  sustained,  by 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Granting  that  these  primitive  docu- 
ments of  the  Christian  religion  contain 
''some  things  hard  to  be  understood," 
and  some  things,  too,  at  which  modem 
sceptics  have  taken  objection;  yet  there 
is  point  in  the  shrewd  remark  of 
Whately, — "There  is  good,  reason  to 
believe  that  the  chief  objection  to  St. 
Paul's  writings  is  not  from  the  things 
hard  to  be  understood  which  they 
contain,  but  from  the  things  easjf  to 
be  understood,  the  doctrines  so  plainly 
taught  by  him."  Though  several  an- 
cient Apocryphal  productions  are  as- 
cribed to  Paul,  some  of  which  are  stUl 
extant,  yet  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  Apostle  wrote  any  Epistles,  but 
those  which  are  contained  in  the  Canon. 

PAVEMENT.— See  Gabbatha. 

PAVILION.  The  Hebrew  word 
sukket/ij  signifies  a  hut,  formed  of  green 
branches  interwoven.  It  is  rendered 
*'booth;"  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17;  Jon.  iv. 
6  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  40 — 43 :  Neh.  viii.  16, 
17;)  "tabernacle;"  (Lev.  xxiii.  34, 
Deut.  xvi.  13,  16;  Isa.  iv.  6;)  "tent;" 
(2  Sam.  xL  11;)  *' pavilion,"  margin, 
"tent;"  (1  Kings  xx.  12,  16;)  also 
used  poetically  for  the  dwelling  of  Je- 
hovah, His  "pavilion"  or  "tabernacle." 
(Ps.  xviii.  11;  Job  xxxvi.  29.)  The 
Hebrew  word  shaprir,  rendered  "royal 
pavilion,"  (Jer.  xliii.  10,)  is  properly 
throne-ornament,  tapestry,  with  which  a 
throne  is  hung. 

PEACE.  Spiritual  peace  is  the 
immediate  fruit  of  justification;  (Rom. 
V.  1 ;)  and  is  the  gift  of  God  through 
Christ.  (2  Thess.  iii.  16;  Job  xxxiv. 
29.)  "  Perfect  peace"  is  the  privilege 
of  the  faithful.  (Isa.  xxvi.  B ;  xxxiL 
17;  Ivii.  19;  Ps.  cxix.  165;  Prov.  iii. 
2;  Phil.  iv.  7;  John  xiv.  27;  xvi.  33; 
Col.  iii.  15.)  The  word  "peace"  is 
used  generally  for  prosperity  and 
happiness;  as  to  "go  in  peace;"  (Ivz. 
iv.  18;  Judg.  xviii.  6;  Mark  v.  34; 
Luke  viL  50 ;)  and  to  ^  die  in  peace." 
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(Oen.  XT.  15 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  S ;  Lake  ii.  29.) 
80  also,  ''Grace  to  too  and  peace 
from  Ood."  (Rom.  i.  7 ;  1  Cor.  i.  8 :  2 
Cor.  L  2;  Gal.  i.  8;  £ph.  i. 3;  Phil.  i.  2.) 
"Peace  be  with  thee,'*  it  mill  one  of  the 
moflt  common  forms  of  Oriental  sain- 
tation.  rOen.  xHii.  23;  Ju<l{;.  vi.  23; 
xix.  20:  Ps.  cxxii.  G,  7;  L^iko  x.  5.) 
PEACE- OFFEUINO.  — See    Or- 

FERIXOfl 

PEACOCK.  The  Hebrew  word 
tukkyim,  corresponds  to  the  Tdmul  or 
Malabaric  /«v/rt\  the  domestic  name  of 
peacocks  in  India.  (I  Kini^s  x.  22;  2 
Chron.  ix.  21.)  The  peacock  it 
abundant  in  the  Jungles  of  India,  and 
would  be  met  with  by  navigators  to 
the  coasts,  from  Camhoge  to  Ceylon, 
and  couid  well  bear  a  long  sea  voyage 
in  the  crowded  ships  of  Solomon's 
fleet.  Thene  elegant  birds  bear  the 
cold  of  the  llimalavas;  ther  run  with 
great  swiftness,  and  where  thej  are 
■erpcntH  do  not  abound,  a^  they  de- 
vour the  young  with  great  avidity ;  and 
attnck  with  spirit,  and  dispatch  even 
serpents  of  consi-Ierahle  sisc.  In  Job 
xxxix.  13,  the  Ilelirew  word  rendered 
'•ppncooks,*'  denotes  the  ostrich. 

PEARLS.  The  Hebrew  word  pa- 
bixh,  rendered  "pearls,"  denotes  rryj»- 
tai;  (Job  xxvili.  18;)  the  word  Jar, 
rendered  "white,"  i.e.,  whitp  nmrhfe^  cc- 
note^  a  sporic-*  of  mnrhle.  rcsemhiing 
pearl,  (Est.i.G.)  Perhaps  the  reason  why 
the  jiearl  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
tacrud  ornaments  was  because  it  was 
not  a  gem,  but  an  animal  excrescence. 
(Ex.  xxvili.  9—21.)  In  the  New 
Testament  mnrynrit*$  is  the  Greek 
name  lor  pern  L  (Matt.  xiii.  4.^,  46;  1 
Tim.  ii.  1);  Hev.  xvii.  4;  x>iii.  12,  16; 
xxi.  21.)  In  Matt.  vii.  6,  the  f^rm  is 
used  in  a  general  sense  for  jewels,  or 
anything  precious  and  valuable.  The 
Avicvl<e,  commonly  termed  the  pearl 
oysters,  furnish  the  pearls  so  highly 
prized  as  ornaments.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  pc:irl  is  the  result  of  some 
irritation,  or  malady,  in  the  oysrer, 
which  causes  it  to  excrete  an  unnsual 
quantity  of  pearly  matter — the  same 
as  the  mother  uf  pearl,  which  lines 
the  shell — at  one  spot,  with  regularity 
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in  form,  and  oeeaMonallj  of  lArnsiier 
The  finest  pearli  mre  fished  op  la  tho 
Pereian  Gulf,  and  on  the  veiten 
coaat  of  Gejlon.'bjr  a  date  of  pertoat 
trained  to  the  buineM  of  ^TiBg.*-See 
Bdbluom. 

P£DAHBL=whom  GW  mttrves. 
A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ifapthali 
(Num.  xxxiv.  28.) 

PfiDAUZUR=whom  iU  ro<^  pf 
»erv€s,  A  descendant  of  Manaateht 
(Num.  i.  10;  ii.  20;  x.  2a) 

PEDAIAH  =  whom  Mowak  pn- 
serves.  1.  The  father-in-law  of  kiog 
Josiah.  (2  Kings  xxiiL  87.)  2.  The 
father  of  Zerubbahel.  (1  Chron. iii  18.) 
8.  A  descendant  of  Manasseh.  (I  Chros. 
xxvii.  20.)  4.  A  son  of  Paroi h.  (Neb. 
iii.  25.)  6.  A  descendant  of  BenjamiiL 
(Neh.  xi.  7.)  6.  A  Levite  who  stood 
by  the  side  of  Ezra  when  he  read  tbs 
law.    (Neh.  viiL  4  ;  xiii.  18.) 

PEDIGREE.— See  Gkiibjiloot. 

PEKAH  =r  open-e^fed.  The  officer 
who  slew  Pehaiah,  king  of  Israel,  sod 
sHcceeded  him  on  the  throne.  His 
reign,  which  lasted  twenty  years,  B.C. 
758 — 738,  was  succeeded  by  an  anarchy 
of  nine  years,  unless  we  suppose  wiui 
Thenius,  that  in  2  Kings  xv.  27,  his 
reign  of  **  twenty  years"  is  an* error  of 
the  scribes  for  thirty  years.  His  rede 
was  highly  inanspicious ;  the  couQtrf 
was  invaded  by  the  Assyrians,  and 
Pckah  himself  was  assassinated  by 
iloshea.  In  one  of  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions the  name  of  Menahem  it 
supposed  to  have  b  ^en  put  by  mistake 
of  the  graver  for  Pekah.  (2.  Kings 
XV.  25—37;  xvi.  1—5;  2  Chrou. 
xxvii i.  r#.  6  ;  Iso.  vii.  1 — 9  ;  riii.  6.) 

PEKAIAH  =  Jehovah  opened  tks 
fyes.  The  son  and  successor  of  Mena- 
!  heni,  king  of  Israel.  This  idolatrons 
monarch  was  assassinated  by  Pekah, 
one  of  his  officers,  in  his  own  palace 
at  Samaria,  after  an  nndistingoished 
reign  of  about  two  years,  b.0.  76(X— 
758.     (2  Kings  xv.  22—25.) 

PEKO  D = visitation^  Le.,  putushmeMt^ 
This  term  is  used  allegorically  as  a 
name  for  Babylon  ;  (Jer.  1.  21 :)  also 
apparently  in  the  sense  of  rkief  or 
prefect.    (Ezek.  xxiii.  23.}— See  SVioa» 
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PELAIAH  =  wliom  Jehovah  dis- 
tinguished,  1.  A  distinguished  Levite. 
(Keh.  viii.  7;  x.  10.)  2.  A  son  of 
Eiioenai.     (1  Chron.  iii.  24.^ 

P£LALIAH  =  whoin  Jehovah  pro- 
tects.  One  of  the  priests.  (Neh.  xi.  12.) 

PELATIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  de- 
Kvers.  1.  A  son  of  Uananiah.  (I 
Chron.  iii.  21.)  2.  A  son  of  Ishi.  (1 
Chron.  iv.  42.)  3.  The  son  of  Benaiah. 
(Esek.  xi.  1  —13.)  4.  A  chief  of  the 
people.    (Neh.  x.  22.) 

PELEG  =  division,  part.  The  son 
of  Eber,  and  fourth  in  descent  from 
Shem.  **In  his  days  was  the  earth 
divided;"  (Gen.  x.  25;  xi.  16—19;  1 
Chron.  i.  19 ;)  whether  this  was  an  ac- 
tual division  of  some  parts  of  the  earth 
bj  volcanic  agcncj ;  or  a  political 
division  of  th^  earth,  after  tho  confu- 
doii  al  Babel,  in  which  Feleg  took  an 
active  part,  we  know  not.  (Gen.  ix. 
19  :  X.  32  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  9.)  Pelcg 
is  also  called  "Phalcc."  (Luke  iii.  35.) 

PELET=cfc/it:cranc«.  1.  A  descen- 
dant of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  ii.  47  )  2. 
One  of  David^s  distinguished  officers. 
(1  Chron.  xii.  8.) 

PELETH = swiftness.  1 .  A  descen- 
dant of  Reuben.  (Num.  xvi.  1.)  2.  A 
descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  ii.  33.) 

PELETHITES.-See  Cuebetuites, 
and  Footmen. 

PELICAN.  The  Hebrew  word  ZraaM, 
rendered  *'pelican,*'(Lev.  xi.  18;  Deut. 
xir.  7;  Ps.  cii.  6;)  and  "cormorant;" 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  11  ;  Zeph.  ii.  14,  margin, 
"pelican,")  evidently  refers  to  a  water 
fowl,  also  inhabiting  deserts  and  ruined 
places.  The  pelican — Pelicanus  ono- 
arotobu — is  a  water-bird  of  singular 
conttmction  and  habits  ;  living  for  the 
most  part  on  the  ocean,  and  seldom 
Approaching  land  but  at  the  season  of 
incubation.  As  soon  as  this  voracious 
bird  perceives  a  fish,  sufficiently  near 
the  surface,  it  darts  down  upon  it  with 
Uieswiftncss  of  an  arrow,  seizes  it  with 
unerring  certainty,  and  stores  it  up  in 
the  extensible  pouch,  which  hangs  from 
the  lower  jaw ;  it  then  rises  again, 
thonifh  not  without  great  labour,  and 
eontinnes  hovering  and  fishing  till  its 
^g  is  filled,  when  it  retires  to  land 
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and  greedily  devours  the  fruits  of  it» 
industry.  Backingham,  wheu  in  the 
north  of  Syria,  saw,  floatingly  silently 
down  a  stream,  one  of  the  largest 
pelicans  he  had  ever  beheld ;  when 
roused  to  fly,  it  displayed  a  breadth  of 
wing  which  appeared  at  least  nine  feet 
across. 

PELONITE.  Apparently  a  native 
of  a  placo  called  Pelon,  probably  in 
Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  xi.  27, 36  ;)  also 
read  »*  Paltite."    (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20.) 

PELUSIUM.— See  Sin. 

PEN.  The  ordinary  pen,  for  writ- 
ing on  soft  materials,  was  made  of 
reed,  calamus^  hence  a  reed  pen  ;  (Jiidg. 
V.  14  ;  Ps.  xlv.  1  ;  Jer.  viii.  8 ;  3  John 
13 ;)  which  is  still  used  by  the  Orien- 
tals. The  reed  was  split,  and  the  point 
sharpened  with  a  knifo  for  the  purpose. 
(Jer.  xxxvi.'23.)  Upon  tablets  of  ivax 
a  metallic  pen  or  sti/lus  was  employed. 
In  engraving  on  hard  substances,  such 
as  stone,  wood,  or  metallic  plates,  *'an 
iron  pen,"  or  graver  of  iron  or  copper, 
or  some  other  hard  pointed  instrument 
was  employed.  (Job  xix.  24 ;  Jer. 
xvii.  1.)— See  Ink. 

PENlEL=/\/c<j  of  God.  A  placo 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Jabbok,  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  Jacob 
wrestled  with  the  angel  on  his  return 
from  Mesopotamia.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  30, 
31.)  Afterwards  a  town,  called  ^^  Pe- 
nuel,"  appears  to  have  been  built  in 
this  neighbourhood.  (Judg.  viii.  8, 17f 
1  Kings  xii.  25.) 

PENINNAH  =  coral.  One  of  the 
wives  of  Elkanah.    (1  Sam.  i.  2,  4.) 


Denarius. 

PENNY.  The  term  denarion,  trans- 
lated "  penny,"  designates  the  princi- 
pal silver  coin  among  the  Romans, 
called  denariuSj  because  it  was  equal 
to  ten  asses  or  assarions.  At  one  period 
the  value  of  the  denarius  was  equal  to 
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ts^\v^^Tt  htLifp^nnri  bat  itt  Utcr 
UQi*  ;.:  VA«  reJacei  to  serenpenee 
lLti:i»tn-j.  Thi  CAilier  denarii  bore 
the  «;.  r..riy.*  of  ihc  rej-ablic ;  ibe  later, 
the  izzmc  of  the  emperor— oa  the 
rcTer*?,  a  ciiiriot  drawn  bj  twi>  or 
fou'  h  -ra**.  or  o:ber  tv  in  bolt.  The 
il]u*:rj:i  n  '«  a  denarius  of  Cxsar 
Anja-:a«.  (Ma::,  xt.:-.  2S  :  xx.  2,  9. 
10.  13:  XX.2  ;v»— iM  :  Mark  tL  37; 
X  :.  13  :  X  r.  5  :  L:2ke  rii.  41  ;  x.  35 : 
XX-'..  24:  .l>hn  vi.  7:  xii.  5;  U;t.  vi.  6.) 

PEN  rECOST=  -?/-:;VrA.  The  Greek 
name  of  oni^  of  the  :hrce  irreat  Hebrevr 
'fe*:iTals;  ^Ek.  xxxiv.  22:)  m>  called 
bccaufe  it  occarred  on  tbe,n>h'tfi  day, 
or  seven  entire  weck«.  from  ihe  second 
dar  of  the  Passtr-jr.  From  this cTcle 
of  weeks — a  week  of  weeks — the  fesii- 
Tal  WAS  called  the  "feast  of  weeks." 
(Ex.  xxxir.  22 :  Lev.  SlxUi.  15,  16 ; 
I)eu:.  xvi.  9.  10.)  It  was  the  fcstiral 
of  ih:i'iksjiv)r.g  for  the  harvest.  The 
harvest  began  directly  after  the  Pass- 
over, an  i  was  no^,  on  *'*■  the  day  of 
the  tirst  frutt.c.'*  completed.  (Num. 
xxviii.  2C.)  l!i  later  times  it  was  also 
made  to  comnaemoratc  the  f^ivinj;  of 
the  law  on  M  >ant  Sinai,  on  the  fiftieth 
day  after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt. 
Oil  the  day  of  Pentecost,  fifty  days 
af['jr  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and 
ten  days  after  His  ascension,  the  Holy 
Spirit  doscouilcd  upon  the  Apostles 
and  the  Christian  church.  TActs  ii 
1—21  ;  XX.  IG  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  8.) 

PEXUEL.— See  Pexiel. 

l'E()U=/ii(i///5,  cle/t.  A  moontain 
of  til'.*  M<)abit«*8,near  iieth-l*eor.  (Xum. 
xxiii.  28 ;  xxv.  3,  5  ;  xxxi.  16  ;  Deut. 
iv.  4(» ,  Jijsh.  xxii.  17.) 

I'EKAZIM. — See  Baal-Perazim. 

PEKES— Sec  Mkne. 

PERESII=ej:crf///<?7j/.  A  descend- 
nnt  of  Manassch.     (1  Chron.  vii.  16.) 

1*EIIEZ=: breach.  One  whose  chil- 
dren were  ofliccrs  under  David.  (1 
Cliron.  xxvii.  3.) 

VFAiEZ-UZZAll=hreacIi  ofUzzah, 
A  place  ill  the  neijzhbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  Uzzah  was  visited  for 
rashly  handling  the  ark.  (2  Sam.  vi.  8; 
1  ChroM.  iii.  11.) 

PEKFECTION.  We  are  exhorted 
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to  acqiure  the  perfection  of  Christiaii- 
ity,  both  in  theory  and  prmctiee.   We 
are  to  be  thoroaghlj  instmcted  and 
experienced  in  diTine  principles;  to  be 
adnlu  and  not  children  in  CHiristiia 
knowledge.    (1  Cor.  ii.  6 ;  xiv.  20;  % 
Cot.  xiiL  9;  Eph.  ir.  13;  PhiL  iiL  15; 
Heb.  V.  14.)    We  are  to  press  onvird 
to  the  attainment  of  the  perfection  of 
Christian   life,  by  snbmission  to  the 
reijrn  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  bringj 
the  entire  man  into  compete  snbjectioa 
to  the  Divine  will.    (Rom.  viiL  12.) 
In  this  sense  the  faithful  may  be  saii 
to  **  stand  perfect  and  complete  io  all 
the  will  of  God."    (CoL  iL  10,  ir.  IS.) 
Having  experienced  that  **  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  Hia  Son  cleanseth  fros 
all  sin,"  they  lore  the  Lord  their  God 
supremely,   and   their  nelfdibonrs  tf 
themselves.  (1  John  i.  7;  Luke  x.  27.) 
This  is  perfect  lore.    (1  John  il  5; 
iv.  17,  18.)    The  Saviour  says  to  Hii 
disciples,  "Be  ve  therefore  perfect, 
even  as  your  FatLer  which  is  in  heiren 
is  perfect."    (Matt.  v.  4S.)    Not  thit 
wc  can  ever  attain  to  an  equality,  ^^ 
taking  Him  as  the  onfif  pattern  of  per- 
fection wc  can  advance  towards  a  cm 
timifaritjf.    Just  as  it  is  said  in  the 
parallel   passage,    *^Be  ye  therefore 
merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merci- 
ful.'*   (Luke  vi.  40.)    So  we  are  to  be 
merciful  in  the  same  manner^  tboagb 
in  the  same  decree  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible, as  we  are  but  finite  creatnreSi 
while  He  is  the  Infinite  and  EtenisL 
As  creatures,  wc  cannot  reach  u^f 
state  that  precludes  the  possibility  w 
further  improvement ;  inasmnch  ss ve 
may  love  Qod  supremely,  yet  that  lore 
may  become  stronger,  and  that  delight 
increase  for  ever.   The  perfection  of  a 
Christian,  considered  in  relation  tothit 
of  His  heavenly  Father,  may  be  likened 
to  one  of  those  mathematical  lines  tliAt 
may  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  another 
to  all  eternity,  still  remaining  as  in- 
finite in  their  mutual  distance  as  they 
arc  endless  in  their  mutual  approach, 
and  everlasting  in   their   asymptotic 
relation  to  one  another.   Our  continual 
advancement  towards    Him  may  ba 
illustrated  by  the  recurring  decimil 
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fractioii.  Though  we  add  figure  after 
fignre,  in  a  continuing  and  never-ending 
•eries,and  every  additional  figure  brings 
it  nearer  to  a  certain  value ;  and  yet 
tbere  ia  no  possibility  of  its  ever  reach- 
ioff  that  value.  So  the  happy  and  the 
hwj  may  continue  to  grow  more  like 
God,  without  the  most  distant  possibil- 
i|^oif  attaining  His  glorious  perfections. 
Nay,  he  may  grow  more  like  God 
throoghout  eternity,  and,  throughout 
eternity,  remain  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  the  absolutely  perfect  ob  j  ect  wh  ich 
he  thns  increasingly  resembles.  fPhil. 
iiL  12 — 16.)  The  ancient  worthies,  in 
the  simplicity  of  their  faith,  were 
** perfect  in  their  generation;"  (Gen. 
Ti.  9  7  Job  i.  1.)  and  they  "followed 
the  Lord  fully."  (Num.  xiv.  24.)  As  the 
term  ^perfect"  is  frequently  applied 
to  different  individuals  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  possession  of  the  charac- 
ter so  frequently  enjoined,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  among  those  who  know 
the  Scriptures  and  the  power  of  God, 
ihm  perfection  in  the  Scriptural  sense 
of  the  term,  is  actually  attainable,  and 
onght  to  be  an  object  of  more  anxious 
■olicitude  among  Christians  than  it 
nsoally  is.  (Gen.  xvii.  1 ;  Luke  vi.  40.) 
Heb.  vi.  1.) 

PERFUME.  The  free  use  of  per- 
f omes  has  always  been  common  among 
Oriental  nations,  who  were  exposed 
to  the  offensive  smells  engendered  by 
the  heat  of  their  climate.  The  He- 
brews manufactured  their  perfumes, 
sometimes  called  '*  odours,"  *'  sweet 
odonrs,*'  "sweet  savours,"  ".spices," 
■'ointments,"  and  "incense,"  chiefly 
from  spices  imported  from  Arabia,  and 
also  from  aromatic  plants  growing  in 
their  own  country.  Some  perfumes 
aatarally  exhaled  their  odoriferous 
perticles,  as  the  odour  from  the  flower ; 
others  required  to  be  burnt,  or  other- 
wise acted  on,  before  the  sweet  savour 
became  perceptible.  Perfumes  entered 
largely  into  the  Temple  service,  in  the 
two  forms  of  "incense"  and  "oint- 
ment." (Ex.  XXX.  22 — 88.)  Nor  were 
they  less  used  in  private  life;  they 
were  applied  to  the  person,  to  garments, 
And  to  articles  of  furniture ;  and  guests 
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were  complimented  with  them.  (Ps. 
xlv.  8  ;  Prov.  vii.  17;  Sol.  Song  iii.  6; 
iv.  11.)  They  were  also  extensively 
used  in  funeral  ceremonies.  (Mark 
xvi.  1 ;  John  xix.  89.)— See  Incense, 
and  Ointment. 

PEBGA=/aiid!j*  end,  extremity.  A 
city  of  Pamphylia,  situated  on  the 
river  Cestius,  west  of  Staros.  Col. 
Leake  has  established  the  site  of  Per- 
ga,  at  the  spot  called  by  the  Turks 
Eski'Kcdesiy  where  are  extensive  re- 
mains of  vaulted  and  ruined  buildings. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  visited  Perga. 
(Acts  xiii.  13  ;  xiv.  23.) 

PERGAMOS=;>facs  o/n«p/ja&.  A 
celebrated  city  of  Mysia,  and  capital 
of  the  once  powerful  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus  ;  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Caicus,  about  fifty  miles 
northward  of  Smyrna.  The  kings  of 
Pergamos,  who  were  of  the  famuy  of 
Attalus,  collected  here  a  noble  library 
of  200,000  volumes,  which,  after  the 
subjection  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Bo- 
mans,  was  given  by  M.  Antony  to 
Cleopatra,  and  added  to  the  library  at 
Alexandria.  Here  also,  the  art  ol 
preparing  skins  for  manuscripts  was 
brought  to  perfection;  hence  the  Latin 
name  pergamenus  for  parchment.  At 
Pergamos  was  also  a  temple  of  ^scula- 
pius ;  and  from  the  serpent  being  his 
characteristic  emblem,  the  city  was 
probably  characterized  as  the  place 
"where  satan*s  seat  is."  And  hero 
also  was  slain  Antipas,  the  **  faithful 
martyr."  (Rev.ii.l2— 17.)  The  modem 
town,  called  Bergamo^  consists  of  small 
and  mean  wooden  houses,  among  which 
appear  the  remains  of  early  Christian 
churches ;  also  splendid  Corinthian 
and  Ionic  columns  and  capitals,  the 
cornices  and  pediments,  all  in  the 
highest  style  of  ornament,  thrown  into 
unsightly  heaps.  The  population,Turks 
and  Christians,  is  generally  estimated 
at  about  fifteen  thousand. 

PERIDA.— See  Percda. 

PERIZZlTES=coM»i^rymen,  rustics. 
One  of  the  earliest  tribes,  living  in  the 
mountainous  regions,  which  they  after- 
wards yielded  to  Ephraim  and  Judab. 
(Josh.  xi.  8 ;  xvii.  16 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  23.) 
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The  remains  pf  IIm  Canaanite,  FeriSp 
site,  and  other  tribei  which  the  He- 
brews had  not  subdued,  were  rendered 
tributary  by  Solomon.  (1  KinRS  xix. 
20,  21 ;  2  Chron.  riii.  7 ;  Ezra  U.  1.) 

rKR.JUUY.— See  Oath. 

PERSECUTION.  Tiie  Greek  word 
dick'Oy  rendered  persecute^  signifies  to 
eauMfi  to  Jlee,  henco  to  pursue  with 
mnlitjnity,  to  persecute^  by  the  infliction 
of  pain  or  penalty  on  account  of  reli- 
gion. (Mtttt.  V.  10 — 12;  X.  23;  xiii. 
21  ;  xxiii.  31;  Mark  iv.  17;  Acts  vii. 
52;  viii.  1;  xiii.  CO;  Gal.  i.  13.) 
Ilcncti  the  term  ** persecution"  is  gene- 
rally used  to  signify  the  suiTerings  of 
Christians  on  account  of  their  religion. 
rMark  x.  30 ;  Kom.  viii.  85  ;  2  Thess. 
i.  4  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  U.)  Persecution  gene- 
rally hns  its  ori'^in  in  a  mistake  as  to 
the  limits  of  human  responsibility. 
We  can  scarcely  believe  that  persecu- 
tion has  never  germinated  except  in 
the  corrupt  soil  of  fanaticism,  which 
has  been  defined  "enthusiasm  inflamed 
by  hatred."  It  arises  from  the  absurd 
supposition  that  one  man  has  a  right 
to  judge  for  another  in  religious  matters. 
%Vhile  persecution  has  been  practised 
by  Pagans;  (1  Kings  xviii.  13;  Dan. 
vi.  12—17  0  and  Jews;  (Acts  iv.  3; 
riii.  58  ;)  it  has  occasionally  tarnished 
the  C'hristian  name  ;  and  has,  if  we 
mistake  not,  sometimes  taken  root  by 
the  side  of  many  of  the  best  attributes 
of  human  nature.  It  has  been  the 
error,  not  only  of  gloomy  monks  and 
sour  aficctics,  but  also  of  men  of  sin- 
cere piety,  and  even  of  general  philan- 
thropy. So  Paul  was  zealous  towards 
G;>d,  yet  he  persecuted  the  Christians 
even  unto  the  death,  thinking  within 
himself  that  he  was  doing  God  service. 
(John  xvi.  2;  Acts  xxii.  3,  5;  xxvi.  9.) 
When  individuals  had  once  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  they  were  responsible  for 
the  correctness  of  the  religious  or  poli- 
tical opinions  of  their  fcUow-mi-n — 
that  is,  that  God  would  hold  them 
guilty  if  their  fellow-men  believed  error, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  were  at  liberty 
to  use  all  the  physical  power  which 
God  had  placed  in  their  hands,  to  pro- 
pagate truth,  and  to  arrest  the  pro- 
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%rMs  of  «rror,  ponaentkni  followed  of 
conrae.  It  mold  tlmi  leqnire  m 
exerciie  of  the  malign  omociowi^  to 
kindlo  tlie  llro  m*  erect  the  fcibboc. 
Fenemtion  unto  death  would  be  tha 
calm  dictate  of  religioiu  da^ ;  naj,  it 
might,  in  anch  cirenmataaeeai  eo-cziit 
with  gennine  benoTolence.  And  to  thi 
anCferer  himself,  it  would  he  an  addi* 
tional  aggrayatton,  to  reflect  that  tks 
sacrifice  of  his  inalienahle  rights*  wii 
justified  on  thegronnd  of  eternal  jastioe 
and  illimitable  loye.  Bat,  UoMd  be 
God,  we  are  not  refponaiUe  for  the 
opinionM  of  onr  fellow- men.  We  are 
responsible  only  for  the  eetting  before 
their  nndenunding  and  consdeneB 
what  we  belieye  to  he  the  truth.  The 
responsibility  then  reitc  aoldy  with 
tbemtelyea.  whateyer  he  oar  pojsioil 
power,  we.  are  forbidden  to  ase  it  ia 
such  a  manner  aa  to  infringe  the  tmatt- 
est  right  of  our  neighboar,  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  either  this 
or  any  other  good  whataoever.  Qod  hai 
made  known  His  will  to  men,  and  He 
has  commanded  them  aa  amhaMsadan^ 
not  as  executionerSy  to  make  it  known 
to  each  other.  If  thej  obey  His  com- 
mands, well.  If  thej  obey  not.  He 
reserves  to  Himself  the  right  of  trying 
the  offender,  of  passing  aeiitencc  npna 
him,  and  of  executing  j  udgment.  Tiiis, 
and  all  of  this,  is,  solely,  Hia  preroga- 
tive. The  moment  we  aasume  it,  we 
usurp  His  authority,  and  while  we 
profess  to  obf-jf  Him,  are  claiming  fur 
ournelves  dominion  over  the  universe. 
''  Who  art  thou  that  judgeat  another 
man's  servant?  To  hia  own  master 
he  stnndeth  or  falleth."  (Rom.xiv.4.) 
PERSEVERANCE.  Whether  true 
believers  necessarily  perseyere  to  the 
end  of  life,  or  whether  they  may  fall 
frum  their  faith,  and  forfeit  their  sttte 
of  grace,  is  a  queation  in  which  we 
are  nor  left  in  doubt.  The  Scriptaieo 
decidedly  teach,  that  the  regenerate 
may  lose  true  justifying  faith,  forfeit 
the  state  of  grace,  in  which  they  are 
placed  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  die  in  their  ains.  Indeed, 
the  nature  of  the  present  state  of  man, 
which  is  a  state  of  probatiim  or  trial 
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innst  necessarily  imply  it.  The  Scrip-* 
tores,  in  the  various  exhortations  to 
faithful  perseverance,  and  in  the  mul- 
tiplied warnings  against  defection  from 
the  faith,  evidently  teach  that  apostacy 
from  the  highest  degrees  of  grace  is 
possible ;  and  that  those  who  stand 
high  in  the  favour  of  God  may  sin 
against  Him,  lose  Ui.s  f  avoar,  and  perish 
everlasfiiigly.  *'  Wherefore  let  him 
that  thinkeib  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall."  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  13;  Matt. 
i.  22  ;  xxiv.  42,  46 ;  Luke  xii.  43 ;  1 
Cor.  X.  11.  12;  Eph.  vi.  18;  Ueb.  vi. 
5,  0;  x.  29;  Rev.  ii.  10.) 

'Pk,RSlA'=spiendid  or  pure  region. 
A  region  of  middle  Asia,  which  still 
lies  within  the  boundaries  whjch  we 
Und  assigned  to  it  by  the  ancients. 
On  the  east  it  adjoins  Kai  amania ;  on 
the  north  Mount  Aprassia  separates 
it  from  Irak-Adjem,  or  southern  Me- 
dia ;  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by 
X»aristan  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 
on  the  west  it  is  divided  by  the  Bakh- 
tiara  mountains  from  Khusistan,  the 
ancient  Susiana.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
20,  22,  23  ;  Ezra  i.  1,  2  ;  Neb.  xii.  22  ; 
Dan.  Ti.  12,  15.)  In  the  plain  of 
Merdusht,  or  Persepolis,  which  is 
eighteen  or  nineteen  leagues  in  length, 
and  fr  m  three  to  six  in  breadth,  there 
rci_»ns  a  perpetual  spring.  It  nour- 
ishes the  finest  horses  a>id  cattle  in  Por- 
tia, and  the  fruits  which  it  produces  are 
excelled  only  by  those  of  the  valley  of 
8hiraz.  In  the  northern  part  of  Far- 
sistan,  the  mountains,  which  are  a 
branch  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  are 
higher  and  more  rugged,  and  clothed 
with  snow ;  though  they  comprise 
•ereral  fertile  vallevs,  yet,  being  on 
the  whole  ill  adapted  for  tillage,  ihey 
are  generally  inhabited  by  nomade 
tribes.  This  mountain  territory  was 
the  original  seat  of  some  of  thn  Per- 
sian tribes,  perhaps  connected  with  the 
Median  family  ;  while  the  Elaniites, 
another  Persian  tribe  descended  from 
£lam,  were  incorporated  with  them,  and 
inhabited  the  modern  Khusistan.  The 
nature  of  the  country,  the  mountains 
of  £1am,  the  sandy  plains  of  Eastern 
J*er8ia,  and  the  fertile  banks  of  the  £1- 
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wend,  snggest  the  pfbtiahtlity  that  this 
country  would  be  occupied  by  tribes  of 
different  habits  and  characters  from  a 
very  early  period  of  history.  (Gen.  xi  v, 
1 ;  Jer.  xlix.  34,  39  )  These  several 
tribes  appear  to  have  finally  merged 
into  the  ancient  Persian  empire;  which, 
after  a  while,  was  subjected  by  the 
Medes.  After  the  Persians  had  been 
in  subjection  to  the  Medes  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  Cyrus  elevated  the  Per- 
sian dynasty,  and  finally  united  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
about  B.C.  536,  and  the  whole  country, 
from  Egypt  to  the  Ganges,  became  in- 
corporated in  what  was  called  the  Per- 
sian empire.  The  kings  after  Cyrus 
were  Cambyses,  d.c.  629;  Smerdis,  the 
magian,  B.C.  622 ;  Darius  Hystaspis, 
B.C.  o21  ;  Xerxes,  B.C.  485  ;  Artaxer- 
xes  Longimanus,  B.C.  4G4;  Xerxes  If,. 
B.C.  424;  Sogdianus,  B.C.  423;  Darius 
Nothus,  B.C.  423;  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
B.C.  404  ;  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  b.c.  3U4; 
Arses,  B.C.  338  ;  and  Darius  Codo- 
manus,  b.c.  335. 

After  the  Persian  empire  had  exis- 
ted upwards  of  two  centuries  it  shared 
the  fate  that  bcfel  the  surrounding 
nations,  being  swallowed  up  in  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  330, 
and  its  numerous  provinces  were  after- 
wards shared  among  his  generals. 
After  some  time  the  Parthians  revolt- 
ed, and  established  a  powerful  empire. 
Of  the  monuments  and  remains  of  an- 
cient Persia,  none  can  at  all  compare 
in  extent  with  the  ruins  of  Peisepolis, 
in  the  plain  of  Merdusht,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  north-east  of  Shiraz.  The 
modern  name  of  the  ruins  is  Tacht-i- 
Jcmshid  =  Structure  of  Jemshid;  or 
Chehil  Wm^T— Forty  Pillars,  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Layard,  the  stile  of  the  Per- 
sepolitan  monuments  is  manifestly 
a  descendant  of  the  later  Assyrian. 
There  is  a»  great  similaritv  of  shape 
in  the  ornaments,  and  in  the  costume 
of  many  of  the  figures.  The  head- 
dress of  the  winged  monsters  is  squared 
and  richly  ornamented  at  the  top,  i  nd 
is  all  but  identical  with  that  in  tho 
later  monuments  at  Khorsabad  and 
I  Kouyunjik,  while  it  differs  from  the 
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round  nnorsaiMBtod  eap  of  tbe  dlOT^ 
AMjrian  scalptoret  of  Nimrad.  M. 
Lauen  and  Sir  II.  Bavlinton  haTe 
been  able  to  read  manj  of  the  etinei- 
form  inscnptiooB  on  the  monumentf. 
The  ■um  of  the  evidence  seems  to  be 
that  all  the  most  important  works,  now 
remaining  at  Persepolis,  are  due  to 
I>aria8  Ilystaspis  and  Xerxes.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  excaTations 
on  the  site  of  Pasargada,  or  around  and 
within  the  terraced  buildings  of  Perse- 
polis, may  some  day  supply  us  with 
fresh  tablets,  extending  our  acquaint- 
ance, both  with  the  ancient  langoages 
and  the  history  of  Persia. — See  CrRua. 

PERSIS  = /lure,  splendid,  A 
Christian  at  Rome,  whom  Paul  salutes. 
(Rom.  xri.  12.) 

PERSON.  In  the  ordinarr  sense 
of  the  English  word  *  person,  which 
always  implies  a  dUtinct  ttt6staacs, 
perMna  does  not  occur  in  the  pure 
Xjatin  Classics.  Originally  perwna 
designated  the  mash  worn  on  the  stage, 
and  afterwards  any  character  whatever, 
real  or  fictitious,  which  the  actor  sus- 
tained. So  also,  the  Greek  term  pro- 
sopon  was  used  to  signify  the  part  or 
role  in  the  play  which  each  sustained. 
In  the  great  tragi-coroedy  of  life  each 
sustains  a  *  person ;  *  one  that  of  a 
king,  another  that  of  a  sl.ive,  etc.  In 
Acts  X.  34.  Trench  observes,  we  have 
lost  the  full  force  of  the  statement, 
**  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,"  from 
the  fact,  that '  person '  does  not  mean 
for  us  now  all  that  it  once  meant. 
The  meaning  is  not,  what  *  person' 
each  sustains,  but  how  he  sustains  it, 
which  God  does  not  respect. 

The  Greek  word  hyjnmtasis,  rendered 
« person,"  (Heb.  i.  3.)  as  applied  to 
Christ,  properly  signifies,  as  the  old 
Syriac  Tersion  gives  it,  substance  or 
essense.  In  later  times  the  term  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  person^  as  the  best 
that  could  ho  found  to  express  the 
belief  of  the  Church  in  the  Divinity  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  theJloly  Ghost. 
As  to  its  usage  in  this  sense,  Whately 
has  observed,  "no  imputation,  how- 
ever, can  fairly  be  cast  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church ;  which  distinctly  teaches 
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thai  the  8oa  is  "of  at  ieiil-siiHlh  « 
the  Father,**  Oiis  pleiiijy.  ietfBalhfc 
that  the  wefd  'pereoa/  et  enlyti 
bj  hes^  Is  M«  to  be  natealeoi  ie  te 
ardkuirjf  seess^  sinee  that  jfjiw  s 
diatinet  aabatance." 

PEBUDAsslMnM^  or  tUtfimmM 
One  whose  posterity  tetwaed  fnsitht 
Exile;  (Eire   IL   65;)    also    stBll     ' 
'•Perida.    Q¥oh.TiL67.) 

PESTILENCE^  See  PLAOim. 

PETE  R  =  a  roek,  a  proleetiBa  rtct 
e/ijf.    The  Greek  form  or  tnniialios 


one  of  Hu  apostles.     (Matt.zfLll; 
Luke  tL  U;  John  1. 42;  1  Cor.  L IS; 
iii.  2S;    is.  6;    xt.  6;   GiL  &«] 
Simon,  also  etJltd  Bar-joaastoa « 
Jona,  (Matt.  zri.  17  s  John  L  411,)  M 
a  resident  of  Bethsalda;  (JohBittf 
and  he  with   his   brother,  Aadi«*» 
followed  the  oecnpation  of  ftiheria 
on  the  Lake  of  GalUee.    (MsttiT.U 
-.20 ;  Mark  L  ie-18 ;  Luke  t.  1— lU 
The  brothers,  before  oar  Lord  ciSm 
them  to  be    "fishers  of  men,"  weia 
probably  disciples  of  John  the  Bsp- 
tist.    (John  i.  35--42.S    At  the  tiaft 
when  Peter  was  called  to  the  apos* 
tleship,  he  was  married,  and  seems  ts 
have  removed,  in  conseqoenee^  to  Ci* 
pemanm.     (Matt.  Tiii.  14 ;   Mark  i* 
21,   29,    80;    Luke  ir.  88.)     Petec, 
though  specially  hononred  with  kii 
Master*s  intimacy,  (Mark  t.  87 :  Lnks 
viii.  51 ;  ix.  28 :    Matt.  zxvi.  SC-Sfi.) 
was  evidently  a  man   of  ardeat  bat 
unequal  temperament,  which  is  evts- 
ced  by  his  expressing  at  one  tisM 
unbounded  devotedness  to  Jesns,  sod 
then  denying  Him,  and  his  snbseqoest 
penitence  and  grief.    (Matt.  xzvL  88 
— 85.)    Peter  was  honoured  in  beiaf 
the  first  to  preaeh  the  gospel  directly 
to  the  Gentiles.    (Acts  x.  fi,  84,  48; 
XV.  7,  14.)     When  put  In  priioB  by 
Herod  Agrippa,  he  was  miraeolosshr 
delivered  by  an  angel.     (Aets  xii  1 
— 19.)     Some  time  afterwards,  wbee 
Peter  was  at  Antioeb,  throarii  fear 
of  the  Christains  from  JemsaMB,  he 
wavered  in  respect  to  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  Jewish  cerenumies  among  the 
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rentilcs,  for  which  he  was  openly 
Bproved  hy  Paul.  (Gal.  ii.  7—21.) 
[Beter  ever  risited  any  of  the  pro- 
inces  of  Asia  Minor,  it  was  probably 
boat  the  same  time  that  he  visited  An- 
och.  Afterwards  Peter  met  the  apos- 
es  and  elders  at  Jerusalem ;  (Acts  xv. 
— U ;)  henceforward  his  name  ap- 
cars  no  farther  in  the  Acts  of  the 
t-postles,  as  he  appears  to  have  gone 
broad,  probably  into  the  Parthian 
mpire;  and  his  first  Epistle  was 
Titten  from  Babylon,  at  that  period 
]>nncipal  city  of  the  Parthians.  (1 
'et  V.  13.)  From  John  xxi.  17—19, 
[«  have  reason  to  infer  that  Peter 
ied  a  martyr  for  the  sake  of  Christ ; 
robably  in"  Babylon,  about  a.d.  68. 
The  assertion  of  the  Bomanists  that 
'^r  was  constituted  by  Jesus  to  be 
^official  head  of  the  church  universal, 
I  not  supported  by  the  passage  in 
Uitxvi.  16— 18:  "And  Simon  Peter 
"id,  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
^  living  God.  And  Jesas  answered 
^  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou 
'UDon,  son  of  Jona ;  for  flesh  and  blood 
»th  not  revealed  this  truth  unto  thee, 
W  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  More- 
^r,  i  also  say  to  thee,  as  certainly  as 
ion  art  Peter,  so,  upon  this  rock  I  will 
'lild  my  church ;  and  the  gates  of  hell 
^  not  prevail  against  it."  It  is  to 
eobserved  thatthe  Greek  name,  Petros 
="  Peter,"  is  in  the  masculine,  while 
»ewords  taute  te  petra=*^  this  rock," 
%  in  the  feminine  gender.  Now  this 
decisive  against  the  "  rock  "  designat- 
^  Peter.  It  can  only  designate  the 
orioos  truth  revealed  unto  Peter  by 
e  Father."  Here,  then,  in  the  fact — 
at  Christ  is  God  incarnate — which 
the  doctrine  of  Peter's  confession, 
t  have  the  "rock"  whereon  the 
arch  is  founded.  This  glorious  truth 
M  Divinely  revealed  to  Peter,  as  it  is 
all  believers  ;  for  "  no  maji  can  say 
it  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy 
iost."  (1  Cor.  xii.  3 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  4,  6, 
Dan.  ii.  34,  35 ;  Ps.  cxviii.  22 ;  Isa. 
riii.  16 ;  Eph.  ii.  20.)  The  Deity  of 
rist  is  also  called  the  "  Rock,"  the 
e  foandation ;  and  His  humanity 
J  be  called  the  foundation-stone — 
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I  the  chief  comer  stone — ^based  npon 
the  rock  of  His  Divine  supremacy,  on 
which  rests  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets.  Against  the 
church,  which  is  "God's  building," 
built  upon  the  "rock,"  of  Christ's 
supremacy,  (1  Cor.  x.  4,)  the  gates  of 
hell,  whether  designating  death  itself; 
or  the  hosts  of  Satan,  t.e.,  Jewish  and 
Pagan,  or  Arian  and  Romish  adversa- 
ries— who  alike  trample  upon  Christ's 
supremacy — shall  not  prevail. 

We  have  no  evidence  whatever  that 
Peter,  in  his  character  as  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  was  superior  to 
any  other  disciple.  He  was  no  more 
"a  foundation  of  the  church"  than 
the  rest  of  his  brethren.  (Gal.  ii.  9 ; 
Rev.  xxi.  14.)  Even  "the  keys  of  tho 
kingdom  of  heaven"  being  given  to 
Peter  merely  signify  that  he  should 
be  the  Jirst  instrument  of  opening  the 
door  of  the  gospel  to  Jew  and  to 
Gentile,  and  of  binding  or  closing  up 
the  ancient  dispensation.  (Acts  ii. 
41 ;  X.  44 — 47 ;  xi.  1 ;  xv.  7.)  Indeed 
the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  is 
conferred  equally  upon  all  the  disci- 
ples. (Matt.  xvi.  19 ;  compare  Matt, 
xviii.  18;  John  xx.  23;  1  Cor.  y.  4, 
5.)  Peter  even  calls  himself  "an 
elder,"  properly  "a  co-elder,"  (1  Pet. 
V.  1 ;)  and  writes  of  himself  as  "one  of 
the  apostles."  (2  Pet.  iii.  2.)  And 
as  "a  servant  of  God"  he  was  re- 
quired "to  feed  the  lambs,"  for  so  the 
Greek  word  boske  signified,  not  to  rule, 
as  some  suppose.  (John  xxi.  15;  1 
Pet.  Y.  2,  3.) 

We  have  no  evidence  from  Scrip- 
ture that  Peter  ever  visited  Rome; 
and  the  tradition  of  his  journey  to 
that  city,  and  of  his  being  put  to 
death  with  Paul  in  the  Neronian  per- 
secution, is  destitute  of  historical  foan- 
dation. From  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
we  learn  that  Peter  had  not  left  Ju- 
dea  previously  to  his  imprisonment  by 
order  of  Herod  Agrippa,  after  the 
martyrdom  of  James;  (Gal.  i.  18; 
ii.  9 ;)  at  the  Passover,  a.d.  44.  (Acts 
xii.  3;  Jos.  Ant,  xviii.  6;  xix.  8.  2.) 
After  his  deliverance  from  prison,  he 
went  into  another  place;  but  was  at 

2o 
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Jerusalem  tcmmrdi  the  latter  end  of 
▲.D.  45;  and  at  Antioch,  in  all  pro- 
babilitj,  at  the  beginning  of  ajd,  46. 
(Gal.  u.  11.)  Peier  probablj  ritited 
■ome  of  the  prorincei  of  Asia,  during 
the  years  a.d.  46  and  47,  for  at  the 
commenccTncnt  of  ▲.D.  49,  he  was 
again  at  Jerasalcm.  (Acts  xr.  7.) 
As  Peter  daring  the  years  44 — 49, 
was  preaching  the  gospel  in  Pales- 
tine and  Asia  Minor,  he  had  not 
yet  Tisited  Rome.  Eren  so  late  as 
▲.D.  58  or  A.D.  59,  when  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  written,  it  is 
certain  that  Peter  had  nerer  been 
at  Home;  for  if  Peter  was  at  Rome 
when  Paul  wrote,  how  could  the 
latter  fail  to  send  a  salutation  to 
him  as  well  as  to  others?  (Rom.  i. 
11— 16 ;  XV.  20— 24.)  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  church  in  the  imperial 
city  consisted  of  Jewish  conrerts, 
(Horn.  ii.  17 — 29,)  gathered,  perhaps, 
by  Aquila  and  Priscilla ;  (Acts  xviii. 
1—4 ;)  also  by  Andronicus  and  Junias. 
(Rom.  xvi.  Su-ll.)  And  when  Paul 
came  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  about 
A.D.  C2,  Peter  had  not  as  yet  visited 
that  city,  inasmuch  as  there  seems 
among  the  faithful  to  have  been  no 
knowledge  of  Peter.  (Acts  xxviii. 
17 — 22.)  Paul  while  suffering  im- 
prisonment in  Rome,  wrote  several 
Epistles  to  other  churches,  but  never 
hints  that  Peter  was  in  the  imperial 
city.  Hence,  if  Peter  was  never  at 
Rome,  and  such  a  visit  is  destitute 
of  historical  evidence,  the  assertion 
of  the  Romanijits  for  his  supremacy 
falls  to  the  ground.  Tet,  as  there  are 
several  years  of  Peter *s  life,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  no  informa- 
tion ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  he  could 
not  have  spent  them  in  Rome,  he 
must  have  spent  them  in  the  East, 
mainly  among  the  Parthians  in  Baby- 
lonia, whence  he  addressed  his  Epis- 
tles. As  Peter's  Epistles  are  addressed 
to  Gentile  churches,  chiefly  founded 
by  Paul  and  his  companions,  it  would 
appear  that  Paul  had  already  suffered 
martyrdom.  (1  Pet.  i.  1—18;  ii.  9; 
iv.  3.)  Indeed,  the  second  Epistle 
plainly  assumes  the  death  of  Paul, 
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and  the  eonectkm  of  his  EpiitleL 
(2  Pet.  iii.  14—16.)  It  mij  beie- 
markad  that  Gjpriaii  it  the  finilrther 
who  deaignatei  the  Boaan  chair  tba 
««Chair  JPeter.**  ( Aw  U.  aji.  S58.) 
Bnt  the  flrrt  Pope  wiioee  arrogiBei 
prompted  him  to  claim  the  diuinrtifli 
of  being  the  taceeieor  of  Peter,  wasSie- 
phen,  AJ>.  258— 256.  (.^fMtf.^pr.75.) 

PETER,  £pi8TUU  or.  We  htfe 
two  Epistles  attribnted  to  Peierky 
the  conunon  consent  of  the  Christiii 
church.  The  genuineness  of  tiM 
First  is  firmly  esublished ;  and  ii  re- 
ferred to  by  IrenflBaSy  Clmneiit  ol 
Alexandria,  Tertnllian,  Origea,  and 
EusebiuB.  It  was  written  ia  a  timeol 
violent  persecation;  and  was  addrsHsd 
to  the  chnrches,  consisting  principally 
of  Gentiles,  resident  in  tmt  profiacfl^ 
enumerated  in  the  introdnctoiy  verMi^ 
which  had  been  chieflj  fonnded  bf 
Paul  and  his  companions.  (1  Pet  l 
1,  12,  14, 18;  ii.  10—12;  iiL  18— 17;ir. 
3,  17.)  It  was  written  from  Babylon, 
which  at  that  time  belonged  to  tks 
Parthians,  and  contained  an  exteasiTS 
colony  of  Jews,  (Jos.  Ant,  xv.  2.  S ; 
3. 1 ;  xviii.  9.  1,)  about  a.d.  65,  about 
a  year  after  the  conflagration  of 
Rome;  and  consequently  after  the 
death  of  Paul.  That  it  cannot  hsTS 
been  written  before  that  period,  is 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  1  Pet.  i  3, 
with  Eph.  i.  3 ;  of  1  Pet.  ii.  1,  with  CoL 
iii.  8 ;  of  1  Pet.  iL  13,  with  Rom.  xiiL 
1—4;  of  1  Pet.  iv.  9,  with  PhiL  iL  14» 
etc. ;  showing  that  Peter,  when  be 
wrote  it,  was  already  acquainted  with 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Co- 
lossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philippians. 

Thb  Secoxd  Epistlb  op  Pbtb 
has  been  classed  among  the  cuUiUg^" 
menoj  or  books  whose  authority  wai 
for  some  time  disputed ;  bat  since  the 
fourth  century  it  has  been  generally 
received.  Writers  like  Olshausea 
are  mistaken,  who  conclude  that  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter  was  nnknows 
to  the  teachers  of  the  primitive  church, 
because  they  do  not  make  quotations 
from  it  in  their  writings.  Wexnowthit 
certain  teachers  in  the  early  churches 
were  led  by  Tarioos  considerationi 


he  anthor[tj  of  a  Book 
•.  However,  this  Epis 
failed    bj   the    couacil 


V  Firm  ill  anas,  bishop  of 
iCappadocia;  by  Hippoly- 
)  of  Pontas;  and  br  Mctho- 
m  of  Tyre.  It  is 
hat  Peter  had  read  the 
Jude  when  he  wrote  this 
nd  that  the  thoa^hu  an 
I  made  a  strong  impresBio 
ind.  ThLa  Epistle  wm  ala 
□m  Bahjlon,  pcohablj  i 
jiidenllj  when  Peter  e? 
approaching    death.      ( 


A  H«i  of  Laiah ;  (2  Sam.  iii.  IS ;)  abo 
called  "  Phaiti ;"  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44.) 

PHAHUEL=/uce  of  God.    Th6 
f athei  of  Anna.  ■■  --. 


.=/uce  of  God 
(Lake  ii.  36.) 

j|]f?l 


5.) 

.me  alier  me  aeain  oi  x'aai ; 
iii.  1o.  16,  attributes  a  col- 
be  Pauline  Epistlei,  applj- 
11   the  term  '■Scriptures," 

Peter  nrole.  Thii  Epistle 
<sed  to  the  same  churches 
lerone;  its  general  design 
infirm  the  (iuctrines  which 
deliTercd  in  that,  and  to 
Christian  coaverts  to  a 
onduct  becoming  in  every 
lir  high  profession  of  al- 
3  Christ.  Several  Apocry- 
lents  are  ascribed  to  Peter, 

idence  of  anything  anthen- 
two  canonical  Epistles. 
HlAU.  =  nhomJtAoeaAteli 
he  bead  of  the  nineteenth 
ivid's  diriaion  of  the  priests. 
xxiv.  16.)  2.  One  of  Che 
Ezra  X.23;  Neh.  ix.  6.)  3. 
ntof  Jddah.  (Neb.  ?ii.240 
R=taMef  AplaceiaMeso- 
here  Balaam  dwelt.  (Num. 


EL=: 


iii.  4.), 


God. 


of  the  prophet  JoeL  (Joel 


". — See  Peleo. 
U. — See  PiLLU. 
(.— See  Phaltibi-    - 
[EL  =  df/i«erfliic«  ej   God. 


CuUBiAs  Of  CWnsisn  I. 

PHARAOH=bt<  king.    The  com. 

lOn  title  oftbe  ancient  Egyptian  king! 
I  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  on  tha 
icient  monuments,  down  to  the  cod> 
quest  of  the  country  hj  che  Persian*. 
After  the  Macedonian  conquest  the 
1  Ptolemy  was  nied.  (Jos.  Ant 
6.  2.)  In  the  Old  Testament 
Pharaoh  is  often  used  as  if  it  were  k 
proper  name ;  sometimes  with  the 
words,  "  king  of  Egypt,"  added  ;  (Gen. 
xil.  ]H  ;  iixvii.  36 ;  xl.  1 ;  xli.  1 ;  Isa. 
11;  XXX.  2;  Sol.  Song  i.  9;  1 
Kings iii.l ;  2  Kings  xvii.  7 ;  xviii.  21 ;) 
occasionally  the  more  specific  name  M 
the  monarch  is  subjoined,  as  Fbaraoh 
Nccho,  Pharaoh  Hophra.  (2  Kings 
xxiii.29— 31;  Jer.  xliv.  30.)  The 
Etyplian  title  /'Ara= Pharaoh,  is  sim- 
ply the  wordrawittitheaniclepor^ 
prefixed,  signfying  lie  lun.  And  at 
the  Pharaohs,  in  their  arrogance, 
claimed  divine  honours,  each  monarch 
designated  the  incarnation  of  the 
.  On  the  ancient  monuments,  the 
le  and  ioaugral  titles  of  each  mon- 
arch are  generally  represented  in  two 
uchea  or  ovals,  surmonnted  by 
hieroglyphic  symbols.  Over  the  none 
■4  ffi  °'  ''"^  ^'"S  ''  often  found  the 
'^^^^  annexed  symbols — a  goose, 
^^^  called  «,  and  a  disc,  repre- 
senting the  sun,  called  ra,  signifying 
"  son  of  the  inn."  The  practice  of  the 
Oriental  kings,  associating  the  idea  of 
their  own  dignity  with  the  splendour 
of  the  sun,  appears  to  have  been  deri- 
ved from  the  CDStom  ol  each  of  the 


PHA 


TEA 


ing  the  pi 

m 


Pharaohs  calling  himself  **  son  of  the 
sun."  Over  the  cartel  or  oval  contain- 
ing the  pronomen  or  title  the  annexed 
"^  symbols  frequently  occur — a 
^bee  and  a  reed,  signifying 
^Unf/j    sovereign^    or   majesty; 

while  tlie  t\vo  characters  underneath 
designate  upper  and  lower  Egypt.  The 
following  are  the  Pharaohs  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  give,  what 
wc  suppose  to  be,  the  corresponding 
Pharaohs  of  the  ancient  monuments, 
with  the  approximate  date  of  the  reign 
of  each ;  observing  that  the  latest 
scholars,  as  Osburn,  Lepsius,  Bunsen, 
Poole,  and  others,  difier,  in  some  cases 
centuries,  from  each  other. 

1.  Phabaou,  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham  ;  (Gen.  xii.  14 — 20  ;)  perhaps  the 
sameasOsirtesenl.,  who  reigned  about 
B.C.  1020.  We  give  at  the  head  of  the 
article  the  cartels  containing  his  name 
and  title,  as  they  stand  upon  the  monu- 
ments. We  also  arrange  the  cartels 
or  cartouches  with  the  English  letters 
under  the  hieroglyphics  : — 


(HE^ 


0  s      r 


n. 


The  pronomen  or  title  of  Osirtesen  is 

Ra       ho       ka, 

probably  usually  read  Uo  ka  ra ;  the 
first  character  is  the  symbol  of  the  sun, 
the  second  of  the  ivorld,  and  the  third 
of  offerings^  signifying  the  sun,  i.e., 
Pharaoh  offering  the  world. 

2.  Pharaoh,  in  the  time  of  Jacob 
and  Joseph  ;  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36 ;  xli.  1 
—40 ;  xlii.  15  ;  Acts  vii.  10—13  ;)  pro- 
bably Amunmai-Thor  III.,  who  reigned 
about  B.O.  1715.  His  name,  thus 
written  on  the   ancient  monuments, 


a 


A^^HMV/V 


^^ 


8.  PflARjLOB,  of  tire  dyn 
knew  not  Joseph.  (Ex.  L 
18.)  He  was  probably  tl 
Amoeis  or  Amos,  the  foui 
eighteenth  dynasty.  Am( 
about  B.G.  1630.    This  nan 


m 


tn 


and  jg  TOrmonnted  b^  the  I 
^^QB^  symbols  which  ret 
S  |||=lord  of  battles, 
nomen  ^^  ^^^^^  of  Amos 


m 


n 


VI 


Ra  ch  h  t 
probabW  usually  read  Ck 
called  Chebros,  signifying  i 
Pkaraohy  avenging  lordofupi 
^^^  Egypt,  Thisissonn 
~  the  hieroglyphs  wli 

W     ^01= lord  of  the  co 

4.  Pharaoh,  under  whon 
born,  appears  to  hare  \ 
Amunophis  I.,  or  Thothm< 
ably  the  Hebrew  legisUto 
in  the  early  part  of  the  r 
latter  monarch,  about  b.g. 
ii.  5—10 ;  Acts  vii.  20. 21 ;  i 

5.  Pharaoh,  who  rei| 
Moses  fled  from  Egypt 
Thothmosis  or  Thotbmos 
B.O.  1631.  (Ex.  ii.  11,  15 
23—29;  Heb.  xi.  24—27. 
the  father-in-law  of  Mered 
iv.  18.)  Under  the  saceed 
Thothmosis  III.,  the  He 
tinned  to  be  sorely  oppress 

6.  Pharaoh,  in  whose  re 
brews  left  Egypt,  appears  t 
Amunophis  or  Amunhot] 
reigned  B.C.  1491.   His  nan 


QiBM 


A    m 


n 


aignifies  beloved  of  Ajnun,  victorious, 
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and  signifies  dedicated  to  A 
iii.  10 ;  XV.  23 :  Rom.  is 
cxxxvi.  15.)  Bunsen  ai 
place  the  Exodus  aboatB.c 
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the  former  scholar,  strangely  enough, 
ftllowi  an  interval  of  1440  years  to 
elapse  between  the  descent  of  the  He- 
brews into  Egypt  and  the  Exodus. 

7.  Phailioh,  in  the  time  of  Davirl. 
probably  Amanophthis ;  (1  Kings  xi. 
19—21 ;)  perhaps  the  father-in-law  of 
H«dad;  (1  Kings  xi.  15—20;)  who 
reigned  about  b.c.  1060. 

8.  Pha&aoh,  the  father-in-law  of 
Solomon ;  probably  Osochor,  who 
reipcd  about  b.c.  1013.  (I  Kings  iii. 
l;Tii.8;ix.  16,24.) 

0.  PsAMMETicHus  I.,  who  bcseigcd 
Gaxa,  and  destroyed  the  Philistine  and 
Pbenician  power.  (Jer.  xlvii.  1.)  The 
Kccnt  French  expedition  to  Syria, 
uider  M.  Rcnan,  discovered  his  in- 
scriptions and  cartouche,  as  far  north 
^  Aradus.  The  other  Egyptian  Pha- 
^hs,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  are 
tferred  to  in  this  work  under  their 
ft)per  names. — See  Shishak. 

PHAREZ=a  breach,  A  son  of 
Hdah  and  Tamar ;  (Gren.  xxxviii.  29  ; 
Iri.l2  ;Ruth  ir.  18—22  j)  also  written 
Pharcs."  (Matt.  i.  3 ;  Luke  iii.  33.) 
tis  descendants  were  called  *^Phar- 
tciC  (Num.  xxvi.  20,  21.) 
PHARISEES  =  the  Separate,  A 
kwerfnl  sect  which  arose  among  the 
sws  after  the  Exile.  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 
1 5.  6.)  The  Pharisees  were  in  gen- 
ii opposed  to  the  Sadducecs.  They 
are  rigid  interpreters  of  the  Mosaic 
IT ;  but  often  violated  the  spirit  of  it 
r  their  traditions.  (Matt.  v.  20  sq., 
L2;xix. 8  ;xxiii.  13sq.)  They  also 
tribnted  equal  authority  to  the  tra- 
tional  law  ;  (Matt.  ix.  11  ;  xxiii.  2 ; 
trk,  viL  3;  Luke  xviii.  11 ;  Jos.  Ant, 
'iL  2.  4  ;)  and  professed  sanctity  and 
berence  to  the  external  ascetic  forms 

rie^  (Jos.  Ant,  xiii.  10.  6.  6 ;  xvii. 
;  Wars,  i.  5.  2.)  Tiiey  refrained 
MA  eating  anything  which  had  not 
&i  tithed;  and  scrupously  avoided 
erjthiog  which  was  unclean.  They 
tiered  that  all  events  were  controlled 
fate  under  God;  but  yet  did  not  fully 
dude  the  liberty  of  the  human  will. 
ley  held  to  the  separate  existence  of 
irit«  and  of  the  soul,  and  believed  in  I 
i  resurrection  of  the  body ;  (Acts  | 
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xxiii.  8  ;)  and  some  of  them  held  that 
the  souls  of  the  just  pass  into  other 
human  bodies.  (Jos.  \Vars  ii.  8.  14 ; 
Ant,  viii.  1. 2.)  The  Pharisees  were  the 
democratic  party  among  the  Jews,  as 
the  Sadducees  were  the  aristocratic 
Jesus  frequently  denounced  the  Pha- 
risees for  their  hypocrisy  and  profli- 
gacy ;  (Matt,  xxiii.  13 ;  Luke  xvi.  14;) 
hence  they  became  almost  universally 
His  bitter  enemies.  Tet  there  were 
doubtless  men  of  probity  and  even  of 
piety  amongst  them  ;  e.  g.,  Gamaliel ; 
(Acts  V.  34 ;)  Simeon  ;  (Luke  ii.  25  ;) 
Joseph  of  Arimathea;  (Luke  xxiii. 
51 ;)  Nicodemus.  (John  vii.  50;  xix. 
39.)  And  Paul  was  also  a  Pharisee. 
(Acts  xxiii.  6.)  The  two  leading  par- 
ties of  the  Pharisees  were  the  follow- 
ers of  the  celebrated  Rabbins  Hil- 
lel  and  Shammai,  the  former  repre- 
senting a  moderate  Pharisaism,  the 
latter  "the  straitcst  sect."  (Acts 
xxvi.  5.) 

PIIAROSH.— See  Parosh. 

PHAHPAR  =  SU71/V.  A  stream 
which  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Hermon,  and  waters  the  plain  or 
territory  of  Damascus,  but  does  not 
come  near  the  city;  though  the  canals 
drawn  from  it  carry  the  waters  almost 
up  to  the  walls.  (2  Kings  v.  12.) 
The  stream  called  the  Awaj  =  the 
crooked,  is  now  generally  identified 
with  the  Pharpar,  the  second  river  of 
the  plain  of  Damascus.  In  1852,  the 
sources  of  this  river  were  carefully 
examined  by  Dr.  Porter,  lie  says  the 
source  of  the  north  and  principal 
branch  is  a  number  of  small  fountains, 
in  the  bosom  of  a  valley  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Hermon,  whose  waters  unite 
beside  the  valley  of  Arny,  about  half 
a  mile  below,  and  form  a  considerable 
stream  called  the  nahr  or  river  Arny, 
which  flowing  in  an  easterly  direction, 
enters  the  plain,  and  w^inding  like  a 
serpent,  crosses  it  to  Sasa.  The  second 
great  tributary  of  the  river  Awaj  is  a 
stream  which  rises  at  Beit  Jcnn,  at  the 
south-eastern  end  of  Hermon,  at  an 
elevation  of  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
plain.  The  wady  Beit  Jenn  is  separat- 
ed from  the  wady  Amy  by  a  lofty  spur 


UA 


of  the  mountain.     The  fine  itream 
mshes  down  the  wady  Beit  Jenn,  whoxe 
hanks  are  lined  vrith  walnut  and  pop- 
lar trees.    Fifteen  minutes  helow  Beit 
Jenn.  a  fountain  springs  up  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  rivulet,  whoso  waters 
about  equal  those  that  flow  down  from 
the  village.    The  two  streams  form 
the  naltr  Jennan^.    Twentj  minutes 
below  the  fountain  the  river  enters 
the  plain,  running  in  a  deep  channel; 
and  being  joined  by  the  stream  from 
the  fountain  of  Mcnbej,  pursues  its 
winding   course  across  the  plain  to 
Sasii,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  river 
Arny,  sometimes  called  the  Sabiranj. 
Sasa,  a  fortified  town,  nearly  thirty 
miles  from  Damascus  may  bo  regard- 
ed as  the  point  of  union  for  all  thetribu- 
taries  of  the  Awaj.    The  river,  full 
grown,  begins  its  meanderings  across 
the  vast  plain,  in  a  general  direction 
north-east  to  within  about  eight  miles 
of  Damascus  ;  then  turning  and  flow- 
ing in  a  serpentine  course  to  Kcswch, 
which   it  approaches  from  the  west, 
where,  flowing  in  a  deep  and  tortuous 
channel,    fringed    with    willows   and 
poplars,    it   makes  a  graceful  curve 
northward  round  the  base  of  the  hill, 
pursuing  its  course  through  the  mea- 
dows of  the  vale  to  Ncjha.  After  flow- 
ing through  the  low  parallel  ranges  of 
Jebel-Aswad  and  Jebcl  Mania  it  bends 
towards  the  north-east,  and  meanders 
across  the  plain  on  its  way  to  the  marshy 
lake  Hijanch,   which  it  enters  a<(  it£ 
north-eastern  angle.  The  lake  Hijaneh 
is  one  of  the  three  L'lkcs,  some  sixteen 
or  eighteen  miles  east  of  Damascus. 
This  Lake  rarely  dries  up  completely; 
and  it  never  meets  the  south  Lake, 
for  thero  is  high  ground  between  them 
at  least  an  hour  in  breadth.    Though 
the  east  and  south  Lakes,  into  which 
the  Barada="  Abana"  flows,  occasion- 
ally communicate,  yet  they  never  unite 
so  as  to  form  one.    Dr.  Porter  estimat- 
ed the  circumference  of  Lake  Hijaneh 
at  about  ten  miles.    From  the  foot  of 
Hermon  to  Kesweh  is  about  sixteen 
miles;  and  the  district  watered  by  tho 
Awaj  is  not  on  an  average  more  than 
an  hour  in  width.    From  Kesweh  to 
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Hijaaeh  ii  aboat  foniteen  mOes;  hvc 
the  rirer  is  doselj  eonfined  betvees 
two  mouDtain  ranges  nearlj  die  wfaols 
way.  The  entire  arable  ground,  thae- 
fore,  watered  bj  this  riTer,  may  be 
estimated  at  about  Mixty-Jive  to  sM(f 
square  miles,— See  Abava. 

PHARZITES.— See  PnAuu. 

PHAS£AH.--See  Pasxab. 

PHBB£=/sar.  A  deaconess  it  die 
church  at  Cenchrea.  (Rom.  xvi  1, 1) 

PU£NICE=pa/>i-fr«e.  1.  A  dtf 
on  the  south  coast  of  Crete,  with  s 
harbour.  The  baj  of  Xvfro,  westwud 
of  Fair  Havens,  has  been  identiM 
with  the  ancient  haven  of  Fheniee. 
(Acts  xxvii.  12.)    2. — See  Pheiigia. 

PHENICIA=r^Mm  o/pabntrm. 
A  narrow  tract  of  conntrr,  embradar 
a  beautif ol  and  fertile  plain,  sitnated 
between  the  western  deelivitj  of  Moot 
Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranetn ;  sad 
called  by  the  Hebrews  "Canaan,"  ia, 
the  lowland^  in  contradistinction  to  the 
^i>A/aii(/— **Aram''or|Sjria.  TheleBftk 
of  coast  to  which  the  name  of  Pbenids 
was  applied  varied  at  different  times. 
The  inhabitants,  who  were  descend- 
ants of  Ham,  were  the  most  celebrated 
commercial  nation  of  antiquity.  It  is 
universally  said  that  letters  were  com- 
municated by  the  Phenicians  to  tbe 
Greeks.  Their  chief  cities  were  Tne 
and  Sidon,  and  they  planted  colonies 
at  Carthage,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  other 
places.  Only  those  Canaanitish  tribei, 
residing  on  the  Phenician  coast,  pre- 
served their  independence  under  the 
Uebre^vs;  afterwards  thej  successively 
obeyed  the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  and  Romans.  Phenicis 
is  evidently  to  be  understood  in  Iss. 
xxiii.  11,  where  the  "merchant  city* 
should  be  ** Canaan,**  as  in  the  mar- 
gin. So  also  "Phenice,**  in  Acts  xi. 
19;  XV.  3,  should  be  "Phenicia,"  as 
in  Acts  xxi.  2.  Tho  person  called 
"a  woman  of  Canaan,**  Qiatt.  xv.22.) 
is  also  called  "a  Greek,^  i^e.,  GtntiU, 
"a  Syro- Phenician  by  nation,**  w.,  a 
Phenician  of  Syria,  in  distinction  from 
tho  Phenicians  of  Libya,  or  the 
Carthaginians,  (liark  viL  26.)— See 
TriUL 
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HICOTj= strong^  or  aU-commcmding, 
commander  of  Abimelech*8  troops. 
D.  xxi.  22;  xxvi.  26.) 
HILADELPHIA=regrion  of  bro- 
^y-love.  A  city  of  Lydia,  situated 
le  plain  of  Hermns ;  aboat  thirty 
:s  soath-east  from  Sardis.  It  de- 
d  its  name  from  Attalus  Philadel- 
B,  king  of  Pergamns;  and  with  the 
;dom  came  under  the  power  of  the 
lans,  about  b.c.  133.  It  was  des- 
ed  by  an  earthquake,  with  the 
icent  cities,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 

17.  It  is  a  considerable  town,  bat 
streets  are  filthy  and  the  houses 

mean;  it  is  now  called  by  the 
ks   "Allah- Shehr"=cify  of  God, 

has  some  12,000  or  14,000  inhabit- 
I.    The  remains  of  antiquity  are 

numerous;  the  most  remarkable 
I  solitary  pillar.  The  yiew  of  the 
ntry,  from  the  hill  on  which  the 
n  is  situated,  is  magnificent  in  the 
reme.  Whilst  the  other  Apocalyptic 
irches  have  fallen  into  decay,  the 
trch  at  Philadelphia  still  survives, 
sn  Gibbon  could  say,  *'  Among  the 
fek  colonies  of  Asia,  Philadephia  is 
lerect — a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins." 
!V.  i.  11 ;  iii.  7.) 

'HILEMON  =  affectionate,  A 
istian  of  some  distinction  at  Co- 
e.  CPhilem.  i.  6,  10,19;  Col.iv.9.) 
•HILEMON.  Epistle  to.  This 
itle,  which  was  written  by  Paul 
a  Borne,  probably  near  the  close 
j>.  62,  is  cited  by  Tertnllian,  Ori' 
,  and  Eusebius.  Onesimus,  a  ser- 
i  of  Philemon,  had  fled  to  that  city, 

was  there  converted  to  the  faith  of 
gospel.  After  serving  Paul  for  a 
on,  Onesimus  was  sent  back  to  his 
Her  master,  and  Paul  wrote  this 
Itle,  chiefly  with  a  design  to  con- 
Ae  the  feelings  of  Philemon  towards 
penitent  servant,  and  now  fellow 
iple.  This  Epistle  is  a  voucher  for 
«tle'8  urbanity,  politeness,  and 
wledge  of  the  world  ;  and  the 
er  seems  to  be  consulting  for  the 
le  church,  rather  than  managing 

business  of  a  private  individual, 
ilcm.  1.) — See  Onesimus. 
HIL£TUS=amia6/e.      An   apos- 
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tate  Christian,  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Hymensus.    (2  Tim.  ii.  17.) 

PHILIP  =  horse-lover,  i.e.,  hone' 
man,  1.  One  of  the  Apostles,  a  na- 
tive of  Bethsaida ;  he  had  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  John  the  Baptist.  (John  L 
43-48 ;  vi.  5—7 ;  xii.  21,  22  ;  xiv. 
8,  9;  Matt  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke 
vi.  14.)  He  was  with  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  and  disciples  who  had  assem- 
bled for  prayer  in  the  upper  room  in 
Jerusalem,  after  the  ascension  of  oar 
Lord.  (Acts  L  13, 14.)  2.  One  of  the 
seven  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem; also  called  **the  Evangelist." 
(Acts  vi.  5 ;  xxi.  8.)  He  preached  the 
gospel  in  Samaria  with  great  suc- 
cess. (Acts  viii.  5—13.)  He  was  di- 
vinely directed  to  proceed  towards 
Gaza,  where  he  was  the  means  of 
converting  to  the  Christian  faith  the 
treasurer  of  Candace,  queen  of  Ethi- 
opia. After  a  short  stay  at  Azotus, 
Philip  preached  the  gospel  from  town 
to  town  till  he  came  to  CsBsarea, 
where  he  probably  settled.  (Acts 
viii.  26 — 40).  He  had  four  daughters 
who  were  endued  with  the  gifts  of 
prophecy.  (Acts  xxi.  8,  9.)  3.  A 
tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  and  Itursea. 
(Luke  iii.  1.)  He  was  the  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  by  his  wife  Cleo- 
patra ;  and  at  his  death  his  tetrarchy 
was  annexed  to  Syria.  (Matt  xvi. 
13  ;  Mark  viiL  27.)  4.  A  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  by  Mariamne  the  daughter 
of  Simon  the  high  priest.  He  was  the 
first  husband  of  Herodias,  who  was 
taken  from  him  by  his  brother  Herod 
Antipas.  (Matt.  xiv.  3 ;  Mark  yi.  17 
Luke  iii.  19.) 

PHILIPPI=Aor8e-fot;ers,  i.e.,  horse- 
men,  A  city  of  proconsular  Macedonia, 
situated  on  the  border,  if  not  within 
the  limits  of  ancient  Thrace,  and  about 
ten  miles  from  Neapolis  its  port.  (Acta 
XX.  6 ;  PhiL  i.  1 ;  1  Thess.  iL  2.)  It 
was  taken  from  the  Thracians,  and 
fortified  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
named  it  after  himself,  Philippi,  b.o. 
358.  In  its  vicinity  was  fought  the 
last  battle  of  the  republicans  of  Borne, 
in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
defeated  by  Antony  and  Augustus. 
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Philippl  van  the  fint  town  on  tba  con- 
tinent ol  Europe  in  wbich  the  goapel 
wM  preached  bj  I'siaij  andhere,  when 
cast  into  prison,  he  converted  also  the 
([aaler  and  hti  Konsehnld.  (Acta  xvi. 
12 — to.)  Philip  pi  a*  aRoman  '■colonr," 
icccived  from  Juliiu  CiEiar  the  Italiaa 
rigili.  which  were,  howerer,  inferior 
to  tho  Jloman ;  and  Angoatna  may 
haTB  added  the  honoorable  appella- 
tion "chief  citT"~a  title  which  did 
not  convey  mncli  real  advant*ft«>  1'he 
place  ia  now  called  Fitiha ;  and  iu  unin- 
habited ruins  cover  in  extent  otaevcral 
tkcrei.  Tho"riTer"  Ganititea,  a  wild 
winter  torrent,  now  called  Angista, 
stilt  flova  near  one  of  the  gatei  of  Phi- 
lippi.  The  city  of  Drama,  on  the  plain 
otrhilippi,  hai  about  20,000  inhabi- 

PHILIPPIANS.  Epibtlb  TO.  ThU 
Epistle  appears  to  have  been  written 
bj  Paul  early  in  a.o.  G8.  when  he  was 
a  prisoner  at  Rome.  (Phil.  ir.  22.)  It 
ia  qaoled  aa  tho  work  of  Paul,  bv 
FolycBip.  Irenmns,  Clemoat  of  Alex- 
andria, TertuUian,  Oiieen,  CvpriaD, 
ftnd  EngebioB.  From  thia  Epistle,  it 
appcare  that,  while  a  prisoner  in  Horns, 
Panl  was  in  Kreat  want  of  neceasaric) ; 
and  the  Pfailippiana  kindly  lent  Epa- 

Ebroilltiia  to  him  with  the  fruits  of  their 
enevolcnce.  On  the  return  of  Epa- 
phroditDS,  Paul  wrote  thia  Epistle, 
acknoiileiljting  their  kiadnese  in  gratc- 
fnl  and  affectionate  tennaiand  mingled 
with  his  thanks  gome  of  the  most  wa- 
blimo  and  animatingexbihitionsof  di- 
Tine  trnth  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
aacrcd  pages.  This  Epiatle  ii  Che  only 
one  of  Panl't  letters  to  the  churcbes, 
in  which  not  one  cenanro  is  expressed  ; 
which  implies  that  the  members  of  the 
chorch  at  Philippi  had  alwajs  walked 
in  the  spirit  of  the  goapel. 

PHILISTIA=rqion  o/ilrangtrt  or 
tyoumert.  The  soutbcrn  coaat  and 
plain  of  Canaan,  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  Ekron  lo  the  border  of 
Egypt.  (Ex.  xxiii.  81;  Pa.  Ix.  7; 
i.  10;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  8; 


whole  Ind  of  the  HebnwL  [Jn. 
AkI.  L  6.  2 1  iL  IK.  1 ;  Tiu.  la  1)  li 
ia  also  CAlIed  "  Faleatina."  (Ex.  n. 
14 ;  Ira.  xiT.  £9,  91 ;  Zcidi.  iL  1-T.) 
PHIUSTUL-Sm  Puuimni. 
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PHILISTINES^sfrn.je'..  «j*' 
rn.    The-'PhiUatim,"  i'.e.,Philini»» 
like  the  Capbtorim,  and  pethsp'" 
Cretans,  were  of  Egyptian  ori(io;iiq 
Bubdned  the  Avims,  and  scltlediDW' 
coanlrv.bcncelhcnnmePh  ilislii.  (C* 
X.  14;'Deat.  ii-  23;  Jer.  xlviLl;A>- 
ix.  70  They  are  probably  the  aaWM     I 
the  PulKtalu  or  J'alott  of  tba  EgvMiB    < 
monuments  ;   and  the  PahU*  «  i^ 
Assyrian  inscriptions.  BeforeAbtskM 
came  to  Canaan  they  had  alrea^  •■    i 
tablished  a  Philisline  kingdoB,  <rt«l 
capital   waa  at  Gcrar.    (Gen.  xx.1; 
zxxvi.  I.)    In  the  time  MJoahaatb^ 
were  dirided  into  fire  atues  orprixi' 
palities.    (Ex.  xiiL  17 ;  Joeh.  :diL  % 
8.)    The  Hebrews  extended  theireo- 
qaeals  to  Gaia,  bat  did  not  vaaqoi^ 
them.      The  Philistines  were  tha  ii- 
domitable  enemies  of  the  Uehnwti 
and  after  alternate  Tictoriea  and  it- 
feats,  they  were  tubdned  nnder  Darii 
and  still  later  by  Hexekiah.  TkiB>a^ 
like  people  finally  amalgaraand  wiA 
tbe  neighbouring  iribei.    Thdr  soUt- 
era  are  frequently  represented  on  Aa 
Egyptian  monnmenu.    (Jodg.  iiL  11; 
X.  e  ;  xUi.  1 ;  1  San.  U.  S ;  vi).  13.  xi'. 
62  i  xxiiL  S,  3Si  sxu.  i;  S  8uv  ixiii- 
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ron.  xxi.  16 ;  2  Kings  xviiL  8.) 
lOGUS  =  loving  learning,  A 
ri  at  Rome.  (Kom.  xvi.  15.) 
.OSOPHY.  This  term  signi- 
of  wisdom,  then  knowledge,  the 
Ige  of  things  natural  and  mor- 
in  and  diviDe.    The  "philoso- 

who  encountered  Paul  at 
were  the  Epicureans  and  the 

(Acts  xvii.  18.)  The  indi- 
who  tau(:;ht  "  vain  deceit,"  of 
aul  speaks,  in  Col.  ii. 8;  1  Tim. 
?it.  i.  14  ;  iii.  9,  though  pretend- 
le  Christians,  appear  to  have 
led  doctrines  compounded  of 
ental  emanation  philosophy, 
lie  of  the  speculative  part  of 
im,  a  kind  of  thcosophico- 
)hilosophy.  This  philosophy, 
lught  the  derivation  of  many 
f  beings  of  different  rank,  first 
}  great  Supreme,  and  then  in 
3n  from  each  other,  found  ad- 
nmong  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles, 
tained  their  previous  specula- 
)inions  when  they  adopted 
nity,  and  endeavoured  to  com- 
reconcile  them  with  it,  as  well 

were  able.  By  this  means 
hristianity  became  mixed  up 
ilosophical  vagaries,  and  they 
lly  formed  that  sect  which  as- 
le  name  of  Gnostics,  and  which 
iccuscs  of  having  been,  under 
various  modifications  of  one 
same  system,  invariably  addle- 
lagic  arts  ;  they  were  the  ra« 
s  of  early  Christianity. 
I'EH  AS = mouth  of  brass.  1.  A 
leazar  and  p^randson  of  Aaron. 
18  was  the  third  high  priest  of 
•rews.     His  zeal  and  prompti- 

punishing  the  sin  of  Zimri, 
iway  the  anger  of  the  Lord  from 
on,  and  secured  to  him  and  his 
he  right  of  perpetual  succession 
lebrew  high  priesthood.  The 
od  continued  in  the  family  of 
is — excepting  the  interval  from 
Zadok — until  the  exile  of  the 

(Ex.vi.25;  Num.  xxv.  7 — 13; 
!tii.  13  ;  Judg,  xx.  28;  1  Chron. 
c.  20 ;  Ps.  cvi.  30.)  2.  A  son 
(1  Sam.  i.  3 ;  ii.  3i ;  iv.  4 — 19; 
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xiy.  3.)    3.  One  of  the  Levites.  (Ei 
viii.  33.) 

PHLEGON=/aTOin^.  A  Christian 
at  Home.    (Bom.  xvi.  14.) 

PH  BYGl  A = burnt-region.  An  inland 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Galatia  ;  on 
the  east  by  (;apadocia  and  Lycaonia ;  on 
the  south  by  Lycia,  Pisldia,  and  Isan- 
ria  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Caria,  Lydia, 
and  Mysia.  Phrygia  was  differentlj 
divided  at  different  periods.  It  was, 
for  the  most  part,  a  level  country,  and 
celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  abund« 
ance  of  cattle.  The  middle  part,  how- 
ever, in  the  region  of  Sardis  and  Phil- 
adelphia, yields  evidence  of  volcanic 
agency ;  and  presents  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  volcanic  district  of  Cen- 
tral France.  The  cities  of  Laodicea, 
Ilierapolis,  Colosse,  and  Antioch,  in 
Pisidia,  were  witldn  the  limits  of 
Phrypia.  (Acts  ii.  10  ;  xvi.  6 ;  xviii 
23 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  22.) 

PHURAH = hough,  or  wine-press.  The 
servant  of  Gideon.  (Judg.  vii.  10,  11.) 

PHUT  =  afflicted,  despised.  An 
African  people  descended  from  Phut. 
(Gen.  X.  6.)  According  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  the  Vulgate  versions,  they 
were  the  "Libyans;"  but  according 
to  Joseph ns  they  were  the  "Mauri- 
tanians."  {Ant.  i.  G.2.)  Not  improbably 
the  Nubians  may  be  designated.  They 
appear  to  have  occasionally  served  the 
Lgyptians,  and  also  the  Tyrians  as 
soldiers.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  10.')  This  name 
is  also  written  "Put;"  (Nab.  iii.  9; 
1  Chron.  i.  8  ;)  and  incorrectly  trans- 
lated "Libyans;"  (Jer.  xlvL  9,  margin 
"Put;")  and  "Libya;"  (Ezek.  xxx, 
5  ;  xxxviii.  6,  margin  "  Phut.") — See 
Libya. 

PHUVAH  =  OTo«<A.  1.  A  son  of 
Issachar;  (Gen.  xlvi.  13;)  also  written 
"Pua;"  (Num.  xxvi.  23;)  and  "Puah." 
(1  Chron.  vi.  1.)  His  descendants  are 
called  "  Punites."    (Num.  xxvL  23.) 

PHYGELLUS  =  o  fugitive.  A 
Christian  of  Asia,  who  deserted  Paul 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Bome.  (2 
Tim.  1.  15.) 

PHYLACTERIES.  The  Hebrew 
word    totpot/if   rendered    "frontlets,** 


(Ex.  xiii.  16;   Vem.  vi.  »:   si.  18.) 

(ignifiei  hiadt,  Jill,  m.  In  Rabbinicnl 
Hebrew  they  were  iMlled  •'  tepliili'i"= 
ptajen;  and  in  (iropfc  pSy/i<Wriu  = 
ia/e-QHanl;tieaceii"i''l(li.  (Msll.xxi. 
6.)  The  prejer  lillols  or  phjlactcrice 
of  the  Jewg  «rB  itripi  of  parcliinent  or 
vellam,  on  which  «tu  writlcn  the  sen- 
tences ID  Deut.  vi.  4—9  ;  xi,  13—21 ; 
Ex.siii.  1— 10;  xiii.ll— IG:  nnd  in- 
closed in  ca»e«  o(  l-srclimciit,  or  lilaH- 
taf/slHa,  and  bonurl  jrj  diBerent  wavj 
■roand  tbe  [oreheail  nnd  left  arm  while 
at  pr&jei.  Tfao  Jfni  derive  their  nae 
from  an  erroneom  intcrpretalion  of 
Ex.  xiii.  IG,  where  ii  i<  said  nf  iheluw, 
"And  it  ihall  be  for  a  tokrn  upon 
thino  hand,  and  tor  fronllcta  bcturen 
thine  rvBS."  Dr.  Li^hlfool  Ihink*  it 
not  unlkely,  that  tiur'Savi.^ar  Himself 
wore  Lhe  Jewish  phrlifientrs.  ai  well 
as  the  liitiith  =  "  tin-  fi]n'/i>,"  or  "lat- 
Bel;"  {Nnm.  x».B8,  i'.'.>: )  (.I",  t-illed  ihc 
"hem"  or  "border;"  (Mait.  ix.  SO; 
xxiii.  S ;)  and  thai  lie  coiidcntued  ike 
Pbariseci  for  making  ibem  !/road  and 
risible,  to  obtain  fame  and  estccDi  for 
their  dcTotion  and  pinty.  The  tatiu- 
:o(A="  door-posts,"  (Ex.  xii.  7;  Dent. 
vi.  9,)  are  also  the  sentences  in  Dent, 
vi.  4—3;  xi.  13—21,  written  with 
great  care  upon  strips  of  vellnm.  then 
rnllcd  Dp,  and  Che  name  .'^/niddair= 
"  Almifihtj,"  inscrihcii  npon  them,  and 
tnclosed  iii  tnbes  of  lead,  tin,  cane,  or 
wood,  and  nailed  to  the  door-posts  of 
Jewish  houses. — t^e  Frinoe. 

PHTSICIAN.  From  what  Homer 
telts  DS  of  "  the  infinity  of  drags  pro- 
dDeediDEsypt,''aTid"thenseof  many 
medicines,  mentioned  in  Jer.  xlri.  II, 
■a  well  as  from  thi 


mg    diseases. 

S'ven  by  Moses,  there  is  ample  eii- 
:nee  that  the  anciont  E(;rplians  were 
celebrated  for  theirskillin  sarRoryand 
medicine.  Some  of  the  physicians 
were  employed  in  embalmini-  the  liead; 
(GcTi.  I.  S;)  and  each  diieiiEo  is  saiit 
to  have  hod  its  proper  ineclical  man. 
rEx.  i.  15—31.)  The  Hebrews,  un- 
doubtedly, brought  au  amonnt  of 
medical  knowledfca  with  them  from 
Egypt.     As  the  priests  vcro  obliged 
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10  lake  EORDiiniice  of  leprosies,  it  would 
appear  that  iho  medical  art,  at  leul 
lor  ■  lime,  waj  in  the  haniU  of  Ibe 
Lerilicol  body.  (Lev.  xiii.  1— S9; 
sir.  1— GT  i  XV.  1—33  ;  Dent.  xxiv.  S, 
0.)  Reference  ii  frequently  made  l» 
physiciaoa  who  were  not  priests,  aod 
10  icstaoee*  of  sickness,  diseme.  beal- 
injf,  cle.  (Job  X.  8—1 1 ;  1  Kines  XT. 
23  :  2  Kings  viii.  29;  ix.  15  ;  2  ChniiL 
xvi.  13;  Jsa.  i.  6;  Jer.Tlii.23;  E»k. 
xxx.  SI ;  FroT.  iii.  IS;  xL  30;  xxix. 
1 ;  1  Kings  i.  2 — 1.)  The  phyiiduti 
appear  to  have  exercised  thcil  skill  in 
removing  nervotu  diaordera  by  mudc 
(1  t^am.  xvi.  IG.}  At  a  Inter  pcrinl 
the  Hebrew  physicians  advanced  in 
science,  nnd  increased  in  unmbEr. 
(Cnl.  IT.  14;  Mark  r.  2G;  Luke  iT.23; 
r.  31  ;  viii.  13 ;  Joa.  Ant.  xvii,  B.  5.)- 
See  DtBKA«K8. 

in-Bi;SETa=(l«Pn»ftf.Le_Di™4. 
A  city  in  lower  Ei^jpc,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Peliisian  branch  of  the  Nile. 
By  ibe  (ireeki  it  was  called  Bnbutos 
I.e.  "Fubastum."  (Eaek.  xxx.  17. 
margin.)  Here  w&i  a  temple  of  the 
Egyptian  Diana ;  and  the  goddess  i) 
generally  represented  with  the  hesdof 
a  lioness  or  a  caL  The  aite  ol  iha 
ancient  city,  now  called  Tr!  B<nlai.ii 
oecDpied  by  moands  of  Rreal  eJKteni ; 
hut  there  is  no  portion  of  any  slandmK 
ediSce,  all  is  ovcrchrowa,  a.n<l  the  wide- 
spread mbbish,  with  occasional  stooia 
of  the  Goest  red  granite,  afford  the  onlv 
remaining  evidence  of  the  ancieot 
spleniinnr  of  B  abas  ton. 

PIECE  OF  MONEY.— See  Sum 

PIGHON.— SeeDovB. 

PI-HAHIBOTlI=t&i  placi  ofgma 
or  tidgt.  A  placa  ne*t  the  non'lieni 
end  of  the  Gulf  of  Saet,  eutward  d 
BaalZcpbon.  (Ex.  xiv.  3,  g.)  Ii  wu 
the  third  station  of  the  Hehrewitthui 
leoTlng  Eiiypl.    (Nnm.  itxxiii.  7.  3.) 

PILATE,  PONTIUS.  ThcBom.n 
procurator  of  Judea,  who  anccecdci 
Valerius  Grains,  about  a.d.  2i>.  Ho 
was  in  oIKee  at  the  lime  of  tbe  irill 
nnd  execution  of  Jesus.  IlistesidenM 
vas  at  Cnsareit,  but  he  went  ap  to 
Jerusalem  at  staled  pcHods :  ond 
though   his  chief  dnty  respected  re- 
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Tennes,  he  exercised  judicial  anthority 
there  in  a  palace  or  government  house 
proTided  for  the  purpose.  (Matt,  xxvii. 
27 ;  John  xviii.  28 ;  xix.  10.)  His 
administration  was  exceedingly  offen- 
siTe  in  Jndea ;  as  he  had  directed  his 
soldiers  to  carry  the  images  of  Csesar, 
which  were  on  their  standards,  into 
Jerusalem  hy  night;  the  people  re- 
garded this  as  a  violation  of  their  law. 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  8. 1 ;  Wars^  ii.  9. 2. 3.) 
His  excessive  cruelty  provoked  fre- 
quent commotions,  specially  in  Galilee ; 
and  Pilate  sought  revenge  upon  the 
people  of  that  province,  hy  putting  to 
death  some  of  them  while  sacrificing 
at  Jerusalem.  (Luke  xiii.  1 — 5.)  Not- 
withstanding his  cruelty,  at  the  trial 
of  Jesus  Pilate  was  actuated  hy  a  sense 
of  justice,  as  he  once  and  again,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  impressive  manner, 
eren  in  the  presence  of  His  malicious 
and  blood-thirsty  persecutors,  declared 
his  conviction  of  His  perfect  innocence. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  67—73 ;  Luke  xxiii.  1 — 
7.)  Even  Pilate's  wife,  who  was  with 
him  in  Jerusalem,  appears  to  have  had 
in  intimation  in  a  dream,  that  Jesus 
;ra8  maliciously  accused.  (Matt,  xxvii. 
11 — 19  ;  Luke  xxiii.  6 — 15.)  Jesus 
acknowledged  the  sanctity  of  Pilate's 
office  as  chief  magistrate ;  and  said, 
"he — Caiaphas,asthe  representative  of 
the  council  and  of  the  people, — that  dc- 
lirered  me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater 

sin."  ( J®^^  ^*^*  1^-)  Pilate,  however, 
moved  by  the  fear  of  being  accused  to  the 
emperor,  scourged  Jesus,  and  then  re- 
signed Him  to  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
multitude,  to  be  crucified.  He  direct- 
ed the  form  of  inscription  which  was 
placed  on  the  cross,  **  Jesus  of  Nazar- 
eth, the  king  of  the  Jews  ;"  and  when 
the  Jews  would  persuade  him  to  alter 
the  phraseology,  eo  as  to  represent  Him 
claiming  to  he  the  king  of  the  Jews, 
and  not  as  being  so  in  fact,  Pilate, 
conscious,  probably,  of  having  sacri- 
ficed justice  to  expediency  or  popu- 
larity, peremptorily  refused  to  do  it. 
Pilate  gave  JoseplL  the  privilege  of 
removing  the  body  from  the  cross,  and 
placing  it  in  his  own  tomb.  (Matt. 
xxvii.  26—66 ;  Mark  xv.  1—40;  Luke 
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xxiii.  16—52;  John  xviii.  28-40; 
xix.  ]— 38  ;  Acts  iii.  13  ;  iv.  27  ;  xUi. 
28 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  13.)  Pilate  was  deposed 
by  Vitellius,  then  governor  of  Syria, 
and  sent  to  Rome  to  answer  to  certain 
accusations  before  the  emperor.  Tibe- 
rias was  dead  before  the  arrival  of  Pilate; 
(Jos.  .^n/.  xviii.  4. 1.2;)  and  the  latter  is 
said  to  have  been  banished  by  Caligulato 
Vienna  in  Gaul,  and  there  to  have 
died  by  his  own  hand  about  a.d.  41. 
(Euseb.  Hist,  EccL  ii.  7,  8.) 

PILDASH  =  extraordinary  herbage, 
or  perhaps  lamp  of  fire,  A  son  of 
Nahor.    ?Gen.  xxii.  22.) 

PXLEHA=a  slice^  or  service.  One 
who  signed  the  covenant.  (Neh.  x.  24.) 

PILLAR  OF  SALT.— See  Lot. 

PILTAI  =  whom  Jehovah  deUvers. 
One  of  the  priests.    (Neh.  xii.  17.) 

PIN.— See  Nail. 

PINE.  The  Hebrew  word  tidhar, 
rendered  "  the  pine ;"  (Isa.  xli.  19 ;) 
"the  pine  tree,"  (Isa.  Ix.  13,)  may 
designate  the  hard  oak,  holm,  ilex.  The 
Hebrew  aitz-shemen,  rendered  "pine 
branches,"  (Neh.  viii.  15,)  signifies 
"  oil  tree"  i.e.,  the  wild  olive  tree. 
The  Hebrew  word  07en,  rendered  "  an 
ash,"  (Isa.  xliv.  14,)  designates  the 
pine  tree,  a  beautiful  high  tree,  with 
its  branches  at  the  top,  bearing  large 
hard  cones,  in  which  are  embedded 
the  pleasant  kernels,  called  pignola 
nuts  by  the  Italians.  The  timber  is  of  a 
fine  );rnin,  easily  wrought  and  durable. 

PINNACLE.  The  Greek  word 
ptcrugion,  rendered  "pinnacle,"  does 
not  signify  a  summit,  or  steeple,  but 
literally  the  wing.  When  the  devil 
had  tempted  Jesus  in  the  desert,  "  he 
then  took  Him  up  into  the  Holy  City, 
and  set  Him  on  the  wing  of  the 
temple ;  and  said  unto  Him,  If  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God  cast  thyself  down, 
etc."  (Matt.  iv.  5,  6.)  This  language 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  was  carried  through  the  air 
by  the  power  of  the  devil.  The  wing 
of  the  temple  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  which  Josephus  calls  "the 
royal  cloister,"  or  "gallery,"  (Ant. 
XV.  11.  5,)  a  sort  of  portico  which  rose 
to  an  immense  height  from  the  southern 
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wall  of  the  Temple  area,  above  the  ad- 
jacent Talley  of  the  Kidron.    In  1867, 
J^icut.  Warren,  R.E^  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Party,  made  excavationa 
at  the  foot  of  the  soath  wall  of  the 
Ilaram  or  Sanctuary.    Here  he  found 
that  the  wall,  which    still   rears    its 
Tcncrable  face  to  a  height  of  eightif  feet 
above  the  soil,  descends  to  no  less  a 
depth  than  ^y-/Arcc  feet  below  it,  to 
the  base  of  Mount  Moriah,  on  which 
it  is  founded,  being  covered  with  that 
immense  thickness  of  ilebris — probably 
the  ruins  of  the  successive  buildings 
which   once  crowned  it.     This  wall 
must  originally  have  stood,  at  least,  at 
a  height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
feet  above  its  foundations.  Thus,  then, 
the  total  elevation  of  the  wall  and  the 
portico,  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
woulvl  be  liigher  than  the  transept  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  would  be  snf- 
cient  to  excuse  the  somewhat  hyperbo- 
lical language  of  the  Jewish  historian — 
'*  if  from  its  battlements  one  attempted 
to  look  down  into  the  gulf  below,  his 
eyes  became  dark  and  dizzy  before  they 
could  penetrate  to  the  immense  depth." 
— See  Temple. 

PINON.— See  Punox. 

PIPE.— See  Flute. 

PIRAM  =  tcild'OSS'likef  i.e.,  tncfo- 
mitable.  A  Cnnaaniiish  king  of  Jar- 
muth.    CJosh.  X.  3.) 

PIUATHON=cAt>/or*ttminit  Acity 
of  Ephraim,  now  a  small  village  called 
Ferata^  about  six  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Shechem ;  the  inhabitants  were  called 
"Pirathonites.-    (Judg.  xii.  13—15.) 

PISGAH=a  sertioHy  piece.  A  ridge 
in  the  mountain  range  of  Abarim,  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  on  which  was  Mount 
Nebo.  The  headland  of  a  mass  of 
mountain  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  called  Ras  el-Fcshkhnh^  has 
been  identified  by  some  with  Pisgah. 
On  the  same  mountain  is  situated  the 
Mussulman  sanctuary  of  Neby  Musa, 
But  Pisgah  was  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  (Num.  xxi.  20;  xxiii.  H; 
Bent.  iii.  27;  xxxiv.  1.) — See  Nebo, 
and  Abarix. 

PlSlDIA=;ji7cAy  region,    A  rough 
and  mountainous districtofAsiaMlnor, 
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lyinfc  moftlj  on  MoantT«iinu»booBd- 
ed  on  the  tonUi  by  Pampbylia,  on  tl» 
north  by  PhrygU,  on  the  west  lyj  Carie 
and  Lycia,  and  on  the  east  by  Cllida 
andlsanria.  Iti  chief  city  waa  Antioch. 
(Acts  xiii.  14 ;  xiv.  24.) 

PISON=oMr/lbv«i^.  One  of  the 
four  rivers  issuing  from  the  garden  of 
Eden.  It  if  said  to  have  ^^flowad 
around  the  land  of  HaTilah.**  (Gta. 
ii.  1 1, 12.)  The  Samaritan  translators 
hold  Pishon  to  mean  the  Kile ;  whils 
Josephus  (Awt.  i.  1.  8,)  nnderstaodi 
the  Uanges,  Some  identify  it  with  the 
Ph<uit^  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Can- 
casus,  and  not  in  Armenia.  Othen 
understand  the  Kur  or  C^vs^  which 
rises  in  Armenia,  flows  northward  to  a 
point  not  far  from  the  eastern  bordez 
of  Colchis — supposed  to  be  HaviUh^ 
and  then  tarns  eastward  in  Iberis, 
from  which  it  flows  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  to  the  Caspian  Seai^— Ses 
Edsx. 

PISP  AH =<;peii-iiioK<A.  A  descends 
ant  of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  rii.  38.) 

PIT.  The  Hebrew  word  thahkaU 
rendered  **pit,'*  denotes  a  sort  of  pit- 
fall, in  which  traps  are  laid  for  vild 
beasts ;  (Kzck.  xix.  4,  8 ;  Ps.  rii.  15 ; 
ix.  15;  Prov.  xxiL  14;)  a  cistern  hav- 
ing mire  at  the  bottom ;  (Job  ix.  31 ;) 
a  subterranean  prison;  (tuL  li.  14;) 
also  tJie  sepulchre,  the  grave,  corruption. 
(Job  xvii.  14;  xxxiii.  18,  24,  28,  30; 
Ps.  xvi.  10;  XXX.  9;  xlix.  9;  Iv.  23.) 
The  term  mahmoroth^  rendered  ^'pits," 
signifies  streams^  ichiripools,  abysses  of 
water.  (Ps.  cxl.  10.)  The  word  6or, 
also  rendered  '*pit;**  (Gen.  xxxvL20; 
1  Sam.  xiii.  6;)  "weU;"  (Deut.vi.ll;) 
designates  a  cis^tfra  hewn  or  cut  in  stones 
a  reservoir  for  preserving  rain  water. 
( Jer.  ii.  13.)  Such  dstems,  when  with- 
out water,  where  often  nsed  in  ths 
East  for  prisons:  (Zech.  ix.  11;  Gen 
xxvii.  22—29 ;)  hence  the  term  is  often 
used  for  prison,  dungeon*  (Ex.  xii.  29; 
Isa.  xxiv.  22 ;  Jer.  xxxvii.  16 ;  xxxviii. 
6 — 13.)  The  word  is  also  used  for  iks 
grave,  the  sepulchre,  (Isa.  xiy.  15,  19; 
xxxviiL  18 ;  Prbv.  xxriii.  17 ;  Ps. 
xxviii.  1;  xxxv  3;  huuLviiL  4;  cxliii. 
7.) — See  Ci8T£BK. 
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^y^CH.    The  Hebrew  word  fcmAer, 
tendered  "pitch,"  (Gen.  vi.  14,)  de- 
notes some  kind  of  bituminous  sub- 
itance,  w  hich  was  well  adapted  to  smear- 
^^g  OYer  the  ark  and  closing  every 
chasm  and  crevice.    It  is  not  unlikely 
wat  it  was  the  same  as  the  hhamer^ 
rendered  "slime,"  (Gen.  ii.  3 ;  xiv.  10; 
£x.  ii.  3,)  the  mineral  pitch  asphaltumf 
^J  bitumen,  which  boils  up  from  sub- 
terranean fountains  near  to  Babylon, 
*l50  from  the  bottom  of  the  l3ead  Sea. 
h  was  used  for  ancient  building^s,  also 
in  embalming  the  dead.    The  Hebrew 
word  zephet,   also  rendered  "pitch," 
(Ex.  ii.  3 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  9,)  signifies  to 
/lotOf  to  become  liquid^  hence  pitch, 
bitumen. 

PITCHER.  Though  skins,  or  lea- 
thern bottles,  are  usually  employed  for 
surrying  water  in  the  East,  still  the 
mstom  of  drawing  water  in  earthen 
>itchers  extensively  prevails.  (Gen. 
ixiv.  14 — 18.)  Some  of  the  Egyptian 
md  Assyrian  jars  and  pitchers  were 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their 
;orm  and  beauty  of  workmanship. 
'Judg.  vii.  16 — 20;  Eccl.  xii.  6;  Lam. 
rv.  2  ;  Mark  xiv,  13 ;  Luke  xxii.  10.) 

VITHOyi^ the  narrow  place.  A  city 
9f  lower  Egypt  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile.  Pithom  and  Kaamses,  the 
treasure  cities  which  the  Hebrcvvs  built 
and  fortified  for  Pharaoh,  (Ex.  i.  11,) 
were  situated  in  the  land  of  Goshen ; 
and  were  probably  dcsi^rned  to  guard 
the  ancient  ports  of  Egypt  against 
irruptions  from  Asia.  The  Egyptian 
7 horn  or  Thoum  is  identical  with  Patu- 
mos  and  Pithom — the  Pi  is  merely  the 
Egyptian  article — situated  on  the  cast 
tide  of  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile ; 
apparently  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Tillage  Abbaseh,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Wady  Tumilnt,  where  there  was  at  all 
times  a  strong  military  post. — Sec 
Baamses. 

PITHON  =  strength,  firmness?  A 
descendant  of  Saul.  (1  Chron.  viii. 
35 ;  ix.  41.) 

PITY       This  Christian  grace  is 

usnally  defined  to  be  the  uneasiness 

we  feel  at  the  unhappiness  of  others, 

prompting  us  to  compassionate  them, 
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with  a  desire  for  their  relief.  God  is- 
said  to  pity  them  that  fear  Him,  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children.  (Ps.  ciiL 
13;  Mai.  iii.  17.)  We  are  exhorted 
to  ''^ove  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be 
courteous."    (1  Pet.  iii.  8.) 

PLAGUE.  The  Hebrew  word  ne- 
geph,  translated  "plague,"  (Ex.  xii. 
13;  XXX.  12;  Num.  viii.  19,)  properly 
signifies  to  smite,  hence  generally  a 
fatal  disease.  So  also  the  Hebrew 
word  deber,  translated  "pestilence," 
(Lev.  xxvi.  26;  Deut.  xxviii.  21 ;  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  13 ;  1  Kings  viii.  37 ;  Ps. 
xci.  6,)  "plague,"  (Hos.  xiii.  14,)  pro- 
perly signifies  destruction,  any  severe 
epidemic  or  contagious  disease.  Either 
of  the  terms  may  designate  the  glan- 
dular  plague,  now  so  prevalent  in  the 
East,  which  doubtless  existed  in  ancient 
times.  Sometimes  these  diseases  were 
sent  as  special  judgments.  The  sword,, 
the  pestilence,  and  the  famine,  are  three 
evils  which  are  usually  represented  as 
accompanying  each  other.  (Jer.  xiv. 
12 ;  xxix.  18 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  7 ;  Luke 
xxi.  11.)  The  plague  is  a  virulent 
disease,  and,  like  the  small  pox,  is  an 
eruptive  fever,  characterised  by  a  con- 
tagious typhus,  and  entire  prostration 
of  the  strength,  and  certain  local 
symptoms,  such  as  buboes,  carbuncles, 
and  livid  spots.  The  whole  glandular 
system  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  The  symptoms,  from  the 
first,  are  general  debility,  congestion 
about  the  heart,  not  depending  on 
inflammation,  but  on  the  putrescent 
state  of  the  circulation.  It  differs  little 
from  putrid  typhus,  except  in  its  dura* 
tion  and  eruptions ;  it  commonly  rans 
its  course  in  about  three  days.  Dr. 
Madden  says,  this  contagious  disease 
originates  in  the  effluvia  from  the  pu- 
trefaction of  animal  matter.  Malaria 
originates  in  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter.  The  production  of 
both,  of  course,  depends  on  certain 
states  of  moisture  and  heat,  which  in 
other  places,  of  even  a  damper  climate 
and  higher  temperature,  are  wanting 
to  the  generation  of  these  diseases. 

PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT.    Though 
the  supernatural  events  narrated  in 
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Ex.  Tii. — ^xiL  lUnd  in  dote  connectioii 
with  the  nataral  phenomena  of  Egypt, 
still  thej  maintain  their  character  aa 
miraclet,  from  the  fact,  that  ther  are 
introduced  and  performed  bj  Motet, 
that  they  cease  at  hit  request,  and  a 
part  of  them  at  a  time  fixed  upon 
eren  by  Pharaoh  himself.  (Ex.  riii. 
6.  sq.)  Hence,  in  the  plagues,  as  the 
supernatural  presents  no  yiolent  op- 
position to  tne  natural,  but  rather 
unites  in  a  friendlj  alliance  with  it, 
it  would  be  appropriately  shown  to 
the  Egyptians,  tuat  JehoTah  was  Gk>d 
in  the  midst  of  the  land.  In  the  feats 
of  the  magicians  there  were  no  real 
miracles ;  nothinf;  but  what  came 
within  the  scope  of  human  power  and 
dexterity  of  deception.  Had  they  pos- 
sessed power  to  add  to  the  evils  bj 
their  enchantments,  surely  they  had 
power  to  take  them  away.  In  their 
failure  we  learn  that  no  man,  nnless 
by  Divine  permission,  is  able  to  wield 
the  dements  of  nature ;  nor  can  satan 
command  its  resources  at  his  pleasure. 
The  workings  of  satan  are  merely 
"  Iving  wonders,  and  with  all  decciva- 
blencM."    (2  Thess.  ii.  9,  10.) 

PLAIN.  In  the  English  version 
there  are  several  Hebrew  words  trans- 
lated "plain."  I.  Abel^  which  fre- 
quently occurs  as  a  proper  name,  sig- 
nifies "  a  low  green  plain,  a  meadow." 
Abel-Keramimy  the  name  of  a  place, 
is  rendered  "  plain  of  the  vineyards." 
(Jndg.  xi.  33.}  2.  Elon  or  alon,  prop- 
erly signifies  a  strong  tree,  an  oak; 
(Judg.  ix.  G,  margin  ;)  translated 
**  plain."  (Gen.  xii.  6;  xiii.  18;  xviii. 
1 ;  Dent.  xi.  30 ;  1  Sam.  x.  3.)  3. 
Bikahy  a  cleft,  or  valley  between 
mountains;  rendered  "plain;"  (Gen. 
xi.  2;  Isa.  xl.  4;  Ezek.  iii.  22,  23; 
Amos  i.  5 ;  Dan.  iii.  1 ;  Neh.  vi.  2 ;) 
and  "valley."  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3:  Josh, 
xi.  17  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22  ;  Zcch.  xii. 
11.)  4.  Kikkavy  a  circuit,  or  region 
round  about ;  translated  "  plain,"  spe- 
cially the  "plain  or  region  of  the 
Jordan."  (Gen.  xiii  10 — 12;  xix.  17 
— 29  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  23 ;  1  Kinps  vii. 
4G  ;  2  Chron.  iv.  17 ;  Neh.  iii.  22  ;  xii. 
28.)  5.  Shephelah,  a  low  plain  specially 
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applied  to  dia  naritiBd  repon— 4fe 
Skepkthk,  betwMii  Jo]m  and  Qua; 
rendared  »nlaia;*  (J«r.  xtu.  96;  I 
Chroa.  xrnL  28;  8  Chxoa.  is.  87; 
Zeeh.  TiL  7;  Ohad.  19;)  and  **Tallay * 
(Jer.  xzxiiL  44;  JoaL  xlL  16.)  6L 
MUkor^  a  ^pUiny"  or  leral  oonatiy; 
(1  King! zx. 28;  8 Chron.  xxwL  10;) 

SQciallj  of  the  Miikor  or  |>latean  of 
oab.  rpenL  ilL  10 ;  Joah.  ziiL  % 
16;  Jer.  xiriii.  8, 21.>— 7.  See  AaaBAE. 

PLAITING.— See  Haxk. 

PLANEXa— See  Maxsaxoib. 

PLANT.— See  Hxkb. 

PLEDGE.  In  order  to  fadlitste 
the  obtaining  of  loana,  the  Moeaie  law 
permitted  lending  on  pledge,  bat  cars- 
fully  guarded  againat  tome  of  ittabnset. 
From  the  needy  no  pledge  was  to  be 
exacted,  the  want  of  which  might 
expose  him  to  inconvenience  or  hud- 
ship.  The  Hebrew!  were  prohibited 
taking  or  keeping  in  pledge  the  mill- 
stones, the  utensils  necessary  for 
agriculture;  also  the  npper  garmenti 
of  the  poor,  which  serred  him  also  by 
night  tor  a  coverlet :  or  any  other  in- 
dispensable article.  (Deut.xxiv.6 — 13; 
Ex.  xxii.  25 — 27.)  The  creditor  was 
obliged  to  wait  without  the  door,  until 
the  debtor  brought  the  pledge  to  him. 
In  the  event  of  non-payment,  the  credi- 
tor could,  by  the  aid  of  summary  jus- 
tice, lay  hold  of  the  whole  property  of 
the  debtor ;  and  if  he  had  none,  take 
him  for  a  hired  servant.  (Lev.  xxv. 
39 — 55  ;  Neh.  v.  6.)  Exacting  pledges 
was  sometimes  abused.  (Job  xxii.  6; 
xxiv.  3—11 ;  Luke  vi.  80—35.)  The 
Hebrews  were  prohibited  from  taking 
interest  from  each  other  for  the  loan 
of  money,  or  anything  else ;  yet  they 
were  allowed  to  take  it  from  foreigners. 
(Dent,  xxiii.  19,  20.)  The  practice  of 
extortion  and  usury  is  severelv  de- 
nounced. (Neh.  V.  7 ;  Ps.  xt.  5 ;  trov. 
xxviii.  8 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  12  ;  Matt.  xkt. 
27.) — See  Surett. 

rLEIADES=^/7«i,  c/M/erwf.  The 
Ilebrew  word  kimah,  rendered  "  Pleia- 
des," (Job  ix.  9 ;  xxxviii.  81 ;)  and 
"  seven  stars,"  (Amos  v.  8,)  properly 
signifies  a  heap,  duster;  and  appears 
to  designate  the  cluster  of  stars  in  the 
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neck  *  the  constellation  Taurus^  ot 
which  seyen  are  the  principal.  Six  or 
feren  stars  may  be  usually  seen  ;  but 
if  the  eye  be  turned  carelessly  aside 
while  the  attention  is  fixed  on  the 
ffroup,  many  more  may  be  seen.  Rabbi 
Samuel  says,  "that  the  constellation 
was  called  kimah  because  it  produced 
the  appearance  a9of  a  hundred  stars.*' 

PLOUGH.  Among  the  Hebrews 
the  plough  was  probably  like  that  of 
their  Egyptian  neighbours,  which  was 
entirely  of  wood,  and  of  very  simple 
form.  It  consisted  of  a  share,  two 
handles,  and  the  pole,  or  beam,  which 
last  was  inserted  into  the  lower  end  of 
the  stilt,  or  the  base  of  the  handles, 
and  was  strengthened  by  a  rope  con- 
necting it  with  the  heel.  It  had  no 
coulter,  nor  were  the  wheels  applied 
to  any  Egyptian  plough  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
habfe  that  the  point  was  shod  with  a 
aetal  sock  either  of  bronze  or  iron. 
It  was  drawn  by  two  oxen ;  and  the 
ploughman  guided  and  drove  them 
with  a  long  goad,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  reins,  which  are  used  by  the 
modem  Egyptians.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  modern  Syrian  plough  has 
more  resemblance,  even  in  its  figure, 
to  the  earliest  specimens  on  the  ancient 
BgT^ptian  monuments,  than  the  modern 
Egyptian  plough  ;  though  it  does  little 
more  than  scratch  the  soil,  making  a 
fniTOw  scarcely  three  inches  in  depth. 
(Gen.  xIy.  6 ;  Deut.  xxii.  10 ;  Job  i. 
14 ;  I  Sara.  yiii.  12 ;  xi.  7 ;  1  Kings 
xix.  19;  Ps.  cxxix.  3;  Pror.  xx.  4; 
Im.  ii.  4c ;  Joel  iii.  lOj  Luke  ix.  62.") 

PLUMB-LINE.  The  line  by  which 
a  plummet,  or  leaden  weight,  hangs, 
■ad  by  the  application  of  which  the 
exactness  of  perpendicularity  may  be 
ascertained.  The  use  of  the  plumb- 
line  in  the  measurement  of  superficial 
areas  was  early  known  to  the  Egypt- 
tians.  (Amos  vii.  7 ;  Isa.  xxviii.  17  ; 
2  £aogs  xxi.  13.)— See  Linr. 

POCHERETH=rswarinir,  or  fjettint/ 
eikeatL  One  whose  descendants  rc- 
tomed  from  the  exile.  (Neh.  vii.  59 ; 
Esra  ii.  57.) 

POETS.  The  words,  "For  we  are 
alao  His  offspring,"  (Acts  xvii.  28,)  arc 
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supposed  to  he  qnoted  by  Paul  from 
AratuSf  a  Cilician  poet.  (Phenomena^ 
5.J  So  also  the  words,  '*Evil  communi- 
cations corrupt  gbod  manners,"  (1  Cor. 
XT.  83,)  are  by  some  supposed  to  be 
ouoted  from  Euripides;  by  others  from 
ilenander.  They  occur  in  both.  So 
also  the  passage  in  Tit.  i.  12,  ''The 
Cretians  are  always  liars,  evil  beasts, 
slow  bellies,"  are  said  to  be  taken  from 
EpimenideSf  who  is  called  a  **  prophet." 
The  words  were  borrowed  by  CaUima' 
chus,  (Hymn  on  Jove,  t.  8.)  When 
Paul  quotes  these  works,  and  Touches 
for  the  truth  of  the  sentiments  quoted, 
this  does  not  authenticate  the  ^hole 
works  of  these  three  Greek  poets ;  as 
they  might  contain  many  other  things 
for  which  he  would  by  no  means  rouch. 
POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 
The  poetry  of  this  people,  whether 
didactic,  sententious,  or  prophetic,  was 
almost  wholly  lyric.  As  the  essence 
of  the  lyric  poetry  is  the  viWd  expres- 
sion of  internal  emotions,  it  was,  there-' 
fore,  subjective ;  in  opposition  to  epic 
poetry,  which  treats  of  external  objects, 
and  is,  therefore,  objective.  The  chief 
subject  of  Hebrew  poetry  was  religion, 
and  then  patriotism;  which,  under 
the  theocracy,  was  very  nearly  allied 
to  religion. '  That  the  Hebrew  poets 
composed  in  prescribed  forms,  is  erident 
from  those  poems  whose  external  form 
is  distinguished  by  the  alphabetic  ar- 
rangement regularly  appearing  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Tcrse  or  group  of 
verses.  The  poems  possessing  this 
peculiar  acrostic  arrangement,  are 
Psalms  ix.,  x.,  xxv.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii., 
cxj.,  cxii.,  cxix.,  cxlv. :  Prov.  xxxi.  10 
— 31 ;  Lara.  i. — ir. ;  which  may  be 
divided  into  six  classes  :  1.  Those 
where  every  line  of  a  verse  begins 
with  a  new  letter  in  alphabetic  order. 
2.  Where  the  beginning  of  every  other 
line  follows  the  alphabetic  arrange- 
ment. (Prov.  xxxi.  10 — 13.)  3.  Where 
every  fourth  line  be<;ins  with  the  letter. 
(Ps.  xxxvii.  i.)  4.  This  is  seen  in  the 
structure  of  Psnliu.  cxix^  where  the 
letter  returns  eight  times,  and  denotes 
the  beginning  of  every  first,  third,  fifth, 
etc.,  luie*    5.  This  is  found  in  the  first 


two  cbaptert  of  LamonUtioni.  Eaeh 
ttropho  h«t  three  Tene«,  wbich  a 
coeinra  for  the  moit  pari  diTides  into 
two  nncqaftl  p^rtf,  and  at  the  begin- 
ninft  of  the  tirophe  itandf  the  letter. 
6.  Thif  is  found  in  Lam.  iii.  The  form 
of  the  Tenes  and  f  trophes  is  like  that 
of  the  preceding,  but  the  letter  standi 
at  the  oezinning  of  each  of  the  three 
rerses.  The  sacred  poetry  of  the  He- 
brews had  no  prosodr  i^^  no  measure 
of  syllables.  Their  rhyme  mainly  con- 
sisted in  the  symmetry  or  correspond- 
ence of  the  larger  members.  Tnongh 
Bommcr  has  shown  that  a  similarity 
in  sonnd,  resembling  rhyme,  frequently 
occurs  in  connection  with  like-sound- 
ing suffixes,  and  the  endings  of  Terbi 
and  nouns,  especially  in  the  parallelism 
of  Hebrew  poetry.  The  sentence  used 
in  the  daily  breaking  up  of  the  camp 
of  the  Hebrews,  in  their  march  through 
the  desert,  is  in  rhyme:  (Num.  x.  35  :) 

Arifl«,  O  J«hoviih,  and  let  Thlno  cnamles  be 

Mattered, 
And  lot  thrm  that  hale  Thve  bo  driren  from 

Thy  proHCDfc. 

Khyme  often  appears  in  the  ancient 
poetical  fragments  and  proverbn.  (Gen. 
IV.  23,  24;  v.  21);  Num.  xxxi.  18;  Prov. 
xxii.  10;  xxiii.  22;  xxiv.  28,  21);  xxv. 
17.) 

That  kind  of  rhyme  which  consists 
in  the  paralUUsm  of  the  member?, 
exhibits  every  verse  as  consisting  of 
at  lei^t  two  corresponding  parts  or 
members.  This  parallelism  occurs 
either  in  the  thought^  or  solely  in  the 
form.  Of  the  fornacr  there  are  three 
kinds.  The  fir^t  is  the  synonpnous 
or  cognate  paralkUsm ;  where  the 
two  members  express  the  same  idea  in 
different,  but  closely,  and  often  li- 
terally, corresponding  words.  (Ps.  viii. 
4;  ii.  4  ;  xix.  1.) 

What  ia  mnn  that  Thon  art  miD<irn1  of  him. 
And  the  sou  of  man  that  Thon  dont  Tifit  him! 

He  that  alttoth  In  tho  hcavpti  ^hall  lanf  li ; 
The  Lord  ahall  haTO  them  in  derision. 

Th«»  hcaTenn  relate  the  plory  of  CJod, 
An<Ube  firmament  declarcit  UIh  handiwork. 

The  second  is  the  antithetic  parol- 
Ulivn  in  which  an  antithesis  of  thought 
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jiwtpfMiad  ly  oorwaiKMiditonweBBbsrtL 

(PrOT.3tiT.ll{  XT.  1.) 

The  boon  ef  As  wkked  AaU  beofsrihiovai 
BMihsr  - 


AaPit 

BM  srieroaa 

The  third  kind  b  called  the  ^irils. 
lie  or  ooMfrMfiM  BaraflSsfism*  vhii^ 
ia  a  mere  JnzUpbaulon;  rathv,  the 
thongfat  ia  carried  forward  in  the  as* 
cond  member  with  aonia  addition;  the 
correspondence  of  words  and  coMirie' 
tion  being  aa  before.   (Pa.  xiz.  7-4} 

Tba  kw  or  Jehotah  la  patfael^ 

«ontertlng  the  mmiI: 
The  preoeptB  of  Jriiovah  are  101% 

maUng  wlae  the  alnpie.     ' 
The  atatvtea  of  Jehofak  anil^h^ 

rejoidnc  the  haait; 
The  eonmaadments  of  Jchotih  aie 


enli^hfttnlnx  the  ejM 
The  fear  of  Jehovah  k 

enduring  for  ever; 
TIm)  jndgmenta  of  Jdiovali  an 

UM  rtghteoos  aliQietlier. 

Other  less  perfect  apecica  of  rlyfl- 
mical  parallelism  freqaentlr  occbT; 
and  occasionally  the  several  kinds  srs 
found  together  in  one  composition,  so 
as  to  give  ease,  freedom,  and  capabi- 
litv  to  the  style,  as  in  Psalms  iL  and  xr. 

'rho  form  of  Uebrew  poetry,  as  well 
as  its  spirit,  prevails  to  a  great  extent 
throughout  the  Revelation  of  John. 
Many  parts  are  professedly  nonp^ 
formal  expressions  of  praise,  triumph, 
or  mourning.  The  langnage  is  not 
only  highly  fignrative,  but  it  eveiy- 
uhere  abounds  with  the  most  poeticsi 
images  and  modes  of  expression.  Ia« 
deed,  this  book  not  only  possesses  tbt 
form  and  the  spirit  of  fiebrew  poetrv, 
but  it  exhibits  as  much  regularity  la 
its  parallelisms  as  any  Hebrew  poetrr 
with  which  it  can  be  justly  compared. 
AVc  give  the  following  pasaagei :  (Bev. 
i.  6,  6;  xxi.230 

To  nim  who  loveifi  na,  and  waatatod  as 
From  oar  aina,  in  Uia  own  blood; 
And  conatitated  as  a  Idncdom. 
Prl'Hita  nnto  God,  even  Ilia  Fatlier, 
To  Uim  be  fXory  and  dominioii. 
For  over  and  ever,  Amenl 


And  the  city  haa  no  need  of  tbe 
Xor  of  tho  moon  to  ahlae  In  li; 
For  the  glory  of  Qod  illnmlnea  It, 
And  the  light  thereof  k  the  Lamb 
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OISON.  The  Hebrew  wordB 
ooA,  rendered  *' poison,"  (Dent. 
:ii.  24,  33 ;  Fs.  Iviii.  4,}  and  rosh, 
dered  "venom,"  (Deut.  xxxii.  33,) 
dson,"  (Job  XX.  16,}  designate  the 
ton  of  serpents.  The  term  rosh  also 
lotes  a  vegetable  poison,  or  any 
•stance  which  violently  deranges  the 
Ithfnl  functions  of  the  animal 
tern.  The  Greek  word  ios  primarily 
lotes  the  venom  emitted  by  reptiles, 
im.  ill.  13 ;  James  iii.  8.)  Wicked 
ignage  and  false  doctrine  are  com- 
red  to  poison  or  venom.  (James 
8;  Rom.  iii.  13.)— See  Hemlock. 
POLLUX— See  Caitob. 
POMEGRANATE.  The  Hebrew 
Td  rimmon  denotes  the  Pomum  gran- 
iai=grained  apple,  i.e.,  pomegranate, 
lit  beaatifal  tree,  which  is  common 
Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Egypt, 
IS  called  by  the  Romans  Punicagran- 
cm,  as  it  was  obtained  from  Carthage, 
rises  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet ; 
e  branches  are  very  thick,  and  armed 
th  thorns.  The  leaves,  which  are  of 
iTid green,  hang  npon  crimson  stalks; 
d  the  flowers  are  large,  of  a  stellated 
rm  and  crimson  colour.  The  interior 
the  fruit  is  divided  into  several  com- 
rtments,  like  those  of  the  orange, 
d contains  a  number  of  purple  seeds, 
th  a  juice  or  liquor  of  an  acid  sweet- 
is.  The  fruit  of  the  sweet  variety 
rat  open  when  served  up  to  table ; 
the  grains  taken  out,  and  besprinkled 
th  sugar  or  rose-water,  then  brought 
table  in  saucers.  The  grains,  like- 
(€,  fresh  as  well  as  dried,  make  a 
itiderable  ingredient  in  cookery. 
mn.  xiii.  23 ;  xx.  5 ;  Deut.  viii.  8  ; 
kuD.  xiv.  2 ;  Joel  i.  12 ;  Hagg.  ii.  19 ; 
L  8ong  iv.  3,  13;  vi.  7;  viii.  2.) 
e  figure  of  the  pomegranate  was 
id  in  architectural  ornaments ;  (1 
Bgi  vii.  18,  20,  42;  2  Kings  xxv. 
;)  also  on  the  tassel  of  the  high 
ttt'srobe,  perhaps,  as  Bahr  supposes, 
the  symbol  of  the  word  of  God, 
c  xxviii.  33,  34.) 

>ONTIUS  PILATE.— See  Pilate. 
?ONTUS=<Ae  Sea.  The  north- 
tern  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bound- 
Bonh  by  the  Eoxine  Sea,  whence 
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its  name;  west  by  Paphlagonia  and 
Galatia;  south  by  Cappadocia,  and 
part  of  Armenia ;  and  east  by  Colchis. 
The  kingdom  of  Pontns  was  celebrated 
nnder  Mithridates  the  Great.  Under 
Nero  it  was  made  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire.  (Acts  ii.  9 ;  xvii.  2 ; 
1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  1.) 

POOLS.  Among  the  pools  which 
supplied  water  to  Jerusalem  are  the 
pools  of  Solomon,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Heorew  monarch, 
on  the  road  to  Hebron,  in  a  narrow 
sloping  valley,  about  three  miles  south- 
west of  Bethlehem.  There  are  thx^ 
immensely  large  reservoirs,  built  of 
squared  stones  and  bearing  marks  of 
the  highest  antiquity.  (Eccl.  ii.  6.) 
The  water  was  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct 
to  the  area  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Upper  and  Lower  Pools 
also  conveyed  water  to  the  Holy  City. 
(2  Kings  xviii.  17;  Isa.  vii.  8  ;  xxxri. 
2 ;  xxii.  9.)  Izzet  Pasha,  the  Governor 
of  Jerusalem,  has  recently  had  the 
pools  of  Solomon  and  the  ancient 
aqueduct  repaired;  and  now  Jerusalem 
has  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  re- 
flowing  from  the  ancient  Pools. — See 

GlHON. 

POOR.  Under  the  Mosaic  law, 
the  gleanings  of  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards specially  belonged  to  the  poor ; 
(Lev.  xix.  9,  10 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  19—22;) 
also  the  produce  of  the  sabbatical  year. 
(Ex.  xxiii.  11.)  The  Hebrews  were 
bound  to  invite  the  stranger,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan,  to  the  sacri- 
ficial feasts.  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  29 ;  xvi. 
10,  11;  xxvi.  12,  13.)  They  were  to 
be  aided  in  all  they  needed ;  (Dent 
XV.  7 — 14 ;)  and  no  nsnry  was  to  be 
taken  of  them.  (Lev.  xxv.  35 — 38.) 
The  possession  of  the  poor,  which  he 
had  sold  in  a  time  of  need,  was  to  be 
restored  to  him  at  the  Jubilee.  fLev. 
xxv.  25—28.)  The  oppression  of  the 
poor  is  denounced;  (Prov.  xiv.  31; 
Am.  viii.  6,  7 ;)  judges  are  to  do  them 
justice,  but  not  nnjustly  to  favour 
them.  (Ex.  xxiii.  6;  l!>ev.  xix.  15; 
Ps.  Ixxii.  2, 4.)  Christians  are  charged 
to  provide  for  the  poor ;  (Ps.  xli.  1 — 
3;  jQaLii,  10;  1  John  iii.  17;)  they 
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are  also  forbidden  to  esteem  a  rich  mas 
merely  on  account  of  hU  worldlj  ad- 
Tantagei.  (Pror.  xxiL  2;  xxix.  IS; 
James  ii.  1 — ^9.) 

POPLAR.  The  Helyrew  word  Uh- 
ikA,  rendered  '* poplar,"  (Gen.  xxz. 
87;  Hos.  ir.  13,^  like  the  Arabic  lob- 
nOf  designates  the  $torax  free,  which 

Srows  wild  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Asia 
[inor.  Tht  styrax  officinale  is  a  shrub, 
which  resembles  the  quince-tree,  is 
about  twelre  feet  high ;  and  yields,  by 
incisions  on  the  stem,  an  aromatic  gum. 
This  gum  was  called,  in  Hebrew,  ntUaf, 
rendered  *'8tacte.''  (Ex.  xxx.84.)-- 
See  Stacte 

PORATII A  =/a/s  or  lot  givmu  One 
of  the  sons  of  Ilaman.    (Est.  ix.  8.) 

PORCH.— See  IIouss. 

PORCIUS  FESTUS.— SeeFESTOi. 

PORTERS.  In  the  division  of  the 
Levites  into  four  classes,  the  office  of 
one  class  called  "porters'*  was  in  some 
respects  military.  They  were  the 
soldiers  of  Jehovah,  and  the  guards 
of  Hi's  temple.  They  attended  at  the 
gates  by  night  and  day ;  and  were  re- 
lieyed  every  sabbath  day.  (2  Kinji^ 
xi.  5;  1  Chron.  ix.  17—20;  xvi.  42; 
xxiii.  5;  xxvi.  1 — 19;  2  Chron.  viii. 
14 ;  xxiii.  4  ;  xxxi.  6 ;  xxxv.  14.)  The 
guards  of  cities  are  also  called  "por- 
ters." (2  Sam.  xviii.  26 ;  2  Kings  viL 
10,  11.) 

PORPHYRE.— See  Marble. 

POST.— See  Footman. 

POTENTATE.— See  Prixce. 

POTIPUAR  =  consecrated  to  the 
Mun.     The  chief  of  Pharoah's  bouy- 

Siard,  who  purchased  Joseph  of  the 
idianitish  merchants,  and  committed 
to  him  the  charge  of  his  household. 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  36 ;  xxxix.  1  ;  xl.  3,  4.) 

POTIPHERAH =coMecraf erf  ro  the 
Mun.  The  priest  of  On,  whose  daugh- 
ter Asenatn  became  the  wife  of  Joseph. 
(Gen.  xli.  45—60 ;  xlvi.  20.) 

POTTAGE.— See  Lentiles. 

POTTER.  In  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware,  the  Egyptians,  the  Assy- 
rians, the  Hebrews,  and  the  Etruscans 
early  acquired  great  perfection.  (1 
Chron.  iv.  23.)  The  "potter's  wheel," 
and  the  simple  cylindrical  furnace  in 
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which  tiiepaClMT  was  baked,  ait  often 
depietad  on  tise  Emrtiaii  moBauan. 
( Jer.  xtUL  t.)    iSe  proeena  m  tht 
mannfartageofpottaij  bj  thsHahnwi 
were  nndoabteolj  tiie  saase  at  tmoag 
the  Egyptiant.    (Oen.  zxir.  li,  15; 
Ex.  XTi.  88;  Jndk  TiL  18*19;  Uif. 
tL  28.)    In  the  Britith  Mateni  mj 
be  teen  a  profnteTariety  of  btaqMliig 
cups,  tnreent,  and  Taaea  in  porcdrit 
and  earthenware,  of  taateCpl  loni  tal 
varied  hnet,  evincing  the  greet  skiH 
of  the  Egyptian  maniuactnreit.  Mamf 
beantif ol  speciment  from  tlw  nits  of 
Nimnid  alto  exhibit  the  tkUl  of  tks 
ancient  Attyriant  in  tSie  manuftctan 
of  pottery.    The  freedom  of  the  poitar 
to  make  of  the  cUr  what  tort  of  vet- 
tel  he  chootet,  and  to  mooid  orasrit 
at  hit  plettnre,  it  nted  at  an  iUasta- 
tion  of  God't  dominion  over  tko  woiIj     | 
of  His  handt;  (Ita.  xlr.  9:  xxiz.6; 
Jer.  xviii.  18 ;  Bom.  is.  21 Q  and  tks 
fragility  of  hit  waret  tapply  tt  spc 
emblem  of  the  f  amlity  with  which  hi-      j 
man  life  and  power  may  be  brokn  sod 
destroyed.    (Ps.  ii.  9;  Ita.  xxx.  U; 
Jer.  X.  11  ;  Rev.  ii.  27.) 

POTTER'S  FIELD.—See  Acel- 
dama. 

POUND.  The  Greek  word  Utn, 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  some  •ss 
the  Roman  /i6ra,  properly  signifies  s 
pound  in  weight.  The  libra  orposnd 
was  equivalent  to  about  11  (  ooocsi 
avoirdupois.  (John  xli.  8 ;  -gj^  39.) 
— See  Makeh,  and  Mixa. 

POWER.  The  ability  of  doisf 
Power  signifies  sometimes  a  ririit,  pn- 
vilege,  or  dignity ;  (John  i.  12  •)  sons- 
times  absolute  authority;  (Mstt 
xxviiL  18 ;)  sometimes  the  exertioa  of 
Divine  power ;  (Eph.  i.  19 ;)  heue,  ss 
power  generally  includes  tne  idea  of 
dignity  and  superiority,  magistrstes 
are  celled  the  ^  higher  powers.*  (Bon. 
xiiL  1.) 

PK£TORnJB£.  This  word  is  ap- 
plied to  the  palace  of  Herod  at  Jers- 
salcm ;  in  wnich  the  Boman  procura- 
tors, whose  head  quarters  were  pro- 
perly at  CsBsarea,  took  up  their  resid- 
ence when  they  visited  Jerusalem; 
(Acts  xxiuL  28sq.y  xxr.  1 ;)  their  tri- 
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mal  being  set  up  in  the  open  court  or 
rea  before  it.  (Jos.  Wars  ii.  14.  8.) 
he  term  **  prsBtoriam*'  occurs  in  Mark 
r.  16 ;  but  in  Matt,  xxvii.  27,  it  is 
iodered  the  ^  common  hall,"  margin, 
goyemor's  house;*'  and  in  John 
riii.  28,  33 ;  xix.  9,  the  "judgment 
ill,"  margin,  "  Pilate's  house."  The 
Uace  of  Herod  at  Caesarea  is  also 
lUed  the  "  prsetorium,"  rendered 
judgment  hall  ;**  (Acts  xxiii.  35 ;) 
iid  in  Phil.  L  13,  the  term  denotes  the 
rwtorinn  camp  at  Rome,  rendered 
tlie  palace,"  margin,  "Cassar's  court." 
lie  Greek  term  aule,  rendered  **  hall," 
Lake  xxii.  55,)  and  "palace,"  (Matt. 
ztL  69 ;  Mark  xiv.  66,;  designates  the 
oeQ  court  or  quadrangle  belonging  to 
he  high  priest's  house. 

PRAISE.  The  praise  of  God  is  the 
idmowledgement  of  His  perfections, 
forks,  and  benefits ;  hence  it  is  an  act 
li  woiship,  and  is  often  used  as  synonj- 
|K>os  with  thanksgiving.  It  is  called 
bith  bj  the  contemplation  of  the  cha- 
pter and  attributes  of  the  Most  High, 
lOwcTer  they  are  displayed  ;  and  it  im- 
>Ues  a  grateful  sense  and  acknowledge- 
ment of  past  services,  and  for  all  His 
j^rioDs  acts  of  every  kind.  Expressions 
^  praise,  in  almost  every  variety  of 
^rce  and  beauty,  abound  in  the  Psalms. 
?i.cvi.l;  cxi.  1.)— See  Hallelujah. 

PRAYER.  The  expression  of  our 
itiires  unto  God  for  things  agreeable 
^  His  will,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  (John  xiv.  6,  13,  14.)  Prayer 
knot  only  a  privilege  with  which  we 
l|e  favoured ;  but  the  appointed  me- 
Kttm  for  obtaining  both  temporal  and 
■tritual  blessings.  (2  Sam.  vii.  27; 
tiek.  xxxvi.  37 ;  Luke  ix.  2 ;  xviii.  1 ; 
fch.vL18;Phil.  iv.  6;  1  Thess.  v. 
7.)  AlS  a  duty  of  holy  worship,  prayer 
Uj  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  invo- 
ttion;  (Ps.  v.  2  -j)  adoration  ;  (2  Chron. 
X.6;)  confession  f  (Ezraix.  6;)  suppli- 
ifiOM  OT petition  ;  (Fs.  vii.l ;)  pleading 
TtMiercession;  (Jer.  xii.  1;)  profession 
r  tdf-dediccUion ;  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  25  ;) 
mdagiving;  (Ps.  cxlvii.  1 — 20 ;  1  Tim. 
,  1 ;)  and  blessing,  (Ps.  ciii.  20 
•22.)  All  acceptable  prayer  must  be 
Eered  in  faith,  by  the  assistance  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit ;  (James  !.  5 — 7 ;  Heb« 
xi.  6 ;  Zech.  xii.  10 ;  Rom.  viii.  26 ;)  and 
must  be  regulated  by  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  and  come  within  the  compass 
of  the  promises.  (Ps.  Ixv.  2 ;  1  John 
V.  14, 15.)  What  Grod  has  not  parti- 
cularly promised.  He  may  nevertheless 
possibly  bestow;  but  what  He  has 
promised.  He  will  most  assuredly  per* 
form.  (Ps.  cii.  17—20;  Heb.  iv.  16.) 
It  has  been  asked,  supposing,  then, 
that  our  prayers  are  heard,  that  the 
events  prayed  for  are  actually  brought 
about,  are  we  to  conclude,  that,  in  all 
such  instances,  there  has  been  a  special 
interposition  on  the  part  of  God,  mo- 
difying or  suspending  the  laws  and 
elements  of  material  nature,  or  control- 
ling the  conduct  of  voluntary  agents? 
To  this  question  we  may  reply,  that, 
supposing  our  prayers  to  be  heard,  and 
the  blessings  prayed  for  granted,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  there 
has  been  a  deviation  from  any  of  the 
laws  either  of  the  physical  or  the 
moral  world.  He  who  is  the  *'  Hearer 
of  prayer,"  is  also  the  Author  and 
Raler  of  nature.  In  His  vast  plan  for  the 
governing  of  the  universe.  He  has,  from 
the  first  constitution  of  things,  taken 
account  of  all  the  revolutions  of  the 
material  world,  and  all  the  movements 
of  the  capricious  wills  of  men,  and 
made  provision  for  every  particular 
emergency.  Hence,  His  plan  must 
iuclude  an  answer  to  every  earnest 
supplication,  not  by  contravening  or 
violating,  but  in  perfect  harmony  with, 
and  it  may  be  even  by  means  of,  the 
laws  of  nature.  As  it  regards  the 
mode  of  the  Divine  answer,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  history  of  men  and  of 
society  is  made  of  innumerable  pro- 
gressions, or  lines,  which  perpetually 
cross  each  other,  and  which  at  their 
point  of  intersection,  receive  a  new 
direction  in  virtue  of  the  lateral  im- 
pulse that  has  come  upon  them.  When 
an  individual  receives  an  answer  to 
prayer,  the  interposition  may  be  made 
not  in  the  line  which  he  was  himself 
describing,  but  in  one  of  those  which 
were  to  meet  him  in  his  path  ;  and 
at  a  point,  where,  even  the  constancy 
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of  nature  may  seem  to  hare  been  rio- 
lated,  yet  in  realitr  it  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  "Dirine  plan.  Nor 
was  the  answer  less  the  consequence 
of  the  snppliRnt*s  prayer,  and  the  in- 
tercession of  Chrijt,  than  the  sequence 
of  established  laws.  The  prayers  of 
the  saints  ascend  before  God  Tike  the 
smoke  of  the  incense.  (Jiitr.  r.  8; 
Tiii.  8,  4.)  Among  the  Jews,  the 
stated  hours  of  prayer  were  the  third 
and  ninth  hours ;  (Acts  ii.  15 ;  iii. 
1;)  sometimes  more  frequently.  (Ps. 
Iv.  17;  Dan.  vi.  10;  x.  9.)  Prajrert 
were  offered  cither  standing,  (1  Sam. 
i.  13  ;  Luke  xviii.  11,  13,)  or  kneeling; 
(2  Chron.  vi.  13;  Ezra  x.  5 ;  Acts  Tii. 
CO ;)  sometimes  bowing  the  head  to- 
wards the  earth  ;  (Ex.  ix.  29 ;  xxxir. 
80  and  at  other  times  with  the  whole 
body  prostrate  on  the  ground.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  39.)  Against  the  formal  spirit  of 
prayer,  so  characteristic  of  the  Phari- 
sees, our  Lord  cautions  His  disciples. 
PHEACIIING.  Public  discoursing 
on  religious  subjects.  From  the  earliest 
period,  preaching  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  has  been  spread.  Enoch 
prophesied,  or  preached;  (Gen.  v.  24 ; 
Ileb.  xi.  5,  (> ;  Judc  14,  15 ;)  Noah 
was  a  preacher  of  righteousness ;  (1 
Pet.  iii.  19,  20;  2  Pet.  ii.  5;^  Abra- 
ham instructed  his  family ;  (Gen.  xviii. 
19 ;)  and  Moses  was  an  eminent  pro* 

1>het  and  preacher.  (John  i.  17.) 
'ublic  preaching  docs  not  appear  to 
have  been  generally  attached  to  the 
Hebrew  priesthood.  The  holy  prophets 
were  the  ancient  preachers — the  in- 
spired teachers  of  the  world.  (Dent. 
xxxiv.  9  ;  1  Sam.  xix.  20;  2  Kings  ii. 
3,  4  ;  2  Chron.  xii.  5  ;  xv.  1  ;  xvi.  7 ; 
xxxiv.  22.)  The  first  Christian 
teachers  were  prophets ;  but  when 
inspiration  and  prophetic  vision  had 
done  their  work,  they  were  no  longer 
prophets.  The  Christian  preacher  is 
not  the  priest,  inasmuch  as  all  the  faith- 
ful are  priests  to  God.  (Rev.  i.  G:  1 
Pet.  v.  2.)  He  is  the  expounder  of  the 
Scriptures — the  preacher  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  In  the  early  churches,  those 
among thefaithful,  who, in  consequence 
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of  their  former  CQltiiTe,weTe< 
were  accmtoiiied  to  ttaod  lorth 
teachers  in   the   chmeh  eMrwhlift. 
(AettTt6,8ylQ.)  Even  feauUfli  oeea- 
sionally  prayed  or  prophened  hi  the 
Christian  asaembliee»  eawe  leemlron 
1  Cor.  xL  5—13;  xit.84^  85;  1  Tim. 
IL  11, 13 ;  where  the  ApcMitle  eoneett 
snndr^  abnsei,  and  so  ifinits  the  pebEe 
speakinff  of  women,  that,  if  done  still, 
it  ihonld  be  done  with  entire  deco- 
mm.    (Qal.  ti.  6 ;  1  Tim.  ir.  14— IC) 
At  an  early  period,  prcAdien  woe 
appointed  by  the  cnnrehei^  who  re* 
ceired  from  them  Tolinitaxy  aids  of 
Chriatian  kindness.      (GsL  i«.  6;  1 
Tim.  iT.  14—16.)    The  preschen  of 
the    gospel,    generally,    ars    ealled 
"presbyters,"  or  ** eMers^"*  on seeosnt 
of  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  their 
office ;  idso  '*  orerseers**  or  ^'Mshopit'' 
because  their  duty  is  to  wtriel  orer 
the   chncch.      They  era   also  called 
"servants"  or  ** miAtsters,**  because 
they  are  God's  serrants,  doing  His 
work.   Among  the  Christian  preaehen 
there  was  evidently  no  difference  of 
rank.     Even   the  formal   distinctioa 
between  the  clergy  and  laity  was  not  in- 
troduced into  the'Christian  church  till 
after  the  beginning  of  the  third  centarr. 
PREDESTINATION.    The  Greek 
word  jtroorizOf  rendered  "determined 
before,"  (Acts  It.  28,)  and  "ordained," 
(1  Cor.  ii.  7,)  is  used  of  Uie  fnlfilment 
of  the  Divine  purposes  in  reference  to 
the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesns  Christ. 
In  Rom.  viii.  29,  83 ;  £ph.  i.  5, 11,  the 
same  term  is  translated  "  predestinate 
ed ;"  and  is  used  by  the  Apostle  todesif^ 
nate  the  determination  of  God  to  com- 
municate the  privileges  of  the  gospd 
to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  the  Jeirs. 
Certainly  God  in  His  infinite  mercy 
has  provided  a  full  and  free  salvation 
through  Christ  for  all ;  and  has  deters 
mined  to  save  unto  eternal  life  all  who 
believe  the  gospel  and   are  faithfol 
unto'  death.  This  is  sometimes  tenned 
"  predestination   on   faith   foreseen." 
Though  God  knows  who  will  be  eter- 
nally saved,  yet  this  foreknowledge  has 
no  influence  in  effectuating  or  making 
certain  that  event.    The  term  "pre- 
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on,"  as  used  by  the  Apostle, 
llusion  to  an  ete/'no/ purpose  to 
icate  eternal  salvation  to  any 
aerely  designates  God's  deter- 
i  to  communicate  to  the  Gen- 
f  reely  as  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
el  of  His  salvation  ;  and  freely 
,  without  conformity  to  any 
'ite,  to  admit  them  to  the  adop- 
ons,  and  to  all  the  privileges 
lurch  and  people.  Though  the 
isidered  themselves  the  chosen 
people,  (Acts  x.  26, 36 ;  Gal.  ii. 

yet,  in  the  election  of  the  Gen- 
r  had  no  reason  to  complain ;  for 
[  formed  this  purpose  **  before 
dation  of  the  world,"  that  is, 
le  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
r  or  dispensation.  (Eph.  i.  4 ; 
.  11.)  The  "end  of  the  world," 
irist  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice 
tins,  was  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
.tion.  (Heb.  ix.  26.)  From 
8,  17,  18,  we  learn,  that,  in  the 
t  made  with  Abraham,  four 
.  and  thirty  years  before  the 
on  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
iving  of  the  law,  God  deter- 
>  justify  the  Gentiles  through 
the  Messiah.  This  "revelation 
ystery  of  His  will"  was  in  ac- 
3  with  His  plan  or  original 
n  the  disposition  of  the  dispen- 
3f  the  law  and  the  gospel ;  that 
rward,  in  the  church  of  God, 
3uld  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
>ond  nor  free,  neither  male  nor 

for  all  are  one  in  Christ,  and 
cording  to  the  promise.  (Eph. 
0;  Rom.  iii.  9,  29,  30;  ix.  24 
$ee  Election. 

?*ARATION.— See  Passover. 
jBYTERS.— See  Bishop,  and 

JIDENT.— See  Governor. 
>S. — See  Wine- Press. 
^E. — Inordinate  and  unreason- 
If-esteem,  not  unfrequently 
i  with  insolence  towards  others, 
been  well  said,  that  "  pride  is 
les  confounded  with  vanity, 
letimes  with  dignity ;- but  to  the 
passion  it  has  no  resemblance, 
many  circumstances  it  differs 
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from  the  latter.  Vanity  is  the  parent 
of  loquacious  boasting ;  and  the  person 
subject  to  it,  if  his  pretences  be  a^idmitt- 
ed,  has  no  inclination  to  offer  insult. 
The  proud  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
naturally  silent,  and  wrapt  up  in  his 
own  importance,  seldom  speaks  but  to 
make  the  audience  feel  their  inferior- 
ity. Pride  is  the  high  opinion  that  a 
poor,  little,  contracted  soul  entertains 
of  itself,  whilst  dignity  consists  in  just, 
great,  and  uniform  actions,  and  is  the 
opposite  to  meanness."  Pride  is  not 
only  fruitful  of  discord,  but  it  precludes 
usefulness,  and  makes  its  possessor 
really  miserable  and  contemptible. 
Many  have  been  fearfully  punished  on 
account  of  this  sin.  (Est.  v.  13 ;  Prov. 
xvi.  18 ;  Rom.  xi.  20 ;  James  iv.  16.) 

PRIEST.  This  word  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Greek  word /)r«6y/er, 
signifying  an  "elder."  The  Hebrew- 
word  cohen,  and  the  Greek  iereusy  render- 
ed "priest,"  properly  designate  a  sacred 
person,  one  who  interposes  with  G6d. 
(Gen.  xiv.  18 ;  Heb.  ix.  6 ;  v.  1 ;  Matt, 
viii.  4.)  In  the  early  times,  the  heads 
of  families,  as  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Job,  were  priests  to 
their  own  households.  (Gen.  iii.  21; 
iv.  3—5  ;  viu.  20 ;  xii.  7,  8  ;  xv.  9,  21 ; 
xxvi.  25 ;  xxxL  64 ;  xxxv.  1 — 7 ;  Job 
i.  5 ;  xlii.  8.)  Afterwards,  the  im- 
portance of  the  office  led  it  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  highest  social  dignity ; 
hence  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem, 
was  "the  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God."  (Gen.  xiv.  18.) 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrew 
common  wealth  a  particular  order  of 
men,  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  in  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  were  appointed  to  the 
priestly  office.  (Ex.  xxviii.  1 — 3;  2 
Chron.  xxvi.  18.)  To  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  Avas  entrusted  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  sacred  books,  and  of  per- 
forming the  office  of  judges  and  of  re- 
ligious and  civil  monitors  to  the  nation 
at  large.  At  the  head  of  this  priestly 
familv  stood  Aaron  the  high  priest; 
and  the  first-born  of  every  family  of  his 
lineal  descendants  were  successively  to 
sustain  the  ^ame  dignified  and  import- 
ant office.    The  high  priest,  who  is 
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frequently  called  ^'the  priest,"  was  tlie 

£rime  miniiter  of  Jchorah  the  inTiiible 
jDg ;  he,  alone,  anunallj  entered  the 
Moat  Holy  place  to  make  atonement  for 
the  people. 

Ererj  man  who  aspired  to  the  prieat- 
ly  office  was  required  to  establish  hit 
descent   from  the  family  of  Aaron. 
The  duties  attached  to  the  priestly 
office  required  so  much  bodily  rigonr 
and  activity,  that  they  were  limited 
to  those  who  were  between  the  a^res 
of  thirty  and  fifty.    (Num.  iy.  3 — 17.) 
The  priests  were  divided  by  David 
into  twenty-four  classes ;  and   each 
class  served  in  turn  a  week  in  the  temple. 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  3,  6;   xxiv.  8 — 19; 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  2  ;  xxxv.  4,  5.)    The 
heads  of  these  classes  are,  in  the  New 
Testament,  frequently  called  the  *^  chief 
priests;"  and  were  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim.    (Matt.    xxvi.    3.)     The 
priests  served  immediately  at  the  altar, 
prepared  the  victims,  and  offered  the 
sacrifices;    they  kept  up  a  perpetual 
fire  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  and 
also  attended  to  the  golden  lamps  in 
the   sanctuary ;    they    prepared    and 
ofTcrcd  the  loaves  of  shew-bread,  and 
changed    them    every    Sabbath  day. 
They  also  administered  the  rites  in  the 
puritications   from  the  various  legal 
unclean iicsscs;  and  were  also  the  judges 
in  legal  controversies.    Thirteen  Levi- 
tical  cities,  with  their  suburbs,  were 
assigned  to  the  residence  of  the  priests. 
(Josh.  XX!.  4.)  The  maintenance  of  the 
priests  was  derived  from  the  tithes ; 
portions  of  various  offering ;  (Lev.  f  ii. 
6 — 34 ;)  the  skins  of  the  s.acrifices ;  the 
first-fruits  of  trees;  as  well  as  a  share 
of  the  spoils  taken  in  war.    (Lev.  xix. 
xxiii.  24 ;  Num.  xxxi.  28,  41.)    They 
appear  to  have  shared  in  other  occa- 
sional    donations     and     dedications. 
Many  of  the  dues  were  paid  in  money. 
(Num.  xviii.  15,  16 ;  xxxi.  25—54  ;  2 
Sam.  viii.  11,  12;  1  Chron.  xxvi.  27, 
28.)    The  priests  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation were  not  a  national  estab- 
lishment   of  preachers.      A    priests' 
business  was  to  prepare  and  present 
offerings  and  sacrifices;  to«olve  doubts 
and  difficulties  about  ritual  obsery- 
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aneet,  and  ecmeennng  claaa  and 
mieleaii;  bnt  be  waa  bo  niligiMS 
teacher  in  (he  higher  Mute,  nopreMhefy 
no  paUie  guide  or  exem^ar  iiiprtfeiv 
no  minifter  of  inttroctiOD  with  ngud 
to  the  spiritual  dntiet  of  derotioa  and 
piety  in  generaL  Tlie  prqsAsfs  wen 
the  only  order  of  men,  in  aaeieal  tiaei^ 
who  can  be  compared  wUh  the  adait- 
ten  of  the  ffospeL  Chrif|iaaitj  kaoei 
nothing  ot  a  priesthood,  except  ia  a 
fignrative  sense^— all  the  fiithlal  an 
priests  as  well  as  kingi.  (1  Pet.  iL  9; 
Rev.  i.  6.)  It  has  been  well  said  that 
"  it  was  the  thought  of  a  fnooecdiof  ag» 
that  the  old  claasifieation  of  the  hipi 

Sriests,  priests,  and  Leyiles  was  repn- 
need  m  the  bishops,  priests,  sad 
deacons  of  the  Christiaa  dinicL* 
Jesns,  our  Great  High  Priest,  has 
made  an  end  for  oyer  of  all  the  rites 
of  the  priesthood,  br  offering  up  s 
sacrifice,  in  which  all  of  this  nature 
that  could  be  needed  was  consun- 
mated  and  fulfilled. 

PRINCE.  The  Hebrew  word  9ar 
properly  signifies  leader,  naster,  chi^J; 
and  is  also  used  for  orefect,  nMt,  po- 
tentate,  one  who  holds  the  power  over 
a  whole  people,  although  less  than  a 
king ;  (1  Sam.  xxix.  3 ;  Isa.  xlix.  7;) 
also  of  the  chief  officers  of  State.  (1 
Kings  iv  2  ;  Isa.  xix.  11,  18 ;  xxx.  4; 
Jer.  xxvi.  11.)  The  term  jon*  is  appli- 
ed to  captains;  (2  Sam.  xviii.  5;d 
Kings  i.  9  ;)  to  rulers  ;  (Ex.  xviii.  21; 
Judg.  ix.  80 ;  Keh.  iiL  14 ;)  also  to  the 
f^eneral  of  the  army.  (1  Chron.  suriL 
34.)  So  the  word  saroA,  i.e.,  a  princefl* 
noble  lady,  is  used  to  signify  the  kii^f 
wife  or  daughter,  a  lady  of  noble  birSu 
(Judg.  y.  29 ;  Est.  L  18 ;  1  Kings  xi.3; 
Isa.  xlix.  28;  Gen.  xviL  16.)  Mer- 
chants are  called  ''princes.*  tje^  in 
wealth ;  (Is.  xxiii.  8 ;)  and  toe  priests 
are  called  *'  princes  of  the  sancturv.* 
(Isa,  xliii.  28.)  In  Dan.  x.  18,  io,  21, 
the  archan^ls  are  called  ''  chief  prin- 
ces," i.e.,  princes  of  ilie  angels.  (Rev. 
yiii.  2.)  Satan  is  called  **  the  prince  of 
this  worid."  ^John  xiL  81.)  God  is 
called  the  "  Pnnce  of  the  host ;"  and  the 
Messiah  the  '*  Prince  of  princes."  (Dan. 
yiu.  11,  25.)    And  Christ  U  called  the 
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ce  of  peace ;"  Isa.  he.  6 ;)  the 
ce  of  life ;"  (Acts  iii.  15 ;)  and 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth." 
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NCIPALITIES.— See  Magis- 

NTED.— See  Writino. 
SCA. — See  Pbiscilla. 
SCILLA=anae/i/.      The    wife 
lila ;  a  remarkable  woman  who 

the  travels,  labours,  and  dan- 
f  her  husband.  (Acts  xyiii.  2. 
;  Rom.  xvi.  3 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.) 

also  caUed  ♦'Prisca."  (2  Tim. 

) 

SON.  Imprisonment  was  a  pun- 
it  among  the  Egyptians ;  (Gen. 
.  20,  21 ;  xl.  1 — i  ;)  but  among 
icient  Hebrews,  as  execution 
iately  followed  the  sentence,  the 
was  chiefly  used  for  the  deten- 
'  criminals.  (Lev.  xxiv.  12.)  In 
times  prisons  were  used  as  a 
of  punishment  and  correction, 
on.  XTi.  10 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  27 ; 
5S  XXV.  29  ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6  ;  Iii. 
a.  xxiv.  22 ;  xlii.  7 ;  Matt.  iv. 
rts  xii.  4.)  Prisoners  were  often 
id  in  stocks,  or  -with  chains, 
ji.  27 ;  XX xii i.  11  ;  Jer.  xl.  4.) 
Tews  confined  those  in  prison 
ailed  in  the  payment  of  their 
and  the  debtor  was  sometimes 
led  with  stripes.  (Wisd.  ii.  19; 
V.  26;  xviii.  28—34.)  The 
al  was  sometimes  secured  to  a 
•;  (Acts  xxviii.  16;)  and  not 
[uently  when  a  prisoner  escaped 
ard  was  punished  for  the  crime  of 
Aoner.  (Acts  xii.  19  ;  xvi.  27.) 
uZE.  The  Greek  word  brabeion, 
ed  '*  prize,"  designates  the  re- 
bestowed  upon  victors  in  the 
games  of  the  Greeks.  The 
principally  consisted  in  running, 
ing,  the  chariot  race,  leaping, 
rowing  the  dart  and  discus.  The 
ras  a  wreath,  chaplet,  or  crown. 
Cor.  ix.  24,  the. term  is  used 
horically  of  the  honours  of  the 
life. — See  Crown. 
)CHORUS=cAic/  of  the  dance 
-us.  One  of  the  deacons  of  the 
1  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  vL  5.) 
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PROCONSUL.— See  GovERjroB. 
PROCURATOR.— See  Goybrnob. 
PROGNOSTICATORS.— See  Di- 

VnfATIOH. 

PROMISE.  A  declaration  of  God's 
will,  in  which  He  signifies  what  par- 
ticular good  things  He  will  bestow,  or 
what  evils  He  will  remove.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  **  threatening"  is  a 
declaration  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 
The  **  exceeding  great  and  preciooi 
promises"  are  applicable  to  all  belie- 
vers ;  thy  are  "  all  yea  and  amen,"  and 
they  appertain  to  the  present  and  the 
future  liie.  (2  Pet.  i.  4.)  Some  particular 
promises  are  predictions,  as  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Messiah,  and  the  blessings 
of  the  gospel.  (Rom.  iv.  13,  14 ;  G^. 
iii.  14 — 29.)  Hence  the  Hebrews  were 
called  the  *'  children  of  the  promise." 
(Rom.  ix.  8.)  So  all  the  true  believers 
in  the  Lora  Jesus  Christ  are  called 
"  children"  and  "heirs  of  the  promise." 
(Gal.  iv.  20 ;  Heb.  vi.  12,  17. 

PROPHECY.  The  Hebrew  word 
nabia,  rendered  *'  prophet,"  signifies  a 
speaker  from  inspiration.  (Dent.  xiii. 
1 ;  Judg.  vi.  8.)  The  terms  hhozek,  a 
"  seer,"  and  roeh,  a  "  beholder,"  desig- 
nate a  person  who  sees  future  events 
and  the  like.  (1  Chron.  xxi.  9  ;  xxv. 
5 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  9  ;  vii.  14.)  Sometimes 
the  prophets  are  called  tsopiim,  i.e., 
those  who  espy,  explore  for  the  peo- 
ple, a  "watchman."  (Jer.  vi.  17; 
Ezek.  iii.  17 ;  xxxiii.  7.)  '  Such  also  is 
the  usage  of  shomer,  i.e.,  "  a  watch- 
man;" (Isa,  xxi.  11;  Ixii.  6;)  and 
roiim,  i.e.,  "  shepherds ;"  (Zech.  xi.  5 ; 
viii.  16 ;)  in  reference  to  the  spiritual 
care  and  religious  nurture  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  prophet  is  also  occasionally 
named  "  a  man  of  God,"  "a  servant  of 
Jehovah,"  and  now  and  then  the  "an« 
jiel,"  or  the  "messenger  of  Jehovah." 
From  these  various  appellations,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  duty  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet  was  not  ritualism,  like  to  that 
of  the  priests  ;  although  occasionally 
some  of  the  prophets  superintended 
sacrifices,  and  other  parts  of  the  ritual. 
The  prophets  were  the  messengers  of 
God  to  His  people  and  to  the  world ; 
they  were  appointed  to  make  known 
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nit  will — to  denoance  His  indgments 
— to  rebake  the  crimes  of  kingi,  m- 
lers,  and  nations — to  inttnict  in  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  and  generally  to 
promulgate  the  will  of  God  in  ererj 
appointed  way.  Tliey  frequently  in- 
tei7>08cd  in  the  matters  that  concerned 
the  political  weal  of  the  State ;  and  to 
give  coanscl  to  ma!;:istrates,  on  occa- 
sions, was  regarded  as  one  of  their  ap- 
propriate daties.  It  thas  appears  that 
the  office  of  prediction  comprised  but 
a  small  portion  of  their  pablic  duties. 
The  prophet  was  God's  direct  am- 
bassador to  men.  (2  Pet.  i,  21.)  He 
was  not  merely  trained  for  this  office ; 
inasmuch  as  his  due  qualification  de- 
pended wholly  on  the  direct  inspiro' 
non  of  God.  Prophets  were  called  to 
the  work  from  every  and  any  rank  ot 
life ;  Elisha  was  a  ploughman ;  Amos 
a  herdsmen ;  Isaiah  and  Daniel  were 
of  elevated  rank  in  society.  Some  of 
them  were  taken  from  the  schools  of 
the  prophets,  which  were  probably 
dcsignca  to  train  those  educated  there 
for  the  functions  of  public  teachers,  or 
for  the  stations  of  learning  under  the 
theocracy.  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10  ;  xix.  20.) 
The  spirit  of  prophecy  was  also  given 
to  prophetesses,  as  Deborah,  Hannah, 
and  Iluldah. 

Tlie  modes  by  which  the  Divine 
Spirit  communicated  the  knowledge 
of  His  will  to  the  prophets,  were 
sometimes  by  an  articulate  voice,  as  to 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses ; 
and  sometimes  objects  and  symbols 
were  presented  to  the  prophetic  eye, 
in  dreams  and  in  visions.  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  4 — 6  ;  1  Kings  iii.  6  ;  Dan.  vii. 
1 ;  Joel  ii.  28.)  The  pictorial  scenery, 
which  passed  in  vision  before  the  men- 
tal gaze  of  the  prophets,  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  them  when  announcing 
their  oracles:  "I  looked  and  beheld;" 
"I  lifted  up  my  eyes  and  saw ;"  "There 
was  showed  unto  me."  (Gen.  xv.  12 ; 
Nnm.xxir.  3,  4, 17;  Isa.  i.  1 ;  Ezck.  i.  1 ; 
Dan.  viii.  2 ;  Rev.  i.  12,  1 7  ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1 ; 
etc.)  The  scenery  passed  before  their 
mind,  something  like  a  panoramic  view 
of  a  landscape,  gradually  unfolding,  in 
symbolical  imagery,  forms  of  gloiy  or 
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of  gloom;  aecompaiiied  with  tetioBS 
of  a  eorreipoiMilng  chaimdwy  aot  u- 
freqnenUj   oxhibTiittft  «•  Im  utmd 
occurrence,    the  fntwe  end   disctit 
events.  The  prophets  oceaiioatlly  be- 
held themselves  as  acton  in  the  i^b* 
bolical   seeneiy.      In   tJie   visioBarf 
pageant  many  objects  wonid  arassr 
to  be  gronpeci,  or  lying  near  togettsr, 
which  were  in  fact  aennrmtod  li^  eoe- 
siderable  intervals  of  tune ;  so  that  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  prophen 
would  descrioe  whet  they  saw  in  their 
connections  and  relations.     As  the 
prophets  described  objects  and  events 
as  they  appeared  to  them   on  the 
pictures,  thojr  wonld  speak  of  thea, 
not  so  much  m  the  f  ntnre,  as  actaslly 
present,  or  passing  before  their  eyes; 
or  they  wonld  describe  them  as  beisf 
what  they  had  seen,  and  wonM  this 
throw  them  into  the  past  tense,  jastsi 
we  describe  what  we  have  seen  ia  a 
landscape,  and  speak  of  what  we  mk. 
So  the  propheu  write,  "  Unto  ui  a 
child  IS  bom,  unto  ns  a  son  it  given  ;* 
(Isa.  ix.  6  ;)  "  He  is  despised ;-  •*He 
hath  no  form  ;**  "  He  hatk  borne  oar 
griefs ;"  etc.    (Isa,  liU.  1—12.)  Wiiile 
the  prophets  were  under  the  influence 
of  inspiration,  the  scenery  might  pro- 
duce   deep,     absorbing,  or    elevated 
emotion,  which  would  sometimes  grest- 
tly  affect  their  physical  system.  (Ges. 
12 ;  Num.  xxiv.  16 ;  Dan.  x.  S; 
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Ezck.  i.  28 ;  Kev.  L  17.)  Still  they  htd 
an  intelligent  consciousnob  of  vhit 
they  were  describing ;  they  retained 
their  distinct  mental  faculties;  they 
did  not  utter  frantic  ravings  like  the 
prophets  of  Baal.  Undoubtedly,  ss 
the  prophecies  are  a  reveiatiam  froa 
God,  the  prophets  nnderstood  the 
predictions  th^  nttered ;  but  they  did 
not  necessarily  testif  j  or  know  say 
thing  respecting  the  fifae  id^  the 
events  predicted  should  happen.  (Dia 
xii.  8,  9 ;  1  Pet.  i.  10—12.)  Occasiott- 
ally  even  this  was  revealed  unto  theflu 
(Jer.  ii.  10.)  The  symbols  which  wen 
often  exhibited  to  the  prophets,  th^ 
described  as  they  came  before  them 
in  succession,  and  in  some  instasoef 
they  were  snbseqoendy  favonred  with 
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.  more  full  and  particular  explanation 
I  the  scenery  which  had  passed  before 
hem.  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  11.) 

Though  the  prophetic  office  was 
;eiierally  permanent,  it  need  not,  and 
hoald  not,  be  supposed,  that  ai  all 
imeSf  and  on  all  occasions,  the  pro- 
phets spoke  and  acted  under  the 
pecial  aid  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
spirit.  So  much  was  not  true  of  even 
he'apostles  of  Christ.  Enough  that  at 
U  due  times,  and  in  appropriate  cir- 
nmstances,  they  were  specially  guided 
jid  aided  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Nor 
I  it  necessary  to  assume  that  all  the 
trophets  were  endowed  with  miVacu^us 
icwers.  Such  was  not  the  caseeven  with 
/faristian  prophets.    (1  Cor.  xii.  10.) 

Some  interpreters  have  asserted  that 
U  the  prophecies  were  conditional ; 
magining  that  if  the  moral  freedom 
if  human  actions  be  allowed,  absolute 
•Tophecy  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as 
ertain  foreknowledge  is  contrary  to 
loman  freedom,  and  fixes  and  renders 
he  erent  predicted  necessary.  To  this 
ssertion  it  has  been  well  replied: 
'  That  the  objection  is  founded  on  a 
lilse  assumption,  the  divine  foreknow- 
edge  having  no  more  influence  in 
ffectuating  or  making  certain  any 
(Tent  than  ham  an  foreknowledge  in 
he  degree  in  which  it  may  exist,  there 
leing  no  moral  casualty  at  all  in 
jiowledge.  This  is  in  the  will,  which 
I  the  determining  acting  principle  in 
iTcry  agent.'*  In  the  interpretation 
»f  the  prophecies,  some  writers  incau- 
iously  admit  what  is  called  a  Double 
yense ;  explained  as  the  primary  and 
teondaryy  the  literal  and  spiritual,  the 
isioruxu  SLud  mystical ;  evidently  for- 
;etting  that  there  can  be  only  one,  true 
iroper  sense,  iu  the  Divine  predictions. 
jideed,  a  double  sense  in  the  prophe- 
ies  is  unnecessary ;  inasmuch  as  it 
requently  happens,  that  the  so-called 
pizitual,  deeper,  or  higher  sense  of 
he  allegorical  interpreters,  is  nothing 
aore  than  the  one  real  and  proper 
erne,  and  the  assumption  of  a  double 
ir  thxeefoM  sense,  rests  entirely  on 
oisapprehension.  The  notion  that  the 
alfilment  of  a  prophecy  will  constant- 
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ly  repeat  itself,  uniil  its  significance 
has  been  fully  exhausted,  is  equally 
uncritical ;  inasmuch  as  it  deprives  the 
inspired  prediction  of  all  certainty  of 
application.  So  also  the  so-called  Ac- 
commodation  exegesis,  embraced  by  the 
rationalist  interpreters,  in  which  it  is 
pretended  that  J  esus  and  His  followers 
were  in  the  habit  of  accommodating 
their  teaching  to  the  prevailing  opin- 
ions and  habits  of  the  Jews.  This 
theory  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  first  teachers 
of  Christianity ;  inasmuch  as  it  cat« 
never  be  reconciled  with  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  Divine  veracity,  and 
integrity  and  correctness  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  theory  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  occasional  ac- 
commodation of  words  which  had  been 
once  used  to  express  one  thing,  in  the 
manner  of  type  or  figure,  to  the  ex- 
pression of  another,  no  less  true  and 
important  than  the  former.  But  ia 
this  case  truth  itself  was  not  sacrificed, 
nor  its  integrity  tampered  with. — See 
Fulfilled. 
PROPHET.— See  Prophecy. 
PROPHETS,  FALSE.  According 
to  Deut.  xxvii.  20 — 22,  a  false  prophet 
was  to  be  stoned  to  death.  The  two 
cases,  in  which  a  person  was  held  con- 
victed of  the  crime,  were,  1.  If  a  pro- 
Khet  merely  spoke  in  the  name  of  Je- 
ovah,  he  was,  tolerated ;  ( Jer.  xxvi. 
8—16  ;  1  Kings  xxii.  1—28  ;)  but  if  a 
prediction  of  his  failed  of  accomplish- 
ment, then  he  was  regarded  as  an  im- 
postor. 2.  If  a  person  prophesied  in 
the  name  of  any  other  god,  whether 
his  prediction  was  accomplished  or 
not,  he  was,  at  all  events,  considered 
a  false  prophet,  and,  as  such,  capitally 
punished.  In  later  times  false  pro- 
phets abounded,  as  Moses  had  foretold. 
(Deut.  xiii.  1 — 6;  Jer.  xiv.  14 — 16; 
xxiii.  9 — 27;  1  Kings  xxii.  6;  Matt, 
vii.  15.) 

PROPHETESS.— Among  the  re- 
markable w^omen,  who  appear  tu  have 
exercised  the  gift  of  prophecy,  we  find 
Miriam  ;  (Ex.  xv.  20 ;)  beborah ; 
(Judg.  iv.  4  ;)  Hannah  ;  (1  Sam.  ii.  1 ;) 
Huldah ;  (2  Kings  xii.  14 ;)  the  wife 
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of  Isaiali ;  (Isa.  rHi.  3 ;)  Anna ;  (Luke 
ii.  86;)  and  the  fonr  daufchten  of 
Philip.    (AcU  xxi.  8,  9.)— -See  Pso- 

PHBCT. 

PROPITIATION.— The  Greek 

word  iltuterion^  rendered  "propitia- 
tion," (Rom.  iii.  25,)  and  "mercy  feat,** 
(Heb.  ix.  5,)  designates  the  covering^ 
the  nromtiatvry^  !.«.,  the  propitutiorjf 
victim,  Mnce  propitiation.  The  Greek 
word  ilasmos,  is  propcrlj  rendered 
"  propitiation.**  (I  John  ii.  2 ;  It.  10.) 
Both  the  terms  refer  to  Christ,  who  is 
represented  as  the  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  sin  of  the  world.  Some,  whQe 
admitting  the  atonemsnt,  deny  that 
there  was  any  real  intrinsic  ralne  in  it, 
abstractedly  considered,  and  resolre 
the  whole  of  its  propitiating  and  saying 
influence  into  Divine  appointment. 
The  dignity  of  the  sacrifice  gare  ralue 
to  the  blood  which  alone  atones  for 
and  covers  the  guilt  of  the  earnest 
believer.  It  removed  obstmctions  to  the 
free  exercise  of  Divine  mercy,  and  on 
the  removal  of  the  le^al  obstructions  the 
sovereign  mercy  of  God  was  displayed. 
But  the  propitiatory  effect,  i.e.,  cover- 
ing sin,  pardon,  is  produced  on  such, 
and  only  such,  as  trust  or  put  confi- 
dence in  His  atoning  blood.  The 
immutability  of  the  Most  High  is  not 
affected  by  the  propitiation  of  the 
cross.  His  moral  principles — rectitude, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  can  undergo  no 
alteration ;  for  to  admit  such  a  sup- 
position would  imply  either  an  im- 
Srovement  or  a  deterioration  in  Him. 
(oreover.  Ho  who  is  gracious  and 
merciful  wants  no  extraneous  motive 
to  induce  him  to  pity  and  relieve  onr 
miserable  world.  In  this  sense  noth- 
ing is  needed  to  render  Him  propitious. 
Hence  no  change  in  God  is  necessary 
or  desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible. 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7 ;  John  iii.  16  :  vi.  39 ; 
X.  17;  Eph.  i.  3—10  ;  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19.) 
Nor  is  His  anger  a  commotion  or  a 
mutable  passion ;  it  is  the  calm,  dig- 
nified, unchangeable,  and  eternal 
majesty  of  the  Judge — His  necessary 
love  of  righteousness  and  hatred  of 
iniquity.  Pardon,  nnder  any  consider-  I 
atioD|  brings  the  true  and  just  idea  of  I 
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a  dWm^;  b«l  thai  ehftage,  in  thte  ease^ 
is  noi  la  the  laiad  or  charactsr  of  the 
Sapreme  Bolar;  bat  ia  tlw  adadais* 
tratioa  of  Hia  goiarawaat^  aad  ia 
thoae  oatward  aeia  bj  whitSk  Aal  al- 
miaistratioaisiadieatad.  Hit  ehsagi 
is,  ia  the  order  ol  atofal  fi|^  tat 
effect  of  aa  adaqaata  eoaas.  TUt 
cause  lies  ia  the  whda  MadiatnritI 
work  of  the  Lord  Jaaaa  Ghiitc»  Wt 
most  particalariraad  aaaentiallyia  Hit 
saffenagt  aad  death ;  aad  these  kafe 
constitated  the  explatioB. 

PROSELYTE  a  ▲  mrwamr,  ss- 
J9wmer.  Ia  the  later  Jewisa  seaie^ 
this  term  designatea  a  eonyert  frosi 
Paganism  to  Jndaisni.  (MatL  sdii. 
15:  AcUii.  11;  yi.5;  adii4S.)  The 
Rabbiaa  dittingnish  two  kiads  of  pio- 
selytes;  1.  Porfeet  nroaalytes,  wko 
sabmitting  to  dremadaloo,  embiaeed 
the  Jewish  relisioa  ia  its  fail  estea^ 
and  enjoyed  all  the  righta  aad  privi- 
leges of  Jewish  dtiaeaMiip.  (Ex.  xiL 
48 ;  XX.  10 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xz.  8.  4.)  t 
Proselytes  of  the  gate,  t.e^  foreigners, 
dwelling  among  the  Jews,  who,  witboot 
being  circumcised,  conformed  tocertain 
Jewish  laws  and  customs.  Proselytes 
were  found  in  great  nnmbeR,notoBlr 
in  Judea,  but  in  all  the  principal  citiei 
of  the  empire.  (Acts  xiiL  15, 60 ;  xri. 
14 ;  xvii.  4,  17;  xviii.  7.) 

PROSEUCHA.  This  Greek  word, 
properly  translated  "prayer,"  (Loke 
vi.  12;  Matt.  xvii.  21;  Acts  xii.3; 
Kom.  XV.  80,)  is  also  applied  by  me* 
tonomy  to  a  house,  or  place  of  prvfTt 
an  oratory.  (Acts  xvi.  18,  IG.)  Tbeie 
Jewish  proseuchae  were  the  houses  of 
individuals,  or  even  some  retired  plsee 
in  the  open  air,  for  the  purposes  of 
devotion,  about  these  towns  where  they 
were  unable  to  have  a  synagogue. 
The  Apostle  also  preached  the  gospd 
in  the  proseuchae  and  synagogues. 

PBOVEKB.  A  short  moral  sen- 
tence, expressing  an  important  prifi- 
ciple  in  a  forcible  manner.  (1  Sto. 
X.  12;  Prov.  i.  1,  17;  Jer.  xiii.  28; 
Mic.  vii.  5,  6 ;  Matt.  xix.  24 ;  zsiii. 
24.)  Short  and  pithy  sentences  bare 
been  employed,  among  Oriental  na- 
tions, from  the  most  remote  aatiqait7» 
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tiicle  of  ethical  instruction, 
e  frequently  expressed  in 
imbers,  as  being  more  easily 
ed,  and  more  useful  to  the 
I  of  the  people,  than  abstruse 
!,  and  methodical  discourses. 

is  sometimes  used  as  sy- 

with  "  parable."  (John  xvi. 
Pahable. 

'2RBS,  THE  BOOK  OP.    The 

itle  of  this  book,  MeshaUm, 

similitudes,  parableSj   also 

sayings,  apothegms,  such  as 
the  ingenious  comparison  of 
[s :    which    often  pass  into 

(Prov.  i.  1,  6 ;  X.  1 ;  1  Sam. 
'his  book,  of  which  Solomon 
uted  author,  is  the  code  of 
estament  morality.  It  con- 
e  principal  parts:  The  first 
aining  chapters  i. — ix.,  con- 
commendation    of    wisdom, 

the  highest  style  of  poetry, 
mpanicd  by  those  eternal 
ich  can  never  be  uttered  too 
r  nor  with  sufficient  earnest- 
tie  second  part  containing 
*c. — xxii.  16,  contains  short, 
18  maxims,  generally  uncon- 
id  applicable  to  the  most  di- 
itions.  The  third  part,  from 
xxii.  17, — XXV.,  containing 
)mraendation  of  wisdom,  with 
!larations,  chiefly  relating  to 
and  nobles.  The  fourth  part 
nds  chapters  xxv. — xxix., 
g  a  collection  of  proverbs, 
id  arranged  by  the  learned 
IV  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah. 
part,  containing  chapters 
xxxi.,  compose  the  remainder 
>k.  The  thirtieth  chapter  is 
\o  Agur,  an  unknown  person. 

thirty-first  contains  the  in- 
given  to  king  Lemuel  by  his 
?he  last  portion  of  the  chapter 
a  description  of  a  virtuous 
n  the  original  of  which  the 
ters  of  the  verses  follow  the 
he  alphabet.  Of  the  Hebrew 
it  is  said  that  **he  spake  three 

proverbs."  (1  Kings  v.  12.) 
ards  their  collection,  it  is  not 
that  on  rarious  occasions  he 
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uttered  viva  voce  those  and  many  other 
sayings,  and  that  the  royal  notary 
entered  them  in  the  royal  annals.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  entire  book  is 
exceedingly  weighty,  particularly  on 
the  score  of  morals  and  circumspect 
and  prudential  conduct :  it  presents  the 
piety  developed  in  the  ancient  dispen- 
sation in  a  practical  and  comprehensive 
aspect ;  and  must  have  afforded  sub- 
stantial aid  to  the  prophets. 

PROVIDENCE.    The  Latin  word 
providentioy  me&nB  foresight ;  the  cor- 
responding Greek  word  pronoia,  sig- 
ni&es  forethought.    The  term  is  trans- 
lated "  provision  ;"  (Rom.  xiii.  14  Q 
and   "  providence  ;*'   (Acts  xxiv.  2 ;) 
yet  it  is  not  used  in  reference  to  the 
Divine  government  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  term  providence  is  now  used  to  sig- 
nify, in  general,  the  care  which  Ood  takes 
of  the  entire  material  and  intelligent 
creation.    Indeed,  if  we  allow  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Being  who  formed 
all  things  by  His  creative  energy,  w& 
must  necessarily  allow  that  He  had  a 
perfect  ybrew^A^  of  every  event  which 
at  any  time  takes  place  in  the  natural 
or  moral  world.    (Acts  xv.  18.)    The 
providence  of  God  is  generally  repre- 
sented, as  not  only  general,  out  par- 
ticular— referring  not  only  to  a  whole 
class  of  objects,  but  also  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  it  is  composed.    In- 
deed, a  particular  providence  is  nothing 
different,  except    in  extent,  from  a 
general  providence.    In  the  first  con- 
stitution of  things,  the  Sovereign  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  in  His  vast  plan,  took 
account  of  all  the  revolutions  of  the 
material  world,  and  all  the  movements 
of  the  capricious  wills  of  men,  and 
undoubtedly  arranged  for  every  emer- 
gency.   Everywhere,  the  phenomena 
of  the  material    universe    display  a 
wisdom  and  goodness,  the  most  stu- 
pendous and  astonishing,  which  must 
be  in  harmony  with  the  Creator*s  plan. 
And  though  natural  laws  and  causes 
have  been  perfectly  adapted  and  ad- 
justed, and  even  combined  skilfully, 
to  produce  the  phenomena ;  yet  this  is 
not  the  mere  result  of  the  active  powers 
or  forces  of  nature,  but  the  power  of 
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Qod — the  officient  eanM— bj  which  1 
effects  ue  produced  in  the  system  of 
nature.  Ever^  one  knows  that  the 
term  Law,  in  its  proper  acceptation, 
refers  to  intelligent  and  Toluntarf 
agents;  bat  lifeless  and  inert  substances 
are  incapable  of  obedience,  hence  the 
term,  when  applied  to  them,  is  des- 
criptive, not  of  a  cause  or  agent,  but 
of  a  mode  of  action,  and  can  only  mean 
the  order  or  manner  in  which  effects 
are  produced.  Whether  the  varied 
phenomena  of  material  nature  are 
regarded  as  the  effects  of  a  sinyU  act 
of  God  at  the  beginning,  or  of  His 
continued  agency ;  in  either  case  the 
doctrine  of  providence,  in  accordance 
with  His  plan,  is  sustained.  In  the 
one  case,  we  conceive  of  the  incalcul- 
able multiplicity  of  antecedents  and 
consequents,  which  we  behold  around 
us  as  so  many  distinct  chains,  all  de- 
pendant on  one  vast  link  or  chain  at- 
tached to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal ; 
in  the  other,  we  conceive  of  His  hand 
as  preserving  and  connecting  every 
link  of  every  chain  in  this  immense 
assemblage.  So  also,  the  providential 
government  of  God  over  mankind  is 
conducted  in  a  manner  suited  to  their 
rational  natures;  without  infringing 
on  their  free  agency.  His  control  over 
them  is  complete  and  unlimited,  reach- 
ing not  only  to  all  the  occurrences 
which  bcfal  them,  but. to  all  their 
emotions,  volitions,  nndActions.  The 
incidents  which  befal  fturselves  and 
others  often  seem  to  be  determined 
by  accident;  but  what  is  contingent 
or  casual  to  us,  is  not  so  to  God. 
•*  With  Uini  all  discord  is  harmony — 
all  chance  direction."  Every  circum- 
stance is  controlled  by  sovereign  power 
and  infinite  wisdom.  He  so  overrules 
the  passions  of  men,  and  conforms  the 
agencies  of  the  moral  world  to  His 
purposes,  that  the  wrath  of  man  praises 
Him.  Even  our  foes  of  more  than 
mortal  might,  who  are  striving  with 
envenomed  malignity  to  accomplish 
our  eternal  ruin,  would  infallibly  suc- 
ceed, unless  they  were  controlled  or 
restrained  by  that  Saviour  whose  hand 
iiolds  the  chain  which  circumscribes  i 
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their  moTemeafti.  However,  the 
interpontiona  of  DiTiiie  proridi 
not  what  we  call  miraculoet  inlne- 
sitioBs,  or  the  nupenaioa  or  eltenM 
of  the  laws  of  nature;  tmfeistlierpaiti 
of  His  plan  f  rom  the  ftnl  ooeititiitMn  of 
things,  and  perfectly  in  hermoey  wiA 
the  coarse  of  human  effairL  Mr.  T^f- 
lor  has  well  obserred:  **This  is  in  fact 
the  great  mirade  of  providence  thtt 
no  miracles  are  needed  to  eeeompliih 
its  purposes.  Conntiees  series  of 
events  are  travelling  on  from  remote 
quarters  towards  the  same  point;  and 
each  series  moves  in  the  beaten  trad: 
of  natural  occnrrencee ;  bnt  their  ie- 
tersecUon,  at  the  very  moment  is 
which  they  meet,  shall  serre,  perhaps 
to  give  a  new  direction  lo  the  aflsus 
of  an  empire.  The  malerieli  of  tht 
machinery  of  providenee  are  all  of 
conmion  quality;  bnl  their  combina- 
tion displays  nothing  lees  than  inftnita 
skill."  The  humble  belterer  knows 
that  there  is  not  anything,  on  the  one 
hand,  too  vast  for  the  power  of  God, 
or  too  insignificant,  on  the  other,  to 
escape  His  notice;  hence  he  knows 
that  his  concerns  are  the  object  of  Hit 
particular  care :  **  All  things  work  to- 
gether for  (rood  to  them  that  love  Qod.* 

PROVINCE.  A  subordinate  dis- 
trict of  a  kingdom,  the  government  of 
which  was  generally  administered  by 
a  governor,  under  the  satrap,  or  pro- 
consul. (Ezra  iv.  15 ;  vL  2  ;  Dan.  iiL 
12  ;  viii.  2 ;  xi.  24 ;  Est.  L  1.)  When 
Judea  was  a  province  of  the  Persisa 
empire,  Zerubbabel  and  Nehemish 
were  governors  under  the  Fersan 
satrap.  (Hagg.  i.  li;  Ezra  iL  68; 
Nch.  iv.  7 ;  Dan.  vi.  3.)  So  also,  tbi 
procurator  or  '^  governor"  of  a  Komsn 
province  was  under  the  proconsul  tSf 
"  governor"  or  "  depnty."  (Luke  iL  I; 
Acts  xiii.  7,  8;  xviii.  12.)  Any  Romsa 
citizen  had  the  right  to  appeal  from  s 
provincial  governor  to  the  emperor. 
(Acts  XXV.  11.) 

PRDNXNG-HOOE.  The  Hebrew 
word  mazmirak,  designates  thepnaaa^ 
knife  used  by  the  vine  dresser ;  whidi 
was  no  doubt  similar  to  those  employ- 
ed by  the  Egyptians.  (Ler.  xxv.  8,  i\ 
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Iwuxviii.  5.)  In  Isa.  ii.  4 ;  Joel  ir.  10; 
Mic.  iv.  3,  the  margin  reads  "scythes." 
PSALMS,  BOOK  OF.  The  He- 
brew title  of  this  book,  Tehillim^  pro- 
perly signifies  Praises;  hence  from  the 
Greek  we  have  PscUmSy  i.e.,  hymns^  or 
9o^gt  of  praise;  an  appellation  which  is 
•trictly  applicable  to  a  part  only  of  the 
Psalins,  asmany  of  them  are  elegies  and 
prajers.  The  Psalms  are  lyric  composi- 
tions in  the  proper  sense,  for  with  the 
Hebrews  song  and  music  were  con- 
nected ;  and  the  book  may  with  much 
propriety  be  called  the  Hebrew  Antho- 
"9ili  as  it  is  a  collection  of  the  inspired 
P^try  of  the  nation,  containing  the 
podictions  of  different  authors  belong- 
Mgto  different  periods.  They  form  the 
WTotional  literature  of  the  Hebrews, 
^P^ading  through  some  centuries,  and 
J^  Connected  with  widely  varied  stages 
"i  the  history  of  the  people.  The 
^fistian  church  received  the  Psalter 
"^01  the  Jews,  not  only  as  a  consti- 
^ent  portion  of  holy  Scripture,  but 
Jjjo  as  the  hymn-book  which  the  Jew- 
^  church  had  regularly  used  in  the 
*einple  worship.  Hence  many  of  these 
J'icient  hymns  were  consecrated  to  a  re- 
gions use  by  the  early  Christians.  The 
J^tcntsand  characterof  the  Psalms  are 
«i^ided,  byDeWette,  into^iz  classes. 
L  Hymns  in  praise  of  Jehovah,  from 
▼trions  motives  and  views,  e.y.,  as  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  and  Lord  of 
ill;  (Ps.  viii.  xix.  Ixv.  xciii.  civ.  cxlv. 
czlvii. ;)  as  the  Protector  and  Helper 

of  Israel ;  (Ps.  xx.  xxix.  xxxiii.  xlvi. 

^drii.  xlviii.  Ixvi.   Ixvii.  Ixxv.  Ixxvi. 

czxxT.  cxxxvi. ;)  or  as  the  Helper  of 

indiriduals,  with  thanksgiving  for  de- 

lirerance ;  (Ps.  xviii.  xxx.  xxxiv.  xl. 

exzxviii. ;)  while  others  refer  to  the 

more  special  attributes  of  Jehovah.  (Ps. 

zc.  cxxxix.) 

II.  Temple  Hymnsj  sung  in  the  temple 

service.    (Ps.  xv.  xxiv.  Ixviii.  Ixxxi. 

Ixxxvil.  cxxxii.  cxxxiv.  cxxxv.)     So 

t^MO  pilgrim  songs. — See  Degrees. 
nL    Religious  and  moral  Psalms  of 

a  general  character;  (Ps.  xxiii.  xlii. 

zHii.    Ixii.    xci.    cxxi.  cxxv.  cxxvii. 

exxTui.j)  longing  for  the  sanctuary; 

(Ti.  xliL  xliii.;)  and  prayers  for  the 
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forgiveness  of  sin.  (Ps.  IL)  So  also,  di- 
dactic songs  relating  to  religion.  (Ps.  L 
XV.  xxxii.  xxxiv.  1  cxxviii.  cxxxiii.) 

IV.  Elegiac  Psalms^  containing^ 
complaints  under  affliction,  etc.  This 
class  has  several  subdivisions ;  1.  The 
complaints  of  particular  individuals. 
(Ps.  vii.  xvii.  xxii.  li.  lii.  Iv.  Ivi.  cix.) 
2.  National  lamentations.  (Ps.  xliv. 
Ixxiv.  Ixxix.  Ixxx.  cxxxvii.)  Some 
are  both  individual  and  national  lamen- 
tations. (Ps.  Ixix.  Ixxvii.  cii.)  8^ 
General  Psalms  of  confplaint.  (Ps.  z. 
xii.  xiv.  xxxvi.)  Didactic  Psalms, 
respecting  the  goodness  of  God,  etc 
(Ps.  xxxvii.  xlix  Ixiii.  Ixxiii.^ 

V.  Psalms  relating  to  the  king,  patri- 
otic hymns,  etc.  (Ps.  xx.  xxi.  xlv.cx.) 

VI.  National  Psalms,  containing 
allusions  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  of  their  relation  to  Jehovah.  (Ps. 
Ixxvii i.  cv.  cvi.  cxiv.) 

The  Messianic  Psalms  ought  to  con- 
stitute a  separate  class.  (Ps.  ii.  xvi* 
xxii.  xl.  Ixxii.  ex.)  Many  of  the  pro- 
phetic Psalms  are  distributed  among 
the  other  classes.  All  the  Psalms, 
with  the  exception  of  thirty-four,  have 
titles  or  superscriptions,  which  desig- 
nate either  their  supposed  authors,  or 
the  music  to  be  employed,  or  the  his- 
torical occasion,  or  some  special  use 
of  the  Psalm.  In  the  Hebrew  they 
are  united  with  the  Psalms,'and  gene- 
rally form  the  first  verse.  Many  of 
them  are  evidently  from  the  hands  of 
redactors,  and  are  of  later  date;  for 
this  reason  bur  English  translators 
have  very  properly  separated  them 
from  the  Psalms,  and  given  them 
merely  as  superscriptions.  Those 
without  superscriptions  are  generally 
called  anonymous  Psalms.  Seventy- three 
Psalms  are  ascribed  to  David  in  the 
Hebrew ;  to  these  the  Septnagint  adds 
eleven  more.  Some  of  these  may  hare 
been  written  by  Hezekiah,  by  Josiah, 
by  Zernbbabel,  or  other  descendants 
of  David,  and  thus  bear  his  super- 
scription. To  Moses  is  assigned  Ps. 
xc.  Twelve  are  ascribed  to  Asaph ; 
two  to  Solomon  ;  one  to  Heman ;  and 
one  to  Ethan.  Eleven  Psalms  are  as- 
signed to  the  sonsof  Korah ;  but  many 
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•choUrt  imagine  thej  were  onlj  com- 
mitted to  the  Korahites  for  the  purpose 
of  being  set  to  mnBic.  Many  of  the 
anoQTmonB  Psalms  were  written  later 
than  the  time  of  DaTid,  probably  by 
picas  persecuted  prophets,  and  others 
in  the  time  of  the  kings ;  some  were 
composed  at  the  period  of  the  Exile, 
or  even  later,  containing  recollections 
of  the  Exile;  (Ps.  xlir.  11.  Ix.  Ixxir. 
Ixxvi.  Ixxix.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxv.  cvi.  cviL 
cxix.  cxxri.  cxxix.  cxxxvii.  cxlvii;) 
but  none  so  late  as  the  period  of  the 
Maccabees. 

The  book  of  Psalms  would  seem  to 
have  comprised  Jive  divisions,  each 
closing  with  a  doxologj. 

Book  I.  comprises  Psalms  i — xU. 

«   II.        "         xlii— Ixxu. 

« in.        *•         Ixxui— Ixxxix. 

«  IV.        ««  xc— cvi. 

«*  V.        «  cvii— cl. 

As  to  the  arrangement,  perhaps  it  may 
be  best  explained  by  the  hvpothesis  of 
a  gradual  origin  of  each  book  or 
division,  from  the  time  of  David,  B.C. 
1050,  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  b.o.  456 — 
when,  most  likely,  the  several  books 
were  arranged  and  published  in  one 
volume.  It  is  quite  manifest,  that  in 
general  the  Psalms  of  David's  time 
were  collected  first ;  and  so  in  succes- 
sion, as  Psalms  worthy  of  introduction 
were  composed.  Now  and  then  some 
more  ancient  compositions  make  their 
appearance  in  the  later  books,  which 
had  been  overlooked  in  the  former 
compilations ;  and  occasionally  later 
Psalms  find  a  place  in  the  first  book. 
The  character  and  value  of  the  Psalms, 
so  far  as  they  contain  the  expressions 
of  religious  and  moral  affections,  are, 
perhaps,  higher  than  those  of  any  other 
book  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
exhibit  the  sublimcst  conceptions  of 
God,  as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and 
Governor  of  the  universe — to  say  no- 
thing  of  the  prophetical  character  of 
many  of  them,  and  their  relation  to 
the  Messiah,  and  the  great  plan  of 
human  redemption.  They  present  us, 
too,  with  the  most  perfect  models  of 
child-like  resignation  and  devotcdness, 
of  unwavering  faith,  and  confidence  in 
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God.       Svoy   Tuietj   of  xeligioiis 


emotion  tad  "experience  ia  ezpre«ed 
with  nnmiftakeeUe  exectncii  In  this 


▼enenMe  treararn-boiue  of  demlioiL 
In  Inter  tanca  the  Seripftnrei  were 
divided  into  three  distineUTe  portions, 
**the  Law,  tlte  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms."  (Lnke  zzIt.  440  ^^  ^ 
imnrecatory  Psalms — See  Cumsi. 

PSALTERT.— See  Hasp. 

PTOLEMAIS— See  AocHo. 

PUA  —See  Phuyah. 

PUAHsaKwO,  or  ap&MfidL  l.Ooe 
of  the  Hebrew  midwiTea  residing  in 
Egypt.  (Ex.  i  15.)  S.  A  descendant  of 
Is8acharXJndg.x.iO  d. — SeePHurin. 

PUBASTUM.— See  Pi-besbxb. 

PUBLICAN.  The  Greek  word 
teloneSf  rendered  "  piddicnn,"  desig- 
nates a  farmer  of  tke  taxes  or  auiomt. 
The  public  rerennea  of  the  Bomaes 
were  usnally  farmed  ont  by  men  of 
inflnence.  The  purchaser  paid  to  the 
government  a  certain  anm  for  the 
privilege  of  collecting  the  taxes  and 
customs  of  a  district.  Zacchseus  is 
called  "the  chief  man  among  the  pub- 
licans,*' equivalent  to  our  Commission- 
er of  the  Customs.  (Luke  xix.  2.)  The 
chief  collector  also  employed  agents  as 
under  collectors,  who  were  excessively 
odious,  because  they  frequently  extort- 
ed more  than  the  leffal  *  tribute. 
Matthew  was  a  deputy-publican.  (Matt. 
X.  3 ;  Luke  v.  27.)  The  publicans  of 
the  lower  orders  were  looked  upon  ss 
so  many  thieves  and  pickpockets. 
Some  of  the  Jews,  as  the  Galileans, 
or  Hcrodians,  especially,  submitted 
with  the  greatest  impatience  to  pay 
tribute  to  foreigners — ^tho  Romans— 
and  thought  it  even  unlawful.  Those 
of  their  own  nation,  who  undertook 
the  office  of  publican,  they  looked 
upon  as  heathen.  (Matt.  v.  46;  ix. 
10;  Luke  iii.  12;  v.  29;  rii.  29,  34; 
xriii.  10—13 ;  Mark  u.  15,  16.) 

PUBLIUS=cowiiiKm.  Thegoremtf 
of  Melita  at  the  time  of  Paul's  ship- 
wreck. An  ancient  inscription  found 
at  Malta,  designates  the  governor  by 
the  same  title— ** first"  or  "chief"— 
which  Luke  gives  to  Pnblius.  (Acts 
xxviii.  1 — 8.) 


FV7.  =  h!ghe,l,  hence  Iwd,  king? 
I.  A  king  of  Assjria.  Ue  is  Itie  first 
nieniioned  A&Bjrian  monarch  who 
came  inio  callisioa  with  the  iBraeliteB. 
He  inraded  Judea  in  tbe  reign  of 
Menatiem,  about  B.C.  TTO,  and  mulcted 
the  Israelitish  king  in  a  heavj  tribute, 
and  left  him  the  vaasal  of  Asavria. 
(2  Kingn  x,v.  19 ;  1  Chron  v.  26.)'  In 
an  inaciiption  on  one  of  the  Asajrian 
bu-rcliefa,  the  name  of  Mcnuhcni  is 
mentioned  as  paying  tribute  to  Ibis 
Asajrian  king.  Pul  ia  lapposed  to  be 
the  Fhalukha,  or  perhaps  Iva-taik, 
of  the  moDnmeDta,  and  the  Belocbng 
of  the  Greeks,  From  an  inscription 
on  a  statue  oF  Nebo,  found  in  the 
TQins  of  Nimrad,  it  appears  that  bis 
lad  J,  the  queen,  waa  called  Sammura- 
mit,  whoia  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  supposes 
to  be  the  celebrated  Semiramis  of 
aniiqaity.  The  same  distingulsbed 
acholar  supposes  that,  after  the  ifealh 
«r  expulsion  of  Pul,  and  the  establiah- 
meat  of  a  new  iyniatj  at  Nineveh, 
Semiramis  descended  upon  Babylon, 

and  there  erecied  many  public  works, 
andinstitntedlhi;^raDf  Nabonassar  in 
B.C.  747.  Among  the  rains  of  the  north- 
vest  palace  at  Kimnid,  Mr.  Layaid 
«xhamed  six  elaboraletf-executed 
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slabs,  reprcaenling  tbekingamonglits 
atleodttoia.  All  the  figures  atesnmih 
tuonsly  attired.  We  give  a  copy  ol 
the  figure  of  the  king,  whom  we  sup- 
pose to  be  the  Pul  of  the  Scriptures. 
2.  A  people  and  region,  probably  on 
the  Goaat  of  Africa.    (laa.  Ixvi.  19.) 

PULPIT.  The  Hebrew  word  mij- 
dol,  rendered  "  pulpit,"  (Neb.  riii.  i,) 
signifies  a  lowtr;  also  an  (heated  tiage, 
whence  Ezra  read  the  law  unto  the 
people.     (Seh.  viii.  i  ;  U.  *.) 

PULSE.  A  general  term,  applied 
to  those  grain)  or  tttds  which  grow  in 
pods,  as  beans,  peas,  vetches,  etc  (2 
Sam.  xvii.  S8.)  The  term  is  used  for 
seed-htrba,  i.e.,  vegetable  food,  as  op- 
posed lo  the  more  delicate  kinds  of 
lood.    fDan.  i.  12—16.) 

PUNISHMENT.  The  penalty  im- 
posed on  the  violator  of  lav.  (Gen. 
iv.  13  !  Lev.  xxvi.  43 ;  Heb.  x.  28,  29.) 
The  different  sorts  of  capital  punish- 
ment alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  are: 
1.  Stoning.  (Dent.  xiil.  10.)  2,  Hang- 
ing alive ;  (2  Sam.  xxi.  0 ;)  hanging 
or  bnrning  the  body  was  a  poathamous 
insult.  (Gen.  xl.  19  ;  Josh.  viii.  29.) 
8.  Decapitation,  or  staving  with  the 
sword.  (2  Sam.  iv.  T  ;  Malt.  xiv.  10.) 
4.  Precipitation,  or  throwing  from  a 
rock.  (2Chron.xxr.  12.)  5. Drowning. 
(Malt,  xviii.  6.)  6.  Catting,  or  eawing 
asunder.  (Dan.  ii.  G  ;  Ueb.  xi.  37.) 
7.  Burning  alive.  (Jer.  xxix.  22.)  8. 
Beaten,  or  drnmmed  to  death — "tor- 
tured." (Heb.  xi.  35.)  0.  Bruising, 
or  pounding  to  death.  (Prov.  xxvii. 
22.)  10.  Exposing  to  wild  beasts. 
(Dan.  vi.  10;  1  Cor.  xv.  32.)  11. 
Crucifixion.  (Matt,  xxvii.  35.)  Other 
punishments  were  1.  Scourging  with 
a  rod  or  whip.  (Deut.  xxv.  3.)  2. 
Cutting  or  plucking  off  the  hair.  (Isa. 
1.  G ;  Neb.  xiii.  25.)  3.  Blinding.  (2 
Kings  s\v.  7.)  4.  Baniahmcnt.  (Rev 
i.  9.)  5.  Imprisonment.  (2  Chron. 
xvi.  10.)  G.  Ketalialion  waa  acknow- 
ledged in  its  fullest  extent ;  (Ex.  xxi, 
23—25  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  19—23 ;)  and 
restitution  or  compensation  was  strictly 
enjoined  in  tbe  Mosaic  institutes.  (Ex. 
XXI.  1—36;  xxii.  1— 17.)  AmoDgthe 
,  ecclesiastical  puaisbnients  waa  excom- 
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manicfttion,  wherein  the  offender  m» 
looked  upon  as  a  heathen.  (John  ix. 
22,  84.)  Generally,  ordinary  tmnt- 
greasious  were  atoned  for  by  ipecified 
offering. — See  OpFERmcs. 

PUNISHMENT,    EvERLASTixo.— 
As  human  government,  in  relation  to 
offenders,  is  simply  a  rule  of  terror, 
its  aim  in  retribution  is  not  reforma- 
tion, inasmuch  as  its  one  object  it  to 
deter  from  offence  by  punishinfi;  for  of- 
fences.   A  criminal  may  be  reformed, 
but  his  reformation  must  be  the  result 
of  moral  influences  rather  than  the 
penal  awards  of  law.    It  belongs  not 
to  the  functions  of  the  magistrate — 
whose  sole  vocation  is,  for  the  weal  of 
society,  to  wield  the  **  terror  "  against 
the  o'il-docr — to  concern  himself  with 
the    reformation    of   criminals,    any 
further  than  the  penalties  of  the  law 
may  tend  to  reform  them.    When  the 
penalty   is    capital,  the   reformatory 
principal  is,   of  course,  utterly  pre- 
cluded ;    and   when  not  capital,   the 
principle  is  the  same.    And  though 
the  foremost  feature  in  retribution  be 
the  punishment  of  the  delinquent,  yet 
the  basis  of  that  feature  is  rather  an 
awakened  feeling  in  favour  of  those 
who  have  suffered  from  his  hand,  than 
a  feeling  of  hate  aroused  against  the 
transgressor.     So  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment, in  its  rchition  to  men — though 
its  great  aim  in  the  dispensation  of 
grace  and  mercy  is  to  reform  and  save 
them — has   its  dispensation    of    pure 
law,  when  it  will  by  no  means  clear 
the  guilty.     Often  in  this  world  the 
stroke  comes  upon  the  guilty,  not  to  re- 
form, but  clearlv  to  de^trov,  that  others 
may  be  warned  against  transgression. 
But,  as  in  the  present  life,  retributive 
punishment    is    imperfect,   hereafter, 
such  as  have  finally  resisted  all  re 
formatory  tendencies    will    be    dealt 
with  on  grounds  embracing  nothing 
reformatory.    And  this  nrrangenient 
in   the    government  of  Ilim  who  is 
"Judge  of  all   the    earth,"   resolves 
itself,  not  so  much  into  the  hate  of  one 
man,  as  in  the  love  of  many.    Indeed, 
It  is  not  improbable  that  future  punish- 
ment may  follow  an  impious  life  in  the 
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way  of  natural  coueqaeiicek  in  aeeord« 
ance  with  the  aitaMiahcd  lawa  o{  the 
Dirine  gOTeniment»  joat  aa  povei^i 
■ickaeu,  infamy,  en-  nntioBelf  death 
may  attend  a  earaer  of  wiekedneii  ia 
the  present  life.    And  who  shall  say 
that  the  domains  of  thelnfinite  ean  hait 
no  place  for  the  infliction  of  penalty 
on  the  guilty,  pnrdr  for  the  sake  of 
the  not  gniltr?    liie  maffnitnds  of 
that  misery  which  the  flnaUy  impeni- 
tent entail  upon  themselTes,  and  wfaieh 
awaits  a  raised  body  and  a  phynail 
restoration    in   the    fntnre   place  of 
punishment,  is  freqnentlT  described  at 
the  action  of  elemental    fire— ''hell 
fire,"  "  the  lake  of  fire."    The  sinner 
is  "  cast  into  it :"  be  is  **  tormented  ia 
it  for  ever."    Some  of  t^se  expres- 
sions, so  dreadfully  recurrent^  may  be 
figurative,  because  the  naked  really  of 
the  retribution  cannot  be  set  before 
our  mind.     But   future   retribution 
is  not   confine^   to  inflictions  from 
without,  and  the  painful  fellowship 
of  wicked  spirits.    The  Dirine  wrath 
afHicts  their  souls,  in  that  deep  and 
unabating  remorse — "the  worm  that 
shall  not  die'* — as  well  as  in  "  the  fire 
which  shall  not  be  quenched.**    In  the 
present  life,  as  the  result  of  folly  or 
transgression,    the    retrospective,  re- 
tributive power  of  conscience  is  occa- 
sionally seen,  felt,  and  known,  in  that 
awful   remorse    which    compels    the 
sinner  to  say,  *'  My  sin  is  ever  before 
me."    And  in  the  future  life,  when 
the  mind  will  bo  imbued  with  finer 
feelings,    the    power    of    conscience 
will  be  no  less,  as  memory,  that  trea- 
cherous friend  but  faithful  monitof; 
recalls,  unbidden  and  unchanged,  the 
existence  of  the  follies  of  the  past,  to 
claim    their    condemnation    from   a 
sterner  sense  of  justice,  and  punish 
by  their   recollection.       The  finally 
impenitent  will  be  ^*  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  pre- 
sence oi  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory 
of  Uis  power."    If  the  righteous  wiil 
be  elevated,  with  "  bodies  fashioned 
like  unto  His  glorious  body,"  and  on 
the  plains  of  light  be  permitted  to  see 
God,  and  to  gase  upon  the  ever  nn- 
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oldin^  gioTj  of  His  power,  it  is  not 
jDpi'<>t>able,  that  those  who  have  to 
the  ^9JBi  rejected   every  overture  of 
mercy   and  of  grace,  will  be  doomed 
not  only  to  the  destruction  of  the  very 
appearance  of  humanity,  but  to  sink  in 
the  lowest  depth  of  misery  and  woe — 
everVsisting  exile  from  "His  presence," 
and  from  every  existing  object  that 
yields  evidence  of  the  glory  of  His 
poller — whence  the  mind  will  prey  on 
the  recollections,  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  scenes  of  departed  folly,  in  black- 
Mis  and  darkness  for  ever.    (Matt. 
ariU.  40—50 ;  xxv.  32—46 ;  Mark  ix. 
^8;  Luke.  xiii.  28;  xvi.  22—25; 
Bom.  i.  5—9  ;  2  Cor,  v.  10 ;  2  Thess.  i. 
^•)^See  £v£RLASTn7a. 
PUNITES.— See  Phuvah. 
^^VSO'S  =  darkness,  obscurity.      A 
^^of  Edom,  not  far  from  Mount  Hor, 
*nd  a  station  of  the  Hebrews.    (Num. 
jxxiii.   42,    43.)     It  is    also  called 
.  Pinon."    (Gen.  xxxvi.  41 ;  1  Chron. 
^  S2.)    It  has  been  regarded  as  the 
*^t  with  PhenOy  which  contained  the 
^per  mines,  where  at  that  period 
^Sypiian  criminals  were  sent  to  labour 
l^idmany  hardships;  it  was  situated 
**tween  Petra  and  Zoar. 
PUK. — See  Purim. 
PURIFICATION.  A  ceremony  for 
^  purpose  of  cleansing  from  legal 
^parities,  or  defilements ;  (Num.  xix. 
9;)  mostly  performed  by  ablution  or 
i^rsion  with  water,  sometimes  with 
Mood,  and  with  oil.    (Heb.  ix.  21,  22: 
JSx.  XXX.  2t>— 29;  Lev.  viii.  10,  11.) 
Occasionally  fire  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purging  or  purifying.    (Isa.  i. 
f5;x.  26;  SSech.  xiii.  9;  Mai.  iii.  3.) 
By  pnritications  the  spreading  of  con- 
ttfEions  diseases  would  be  effectually 
prerented,  which,  in  hot  climates,  are 
peeoliarly  rapid  and  fatal.    (Ex.  xix. 
10 — 16;  xxiv.  5—8;    xxx.  26—28; 
NuiD.  xix.  20 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  5 :  Lev 
ziL  1 — 15 ;  xiii.  1 — 59  ;  xiv.  1,  57  ;  xv. 
1 — S3;  Dent.  xiv.  8.)     The  Mosaic 
|»iirification8were  typical  of  the  pardon 
and  saoctification  of  believers,   (lleb. 
Is.  ld«  14  ;  Tit.  ii.  14.)— See  Heifer. 
rURIM=/o/s.    A  festival  celebra- 
ted by  the  Jews  on  the  fourteenth  and 
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fifteenth  days  of  the  month  Adar,  in 
memory  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
cruel  designs  of  Ham  an.  (Est.  ix.  24 
—32 ;  iii.  70 

PURPLE.  The  Hebrew  word  ar«y- 
gaman,  rendered  '*  purple,"  (Ex.  xxv. 
4  ;  xxvi.  1,  81,  36 ;  xxvii.  16  ;  Num.  iv. 
13  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  16  ;  Prov.  xxxi.  22 ; 
Jer.  X.  9,)  appears  to  designate  the 
whole  class  of  dyes  of  a  deep  red  col- 
our, specially  purple^  reddish  purple. 
The  Egyptians  used  the  carthamus  or 
safflower  for  red;  and  from  them  the 
Hebrews  acquired  the  art  of  dyeing  the 
curtains  for  the  tabernacle,  and  also 
the  sacred  vestments.  Some  under- 
stand the  areggaman  to  designate  the 
celebrated  purple  dye,  obtained  from 
the  juice  of  the  purpura,  or  murex,  a 
species  of  univalve  shell-animal,  found 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  purple  dye,  which  was  remarkable 
for  its  permanence,  is  said  to  havo 
been  invented  by  a  Tyrian,  about  b.c. 
1500.  It  became  the  badge  of  Iroyalty  ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  pound  of 
wool  dyed  with  it,  cost  at  Rome,  a  sum 
nearly  equal  to  thirty  pounds  sterling. 
The  Greek  word  porphura  is  generally 
understood  to  designate  a  garment  of 
the  same  costly  dye;  (Mark  xv.  17, 20 ; 
Luke  xvi.  19  ;  John  xix.  2 ;  Rev.  xvii. 
4;)  though  occasionally  the  Greek 
word  kokkinos^  i.e.,  coccus-dyed,  scarlet^ 
or  rather  crimson^  seems  to  be  nearly 
synonymous,  just  as  in  English  purple- 
red  and  crimson  are  often  interchang- 
ed. (Matt,  xxvii.  28.)  The  murex 
trunculus  which  yielded  the  celebrated 
Tyrian  purple,  is  still  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tyre.  Mr.  Wilde, 
when  examining  the  remains  of  an- 
cient floors  and  foundations  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  former  island  of 
Tyre,  found  a  number  of  round  holes 
cut  in  the  solid  sandstone  rock,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  an  ordinary 
metal  pot  to  that  of  a  great  boiler. 
Many  of  these  reservoirs  were  filled 
with  a  breccia  of  shells,  which  showed 
that  these  apertures  were  the  vats  or 
mortars  in  which  the  shells  were 
pounded,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
from  them  the  juice  which  the  animal 
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eonUlMd.  Pliny  >ay».  "when  the 
Tyruna  licht  apoij  ii!<v  <z'eM  purplea, 
thej  uka  tb'-'  flih  ivr  <il  the  ■hell*  tu 
get  the  hlood;bQl  rl..'  Liier  iKer  preu 
ami  grind  in  eerlai.    -.i    ■•.  aii'I  iti  (tmh- 

them."  Thy»lir«  uru)  sUo  a  ro-.ed  place 
fciT  dTcinii  pnrple.  (Acti  xtU  11-)— 
See  RcARLki. 

PURSE.  =  3f«  Girdle. 

PUr.— SePaui. 

FUTEOLI=tAc  •»/;*  or  bnii,.  A 
maritima  (own  ol  Ciunpkiiii,  in  luly. 
■bonteijcht  mile*  north- wMt  of  Naplei. 
Itwu  litnated  on  ihs  nnnh^eitstetn 
■n lie  of  the  bs J  of  Ndplt-a.  aDCirnllT 
cailod  the  Pkltotin  Otilf.  U  ■»  now 
called  Potzttoli.  On  ari^i-unt  of  ili 
II  hut  aprini^tand  hnlhti,  it  wu 
-■■-I    place   uf  resort   tor    the 
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PTGARG.  Tin.  immu  ..(  «  tpcrirt 
of  eBKle.  But  tbu  lUbruw  word  i/i'- 
•AqR.  iraniUted  "pytinrK."  in  tho  mar- 
pn  bittm,  i)  prhbalil}'  the  name  of  a 
tpeciei  of  ouf  Ut,  or  mouatain  Roat. 
(bent.  xiv.  B.) 

PYTHON.  Thi«  word,  in  Grock 
tnjiholof^,  is  (he  osme  of  ■  lorpcnt 
ilain  bj  Apollo,  then  iransferrod  to 
Apollo  himaelf;  in  later  iiincs  u<«d 
for  dittinrrM.  toolhfii/tri.  held  to  be  iii- 
■pired  of  the  Pyiiiian  Apollo.  The 
Pj/ihoiiti,  like  tlif  uti.(/i  =  "  familiar 
■pinit,"  among  lhi>  idoinirousHebrewa 

that  poaaeiied  them  wu  supposed  to 
■peak  froiD  their  bellica  without  an^ 
motion  of  the  Mpt.  (Lev.  xix.SI  ;  1 
Sam.  xxviii.  3,7.  8.0.)  Thodariiiel  at 
Philippi  ia  said  lo  ha*o  bean  "  poiae*- 
(Cd  with  a  ipirtc  of  divination  {"  raaf' 
gin,  "a  ipirit  o(  Python,"  i  e.,  of  a 
diviner,  a  loolhmgiiuj  drmon.  (Aslt 
xvi.  16.)-S«e  Dtvi-iAiios. 


QUAIL.  The  IlEbrew  word  tehe, 
like  the  Arabic  sr/u'n.  deiiotea  ihe 
"qatui" — CotHniir  dacti/Hiionaiit,  a  bird 
belungingioaintKlirisiunuf  the  grouse 


QUI 

tamilj.  It  ia  tomewhat  amaller  Uun 
the  partridre.  and  difl«r«  from  it  in  tb« 
abtonoe  of  the  red  naked  cie-bnn) 
mid  of  »p«r«  on  ihe  \ta».  The  coo- 
mun  ii^ail  i«  foond  thmntboiic  Ibe 
nholu  of  aouthFrn  and  tompcraie  Ea- 
ropB  and  wcitcTn  Asia,  bat  ii  er«it- 
where  tniKlalDrv.  The  flitchu  of  qoaik 
which  were  providentinlly  brou^bi  kj 
B  wind  from  the  Ka.  oo  two  occanacjs 
in  the  aprlng  of  the  jear,  in  order  u 
aupply  iho  marrauriniE  Hebrewi  with 
meat  in  the  dcacn,  were  evidentlr  m 
iheir  annniU  mi|;rraiioa  northwanit 
from  Afrleaandaoutherii  Arabia.  (E<. 
xvl.  13  :  Num.  xi.  m.  33  i  Vi.  er  m 

QIMUIUES.  The  Hebrew  wmi 
I'miliiu.  rendered  **  qonrriet,"  fientliii 
iHrnyrj.  perbap«  A«ir«  sloatt.  Ii  it  (sp- 
po*i-d  lo  have  been  the  niuDeof  a  plir* 
not  far  [mm  '•il|ral.  (Jail^.  iii  19.  Si) 

QUARTnS  =  /bm*A.  A  Chikriia 
re>iiifnt  at  Ooririib.  (Itoni.  xvL  2S.) 

QUATERXIUN.  AdecachmenlDl 
^biir  aoldiera,  the  luual  Dtuubei  ol  a 
Kriman  (liRht-Euard,  vhieh  was  relier- 
ed  everj  three  hoan  bj  tonr  oiben. 
(Acu  xi;.  4,  S.) 

QUt-EN.  Thongh  the  Hcbwr 
kinics  pracliied  polj'gamir,  Ibere  wu 
alwaji  one  chief  wife  at  the  hea^l  uf 
the  harem,  under  the  name  of  gflimli 
^mitlrnf,  ladf.  The  term  is  apphed 
li.  TuhpenoH.  die  wife  of  Pbaraoli ;  (I 
Kiiiice  xi.  19;)  and  (o  Jeacbel.  tlw 
wile  of  Ahaii ;  (3  Kings  x.  13  0  »■<) 
to  the  kiiiu'a  mother.  (1  King*  xr. 
13  ;  2  Chron.  xv.  Ili.)  Indued,  throuRli- 
nut  the  Eut,  the  kinffa  moilici  bu 
alwaja  approacbed  the  nearest  ia 
stale  to  that  of  •  Enropcaa  qneen. 
(1  Kines  1.  SB;  ii.  18;  xv.  IZ:  3 
Kinei  U.  7  —  87;  x.  13.)  Tm 
Hebrew  word  (A^uJ  al«o  deiipiitu 
ihc  kinfi'n  ponsoi't,  the  "  queen  :"  (l**. 
xiv.  Q;  Xeh.  ii.  6;)  also  the  kinRS 
wives,  as  diatingaiabed  from  bis  (.an- 
cuhines.  (Dan.  t.  2,  .1,  33.)  tw  nlw 
ilio  word  miilknh  ii  used  for  "qoecn," 
it.,  the  wife  of  ihe  Peniao  ti.ii; 
(Est.  i.  9-18  i  vu.  1—8  ;)  also  for  (be 
wives  nl  Sulumon.  in  uppoiiiion  to 
hi«  concnhinos.  (Sul.  Song  *i.  S.  9.) 
The  same  term  ia  lued  of  the  qneeuoi 
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I  qneen  reigning  in  her  own 
1  Kinj?s  X.  1—4 ;  x.  13.) 
EN    OF    HEAVEN.— See 
rrn. 

KSAXDS.  The  Greek  word 
mdered  **  qaicksands,**  desig* 
tandbankj  or  shotilf  dangerous 
ition.  (Acta  xxvii.  17.)  Two 
IS  sandbanks  on  the  northern 

Africa  were  well  known  to 

nt  mariners ;  one  called  Syrtes 

>etween  Cyrene  and  Leptis; 

3ther  Syrtes  Minor,  farther  to 

The  Syrtes  Major  was  the 

alarm  to  the  mariners  of  the 
(hich  Paul  had  embarked^— 
rTA. 
KR.  A  case  for  arrows.   (Isa. 

Jer.  V.  16.)  The  Assyrians 
ecorated  their  quivers  with 
designs.  "Quiver"  is  also 
ratively  for  hoiue,  and  arrows 
tn.    (Fs.  cxxvii.  5.) 

R 

I  AH  =::  thundery  or  trembling. 
ipposed  to  have  been  settled 
lescendnnts  of  Raamah.  the 
'ush.  (1  Chron.  i.  9;  Ezek. 
I.)  The  Septuaginty  in  Gen. 
ntifies  this  city  with  RegmOf 
.rabian  shore  of  the  Persian 

[lAH  =  thunder  of  Jehovah. 
>  returned  from  the  exile. 
.  7.)^See  Reel Ai AH. 
[SES=^a  or  the  sun  approves. 
Egypt,  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
s  Hebrews  built  and  fortified 
Loh.  The  name  is  sometimes 
''Rameses,'*  and  appears  to 
n  derived  from  that  of  one  of 
s.  But  as  the  name,  in  this 
«s  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  Pharaoh  until  consider- 
lequcnt  to  the  time  of  Moses, 
re  supposed  that  the  exodus 
abrews  occurred  many  years 
n  the  period  usually  assigned 
event.  Wc  are  inclined  to 
It  the  city  was  built  for  the 
:  monarch,  Amos,  or  Amosis, 
61f 
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the  first  oppressor  of  the  Hebrews; 
and  was  named  after  him,  with  Ai= 
sun,  prefixed,  as  it  was  probably  de- 
dicated to  that  luminary.  A  similar 
compound  to  Rameses  occurs  in  the 
Egyptian  name  Thothmosis  =  Thoih 
approves,  and  with  metes  or  mosis  ia 
the  same  hieroglyphs.  (Qen.  xlvii.  11 ; 
Ex.  i.  11.)  In  later  times,  several  of 
the  Egyptian  monarchs  bore  the  name 
Ramessu,  Ramos,  or  Rameses.  The 
hieroglyphs  of  the  first  Pharaoh  of  this 
name  read— 


nTv)! 


The  region  or  ^'land  of  Goshen"  is 
also  designated  ''the  land  of  Rameses," 
that  is,  ^  the  land  whose  chief  city  is 
Rameses."  (Ex.  xii.  87 ;  Num.  xxxiiL 
3, 5.)  The  translators  of  the  Septuagint 
have  justly  identified  the  BeriopoUa= 
city  of  heroes,  Of  their  time  with  the 
ancient  Rameses.  (Gen  xlvl.  28,  29.) 
This  ancient  city  was  situated  between 
the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Bitter  Lakes  to  the  north-west  of  these 
lakes,  at  a  place  in  the  valley  now 
called  Abu  Keisheid^  where  there  is  an 
extensive  heap  of  ruins,  and  a  grea& 
granite  block,  upon  which,  in  relievo, 
are  hewn  out  three  figure^  represent- 
ing the  deities  Ra  and  Turn,  with 
Rameses  XL,  between  them. 

RABBAH  =  <7reaf  city,  metropolis^ 
I.  The  capital  of  the  Ammonites ; 
(Josh.  xiii.  25;)  also  called  "^Rabbath." 
(Dent.  iii.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxi.  20.)  This 
city  was  captured  by  David ;  (2  Sam. 
xi.  1—17;  xii.  26;  1  Chron.  xx.  I— 8;) 
and  incladed  in  the  tribe  of  Gad. 
During  the  Assyrian  captivity,  the 
Ammonites  recovered  Rabbah.  (Jer. 
xlix.  1 — 6 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  1 — 7 ;  Am.  i. 
14.)  It  was  subsequently  subject  to 
Egypt,  and  called  Philadelphia,  from 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  It  was  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Decapolis.  The  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  now 
called  Amman^  are  situated  in  a  valley, 
l>robably  a  branch  of  the  wAdy  Zerka— > 
the  Jabbok,  but  still  very  elevated^ 
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!  bjtbeiiraMD  Mojet  Amman 
and  are  aboai  twenty  miles  toath  -cast 
of  cs-Sah — Ramoth-Gilead.  Heaps  of 
WMMi  raias  an  scattered  aroand  in 
bevilderiag  confasion ;  among  them 
anseea  luipe  blocks  of  stones,  Cor- 
iathiaa  pediments,  cornices,  capitals, 
pilasters,  and  majniificent  cohmms-some 
of  tbem  partly  bnried  in  the  earth.  2.  A 
citria  tke  tribe  of  Jndah.  (Jos.  xt.  60.) 

RABBATU.— See  Kabbah. 

BABBI=fearA<!r,  doctor,  master,  A 
title  of  honour  in  the  Jewish  schools, 
sgnifviai;  Master,  Teacher.  (Matt. 
xxiiL*7,  8  ;  xxvi.  25,  49  ;  Mark  ix.  5  ; 
X!.  21 ;  xiT.  45  ;  John  i.  38,  49  ;  iii.  2, 
2«:  IT.  31;  vi.  25;  ix.  2;  xi.  8.) 
Jv-sus  was  so  called  by  Uis  disciples, 
aad  also  by  the  people.  The  terms 
Bab,  Kabbi,  and  Kabboni,  were  pro- 
kablj  used  interchangeably.  ^Johnxx. 
IC)'  In  Mark  x.  51,  Rabboni  is  trana- 
bft^d  "  Lord." 

UABBITH  =  multitude.  A  city  in 
iMiachar.     (Josh.  xix.-20.) 

RABBONI.— See  Rabbi. 

KAB-MAG. — See  Nekgal-siiabe- 
«aK. 

RAB-SARlS=c//i>/-cw«McA.  1.  One 
gf  the  Assyrian  generals.  (2  Kings 
XV iii.  17.)  2.  One  of  the  princes  of 
NebuchAdnezzar.    (Jer.  xxxix.  8,  13.) 

RAB-SIIAKEII  ==  chief,  aip'bearer. 
One  of  the  Assyrian  generals.  (2  Kings 
XTiii.  17 — 37;  xix.  4,  8;  Isa.  xxxvi. 
1—22  ;  xxxvii.  4»  8.) 

RACA=cw/>/y,  woithless.  Whoever 
applied  this  term  of  contempt  to  his 
brother,  *Svithout  cause,"  was  liable 
%i*  punishment  by  the  Sanhedrim. 
V^Matt.  V.  22.) 

HACK.  Races  were  evidently  known 
|i>  the  Hebrews.  (Eccl.  ix.  11.)  And 
Ka  the  Now  Testament  there  are  allu- 
«k>»s  to  the  various  gymnastic  games 
^vbrated  by  the  Greeks.  Compari- 
siMf*  ar«t  sometimes  drawn  from  the 
pabUc  races,  as  expressing  strenuous 
a^kd  ),»<rsevering  effort  in  the  Christian 
Wv  and  cause.  (1  Cor.  ix.  24—27; 
i  Tim.  li.  5  ;  iv,  6—8 ;  Heb.  xii.  1.) 

RAOUAB,— See  Rahab. 

VIIAL=*rti/ftV.    A  city  in  the 
n«4alk    0  Sam.  xxx.  29.) 


BACHELsa  ewe.     The  yomeesr 
of  the  two  dangliten  of  Labn,  whoia< 
Jacob  married.    Bahel  or  Bichel  was 
the  mother  of  Joseph  and  BeajsmiB. 
(Gen.  xxix.  18 ;  acxx.  22.)    la  ginog 
birth  to  Benjamia  ahe  dtod  aear  Beth- 
lehem, where  her  tepalehre^  a  somII 
square  building  of  stooe^  wHh  a  dose, 
evidently  modorn,  ia  shewn  to  thtf  Hjt. 
(Oen.  zxxv.  16—20;    1  Sam.  x.  i; 
Matt.  ii.  16—18 ;  Jer.  xxxL  15.)-S« 
Bascah. 

BADDAIsrfreodiNg  dram,  sv&AiMf. 
A  son  of  Jeaae.    (1  Chron.  iL  14.) 

BAGAU.--See  Bei7. 

BAGUEL  =  friend  of  CM  1^ 
father  of  Jethro ;  (Num.  z.  29 :)  ah» 
written  "  BeneL*  (Ex.  ii.  lS.>-J!ee 
Jethro. 

1.  BAHAB=:/ar^  A  woosa  of 
Jericho,  who  received  into  her  hoaM 
and  afterwards  concealed  die  tto 
Hebrew  spies.  In  the  siege  of  the  citr 
Bahab  and  her  family  were  protected 
by  the  Hebrews  from  the  geoenl 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  (Jo^ 
ii.  1—24 ;  vi.  17—27.)  She  is  ciBed 
**  a  harlot  ;**  but  the  proof  of  her  R* 
formation  is  found  in  the  emineoeeof 
of  her  faith.  (Heb.  xi.  31 ;  James  ii 
25.)  She  subsequently  married  Ss!bmo> 
a  prince  of  Judah.  and  became  »& 
ancestress  of  David.  (Bath  It.  SO; 
Matt.  i.  5.) 

2.  BAHAB=tiiso/fjice,  pridej  alsoU 
aquatic  monster.  An  appellation  Uf 
hgypty  designating  the  insolence  ail 
violence  of  its  princes  and  inhabitaia 
(Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4 ;  Ixxxix.  10;  Ita.li.9.) 

BAHAM=6e//tf,or«tfrayW.  Ade 
scendant  of  Judah.    (1  Chroa.  tL4i) 

BAHEL.— See  Bachel. 

BAIMENT.— See  Garxsxts. 

BAIN.  As  the  heated  atmospheie 
rises,  it  becomes  cooler,  and  the  aqae- 
ons  vapour  exhaled  from  the  laad  and 
the  ocean,  which  it  contains,  is  pait^ 
or  wholly  condensed,  thus  forauag  a 
cloud  or  mist,  which  by  the  actkm  of 
the  electric  fluid,  forms  an  aggr^atioB 
of  small  drops,  it  is  thence  precipuated 
to  the  earth  as  rain.  In  Pateine,  Dr. 
Bobinson  observes,  the  whole  period 
from  October  to  March  now  coBstitotei 
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ily  one  continual  season  of  rain,  with- 
it' any  regularly  intervening  term  of 
mlonged  fair  weather.  Unless,  there- 
ire  there  has  heen  some  change  in 
le  climate  since  the  times  of  the  New 
'estament,  the  '*  early  rain"  seems 
Either  to  have  implied  the  first  showers 
1  October,  which  revived  the  parched 
nd  thirsty  earth  and  prepared  it  for 
he  seed ;  and  the  '^  latter  rain"  the 
howers  of  March  and  April,  which 
'.ontinoed  to  refresh  and  forward  both 
;be  ripening  crops  and  the  vernal  pro- 
iucts  of  the  fields.  (Deut.  xi.  14 ;  Hos. 
ri.  3 ;  Prov.  xvi.  15  ;  Luke  xii.  54 ; 
James  v.  7.)  Showers  occur  occasion- 
ally in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  in 
Mav,  but  they  are  mild  and  refreshing. 
RAINBOW.  A  natural  pheno- 
■kenon  which  is  formed  by  rays  of 
light,  from  the  sun  or  moon,  striking 
^rops  of  falling  rain,  being  refracted 
^  entering  them,  reflected  back,  in 
Ptn,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
^rops,  and  refracted  again  on  leaving 
^em,  so  as  to  prcAiuce  prismatic 
flours,  some  of  which  meet  the  eye. 
^  the  same  laws  by  which  the  celes- 
^*l  arch  is  produced  existed  from 
*le  beginning,  the  bow  undoubtedly 
Appeared  in  the  interval  between  the 
^rcation  and  the  deluge ;  so  that  the 
laogaage  of  the  covenant  to  Noah  and 
hu  sons  may  merely  signify,  "the  pre- 
servation of  the  earth  from  a  deluge 
IbiU  be  as  necessary  an  effect  of  my 
promise  as  that  bow  is  the  necessary 
lilect  of  the  shining  of  the  sun  upon 
im  falling  drops  of  rain."  It  was  the 
ijrmbol  of  God's  faithfulness  and  mercy. 
Gen.  ix.  8 — 15.)  The  Greek  word  iris. 
endered  '^rainbow,"  (Rev.iv.  3  ;  x.  1,) 
leaotee  a  glorious  circle  or  halo  of  ligh  t, 
lot  a  rainbow  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
he  term.  (Isa.  liv.  9,  10;  Ezek.  i.28.) 

RAISINS.  The  Hebrew  word 
dmmuLim  sign  ifies  drtedgrapes,bunchcs 
rcakes  of  romns,  called  by  the  Italians 
maaisi.  ^Nnm.  vi.  3;  1  Sam.  xxv.  18; 
XX.  12 ;  2 Sam. xvi,  1;  lChron.xii.40.) 

]BUiKSM,=clothworker  or  variegation, 
i.  deteendant  of  Manasseh.  (1  Chron. 

BAKSATB=8hore'toum.    A  city  of 
617 


Naphtali.  According  to  the  Rabbins 
it  stood  where  Tiberias  was  afterwards 
built.    CJosh.  xix.  35.) 

RAKKON=Minnes«,  or  on  the  shore. 
A  city  of  Dan,  lying  on  the  sea  coast. 
(Josh.  xix.  46.) 

RAM. — See  Sheep. 

RAM=A£^/i.  1.  A  descendant  of 
Judah;  (1  Chron.  ii.  9,  10;  Ruth  iv. 
19;)  also  called  "Aram."  (Matt.  i. 
3,  4 ;  Luke  Ui.  33.)  2.  The  father  of  a 
family  kindred  to  the  Buzites;  (Job 
xxxii.  2 ;)  some  suppose  him  to  be  the 
same  as  Aram.  (Gen.  xxii.  21.)  3.  A 
son  of  Jcrahmeel.  (1  Chron.  ii.  25,27.) 

RAxM,  BATTERING.-See  Engines. 

RAMA. — See  Ramah. 

RAMAH=a  high  placej  height.  1. 
A  town  of  Benjamin,  situated  on  a 
hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibeah  and  Geba. 
(Josh,  xviii.  25 ;  Judg.  iv.  5 ;  xix.  13  ; 
1  Sam.  xxii.  6;  1  Kings  xv.  17,  21, 
22.)  Here  the  king  of  Assyria  appears 
to  have  disposed  of  his  prisoners,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
wliich  occasioned  such  great  lamenta- 
tion, that  the  prophet  introduces  Rahel 
or  Rachel,  the  maternal  ancestor  of 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
as  bewailing  the  captivity  of  her  des- 
cendants. (2  Kings  xvii.  6,  20;  Isa.  x. 
29;  Jer.  xxxi.  15.)  This  lamentation 
adumbrated  the  great  lamentation  at 
Bethlehem,  when  the  infants  were 
massacred,  under  the  edict  of  Herod. 
(Matt.  ii.  IB.)  Here  the  Chaldean 
general,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  appears  also  to  have 
disposed  of  his  captives.  (Jer.  xl.  1 ; 
Ezr.  ii.  26;  Neh.  vii.  30;  xi.  33.) 
Ramah,  or  "Rama,"  (Matt.  ii.  18.)  is 
now  a  miserable  village,  called  er-Ramy 
about  six  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 
Several  large  squared  stones,  and  also 
columns,  lie  scattered  about  in  the 
fields.  2.  A  city  of  Asher;  perhaps 
the  village  Ramehj  not  far  from  Hazry, 
where  are  several  ancient  sarcophagi. 
(Josh.  xix.  29.)  But  as  this  place  is 
about  seventeen  miles  south-east  of 
Tyre,  others  identify  Ramah  with  the 
village  Ramehj  two  miles  south-east  of 
modem  Tyre.  3.  A  city  of  Naphtali, 
with  an  extensive  fertile  plain.  (Josh^ 


:':?  Tillage  UAmch : 
d_r  south  of  Sufovi. 
^    ■:    A.i«a. — I.  i>ce  Kamv- 
^  ^  .^-^  ».M  Uamotu. 

•       .I'jhts.       A    city    in 

J__       -■   v«*.v  •*  K'-imath-Ni'*:^'^." 
'^^     -^.^   •.  .*-  l\<moth  of  the  suuth. 
^       ..  -     :  Sam.  x\x.  27.) 

:     -I  VlM-ZOlMllM=  Rmm?J, 
.    -ds.     A  city  in  the  land  nt 
.."^   'iioun tains  of  t4>hraim  : 
>^iuvi.  I  he  prophet,  lived.  Jied. 
.^  -fii-eJ.     (I  S.irn.  i.  I  ;  ix.  ,".'j 
"^  .     ..t*v    *  aUo   called    •*  i{.4in.ih." 
>^^.     ,   ''Ji  vii.   17:    ^iii.    4:    xv. 
,      .         ,J;    \ix.    18— 2;U    XX.    1: 
^     .         wviii.  3.)    Tins  Kainah  ha$ 
■^^^    ..oukiiied,  by  some  writers,  with 
„  ^-T-''-^ :  and  even  (io<t  ■niu't  1(km:os 
««.   >^ir  Krank  Mouniain.  8cbw:*.i-:z. 
.^      «'^  :kta    rabbi,   places    it    to   tlie 
^,_:-*:,"*c  of  the    ancient    Sani.irio, 
)».     «.  .>.Tison   thinks  tnat  a  reniiiii- 
^._^%;  '1  KimtuhaimZ  >phi  v,  and  of 
«^    uui  \}t  /uph,  may  t^*  contained  in 
.^    mmiw   S>/«i,    a  place  w.th  'uins, 
^,-.*«oi  oil  a  lofty  hill.  nMvh  i  tui*  a 
^,  .'•  luc  ridjse  of  Ne^y  ^aaiA-.l.  tiut 
^^>Htfst   of   the   Nehy.   Jkr.d  fit'«.ut 
■  *,  «.lc.H  west  of  Jerusalem     l>:  :cr.«, 
^;.»  U-v*  probability,  supik^sc  it  to  be 
•to  ».vi,  near  a  place  called  ^\^<i^  no: 
4,    \%Ku  Lower  Bcihoro'i. 

S.\V1.VTIIITE      An  inh,ib-tar.t  of 
"^..Lih.     (1  Chron.  xxvr.  27. "^ 
SAMAril-LKUL—See  Lkiii. 
WMA'rHMIZPKH.  =  A,i:K:    ./ 
*ij  »H.i  i»r  tf/'tfin  tnitr/i  t-tn:-.     A  :owu 
,.   vinciul,    forminj:  one  ot    the  land 
^^iK^  i»«  tho  tribe  of  Gad  :  ^Jo<h.  xiii. 
.V.>  aUo  culled  "Mizpeh  of  Giload." 
.'uJ|i   ^i.  -i*.)  I^r.  Porter  thinks  that 
XtK'lO^b'rtf  a  mountain  nearly  «VW 
(9Vi  abovu  tliu  level  of  the  Desd  S^a. 
)iiA>   I'o  tho  site  of    Uamath-Miz.eh. 
tioui   Wiirren,  of  the  Palestine  £x 
ui,u.»iiiMi  Parly,  visited  this  repon  in 
l.su.  ,  and  found,  on  a  nei|;hboaring 
m^tuiitiuu  koniowliat  higher  than  Osh'a 
^«^  wlU||o<*  rloNo  toirether  in  a  pally, 
soi^  \d  ^  !»»«*'»  *■  rulle«l  Sarchab,  which 
l^t  bhtuk«  la  probably  Itamath-Mizpeh. 
1^^^  w  I  ilura  hold  I  hat  lUmath-Miapeb. 
^T^HIolh^tillead  are  idcuticaL 
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RAmKSKS.— See  Raavars. 

l<AMIALi  =  whoiii  Jebocuk  koik  fft. 
One  who  had  taken  a  strange  wue. 
rEzm.x.S.>.) 

li\MOVH=ketykts.  1.  A  city  in 
Gilead,  within  the  liiniu  of  ihe  trih« 
iif  Gad;  (Jush.  xxi.  38;)  called  tl» 
-*  Kamah,**  and  '*K  imoth-Gilead."  .i 


I 

I 


Kings  Tiii.  28,  2t>  ;  1  Kinf^  ir.  i::; 
xxii.  1 — 37:  L*  Chron.  xviii.  I— ;;i: 
x\ii.  r»,  6.)  It  was  one  of  thccitiosof 
H'fuge.  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh,  xs.^;l 
Chron.  ri.  80.)  During  rhe  reiija*  »»f 
.he  later  kin>^  of  IsraeU  Ba:nah  «ii 
the  occasion  of  several  wars  b"tveei 
thera  and  the  kini^s  oi  Syria.  (*.'  Kmpi 

1.  IX— 14.)  The  present  capital  of  tbtf 
region  i*  fs-Sali.  which  Porter  u.i 
Van  de  Velde  believe  to  be  Menriol 
With  Uamoth-Gilead.  Lient.  W:irr^ 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  i'jn.r. 
when  in  this  region,  in  154>7,  outir^^l 
one  of  ihe  lo:tiest  peaks  of  the  vb>is 
mouT-.tain-range  on  the  east  of  iliB 
Jordan.  5i>CH)  feet  above  the  levfl  of 
rhe  D.Md  S.'a,  which  he  believer  tobe 
Mount  G.le.td.  Here  he  found  t'o 
vdla<;os  close  together  in  a  pally  on 
!*•-»  north,  one  of  which  is  coilftl 
Jitiuiuu.  situated  on  the  top  of  a  p'^ 
c  piee,  which  he  takes  to  be  Rann'tb- 
Gilead.— 2.  Set-  Uamatii,  and  Kemeib-     , 

KAMS-  HORN. —See  Trimpet. 

RAMS'  SKINS.— See  Leatiie?;. 

RANSOM.  The  price  paid  to  U- 
berate  a  captive :  also  a  commatatiuB 
'or  certain  offences,  and  even  f«r  l;fe> 
1  Tor.  VI.  10  20:  Ex.  xxi.  SO;  Job 
I  xxxiii.  24;  xxx-i.  18:  Ps.  xlix.  7.) 
Tne  poll-tax  of  half  a  shekel  for  ereit 
Hebrew,  was  called  ^'  the  ransom"  or 
"atonement  luoney.**  (Ex.  xxi.  U' 
— 16.^  S  »me  of  the  sacrifices  veit 
commntations  or  ransoms;  (Lev.  ir. 
1 — ;io;  T.  1 — 19:^  hence  our  L-w  J  ii 
raid  to  have  *' given  Himself  a  raasoa 
for  alL-  (1  Tim.  ii.  6 :  MatL  xx.  2!*: 
Mark  x.  43:  Tit.  ii.  14  :  1  PeL  i.  1^) 
— See  REPtMiTiax. 

RAPH A  =  Ai-A,  trtIL    I.  A  dewna- 
ant  -  f  Benjamin.     ^1  Chron.  viii*  --^ 

2.  A  descendant  of  Xer;  (1  Cbron. 
v:;:.  37  :'  Ai*o  called  *•  RephaiaL'  {} 
Chion.  IX.  43.^ — 3.  See  Giast. 
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RED 


'RATEJJ=heale(L  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.    (Num.  xiii.  9.) 

RAVEN.  The  Hebrew  word  oreb 
designates  the  birds  belonging  to  the 
gen  as  corvus,  especially  the  crowy  the 
ravenj  which  are  common  in  the  East; 
(Gen.  Tiii.  7 ;)  and  were  regarded  as 
unclean.  (Lev.  xi.  15 ;  Dent.  xiv.  14.) 
The  blackness  of  the  raven  was  pro- 
Terbial;  (Sol.  Song  ▼.  11 ;)  it  delights 
in  solitary  places;  (Isa.  xxxiv.  11; 
ProT.  XXX.  17 ;)  and  compels  its  young 
to  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  can 
supply  themselves  with  food.  (Job 
zxxviii.  41;  Ps.  cxlvii.  9;  Luke  xii. 
24.)  The  orebiniy  not  a  people  residing 
at  a  neighboaring  village,  but  ravens^ 
where  Divinely  commissioned  to  supply 
the  prophet  Elijah  with  food,  while 
hidden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
brook  Cherith.    (1  Kings  xvii.  1 — 7.) 

RAZOR.- See  Hair. 

BEAlA=whom  Jehovah  cares  for, 
A  descendant  of  Reuben.  (1  Chron. 
T.  5.) 

REAIAH=whom  JehovaJi  cares/or, 
1.  A  descendant  of  Judah;  (1  Chron. 
IT.  2;)  also  called  **Haroch."  (1  Chron. 
iL  52.)  2.  One  whose  posterity  return  • 
ed  from  the  exile.  (Ezr.  ii.  47 ;  Neh. 
Til.  50.) 

REAPING.— See  Harvest. 

REB  A=/btir.  A  king  of  the  Midi- 
aDires.  (Num.  xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  21.) 

REBEKAH  =  a  noosed  cord,  or 
emgaging.  The  daughter  of  Bethuel 
and  sister  of  Laban,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Isaac.  (Kjen.  xxiv.  15—67.) 
She  received  a  Divine  intimation  con- 
ceningthefuturedestinyof  her  infants, 
Jaeob  and  Esau.  (Gen.  xxv.  20—26; 
zliz.  81;  Rom.  ix.  10.) — See  Iraac. 

RECEIPT    OF    CUSTOM.— See 

PUBLICAK. 

RECHAB=a  rider,  1.  The  son  of 
Hcmath  the  Kenite,  and  probably  a 
deseendant  of  Jethro.  (1  Chron.  ii. 
£5;  2  Kings  x.  15,  23.)  2.  One  of 
the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth.  (2  Sam, 
iw.  2.)  8.  The  father  of  Malchiah. 
(Neh.  ill.  14.) 

RECHABITES.  A  tribe  of  Ken- 
itcs.  descended  from  Rechab,  the  son 
of  Hemath.  (1  Chron.  ii.  55.)  Jona- 
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dab,  the  son  or  descendant  of  Rechab, 
was  associated  with  Jehu  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  idolatrous  house  of 
Ahab.  (2  Kings  x.  15—27.)  He  laid 
an  injunction  on  his  posterity  not  to 
drink  wine,  nor  to  build  houses,  but 
to  dwell  in  tents  all  their  lives.  This 
injunction  they  continued  to  observe 
tor  above  three  hundred  years.  (Jer. 
XXXV.  1 — 10.)  During  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  under  Nebuchadnezzar^ 
ihe  Rechabites  probably  withdrew  in- 
to the  desert,  and  maintained  their 
independent  existence  as  a  pastoral 
people.  A  tribe  of  Arabs,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
still  boast  of  their  descent  from  Re« 
chab,  and  profess  a  kind  of  Judaism. 

RECHAH=fA«  side,  hindtrpart.  A 
place  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  iv.  12. 

RECONCILIATION.  —  See   At- 

ONEMBMT. 

RECORDER.  The  Hebrew  word 
mazker  signifies  a  recorder^  or,  as  in 
the  margin,  remembrancer  or  writer  of 
chronicles,  i.e.,  the  king's  secretary  or 
histoxiographer.  Many  of  the  records 
or  annals  written  by  the  recorders  are, 
under  Divine  guidance,  wrought  up  in 
sacred  historv.  (2  Sam.  viii.  16 ;  2 
Kings  xviii.  18;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8; 
Isa.  xxx\i.  3.)  The  royal  annals  of 
Egypt  and  Assyra  were  frequently 
recorded  on  the  obelisks  and  slabs; 
and  some  of  them  have  contributed  to 
the  illustration  of  the  inspired  Re- 
cords. 

REDEEMER.  The  Hebrew  word 
goel,  dendered  "redeemer/*  denotes 
the  nearest  kinsman,  the  avenger  of 
the  blood  of  the  slain ;  (Num.  xxxv. 
19;  Dent.  xix.  6,  12;^  whose  right 
was  to  redeem  the  family  inheritance 
when  alienated ;  (Num.  v.  8 ;  Lev. 
xxv.  25  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  7,  8  ;)  and  to  re- 
deem his  brother  from  servitude; 
(Lev.  xxv.  47-^5 ;)  and  also,  if  his 
brother  died  without  issue,  his  duty 
was  to  fulfil  the  kinsman's  part. 
(Ruth  iii.  12,  18;  iv.  1—12.)  The 
term  goel,  i.e.,  **  Redeemer,"  is  spoken 
of  the  Most  High  as  interposing  His 
mercy  and  power  in  redeeming  His 
people ;  (Job  xix.  25 :)  especially  the 


l^t^j<WMr  0  Cliron.  tu.  4/  4.  A  ruler 
i<  .VrMalem.    (Neh.  iiL  •>/- — 5,  See 

^VKriIAIM=/.>  hijh.  tit  tali  An 
»tssv>nt  Canumitish  people,  descended 
^  v^^  Kapha,  celebrated  for  their  gigan- 
Vv  «tAture.  (Gen.  xir.  5:  Dent.  iiL  11 ; 
JtsMh.  xii.  4 ;  xiti.  12.)  Ther  appear 
Ivt  litive  given  name  to  a  fertile  rallej 
«^r  plain,  between  Bethlehem  and  Jem- 
paloin,  (Jos.  Ant.  rii.  4.  1 :  12.  i,) 
called  the  "valler  of  Uephaim,**  or 
»♦  valley  of  the  Giants.**  (Josh.  xr.  8 ; 
xviii.  16 :  2  Sam.  t.  IS.  22 ;  xxiii.  13, 
14:  1  Chron.  xi.  13;  xiv.  9;  Isa. 
xvii.  .*!.) 

KEl*lIIDlM=/>ro/x,  stavs,  perhaps 
restin'hphce.  A  station  of  the  He- 
brews; (Nam.  xxxiii.  14,  15;)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  was  the  foun- 
tain which  flowed  from  the  rock  in 
Horcb,  called  "''  Meribah,"  and  **  Mas- 
sah,"  whence  they  were  miraculously 
fiupplied  with  water.  (Ex.  xvii.  1 — IC; 
XIX.  2.)  It  may  have  been  in  some 
part  of  Wady  csh-Sheikh.  The  granite 
rock,  shown  by  the  monks  of  Mount 
Sinai,  can  scarcely  be  the  rock  struck 
by  the  rod  of  Moses.  Dr.  Robinson 
says,  the  fissures  upon  its  surface, 
through  which  the  water  is  said  to 
have  hurst  out,  bear  tho  marks  of  the 
chisel,  and  are  evidently  tho  work  of 
art. — See  Meribah. 

HKrROBATION.  This  term  is 
equivalent  to  being  "rejected,"  or 
*'  cast  away."  Rejection  always  im- 
plies a  cause :  *^  Reprobate  silver  shall 
men  call  them,  because  the  Lord  hath 
rejected  them;  (Jer.  vi.  30;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  6—7;  Tit.  i.  16;)  that  is,  they 
arc  base  metal,  which  will  not  bear 
the  proof.  Conditional  reprobation, 
or  the  rejection  of  men  from  the  Divine 
favour  because  of  their  impenitence  and 
refusal  of  salvation,  is  a  Scriptural 
dwirine ;  (^Rom.  i.  28 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  8  ;) 
but  the  notion  of  unconditional,  abso- 
Into  reprobation,  is  altogether  incon- 
liistont  with  the  glonons  perfections  of 
tho  Most  High. 

RES£N=s(A«  jhirs«  or  strong.  An 
€1^  in  Aasvria,  situated  '^  be- 
^    T«h  aa J  Calah.**    (Gta.z. 


12.)  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  identifies  tlie 
mins  at  Kaleh  Skaryhatf  on  the  ngbt 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  not  far  from  itt 
junction  with  the  lesser  Zab,  viilt 
Resen.  Others  identify  the  extewrive 
ruins  near  the  modem  Tillage  of  Sda- 
iRijr«A,  about  three  miles  to  tbe  north 
of  Nimmd,  with  the  aneient  Assyrisa 
citv. — See  Niihstbh. 

RESHEPU=^a]iie.  A  deseendiot 
of  Ephraim.    (I  Chron.  tiL  25.) 

RESTITUTION.  Thatactofjnitics 
by  which  we  restore  to  onr  neighboar 
that  of  which  we  hisTe  unjustly  derived 
him.  A  man  is  not  only  bouid  to 
make  restitution  for  the  injoiy  he  did, 
but  for  all  thai  directly  follows  fnn 
the  injurious  act;  for  the  fint  injuij 
being  wilful,  we  are  anpposed  to  vill 
all  that  which  follows  npon  iL  (Ex. 
xxii.  1—12 ;  Luke  xiv.  8.V-See  Fixes. 

RESURRECTION  of  Chbist.  Ot 
the  great  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  is  grounded 
the  doctrine  of  the  general  resorrecdoo. 
(liom.  i.  2 ;  Acts  xiii.  32,  33;  1  C^x. 
XV.  3 — 15.)  The  notion  that  the  ides- 
tical  natural  body  of  Christ  did  not 
rise,  but  another  and  spiritual  bodj.  ii 
opposed  to  the  inspired  narrative.  The 
disciples  were  assured,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  their  senses,  that  the  body 
of  Christ,  after  His  resurrection,  vti 
the  same  identical  body  of  hnman 
flesh  and  bones  which  had  been  cnci- 
iied  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre.  (Matt. 
x%'i.  21;  xxvii.  63;  xxviiL  5—18; 
Mark  xtL  G— 19  ;  Luke  xxiv.  5—51; 
John  XX.  9—26 ;  Acts  i.  1—11.)  Osi 
Lord  Himself  took  special  pains  to 
make  the  impression  npon  the  mindi 
of  His  disciples,  that  in  His  endficd 
body  He  was  actually  raised  to  life.  He 
showed  them  His  hands  and  His  feet; 
He  also  ^called  for  food,  and  Betook 
and  did  eat  before  them.**  (Luke  xxir. 
39— i3;  John  xxir.  27.)  His  app6s^ 
ance  in  the  room  to  His  disciples,  ''the 
doors  being  shut,"  eridently  nessi 
nothing  more  than  their  eyes  were 
supematnrally  **  holden,**  so  thai  tbef 
did  not  perceive  His  entrance.  (Lake 
xxiv.  16, 31;  John  xx.  14—19;  xxi.4.) 
In  the  same  body  onr  Lord  eontianed 
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KEELAIAH  =  who  ftan  Jehovah, 
)ne  who  retained  from  exile ;  (Ezra 
.20  probably  the  same  as  ''Baamiah." 
Nen.  vii.  7.) 

REFINER.  The  Hebrews  evidently 
nderstood  the  process  of  melting 
ictals,  not  only  to  make  them  fluid  for 
be  purpose  of  casting,  but  also  for 
eparating  them  trom  the  mixed 
ninerals.  (Ezek.  xxii.  18 — 22  ;  xxiv. 
1.)  In  the  process  of  refining,  the 
Iross  was  separated  from  the  metals 
ij  strong  fossils,  as  alkali ;  (Isa.  i.  25 ;) 
(perhaps,  also,  borax  and  lead  were 
Ksed,  to  make  them  flow  more  readily. 
(Jer.  Ti.  29,  30  ;  Mai.  iii.  2,  3.)  On 
the  Egyptian  monuments  almost  every 
process  of  metallurgy  is  found  depict- 
ed.   (Gen.  iv.  22.) 

REFUGE.  To  provide  security  for 
Any  one  who  should  undesignedly  kill 
A  man,  the  Mosaic  law  appointed  six 
^ties  of  refuge,  to  any  one  of  which 
the  man-slayer  might  retire  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  and 
we  time  to  prepare  his  defence  be- 
fore the  judges.  Of  those  cities Bczer, 
^lan,  and  Ramoth-Gilead,  were  on  the 
"^^tem  side  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  on  the 
Western  side  were  Hebron,  Shechem, 
*odKadesh-Naphtali.  If,  on  examin- 
ation, the  man-slayer  was  found  guilty 
ff  murder,  he  was  put  to  death  ;  but 
if  the  taking  of  life  was  involuntary, 
i»e  dwelt  safely  in  the  city  of  refuge, 
which  he  might  quit  at  the  death  of 
the  high  priest.  (Ex.  xxi.  13;  Num. 
XXXV.  4 — 28;  Dent.  xix.  7 — 12;  Josh. 
XX.  2 — 8.)^See  Avenger  of  Blood. 

RE6EM=a /Vtenef.  A  descendant 
)f  Judah.     (1  Chron.  ii.  47.) 

REGEM-MELECH==/Wentf  of  the 
^dng.  One  of  a  deputation  to  the 
>riests  and  prophets.  (Zech.  vii.  2,  3.) 

EEGENERATION.  The  Greek 
rord  paliggenesia,  rendered  '*■  regener- 
ktion,  signifies  **  a  new  birth,"  or  **  a 
leinic  begotten  again.'*  (Matt.  xix.  28 ; 
Tit.  iii.  5.)  It  designates  that  work 
€  Uie  Holy  Spirit  by  which  we  expe- 
ienee  the  new  birth.  It  is  sometimes 
ermed  '*  a  new  creation  ;"  (2  Cor.  v. 
7 ;)  a  "renewing  of  the  mind ;"  (Rom. 
lIL  2 ;)  the  ^  washing,  i.e.,  the  pwrify- 
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ing  of  regeneration;**  (Tit.  iii.  5;)  a 
*^  resurrection  from  the  dead  ;*'  (Eph. 
ii.  6  ;)  a  '*  being  quickened  ;**  (Eph.  iL 
1 — 5  ;)  a  '*  patting  off  the  old  man  ;*' 
and  a  "putting  on  the  new  man;" 
(Eph.  iv.  22—24 ;)  and  the  subjects 
of  this  change  are  represented  as 
** begotten  of  God;'*  (John  i.  13;  1 
Pet.  i.  3 ;)  "  begotten  of  the  Spirit ;" 
(John  iii  8 ;)  "  born,  i.e.,  renewed  of 
water,  even  of  the  Spirit  :'*  (John  iii. 
6  ;)  "  new  creatures  ;'*  (Gal.  vi.  15  ;) 
and  also  "  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature.**  (2.  Pet.  i.  4.)  Regeneration, 
then,  is  the  recovery  of  the  moral 
image  of  God,  and  consequently  of 
spiritual  life,  to  a  soul  previously  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  mind,  and  enabling  the  sin6ere 
penitent  to  believe  the  Gospel,  and 
receive  Christ  as  his  only  Saviour. 
This  gracious  work  is  in  accordance 
both  with  the  character  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  with  the  constitution  of 
man;  hence,  by  it  no  violence  is  done 
to  any  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral 
law  or  mode  of  action,  in  human  na- 
ture. The  change  is  produced  in  the 
will,  or  heart,  that  is,  in  the  morale 
and  not  the  natural  faculties  of  the 
soul.  As  depravity  is  wholly  in  the 
will,  or  heart,  the  source  and  seat  of 
all  moral  action,  the  Divine  operation 
consists  in  renewing  the  heart,  and 
communicating  a  change  of  views, 
with  a  relish  for  the  things  of  the 
Spirit.  As  justification  places  us  in 
a  new  relation  to  God,  so  regenera- 
tion produces  in  us  a  new  state  of 
mind.  In  the  case  of  children  dying 
in  infancy,  they  of  course  need  rege- 
neration to  fit  them  for  the  eternal 
world.  And  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  that  they  are  regenerat- 
ed by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  virtue  of 
Christ*s  death,  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  they  are  depraved,  in  conse- 
quence of  Adam*8  transgression ; — 
the  disposition  to  sin  is  removed — the 
disposition  to  holiness  is  implanted, 
and  thus  their  salvation  is  secured — 
See  GfRACG 
REGISTER^See  Genealoot. 
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(rc[|ucnily  (onnU  In  lUot  fnrm.  The 
miMerlttl  clenitnU — the  oonMitucDt 
parliclM,  it  lucb  Ibcrc  be — iJial  now 
«oTDpoM  oar  bndlB*,  nu^  eitiit  in 
otiier  form*,  he<IJ«»  thmo  of  ■■  (leih 
and  blood."  TUM  very  ronticr.  or  »o 
matb  of  it  M  ma?  be  nccdpd,  mov 
form  the  «plrtiual  bodiei  in  which  wa 
■re  lolirohcroiificr;  nod  theebtmicnl 
dccampcwiiian  of  ihe  body  nnj  b« 
«nly  ■  part  of  ihe  prooMi  by  uliich 
t1;c  form  ia  chaTi(;cd.  nbild  tho  idcn- 
tJiv  i«  preserved.  DoabdcM.  iho 
In-.are  body  will  bo  inrorniptihlc.  m~ 
IrnnBiblc.  and  i;«p«ble  of  being  mored 
at  will  to  nny  pan  of  the  universe. 
No  lotijW'  will  >l  need  ihe  lefreilimoni 
ol  food  orof  deep:  no  looiicr  will  it 
have  nppellie<  and  propeniiciei  of  iti 
own ;  nor  will  the  highest  and  most 


■0  lU  la  divert  in  any  way  the  intstlcci 
andtheaBeetiantfromtheonicaficnienM 
•uiiod  la  their  ■trennth  and  perfection. 

RKO=/natd.  The  ion  of  PoJcg : 
(Gen.  xi.  IS— Sli)aliD  called '■Raoau." 
(Luke  iii.  8S.) 

REUBEN=fteAoU«jon.'  Theetd 
tat  ion  of  Jacob  and  Leah.  (Gon. 
3xix.  8S;  Daat.  xxxiii.  6.)  He  >vi>s 
deprived  of  the  priviJeaca  of  bit  birth- 
riiiht,  in  conaequenes  of  hia  improper 
intcrcODTle  with  Bilhah,  his  father's 
cM.ncol.inB.  (Gen.  SXiv.  22;  Klix.  3. 
4.)  The  portion  of  the  Promised  Land 
asBignad  to  the  iribe  of  ItcDbsn  lay  on 
(tan  eaal  of  the  Jnrdan,  tu  Ihe  diicriet 
now  called  ti-Btlka,  and  ia  still  Famoui 
ior  il«  fine  psiture  land.  (Num.  xxxti. 
I  -38;  xsxiv.  14;  Josh.  i.  12—18; 
Dent.  iii.  12—16;  x«ii.  1—3*.) 

KEUEL=/ri(,,rfo/6W.  i.  A  ann 
Emb.  (Qen.  xxxvi.  4,  10)  2.  A  de- 
iieEndani  of  Zorali.  (1  Cliron.  ix.  li.) 
S. — See  Raodei^  and  Dgcrl. 

HEUMAH  =  raited  hl-jL  A  cod- 
cuhine  nf  Nabor.    (Gen.  xxii.  24.) 

liEVELATION...See  iNsnuAifs. 

RI^VELATION,  BtwK  or.  TtiiB 
tiouk,  frequently  called  by  iia  Greek 
name,  the  Apaialt/pie.  i.e^  the  liect- 
lulion.  waa  uiulen  by  John  [he  Divine, 
Uiu  aume  as  John  tlic  Aposile  and  the 
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nj^Ust,  about  i.D.  fiS.  That  John 
lived  Ihe  Revelation  in  the  itie  of 
PatmoB.  wjiiiber  he  wki  exiled,  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  ii  ceritSed  by  ClemeoE 
of  Alexandria  and  Tenulliaii ;  by  Ihe 
title  to  the  Syriae  veraion  of  ibc  Reve- 
lation :  the  frajpoent  on  the  c^oDn 
piiMiO-cd  by  Muraiuri;  alaobyAndnu 
ond  Areihaf,  bithopi  ol'Cn-orri. 
'I'hoopbyliici,  an  arehbiihop  o<  lliilgs- 
na,  aaya  of  ihe  Apoiile;  "lie  lived »fi 
exile  in  the  ialnnd  of  Patntos  tbiny- 
cwoyoan  aflor  Iho  dealb  qI  Clinsi." 
Tliia  plaeca  hia  banishment  before  the 
il&airuclion  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  ihe 
reiRn  o(  Nero,  who  began  to  perseeuw 
the  Christiana  in  a  d.  64.  Evan  the 
slalcmcni  af  Irenmns,  who  lived  at  ibe 
close  of  the  accond  century,  thai  "  ibe 
Apocalrpao  wai  accn  not  long  aio,  hut 
almoat  in  our  (teneration,  ne-ir  tiie  ru4 
i>(  ihe  reijin  of  Domilina.'  aeeois  nut 
to  releno  Domitian.  which  is  the  dahw 
of  a  lu EC r emperor,  but  to  Nero,  nhoie 
name  was  Domitina  Nen). 

The  ApocalypsB  has  been  called  an 
Epaptt,  beeHuae  it  has  all  the  leidin; 
<|iiBliiic9  of  an  Oriental  epic  puein. 
'i'houjh  writlcn  uriginallj  in  llie  Greek 
lanp;Dago.  Ihe  form  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
m  well  BB  its  apirit.  prevails  to  a  (ireal 
ex'ent  throujihout  the  «orlc.  As  i 
Ucbrew,  and  ibnroo^hly  imbnedutha 
nritiT  was  with  the  knowledge  ol  the 
Hebrew  prophcls,  be  has  often  adopted 
from  their  writings  imagea.  aentimenli, 
and  exprcaaiona,  and  applied  them  to 
unalogiina  auhjecu.  The  Evmbolid 
rtpreacntalioiia.  or  pictorial  akELche*. 
described  in  the  Apocalypse,  net«scen 
in  *i(ion.  Some  of  ih«  symbols  ara 
evidently  from  Hebrew  sources, — the 
temple,  the  etur,  and  the  holy  services; 
nnd  others,  apparently,  from  ibe  sculp- 
tnred  cooipuBite  fibres  of  monicruus 
size  and  form,  whorcwitli  the  ancient 
Assyrians  and  oiber  Eastern  tiuiioos 
used  lo  adorn  i  heir  palaces  sad  temples. 
Throughout  ihe  book  there  is  mai-h  in 
the  drapery  or  coiluma  which  is  used 
forembelliibmcnc,  and  yei  lends  logive 
tlefiniienesa  to  the  -"  ' 
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welve,  etc.  are  rarely  to  be  taken 
.richmeticallj,  unless  when  there  are 
peciiil  reasons  for  so  doinfr. 

Tne  three  schemes  of  Apocalyptic 
Dterpretation,  held  by  different  ex- 
positors, with  some  diversity  in  the 
everal  details,  are  First,  the  Futurist, 
tccordiiig  to  which  the  book,  after  the 
irst  three  chapters,  refers  to  events 
ret  future.  Second,  the  Continuous, 
irhii'h  represents  the  book  as  a  pro- 
positive  history.  Third,  the  Pre.ttrist, 
vhich  regards  the  book  as  having  lo 
io  with  events  long  since  fulfilled. 
To  the  Prcterist  scheme  of  interpreta- 
tion we  incline,  regarding  the  predic- 
tiona  of  the  book  as  having  been  fully 
accomplished  before  the  close  of  a.d. 
185,  within  less  than  seventy  years 
frDin  the  time  when  the  book  was 
written.  The  Apocalypse  was  evidently 
written  to  the  Asiatic  charches  during 
a  period  of  furious  persecution,  when 
the  Christians  greatly  needed  en- 
courageraent, consolation,  and  admoni- 
tion. The  writer  has  made  a  full  dis- 
dosare  of  the  persecuting  powers  of 
the  Jews  and  Romans,  and  declared 
that  their  respective  fall  and  ruin 
''most  shortly  come  to  pass."  The 
fearful  destruction  of  these  persecuting 
powers,  is,  to  the  faithful,  in  all  times 
and  places,  a  type  of  the  destruction 
of  anti-christianism,  and  a  pledge  of 
the  final  and  universal  triumph  of 
Christianity, 

The  prologue  to  the  first  part — 
chapters  L — iii. — represenis  Christian- 
isj  throughout  the  empire  in  a  state  of 
mffering;  the  Epistles  admonish  and 
exhort  the  several  churches  to  faithful- 
neaa.  The^«/  part  of  the  book,  includ- 
ing chapters  iv. — xi. — in  a  variety  of 
i^uibola,  portrays  the  Di\  ine  judgments 
npon  Jerusalem,  the  representative  of 
JmdaUnL,  the  destruction  of  the  Jewi><h 
peneeating  power,  and  the  ascendancy 
of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus.  The  seveq 
•eala  and  the  seven  trumpets  relate 
oetenalbly  to  Jerusalem,  *'  spiritually 
called  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  our 
X«ord  wac  cruel  tied.*'  So,  also.  Jose- 
phoa  oompaies  Jerusalem  to  Sodom. 
^Wan  V.  10.)  The  correspondence 
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of  some  of  the  predictions  in  this  book 
with  those  of  our  Lord,  respecting 
the  fall  of  the  Holy  City— Rev.  i.  7, 
as  compared  with  Matt.  xxiv.  30;  and 
Rev.  vi.  12.  13,  with  Matt.  xxiv.  29 ; 
and  also  Rev.  vi.  16,  with  Luke  xxiii. 
30— shows  that  both  in  respect  to  words 
and  things,  they  have  the  same  refer- 
ence. The  Jewish  war,  so  plainly 
and  definitely  predicted  by  our  Lord, 
commenced  early  in' the  spring  of  a.d. 
67,  when  Vespasian  marched  his  over* 
whelming  army  into  the  region  of 
Galilee;  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was 
in  Au$!ust,  A.o.  70.  The  war,  there- 
fore, lasted  about  three  years  and  a 
hidf  (Rev.  xi.  1 — 3.)  After  some 
further  struggles,  in  the  18th  year  of 
Hadrian,  A.  u.  135,  the  Jews  were  ntterly 
driven  out  of  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
Thus  ends  the  first  catastrophe,  ia 
the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  Jewish  polity ; 
and  after  this  we  hear  no  more  of 
Jewish  persecutors.  The  woman,  after 
her  child  is  taken  up  to  the  throne  of 
God,  henceforth  wanders  in  the  desert 
and  in  pathless  regions — a  beautiful 
image  of  the  wandering  condition  of 
the  Jews. 

Evidently  the  prologue  to  the  second 
part— chapter  xii. — is  regressive,  and 
comprises  events  coeval  with  the  first 
rise  of  Christianity.  A  woman  appears 
in  heaven,  clothed  with  the  sun,  with 
the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  a  crown 
of  stars  upon  her  head ;  her  hour  of 
delivery  approaches,  and  a  great  red 
dragon,  i.e.,  satan,  lies  in  wait  for  her 
child,  who  is  to  rule  the  nations  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  Here  the  Jewish  church 
is  symbolized  as  the  mother  of  the 
Man-child  who  is  to  rule  the  nations 
Satan  stands  ready  to  devour  the  child 
at  his  birth ;  but  Christianity,  the  child 
of  Judaism,  **  is  caught  up  unto  God, 
and  to  His  throne,"  i.e.,  taken  under 
the  Divine  protection ;  while  satan, 
now  discomfited,  turns  his  enmity 
Againt  the  other  children  of  the  woman, 
i.e.,  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church  throughout  the  empire.  In  the 
second  part,  including  chapters  xii. — 
I  XX.— we  have,  in  a  series  of  symbols. 
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y  j'jr^r  ::..*:  re;  jn?  over  :::e  riai.sio.s,  :ne 
:'T;;^er;.il  p  '■.\!.r  nf  IJjric,  specinc^Iiy 
N-r  ».  :r.L-  :•..-.  r.:j'.:nj  emperor.  Trie 
ro'VL*r  of  Jo* -IS  i"!  T;.iw  ^aJ•^eme.  He 
is  jir  ^':l:;ini-:'i  *' Kir.j  uf  kin*«.  and 
L.ri  of  I'lri'..**  Sitaii  i*  ar'i>reheDdcd 
by  a  ni:;:rj:y  an^'cl.  aii-i  shut  up  in 
prison  for  :t  th«iu>an<l  year*,  i.e.,  hi> 
power  is  diriiin;-:ic'd.  He  may  vex  and 
and  Jinnov  the  chur«;!i.  hu:  he  cannot 
liirid»'.r  hu-r  onward  iiian-liti* supremacy. 
As  the  con^iiniination  of  the  scomti 
ciitii8tropii(\  the  Head  of  tlic  church  is 
rcpresonrcd  us  pronouncing  the  tinal 
doom  of  His  enemies;  while  Christian- 
ity nrviveH  and  llonrishes,  and  iinally 
triuinphH  univcrHally. 

Tiie  cpiloj!u<;- -chapters  xxi.,  xxii. — 
hraulifuiiy  depictn  the  flourishing  state 
of  CliriHtanity,  under  the  synihols  of 
**a  new  houVca  und  u  new  earth," 
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acKirrmzivs  ibe  ahered  ftite  of  affun. 
Tilt  •  urv '^enxsaleiL.*  i.e^  the  Can.*- 
-  .i.r  r :  utcSl  aIso  calltsi  ibe  "Bhde.  ihe 
Tatt  :  >  viffi."  coBef  for^  in  aS  :be 
fiat^iocr  cif  ibe  beaTcn] j  vorU.  H.t 
:  ■'^vi  -&  bsr  v-alisi.  and  bsr  palaces  vt 
de<c: .  :i*i.  afier  i  be  srrle  of  the  Hebrt* 
T*rv*:>bc;.  i:f  arriAinenTed  vith  chanc^in 
re'iai.nr  ;;•  Ciristiariirr.  (Eiek.  x*..— 
\'. « . .:.    >\s  i  u  0  w. :  t;  i£ e  ch urch  of  U-^i 

?  f:«a*:-li.x  ,-*=.  q=  ti.  peace  perpetail 
i  rill :  ani  ;bire  God  reijos  for  erer. 
T:.ii5  «^trujsklei&  aad  B^me,  the  :'f* 
c.i.es  uLosr  ie#rraci;5ii  waf  hereM«a 
:l  :fae  >;ir.:.  are  :be  Frmbols  of  JadiiA 
fcT^d  Hea:ber..Rn.  ibe  tvo  <ioinir.i2t 
re.i^.on*  of  :be  a73c:e3i  world.  wb« 

LiTTifall  was  fredirted.  The  tf» 
Jcrcj^em.  which  was  to  tate  tbeJ 
plarce.  under  ihe  represeniaii  •n  of  liie 
re-jn  of  ;be  blessed,  c^a  be  no  otb?: 
than  the  supremacy  of  ChrifiiiaDi? 
aruio;  men  on  earth.  Ii  is  no  objeciioa 
lo  :r.i$  op:nion.  iha;  xi.o  grarcs  are  rirsJ 
oreutfi  and  the  dead  restored  to  lif-*- 
T;ie  resurrection  was  also  enirlorei 
by  Ibe  prophets,  as  a  stroc-:  fijurttJ 
ii:Do:e  a  t^•tal  chan;;e  of  affairs.  ::i 
revival  of  national  and  religious  |r^^^ 
T»eri;y.  Kzek.  xxxvii.  1 — U  :  I;'- 
xxvi.*  10. 'i  And  even  the  davof  ja':- 
mi-n:  was  also  used  to  denote  t^f 
execution  of  punishment  upon  :bjj< 
who  oppressed  thi  people  of  G<vJ.  or 
to  express  God's  purpose  of  bri:.S"t:: 
ahout  a  new  epoch  for  His  religion  aol 
His  people,  i  Joel  lii.  1 — ^21;  ZOfi 
iii.  ^—'20.)  This  being  admitted.  :t« 
predictions  of  the  book  relate  to  eTc::3 
with  which  the  tirsi  readers  were  io- 
med lately  concerned — the  dissoloili^ 
of  Judaism,  the  aholttion  of  Heathtr.- 
ism,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  docirincf 
of  Jesus  :  events  which  the  writer  de- 
clared '*must  shortly  come  to  pas*." 

UfiVENUE.  The  revenues  of  the 
Hebrews  kings  were  derived  fromvi>I- 
untary  oflferings  ;  (I  Sam.  x.  27:  x^- 
20:)  from  dues  in  kind.  andimi>o?t5: 
(1  Kings  xii.  1 — 19;  compare  Xeh.  t. 
18;  Mai.  i.  8:)  from  the  produce  i^ 
the  roviil  flqcks ;  (1  Sam.  xiii.  -3:  1 
Chron.  xxvii.  29,  31 ;  2  Chron.  sxxii. 
2Sj  29 ;)  from  the  royal  demesnes :  \^ 
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Sam.  TiiL  14;  xxil.  7;  1  Cbron.  xxvii. 
1^  31  ;)  from  the  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  fields  and  yineyards ; 
^1  Kings  iv.  7 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25 ;) 
frcmi  the  plander  of  conquered  nations ; 
[2  Sam.  TiiL  2—13 ;)  and  the  tribute 
imposed  on  them ;  (1  Kings  iv.  21 ;  1 
Ohron.  xxrii.  25,  31 ;  Fs.  Ixxii.  10 ;) 
Uso^  from  lucrative  traffic.  (1  Kings 
t  11,  U,  15,  28,  29.) 

REZEPH  =  a  hot  stone,  or  strong 
pitMce.  A  citj  subdued  by  the  Assy- 
rians ;  (Isa.  xxxvii.  12  ;)  perhaps  /2a- 
m^jAo,  a  day's  journey  west  of  the 
Bophrates. 

BEZlA^ddight.  A  descendant  of 
Aaher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  39.) 

RKZIN  =  firm,  stable,  or  perhaps 
prince.  1.  The  last  king  of  Damascus. 
He  was  slain  by  the  Assyrians.  The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Tiglatb-  Pileser 
listincUy  mention  the  defeat  of  Rezin 
and  the  destraction  of  Damascus.  (2 
Kings  XT.  37 ;  xvi.  5 — 9  ;  Isa.  yii.  1, 4, 
S;  Tiii.  6;  ix.  11.)  2.  One  of  the 
Elethinim.    (Ezr.  ii.  48  ;  Neh.  vii.  50.) 

KEZON  =  nn-ince.  An  officer  of 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  who  re- 
volted, and  fled  to  Damascus,  where 
be  *^  reigned,"  or  rather  acquired  in- 
fbtence  over  Hadad  the  king.  (1  Kings 
si.  23 — ^25.)  Hezion  is  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  Rezon  or  his  succea- 
ior.    (1  Kings  xv.  18.) 

BH£6IUM=a  breach.  A  city  on 
die  coast  near  the  south-west  extrem- 
Itj  of  Italy ;  now  called  Rheggio,  op- 
poeite  Messina  in  Sicily.  It  is  a  flour- 
Udng  commercial  town,  and  the  capital 
of  Calabria.    (Acts  xxviii.  13.) 

BH£8A=:a  rent,  breach.  An  an- 
eettor  of  Mary.    (Luke  iii.  27.; 

RHINOCEROS.— See  Unicorn. 

RHODA=rose.  A  female  servant 
\m.  tbe  honse  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jobn  and  Mark.    (Acts  xii.  15.) 

RHODES=a  rose,  or  perhaps  noise, 
■e  of  waves.  An  island  of  the  Medi- 
tenranean,  lying  eight  miles  off  the 
eoeei  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor.  This 
fertile  island  is  forty  miles  long,  and 
ftfteen  broad,  having  a  population  of 
M^OOO  ionls.  Rhodes  was  famous  for 
llM  hnge  braxen  statue  of  Apollo,  called 


the  Cohsgus,  which  stood  astride  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  was  so  high 
that  ships  passed  in  full  sail  between 
its  legs.  The  statue  was  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt, 
after  having  stood  fifty-six  years.  At 
this  island  Paul  touched  on  his  way 
from  Miletus  to  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xxi.. 
1.)  In  the  recent  earthquake  in  the 
island,  scarcely  a  building  escaped  un- 
injured ;  about  300  persons  were  killed, 
and  an  immense  number  wounded.^ 
See  DoDANiM. 

RIBAI=aJi;6r«ary,  or  hepleads.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (2  bam.  xxiiL 
29  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  31^ 

RIBAND.— See  Frinoe. 

RIBL AH  =z fertility,  A  town  in  the 
northern  borders  of  Palestine,  in  the 
district  of  Hamath.  (Num.  xxxiv.  10, 
11.)  Bihleh  is  still  situated  some  thirty 
miles  south  of  Hamath,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  t.e.,  the  el-Asy, 
on  the  east  of,  and  ten  miles  from  Ain 
or  the  Fountain.  It  is  a  poor  small 
village,  with  a  few  low  mounds  con- 
taining ruins  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  luxuriant  and  well-watered  plain 
— a  noble  camp-ground  for  great  ar- 
mies— having  boundless  space  for 
tents,  and  vast  pastures  for  the  forag- 
ing of  cavalry.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33 ; 
XXV.  6;  Jer.  xxxix.  5;  Iii.  9, 10, 26, 27.) 

RIDDLE.  The  Hebrew  word  Mii- 
dah,  rendered  **  riddle,"  (Jndg.  xiv. 
14,)  signifies  entangled,  intricate 
speech,  enigma,  a  riddle.  The  Orien- 
tals, as  a  kind  of  amusement,  espe- 
cially at  entertainments,  have  always 
exhibited  a  strong  partiality  for  these 
mental  puxzles  ;  and  remarkable  in- 
genuity is  often  displayed  in  their 
solution,  at  the  present  day,  both  in 
Persia  and  Arabia.  (Jndg.  xiv. 
12 — 19 ;  1  Kings  x.  1 ;  Prov.  xxx. 
12—19 ;  Isa.  xxi.  12  ;  Rev.  xiU.  18.) 

RIGHTEOUSNESS,  The  right- 
eousness of  God  is  the  essential  per- 
fection of  His  nature;  and  is  frequently 
used  to  designate  His  holiness,  jus- 
tice, and  faithfulness.  (Gen.  xviiL 
25 ;  Dent.  vi.  25  ;  Ps.  xxxi.  1 ;  cxix. 
187,  142;  Isa.zlT.28;   zlvL  13;   IL 
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5—8 ;  It!.  1.)    Of  Him  the  Hebrew 
word  tzedakah  ii  lometimes  ated  in  the 
plural,  f2ni!ailorA=  ri^hteootnetsei,  hot 
in  the  lense  of  the  tinffQlar,  denotinc 
His  entire  conduct  as  the  Sorcreign  ol 
the  world.    (Jadg.  r.  11;  1  Sam.  xU. 
7 ;  P«.  xi.  7  ;  ciii.  6 ;  cxlr.  7 ;  Mic  tL 
5.)    The  riffhteooflnesa  of  Christ  de- 
notes not  only  His  absolate  perfection, 
{Ibk.  li.  1 1 ;  1  John  ii.  1 :  Acts  iii.  14,) 
but  Is  taken  for  His  perfect  obedience 
unto  death  as  the  sacrifice  for  the  sin 
of  the  world.  (Dan.  ix.  24 ;  Rom.  iii. 
25,  26 ;  y.  18,  19 ;  Jer.  xxiiL  6;  John 
i.  29.^    The  righteonsness  of  the  law 
is    that   obedience   which   the    law 
rcoairos.  (Bom.  iii.  10, 20;  TiiL  4.)  The 
righteoosness  of  faith  is  the  justifica- 
tion which  is  receired  by  faith.    (Rom. 
iii.  21—28 ;  iT.8— 25  ;  r.  1— 11 ;  x.  6— 
11 ;  2  Ck>r.  r.  21 ;  Gal.  ii.  21.)    Righ- 
teoosness  is  sometimes  used  for  up- 
rightness and  just   dealing  between 
man  and  man  ;  (Isa.  Ix.  17 ;)  also  for 
holiness   of    life  and    conversation ; 
(Dan.  iv.  27  ;  Luke  i.  6  ;  Bom.  xit.  27; 
£ph.  T.  9 ;)  and  the  Hebrew  plural, 
righteousnesses  as  designating  general 
conduct,   occasionally   occurs.     (Isa. 
Ixiv.  5  :  Ps.  V.  8). — See  Jcstipicatiox. 
1.   KIMMON  =  a  pomearanate,     A 
city  of  Judah,  subsequently  allotted  to 
Simeon,  in  the  southern  part  of  Pales- 
tine ;  (Josh.  XV.  82 ;  1  Chron,  ir.  82 ; 
Zech.  xiv.  10 ;)  also  written  "  Rem- 
mon."  (Josh.  xix.  7.)   It  is  also  written 
•*  £n-Remmon, "  (Neh.  xi.  29,)    pro- 
perly Ain  and  Rimmon,  as  the  name  of 
two  neighbouring  places.    The  ruined 
Tillage  er-Rummanim,  about  thirteen 
miles  south  of  Eleutheropolis  may  mark 
its  site.    Between  the  two  neighbour- 
ing Tels,  which  are  corered  with  ruins, 
is  a  copious  fountain  which  probably 
gaye  the  name  "Ain"  to  the  place  on  the 
adjoining  Tel.  2.  A  place  situated  about 
ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,    and 
about  four  east  of  Bethel.    It  is  now 
a  village  called  Rummoiu    Some  sup- 
pose that  Rimmon^  rendered  "pome- 
granate  tree,"   (Sam.  xiv.  2,)  desig- 
nates the  same  place.   This  place,  also 
called  the  "rock  Kimmon/*  forms  a 
remarkable  object  in  the  landscape,  I 
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being  titwitad  <m  and  AKMDid  IIm  I 
mil  of  AOOBieal  cbalkyhill,  and  viabla 
inaU  diraetioiit.  Thm  ate  laife  cat* 
ems  in  the  lidM  of  the  lodki.  (Jid& 

ofZsbib- 


xz.  45,  47 ;  xzL  1S.)8.  A 
Inn ;  perhapt  the  viIUm 
abont  six  miles  north  off  Nasaieth.  ^ 
Chron.  tL  77.)  In  Josh.  ziz.  18  itv 
written  ^  fiemnoa-netlMDai;'*  L&, 
"  Rimmon  wutrbedoffor  ptrtaimmy  to 
Neah.**  4.  A  daecendant  offBenjawia. 
(2  Sam.  It.  2.) 

5.  RIlCMON=fAe  exofted  An  idol 
worshipped  by  the  Syriaaa.  Pttrhapt 
the  MM,  whose  temple  was  at  Damaf^ 
ens.  (2  Kinn  t.  18!) 

mkMON-PAREZsaraaeft  QfBm- 
mon.  A  station  of  the  Hebrews  ia  tbs 
desert  (Nun.  zzxiiL  19^  90.) 


Egyptian  Signet  BIng: 

RINGS.  The  Hebrew  word  fokuiti, 

signifies  a  ring  of  any  kind ;  (Ex.  xxt. 

12 ;  xxvi.  24 ;  xxTiii.  28;)  a jiii^er-ru^ ; 

(Ex.  XXXV.  22 ;  Isa.   iiL  21 ;    comp. 

Luke  XV.  22 ;  James  it  2 ;)  specially  a 

seed  or  tim^t  ring,  usually  set  with  ai 

engraved  gem  for  sealing.  (£x.xxviiL 

11,  21 ;  Gen.  xU.  42 ;  Est.  iiL  10 ;  viil 

2,  8;  Jer.   xxii.  24.)    So  alao^  ths 

Hebrew  word  khotam  properly  signiiies 

a  seal  or  gignet  ring,    (Qen.  xxxviiL 

18;  Job  xxxviil.  14 ;  Dan.  ri.  17;  Hag; 

ii.   28;  SoL  Song  rilL  6.)     In  the 

British  Musenm  there  aieseTeralringt^ 

ear-rings,  nose-rings,  pendants,  signeti^ 

beads,  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  other 

ornaments,  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt 

They  are  of  gold,  silver,  bronse,  iron, 

electrum,  cornelian,  jasper^porcelain, 

ivory,  glass,  emerald,  etc  'We  give  the 

figure  of  a  signet  ring  of  scdid  gold, 

which  was  found  in  the  Necropolis  at 

Thebes.  The  hieroglyphics  engraved 

on  the  cornelian  show  that  it  belonged 


RINNAH^fiirat  orrry.  A  dMcen- 
dftnt  of  Jad«h.  (1  Chron.  iv.  20.) 

BIPHATH  =  moBtd,  t/iatent  A 
p«sople  apniilg  from  Gomer,  vho  m&}' 
baTC  giren  nmme  to  the  Ripkaaa 
Moantmins,  at  the  gonrcea  of  the  Dob 
and  Volffa,  in  wbat  was,  to  the  He- 
brew*, the  remote  northern  regions. 
(Gen.  X.  3.)  The  nune  is  also  written 
"Diphath."  (1  Chron.  i.  6,  margin.) 
Some  icholari  i  appose  that  lome 
branchet  of  thi*  people,  after  being 
looK  settled  on  the  Kiphnan  or  Car 
patbion  raonnlain  range  ipread  tbem 
acWei  OTCr  different  parts  of  Fnrope 
perbaps  BieaityaseOOBx;  whentbey 
were  known  bj  the  name  of  Celti 
and  Gauli.  They  not  only  settled  in 
■Gaul  or  France,  but  eren  penetrated 
the  British  isles  and  Ireland  vhile,  at 
a  later  period,  other  hordes  wandered  to 
Galatia  in  Asia  Minor  — See  Giilatii 
RISSAH— (rrui'n.  AitationoItheHc 
brewsinlhedesert.lNumTxxiii  ■>!  "2) 

RITHMAH =A«atA,  broom  A  ela 
tion  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert 
(Nam.  xxiii.  18,  19.)  Some  ha  e 
identified  this  place  with  jcadj/  Aba 
Scltmal,  not  far  sonth  of  K^desh 
abonndingwith  shmbs  and  broom  and 
haTinfi  a  eopions  spring  of  eweet  water 

BIVEU.  Thers  are  seTcnl  Heb 
Kw  words  translated  nrer  1 
Nakar  signifies  a  river  or  perennial 
ttmm;  (0«n.  iL  10,  U  :)  the  Euphrates; 
(Gen.  xixi.  21 ;)  the  Chebar ;  (Eiek. 
L  1,  8;)  tho  Abana  and  Parphar;  (3 
KingtT.  12;)  the  Nile;  (Gen.  xt.  18; 
In.  xix.  G.)  2.  The  Egyptian  word 
jeor  also  B^ifies  a  tierr,  speciallj  the 
fKhor,  Lc,  theWiVf.  (Oen.xli.  1 ;  Ex. 
L  23;  TiL  IS— 20;  Isa.  xi^i.  6;  Jer. 
xlti.  7,  8;  Am.  ix.  5.)  3.  Yubal  mi 
.wttal  designate  a  "riTer."  (Jer,  xrii. 
8  ;  Dan.  Tiii.  2,  8,  6.)  4.  Peltg.  siKnifies 
jincing,  and  denotes  a  "stream  ;"  (Pa. 
xM.  4;)  lunally  rendered  "river." 
<P*.L8;  Job  XX.  17;  xxix.  6;  Pror. 
T.  16-)  6.i4;iAbl:, sometimestranilated 
"iiT«r,' ana  "stream,"  proper!;  means 
«ilaaarfs:    (2  Sam.  xxii.  16 ;  Fs.  xriii. 


IB  J  cxxvi,  4 ;  Isa.  liii.  7 :  Ewk.  xsxii. 
6 ;  Joel  iit.  18.)  0.  Nahhal,  properlj 
designates  a  Tallej,  rarine.  or  glen, 
with  or  withont  a  stream.  It  is  tran- 
slated  "stream;"  (P«.  Isiviii.  20;) 
"  flood  ;"  (2  Sam.  xxii.  G  ;  Job  xxviu. 
4 ;)  "  brook ;"  (Gen.  xxxii.  23 ;  Nnia. 
xiii.  23 ;  2Kin([sxxs.  U  ;)and"river." 
(Josh.  xiii.  6  ;  2  Sam.  xxiT.  6  marsin.) 

RIZPAH=a  co-tl.  One  of  Saul'* 
concabines,  memorable  for  the  mater. 
nal  affection  she  exbibitedin  watching, 
day  and  night  through  the  burning 
summer  season,  the  suspended  bodies 
of  her  sons,  who  had  been  gibbeted  or 
cracified  bv  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam. 
Ill    7    XXI  8—10) 

ROADS ---See  HjCffWAT 

RUBE.— See  Glbhemts. 


The  rock  tn  Borsb. 


BOCK.  The"rockinHorcV»'>'el' 
some  trsTellers  suppose  to  he  the  one 
stmck  by  Moges,  whence  the  water 
flowed,  is  B  vast  block  of  red  granite. 
The  term  "rock"  is  also  nsed  in  a  me- 
taphorical sense  of  God,  as  the  "Bock," 
i.e.,  the  snre  strength  and  refuge  of 
His  people;  (Dent,  xxxii.  4;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  3;  Ps.  XTiii.  2  ;)  and  of  Christ, 
who  is  their  support;  (Isn.  xxxii.  2; 
1  Cor.  X.  4  ; )  also  (or  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  eternal  supremacy,  which  la 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  system. 
(Matt.  xTi.  18.)  It  is  alio  used  for  the 
ancestor  of  a  nation  or  people.  (Isa. 
li.  1.  2.)— 8e«  BBrmota. 
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BOD.     This  word  if  used  for  * 
wand  or  wftlkinf^  suff ;  as  the  rod  of 
Motes,  sometimes  called  *^  the  rod  of 
Ck)d  ;'•  (Ex.  It.  2,  4,  20 ;  riu  9—20 ; 
Tiii.  5,  17;  ix.   23;    x.  13;)  Aaron's 
rod,   which    miraculooslT   blossomed 
and  brought  forth  almonds ;  (Nnm.  ir. 
7,  9 ;  xrii,  8,  10 ;  Ueb.  ix.  4 ;)  Jona- 
than's rod;  (1  Sam.  xir.  27;)  also  the 
shepherd's   staff,  the  symbol  of  the 
shepherd's  care.     (Ley.   xxriL   32  ; 
Ezek.  XX.  37 ;  Mic  rii.  14.)    The  term 
*''  rod,"  as  a  shoot  of  a  tree,  designates 
Christ  as  a  descendant  of  Jesse ;  (Isa. 
xL  1 ;)  idso  used  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
as   springing   from   one   root.     (Ps. 
Ixxir.  2  ;  Jcr.  x.  16.)    It  is  nsed  as  the 
symbol  of  authority ;  (Ps.  ii.  9 ;  cxz. 
2 ;  cxxv.  3 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  17 ;  Esek.  xix. 
11 ;  Rev.  ii.  27  ;)  of  that  which  supports 
and  strengthens ;  (Ps.  xxiii.  4 ;  Isa.  iti. 
1 ;  Ezek.  xxix.  G ;)  and  of  the  afflictions 
with  which  God  disciplines  His  people. 
(Job.  ix.  34 ;  Heb.  xii.  G,  7.) 
RODANI-M.— See  Dodamix. 
KOE.     The    Hebrew   word   Uebi, 
rendered  **roe,"    seems   to  refer  to 
the  whole  genus  of  the  roe,  antelope 
and  gazelle.  (2  Sam.  ii.  18 ;  I  Chron. 
xii.  8;  So1.SongfiL7;iii.5.)  Gazelles — 
Gazeiia  Arahica —^  vrem  abundant  in 
Palestine;   (2  Sam.  i.  19;)  they  are 
rery  timid;  (Isa.  xiii.l4  ;)  and  fleet;  (2 
Sam.  ii.  18;  1  Chron.  xii.  8;  Pror. 
vi.  5 ;  Sol.  Song,  ii.  9 ;)  and  their  flesh 
was,  and  is  still  regarded  as  a  delicacy. 
(Dent.  xii.  16,  22 ;  xir.  5 ;  xt.  22 ;  1 
Kings  iT.  23.) 
BOGEL.— See  Eicrogel. 
nOGELJM.=/uUer's place,    A  town 
in  Oilead.    (2  Sam.  xvii.  27 ;  xix.  31.) 
BO  HG AH =ourcry,  clamour.    A  de- 
scendant of  Asher.  (1  Chron.  Tii.  34.) 
BOLL.— See  Book. 
BOMAMTIEZEB=/  have  exalted 
Mis  hehf,    A  son  of  Heman.  (1  Chron. 
XXT.  4,  81.) 

BOMANS,  EPISTLE  TO.  This 
Epistle  was  written  in  Greek,  by  Panl, 
at  Corinth,  near  the  close  of  jld.  57, 
or,  as  Alford  supposes,  at  the  beginning 
of  58.  (Bom.  XT.  25,  26;  xri.  12,  22; 
AcU  XX.  3.)  It  is  attested  as  the  work 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Oentiles  by  Iren- 
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SBOf,  ThmhilM  of  Antioch,  demeit 
of  AlezaDdria,  TertalUaa,  and  OiigHb 
From  this  Epistle  w«  lean  tbftt  Ckiit- 
tiantty  was  early  introdwetd  to  tht 
imperial  city ;  (Bom.  L  9 ;  xri  19; 
Phil.  It.  22  ;^  yat  wa  iMiTit  no  eri- 
denoe  that  the  Bomaa  diaTdi  «ss 
founded  by  an  Apoatla.  Had  Peter 
oTor  Tisitad  Borneo  araa  ao  lata  ss* 
▲.  D.  57  or  68,  turalj  Paal  woold  hare 
adrerted  to  him  and  hit  laboan  in 
the  course  of  this  EpMe.  At  aiany 
Jews  resided  in  the  metiopolit  of  the 
empire,  it  it  not  imjirobalua  Uiat  tbs 
flourishing  church  la  that  dnj  wu 

Slanted  by  the  "sfraaf  s  ^  Bmtf 
ows  and  protdytati*'  who  «m  eoa* 
Terted  at  Jarotalam  on  the  aotabla- 
dajr  of  PenticosL    (AelalLlO.)   Hoc 
it  it  unlikelT  that  ihoaa  mijy  haie 
been  aided  by  tomo  of  tba  Jewish 
Christiant  '**tcattared    abioad*  by 
the  perseeutiou  after  Stai^ian^  dettk. 
(Acts  Tiii.  1,  4 ;   xL  19.)    Aqnila  and 
Priscilla,  Andronicnt  and  Junia,  with 
others,  with  whom  the  Apostle  seems 
to  have  been  acauainted,  are  specially 
mentioned  as  sharing  in  the  labour 
of  establishing  the  inuunt  cause  in  the 
imperial  city.     (Acts  xtUL  2 ;  xfi. 
3— IG.)    When  this  Epittle  was  writ- 
ten, the  apparently  numerous  church 
consisted  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
who  had  embraced  the  new  religion. 
Unhappily,  some  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians were  attached  to  the  Mosaie  in- 
stitutes— were  prone  to  feel  indignant 
at  the  gOTemment  of  the  heathen  ma* 
gistrates  OTor  them — and  were  unwil- 
ling  to  belicTe  that  the  Qentilet  coaJd 
be  admitted  to  equal  priTileges  with 
them  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiak, 
especially   without   becoming   prose- 
lytes to  ue  Jewish  religion.    On  the* 
other  hand,  the  Gentilet  disregarded 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  etpedally 
about  circumcisioii,   and  meats  and 
drinks,    and   holidays.       While   the 
Apoetle  adTocatet  eoual  rightt  and 
priTileget,  both  for  Jews  and  Gen-- 
tiles,  he  shows  that  all  mankind  wese 
equally  **  under  sin,"  and  liable  to  the 
wrath  of  God ;  that  the  deeds  of  the 
law  were  wholly  iooooipetant  to  pro- 
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enre  justtficatior. ;  Bud  that  faith  is 
JtaoM  Christ,  the  aniTersal  B«deemet-, 
WM  the  mly  me&Ds  of  obtaining  iht 
eternal  Hlvation,  which  was  noo- 
offered  by  the  mercy  of  God  alike 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  without 
preferCDce  or  exception  whatever. 


Arrh  ol  TilLB. 

HOME  =  ilrenpth,    le.,    a   *lrong 

jiace,   fortress.     The  capital   of  the 


bom. 


polis  of  the  world,  is  lituaied  on  the 
lirer  Tiber,  about  fiheen  miles  from  its 
month.  The  earliest  settlers  in  Italy 
'  >PpOU^  t<>  ^"^  ''BBt>  ''■B  ElTvicam  or 
X^nilians,  probably  a  tribe  from  Tar- 
■hiih,  toaay  centnries  preiions  to  the 
liaa  of  tbe  Roman  power.  The  Etrns- 
«atia,  wbo  hare  left  traces  of  civiliza- 
tion infeiior  in  jtrandenr  perhaps  to  the 
KoDltments  o(  Egypt,  in  beaoty  to 
■bOM  of  Greece,  Gnally  fell  before  the 
power  of  the  Homans.  Komulns.  wbo 
U  Mid  to  have  founded  Rome  753  B.C., 
wai  probabtjr  an  Ktmscan  lumma  or 
dfef,  who,  with  a  horde  collected  from 
dia  neighboaring  tribes,  laid  tbe  toan- 
dation  of  the  fntare  imperial  city,  in  a 
loitresB  on  Honnt  Palatine,  which  was 
a(t«rwardi  extended  over  the  seven 
knU.  The  second  king,  I^uma  Pom- 
yOini,  ii  said  to  have  fonnded  the  reli- 
giaai  ijneni  of  the  Romans.  The  ad- 
vancing power  of  the  Romans  gradually 
■  orenrhdmed  the  Albam,  the  Sabines,  i 


ROM 

tbe  Etmicans,  the  Latins;  and  Gnallj, 
ibe  snbJDgation  of  the  Tarentineg  and 
tiamnites  made  Rome  the  mistreat  of 
Italy.  The  growth  of  tbe  Roman 
power,  which  was  destined  to  bring 
the  nations  beneath  its  iron  rnle,  wa« 
tor  some  time  very  slow.  But  when 
Carthage  was  crashed,  B.C.  US,  the 
Roman  arms  spread  over  the  earth 
like  a  whirlwind  ;  and  in  little  more 
than  a  centary  they  erected  upon  the 
overthrow  of  earlier  thrones  —  the 
widely  extended  Romaa  empire — the 
inbending  tyranny  the  world  had 


yet* 


8n.  It  w 


It  till  ti 


the  closing  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  the  Romans  came  in 
cuntact  with  the  Jews.  The  first  alli- 
aace  between  the  Jews  and  Bomaat 
was  made  by  Judas  Maccabens,  B.C 
162.  This  was  renewed  by  his  brother 
Jonathan,  b.c.  144.  (1  Mace.  -riii.  I, 
.)  After  this  time  the  Romans  bad 
>agh  to  do  with  the  Jews,  not  only 
ander  the  Herods,  bat  also  when 
Judea  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
Itoman  province,  nnttl  at  lakt  thtf 
were  driven  utterly  to  exterminate  them 
from  the  country,  under  Hadrian,  *J>. 
135.    (Lake  xxiii.  88;  John  xi.  48; 

■     ""    Acts  ii.  10  i  xTi.  21.  87,  38 ; 
.   xix.  21 ;   Rom.  i.  7,  IS  i  2 
Tim.  i.  17.) 
In  the  Angnstau  age,  while  Roma 

as  mistress  of  the  world,  literatata 
andaitmadegreatprogress.  The  boast 
of  Augnslus  is  well  known,  "that  ha 
found  the  city  of  brick  and  left  it  of 
marble."  The  population  of  tbe  citj 
ihen  has  been  eBtima:ed  at  one  tnillion 
two  hundred  thousand,  one  half  of 
I'hichprobablyconsisted of  slaves.  But 
the  succeeding  emperors  were  mostly 
distinguished  for  their  cruelties  and 
licentiousness,  nntil  Constantino  em- 
braced Cbristianitj  and  made  it  the 
religion  of  his  empire.  He  made  Con- 
itantinopls  tbe  Roman  capital  a.n.  330, 
ind  thus  gave  a  fatal  Mow  to  the 
power  and  inSuence  of  old  Rome.  The 
incient  empire  was  finally  overthrown 
>y  Udoacer,  king  of  the  Hemli,  who 
issumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  a-d. 
476,  nearly  12S0  years  after  the  loan- 


BOU 

dMion  of  Bonw.  Sinco  then  Boma, 
afteT  mui7  dunitei,  hu  conlinaad  U 
be  onlj  the  metropalii  of  the  Staiei  of 
theChaTch,sQdtbecenlrca[the  Romiih 
coiDmaDiIj. 

w  celsbnted  not  onlf  for 
'~"r,  but  for  the  magnlfi- 


f ormer  greataei*. 


Kome  i*  ii' 


i~|  which  huinrriT- 

™     ed  therarapei  of 

timeiithetrioiQ- 

phal  arch,  eree^ 


rktethecooqaett 
end  OTcnhrow 
of  JeruialBm,  bj 
Titui,  ji.D.  70. 
Ii  exhibiu  the 
Bom  an  lo  Idlers 
in  the  hoar  of 
triumph,  Ucuring 
the  a  pails  ut  the 
inyTaluBtjIoillus- 
iah   and  Itoman 


The  cilj  of  Rome,  and  nabnrbs,  at 
the  rcninii  of  18C7.  nccLirdin);  to  the 
C^rrrfpori-lri'-m  iHRoma,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  2ib,:i'i  aiiah;  liomc  conliiiai 
64 — another  Bfconnt  says  50 — parishes, 
of  which  nine  arc  oiiiiiile  the  bounda- 
ries. Of  the  population  30  are  cardi- 
nals, 3i;  biabops,  1,469  pricsis  and  cc- 
clcsiaitics,  and  92»  aeminarlalB.  The 
occupants  of  relisious  houses  arc 
6,047.  of  there  2.83:i  are  monks,  and 
2,215  nuns.  ThoM  belong  to  lil  dif- 
ferent congreRalions  or  orders.  There 
are  also  25  Bcminarics  or  collets, 
amon;;  which  arc  the  French  Semi- 
nar}', tenanted  by  BH  pupils,  that  of 
Boulli  America  by  GO,  that  of  North 
America  by  33  ;  the  German  Kemin- 
■ry  bas  G8  papils,  the  English  21.  the 
the  ]'ie  AneUis  14,  the  Scotch  12,  and 
the  Irish  62.  The  namber  ol  mnles 
educated  in  collefces  amounts  to  25S, 
and  females  in  prniivnoli  to  1,643 ; 
775  males  and  1,081:1  females  Uve  in 
NiMiuble inititalions.  Thereare4,G50 
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Jm,madWTMhiT 
tal  popaUtloB  of  thoaisun  PAtTtacM^ 
it :  Borne.  SSS,6(» ;  Civiia.  VeccUa, 
£0,707;  Vilarbo,  I2S,aM;  VeOMri, 
62,018;  Fro^non^  iMfiS»;  or,  iaall, 
693,113.  'ntaeFro*iacu,«i]Metlwt«i- 
mfttioQ  ol  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Msai- 
tnte  the  Boman  or  tho  Papal  State*. 
The  Bonaa  forenmaiL  Mnpovd 
of  the  Pop*  asd  tlM  eardinals^  is  in 


and  aspifatioiu  erf  nooa.  And,  as  iha 
Papacy  is  aa  iiwUtatloB  tf  gonnnaal, 
temporal  and  ■pitlUa^  Um  owl  ol  th» 
gOTeruaient  it  not  lo  nuwh  tke  welfsie 
of  tha  Bouaaa,  a*  I«r  the  ■■pRnacr 
of  the  Cborch.  Bonn  Um  Mai,  by 
which  the  eccleaiaatieal  poUer  of  tlta 
Papacy  ii  cTeiywhoro  ■"'"■■>*^,  Kcmi 
to  be  rather  lor  the  iniareata  of  a  poteitt 
system,thanforthe  pan,  nncomprDaiii- 
iiig  loTe  of  the  troth.  MoTsorer.  lbs 
fneatmaaa  ol  thepopolation.asinall  R^ 
mish  countries,  is  indescribably  poor 
and  miserable,  and  the  state  of  monli 
is  deplorably  low.  The  BomishrelielDn 
is  an  cxlraonlinniy  mixtare  of  Koouui 
polythclsmand  Christianity.  ThecDD- 
tradictions  and  absurditiei  to  which 
relic  worship  leads,  show  that  eren  tbe 
chair  of  I'eter  hardly  escapes  from 
baptized  pnganism.  It  is  said  that  on 
the  18ih  of  January,  1C88,  while  lbs 
identical  chair  used  by  Peter  was  being 
cleaned,  in  order  to  ba  set  up  in  some 
conapicaoas  place  in  the  Vatican,  iheie 
unluckily  appeared  carrad  upon  itths 
twelve  labours  of  Hercules, — tha  evi- 
denco  of  its  pagan  origin.  Anoiher 
chair,  in  Si,  I'cler'8  church,  in  which  it 
ia  allirmed  that  the  Apostle  exercitfd 
hLsoHicc,  is  said  to  have  been  G>:aniii>ed 
by  the  profane  French  toldien,  in  ths 
time  of  the  first  Napoleon,  when  they 
had  possession  of  liume.  wbo  copied 
the  Arabic  inscription : — -'There  is  bst 
one  God.  and  Mnbanimcd  is  His  pro- 
phet." Thischait  waaprobablyamoiiiE 
the  spoils  bconght  from  the  East  bf 
the  Cmaoders.— See  iTitr. 
ROOF,— See  Uocsk. 
BOOM,— See  Reuoboih. 
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BOOT.  That  part  of  the  plant 
which  extends  into  the  earth.  (Matt. 
xiii.  6, 21.)  The  Hebrew  word  shorethy 
Le.,  "root,"  idso  signifies  a  shoots 
sprautf  "spront  of  Jesse;*'  (Isa.  xi. 
10;)  "a  shoot  ont  of  a  diy  soil;*' 
(Isa.  liii.  2;  compare  Ber.  r.  5; 
xxiL  16 ;)  and  is  nsed  metaphorically 
of  the  Messiah,  who  should  proceed 
from  the  ancient  and  decayed  family 
of  Jesse.  So  also,  the  term  "  root " 
designates  Hezekiah,  a  descendant  of 
king  Uzsiah ;  (Isa.  xir.  29 ;  2  Chron. 
xxri.  6,  7 ;)  and  is  also  nsed  for  the 
power  of  the  Philistines.  (Isa.  xir.  80.) 

BOSE.  The  Hebrew  word  hhabazze- 
Utk,  rendered  "rose,"  (Isa.  xxxt.  1 ;  Sol. 
8ong  ii.  1,)  properly  designates  a  flower, 

Sowing  in  meadows  and  pastures. 
,  ^e  Apocryphal  books  the  Greek 
word  rhodon,  i.e.,  "  a  rose,"  frequently 
occurs.  (Eccles.  xxir.  14;  xxxix. 
13  ;  1. 8 ;  Wisd.  ii.  8.)  White  and  pink 
roses  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
Psdestine.  It  may  be  that  the  references 
are  to  the  o/eanc^,  whose  large  bunches 
of  roseate  coloured  flowers  adorn 
he  banks  of  the  rivulets  in  Syria. 

BOSH=Aea<f,«ummtr.  l.TheoriRinal 
word  rosh,  rendered  "  prince,"  (Ezek: 
xxxTiii.  2,  3 ;  xxxix.  1,)  ought  to  be 
read  Rosh: — "Magog  the  prince  of 
Bosh,  Meshech,  and  TubaL"  Bosh  is 
the  name  of  a  northern  tribe,  so  called 
from  the  neighbourhood  to  the  Rha  or 
Volga ;  probably  the  Russ  or  Riissiajis, 
along  with  Meshech  and  Tubal.  2.  A 
8on  of  Benjamin.    (Gen.  xlvi.  21.) 

BOSIN.— See  Balm. 

RUBY.  The  Hebrew  wordpenintm, 
rendered  "  rubies,"  probably  designates 
red  corals.  (ProT.  iii.  15;  viii.  11; 
XX.  15 ;  xxxi.  10 ;  Job  xxviii.  18 ; 
Xiam.  ir.  7.)  And  the  word  kadcod, 
rendered  "agate,"  (Isa.  liv.  12;  £zek. 
xxvii.  1.6,  margin  "  chrysoprase,")  is 
now  understood  to  designate  the  Orien« 
tal  ruby,  a  valuable  gem  of  a  vivid  red 
colour.  The  word  odein,  rendered" 
*'  sardius,"  is  in  the  margin  rendered 
•*ruby."    (Ex.  xxxix.  10.) 

BUDIMENTS.— See  Elements. 

BUE.  This  shrubby  plant,  ^  the 
common  Ruta  graveolens,  which  is 
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common  in  Palestine,  was  one  of  the 
garden  plants  of  which  the  hypocritical 
Pharisees  used  to  pay  tithe,  though 
nncommanded.  The  strone  scent^ 
and  bitter  leaves  of  this  plant  were 
nsed  as  medicine,  and  also  as  a  spice 
for  meat.  In  Luke  xl.  42,  it  is  men- 
tioned instead  of  "  dill"  in  the  parallel 
passage.    (Matt,  xxiii.  23,  margin.) 

BUFUS=r«f.  A  son  of  Simon  the 
Cyrenian,  TMark  xv.  21,)  whom  Paul 
salutes  in  tAe  Demarkable  words,  **  Sa- 
lute Bufns  chosen  in  the  Lord,  and  his 
mother  and  mine."    (Bom.  xvi.  13.) 

BUHAMAH  =  conqjcusionated,  A 
symbolical  name  given  to  the  house  of 
Israel.    (Hos.  ii.  1.) 

BULEk—See  Prince. 

nmiLAR=:elevated.    This  place  i#  • 

fenerally  identified  with  "Arumah." 
kt  Van  de  Yelde  supposes  that  Tel 
Rumahj  about  six  miles  to  the  north 
of  Nazareth  is  the  site  of  '*  Bumab." 
He  also  identifies  the  ruin  el-Armah^ 
on  the  brow  of  a  mountain  opposite 
the  vale  of  Shechem,  with  "Arumah," 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  36 ;  Judg.  ix.  41.)--- 
See  Arumah. 

BUSH.  The  Hebrew  word  agmon 
denotes  a  reed  or  rush,  growing  in  the 
marshes,  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  The  term  is  variouslv  ren- 
dered "hook;"  (Job  xli.  2;)  "caldron;" 
(Job  xli.  20 ;)  "  rush  ;"  (Isa.  ix.  14  ; 
xix.  16  ;)  "  bulrush ;"  (Isa.  Iviii.  6  ;) 
and  "  reeds."  (Jer.  Ii.  32.)  The  rush 
belongs  to  the  family  of  cyperacece  or 
reed-grasses,  but  the  reed  to  the  family 
ol  aramince. — See  Flag. 

KUTH  =  female  friend,  companion, 
A  Moabitess  who  married  into  a  He- 
brew family  which  had  emigrated  into 
the  land  of  Moab  during  the  famine. 
(Judg.  vi.  3 — 6.)    On  the  death  of 
Elimelech  and  his  two  sons,  Buth,  who 
was  now  a  widow,  and  had  doubtless 
become  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  resolved 
to  accompany  her  widowed  mother- in' 
law    to  Bethlehem  in  Judea.      The 
aroung  widow  was  soon    married  to 
Boaz,  her  wealthy  kinsman,  by  wbom 
she   became    the  ancestress    of  kin^ 
David.    Though  Buth  was  a  Gentile 
woman,  that  was  no  objection  to  ber 
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position  AS  an  ancestresioC  IlieMefiimiL 
(Rath  L  1—225  iL  I;  it.  10—82; 
Matt.LS,6.)         .,  ," 

RUTH,  BooKiei^t  ThisbookamMtrs 
AS  the  work  of^Sii' unknown  anthor  of 
the  time  6f  David,  or  soon  after ;  it 
was  evidentlj  taken  from  more  ancient 
records,  as  iu  history  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  Judges.  (Ruth.  i.  1.) 
The  object  of  the  writer  was  to  trace 
the  ffenealogj  of  David  to  a  source 
which  is  honourable ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  does  not  flatter  the  royal  family, 
but  candidly  relates  its  descent  from  a 
Hoabitish  mother,  who  had  been  re- 
duced to  extreme  poverty.  The  sim- 
plicity, integrity,  and  kind  feelings  of 
the  principal    persons  exhibited  are 

•  ^altogether  remarkable;  and  the  narra- 

•  tive  shows  that  David  had  at  least  some 
ancestors  who  were  nature's  noblemen. 
(1  Chron.  ii.  11, 12.) 

RYE.  The  Hebrew  cuM$emeth,  ren- 
dered **  ry'e,'*  (Ex,  ix.  82  ;  Isa.  xxviii. 
25,  margin  itpelt,)  and  "  fitches,"  (Ezek. 
iv.  9,  margin  ri>,)  designates  a  species 
of  grain,  the  Triticum  spelta  of  Lin- 
nsBus,  the  modern  spelt.  The  Hebrews 
appear  to  have  occasionally  used  the 
meal  of  this  grain  for  bread. — See 
Fitches. 
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SABACHTHANL— See  Eli,  Em, 

I«AMA  SaBACHTUANI. 

8ABA0TH.— See  H08TOF  Heaven. 

SABBATH.  The  Hebrew  word 
S<ibbath  properly  signifies  a  cessation, 
rest,  a  return  from  labour,  hence  day 
of  rest,  or  restitution ;  and  it  was  used 
by  the  Hebrews  as  the  designation  of 
**  the  seventh  day,"  the  day  of  return 
from  toil  to  repose.  The  most  ancient 
Record  says:  "And  on  the  seventh 
day  God  had  ended  His  work  which 
He  had  made ;  and  He  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  His  work  which 
He  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day  and  sanctified — separated 
— it :  because  that  in  it  He  had  rested 
from  all  His  work  which  God  had 
created  and  made."  (Gen.  ii.  2,  8.)  1 
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Hflntiietani**i«t,*Mn6k0nefQodl, 
la  not  oppoa»d  to  wmibmm,  but  ta 
action ;  it  U  aorelT  «  mmUkm  Ina 
labonr.  Onthisdajtheworkofenatioa 
being  ftnished,  the  Moat  Hi|^  entered 
into  His  insl— His  Sohhath  which  tfiH 
continoei,  and  in  wluefa  Ho  ia  now,  bf 
the  elevatorsr  proceaa  of  Bnirnxmani 
edocating  mankind  for  the  glorias  of 
the  f ntnre,  and  lor  partnership  with 
Himself  in  His  ever-^ndaring  rest  ia 
heaven.  (Heb.  It.  9,  10;  Ler.  sir.  IS.) 
Then  was  the  Sabbath  day  ap* 
pointed  by  God  Himself.  He  bksssd 
and  sanctified  it  for  man,  not  onb  as 
the  appointed  time  for  cewation  fvoei 
labonr,  but  for  the  enjoyment  of  speeial 
blessings  arising  from  the  devont  coa^ 
templaiion  of  the  Divine  peifeetioBi^ 
as  manifested  in  the  Creator^s  weeks 
a  happy  symbol  of  that  peipetaal 
''Sabbath  which  remaineth  to  the 
people  of  God. 

This  primeval  inttitntion  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  arbitrary  enactment, 
but  as  an  appointment  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  what  are  called  the  laws  of 
nature ;  and  is  found  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  man, 
and  the  labouring  animals.  Physio- 
logical considerations  show  that,  beside 
the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  the 
human  constitution  requires  the  repose 
of  one  day  in  seven  in  order  to  restore 
the  equilibrium ;  and  that  it  is  as  ei- 
sentiai  to  our  intellectoal  andphysicsl, 
as  to  our  moral  and  spiritual  natore. 
Hence  **the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man— for  the  benefit  of  the  race — asd 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  (Mark  ii. 
27.)  Traces  of  the  original  appoint- 
ment of  the  Sabbath  have  been  found 
in  the  sacredness  of  the  number  scvea, 
so  frequently  used  by  the  Hebrews  a 
the  symbol  of  perfection  and  eompkUr 
ness,  and  also  in  the  permanent  division 
of  time  into  yfeeks  or  periods  of  seven 
days,  which  has  preTMled  among  most 
nations,  from  the  shores  of  Europe  to 
the  plains  of  Hindustan. 

Though  the  creation  Sabbath  was 
the  seventh  day  in  the  order  oi  the 
inspired  Record,  yet,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  was  the^sl  day  of  man*s  first  week 
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-thejirst  erening  and  morning  which 
e  erer  saw ;  hence  he  must  have 
)inmenced  the  compatation  of  his 
.me  with  the  Sahbath,  which  was 
tmllj  to  him  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
8  it  was  the  first  complete  day  of  his 
xistence.  The  seventh  day,  then, 
»eing  the  first  day  of  Adam's  life,  was 
onsecrated  by  the  way  ot  first  fruits 
o  God,  and  was  held  as  the  sacred 
lay  by  the  patriarchs  until  the  return 
if  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt.  The 
»rliest  recorded  instance  of  the  pre- 
lentation  of  sacrince  is  connected  with 
Ate  observance  of  this  day :  "  at  the 
md  of  days/'  i.e*,  at  the  termination 
»f  the  week — ^not  on  the  last,  but  the 
Unt  day — Cain  and  Abel  broufrht  each 
their  offerings  to  the  Lord.  (Gen.  iv. 
B;  4.)  So  also,  in  Gen.  viii.  8 — 12,  it 
is  stated  that  Noah  sent  forth  the  dove 
fiiree  saccessive  times  from  the  ark, 
ind  waited  seven  days  between  each, 
evidently  in  deference  to  the  Sabbath 
day.  This  day,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  identical  with  our  Lord's  day, 
iras  not  totally  neglected  by  the  He- 
I»rew8  while  in  Egypt,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  the  aniversal  Sabbath  of  the  early 
nations,  and  by  idolaters  was  devoted 
k>  the  worship  of  the  <ua,  hence  called 
Sunday, 

Bat  though  the  most  ancient  Sabbath, 
Jie  sacred  day  of  the  partriarchs,  was 
he  first  day  of  the  week,  it  appears  that 
lie  weekly  Sabbath  of  the  Hebrews  was 
iltered,as  well  as  the  commencement  of 
heir  year,  at  their  exodus  from  Egypt. 
Sx.  xii.  2.)  In  commemoration  of 
heir  deliverance  the  month  Abib  or 
fiun= April  was  made  the  first  month 
4  the  year,  and  to  this  the  Mosaic 
hronology  is  conformed.  Already  had 
aany  of  the  Hebrews  assembled  on 
he  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  on 
he  morrow  after  the  Passover,  wuit- 
Dg  the  retam  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
rom  the  conrt  of  Pharaoh,  with  per- 
ilflslon  to  depart.  As  there  must 
iftTe  heen  an  interval  of  several  hours 
re  their  leaders  returned,  during 
rhich  the  people  acqaired  the  wealth 
f  the  Egyptians,  and  *'all  the  hosts" 
leperedfor  the  march,  it  must  have 
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been  near  the  close  of  the  day  when 
they  broke  np  from  their  rendezvoas. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
not  till  the  same  evening,  after  sun- 
set, which,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
reckoning,  commenced  the  sixteenth 
day  of  Nisan,  that  the  Hebrews  were 
fairly  on  their  journey  out  of  Egypt. 
This  day,  then,  apparently  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  i.«.,  Saturday,  was, 
by  Divine  appointment,  constituted 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Hebrews,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  their  deliverance  from 
Egyptian  slavery.  (Ex.  xii.  83 — 61; 
xiii.  3,  4  ;  xxxiv.  18 ;  Deut.xvi.  1 — 3.) 
Indeed,  in  Deut.  v.  15,  Moses  does  not 
enforce  the  observance  of  this  day,  as 
in  Ex.  XX.  11,  by  the  consideration  of 
God's  resting  on  the  seventh  day, 
which  was  the  sabbath  of  the  patri- 
archs ;  but  binds  it  upon  them  by 
saying — ^* Remember  that  thou  wast 
a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee 
out  thence  through  a  mighty  hand 
and  by  a  stretched  out  arm :  therefore 
the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to 
keep  the  Sabbath-day."  And,  as  the 
Hebrews  were  about  to  be  constituted 
th'e  depositories  of  Divine  truth — the 
consei-vators  of  a  holy  worship — until 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  have  not 
only  a  dififerent  ritual,  but  a  different 
weekly  Sabbath  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, lest  they  should  be  carried 
away  by  idolatry,  or  in  any  way  be- 
come mingled  with  surrounding  na- 
tions. This  Sabbath,  which  was  to  be 
observed  by  the  Hebrews  in  all  their 
generations,  is  also  calculated  from 
the  first  day  in  which  the  manna  fell : 
on  the  sixth  day  there  fell  a  double 
quantity  of  manna,  and  the  people 
gathered  twice  as  much  as  on  other 
days ;  thus  anticipating  the  Sabbath, 
and  preparing  for  it.  (Ex.  xvi.  22 — 
80.)  And  afterwards,  when  the  He- 
brews arrived  at  Mount  Sinai,  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  was  most  distinct- 
ly and  fully  laid  down  in  the  decalogue, 
in  language  which  recognises  the  exist- 
ence of  a  primitive  Sabbath.  It  begins 
with  the  word  ''Rembmbeb,"  and  con- 
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u:  1-.  '3  to  the  institu- 

Ti..-u. — showing,  that 

.    i..ar  Sabbath  ot    the 

■    ^    ^      .v:t  institutions  con- 

..c.r   dispensation,   was 

-.  Aoi  until  **thc  fulness 

.jv.'   principle   was   the 

,w  1  JAsO,  that  one  day  in 

*"  \  . .  be  consecrated  to  tho 

...li.    ^^Ex.  XX.  8 — 11.) 

-..    .  '. -iiAn  Sabbath,  called  the 

.  ,^  .  •  And  the  *'  lirst  day  of  the 

.__^^  ^     ^  . .  iciitly  a  different  day  from 

*      ,    *  -•  M:veuth  day  Sabbath,  but 

^    %:ih  tho  primitive  Sabbath 

.^    ....  i;  :;io  creation.     Though  we 

.  -.vord  stating    that    either 

-    .*,   *  ■  ■.  s  iposiles  changed  the  Sab- 

^       .Ml  '.lie  seventh  to  the  first  day 

.    X  »-.c*.yot  we  have  every  requisite 

...  ^v  .^:  this  change  was  accom- 

^.^<,*.    :i   the  apostolic  age,  by  the 

..^  X.V  t.;  away"  of  the  Hebrew  polity 

,  .■xiabiishmcnt  of  Christianity. 

-.  .    ••Mourcd  the  "lirst  day  of  the 

^ '^  rising  from  the  dead;  (Matt. 

-10 :)  and,  whenever  tho  day 

.     N.    •  v».'k.  is  specitiod,  it  is  invariably 

.^      !  n;  d.iy,"  that  He  appeared  to 

.  .  ^vj^les;  (John  xx.  10 — 200  and 

^^    '.  xv.'nding  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Acts 

«  '     On  this  day  all  Christians 

,,.    -.  .    I'ublic  worship;  and  to  keep 

X.*   .  K'  .i.iy  on  which  the  Saviour  rose 

jv«    •  **'   dead,   wns  to  acknowledge; 

V  ..  i*  I'^^rd  and  Christ.     (Acts  xx. 

v'.*v.  xvi.  2;  Ilev.  i.  10.)      The 

^.K .  .v.-.i  »u  t^f  Christ  oil  this  day  was 

* ..» V,  -od  in   the  Hebrew  ritual  by 

\    .  \.»  iMC  of  the  **sheaf  of  first  fruits" 

«v-»  vU'oufh  day  of  j^isan,  the  third 

•I  t\w  I'as^iover:  *'IIewasthe 

* ;.    '.  •  iX"  of  tli^''"  t^'^^  slept."    (Lev. 

!  A  1 1 :  1  *  '*^^*  ^^''  -^»  -^^^^^  XX vi. 

U  '.>  u  iie  that  Christ,  while  under 

,^    tobcuuisly  obeyed  the  spirit 

.  i^'i  ol  tlio  fourth  commandment. 


*,\   '■»   u\    ivoxn   conforming   to  the 
* '.  ^>  .u,-ni<  ot  Pharisaical  austerity. 


m  <»\orciso  of  any  authority 


to  change  the  Uay,  inasmnch  as  tlu> 
would  have  been  a  direct  interference 
with  the  political  institatioos  of  tbc 
country,  and  with  the  province  of  the 
magistrate.    An  obTioas  reason  pre- 
sents itself  why  the  Mosaic  StbbaA 
was  not  abrogated  nor  the  Lord's  di; 
instituted  by  an  express  command,— 
the  Jewish  economy  had  now  senrel 
its  purpose ;  Christianity,  the  spiritQiI 
principle  in  that  dispensation  was  nov 
evolved ;  and,  in  the  overthrow  of  tiie 
old  nationality,  the  Jewish  ritaal  ud 
its  sacred  days  were  for  ever  abrogated, 
while  the  Sabbath  naturally  reverted 
to  the  primitive  Sunday,  or  creatioa 
Sabbath.    And  it  is  somewhat  remark* 
able,  that  in  all  the  missionary  laboois 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  different  region 
of  the  empire,  we  never  read  of  then 
authoritatively  instituting  the  Lord's 
day  to  be  observed  as  the  Sabbatk; 
simply  because  that  day  being  the  first 
day  of  the  week — the  same  as  the  primi* 
tive  Sabbnth — was  already  instituted, 
having  been  held  as  the  sacred  day  by 
the  Gentile  nations  from  the  remotefi 
times.  Hence  we  see,  that  the  Apostles 
had  not  the  serious  difBculty  to  en- 
counter of  instituting  a  Sabbath  on  & 
different  day  to  that  which  was  gecer' 
ally  observed  as  sacred.    In  several  of 
those    regions    where    the    prinulive 
Sabbath   was   still    obserrcd,  thovgb 
consecrated  to  idolatrous  worship,  the 
Jews,  both  before  and  after  the  extiIl^ 
tion    of   their   own  nationality,  h«l 
synagogues  where  tho  law  and  the 
prophets  were   read  on  the   Mosaic 
Sabbath.    And,  indeed,  in  some  of  the 
Oriental  churches,  where  the  JewL* 
element    was  predominant,  religioai 
services  were  long  held  both  on  iha 
seventh  and  on   the  first  day  of  thft 
week ;   but  as  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day,  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  birth-day  of  a  better  creation  bi 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  becana 
the  badge  and  test  of  a  Christian  pro* 
fession,  the  observance  of  the  screnth 
day  gradually  fell  into  disuetade. 

Ol  hough,  as  we  have  seen,  the  reason 
of  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  fromtlic 
first  day  of  the  week  to  the  seventh,  was 
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,  the  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  eco- 
>my ;  and«  with  the  expiration  of  that 
M>nomj,  the  Sabhath  reverted  to  its 
iginal  position ;  still,  it  mnst  be  ob- 
out  that  neither  of  those  days  could 
iTe  been  obsenred  for  sacred  wor- 
lip  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  at  the 
ime  time.  The  original  institution 
tqnired  that  one  day  in  seven — ^not 
rery  seventh  day,  but  every  Sabbath 
IT — should  be  appropriated  as  the 
abbath  of  the  Lord.  But,  as  among 
liferent  nations  there  have  been 
ifferent  methods  of  reckoning  days — 
MMe  reckoning  from  sun-rise  to  sun- 
se,  some  from  sun-set  to  sun-set, 
id  others  from  midnight  to  mid- 
ight — ^it  could  never  have  been  de- 
fpsed  that  every  hour  of  the  same 
•bbath  should  be  held  at  the  same 
Be  universally.  Moreover,  if  every 
■tiofi  commenced  the  day  at  the 
■ae  hour,  still,  the  differences  of 
lagitude  would  prevent  every  por- 
011  of  the  original  Sabbath  being 
iMwecrated  at  the  same  time ;  as  it  is 
Bown  to  every  one  that  while  it  is 
oon  on  one  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
i  is  midnight  at  the  antipodes.  The 
iiciimstance  of  the  possibility  of  three 
■ndays  occurring  in  one  week,  shows 
err  clearly,  that  the  same  hours 
iMud  never  have  been  intended  to  be 
bserred  as  the  Sabbath  in  all  parts 
I  the  earth  at  the  same  time.  Sup- 
oee  two  persons  were  to  start  from 
icnidon  at  the  same  time,  in  opposite 
farections,  the  one  travelling  east- 
ard,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
lOt^Of  and  the  other  westward,  in 
IB  eontrary  direction,  both  making 
le  tonr  of  the  globe ;  on  their  return 
Mr  would  differ  two  whole  days  in 
mr  reckoning,  although  arriving  at 
le  same  hour  at  the  point  from  which 
Mj  set  out.  Should  the  day  of  rc- 
im  to  the  one  who  travelled  east- 
ardly  be  Monday,  to  the  one  who 
wvefled  westwardly  it  would  be 
■tmday,  while  to  those  who  had 
SBttDed  in  London  it  would  be  Sun- 
ty,'  This  contingency  has  actually 
Ripened  to  some  of  the  earlier  cir- 
nmumgators,  who  were  unacquainted 
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with  the  method  of  setting  down 'the 
same  nopainal  day  a  second  time  when 
crossing' the  meridian  of  the  180th 
degree  of  longitude  eastward ;  and  of 
cancelling  a  day  when  crossing  the 
same  meridian  westward.  From  this 
circumstance  we  see,  that  while  every 
hour  of  the  same  Sabbath  could  not 
be  held  sacred  universally,  at  the 
same  time,  without  attention  to  diffi- 
cult, and  sometimes  doubtfid  astro- 
nomical calculations;  yet  we  learn 
that  some  portion  of  the  Sabbath  of 
Eden,  and  even  that  of  the  Hebrews, 
according  to  the  different  modes  of 
reckoning  the  day,  is  held  by  Christ- 
ians on  Sunday  on  every  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  at  the  present  time. 
While,  however,  the  point  of  commen- 
cing the  enumeration  of  the  hebdom- 
adal cycle  mav  be  different  on  eveiy 
meridian  of  the  earth,  still  it  is  not 
left  to  every  individual  to  determine 
which  day  should  be  his  Sabbath« 
though  he  should  even  abstract  the 
seventh  part  of  his  time  from  labour. 
The  Sabbath  was  ordained  for  worship, 
for pit6/ic  worship;  hence  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  day  should  be  uniformly 
observed  by  a  whole  community  at  the 
same  time.  The  Sabbath  is  not  only 
connected  with  religious  duty^  but  with 
religions  freedom.  The  only  ground 
of  religious  duty  is  the  Divine  command; 
the  freedom  and  opportunity  of  per- 
forming religious  duties  are  civil  rights, 
and,  as  such,  the  matter  of  legislation. 
The  Mosaic  statutes  secured  the  Sab- 
bath to  the  Hebrew  nation;  and  the 
political  law  of  Christian  countries, 
which  protects  the  labouring  classes 
in  the  enjoyment  of  this  primeval 
boon,  is  not  an  interference  with  reli- 
gion, but  simply  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  of  men'sduty 
to  be  religious.  The  Apostle,  when 
adjudicating  on  Jewish  festival  obser- 
vances, does  not  intimate  that  the 
weekly  Sabbath  was  no  better  than 
any  other  day;  indeed,  he  does  not 
refer  to  the  Sabbath  day  at  all,  but 
merely  to  the  Jewish  holidays — held 
on  the  working  days— of  which  no  one 
could  be  holier  than  another.    (Kom. 
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TtW.  S,  6;  Col.  ii.  16,  17. J  Howerer, 
let  OM  who  regard  the  Sabbath  day,  re- 
gard it  to  the  Lord ;  and  as  to  thoee 
-who  disregard  it,  or  would  teach  othen 
to,  let  them  remember  that  while  thej 
are  loosening  the  bonds  of  Christian 
morality,  it  becomes  them  serionslr  to 
ponders  the  words  of  onr  Lord :  **Who- 
soever  shall  break  one  of  these  least 
commandments,  and  shall  teach  men 
so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Among  the  He- 
brews, no  sin,  except  perhaps  idolatry, 
is  threatened  with  hearier  penalties 
than  Sabbath-breaking.  According  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  the  penalty  awaraed 
to  the  Sabbath-breaker  was  death. 
(Ex.  XXXV.  2  ;  Num.  xr.  32— d6.) 

It  is  remarkable,  that  with  ns,  the 
first  day  of  the  week  or  the  Lord's  day 
is  generally  called  **  Sunday ;"  with  the 
more  devout,  "the  Sabbath."  But  in 
all  the  liomance  languages  the  word 
for  "  Sunday"  means  the  Lords  day — 
thus:  Italian,  Dominica;  Spanish. 
JJominffo;  Provencal,  Dimenge;  French 
Jh'mniirhf ;  and  also  the  modern  Greek, 
Kuriake.  So  also,  the  words  designating 
**  Saturday,"  in  the  same  languages, 
are  all  derived  from  the  term  Sahbath — 
as:  Italian,  Sabitto;  Spanish,  Sabaeb; 
Provencal,  Dismpte^  corrupted  from 
JJiex'SabfHiti ;  French,  Sumediy  also 
corrupted  from  iytbbati  diet ;  and  the 
modern  Greek,  Sahbatooj  is  retained 
in  the  same  way. 

The  term  *'  Sabbaths"  is  frequently 
nsed  to  designate  the  Hebrew  festivals, 
which  were  determined  by  the  number 
seven.  Thus,  not  only  the  seventt(  day 
of  the  week,  but  the  seventh  month, 
the  seventh  year,  and  the  year  after 
seven  times  seven  years,  i.e.,  the  JijUeth 
year,  were  also  Sabbaths,  or  seasons  of 
rest  and  renovation.  (Lev.  xvi.  81 ; 
xxiii.  24 ;  xxv.  4 — 12;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
21 ;  Col.  ii.  16,)— See  Fallow  Year. 

SABBATH    DAY'S    JOURNEY. 
— Soe  Jour  NET. 

SA BEANS.— See  Sheba. 

SABTAH.    A  son  of  Gush,  whose 

descendants    appear    to  have    given 

name  to  the  Ethiopian  city  <Sa6a,  or 

tSabatf  situated  en  the  coast  of  the 
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AraUui  Chdl^  *ot  far  fran  iIm  m- 
•entAfkiko.  (GeB.x.7;  iCkraLiS.) 

SABTBCHAH.  A  mm  at  Gvh, 
whoM  dMoeadttiu  appear  to  kawe 
given  name  to  «  region  in  Bihiofia; 
also  writfien  '*  Safaceeha.'*  TtMeoM 
iSa6afdb  oeeue  on  the  BcypCiaB  ■Mi^ 
menti.   (Gen.  z.  7;  1  CEraaL  L 9.) 

SACAB  s  rewordL  1.  A  son  eC 
Obededom.  (1  Chron.  zxtL  4.)  lr-> 
See  SnanAB. 

SACKBUTw— See  Habp. 

SACKCLOTH.  TheHebiewmd 
Mokf  rendered  **  eeckdoth,**  dmolM  a 
coarse  cloth  made  of  goeft*i  hair.caBsft 
hair,  or  other  maleriala,  end  nsed  foe 
strainen ;  (Matt,  zxiii.  84 ;)  for  sacks; 
(Gen.  xlii.  85,  87,  86;  Joth.  is.4;)lsr 
the  gannenu  of  pr^heta ;  (Imlxx.  1; 
Zech.  9uiL4;  liatt.iiLi;)  aadfora 
monming  garment.  (8  8am.  iii.  SI; 
1  Kings  xxi.  87:  8  Kings  vi.  SO; 
Est.  iv.  1,  8.)  Using  •^aackdoch  ui 
ashes"  denoted  sorrow  and  repeataaoi^ 
(Job  xvL  15 ;  Ps.  xxx.  11 ;  Isa.  iiL  24; 
xxxviii.  5;  Joel  i.  13;  Matt.  xLSl; 
Itev.  vi.  12.) 

SACRIFICE.     The  solemn  inflie- 

tion  of  death  on  a  living  creatnre,  ins 

way  of  religioua  worship.    Sacrifiei 

undonbtedly  originated  in  the  Dirias 

authority  and  injunction,  immediatelf 

after  the  first  transgression;  for  it 

must  have  been  from  Sie  sacrifical  vie* 

tims  that  ^  coats  of  skins"  were  insds 

for  the  first  human  pair.  (Gen.  iiL  SI.) 

So,  also,  the  Divine  aoci|>(ance  of  Abe^ 

sacrifice,  fumishea  evidence  thatisai- 

tices  originated  in  the  wiff  and  <9pM>^ 

ment  of  God.    (Gen.  iv.  3—7 ;  Heb.XL 

4.)    The  victims  in  Uiia  ancient  rits 

were  generally  sach  animalaas  werssf 

the  most  utility  to  man ;  though  aaoig 

the  heathen,  where  idolatry  andsapsr* 

stition  became  predominant,  it  wuaot 

uncommon  for  bewildered  mortals  ts 

offer  human  victims,  in  the  hops  d 

atoning  for  their  past  trangmnoai 

(2  Kings  iii.  27.)  Among theHebrsvi^ 

the  rite  of  sacrifice  waa  evidentif  * 

Mjfmbolical  aetiofkj  adapted  and  intotoed 

to  remind  the  ofiferer  that   ha  wsi 

guilty  in  the  tight  of  God.    As  it  ii 

certain  that  tin  eonld  not  be  taket 
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mj-  bj  the  blood  of  bnllocks  or  of 
atSy  this  solemnity  was  sabjectivel^, 
the  sinner,  a  wemorud  that  his  sin 
•erred  death.  On  this  accoant  the 
jostle  says,  '*In  the  sacrifices — there 
»  remembrance  of  sins  made  every 
mr,**  (Hcb.  x.  3,  4.)  And  as  the 
erifices  effected  only  what  the  lawyers 
U  an  abatement  of  the  nuisance,  they 
^re  regarded  objectively  as  prefigar* 
Itc  representations  of  a  better  sacri- 
:e  in  the  person  of  the  Messiith ;  in- 
oiiich  as  what  they  could  only 
present  and  teacb,  His  sacrifice 
(Kttld  tmly  and  actually  effect.  Here 
0ted  the  faith  of  the  ancients,  and 
BV6  thej  found  acceptance  with  God. 
P^  xl.  e— 9;  Heb.  ix.  11—28;  x.  1 
-26  ;  Eph.  V.  2.)  The  institution  of 
Kfitice  began  in  Eden,  was  found 
■umg  the  patriarchs,  was  organized 
Moses,  and  culminated  in  Cal- 
.  The  term  '* sacrifice"  is  sometimes 
figuratively  for  repentance ;  (Ps. 
L  17;)  for  the  good  works  of  believers ; 
ndL  iv.  18;  Heb.  xiii.  16;)  and  for 
be  daties  oif  prayer  and  praise.  (Rom. 
jL  1 ;  Heb.  xiii.  15  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5>--See 

IrFKBIliOS. 

SACRILEGE.  The  crime  of  pro- 
•sing  that  which  is  sacred.  (Rom. 
i*  S3.)  Occasionally  the  Jews  were 
■inently  guilty  of  this  crime ;  as 
hej  withheld  the  tithes  and  offerings ; 
Hju.  ill.  8 — 10 ;)  and  even  converted 
be  temple  into  a  market.  TMatt.  xxi. 
S;  18.)  The  hearts  of  believers  are 
Sled  ^  the  temple  of  God,"  and  they 
MWi  not  be  denied  or  profaned.  (1 
9or.  iii.  17.) 

8ADDUCEES=ytis<  ones.  A  Jew- 
Ih  9eet,  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees 
md  Xssenes ;  said  to  have  been  the 
(egeeadants  of  Zadok  the  priest.  (1 
Qngji  L  82—35.)  They  were  conser- 
*  (in  their  sentiments ;  and  consti- 
tbe  ancient  priestly  aristocracy. 
L  xL 46 ;  xliii.  19;  xliv.  16;  xlviii. 
1 ;  Acta  T.  47.)  The  Sadducees  re- 
ectad  an  traditions  and  unwritten 
«fr%  and  held  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
m^  mlo  of  tbe  Jewish  religion.  They 
laaied  the  existence — some  say  the 
mtaxoation  and  manifestation— of 
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angels  and  spirits,  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  because  it  was  not  taught 
in  tbe  law  of  Moses.  They  maintained 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  (Matt.  xxii. 
23—32 ;  Luke  xx.  27—38  ;  Acts  xxiii. 
6 — 8.)  In  their  lives  and  morals  the 
Sadducees  were  more  strict  than  the 
Pharisees;  and  although  their  tenets 
were  not  generally  acceptable  among 
the  common  people,  yet  they  were 
adopted  by  many  of  the  higher  ranks. 
The  modern  Karaites  who  cultivate 
Biblical  knowledge,  are  apparently  the 
followers  of  the  ancient  Sadducees : 
whilst  the  Rabbinists  are  the  successors 
of  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  iii.  7 ;  xvi» 
1—12;  Mark  xii.l8;  Acts  iv.l;  xv.  17.) 

SADDLE.  The  Hebrew  word  AAa- 
bash,  signifies  "saddle"  or  panniers. 
(Gen.  xxii.  3 ;  Num.  xxii.  21 ;  Judg. 
xix.  10;  2  Sam.  xvii.  23.)  The  ancient 
Eastern  saddles  were  probablv  nothing 
more  than  a  skin  girded  to  the  beast. 
The  pack-saddles  of  the  camels  were 
high,  and  made  of  wood,  with  cloths 
heaped  upon  them.  At  the  end  of  the 
day*s  journey,  the  saddle-cloths  being 
laid  on  the  ground,  formed  a  sort  of 
mattress  in  the  tent.    (Gen.  xxxi.  34.) 

SADOC  =  Just.  One  of  Joseph's 
ancestors.    (Matt.  i.  14.) 

SAFFRON.  The  Hebrew  word 
carcom,  rendered  *' saffron,'*  designates 
the  Crocus  sativus  or  saffron  plants 
^hich  grows  wild  in  every  Eastern 
country.  The  term  saffron  is  derived 
from  the  Arabic  zafran^  signifying 
**  yellow."  The  ancients  frequently 
made  use  of  this  purple-coloured  frag- 
rant flower  in  costly  perfumes.  (SoL 
Song  iv.  14.) 

SAINT — See  Sakctiticatiok. 

SALAH=a  shooi^  extension,  A  son, 
or  grandson  of  Arphaxad ;  (Gen.  x. 
24;  xi.  12—16 ;  1  Chron.  i.  24 ;)  aUo 
written  "Shelah;"  (Gen.  x.  24,  mar- 
gin ;)  and  '«  Sala."    (Luke  uL  35.) 

SAL  AMIS  =/)aci/ic?  A  city  of 
Cyprus,  at  the  east  end  of  the  island ; 
visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their 
first  missionary  tour.  (Acts  xiii.  5.) 
This  ancient  city,  of  which  few  remains 
now  exist,  was  afterwards  called  Con* 
stantia,  and  still  later  Famagusta* 
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SALIM-^'///!/"/'.  A  il^rsTi'iaT SKp.oj}, 
V. i  '-.f:  .lnhM  l>apti«C'i  Van  ^ic  Vclde 
«,iijf;'*-stn  y/i///:/*  ,'^Jiin^  about  six  miles 
fo-irli  of  Kcthshcari  a^  the  rcpresenta- 
tivi-  r.f  ihi"!  place.  But  Dr.  Barclay 
nUitWii'ion  Salim  with  mif///  SaNmy  on 
th<;  iiiHrffiii  of  the  desert,  about  six 
iriih'.N  nr>rth-cflfit  of  Jerusalem,  where 
iiri'.  ncvrral  ^pritif^  nnd  pools  furnish- 
iiil^  II  riin>  uhiindnnccof  water.  (John 
ill.  :M)     Sit  /Knon. 

S  A  L  L  A I  htisit  t- maker  f  1 .  A  dc- 
uri'tiiliitii  iif  B:^njinnin.  (Neh.  xi.  8.) 
'J.     SiM»  S\i  i.r. 

S  A 1 .  1 . 1 1  ictijffuti  1 .  A  descendant 
v\  lliMijaiiiin.  (1  (?hron.  ix.  7;  Neh. 
\i.  iV^  'J.  Ono  of  the  priests;  (Neh.  xii. 
.  . »  .il«.o  I'ttlloi!  ••Sallai."  (Neh,  xii.  20.) 

SAI.MA  ijKinnt*it.  I.  A  fon  of 
x'aU^U  \\  rhVon.  u.  *M— 54.)  2.— 
N'o  S\i  VON, 

s\l  MAIL  -SooS UMON. 

s\l  MO\  .■,.?',...'.  I.  The  father 
%a  Oo«t«  .  \\\\\\\\  \\  ^\  *.M  :  Matt.  i.  4. 
.1   ^  aI<o  i^rtUoU  "S;ilw*h;"  v^K»-^  »^"- 
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zzA  -<aafi  }r  Crwe.     ;' Acts  xxviL'T.) 

"*  Al.'  1-  KZ  =  ^•z«'»^*L.-.     I .  The  wife  of 

Z'lihM,   Aa«i  'm::cJ:ier  of  Jiunes  ud 

:; :  1= :    Kxr:.  :cl  2iX  2  L  0  »nd  »PP«- 

*:iij  X  rsLisiT-  .:f  .>ar  Lord's  modicr. 

*'-*:^  S.-X.  ±j. .     Sfie  wms  one  of  the 

.'.zz  wic-ia  wtj  ministered  utitc 

risz.     "SLi.zz,  ixviL  56;  M&rk  xt 
r.T.  1.       f.  SaL-  me  is  said  lo  b< 

:  :  1::;^  DC  ;h-£  duigater  of  Herodii£ 

:j  j-tr  irfi  hofbAnd,  Herod  Philip 

V  -  :s£  :j.z.<i:^  before  Herod  Aotipti 

z  r  x;^r^  ihe  deadi  of  Juhn  theBapoit 

yiizz.  xir.  ^) 

^ALT.    Takzxijr  the  average  deptl 

the  Ocean  a:  three  miles,  and  iu 
Averaze  saZcness  at  34  per  cent^it  u 
^1  ihas  there  it  salt  enough  in  tk 
K-j.  to  cover  to  the  thickness  of  ou 
z:..l»  an  area  of  several  millions  a 
^iriiie  miles.  These  miUions  of  colw 
Miks  of  crystal  salt  ha^-e  not  nudi 
the  sea  any  fuller.  Such  is  the  ww 
derful  economy  of  space,  that  all  iht 
solid  matter  has  been  received  int* 
the  interstices  of  sea  water  «ithov 
swelling  the  mass  ;  for  chemists  td 
us  that  the  water  is  not  increased  i'. 
volume  by  the  salt  it  dissolves.  Fros 
the  brine  the  sea  derives  its  dynami 
cal  forces,  and  its  carrents  their  mail 
strength.  The  equilibrium  of  the  se 
is  disturbed  by  the  salts  which  evapoia 
tion  leaves  behind,  thus  rendering  th 
water  heavier.  But  the  plants,  sei 
sliells,  and  other  marine  animals,  dai^ 
abstract  a  large  amoant  of  solid  matte 
from  sea  water,  and  thus  render  it  sped 
lically  lighter  than  it  was  before.  Tb 
speciHc  gravity  thus  altered,  it  muH 
therefore  give  place  to  the  pressir 
which  the  heavier  water  exerts  to  pas! 
it  aside  and  to  occupy  its  place ;  thn 
causing  the  water  to  travtl  about  an 
minj^lc  with  other  parts  of  the  ocea 
until  its  proportion  of  solid  matter  i 
romrned  to  it,  and  it  attains  the  esse 
doi;roe  of  specidc  gravity  due  to  se 
w.ttor  generally.  And  this  power  i 
derived  from  the  salts  of  the  sei 
trrouch  the  agency  of  sea-shells  an 
o:  :or  sparine  animals,  that  of  them 
>.lvc>  scarcely  possess  the  power  c 
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locomotion.  Yet  they  hare  power  to  put 
the  whole  sea  in  motion^  from  the  equa- 
•torto  the  poles,  and  from  top  tobottom. 
The  existence  of  abundance  of  rock 
mIIj  in  the  hills  and  along  the  coasts 
<of    the    sonth- western    extremity    of 
tlie  Dead  Sea,  which  is  the  result  of 
tolcanic    action,    may    account    for 
the  excessive  saltness  of  the  waters. 
are  numerous  salt  springs ;  and 
of  rock  salt,  broken  from  the 
Mill,  are  scattered  along  the  shore. 
The  waters  of  the  Sea,  annually  over- 
lowing    the    banks,  and    filling   the 
Iwllows  and  pits  on  the  shore,  and 
teing  exhaled  by  the  sun  and  heat, 
kftTe  behind  them  an  abundance  of 
excellent  salt,  (Zeph.  ii.  9;  Ezek.  xlvii. 
Uy)  with  which  the  Arabs  carry  on  a 
Muriderable  trade  throughout  Syria 
amd  £gypt.    (Job  vi.  G  ;  Isa.  xxx.  24, 
margin ;  Ezek.  xviii.  4.)    As  salt  was 
Ae  symbol  of  incorruption  and  per- 
fetaitj,  it  always  constituted  a  part 
•f  the  offerings  to  God.    (Ex.  xxx. 
^•i  Ler.  il.  18;  Ezek.  xliii.  24;  Mark. 
k.  4 ;  CoL  It.  6 ;  I  Cor.  v.  8.)    The 
t^Bowance  received  by  one  in  the  service 
•f  another  is  called  "salt;"  (Ezr.  iv. 
14,  margin  ;^  hence  the  Latin  salarium, 
fcom    sai,  i.e.,   salt,    denotes    salari/. 
Break  bread  and  eat  salt  with  an  Arab, 
ia,,  partake  of  his  hospitality,  and  you 
kmr^  his  pledge  of  safe  protection. 
Qtjuk  ix.  50.)    Salt,  as  the  symbol  of 
•eraumency,  was  eaten  by  the  contract- 
.fagpartics  in  coTenant  engagements,  to 
iigBify  that  an  "  irrevocable  covenant " 
kmA  BOW  been  ratified.    (Num.  xviii. 
If ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5.)    Salt  appears  to 
kave  been  used  as  a  manure ;  and  when 
md  io  proper  proportions  it  enriches 
'tte  aoil;  (Luke  xv.  3,  5;)  hence  Christ 
calla  Hit  disciples  "the  salt  of  the 
aarth,"  becaose  mankind  were  to  be 
pmerred   from   ruin,  and  rendered 
unutfol    nnto  every  good  word  and 
voffky  bj  the  savour  ot  the  truth,  and 
abeir  holy  instruction  and  example. 
By  espotnre  to  the  influence  of  the 
JOB  and  of  the  atmosphere,  salt  loses 
lla  aaTOor,  and  is  useless.    ^Matt.  v. 
IS— 16;  CoL  iv.  6;  James  r.  20.)    A 
'*flab  land**  la  an   unfruitftil  land. 
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(Job  xxxix.  6 ;  Ps.  cvii.  34,  margin ; 
jer.xvii.  6;  Zeph.ii.9.)  And  to  "sow" 
a  place  with  "  salt "  was  a  symbol  of 
perpetual  desolation.  ( Judg.  xix.  45.) 

SALT,  CITY  OF.— See  Sjllt, 
Valley  of. 

SALT,  PILLAR  OF.— See  Lot. 

SALT  SEA.—See  Sea. 

SALT,  VALLEY  OF.  Apparently 
the  Ghor  or  valley  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  adjacent 
to  the  mountain  of  Salt;  where  the 
Hebrews  gained  two  decisive  victories 
over  the  Edomites.  The  **  Syrians"  is 
read  in  2  Sam.  viii.  13,  by  an  error  of 
the  scribes.  (1  Chron.  xviii.  12;  2 
Kings  xiv.  7;  2  Chron.  xxv.  11.)  In 
this  neif;hbourhood  lay  also  the  **  City 
of  Salt."  (Josh.  XV.  61,  62.)  In 
this  region,  within  five  miles  of  each 
other,  are  two  ancient  ruins,  one  of 
which  may  mark  the  site  of  the  *'city." 

SALU=iret^Ae(f.  A  descendant -of 
Simeon.    (Num.  xxv.  14.) 

SALUTATION.  Various  forms  of 
salutation  prevailed  among  the  He- 
brews: as  *' Blessed  be  thou  of  Jeho- 
vah."—  "Jehovah  be  with  thee."— 
**Mav  peace  be  thine."  (Judg.  xix. 
20;  Ruth  ii.  4;  1  Sam.  xxv.  6;  2  Sam. 
XX.  1);  Ps.  cxxix.  8.) — "Let  my  Lord 
live,"  I.e.,  enjoy  every  blessing  of  a 
long  life.  (1  Kings  i.  31 ;  Neh.  iL  3; 
Dan.  ii.  4;  iii.  9;  v.  10;  vi.  6,  21.)— 
"  Hail,"  t.c,  joy  to  thee.  (Matt.  xxvi. 
49 ;  xxviii.  9 ;  Mark  xv.  18 ;  Luke  i. 
28 ;  John  xix.  3.)  The  Hebrew  word 
barak — "to  bless,"  was  also  used  in 
the  sense  of  salute  or  welcome,  and  to 
bid  adieu.  (Gren.  xlvii.  7,  10 ;  2  Kings 
iv.29;  X.  13;  1  Chron.  xviii.  10,  margin.) 
The  Arabs  generally  salute  each  other 
with  Salam  aielcunij  i.e..  Peace  be  with 
you.  (Matt.  x.  12;  Luke  x.  5,  6.) 
Though  Christ  dissuaded  His  disciples 
from  imitating  the  moroseness  of  the 
Jews,  in  saluting  their  brethren  only, 
(Matt.  V.  47,)  nevertheless,  they  were 
forbidden  to  salute  an  heretic,  as  such 
a  course  might  have  carried  a  deceitful 
appearance.  (2  John  10, 11 ;  Rom.  xri. 
17;  I  Cor.  v.  11.)  In  the  presence 
of  kings  and  princes  the  Hebrews 
prostrated  themselves  upon  the  gronnd 
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while  pronouncing  the  fonn  of  talata- 
tion.  (Ex.  ir.  31 ;  1  Kings  i.  58 ;  it 
19;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8;  Matt.  ii.  11.) 
As  an  act  of  coarteoas  demeanour 
thcj  **  bowed*'  repeatedly  to  asaperior. 
(Geo.  xxiii.  7;  xxxiii.  8;  xliii.  28.) 
As  a  token  of  affectionate  respect  thej 
sometimes  kissed  each  others  beard; 
(2  Sam.  XX.  9;)  or  each  others  lips, 
or  even  the  cheeks ;  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4 ; 
Luke  XT.  20 ;)  at  the  same  time  wish- 
ing each  other  every  kind  of  prosperity. 
(Gen.  xxix.  6, 11, 18 ;  xliii.  27 :  xlviii. 
10-  12 ;  Ex.  iv.  27 ;  xviii.  7.)  The 
Scribes  were  fond  of  public  salutations 
and  greetings.  (Mark  xii.  38.)  Our 
Lord  commanded  Uis  disciples  to 
avoid  the  customary  salutations  on 
the  way,  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  time  in  mere  matters  of  form  and 
ceremony.  (Luke  x.  4 ;  2.  Kings  iv.  29.) 
SALVATION.  Deliverance  from 
danger  or  evil  of  any  kind.  Of  every 
deliverance,  whether  personal  or  na- 
tional, it  is  said  f*  salvation  is  of  the 
Lord."  (Ex.  xiv.  13;  Vs.  iii.  8 ;  Prov. 
xxi.  31;  Jon.  ii.  9;  Rev.  vii.  10;  1  Sam. 
xi.  13;  xiv.  45.)  Generally,  the  term 
** salvation*'  denotes  the  deliverance  of 
sinners  from  their  sins  by  Jesus  Christ 
the  only  Saviour.  So  fearful  is  the 
guilt  of  sin,  that  till  the  sinner  appro- 
priates bv  faith  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
legally  he  abides  in  condemnation. 
Though  the  sinner  feels  his  moral  help- 
lessness to  look  to  Him  who  is  able  to 
save.  Divine  compassion  has  secured 
^  help  for  his  infirmities,"  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Well  has 
Watson  said,  **As  the  atonement  of 
Christ  stoops  to  the  judicial  destitution 
of  man,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
meets  the  case  of  his  moral  destitution. 
The  one  finds  him  without  any  means 
of  satisfying  the  claims  of  justice,  so  as 
to  exempt  him  from  punishment ;  the 
other,  without  the  inclination  or  the 
strength  to  avail  himself  even  of  pro- 
claimed clemency,  and  offered  pardon, 
and  becomes  the  means  of  awakening 
his  judgment,  and  exciting,  and  assist- 
ing, and  crowning  his  efforts  to  obtain 
that  boon,  and  its  consequent  blessings. 
The  one  relieves  him  from  the  penalty,  | 
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the  otlier  from  the  di06ue»  of  lim ;  tlie 
former  mtores  suui  to  die  fevov  of 
Qodt  the  other  renewt  him  ui  Hiiiai- 
age.**  And  m  MlTatum.  full  udfrseiii 
thus  gradOQsly  provided,  the  eo&dsB- 
nation  eea  be  remored,  end  the  hasrt 
renewed ;  hence,  ereiy  eiBDer  is  «z« 
horted  now  to  belioTe  ie  Ghrist-4s 
coMs  to  Christ,  end  fole  of  Him  thsf 
he  may  have  life  etemeL  (ICatt  zL 
28,  29 ;  Ber.  xxii  14.)  And  whUeths 
penitent,  thus  eamestlj  end  expect- 
ingly  relies  on  the  mem  end  power 
of  the  Saviour,  self  end  doubt  alike- 

S've  way,  pardon  is  received,  end  frosi 
s  heart  he  can  say,  **Christ  loved mt, 
and  gave  Himself  for  me."  He  isinsisBi- 
ly  assured,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  givee 
unto  him,  that  the  blood  of  Christ 
deanseth  from  ell  sin.  Thns  is  stlft- 
tion  obtained  only  by  the  mertr  of 
God  in  Christ,  apprehended  by  a  fsith 
which  passes  through  all,  pats  by  sll, 
and  comes  to  Christ,  end  tmsts  in  Him 
alone.  The  earnest  believer  b  nov 
enabled  to  walk  in  the  comfort  of  ths 
Holy  Ghost,  to  advance  in  thespiritoil 
life,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of 
God,  until  he  arrive  in  the  kingdom  of 
glory  for  ever.  All  the  mystery  of 
human  happiness,  fortimeend  etemit/i 
is  comprehended  in  the  blessings  of 
**the  common  salvation."  (2  Cor.  tL 
2;  Eph.  i.  13;  Matt.  1.  31 ;  Gal.  iiLlS; 
1  Thess.i.  10;  Hcb.  ii.  18;  T.9;  JudeS.) 
SAMARIA  =  watck-poit^  waidf 
height.  A  bill  with  a  citr  buUt  npoo  it 
by  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  abont  924.  b^ 
and  named  bv  him  in  the  Hebrew  5&o- 
meron^  after  Shemer,  the  former  owssr 
of  the  soil.  ^Samarie"  is  the  Grssk 
form  of  the  name.  The  city  wessitnued 
about  six  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Shechem,  on  an  oblonf(  hilL  in  iht  eesr 
tre  of  a  wide  bedn-shepe^  Talley— a 
continuation  of  the  valley  of  Shechene 
and  encircled  with  high  hills,  forming 
a  complete  wall  aronnd  it.  (1  Kingszvi. 
24 ;  2  Kings  iii.  1 — 18.)  In  a  wider  sense 
"Samaria**  designated  the  Hi^cImi  of 
Samaria,  Le.,  of  Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes, 
of  which  the  city  of  Semerie  was  the 
capiul.  (1  Kings  xiii.  82;  2  Kiup 
xvii.  26;  xziii.  19 ;  Jer.  xzzl  6 ;  xE. 
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;  Ear.  iv.  10, 17 ;  Neh.  it.  2.)  Sainaria 
•ntinued  to  be  the  capital  of  Israel 
itil  the  OTerthrow  of  the  kinfirdoin  by 
lalmaneser,  in  the  reign  of  Uoshea ; 
ben  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten 
ibes  was  probably  completed  b^ 
irgon,  abont  720  b.c.    (2  Kings  xvii. 

5.)  During  all  this  time  Samaria 
as  tlie  seat  of  idolatry ;  and  is  often 
snoanced  by  the  prophets.  (1  Kings 
rh  3i,  33;  2  Kings  x.  18— 2»;  Isi. 
.  8:  Jer.  xxiii.  13.  U;  Ezek.  xvi.  46 
■65;  Am.  vi.  1 ;  Mic.  i.  1.)  The  city 
as  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
ho  placed  in  it  a  colony  of  8yro- 
^eedonians.  In  b.o.  109  it  was  taken 
r  John  Hyrcanus,  and  was  then  iii- 
ibited  by  Jews,  and  finally  by  the 
sscendants  of  the  original  inhabitants, 
.ugnstos  bestowed  Samaria  upon 
!er«»d  the  Great;  who  ultimately  re^ 
ailt  the  city  >\ith  great  magnifieencc 
od  strength,  and  called  it  SehuMe 
zAvffustc^  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
Fos.  Ant.  XV.  8.  5;-  Wat 8,  i.  21.  2; 
.cts   viii.  5—9.)    The  present  place 

a  small  ▼ilia;:e  called  Sebustieh; 
St  the  ancient  site  is  now  cultivateu 
roand,  which  has  been  ploughed  for 
sntnries;  and  has  upon  it  many  olive 
nd  fig  trees.  There  are  few  founda- 
ooa  and  stones  of  the  ancient  city 
ith  the  exception  of  several  magniti- 
int  colonnades,  which  stand  sulitary 
■d  mournful  in  the  midst  of  ploughed 
Bads,  the  skelitons  as  it  were  of  de- 
iited  elorv. — See  Shkcueh. 
8AKAKITANS.  The  inhabitants 
f  Samaria,  after  the  Israelites  were 
irried  into  exile.  They  were  the 
rreigners  brought  from  Babylon, 
Bthah,  Ava,  Hamatb,  Sepharvaim, 
•d  other  eastern  countries,  by  the  As- 
nrima  king,  Shalmaneser.  Tliey  sub- 
rqnently  aiiplied  to  Esarhaddon  for 
le  of  the  Israelitish  priests ;  and  one 
M»k  ap  his  abode  in  Bethel,  and  ap- 
smn  to  ha^e  introduced  the  five  books 
^  Moses  among  them.  So  **they 
•red  the  L-ird,  and  served  their  own 
MfSy**  each  his  own  national  idols. 
(  Kings  xvii.  1 — 41 ;  xviii.  34;  Ezra 
•  "SJf  When  the  Jews  returned  from 
m  lutile.  and  began  to  rebuild  Jeru- 
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I  salem  and  the  temple,  the  Samaritans 
also  desired  to  aid  them  in  the  work. 
The  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  adroit 
them  to  this  privilege,  gave  rise  to  the 
subsequent  hatred  between  the  two 
races.  (Ezr.  iv.  1 — 24;  N  h.  iv.  1 — 
23;  vi.  1—19;  xiii.  28.)  About  B.C. 
409,  Manasseh,  of  a  priestly  family, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  tJerusalem 
by  Nehemiah,  for  an  unlawful  marriage, 
obtained  permission  from  the  Persian 
king  Darius  Nothus,  to  erect  a  temple 
for  the  Samaritans  on  Miunt  Gerizim. 
Shechem,  at  the  foot  of  G  -rizim,  now 
became  the  metropolis  of  the  Sama- 
ritans; the  temple  on  the  Mount  became 
the  centre  where  they  clung  to  their 
worship,  and  lived  iu  expectation  of  a 
Messiah.  The  name  ''Samaritan" 
then  became,  amoMg  the  Jews,  a  bve- 
word  and  term  of  reproach,  and  all  in- 
tercourse wiih  them  was  avoided.  Yet 
manr  of  the  Samaritans  believed  on 
Christ.  (Matt.  x.  5;  Luke  xvii.  IS- 
IS; John  iv.  4 — 42;  Acts  vii.  16;  viii. 
5 — 25;  ix.  31 ;  v.  3.)  The  Samaritans 
at  NabuluSf  the  ancient  Shechem,  are 
now  reduced  to  a  very  small  ci»ra- 
munity ;  and  still  retain  th'  ir  ancient 
hatred  against  the  Jews.  They  form 
the  last  isolated  remnant  of  a  remark- 
able people,  clinging  now  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years  around  this  central 
spot  of  their  religion  and  history,  and 
lingering  slowly  to  decay.  Several 
manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch have  been  obtained  from  this 
remarkable  people. 

SAMGAR  NEBO=si(;orcf  or  ffrati- 
fier  of  Ntbo.    One  of  the  princes  of 
Bab .  Ion.    (Jer.  xxxix.  3.) 

SAMLAU=r^arme/i/.  A  king  of 
the  Edomites.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  36;  1 
Chron.  i.  47.) 

SAMOS=renotnie(f.  An  island  in 
the  ^gean  Sea,  lying  off  the  coast  of 
Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  island 
produces  oil,  wine,  oranges,  and  silk, 
and  is  capable  of  much  higher  cultiva- 
tion.   (Acts  XX.  15.) 

SAMOTHKACIxV  =  rA/ticuia  Sa^ 
mo$.  An  island  in  the  north-east  part 
of  the^gean  Sea,  above  the  Hellespont. 
The  ialand  ii  inhabited  principally  b/ 
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cleansing!,  bj  which  he  had  been  re* 
atored  to  hit  ciril  and  political  rightf, 
were  tymbols  of  those  **good  things 
that  were  to  come**  —  spiritnal  and 
eternal  srtlvation — whirh  shunld  ac- 
crue thruugh  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  was  thus  assured, 
thMt  "  without  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord."  (Heb.  ix.  U  ;  xii.  14.) 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  term 
"snnctiheation**  is  osed  to  designate 
the  state  of  mind  sapcrinduccd  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Divine  image  which  had  been  forfeited 
by  transgression,  to  the  mind  of  the 
penitent  believer — when  consecrated 
to  God  and  regenerated  from  above^ — 
thus  producing  internal  and  external 
holiness  in  all  the  activities  of  the  heart 
and  life.  There  can  be  no  SMncti6ca- 
tion  without  the  presence  of  the  Sane- 
tiHer ;  no  holiness  without  the  Spirit 
**  working  in  us  to  will  and  to  do." 
Every  sanctified  being  is  holy;  hut 
every  holy  being  is  not  sanctified.  The 
angels  in  heaven  are  holy,  hut  we  do 
not  say  that  they  are  sanctified,  inas- 
much as  they  have  not  known  sin — 
'*  they  kept  their  first  estate."  Hence 
Siinctification  is  the  restoration  of  the 
depraved — on  the  reversal  of  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation — to  the  like- 
ness and  the  fellowship  of  God.  It 
is  not  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  mind,  nor  a  property  of  the  mind, 
but  a  change  in  the  moral  state  or 
**  spirit,  i.e.,  disposition  of  the  mind," 
effected  by  the  purifying  or  restorative 
process  resulting  from  the  Divine  in- 
dwelling. (John  iii.5;  1  Cor.  vi.ll;Eph. 
T.  2C  ;  I  Thess.  iv.  3,  4.  7.)  It  is  true, 
sanctification  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  the  work  of  man  himself.  (Ex.  xix. 
22 ;  Lev.  xi.  44 ;  xx.  7,  8 ;  1  Pet.  iii. 
15.)  When  a  person  solemnly  and 
unreservedly  gives  himself  to  God,  he 
then  may  be  said  to  sanctify  himself. 
He  is  then  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ 
with  his  heart  unto  righteousness,  and 
God  instantly,  by  the  communication 
of  His  Holy  Spirit,  sanctifies  the  belie- 
ver. Thus  the  believer  gives  himself 
to  God,  and  CM  in  return  gives  Him- 
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Mlf  to  the  beHever.  TbeHoljSpiriv 
as  the  ooBtrollin^  inflaesee,  not  only 
takea  posseesion  of  the  bean,  aad  Bakes 
His  temple  there,  bat  rettoree  the  b^ 
liever  tu  dignity,  holinen,  aod  hsppi- 
nesa,  by  making  bim  a  partaker  of  the 
D  vine  nature.  (Eaek.«xvL  26—39; 
1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17;  tL  19;  2  Oo&  tl 
16— 18 ;  Eph.  it  22.) 

This  sanctification,  which  it  a  Diviae 
endowment,  and  the  root  of  moral  per- 
fection, is  received  bj  faith ;  and,  ss  ibe 
work  of  God  within  oa,  gracionaly  pn-i- 
fles  from  all  anrighteonaneti.  More- 
over, as  ample  provisioii  is  made  for 
onr  sanctification,  they  who  know  the 
Scriptnres  and  the  power  of  Gud,  know 
that  it  is  attainable  now,  and  that  it  if 
our  hnsiness  to  claim  it  now,  in  order 
to  "perfect  holiness  in  the  fearof  God." 
(John  xvii.  17;  2  Cor.  viL  1 ;  2  Thtm. 
ii.  18 ;  1  Pet  i.  2 ;  ]  Theaa.  iii.  IS ;  Heb. 
ii.  11 ;  Rev.  xxii.  11.)  Though  sanc- 
tification is  assum^'d  of  all  Christian^ 
who  are  hence  called  "  saints,**  (Acts 
ix.  13 — 41 ;  xxvi.  10;  Rom.  i.  7;  viiu 
27.)  yet,  while  on  earth,  they  are  in  a 
state  of  spiritual  warfare  with  sataa 
and  his  temptations,  with  the  world 
and  its  influence.  (Rom.  Tiii.  13;  2 
Cor.  ii.  11 ;  Gal.  v.  16,  17,  24 ;  1  Joha 
ii.  15,  16.)  And  while  of  the  faithfol 
it  can  be  said,  "  they  are  clean  every 
whit,**  yet — ^just  as  the  traveller  thoogh 
bodily  clean,  whose  sandada  did  not 
exclude  the  dust  of  the  road,  required 
his  feet  to  be  again  washed  before  hs 
could  with  propriety  take  bis  place  oo 
the  couch  surrounding  the  table— tbey 
still  need  the  application  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  renovs 
those  pollutions  which  even  the  renewed 
nature  is  sure  to  contract  in  passing 
through  the  present  evil  world.  (Jobs 
xiii.  4-- 10.)  They  overcome  by  faith  it 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  (Rev.  xiL  1 1 : 1 
Johnv.4.)  In  a  general  sense,  ^saiictit* 
cation"  comprehends  the  whole  Chris- 
tian life.  (Gal.  t.  22,  23 ;  1  Pet.  i.  15k 
16,  22 ;  Heb.  xii.  10 ;  James  iv.  8.)  I* 
1  Thess.  ▼.  23,  the  Apoatle  prays  for 
the  sanctification  of  the  ealiVv  charcli» 
in  all  its  various  departments.  Is  1 
Cor.  YiL  14,  it  is  said,  tbe  unbelieving 
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bnshand,  or  wife,  is  "sanctified** — that 
is,  to  be  regarded  as  not  ttncieaiL,  but 
la  specially  claiming  the  attention  of 
the  Christian  commanity.  The  term 
'^  sanctified"  is  also  osed  in  the  sense 
9f  esmiation  (Heb.  x.  10,  14,  29.)— 
See  Holiness. 

SANCTUARY.  This  term  desig- 
nates the  tabernacle  or  temple ;  (Jooh. 
Kxiv.  26;  Ps.  iii.  17;  Dan.  xi.  31 ;)  also 
the  cater  sanctuary,  where  was  the 
altar  of  incense,  etc.;  (2  Cbron.  xxvi. 
18  ;  Heb.  ix.  1,  6 ;)  and  specially  the 
"^holy  of  holies,"  behind  the  vail,  in 
vbicb  was  the  ^ercy-seat,  etc.  (Lev. 
IT.  6 ;  Ueb.  ix.  7,  8.)  AUo  a  place  of 
lefture.    (L»a.  viii.  14;    Ezek.  xi.  16.) 

Sand.  The  sand  of  the  sea  is  used 
■s  the  symbol  of  an  innumerable  niul- 
titnde;  (Oen.  xxii.  17;  xxxii.  12;) 
of  abaodance  ;  (Gen.  xli.  49  ;)  also  of 
wei|;bt.  (Job  vi.  8;  Prov.  xxvii.  3.) 
lo  Job  xxix.  18,  the  Rabbins  under- 
stand by  the  Hebrew  word  hhoL  ren- 
dned  '^sand,"  the  fabulous  bi  rd  phamix; 
hot  there  is  no  reason  to  depart  frum 
ordinary  usage  of  the  term,  as  the 
emblem  Df  niunerous  days. — See  Clay, 
ond  DuBT. 


Egyptian  Sandal. 

SANDAL.  This  word  is  derived 
irom  the  Greek  tandalion,  a  cuverin^ 
for  the  feet.  The  ancient  '* sandals*' 
or  **  shoes"  were  mere  soles  of  hide, 
leather,  or  wood,  covering  the  bottom 
sf  the  foot,  and  bound  on  with  f  honfrn. 
(Ex.  iii.  5;  Dent.  xxix.  4;  Jo^ib.  v.  15; 
bu  5  ;  Mark  vi.  9 ;  Acts  xii.  8.)  The 
illiisiiation  represenis  the  rigbr  san<lal 
9i  *  pair  found  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes, 
Bfid  uow  in  the  Museum  at  Turin. 
Fbey  consist  of  a  double  sole,  firmly 
md  neatly  sewn  together.  The  lat- 
eii^s  or  loops,  just  wide  enough  to 
idflitt  the  great  toe,  are  Brnily  sewn 
wm.  the  eorre^iponding  place  of  the 
Hmdal.  To  the  uppermost  of  these 
ire  atuehed  the  two  euds  of  a  thong, 
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which  passes  round  the  heel  of  the 
wearer,  and  is  also  sewn  to  two  pieces 
of  leather  which  come  up  on  each  side 
of  the  foot.  The  two  ends  of  the  thong 
are  then  enclosed  in  a  leather  tube, 
which,  when  worn,  would  rest  upon 
the  instep.  Before  putting  on  the 
sandal,  this  tube  was  drawn  down  to- 
wards the  toes,  when  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  passing  the  thong  over 
the  heel,  and  then  by  drawing  up- 
wards towards  the  instep,  the  sandal 
was  fitted  firmly  and  t  ghtly  to  the 
foot.  Sometimes  they  were  highly 
ornamented,  and  some  af  them  re- 
bcnibled  Oriental  slippers,  which  corer 
also  the  upper  part  of  the  foot.  The 
Assyri  n  candals  usuallv  had  quar- 
ters. (Ezpk.  xvi.  10;  Judith  x.  4; 
xvi.  9.)  Oil  the  Egyptian  monuments 
shoes  or  half  boots  of  leather,  are 
represented  as  worn  by  the  upper 
clusses;  and  the  shoemaker  or  aandal- 
maker  is  exhibited  at  his  wok.  In 
later  usage  the  Greek  vpodema^  or 
sandal,  designated  the  Roman  ca/ceus 
or  shoe  which  covered  the  whole  foot. 
(Mall.  X.  10 ;  Luke  x.  4  ;  xv.  22 ; 
xxii.  3'. ;  Acts  vii.  33.)  To  "  bear," 
or  to  *'  unbind  one*!<  sandals,**  are  ex- 
pressions implying  inferiority.  (Matt, 
iii.  11  ;  Mark  i  7;  Luke  iii.  16;  John 
i.  27;  Acts  xiii.  23.)  The  Orientals 
usually  lay  aside  their  sandals  or 
shoes  on  entering  the  sanctuary.  (Ex. 
iii.  5  ;  Josh.  v.  15.)  In  transferring  a 
possession,  it  was  rustomary  to  deliver 
a  shoe,  as  in  the  middle  ages  a  glove ; 
(Ruih  iv.  7;)  hence  the  action  of 
throwing  down  a  shoe  upon  a  terri- 
tory was  a  symbol  of  occupancy.  (Ps. 
Ix.  8.)  The  loosing  of  the  shoe  was 
also  a  ceremony  when  a  man  refused 
to  fulfil  the  sacred  obligation  to  the 
widow  of  his  deceased  brother.  (Deut. 
xxv.  9.  10.^ 

SANHEDRIM.— See  CouieciL. 

SAN8ANNAH  =:pafm  branch.  A 
town  in  the  south  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  31.) 

SAPH =threshoIdf  or  extension.  A 
Philistinegiant;  alsocalled  **Sippai*'s 
dishes,  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chron.xx.4.) 

SAPUIR=/atr,  beautifuL    A  place 
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in  Jade* ;  perhaps  one  of  the  TillAjces 
called  et-Saacq/fr,  between  £Ieather« 
polls  and  Ankel  *n.    (Mic.  i.  11.) 

SAFPHlRA=:a  sapphire.  The  wife 
of  Ananias,  and  \u9  accomplice  in  the 
•in  for  which  they  died.  (Acts  v. 1 — 10.) 

SAPPHIRE.  The  Hebrew  word 
sapphir,  desifirnates  the  **  sapphire," 
(Job  xxviii.  G,  IG,)  a  precious  stone, 
next  in  hardness  and  value  to  the 
diamond,  which  was  frequently  en- 
graven by  the  ancients.  (£x.  xxviii. 
18,  21  ;  xxxix.  11 ;  licv.  xxi.  19.)  This 
ffem  was  pellucid,  of  a  beautiful  sky- 
blue  colour ;  lienre  the  floor  on  which 
is  placed  Jehovah's  throne  is  compared 
with  the  sapphire.  (Ex.  xxiv.  10; 
Ezek.  i.  26.) 

SAUA.— Sarah. 

S A  K  A  H = a  princesSy  noble  ladif.  1 . 
The  wife  of  Aorahnm  and  niothfr  of 
Isaac.  She  was  at  first  called  Sarai  = 
contentious,  or  perhnps,  m^/e^  generous, 
(Geo.  xvii.  15;  xxi.  3)  Some  say 
that  she  was  the  errand- d  u^htcr  of 
Tcrah,  the  daughter  of  Haran.  conse- 
quently the  sisicr  of  Lor,  the  niece  of 
Abraham,  and  the  SAine  with  Iscah. 
(Gen.  xi.  29.)  But  Abraham  asserts 
that  Sarah  was  his  sister,  that  she  wa< 
the  daughter  of  his  father,  but  not  of 
his  mother.  (Gen.  xii.  13;  xx.  12.) 
Tcrah,  it  seems,  ha*!  two  wivts,  by 
one  of  whom  he  had  Haran  and  Abra- 
ham;  and  by  the  oiher  Sarah,  who 
was  thus  the  step  sifter  of  Abraham. 
(Gen.  xi.  27—31.)  That  Sarah  wa^ 
remarkahle  for  her  beauty,  is  evident 
from  the  precautions  which  Abraham 
took  to  prevent  the  dangers  it  was 
likely  to  occasion.  (Gen.  xii.  1 1 — 20.) 
Sarah  was  the  subject  of  special  pro* 
mises  as  well  as  her  husband ;  (G  'n. 
xvii.  IG;  Rom.  xiv.  19;  ix.  9;)  and 
though  she  occasionally  exhibited  a 
degree  of  weakness,  (Gen.  xii.  1.1 ; 
xvi.  6;  xviii.  15,)  still  her  exemplary 
faith  is  commended,  (ileb.  xi.  11.) 
She  is  represented  as  the  pattern  of 
conjugal  fidelity  and  love,  and  her 
example  is  held  forth  as  the  highest 
model  for  Christian  women,  and  the 
title  of  her  **  danghters,"  as  their  most 
honourable  distinction.  (Isa.  IL  2  :  I 
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Pel.in.6;  Gal.iT.SS— 81.)  Sbedied^ 
At  Hebron,  at  the  mt»  of  IS7«  aad  was 
bnriod  in  the  field  of  Bfacbpeleh,  whi^ 
Abraham  boBght  for  tlieparpoee.  (Gea.. 
xxiii.  I — ^20.)  The  name  it  alto  written 
'-  Sara."  (Heb.  xL  11 ;  1  Pet.  uL  &) 
2.  The  daughter  of  Asher;  (Num.  xzr. 
46 ;)  also  called  ^Serah.*  (Qea.  xhL 
17;  1  Chron.  irit.  aO.) 

SARA  I.— See  Sarah. 

SAKAFH  =  tmnumg^fifry.  A  de- 
•cendanc  of  Jadah.    (1  Chron.  ir.  23.) 

SARDINE.— See  Sardios. 

SARDiS  =  princeltf  or  roHo/  city. 
The  roetropolia  of  the  andoDt  KiiM{d«>OL 
of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  altaated  at 
the  foot  of  Moont  Traolaa,  o«  the  banki 
of  the  river  Pactolos  or  the  Hermns, 
about  fifty  miles  eastwmrd  of  SaTraa.- 
(Rev.  i.  J 1 ;  iiL  I,  4  )  Thii  wmIUij 
city  irai  plunder^  1^  Cyras,  ander 
Croesus  its  last  king ;  and  i«  the  tine 
of  Tiberius,  it  was  destroyed  by  as 
earthquake.  Sardis  has  long  bees 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  mins.  Amon^ 
the  ruins  two  remarkable  pillars,  sap- 
posed  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient 
temple  of  Cybele,  still  remain  to  tell 
the  cale  of  departed  greatness.  The 
place  is  now  called  Sart-Kalessi,  and 
has  a  few  miserable  mud  huts,  inhi* 
bited  bv  Turks. 

Sii-iDITES.— See  Sbrsd. 

SAHDiUS.  The  Hebrew  word  m&» 
detiignat&s  the  **sardius,'*  a  precious 
stune  of  the  flint  family — a  kind  of 
pard  or  chalcedony — now  called  came- 
lian,  from  its  blood-red  or  ruw  fled 
colour.  (Ex.  xxviii.  17;  xxxix.  10; 
Eiek.  xxviii.  13 ;  Rev.  xxi.  20.)  Tlie 
mar^rin  of  some  of  these  passages  has 
*'  ruby  ;"  and  in  Rev.  ir.  3,  it  is  called 
a  "sardine  stone." 

SARDONYX.  A  preeioos  stose 
exhibicing  a  milk-white  variety  of  the 
onyx  or  chalcedony,  alternating  wiA 
shades  or  stripes  of  sardias,  whence  iti 
name.    (Rev.  xxi.  20) — See  Onrx. 

SAUEPTA  =  sm:liii^^kamMef  A 
Pheniciaa  town,  lying  on  the  sborei 
of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Tjrt 
and  Sidon.  (Luke  iv.  26.)  It  wss 
anciently  called  *'  Zarephath.**  1) 
Kings  xvii.  9,  10 ;  Obad.  20.;    It  ii 
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r  reprewnted  by  the  neisfabonriDg 
;e  TilUge  otled  Sumfeai 

o/lkt  MM,  or  a  true 
iniHct.  A  kiDf[  of 
Ajijria,  *ho  lue- 
CMded  Shal  mane- 
Mr.  abont  B.C.,  731. 
(1m.  XI.  I.}  It  is 
suppowd  that  Sal- 
mon, or  Sargina,  as 
he  IB  called  ud  the 


of  the  royal  family 
oF  Aiajria;  bm,  be- 
ing a  man  of  great 
capacity  and  coqr- 
■ge,  be  Dsnrped  the 
poTtrnmeiit,  proba- 
bly immediatelj  on 
-  the  death  of  Shal- 
iMWMr,  and  condacted  it  verj  snc- 
Mafallr  thmash  a  brilliant  reien. 
xcordinKtohiacaneiform  inscription!. 
hieb  coTcr  fifteen  yestg,  Sargon  lo^k 
amaria,  which  probably  mean*  that  be 
jinplcted  the  captivity  of  the  inhabi- 
mta.  Healio  erected  theroyal  palace, 
ndbdilt  orbeaulifled  thecityof  Khor- 
tbad  "alter  the  manner  of  Egjpi."  He 
'••■ncceeded  by  hiison,  Sennacherib. 
lie  illuatratiun  from  the  Khnrsnbid 
1    the  Lonvre  at   Paris, 


>  late  a>  the  Arab 
IB  aile  of  Kborsabad  retained  in  the 
Mintry  the  old  A<*>riaii  title  of 
nrvAvn.— See  NiNEVtii. 

SARID  =  a  iBTDitwr.  A  town  in 
ebulun.     (Jo>h.  xix.  10,  12.) 

8AR0N.— See  Sharon. 

8ARSECHIM-/Bin«D/(A«  baoiht 
r  Ualt.  The  chiet  ut  the  cnnuchi  in 
te  arm;  of  Nebachadneiiar.  (Jer. 
sxix.  3.) 

SAHUCH.— See  SEnno. 

8ATAN.— See  ]>BVii,. 

8ATYKS.  The  Hebrew  word  MiV- 
'«,  rendered  "satyn,"  properly  «iR- 
iflea  lU-ffoattt  and  il  osed  to  deiiR- 
•10  Ibe  wild  animaU  noted  for  hirsute 
nd  ehag^  flsecel — the  Kabbina  «ay 
M  tobfrt,  woed-ilaiumi — represented 
I  inhabiting  detert  places,  pariica- 
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larlj  the  mins  of  Babylon  aod  Pebm. 

(Iaa.xiii.  ^1  ;  xxxiv.  U) 

8AVh=ati!ed /or.  daired.  1.  Tba 
first  kinft  of  the  Hebrews.  He  wal 
the  son  of  Kisb,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin.  (I  Sam.  ix.  1,  S  ;  x.  1,  21,  33, 
2*.)  His  personal  appearance  wai 
remarkably  fine  and  noble,  yet  uhell 
anointed  king  he  affected  no  exterior 
iplendoar,  but  returned  to  the  pI'ioKh 
among  his  father's  family  at  Gibeah. 
After  his  signal  defeat  of  the  AinmoQ- 
ites.  tiaul  was  confirmed  on  the  throne 
by  the  whole  army  at  Gilgal,  (i  Sam. 
xi.  1 — 16,)  when  the  continuance  ot 
the  theocracy  was  earnestly  insisted 
on  by  Samuel.  (1  Sim.  lii.  1—26.) 
He  carried  on  successful  wan  aRainst 
the  Ammonites,  the  Philistines,  the 
Moabiles.  and  the  Amalekiti'S.  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  19— 21;xi..4e— 62.)  Saul,  ho w- 
erer,  in  twti  instances,  forgot  that  ho 
was  ifae  vassal  of  Jehovah,  tne  invisibl« 
King,  in  not  executing  His  orders; 
and  tbna  rendered  himaelf  unht  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  royal  house.  (1  Sum. 
xiii.  II— 14 ;  XY.  1—86.)  Hence  Jihovah 
commanded  Samuel  to  anoint  Dmid 
privately,  as  Saul's  successor  to  the 
kingdom.  (1  Sam.  xvi,  1—18.)  From 
this  time  Saul  is  exhibited  as  the  slave 
of  jealonay,  duplicity,  and  malice;  he 
fell  at  last  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
David  was  introdnced  to  the  court  af 
■  private  mniician,  wheie  he  hecatne 
acquainted  with  the  manner*  of  the 
,  and  the  buainesa  of  governmenL 
m.  xvi.  U— 23.)  The  Philistine* 
mustered  an  armv  bo  formidable, 
Siul,  finding  himself  abandoned 
of  Goii,  applied  in  his  emergency  to 
the  oracle  at  Endor.  Didhearteiied 
by  the  amhignons  answer  of  the  wilj 
— eereas,  SkdI  advanced  against  the 
lilistines.  The  Uebi 


fell  I 


self    T 


inded. 
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iter  a  reign  of  forty  years.  {1  Sam. 
Lxviii.  1—25;  xxxi.  1—18.)  3,  A  luiag 
>f  theEdomites;(Gen.  XXXV1.87,  3a;) 
Iso  called  ■'  Shaul."     (1  Chron.  i.  iB, 

^2  ) 3  ^f^Q  Paol 

SAVIOUR.  The  Hebrew  word  w 
lAia,  and  the  Greek  safer,  alike  aigiuff 
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a  dtliverer,  prtsercer,  saviour^  one  who 
saves  from  danger  or  destruction  and 
brinjrs  into  a  state  of  prosperitj  and 
happiness.     (Judg.  iii.  9 — 15;  2  Kinjn 
xiii.'S.)    The  terms  are  especially  ap- 
plied to  God  as  the  Deliverer  and 
8nnour  of  His  people.     (1  Sam.  x.  19; 
Isa.  xlv.  15,  21;    xlix.  26;   Ix.   16; 
Luke  i.  47;  1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  ii.  3.)    The 
term  Saviour  is  aUo  applied  to  Jesus 
a«  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  men, 
nho  saves  Ilis  people  from  sin  and 
death,  unto  eternal  life  and  happiness 
in  His  kingdom.    (Matt.  i.  21  ;  Luke 
li.  11  ;  John  iv.  42;  Acts  x,  31;  xiii. 
23;  Phil.  iii.  20;  2  Pet.  i.  I— 11 ;  ii. 
20  ;  iii.  2,  18  ;  2  Tim.  i.  10  ;  Tit.  i.  4  ; 
ii.  13;  iii.  C.)    God  Himself  savs,  **I, 
even  I,  am  Jehovah  ;  and  besides  me 
there  is  no  Saviour."    (Isa.  xliii.  II.) 
But,  as  it  is  the  v«'ork  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  *'  Save  to  the  utter* 
most"  i.e.,  in  the  highest  sense.  He 
must  he  Ood  Himself.     (Heb.  vii.  2.').) 
The  New  Testament  writers  constantly 
re|>resent  Jesus  bv  the  term  *•  Saviour;'* 
a  term  which  not  only  Jewish  but  Gen- 
tile usa<;e  cnn.(>idcred  as  breathing  the 
grHfidi^ur  of  Divinity. — See  Salvation. 
SCAPEGOAT.  Tne  Hebrew  word 
aznzel^  rendered  *' sea pe-poar/* properly 
si^'MiHcs  the  avertevy  the  remover.   (Lev. 
xvi.  7— 2G.)    Auionjr  the  ceremonies 
of  the  f*rcat  atonement  dny,  ^he  high 
priest  was  to  tnke  two  he-goats  for  a 
sin-uffering.     Having  placed  them  be- 
fore Jehovah,  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
niidc  of  the  ci>ngreg>ition,  he  CH!>t  lots 
upon  them  ;  one  tot  for  Jeftovahy  and 
one  lot  for  AznzeL    The  goat  upon 
i»liich   the  lot  for  Jehovah  fell,  whs 
offered  as  a  sin-offerint:,  and  the  blood 
w«8  sprinkled  within  the  vail.    Then 
the  second  goat,  on  which  the  lot  for 
AzMzel  foil,  was  brought  forward,  and 
the  high  priest  laid    both    his  hands 
upon  its  head,  and  confessed  over  it 
ti.e   iniquities   of   the    people;    after 
which  be  s^  nt  it  away  by  the  hand  of 
a   *'  fit  man,**  in  order  that  it  might 
bear  away  the  sin«  of  the  people  into 
a  solitary  land— for  Azazel.     While, 
in  th  <«  typical  institution,  the  two  go:it& 
pnteuted  before  Jehovah,  constituted 
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tn  fact  bat  omt  MB-offeriii|u  ve  are 
inclined  to  consider  that  <^eriiiK  u 
having  a  direct  typical  reference  to 
the  two-fold  phasis  of  the  week  of 
Christ.    In  the  death  of  the  fim  fost 
and  the  sprinkling  of  its  blood  is  tke 
holy  place,  we  hare  imnbolised  ihe 
death  of  Christ,  and  Elis  intereenoi 
for  US.    In  the  character  of  a  saaifioil 
victim  He  snffered  on  aceonnt  of  our 
sins,  laid  down  His  life,  and  bectne 
''  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.**     '*  Neither  by  the  hlood  of 
goats  and  calves,  but  by  Hisowi  blood 
He  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  pisce, 
having  obtained  eternal  redemptinefor 
ns.*'  n  John  ii.  2;  Heb.  ix.  12.)  In  the 
second  gost  bearing  away  the  sins  of 
the  people  for  Azazel,  in  the  desert, 
we  have  symbolized  the  work  of  Cbria; 
who,  in  virtue  of  His  sacrificial  deitli, 
*'  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  woril' 
'*  So  Christ  was  once  offered  to  betf 
the  sin  of  manv.**    (John  i.  29:  Hei 
ix.  26,  28.)    By  the  words  "besritg 
sin,"  and  ''taking  away  sin,"  we  under- 
stand not  merely  the  impn ration  of  oar 
sins  to  Christ,  but  the  positive  /Nzrin 
Of  forgivenesx  ofhiiu,  which  every  peni* 
tent  receives,  by  accepting  Christ  is 
his  only  atoning  sacrifice.    (I^a.  liiL 
12;  1  Pet.  ii  24  ;  1  John  ill.  5.)  That, 
in  the  two- fold  .«;ymboI  of  the  slain  smI 
the  emissary  goat,  the  one  symbolised 
the  Redeemer's  vicarions  sacrifctiot 
sin— His  work  for  God  ;  the  other  the 
jHirdon  of  sin — His  work  for  man,hr 
which  the  sins  of  believers  arerosMV^ 
from  them  as  far  as  the  East  is  from 
the  West. 

SC A  RLET.  This  colonr  is  a  brift 
defp  red;  ** crimson**  is  a  deep  rti, 
slightly  tinged  with  bine.  The  Uehrev 
^ord  tolah,  like  *be  Arabic  ktrmei 
signifies  a  worm  spec'ally  the  CBcrsff 
t7/c/5,  i.e.,  the  (cccaut  worm  or  tisrtC 
which  adheres  witu  its  ecgs  to  the  twifff 
of  the  kermes  oak,  and  is  relstrd  to 
the  cocai»  atcti,  or  cochineaL  Froa 
the  Arabic  kermes^  we  have  theltalisft 
cremesino,  and  the  English  criauM.  Ai 
t  he  insect  or  worm  was  ased  for  djeisf^ 
the  term  also  designates  the  ^^crinubfl" 
or  deep  red  colonr.    (Isa.  L  18 ;  Lmb* 
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T.  5.)  So  also,  the  Hebrew  word  sham, 
miptfrly  aouhle-dyed^  i.e.,  petmanent, 
s  osed  to  denote  the  deep  scarlet  colour. 
;Gea.  xxxviii.  28, 30;  Jer.  iv.  30.)  The 
;wo  terms  nuited,  toiaath  shani,  may 
lesignate  the  worm- dyed  aimson,  or 
V09 m~9carlet.  (Ex.  xxv.  4  ;  Lev.  xiv. 
t,  <>.)  The  term  skanim  is  also  used 
or  scarlet  or  crimson  cloths,  (Isa.  i. 
18;  ProT.  xxxi.  21.)  The  Hebrews 
indoubtedly  learned  the  use  both  of 
regetable  and  mineral  dyes  among  the 
£«:yptians,  with  whom  they  had  so 
cog  resided.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  dyes  in  which  the  roetalic  oxides 
if  tin,  iron,  etc., — are  us^ed,  for  red. 
Timson,  and  scarlet,  are  not  only  the 
DO«t  permanent  colours,  but  the  roost 
lifficult — if  not  impossible — to  extract. 
Phe  prophet,  (Isa.  i.  18.)  alluding  to 
hejixechiess  and  permancy  of  sins,  sa}  s, 
hey  are  deep  fixed  in  the  heart,  as 
he  scarlet  colour  in  the  web  of  cloth. 
9*0  human  means  can  remove  them. 
io  effort  of  man.  no  external  rites, 
\o  tears,  nor  sacrifices,  nor  prayers, 
ire  of  themselves  sufficient  to  tuke 
hem  away.  The  power  of  theAlmij^hty 
mn  alone  remove  them — and  to  the 
tenitent  believer  He  has  engaged  to 
>arge  them — by  **the  blood  of  sprink- 
ing**  and  ^  the  spirit  of  burning." 
Isii.  ir.  4  ;  Heb.  xii.  24  ;  1  John  i.  7.) 
—See  Purple,  and  Dyeino. 

SCEPTRE.  The  Hebrew  word 
ikfie/ primarily  denotes  a  "rod,"  "stuff;* 
Job  xxi.  9  ;  Ps.  cxxv.  3  ;  Prov.  xxii. 
\,  15  ;)  it  is  also  used  for  a  "  sceptre,** 
,  wand  of  wood,  usually  overlaid  with 
old,  and  terroinatintr  at  the  top  with 
ome  peculiar  symbol.  On  the  Assy- 
ian  monomentx,  the  sceptres  borne 
B  the  hands  of  the  kings,  as  the  sym- 
ol  of  authority,  were  often  richly 
ecorated.  The  sceptre  may  have 
riginated  in  the  shepherd's  siafF  as 
be  patriarchal  chiefs  were  shepherds 
s  well  as  princes.  (Lev.  xxvii.  32 ; 
*9,  xxiii.  4.)  Holding  out  the  scoptre 
ras  *  mark  of  royal  favour.  (Gen. 
xxix.  10;  Num.  xxiv.  17;  Ps.  xlv. 
;  Heb.  i.  8 ;  Isa.  xv.  5 ;  Ezek.  xix. 
1;  Am.  15;  Est.  iv.  11,52.) 

iC2iVK'='leflhanded,0Tan  implement, 
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A  Jew,  of  a  priestly  family,  who  re- 
sided at  Ephesus,  whose  sons  profes«ed 
to  practice  exorcism.    (Acts  xix.  14.) 

SCHISM.  A  rent  or  ti»sure;  (Matt, 
ix.  15 ;  Mark  ii.  21  ;)  used  also  tropi- 
cally for  a  division,  dissension ;  (John 
vii.  43 ;  ix.  16 ;  x.  18 ;)  hence,  also 
used  to  designate  such  nlieuation  of 
feeling  among  Christians  as  violates 
the  spiritual  union  which  ought  to 
exist  among  them,  though  there  be  no 
doctrinal  error  or  separate  communion. 
(1  Cor.  i.  10;  xi.  18,  margin;  xii.  25) 

SCHOOLS.    Though  we  have  no- 
thing  indicative  of  any  place  of  public 
instruction  in  the  early  periods  of  lie- 
brew  history,  yet,  doubth  ss,  the  He* 
brews  would  adopt,  in  some  sort,  the 
mode  of  elementary  education  practised 
by   their   Egvptian    neighbours.      As 
learning  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  art  of  writing,  these  two  accom- 
plishments were  always  associated  in 
ancient  days.      Indeea,  the  acknow- 
ledged ability  of  the  men  appointed  to 
assist  Mobcs  in  the  administration  of 
jus  ice.  yields  evident  traces  of  previous 
education.    (Ex.  xviii.  25,  2G  ;  Num. 
xi.  25—29.)     Moses  commanded  the 
Hebrew  parents  **to  teach  his  statutes 
diligently  to  their  children  ;*   (Dent, 
vi.  4i,)  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
instruction   was  all  oral,  or  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  ignorant  of 
letters.     But  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion the  Hebrews  advanced  with  the 
times;  and  "schools  of  the  prophets," 
i.e.,  svperintended  by  the  prophets,  were 
established    in    several    places.      In 
Saniuers  time  there  were  large  com- 
paiiies  of  prophetic  pupils  in  Gibeah; 
(1  Sam.  X.  5;)  and  at  Ka  oth;  (I  Sam. 
xix.  20;)   and  in   the  time  of  Elijah 
and  El  isha  there  were  schools  at  Bethel; 
(2  Kings  ii.  3;)  at  Jericho;  (2  Kings 
li.  5  ;)  at  Gilgal ;  (2  Kings  iv.  38 ;  vi. 
1  ;)  and  piobably  on  Mounts  Carmel 
and  Ephraim.     (2  Kings  ii.  25:  v.  22  ) 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  those 
who  attended  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, did   so  in  the   expectation   of 
assuming  the  prophetic  office.  Though 
sacred    history    gives    us  no   minute 
particulars  as  to  the  manner  of  their 
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education,  they  were  doubtless  in- 
•tnicted  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  tlie 
literature  of  the  times.  These  schools, 
in  later  times,  may  hflTC  been  known 
nnder  the  name  of  ** Assemblies;**  and 
the  instroctor  was  probably  the  **Mas- 
of  a^semblieit.'*  (Eccl.  i.  2;  vii.  27; 
xii  8—12  :  Prov.  i.  2,  6:  xxr.  1 ;  Ina. 
Tiii.  16—20;  xxix.  12;  Ezra  vii.  10, 
12.)  A  sayinj^  is  ascribed  to  Simon 
the  Junt,  the  last  of  the  succession  of 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synai^gne, 
about  B.C.  300—290,  which  shows  that 
schools  were  not  uncommon:  "Our 
fathers  have  tauj^ht  us  three  things : 
to  bo  cautious  in  judsinf;,  to  train 
man  V  schulars,  and  to  set  a  fence  about 
the  Law."  As  the  Apostles,  some  of 
whom  were  fishermen,  and  called 
"  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,**  could 
read  and  write,  we  may  aunme  that 
others  of  the  same  class  of  life  could 
fTcnemlly  do  the  same.  (Luke  iv.  16 — 
20;  3  John  13;  Acts  iv.  13;  xix.  9; 
Judc  3)  In  Gal.  iii.  24,  it  is  said, 
*'tlic  law  was  our  /»fr/a(/o<7M<'= school- 
master, to  brini;  us  to  Christ,'*  /.«.,  the 
luw  in  its  multifarious  symbols,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  brighter  revela- 
tion in  the  c  »^pel  of  Christ. 

SI  'I  KNCl*:.  The  Hebrew  word  madia, 
(I)rin.  i.4.)and  the  Greek  vt ord  gnoseus, 
(I  Tim.  vi.  20,)  rendered  "science," 
properly  s  jjnify  kuoickdgey  iutdHgence, 
When  i'aul  exhorteti  Timothy  to  avoid 
'*  oppo<<itions  of  science  falsely  so 
called/'  he  did  not  allude  to  anything; 
actually  called  science  in  our  sense  of 
the  term,  but  to  the  absurdities  of  the 
]{.ibbins,  and  the  f(dlies  of  the  Gnostics. 
Tiioufrh  the  Scriptures  were  not  written 
to  instruct  us  in  science,  they  never 
express  disapproval  of  truly  scientific 
pnrfluits.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  how  large  a  store  of 
science  is  latent  in  the  language  of 
inspiration.  As  God,  in  llis  word, 
cannot  contrailict  Himself  in  11  is  works, 
to  the  sacred  liecords  never  sin  against 
the  laws  of  physics  and  facts  Har- 
mony everywhere  exists  between  His 
Works  and  His  word  ;  while  ignorance 
and  misapprehension  belong  to  us. 
Ttie  discoveries  of  science  are  as  ne- 
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of  portions  of  tho  8criptarei»  as  tbs 
events  of  history  are  to  tiM  fvU  aadsc^ 
standing  of  propbecj.  And,  as  tks 
light  of  scienoe  bas  fallen  on  the  sscied 
page,  and  that  page  has  throim  back 
in  return  its  softer  and  move  hallowed 
radiance,  let  not  the  holv  allianee  bo> 
tween  science  and  Berelation  be  dis- 
turbed either  by  the  philoaopherortha 
dirine.  BoththeReoorasareof  God,and 
both  invite  our  earnest  investigatioiu 

SCORPION.  The  Hebrew  woid 
akrab,  designates  the  **  scorpton,"  a 
venomous  animal  allied  to  the  spider, 
hut  in  form  not  nnlike  the  loDster. 
There  are  few  animals  more  formid- 
able, and  none  more  irascible^  thsn 
the  scorpion;  but  happfly  for  mankisd, 
they  are  equally  destructive  to  their 
own  species,  as  to  other  animals.  Is 
tropical  climates  they  are  occasionally 
found  twelve  inches  long;  and  then 
sting  is  attended  with  excruciating 
pain,  sometimes  with  alarming  symp- 
toms. (Rev.  ix.  3 — 10.)  They  are  still 
found  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and 
some  parts  of  Palestine.  The  scorpioo 
conceals  itself  in  dry,  dark  places,  in 
crevices  and  under  stones  ;  and  when 
coiled  up,  especially  the  white  species 
found  in  Jndea,  resembles  an  egg  in 
sizo  and  appearance.  (Luke  x.  19; 
xi.  11,  12)  The  term  '*  scorpion  is 
aUo  used  for  a  kind  of  scourge.  (1 
Kings  xii.  11.) 

SCOURGE.  The  general  instmmeot 
of  punishment  in  ancient  Egypt,  ss  it 
is  also  in  modem  times  in  the  Esst, 
was  tho  stick,  applied  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet — the  bastinado.  The  punish- 
ment of  scouring  on  the  back  was  com- 
mon among  the  Hebrews.  Thenuuber 
of  stripes  waslimited  by  Moses  to  forty; 
which  the  Jews,  in  later  times,  were  so 
careful  not  to  exceed,  that  they  inflicted 
only  thirty-nine.  (Deut.  xxv.  8;  2  Cor. 
xi.  24.)  There  were  two  ways  of  scourg- 
ing; one  with  thongs  or  whips;  tbs 
other  with  rods  or  twigs.  The  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  on  the  offender 
lying  on  the  ground;  (Ex.  xxi.  20; 
Lev.  xix.  20;  Dent.  xxii.  18;  Pnw. 
X.13;  xuL24;  xx.30;  zxiil.18,14; 
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*8.  Ixxxix.  32;  1  Kings  xi.  12;)  in 
Iter  times  the  offender  was  tied  by  his 
rms  to  a  pillar,  and  his  back  laid  bare 
y  the  virgce  or  rods  of  the  lictor.  To 
iiis  degrading  punishment  no  Roman 
itizen  could  be  subjected.  (Matt.  x. 
7;  xxvii.  2G;  John  ii.  15;  Acts  xvi. 
3;  xxii.  25 ;  xxvi.  II ;  Heb.  xi.  35.) 

SCRIBE.  The  Hebrew  word,  shoter, 
endered  "officer,"  designates  a  writer^ 

scribe,  also  the  leaders^  officers  of  the 
lebrews  in  £(rypt;  (Ex. v. 6 — 19;)  and 
a  the  desert,  i.e.,  the  seventy  eiders. 
Sum.  xi.  16 ;  Deut.  xx.  9 ;  Josh.  i. 
0.)  Also  used  f •  »r  an  officer,  a  prefect, 
uerseer,  or  a  magistrate.  (Deut.  xvi.  1 8 ; 

Cbron.  xxiii.  4  ;  xxvi.  29  ;  2  Chron. 
ix.  11 ,  xxvi.  11 ;  Prov.  vi.  7.)  Such 
Bribes  are  often  seen  on  the  monu- 
lents  of  E$rypt,  and  also  on  the  Assy- 
ian  bas-reliefs.  So  also  the  Hebrew 
rord  sopherj  sisrnities  a  writer,  a  scribe^ 
eeretary ;  (2  Kings  xviii.  18;  xix.  2; 
sa.  xxxvi.3;)  and  isnsedof  the^'king's 
aribe**  or  secretary  of  state  ;  (2  Kings 
;ii.  lOj;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  11 ;  Ezra  i v.  8, 
,  17;)  a  military  scribe  or  clerk,  having 
barjie  of  the  conscription.  (Judg.  v. 
4  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  19  ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  18  ; 
er.  xxxvii.  15.)  The  scribes  were 
flBcers  of  high  authority  in  the  govern- 
lent,  and  were  occasionally  associated 
rith  the  high  priest.  The  Levites,  from 
heir  training,  furnished  the  greater 
umber  of  scribes ;  but  rhere  were  others 
ot  belonging  to  that  tribe.  C  Judg.  i.  1 6 ; 

Chron.  ii.  55.)  In  later  times  the 
^be  was  one  skilled  in  the  Hebrew 
iw,  an  interpreter  of  the  law,  a  law- 
er.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  32;  Jer.  viii.  8: 
Sxra  vii.  6,  11,  12,  21 ;  Neh.  viii.  1;  iv. 
.)  They  also  had  the  chartre  of  trans- 
ribing  the  s.icred  book<i.  (Ezra  vii.  G ; 
Teh.  viii.  1,  9.)  In  New  Testament 
imes  they  are  mentioned  in  connection 
rith  the  elders  and  the  chief  priests 
ICatt.  ii.  4;  v.  20;  vii.  29;  xii.  38;  xx.  1 8; 
xi.  15;  Luke  xx.  1;  Act<«  vi.  12.) 
!liey  are  sometimes  called  ''lawyers." 
Bd  **  doctors  of  the  law."  (Mnrk  xii. 
6 ;  Matt.  xxii.  85  )    The  scribes,  as 

class,  were  noted  for  their  pride  and 
ypocrisy,  and  were  among  the  most 
treterate    opponents    of   our  Lord. 
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(Luke  XX.  19 — 47.)  Still,  there  were- 
among  them  many  excellent  and  noble- 
mind^  men.  (Acts.  ▼.  34 — 39 ;  Matt, 
viii.  19.)  The  term  *' scribe"  is  also- 
used  generally  for  a  person  distinguish- 
ed forleaming  and  wisdom.  (Ezra  vii. 6; 
Matt.  xiii.  52 ;  xxiii.  31 ;  1  Cor.  i.  20  ) 

SCRIP.  A  sort  of  bag  or  wallet, 
usually  made  of  hair  cloth,  sometimes 
of  skin,  or  rushes,  and  of  much  greater 
depth  than  width,  in  which  provisions 
and  other  articles  likely  to  be  useful 
on  a  journey  were  carried  by  travellers. 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  40 ;  Malt.  x.  10.) 

SCREECH-OWL.— Sec  Owl. 

SCRIPTURES.  The  sacred  Writ- 
ings, comprising  the  inspired  docu- 
ments of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
or  Covenants,  are  usually  called  **  the 
Scriptures,"  and  by  way  of  eminence 
♦*  the  Bible  "  i.e.,  The  Book.  (Matt, 
xxii.  29  ;  John  v.  39  ;  xx.  9  ;  Rom.  i. 
2;  2  Tim.  iii.  15;  2  Pet.  i.  2J,  21.) 
The  documentary  monuments  of  the 
sacred  volume,  written  by  several 
different  persons,  and  at  different 
periods,  extend  from  the  time  of  the 
first  man  till  near  the  close  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era;  thus 
covering  a  space  of  about  4000  years. 
This  book,  written  under  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thus  stands  in- 
vested with  all  the  dignity  of  the  pa- 
rent of  history,  inasmuch  as  ir  contains 
the  only  remaining  monuments  of  the 
primeval  world.  Without  the  early 
records  contained  in  it,  what  could 
we  be  able  to  discover  of  the  history 
of  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  deluge,  Hud 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  over  the  face 
of  the  earth?  On  these,  and  kindred 
subjects,  these  records  are  the  only 
sources  of  history.  We  can  ucarcly 
suppose  that  the  world  had  existed  for 
2500  years — from  Adam  until  Muses 
— witnout  a  written  revelation,  and 
historical  memorials.  As  writing  is 
undoubtedly  a  Divine  gift,  and  coeval 
with  language,  the  early  revelations 
made  to  Adam,  Seth,  Enos.  Enoch, 
Noah,  and  Shem,  would  not  be  left 
for  transmission  to  the  uncertainty 
of  tradition,  but  would  at  once  be 
chronicled,  together  with  the  history 
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of  tbeir  own  timei,  for  the  permAnent 
vae  of  after  egea.  So  alio,  the  patri- 
archi  of  the  Hebrew  family,  who  were 
fAVoared  with  immediate  intereoarse 
with  the  M(>tt  High,  would  not  only 
chronicle  the  reveUtions  and  memo- 
rials of  their  timei,  but  would  sacredly 
preserve  along  with  them  the  memo- 
rials of  past  generations,  and  at  care- 
ful y  deposit  them  with  their  immedi- 
ate descendants.  Thus,  the  early 
documents — though  but  fragmentary 
—were  cum  uUtive ;  and  f-om  age  to 
age  they  constituted  the  Bible  of  the 
patriarchs,  containing  all  the  infor- 
mation, on  life  and  godliness,  requi- 
site for  them  in  their  several  times 
and  circumstances. 

About  B.C  1500,  the  several  renera- 
ble  fragments  were  committe  1  to  the 
hands  of  Moses — who  was  skilled  in 
all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians — and 
were  by  him,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  condensed  and  arrang- 
ed  ill   a  form  adapted  for  universal 
utility,  in  the  book  of  Genesis.   Moses 
also    wrote    the    bot>ks    of    Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy. 
Tncse  several  boulis  not  oiilv  contain- 
ed   the  early   history  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  but  they  were  the  foundation 
of  their  religious   worship  and  civil 
polity,    (i)eui.  xxxL  24— 2(».)    After 
■the  time  of  Moses,  several  prophets 
and  other  writers.  Divinely  inspired, 
composed  either  hi.nories  of  their  own 
times,  or  prophetical  books,  or  psalms 
appropriated   to   the   praise  of  God. 
Ill  the  composition  of  the  historical 
bouk**,  the  writers  had  free  access  to 
State    papers,    and    other    authentic 
records  ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  Divinely  inspired  in  the  selec- 
tion of  fact«.    Some  of  the  books,  as 
those  of  Kinffs  and   Chronicles,  are 
evidently  condensed  from  other  more 
copious  treatises,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving,   in  a  brief  and  compact 
form,  the  memorabilia  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory.    Even   the  writings  of  Nathan, 
Gad,  Iddo,  Ahijah,  Shemaiah,  Jehu, 
and  others,  which   in  their  original 
form   have  not   come   down    to   our 
•times,  are  not  really  loet,  inasmuch  as 
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they  art  wiomtHA  «p  by  tk»  •eerad 
writtre  in  the  histories  booki.  Hatiig 
antwwed  ibe  porpoaei  for  which  th^ 
were  writtea*  racli  tnatiadp,  lika  tm 
national  reoorda,  were  allowed  fa 
perish.  (Nam.  zzi.  14;  JodL  z.  IS; 
2  8am.  L  18;  1  Kinga  ir.  St,  88;  1 
Chron.  It.  81—28;  xzix.  29,  80;  2 
Chron.iz.29;  zii.  15.) 

The  several  booka  coniiirlaod  in  the 
Old  TeiUment  wen  written  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  excepting  a  few 
portions  whi^  were  written  m  Chsl- 
dee,  as  Dan.  ii.  4;  Tit28;  Earaiv.S; 
vt  18;  rii.  12—27;  Jar.  x.  11.    An^ 
as  the  original  of  the  Pentasench  had 
been  caref  ally  preaerved  in  the  nncto- 
aty,  (Deut.  xzzi.  84—28.)  it  is  not 
improbable  that  other  inapifnd  doca- 
menta  were  alao  depoaitad  in  die  taaa 
place.  (I  Sam.  z.  25.)  From  the  tisM 
the  copT  of  the  law  waa  fonnd,  after 
having  been  eoneealed  dnring  iht  daa> 
gerous  days  of  the  idolatrons  kings  of 
Judah,  the  people's  attention  would  be 
aroused,  and  copies  were  extensively 
multiplied.  (2  KingsxxiLS — ^20;xxiiL 
2,^    And  within  a  few  years,  when  the 
Hebrews  went  into  exile,  copies  of  the 
sacred  books  were  carried  by  diem 
into  Babylonia.    (Dan.  ix.  2,  II,  13; 
Esra  vi.  1.^ ;  Neh.  ix.  3.)   The  collect- 
ing of  the  sacred  writings  began  with 
Moses;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
return  from  the  captirity   that  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  collected  and 
combined  into  one  whole,  by  Esraand 
Nchemiah,  aided  by  other  oompeteot 
men.    (2  Mace.  ii.  13.^    The  criticsl 
labours  of  Ezra  the  acnbe,  and  Kebe- 
miah  the  governor,  may  be  comprised 
in  the  following  particnlars:    They 
collected  the  several  copiea   of  the 
sacred  books,  and  having  oomparei 
them,  out  of  them  all  they  formed  cat 
complete  copy,  adjusted  the  yarioas 
readings,  and  corrected  the  errors  of 
transcribers.     TheT    likewise    made 
a'lditions  in  aeveral  parts  of  the  dif* 
ferent  books,  which  appeared  to  be 
necessyrr  for  the  ilinatrationy  corree- 
tion,  and  completion  of  tbmn.    1\»  thii 
class  of  additiuna  we  may  refer  tbe 
last  chapter  of  Dentaronoo^i  whick 
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pres  mn  account  of  the  death  of  Moses 
and  the  saccession  of  Joshua.  They 
alto  changed  the  old  names  of  several 
places  that  had  become  obsolete,  put- 
ting instead  of  them  the  then  current 
names — as  Dan  for  Laish,  Hebron  for 
Kirjath-Arba,  etc  (Gen.  xiv.  14; 
zxxv.  19,  27.)  Several  other  pas* 
sages  occur,  which  contain  difficulties 
that  can  only  be  solved  by  allowinfi; 
ill  i  critical  revision.  (Gen.  xii.  6 ; 
xxii.  14 ;  xxxvi.  31 ;  iv.  16-—^5 ;  Deut. 
iu  12;  iii.  11,  14;  Prov.  xxv.  1.)  The 
genealogy  of  David's  posterity,  iu  1 
Chron.  iii.  17 — 24,  and  the  few  names 
in  Neh.  xii.  10,  11,  22,  were  probably 
■dded,  about  the  end  of  the  funrih 
eentury  before  Christ,  bv  Simon  the 
Jnitt,  whom  the  Jews  invariably  re- 
garded as  the  successor  of  Esra.  Kveii 
in  the  time  of  Zechariah,  a  beginning, 
St  least,  had  been  made  in  combining. 
the  Scriptures  into  one  whule,  as  he 
mentions  **the  law,**  and  "the  words  uf 
the  former  prophets.**  (Zech.  vii.  i2.) 
The  thirty-niiie  books,  according  :o 
our  Bible,  which  constituted  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament — are  Genesis, 
£zodus.  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuter- 
onomy, Joshua,  Judifes,  Ruth,  1  and  2 
Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings,  1  and  2 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
Job,  Psalms.  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes. 
Sung  of  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah 
Lamentaiions,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  ObMdiah,  Jonah,  Micali, 
Kahom,  Uabakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Hag 
gai,  Zechariah;  and  Malachi.  These 
books  ulone  constituted  the  Jewi-h 
canon;  and  am.ong  them  were  reckoned 
only  as  twenty-two  books,  as  they  in 
some  cases  combined  two  or  more  books 
in  one.  In  the  third  century  beftire 
Christ  fhese  books  were  gradually 
translated  into  Grt-ek.  Shortly  after 
thiSy  the  collection  seems  to  have  been 
oonpleted  a  considerable  time,  since 
it  is  not  only  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Scclesiasttcas  as  generally  known  and 
divided  into  three  parts,  in  the  year  131, 
BjOv  hat  is  also  represented  as  old  by 
the  ton  of  Sirach  himself,  (xlix.  10,) 
between  130  and  180  before  Chriiit. 
Jl  ia  lartber  endent,  that  in  the  time 
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of  our  Savioar,  the  canon  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  was  drawn  up,  since  Ue  cites 
the  law  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Psalms,  which  are  the  three  kinds 
of  books  of  which  that  canon  is  com« 
posed,  and  which  Ue  often  styles  *'the 
Scrinrures  ;**  (Matt.  xxi.  42 ;  xxii.  2U; 
XXV  t.  54;  John  v.  39;)  and  by  Uim^ 
therefore,  the  Jewish  canon,  as  it  ex- 
isted in  His  day,  was  fully  authenti- 
cated, by  whomsoever  or  at  what  time 
it  had  been  formed. 

That  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  genuine,  i.e.,  that  they  are 
the  productions  of  the  men  to  whom 
they  are  ascribeJ,  it  is  impossible  on 
rational  grounds  to  deny.  And  even 
those  books,  the  names  of  whose 
auihors  are  not  recorded,  possessed 
no  less  authority  with  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. That  the  several  books  are 
authentic,  i.e.,  that  their  contents  are 
lii.>toricaily  true,  has  never  been  dis- 
proved. Even  the  question,  whether 
(here  do  occur  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  any  things  which  are  irre- 
concilable >^ith  their  alleged  authors 
or  dates,  the  customs  or  monumenta 
of  other  nations,  has  been  repeatedly 
examined  by  men  of  considerable  abi- 
lities, occasionally  with  intentions  in- 
imical to  the  books;  and  yet,  all  the 
supposed  discrepancies  have  vanished 
unocr  a  searching  and  enligiitened 
criticism,  and  left  the  authenticity  of 
the  sacred  books  untouched.  Nor 
have  we  any  intimation  that  thtse 
books,  which  were  written  **  for  our 
learning,**  had  ever  been  mutilated  or 
corrupted  to  serve  a  purpose.  Even 
the  variations  between  the  Hebrew 
documents  and  the  Septuagiiit  or 
Greek  translation,  have  not  vet  been 
proved  to  be  inimical  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  inasmuch  as  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  the  chronolgy,  and 
several  passages  on  other  matters  in 
that  translation,  have  been  corrupted 
for  other  than  Hebrew  purposes. 

From  the  time  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  completed,  till  the 
publication  of  the  last  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  about  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  elapsed.    Durmg 
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into  iifiiT  ''•    i'*^--"-    •"     •  •^•^tz   :n 

hiu«   ln:rn   r.in-.n  ::••:  "      »-:::ii^ir 

I  ho   liuri^''^   '•*    ?*i ''  '■^"-   "•     -"     --* 
f,.||ii*iT«.      An:     :;~z    ■  i'"    ^^tv.  n 

■•iili|iraii'i'«  T  :.l't  ...i;:  .1  .11  :■■•)*.<  :f 
llir  N:vr  T :s*a t:  ■ -. ::.  -  :■!  m  ir!::;** 
|i.i44i-4«ird  rr.  -liM  -.'W  I  .  >.  xaii  -jf* 
4i|.  .iilr4  ar.  1  :  *.'  !-^  «f:-!  in.i.jl.ni 
1.1  rsjiUi'i  ::»  ^i-:-;*!-.  :  :■*  v"  :;  '.'.-i 
'J't-^iiinif:'.:,  i"  :  :■:  •:.¥  -..:  i  r  ti.3l- 
iinMii.     A:*:*r:*»  i :•*-»:.  ia.i  A;T"i«:«ti 


illTfl'lon,    i 


•••  ▼aj  3uia:- 


I'.l  not  t^r'.-:  .z  'J i-.-.  u  '.  ::  .1  :.":■*  :::  !* 
vl  Ir^ly.  G.'*'»i:».  x".  i  A*  x  M-i«:r.  :^e 
MiM':r4.1  r^'-^ti  -f  :.-»  Nir  Tjs:4.:ren: 
were  wr:r»:i  :t  ;-*  Ar«:s:li*.  aad 
oih'-r  ir.*-:  r»ii  mir.  i-i  :s:r  *:e»i  :o 
ih.:  k'*i»p.  .g  of  :s*  ci-rrrte*.     A  rti-iv 

r;*-:  .f  :'■.*  zfr  r*'."z^'-in.  ba:  they  were 
no:  au:".t  ::cire<l.  L  :k*  i.  1.)  And 
ii'j*.  Tfchen  au'h;n'io  JoounrQis  were 
T'*[i'.T<id  t'jt  i.:e  ir.f J  mation  of  the 
4-r>i..L'if:4,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
lit':  and  godlinc«f  in  every  rc^rion, 
fi\  of  the  apomlei  and  tHO  di«ciple«, 
Jill  of  whom  were  contemporary  with 
ilir  M.istcr,  were  Divinely  inspired  to 
wiitc  ihr:m.  The  evangelists  may, 
limicr  Divine  guidance,  have  made 
it^c  of  the  earlier  narratives  of  others, 
al  0  of  public  rccordSf  and  even  of 
pi  iviiK!  nicMiorunda ;  hut  the  fact  must 
nut  be  lost  si^ht  of.  that  to  all  the 
■an I'd  writers  it  was  Divinely  revealed 
uliiil  lh«*y  nhould  write.  They  "were 
mnvi'd  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  their 
i«iiiini{ii  were  ^iven  by  the  inspiration 
v\  iiod. 

'I'lir  \i«w  'I'l-utanient  was  written  in 
ilidriiMii  puns,  and  on  various  occa- 
%umi.  riio  twonty-sevon  books  which 
«Mn«tiiuto  tho  canon  i»f  the  Now  Tcsta- 
iiiiMii  mo  tlio  fiuir(tospol«,  which  bear 
tlio  iiiinioN  of  Mil  1 1  how,  Mark,  Luke, 
,iiiil  .lohn  :  tho  AotN  of  the  Apostles; 
\\w  K\»mtoon  Ki>i<iilos  which  hear  tho 
u  iiiio  ol  Piiul  iComanit,  I  and  2  Conn- 
ie-tii«,  ii.iUt)HU«,  K.pho<ians  PhiU 
•;  »i  iiu,  iNibwii-iiK,  I  and  -  Tho^'salo- 
Hi«i^^UI(l  9  luuothv.  rituf,  Phdc-  , 


'  son.     «ai     Hebrew;    tbe    Servt 
r.LSixokl<  or  General  Epistles— Juki; 
:  i3<i  i  Pecer :  i.  2.  aJMl  3  Joha,  tid 
JvU :  &:m  s!m  &jok  oi  the  ReveUMB, 
viich  ^e*rf  :!te  aane  of  John.   Taeie 
KT«nl  ?MC«4  «r  h^ch  compose  she  Scrip- 
z:irsi'ii  ih-i  New  TeRamciic  were  irriticB 
.1  ihi  Greek  L&n^oAge,  «hich  vu  tben 
il-a<:«s:  aa:r?rsaIiT  anderstood.    Tber 
*  itr*  -.oe  oaly  received  by  the  churches 
m\zz  :')r±  hij^esc  veneraiiotu  bat  vere 
-saetiixuly  copie«i,  and  handed  ^boat 
:r:ni  oae  ch arch  to  another,  till  tuH 
•vxi  iz  p« -f  Mftsion  of  the  whole.   Fpmb 
izi  meaner  in  which  they  vereaifint 
'::rjiU:«2d.  some  portions  were  neces- 
urlly    Ioniser     in     reaching  cenaia 
:  pl^es  tii^n  others.     And  »hilecopia 
.  of  each   book  would   be  extensivelj 
maUiplied.  it  is  at  the  sam;  time  1 
;  certain  fact,  that  no  other  books  be 
I  «.des  those  which  at  present  compoM 
,  :he  T.iame   of  the  New  Tcjtaa)eo^ 
were  admitted  by  the  early  chorchei. 
The  original  collection  of  theseveni 
^ookj^  for  the  formation  of  the  ctnoi 
of  the  New  Testament,  evidenik  took 
place  in,    or    imtaediaU}^    after,  the 
apostolic    ace  :     but  it  was*  not  toy 
council  convened  by   any  bishop  or 
church  that  tirst  ascertained  and  de> 
tormined    their    canonical    authoritT. 
Indeed,  the  books  admitted  into  tto 
canon  were  never  supposed  to  derirs 
their    authority     and    validity   froit 
any  council,  inasmuch  as  the  tntho- 
rity  of  the  books  existed  before  uj 
council,    and  consequently  prior  to 
any  official  or  ecclesiastical  declm- 
tions  concerning  them.    A^  the  se- 
veral books   were  assumed  to  be  of 
complete  authority  as  soon  as  they 
were  published  by  their  inspired  as- 
thors,   the  churches  would  be  etfier 
for  their  possession^    and  bad  then 
transcribed     and     freely     cirroliited 
everywhere.      So   that,   even  in  the 
apostolic  age,  several  churches  woaid 
be  in  possession  of  all  the  writiiMfs  ^ 
the  New  Testament,  for  the  jrenn***" 
ness  and  authenticity   of  which  they 
had  all  the  re  luisite  evidence  from  the 
highest  sources. — See  Book. 
Though  the  books  of  the  New  Testf 
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sient,  were  written  in  the  Greek  Ian- 
.guMge,  the  writers  were  Jews,  hence 
as  might  be  expected,  their  compost* 
tioos  evidence  Jewish  thought,  which 
everywhere  gives  a  Hebrew  colouring 
to  the  style  of  their  several  writings. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  the  booKs 
of  ttie  New  Testament  were  ever  cor- 
mpted;  indeed,  as  these  books  were 
the  foandation  of  the  Christian  faith, 
alterations  were  both  impossible  and 
impracticable  without  detection.  These 
books  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  bj  a 
series  of  Christian  writers,  as  well  as 
by  the  adversaries  of  the  Christian 
faith,  who  may  be  traced  back  in  re- 
gular succession  from  the  |  resent  time 
to  the  apostolic  age.  Some  of  the 
stocient  versions,  as  the  Syriac,  and 
aeveral  Latin  versions,  were  made  at 
tbe  close  of  the  first,  or  at  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  second  century. 
Now,  the  New  Testament  must  neces- 
sarily have  existed  previously  to  the 
aiaking  of  those  versions ;  and  a  bouk, 
which  was  so  early  and  so  nniversallv 
read  throughout  the  East  in  the  Greek 
and  in  the  Syriac  languages,  and 
throughout  Europe  and  Africa  in  the 
Xatin,  must  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  a 
bi|rb  antiquity ;  while  the  correspond- 
ence of  those  versions  with  our  copies 
•of  the  original  Greek,  attests  their 
genninenessandauthenticity. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  no  evidence 
that  any  inspired  book,  either  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament,  has  been  lost. 
8<>nie  of  the  sacred*  writers  might 
write  other  treatises  beside  canon i- 
esl  books.  Because  Solomon  was  im- 
apired  to  write  some  canonical  books, 
it  does  not  follow  that  what  he  wrote 
oo  natural  history  was  also  inspired, 
any  more  than  his  private  letters  to 
his  friends.  So  the  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples might,  and  probably  did  write 
other  documents,  but  none  were  de- 
signed for  per?  etual  u^e  but  those 
preserved  in  the  sacred  canon.  Un- 
donbtedly,  as  we  have  seen,  more  co- 
pious histories,  written  even  by  pro- 
?»hets,  that  once  had  their  day  of  use- 
alness.  have  perished.  Had  they  all 
been  preserved,  how  large  would  the 
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Scriptures  have  been?  The  Bible 
would  not  then  have  been  a  volume, 
portable,  procurable  for  ail.  and  de- 
signed to  be  read  by  all.  Whatever 
curiosity  would  relish,  our  religious 
feelings  call  for  no  more  than  what 
the  canon  provides.  Even  the  apostle 
John,  in  apologising  as  it  were  for  the 
briefness  of  his  narrative,  tells  us  that 
he  has  **  omitted  many  things  which 
Jesus  said  and  did,  because  the  world 
would  not  contain,  i.e.,  the  times  would 
not  bear  with  such  copiousness,  the 
books  that  must  be  written,  if  all  should 
be  narrated."     (John  xxi.  26.) 

But  th  ugh  the  ancient  manuscripts 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures, 
which  have  descended  to  our  times, 
have  not  been  wilfully  altered,  they 
have,  nevertheless,  been  subject  to  the 
vicissitudes  incident  to  copying  in  the 
course  of  transmission.  Still  the  uni- 
formity of  the  manuscripts,  which  are 
dispersed  in  so  many  countries,  and  in 
so  great  variety  of  languages,  is  truly 
astonishing.  The  various  readings  con- 
sist almost  wholly  in  palpable  errors  in 
transcription,  grammatical  and  verbal 
differences,  such  as  the  insertion  or 
omission  of  a  letter  or  article,  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  word  for  its  equivalent,  or 
the  transposition  of  a  word  or  two  in  a 
sentence.  Taken  altogether,  they  nei- 
ther change  nor  affect  a  single  doctrine 
or  duty  announced  or  enjoined  in  the 
word  of  God.  From  the  recent  Hercu- 
lean labours,  in  examining  the  manu- 
scripts and  collecting  the  variations, 
we  have  for  the  Hebrews  Scriptures 
the  investigations  of  Kennicott  and 
De  Rossi,  in  their  elaborate  collation 
of  1.468  manuscripts,  and  875  printed 
documents.  And  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  have  the  investigations  of 
Mill,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Griesbach, 
Matthaei,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
lorf,  Mai,  Scrivener,  Alford,  and  Tre~ 
gelles,  who  have  examined  several 
hundredsof  manuscripts, and  compared 
their  differences.  The  old  versions 
also,  such  as  the  several  Syriac  copies, 
the  Latin,  Gothic,  etc.,  having;  been 
compared,  and  their  supposed  varia- 
tions added  to  the  lists.    Even  the 
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f*-!  rr  '<  :  ".-'n  "a.-j  u'lio  sa.vuLion. — 

Sf  .-    r  .-IT  ATI    X. 

>';i:or/  .— s.-o  B  ok. 

gnmh  r'nniLTfl  *' sc'irvy  :"  (Lev.  xxi. 
l."i ;  x::  i.  'Ji :;  an-I  "Scab,"  (O.-ut. 
xwi.i.  'J7.^  IS  ^iifp^-cil  ti»  tlcsij;iijiie  a 
lu'tlr-'TiMtit  sr'irri/.  So  also  the  won! 
ynlhjnth^  rcniirri'd  *•  scabbed,"  (L'v. 
*x\i.  -');  xxii.  22)  sipnifi'**  a  suit  of 
iirhiiij;  sruh,  uv  srurf.  Tho  disease 
kiHtwii  by  the  name  of  scurvy,  in 
nuHb'rn  times  »"<  U'^uully  caused  by 
Ion;;  conriiiemiMit  in  cold  and  drtni{) 
rlimatrs,  without  fresh  provisions,  and 
a  dm*  (lu.iiitirv  of  act'scent  food. 

SCY  rillAV-a  wanderer,  a  Scot, 
111  niM'iiMit  ^ooK^rtphy  this  lerm  scenn 
to  bo  npjdiiMl,  like  the  modern  Tartar, 
to  lb*  iiomadie  tnbos  which  roamed 
o\oi  ihe  eNtiMiHJvo  tracts  to  the  north  of 
tho  \\\m\  and  Caspian  S.»ar.  Kwald 
think*!  Ihat  tho  S^'vihians  invaded 
r.»U'*iuu\  on  their  incursion  to  E^ypt. 
I'oiiMvn  i»io  Kith  and  the  1 8th  your  of 
Jo*" Ah**  ivic".  ^"'or.  vi.  l\  -G,  21.  So.) 
To  th%«  Uobix'rt*  the  Sx^vthians  wero 
|tix«^4Mt  k'lowiib^  thv«  naino«  (><*•:  nud 
v.! .^v     V  '*  >*  **v.' I* .  4 r  ;  J *^  1 V t.  AcK 

Sv'\  rUvM*Ol  IS  Svs»  lUniMiRis. 


CTtirsIr  •snTciopes  it;  and  the  let, 
^•r<::i  r-j^-n  ab«3at  two  thirds  of  iu 
'•afur-!.  All  t*ie  water  of  the  one 
veii;*is  ab':*i:  A*))  timei  u  mach  u 
••'.fS  A*-  of  :ae  ocner.  The  conjicfurs 
Eha:  tne  iTer.iire  depth  of  ocean  kakf 
.«  noc  moni  ihin  three  or  fourniiie$.ii 
ir  OAbiy  f  n<Ar  tne  trath.  as  iheco.-a- 
U'-'Tly  reeeiveilopini  n.thai  thehc  j:M 
■if  :^.'i  A- ii:  ■?*;.■  he  re  .^oes  not  txcerrdni.r 
•::  Us.  Xor  hive  any  reliible'^oaniiiuL'S 
}  ■:  bv:cn  [Lad--  in  the  ocean  ovt-r  .iV« 
!r*  dt-ep.  T  :OJa:*i  '-all  rivers  run 
-:o  The  so*,  yet  the  sea  is  not  luiL"* 
T  i-  »  iters  of  a!l  the  ;:reai  rircri  (4 
:hc  eartn  are  Lfred  up  from  the  kaux 
:he  at!no«.  here,  and  fl  mr  in  invisi'ild 
s:r;^ami  back  through  the  air,  anJuos* 
cend  a4lie^»^  hail,  ram,  orsnow.  ani>ta; 
:he  hills,  forming;  .springs,  ands:nr«nti 
and  rivers,  ac  ordmg  to  an  aciunue 
«ystem  of  compensation  and  sup|>U: 
And**  unto  the  place  when,  e  then  en 
come,  thither  they  return  ajra  m.' 
The  Hebrews  applied  the  teriu  v-m 
not  only  to  the  »ea  but  to  nil  peui 
collections  of  water,  such  as  Ukrs; 
(Gen.  xiv.  3 :  Job  xir.  11 ;  Matt,  it. 
1^;)  and  even  to  rivers,  as  the  Nile; 
(Isa.  xviii.  2;)  the  Euphrates;  (Isa.  \xu 
1  ;}  as  well  as  t  >  *'seaB**  properly  so 
called,  ((icn.  xxxii.  12 ;  Job  xii.  8; 
Ps.  Ixvi.  «i.) 

1.  The  Mediterranean  Sea.  This 
Urjxe  inland  Sea  was  called  by  tbe 
Hebrews  the  **  Utmost  Sea,'*  pwperfy 
the  Ifindtr  or  Western  Sra;  (Deui.  x« 
24  ;  Joel  li.  20  :)  also  ''  the  Sea  of  IM 
Philistines  ;*  (Ex.  xxiii.  31;)  and  tlie 
**  Great  Sea,'*  (Num.  xxxit.  6.  7; 
Jo>b.  i.  4  ;  IX.  1 ;  xr.  47;  Exek.  xlviu 
10,  15,  20;  Jon.  i.  4  ;  AcU  x.  6,  Si; 
xvii.  14.)  '*  From  sea  to  sea,"  signitie!^ 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persist 
G.ilf  or  Indian  Ocean.  (Am.viiL  I:!; 
Zech.  ix.  10 ;  Ps.  lxxii.8 ;  Mic.  rii.  II) 

2.  The  Ked  Sea.  The  Galf  of  tM 
In  aan  Ocean,  no-v  called  the  Anbiaft 
Gulf,  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  sod 
K^piians  jrcui  av^-the  Weedj  Sft, 
^*<rhAps  friyin  the  abundance  uf  k*- 
weed  thrown  upon  the  shores :  or  from 
the  larce  plants  of  white  cora/ spread 
t^<rrm  s.tn  of er  iu  bottum.  ExteBsi«0 
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coral  reefs  also  occur  near  the  coasts. 
Becently,  howcTer,  some  travellers  and 
naturalists  have  conjectured  that  the 
Ked  Sea  acquired  its  name  from  the 
numberless  minute  meduscBy  or  purple 
confervoy  which  hare  frequently  been 
observed  to  communicate  an  extreme 
redness  to  the  water.     The  Hebrew 
name  is  translated  *'  Red  Sea  ;'*  (Ex. 
X.  19  ;  xiii.  18;  xv.  4;  Num.  xiv.  25; 
and  Deuti  i.  40;  Ps.  cvi.   7,  9,  22; 
cxxxvi.  13,  15  ;)  except  in  Num.  xxi. 
14^  and  Deut.  i.  1,  where  the  Hebrew 
has  only  the  words  suphah  and  guph ; 
r<"ndered  **  Red  Sea,**  but  the  margin  has 
Sftj^ah  and  Zuph.    It  is  also  called  the 
"  Egyptian  Sea;"  (Isa.  xi.  15 ;)  and  **  the 
Sea."  Visa.  x.  26.)  Its  usual  Greek  name 
was  JErythra  Thalassa,  perhaps  from 
the  Hebrew  Edom,  which  also  means 
ted   whence  the  English  translation 
**  Red  Sea."    (Herod,  i.  1 ;  Diod.  Sic. 
iii.  18 ;  1  Mace.  iv.  9 ;  Acts  vii.  36 ;  Heb. 
xi.  29.)  This  Gulf  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
separates  the  western  coast  oi  Arabia 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.     It 
ia  a  rainless  region  ;  not  a  river  runs 
down  into  it,  not  a  brook,  except  in  an 
occasionally  rainy  season,  empties  into 
it.    The  Gulf,  from  the  straits  of  Ba- 
bel-Mandeb  to  Suez,  may  be    about 
1400  miles  in  length.    On  approaching 
its  northern  termination,  this  Sea  div- 
ides into  two  branches,  which  enclose 
the  peninsula  of  ^inai.    The  eastern 
branch    terminates  at   Akabah ;   the 
western  branch,  which  terminates  a 
little   above  Suez,  is  only  separated 
from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  luth- 
nns  of  Suez.     The  recently  opened 
ship-canal  across  the  isthmus,  thus  con- 
necting the  two  Seas,  has  placed  the 
commercial  nations  of  the  West  within 
«  few  days  of  all  the  climates,  wants, 
sapplies,  and  productions  of  India. 

3.  Tub  Salt  Sea.  Tdis  inland  Lake, 
which  is  situated  in  the  southern  pan 
of  Jadea,  and  occupies  the  middle 
point  uf  the  great  valley  of  the  Ara- 
Mb  and  the  Ghor.  nearly  equi-distant 
from  the  foot  uf  M.iunt  Hermon  and 
tilt'  Red  S<  a,  is  sometimes  called-  the 
bea  of  the  Arabah.  translated  the  '*  Sea 
Oi  the  pittiu;"  (Deut.  iv.  49;)  ''the 
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Salt  Sea;"  (Gen.  xiv,  8;)  the  **East 
Sea;"  (Joel  ii.  20;  Ezek.  xlvii.  18 ;S 
and  the  "  Former"  or  "  Eastern  Sea.^ 
(Zech.  xiv.  8.)  It  is  also  called  the 
Luke  A^haltites.**  (Jos.  Wars,  iii.  10, 
7,)  from  the  large  quantities  of  cuphal- 
turn  or  bitumen  which  floated  upon  its 
surface.  And  as  no  organic  life  is 
found  within  its  waters,  it  obtained 
the  designation  of  Mare  Mortuum=the 
Dead  Sea,  (Jerome,  on  £Eek.  xlvii. 
8.)  It  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
Bohr  Lut =t\ie  Sea  of  Lot.  and  some- 
times Birket  Z/u/= the  Pool  of  Lot. 
The  lofty  cliffs  on  the  western  side  of 
this  Sea  are  1.500  feet  high  ;  and  those 
of  the  eastern  mountains  lying  back 
from  the  shore  are  from  2,000  to  2.600 
feet  above  the  water.  The  sides  ot  the 
mountains,  east  and  west  of  the  Sea, 
are  marked  by  a  series  of  terraces, 
evidently  water-lines  of  remote  ages. 
The  length  of  the  Sea  from  north  to 
south  is  about  fifty  English  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  about  ten  miles. 
The  careful  observations  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son have  rendered  it  probable  that 
the  present  entire  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea 
was  not  anciently  a  fertile  plain,  but 
that  a  Lake  must  have  existed  in  this 
place,  into  which  the  Jordan  poured 
Its  waters  before  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom,  though  that  Lake  was  not  so 
large  as  it  is  now.  At  some  distance 
north  of  its  southern  extremity,  a  pe- 
ninsula runs  out  from  the  eastern  shore, 
which  may  be  said  almost  to  divide  the 
Like  into  two  parts.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Lake  anciently  extended  no 
farther  south  than  the  peninsula,  near 
which  were  the  asphaltum  pits ='* slime- 
pits,"  (Gen.  xiv.  10,)  and  farther  south 
the  fertile,  well  watered  Plain  on  which 
the  cities  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah, 
Zeboim,  and  Zoar  were  situated.  (Gen. 
xiii.  10—12.)  And  when  the  doomed 
cities  were  ovei thrown  by  volcanic 
action,  this  plain  was  destroyed  and 
its  level  lowered,  so  that  the  waters  of 
the  Lake  would  rush  in  at  the  point 
marked  by  the  peninsula,  and  form 
the  present  southern  bay. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  of 
depth  hetween  that  portion  of  the  Sea 
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which  Ilea  northward,  and  that  poition 
which  lief  soathward  of  the  peninsnU. 
Exact  tonndinfrs  were  taken  bj  Lient. 
Lynch,  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition,  in  155  different  placet,  in 
various  lines  across  the  expanse  of  the 
Sea.  The  soundings  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Sea  gradually  deepened 
to  218  fathoms =1308  feet ;  the  bottom 
soft,  brown  mud,  with  rectangular  crj- 
stals  of  salt.  While  the  soundings  in 
the  touthern  portion  presented  a  depth 
of  2,  and  at  most  only  2  J  fathoms = 
12  to  15  feet;  the  bottom  mostly  gray 
and  black  slimy  salt  mud.  On  March 
12th,  1805,  Captain  WU!K>n,  R.  E.,  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  found  the  de- 
pression of  the  surface  of  the  Dead 
8ea  to  be  1292  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  But  from  the  line 
of  driftwood  observed  along  the  border 
of  the  Dead  Sea  it  was  found  that  the 
level  of  the  water  at  some  period  of 
the  year,  probably  during  the  winter 
freshets,  stands  two  feet  six  inches 
higher,  which  would  make  the  least 
depression  1289'5.  Captain  Wilson  also 
learned  from  inquiry  among  the  Be- 
dowin,  and  from  European  residents  in 
Palestine,  that  during  the  early  sum- 
mer the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  lower 
by  at  least  six  feet ;  this  would  make 
the  greatest  depression  to  be  as  near 
as  possible  1208  feet.  In  August, 
1807,  Lieut.  Warren,  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Party,  went  down  to  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  and  having  found  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  Bench  Slark,  he  found 
the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  be  within 
a  foot  of  what  it  was  when  Captain 
Wilson  levelled  there,  but  during  the 
spring  months  it  must  have  been  five 
feet  six  inches  higher.  The  variations 
in  the  level  ai^e  accounted  for  by  the 
annual  rise  of  several  feet,  which  varies 
in  different  years,  in  consequence  of 
the  overflowings  of  the  Jordan.  Thus 
the  deepest  part  of  this  caldron,  being 
the  greatest  depression  on  the  earth's 
anrfacc,  has  been  determined  at  2606 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  waters  have  no  outlet  from 
their  deep  caldron.  The  immense 
<evaporation  from  this  Sea,  in  conse- 
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qmence  of  its  low  potitioii  and  ezpo- 
inre  to  the  rainmer  he«ti  aooointi 
for  the  ooosiimptioii  of  the  quantity  of 
water  which  flowB  into  it  from  the 
Lasha  =  Callirohoe,  the  Amon,  the 
Jordan,  and  other  oeearional  rivideti. 
The  thermometer  was  sometimei  •• 
low  at  68  deg.  Fahr.;  but  it  in  general 
ranged  from  85  deg.  to  106  dec. ;  and 
at  midnight  it  aometimea  atood  at  Sj| 
degrees.  Sndden  winds  and  ftormspce- 
vail  mnch  on  the  Dead  Sen,  as  <m  all 
inland  lakes  snrronnded  by  hiUs.  Then 
is  but  little  rege^uition  on  the  shora; 
the  streams  which  come  down  tnm 
the  hills  are  marked  with  moreverdiin. 
The  water  of  the  Sea  hai  a  slighdr 
ipreenish  hne,  and  objects  seen  thnvp 
It  appear  as  if  seen  thronj^  oil  It  it 
most  intensely  salt,  leanng  behind  a 
nauseous,  bitter  taste,  like  Glanber^ 
salts.  When  applied  to  the  skin  it 
produced  a  prickij  sensation,  accom- 
nanied  with  a  sort  of  greasy  feeliag. 
The  water  is  exceedinglv  buoyant,  so 
that  even  a  horse  or  a  donkey  could 
swim  in  the  Sea  without  turning  over. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea  acquire  their  pecnliar 
saltness  by  coming  into  contact  with 
immense  masses  of  fossil  salt  and 
other  substances.  The  density  of  the 
water  is  supposed  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  water  known.  Or- 
dinary sea  water  has  abont  four  ptr 
cent,  of  salt,  whilst  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea  contains  more  than  tweniV'sijper 
cent.  In  the  following  anafyses,  ss 
given  by  Dr.  Kobinson,  the  standard  of 
comparison  for  the  specific  gravity  is 
distilled  water  at  1000.     ...      ^ 

FTOf.        Dr. 
Qmelin.  Apjohn 
Specific  gravity ^ IJIJ       11» 

Chloride  of  caldnm «. 8.J141  1«» 

.,       of  magneshim 11.77S4  7X9 

Bromide  of  magneBtniu .  0L43n  Q.5>1 

Chloride  of  potaaaiam 1.S7S8  OSSS 

„       of  sodiom......^ 7.0771  7JJW 

ofmaoguMM .  0.2117  W» 

«,       of  aluminum 0lO89€  — 

n       ofammoninm 0.007JK  — - 

Sulphntoof  lime.... 0.05^  MK 

94.&SW     1&790 

•*a«era*Mt.«t«.. ••••*•«.•«. .M..M..*  <5.4ew     *^*'''*7 
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Itieat.  Lynch  proved  by  the  ther- 
mometer that,  at  the  depth  of  1044 
feet,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was 
62  deg. ;  at  the  surface,  immediately 
abore  it»  76  deg.  There  was  an  in- 
(ermption  to  the  gradual  decrease  of 
temperature,  and  at  ten  fathoms  there 
wms  a  stratum  of  cold  water,  the  tem- 
perature, 59  deg.  Though  it  be  true 
thai  no  trace  of  animal  life  can  be 
fonnd  in  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
jet  several  kinds  of  birds  have  been 
hnpeatedly  seen  flying  over  its  surface. 
Ideut.  MoUyneaux  found  many  shells 
on  the  beach,  all  of  which  were  identi- 
fied with  fresh-water  mollnsca,  which 
had  been  carried  down  from  the  Jor- 
dan, and  other  streams,  into  the  Sea  to 
perish.  Lieut.  Lynch  says,  there  could 
be  nothing  pestilential  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Sea.  Still  the  fierce  angel 
of  disease  seems  to  hover  in  its  neigh- 
boorhood.  In  addition  to  the  withering 
beet  of  a  blazing  sun,  and  the  tropi- 
eel  closeness  of  the  atmosphere,  ren- 
dered most  heavily  oppressive  at  such 
m  low  absolute  level  as  that  of  the 
nrface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  hot  south 
wind,  or  sirocco,  burning  like  the  blast 
of  a  furnace,  would  spring  up  now  and 
tbeUf  accompanied  by  the  foetid  sul- 

enreous  odour  of  the  gases,  proceed- 
%  from  the  thermal  springs  abound- 
ing about  the  Lake,  and  others  equally 
Boodoos  from  the  stagnant  pools  in 
the  marshes,  and  would  affect  the  men, 
■o  Uiat  their  swollen  visages  looked 
^McUy  pale,  as  with  irresistible  drow- 
■ineM  they  lay  about  the  boat  in  every 
attitude,  sunk  in  a  profound  sleep  verg- 
faig  more  upon  the  death-like  stillness 
of  a  torpor,  than  repose. — See  Jordan. 
4.  Thb  Sba  of  Galilee.  This 
beautiful  Alpine  Lake,  into  which  the 
Jordan  enters  on  the  north,  and  quits 
on  the  south,  is  sometimes  called  the 
'*8eaofChinnereth,"or''Chinneroth;" 
(Nam.  xxxiv.  II ;)  the  "Lake  of  Gen- 
Bcaaret ;"  (Luke  v.  1 ;  Matt.  xiv.  22— 
84 ;  Mark  vii.  45 ;)  the  "  Sea  of  Ti- 
beiiaa;"  (John  xxi.  1 ;)  and  the  **Sea 
of  Galilee."  (Matt.  iv.  18 ;  Mark  i.  16; 
John  vi.  1, 1&— 25.)  Its  modern  name 
it  Bakr  TubanvahszQ^  ol  Tiberias. 
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The  length  of  the  Lake  is  about  thir- 
teen miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  its 
breadth  about  seven  miles.  It  is  one 
of  the  three  lakes  forming  part  of  that 
hydrographic  tract,  that  extensive  cre- 
vice in  the  earth,  which  stretches  from 
Lebanon  southwards  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  main  formation  around  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  is  everywhere  limestone; 
yet  the  numerous  hot  springs  and 
black  basaltic  stones  evidence  a  vol- 
canic formation.  Lieut.  Lynch  found 
the  level  of  the  Lake  to  be  652*2  feet 
below  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Others  give  the  depression  at  a  little 
over  800  feet ;  and  others  again  main- 
tain that  its  depression  is  no  less  than 
700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Ocean. 
The  bottom  is  a  concave  basin — the 
greatest  depth,  thus  far  ascertained, 
165  feet.  The  water  of  the  Lake  is 
cool  and  sweet,  and  produces  several 
kinds  of  excellent  fish.  Several  kinds 
of  large  water  birds  swim  up  and  down 
in  the  Lake,  and  carry  on  their  vocation. 
The  Sea  of  Galilee  is  still  subject  to 
sudden  tempests,  which  are  said  to  be 
worse  than  those  of  the  Great  Sea. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  when 
several  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  were 
fishermen  on  this  Sea,  it  was  still 
ploughed  by  vessels  with  sails,  though 
since  that  period  it  has  become  utterly 
desolate.  Only  within  these  last  few 
years  boats  with  sails  and  foreign  flags, 
surveying  its  coasts  and  sounding  its 
depths,  have  again  met  the  eye  of  the 
wondering  natives  upon  its  blue  waters ; 
and  the  fishery  may  become  as  flourish- 
ing again  as  it  was  in  ancient  times. — 
See  Mkrom,  and  Jordak. 

SEAL.  The  seal  with  the  owner's 
name,  or  some  other  device,  engraven 
upon  it,  was  usually  employed  to 
authenticate  public  or  private  docu- 
ments. Seals  for  this  purpose,  made 
of  burnt  clay,  or  of  copper,  silver,  gold, 
or  precious  stones  set  in  metal,  were 
anciently  used  in  the  East.  Sometimes 
the  signet  ring  was  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. (Gen.  xxxviii.  18 ;  Jer.  xxxii. 
10.)  If  a  door  had  to  be  sealed,  it  was 
first  fastened  with  some  ligament,  over 
which  was  placed  some  w€ul  compacted 


BEA. 

cUjr,  utd  Iben  impreoeil  witb  tlie  UaI, 
•o  ihat  Klif  liolHtion  of  it  woold  b« 
diiciivered  at  ones.  (Job  zxxiiii.  H; 
6u\.  Son(t  IT.  13;  MuH.  isviL  6&) 
Imiiorunt  docnmenti  were  itoiiielime* 
put  in  ii^nled  baf[a,  and  inclosed  Id 
eanhenware  veiseli  for  icreater  wcur- 
jty.    (Ueul 


r.lT.) 


iho  r 


defi 


Sennacherib, 
ijik.  Mr.  Lsyard  fonnd  ■  large 
uiiur  of  piece*  of  fina  claj',  bearinfi 
im  press  id  IIS  ol  seal  i,  with  Tarioaa 
a,  which  had  been  attached  bj 


.1., 


■her,  papjrQi,  or  01  her  anbstini 
Sucli  documents,  with  aeal- 
■lill  Bilarhed,  hare  been  disci 
£)C7pi,  Bui  the  moat  remarkable  of 
tlie  seal*  found  in  the  AMjiisa  ruing 
wai  a  piece  of  claf,  upon  whieh  wu 
impTeJsed  lbs  lifrnet  of  Sabak,  or  Sa- 
bncn.  kine  of  Enypt,  culled  '*  So,"  in 
2  Kinits  xvii.  4.  On  the  same  piers  of 
clay  19  iupiciiacd  an  Asiyriaa  «oal, 
probalitj  ihai  of  Senaicherlb.  wiib  a 
device  lepreieniing  a  priest  miniiler- 
iSK  before  the  king,  or  perbapa  ibc 
sjmbd  of  the  higb  contracting  parties. 


To  the  frienciljr  courtesj  of  Mr.  Lavard 
WG  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  this  re- 
mar  k&hle  seal,  I  be  oriftinal  of  which  is 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Mnseum. 
The  Egyptian  portion  of  it  repreienli 

perhaps  in  sacrifice  to  Amun-Rii,  with 
K  kind  of  mate.  Above  and  before  him 
•re  hiernelvphs,  expressing  iVc(r»/i  nS 
we/il  Sabai="the  perfect  god,  the  lord 
who  produces  things.  Sabek."  Ba- 
tind    him   tka  »aHcA-Ao/= '•  life  lol- 


km  Ua  hMd.-  Oa  tk«  Wt  adfc 
■w  an  ants"  I  have  ^t«b  u  An.* 
Tnii  aaal,  uapreaMd  >itl 


tween  Amjtim  and  B^jft,  »Mditrammk 
UHMg  As  arcUvM  of  tha  kJiti— 


reaariMbb  coalirM- 
toiT  eridvue*  of  tha  miA  of  ScriKin 

Babjloniant    u 
dooammUi  of  pa- 


nett.  to  be  lapn^ 

•d  on  dayoroikr 

,.,,.—  mauriab  do  wMet 

Ly^  ^  daennantt   wen    ■ 

■rritten.       Sercnl 

den,  a  copy  ol  oaa  J 
Te  gi*e>  and  many  from  AuyniiWitk   1 
inscriptioo*  and  Tarions  dcTices,  an    I 
deposited  io  the  Briti*hHDteuB.Tb9    1 
are  of  different  fontu,  andaie  nwrfesf 
rock  crystal,  jn^per,  onyx,  (hikfrlnnyi 
camFlian.and  felspar,  but  geatnllfif 
baked  clay.     Most  of  them  haTe  beta 
pierced,  and  seem  to  have  rerolnd  m 
ameta1axi9.likea  garden  rolli[««aa), 
The  cylinder  waa  rolled  on  tba  Moi* 
clsT,  hence  Job  bbt*,  "  it  it  tamed  » 
cla>lo  the  seal  i'^xxxTiii.  14;)'^ 

placed  iti  the  fnmace  and  bakdL  Tli 
l«m  "sealed"  ii  sometimes  naed  tft» 
tiTBly  Cor  that  which  is  pvaMasa<i(l^ 
Tiii.  16  ;)  and  cai^firmtdi  (Joha  ri  »; 
Rom.  IT.  II  ;)  also  tor  that  whiet  il 
to  be  jbspt  seerst  imtil  ths  a|i|iuaH' 
time.  (Dan.  nij.  86;  xii.  1.  >:}  8» 
alia,  the  "book  or  roll  watod  wak 
■BTen  seaU,"  ajmbnliaed  tfaa  (tea  ■( 
the  IMHne  gOTemMent,  which  Is  i" 
peattnthkutvrwj en*un;  hatfal^ 
eomprehoDded  hjr  tlie  SaTiour,  wba  ■ 
exaltad  to  th«  throiM  of  iha  aairfifc 
(Ber.T.S— 8.)  Tbe  "BMlof  IbeHriif 
Ood,"  OB  wbicb  ia  — pjwwi  to  bi  e^ 
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Ip^Ten  the  name  of  **  Jehovah,"  which 
was  impressed  upon  the  foreheads  of 
the  faithfol,  symbolizes  the  iadwelling 
Bf  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Rev.  vii.  2—17 ; 
£ph.  i.  18,  14;  vi.  80;  2  Cor.  i.  22; 
Ezek.  ix.  4, 6;  2  Tim  ii.  IS.) — See  Ring. 

SEABED.  To  sear  the  flesh  is  to 
MLUterize  or  ham  it,  and  thas  deprive 
if  of  the  power  of  sensation.  In  1  Tim. 
▼.  2,  the  term  denotes  the  e£fect  of 
babitarU  sin,  by  which  the  conscience 
becomes  so  stupified,  as  to  be  insensible 
to  the  most  enormous  iniilt  and  the  most 
Searfal  threateninjj^s  of  punishment. 

SEASONS.  The  general  division 
if  the  year,  by  the  Hebrews,  was  into 
mo  seasons,  '**  Summer  and  Winter ;" 
[Pa.  Ixiv.  17 ;  Zech.  xiv.  8 ;)  but  they 
Ippear  also  to  have  conveniently 
itvided  the  year  into  six  special  sea- 
loos:  **seed  time  and  harvest,  and 
Bold  and  beat,  and  summer  and  winter." 
[Gen.  i.  14;  viii.  22.)  According  to 
this  division,  the  seasons  would  seem 
to  have. been  distributed  in  the  follow- 
ittg  order:  Summer^  from  the  middle 
if  August  to  the  middle  of  October; 
Seed  time,  from  the  middle  of  October 
lo  the  middle  of  December;  Winter, 
Erom  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
niddle  of  February;  Cold,  from  the 
Diddle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
April.;  Heat,  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  middle  of  August. 

8EAT.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had 
degant  chairs  and  ottomans,  much  in 
die  modem  fashion  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
ireftltby  Hebrews  imitated  them.  In 
btter  times,  the  Hebrews  adopted  the 
nstoiii  of  reclining  upon  couches  at 
teUe.  (1  Sam.  ix.  22  ;  Am.  vi.  4 ; 
Bat.  rii.  8 ;  Matt.  xxiiL  6 ;  Luke  vii. 
B7«  88.)  The  Orientals  usually  sit  upon 
low  sofas,  or  divans,  and  also  upon 
mua  or  carpets,  on  the  floor,  with  the 
Icgpi  bent  under,  and  crossed  in  a  half - 
kneeling  posture.  In  some  parts  of  the 
BealEiiropean  influence  has  introduced 
dMirt.  Among  the  Romans,  the  ma- 
^•tratewhen  administering  justice  used 
a  chmir  called  "the  judgment-seat." 
MalU  xxvu.  19 ;  AcM  xvuL  12,  16 ; 
Bam.  xiv.  10.) 

SEBAsMoef  A  descendant  of 
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Cash;  (Gen.  x.  7;  1  Chron.  i.  9;) 
who  gave  name  to  a  country,  probablj 
Meroe,  a  province  of  Ethiopia ;  dis- 
tinguished for  its  wealth  and  commerce, 
surrounded  by  the  Nile  and  two  of  its 
tributaries,  and  with  a  metropolis  of 
the  same  name,  of  which  the  ruins  are 
still  found  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Shendi.  ^Isa.  xliii.  8 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10.) 
The  inhabitants,  called  "Sabeaus," 
were  distinguished  fortheirtall  stature. 
(Isa.  xlv.  14;  Herod,  iii.  20.)  The 
Hebrew  word  rendered  "  Sabeans,*'  in 
Ezek.  xxiii.  42,  properly  signifies 
'^  drunkards,"  as  in  the  margin. — See 
Shbba. 

SEBAT=asficil-orro<f.  Theeleventh 
month  of  the  Hebrew  year,  commencing 
with  the  new  moon  of  February,  and 
extending  to  the  new  moon  of  March. 
(Zech.  i.  7.) 

SECACAH=encfo3iire.  A  town  in 
the  desert  of  Judah.    (Josh.  xv.  Gl.) 

^'EiCVLJJ =watch  tower.  A  place  near 
Ramah.  Some  suppose  that  Dir  iVs- 
6a//a=the  well  of  Neballa  is  '*the  great 
well  of  Sechu  "  (1  Sam.  xix.  22.) 

SECT,— See  Heresy. 

SECUNDUS=5cconrf.  A  Christian 
of  Thessalonica.    (Acts  xx.  4.) 

SEED.  This  term  is  frequently  used 
to dQnoit offspring  OT  descendants.  (Gen. 
xvii.  7;  xxii.  17;  Isa.  lix.  21 ;  Ps.  xxii. 
23.)  The  '*seed  of  Abraham,"  (Gen. 
xxii.  18 ;  Acts  iii.  25  ;  Gal.  iii.  8,  16,^ 
and  the  **Beed  of  David,"  (Rom.  i.  4,) 
designate  emphatically  the  Messiah, 
who,  according  to  the  flesh,  was  the 
son  or  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  of 
David.  (Matt.  i.  1 ;  xv.  22 ;  Luke  i. 
27;  xviii.  89;  John  vii.  42.)  The  "seed 
of  the  woman"  designates  the  Messiah, 
and  all  true  believers  with  Him.  (Gen. 
iii.  15 ;  Isa.  vii.  14;  Gal.  iv.  4.)  The 
Jews  vaunted  them^telves  in  being  the 
"  seed  of  Abraham,"  and  as  such,  heirs 
of  special  blessings;  (Matt.  iii.  9;  John 
viii.  83;)  but  the  Scriptures  declare 
that  they  who  are  **  oi  faith,"  t.e ,  be- 
lievers in  Christ,  are  Abraham's  seed, 
and  heirs  according  to  the  promise. 
(Gal.  iii.  7,  29.) 

SEED-TIME  —See  Seasons. 

SEER.— See  Psophsct. 


BEQTJ B  =  tlet!attd.  1.  A  Mm  of 
Hcnon,  •nd  the  t&ih«i  of  JkIt  tb« 
OUeftdile.  (1  Chron.  ii.  31,  32.) 
Sm  Abiuh. 

SEIU=Aarr)r,  or  Mhai/ijj/.  1.  A  phj- 
IiTch  or  chivf  of  the  llaritM ;  (Oen. 
XKXTi.  20—30 ;  1  Chron.  i.  88—42 ;) 
wbo  probablj  gKte  Dmme  to  &  tnoaii' 
MiDoas  coontrr  ol  ths  Kdomiln,  an- 
ciently  called  "'Hoant  Seir,"  extendinn 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elanitic  Gull 
of  tbe  Ked  Sea,  the  northern  pan  ol 
which  ia  now  called  Jtbtl,  and  the 
Muthern.  tih-.Shirah,  (Gen.  xir.  6; 
Dent.  i.  a.)  Mount  Scir  wai  flnt  in- 
habited hv  tbe  Horite*;  (Deut.  ii.  120 
then  hj  E«aa  and  hi>  pogteriiT.  (Oen. 
xxxii.  S;  xxxiii.  14,  16j  2  Chron.  xx. 
10.)  Seir  appean  to  be  alio  uaed  in  a 
seneral  tense  for  the  land  of  Edom. 
(Eiek.  xxT.  8.  12 ;  xxxv.  2,  7.  16.) 
S.  A  iDonntain  in  the  territorj  of 
Jaduh.  (Joih.  XV.  10.)  Some  inp- 
poac  till*  place  to  be  design alcd  bj 
•SnVr,  lo  the  north  of  Hebron;  b  " 
others  siipiioie  it  to  be  the  rldce  wc! 
ward  of  Kiijjld-jcarim,  and  between 
it  and  Ituthshemesh. 

SEIRATI[=«jAe-floor.  Apia 
tract  in  the  inountiLini  of  Ephi 
{Judg.  iii.  26,  27.) 


A  Tenpls  ent  In  tba  rock. 

8Er.A  =  rad;.    The  ancient  capital 

of  the  Edomitei,  aitoated  between  the 

Dead  Sea  and  the  Elanitic  Gnlf  of  the 

Bed  Sea,  in  Arabia  PetrKa :  which  wa« 


tikm  bf  AnuiiBh  kiBK  of  J«dab,bi» 
the  HtMbite^  who  dwa  ImM  Bowwina 
of  it,  ud  ttamad  bj  Un  " JoUbeeTs 
i«Mwrfo/-ffodL  ThanuMiiwrinM 
'* Selahi'maiviB,  tAa  RodC;  (I  KhM 
xi*.  7;}  and  nbo  "Srim,"  (b^  stL  0 
but  in  the  manln  of  Ihie  dmhw  It  it 
called  bj  iti  OnA  nam  Pun.  ak» 
aRoet.  Hie  nine  Hebnw  word  SU^ 
i*  renderad  "  the  rack ;"  (Jndg.  i-  S(; 
I»a.  xlii.  11,)  and  m^  ptxfaapa  ieif- 
Date  tba  lame  city.  It  derind  in 
name  Seta,  or  Petn,  L  ■-  tba  VuA. 
from  the  fact  that  it  w 


1  br  almoK  innt- 
Thta  andant  ei^i 


.  . _,ss"tbeTa% 

□t  Hotea,"  wai  the  gnu  eantn  of  IM 
canTan  tnde  thrra^bont  lb*  Eut; 
ii  whollT  uninhabited,  exeapl  vbn 
the  wandering  Arab  maket  bm  of  m 
oicarated  tomb  to  pMa  tlia  nigfat,  tt 
a  caravan  pauea  there.  Hiic  nmiii- 
able  ralle;,  ahat  in  bjaandatonc  roek% 
reitinii  npon  lower  maaaea  of  parpbn;, 
varionilj  and  beantifnlhr  tinted  wiA 
oxide  ol  iron,  towering  in  Mrae  place 
to  the  height  of  700  feet,  ia  entered  hr 
the  course  oF  a  Gne  little  brook,  which 
flows  down  tbe  eastern  pas*,  throng 
the  wonderful  ne<^ropoli>.  Tbe  t"Dibt 
are  isolated  massM  of  rock,  sbool 
fiFleen  or  twenlir  feet  sqtiare.  which 
have  been  eat  awaj  from  thesdjiceat 
cliffs.  Farther  down  the  Taller  con- 
tracts, presentini;  on  each  side  of  ths 
high  cliffs  a  street  of  tomb«.  Ai  soms 
distance  bejond  is  the  opening  of  ths 
terrific  chasm,  which  andendjfoned 
tba  only  aienoe  to  the  dly  on  du* 
side.  This  is  the  81k  of  Wad;  Mass. 
"Near  the  westward,"  saj*  Dr.  Kob- 
inson.  "the  Sik  terminate*,  opeoiig 
nearly  K  right  angles  into  a  simiUr 
though  broader  Wadj  or  cbaom,  cod- 
ing down  from  the  sonthand  paMingrf 
northwest.  All  at  once  tbe  beaaiifal 
facade  of  tbe  KlsiaeJts  » tbe  Treasure,* 
in  the  weatem  precipice,  opposite  tin 
month  of  the  Sik,  borat  open  onr  view, 
'-  all  the  delicacy  of  its  first  cbuelUiijt, 
d  in  all  the  freehnea  aad  beanty  of 
ill  soft  colouring.  Tba  bn^tes  pwi- 
menta  atid  other  omamnti  an  not  all 
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in  a  pnre  style ;  and  if  seen  in  a  dif- 
ferent land,  or  without  the  accompani- 
ments by  which  it  is  sarronnded,  it 
would  perhaps  exite  little  admiration. 
An  nm  crowns  the  summit  of  its  oma- 
iDcntal  front,  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
aboTe  the  ground.  From  the  resti- 
bale,  the  door  leads  into  a  plain  lofty 
room  excavated  from  the  rock,  the 
sides  smooth,  but  without  ornament. 
Behind  this  is  another  room  of  less 
siae ;  and  small  lateral  chambers  are 
found  on  each  side,  opening  from  the 
large  room  and  from  the  vestibule." 
We  give  a  view  from  Laborde,  of 
this  remarkable  temple.  Beyond  this 
temple,  where  the  valley  opens  to  a 
wider  breadth,  is  the  theatre,  wholly 
bewn  out  of  the  live  rock,  with  thirty 
three  rows  of  seats,  rising  one  above 
another  in  the  side  of  the  cliff  behind, 
and  capable  of  containing;  more  than 
tiiree  thousand  people.  The  cliffs  on 
each  side  of  the  theatre  are  full  of 
tombs.  Advancing  to  the  north-east, 
the  ancient  city  itself  opens  fully  to 
riew,  being  shut  in  on  the  east  and 
west  by  high  perpendicular  walls  of 
■andstouo  rock.  The  whole  area  is 
covered  with  the  foundations  and 
stones  of  an  extensive  town.  These 
foundations  and  ruins  cover  an  area 
of  not  much  less  than  two  miles  in 
circumference,  affording  room  enough, 
in  an  Oriental  city,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  all  the  monuments,  next  to  the 
Khnzneh,  is  the  large  temple  called 
el-Deir.  It  lies  high  up  among  the 
cliffs  of  the  western  ridge,  and  is  hewn 
oat  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  a  cliff. 
This  astonishing  work  of  art  contains 
but  one  excavated  chamber. 

In  looking  at  the  wonders  of  this 
ancient  city,  Dr.  Robinson  observes, 
**The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
place  consists,  notin  the  fact  that  there 
are  occasional  excavations  and  scnlp- 
tnres  like  those  above  described,  but 
in  iJie  innumerable  multitude  of  such 
ezeavations,  along  the  whole  extent 
off  perpendicular  rocks  adjacent  to  the 
aiain  area,  and  in  all  tho  lateral  val- 
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leys  and  chasms — the  entrances  of 
many  of  which  are  variously,  richly, 
and  often  fantastically  decorated,  with 
every  imaginable  order  and  style  of 
architecture.  In  the  midst  of  the 
variety  of  architecture  which  here 
astonishes  the  spectator,  two  styles 
are  obviously  predominant,  the  £gyp« 
tian  and  the  Roman-Greek ;  or  rather 
it  is  the  mixture  and  union  of  these 
two  which  here  constitutes  the  pre- 
vailing style.  The  more  classic  or- 
ders of  Greece  and  Rome  are  con<* 
spicuous  in  the  columns  and  other 
ornaments.  But  even  here  all  is  florid 
and  overloaded,  indicating  a  later  age 
and  a  degenerate  taste.  This  amalga- 
mation of  style  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  prevalence,  first  of  the  Roman 
influence  and  then  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  which  penetrated  hither  by 
way  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  also 
from  Egypt.  This  took  place  as  we 
know,  about  the  Christian  era;  and 
to  that  period  and  the  subsequent 
centuries,  are  probably  to  be  ascribed 
the  architectural  skill  and  monuments, 
on  which  strangers  now  gaze  with 
surprise  and  wonder.  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  that  some  of  the  larger  and 
more  splendid  excavations  were  tem*' 
pies  of  the  gods,  in  later  times  occu- 
pied as  Christian  sanctuaries ;  while 
the  others  were  sepulchral,  and  not 
intended  in  part  as  dwellings  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  The  wide- 
spread ruins  which  are  visible,  attest 
that  a  large  and  extensive  city  of 
houses  built  of  stone  once  occupied 
this  spot,  and  the  sepulchres,  round 
about  are  comparatively  less  numer- 
ous than  those  which  in  like  'manner 
skirt  the  sites  of  ancient  Thebes  and 
Memphis.  The  city  which  stood  here, 
was  of  itself  built  '■''  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rock;*  (Jer.  xlix.  16;)  without  the 
necessity  of  our  looking  for  single 
dwellings  in  such  a  situation.  This 
mysterious  and  devoted  city,  unknown 
for  centuries  to  Europeans,  was  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  prophetic  de- 
nunciations, which  are  strikingly  ful- 
filled in  the  gloomy  desolations  which 
reign  over  its  ancient  magnificence. 
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ri  MTsntj-tbrM  tine* 
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ji.  8,9,  13,  i*  inppoHd  bf 
ner  to  bs  coanMteil  witb  the  dm  oi 
tha  trnnpeu  Id  th«  temple  mnrne ;  and 
(he  peiiafiei  in  vhicb  tb«  tenn  occnn^ 
lo  be  accuel  appeeli  or  raninionfet  to 
JehoTab  —  >■  "Hear.  Jahoveht'  or 
"A*eke,JflboTmhI"  ThetemUpUeed 
bj  the  poet  U  the  paaiafne  vhera,  ia 
the  temple-iong,  the  choir  of  pdeiia, 
■tending  iHtpoiile  tothkt  o(  tbcLeTilei, 
•onnded  tbe  (rampeti,  and.  wiih  the 
powerfnl  tooee  o(  thii  iniirameni,  the 
«ordi  Snt  ipoken  were  marked  and 
bome  apwardi  to  JefaoTah'i  ear.  (P«. 
iv.S;*>i.fi;  xx.  8 ; xxxii.  4,  S,  7; 
Ixri.  4,  7,  IG ;  IxriM.  T.}  Tbii  iater- 
cewor*  m»ic  of  the  prieiM — vhich 
ieenia  to  have  been  the  peculiar 
i^mbuUcal  repTwentation  of  an  nri^nt 
appeal  to  Jehovah — »ai  ;irobabl;  (uB- 
tamed  on  the  part  of  the  Lerite*  bj 
tbe  >i{toroiu  tonei  of  the  pialterj  and 
harp;  benre  the  Grerk  tranilalioa  of 
theterin  diapialma.  Tbe  mme  appear* 
farther  from  the  lull  phrue  "  Hiit- 
gaion  Selah,"  the  first  word  denoting! 
tbe  (oand  of  the  Rtriasel  inalmnienii. 
the  Utter  tbe  blait  of  the  trnmpela, 
botb  of  which  would  here  >oond  to- 
gether.   (P..  ix.  ISixcii.  3.) 

SRI.A  HAMMAULEKOTH  =  lit 
rede  of  acaptt.  A  tock  or  nalaral 
■trimuhnld  in  tbe  wildcmeii  of  Hncin. 
whence  Saul  retnrneil  from  pui*uin|t 
David,     (1  Sam.  xiiii.  aS.) 

SELE[)=ani/iniioa.  A  de.rendant 
Of  Jorahmeel.  (1  Chron.  ii.  80.) 

8ELEUCIA.  Acitjof  Svria,  the 
port  of  Aiiliocb,  aituated  on  the  caaM 
■boot  Hve  milei  north  of  the  mnnth  of 
tbe  Orontei ;  itimetiniei  called  SrJeacia 
Pitria.  from  the  neichbouring  Uunni 
Pieriui ;  and  alio  Seleucia  ad  Mare, 
in  order  to  diflinvuiih  it  from  several 
other  ciliei  of  the  lame  name,  all 
•o  called  from  the  SelfUi-ni  Nicanor. 
(I  Haec.  xi.  S;  Joi.  Jul.  xviU.  ».  8.) 
It  WM  ahonl  four  mJlei  in  circamfar-  I 
MEce;  and  iu  tniu  are  conaiderable 
CM 


SEMACHIAU  =  AbMi  tmUbt 

Urn.    A  Lmito.    (1  Cbim.  uri.  T.l 

HEHBL  ■=  .«MM«£    A 

olHaiT.    (LnkaiiLSe.) 

8Elf AAH.— Boa  lUaaH 

8ENEH=a  dora-twl,  bnM.  A 
pointed  rock,  •«,  thors-nick,  on  Iha 
aide  of  tbe  paaa  of  Hidmaah.  (t  8w 


SENNACBBBIB  =  5iB.La,ik 

Rixni  increotet  hrollifT*,  or  coafMnr  tf 
armia.  Akinftof  AuyrUwhomoartWd 
tbe  throne  bo.  714.  or  according  n 
□then  a«  late  ai  b^.  702.  S^Qnaehenb, 
alio  called  -'SantaBrib,"  {1  King*  xriib 
18,  marvin.)  bnt  in  the  An'rias  eaMi- 
r.inn  Tiinaiii-mi.  invadai]  tba  kiac 
dom  of  Jndah,  and  took  lovoal  of  tM 
fenced  eitiet.  Be  alio  laid  nega  to 
the  cil7  of  Lacbiab.  (S  Kinin  xvi>i 
"     '7.)     Amunft    tbe  rnina  of  tka 


PES 

lelieli,  repreienting:  the  siepe  ami 
capiure  of  a  t'nj,  which  be  lupposes 
to  hkT«  been  L-  ihitA.  bat  which  Bir 
B.  Bawlinton  reul*  Libnai.  On  one 
of  the  (labt  ths  king  ui  reiireiented  on 
hii  throne — a  cup7  of  thia  wnlplore, 
bj  the  kind  permiuion  of  M'.  Li.;ard, 
we  give — and  above  the  head  of  the 
kinK  a  GDneiform  inccriplion  :  "  Sen- 
nachurib,  the  mijihtv  kiiiK-  king  of  the 
country  of  Astjria,  aitting  on  the 
thrane  of  jadgment,  before  the  citj  of 
IiBChiah ;  I  givs  penniiaion  for  iti 
•lanifliler."  At  the  lame  time,  the 
Anjrian  king  amerced  king  Ilcickiah 


hnndred  Uilenu  of  ■ 
taknta  of  g  ~ 
150    The  A 


:  and  t 


iLrty 


rch   bim 


I  gi'c 
eir.  i 


I  bv  the 


(he 


DD  uTie  of  tbe  great  bulla  which  atnod 
■I  the  entrance  of  the  palace  at  Kou- 

Snjik;  and  ii  tliua  trnnslnted  hv  Sir 
Rawlinion:  "  Because  UeieUh, 
king  of  Judjth,  did  nut  aubmit  to  mv 
Joke,  fony-aijc  of  hi*  atrong  fenced 
citie*,  and  innamerable  ainaller  towna 
which  depended  on  them,  I  took  and 
plnndercd  ;  but  I  left  to  him  Jeruia- 
■alem.  bia  capital  ciljr,  and  acme  of 
thx  inferior  town*  arunnd  it.  The 
ciiiea  which  I  had  taken  and  plundered 
I  detained  from  the  goTemment  of 
Haaekiah.  and  dialribnted  them  be- 
tween the  king!  of  Anhdiid,  and  Af- 
colon,  and  Ekrnn,  and  Gaza ;  anil. 
baring  thua  invaded  the  territory  oi* 
Ifaeae  chiela,  I  impoaeJ  upon  them  a 
totreapunding  increaae  of  irihuie,  over 
that  lo  which  the;  had  fnrnierly  been 
"     -   '         '  '         leHezekiahatill 


SEN 

The  difference  in  the  tw 
ibe  number  (>f  talenta  of  silver,  may 
be  accounted  tor  by  auppoaing  the 
t/irtt  hundrtd  lalenta  to  have  been  the 
trihnle,  and  the  extra  Jict  hundrtd 
laleuta  the  precioua  melal  torn  fioin 
the  duora,  pillara,  eic ,  of  the  icmple, 
and  pillaged  f  rum  the  nobles  of  Jqdah, 
as  indemnity  for  Che  paal.  Tiiia  amount 
iif  plunder,  however,  did  out  aatiafy 
the  Anajnan  monarch,  nho  bad  now 
campaign,  and  laid  aiege 
He  arrogantly  aummoned 
Itic  Hebrew  king  to  anrrender  hii 
capital  -.  but  the  angel  o(  the  Lord 
smole  the  Aasjrian  camp  by  nigh^ 
and  opstroycd  185,000  fi-hting  men, 
%a  thai  the  monarch  abandoned  the 
enierpriee  in  deapair,  and  retnrned  to 
Nineveh,  where,  aomelime  aflerwarda, 
he  waa  alain  in  the  temple  of  Niirocfa 
hy  bia  two  Bona.  (2  King*  xviii.  13— 
37;  xix.  1— 37.)  Accoriilng  to  Hero- 
dotus, (ii.  141)  the  Egjptiana  arrogated 
this  miracle  lo  themselves,  dectarinc 
that  Sennacherili  hail  been  compelled 
to  raise  the  aiege  of  Pclasium.  by  their 

mice  by  night  into  the  enemv'a  eam]>. 


Tinga,  I 


well  aa  the  i 


of  their  ahielda  ;  so  that  the  Asa; 

in   the  moruini;.   finding    tbemselve* 

without  arms,  fled  in  cunfunion,  and 

!r»  of  their  men. 


pavi 


image. 


I  attacked  and  carried  off  ihe 
nopulation,  fixed  and  nomade,  whicb 
iw-lled  around  Jerionlcm.  with  lUrt,/ 
(nfaitiiofgold,  and  eight  hmdrediaXems 
of  ailver,  the  accnmulHie<i  wealth  of 
the  Dobici  ol  Heiekiab's  court,  and  of 
Ibeir  danicbter*,  with  the  officers  of 
kia  palace,  men  (Uvea,  and  women 
•Uvra.  I  Fetnmed  to  Mineveh,  anil  I 
ac«onntcd  iheir  spoil  fur  the  tribute 
which  hr   bad  refuMul  to  pa;   me." 


inally  admitled  bi 
fact  of  Heieki;ih>' con  tinned  piiisession 
ol  Jemnlem.  The  annala  nf  the  flrat 
eight  years  of  SeniMcheiib  have  been 
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preterred  on  the  hexagonal  cylinder, 
now  in  the  British  Musenm — a  copy  of 
which  we  give ;  those  of  leTeral  other 
years  on  other  cylinders ;  and  thoie 
of  the  first  six  years  on  the  two  great 
hnlis.  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  thinks  that 
he  has  ascertained  that  Sennacherib 
reigned  twenty-fonr  years. 

SENUAH=Me  InatUng,     A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.    (Neh.  xi.  9.) 
SE0IiIM=6ar^y.    The  chief  of  the 
fourth  division  of  the  families  of  the 
priests.    (1  Chron.  xxir.  8.) 

8EPIIAR=a  numbering  J  census.  An 
Arabian  city  coupled  with  Mesha, 
which  derived  its  name  from  "a  moun- 
tain of  the  east ;"  (Gen.  x.  30  0  Per- 
haps the  ancient  Dfuj/ar,  or  T^nfaar^ 
now  called  by  the  natives  Isfar ;  an 
ancient  maritime  city,  the  seat  of  the 
llimvtiritic  kint^. 

SEPHAUAl)  =  num&<Tf</.   A  rc^rion 
to  which  some  of  the  exiles  were  car- 
ried from  Jerusalem.  (Obad.  20.)  For 
this  name  the  Scptua.sint  reads  Kphra- 
tha  ;  the  Syriac  and  the  Chaldce  read 
Simin ;    but  Jerome   understood   the 
liosphoruSf  whither  Iladrain  is  said  to 
have  Rent  some  of  the  Jews  into  exile. 
The  list  of  Persian  tribes  found  on  the 
cuneiform  inscription  at  Bchistun, after 
Cappadociaand  before  Ionia,  mentions 
Sitp'iriid  or  Sparada;  in  which  Dc  Sacy 
and  Furst  recognise  the  Scpharad  of 
the  Hebrew  prophet.  Lassen,  however, 
in  his  later  researches,  identities  it  with 
Sanfis;  while  Sir  II.  liawlinson  readi)  it 
AS/>fi/7/f.  Notwithstanding  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  cuneiform  name,  Scpharad  may 
have  been  a  district  and  a  people  of  wes- 
tern Asia  Minor,  or  at  least  near  to  it. 
SEPIIAHVAIM  =  nnmberings,     A 
city  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  whence 
colonists  were  brouRht  into  tlic  city  of  ! 
Samaria;  (2  Kings  xvii.  24;  xviii.34; 
xix.  13  ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  10  ;  xxxvii.  13  ;) 
probably  Sipphnra  or  Sippara^  which, 
says  Rawlinson,  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions show  to  have  been  at  Momih.  a 
town  on  the  Euphrates  between  Hit 
and  Babylon.     Srpharvaim  is  the  dual 
form,  which  is  explained  by  the  in- 
scriptions, that  the  city  was  partly  on 
the  right,  and  partly  on  the  left  bank 
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of  tlieEqplmilei.  TheinlubUnlivm 

called  •^SaphanriML"  (IKiBgiZTiLSL) 

SSPHABVITBa.  —  8m  Svaai- 

▼AIM. 

SEPULCHRE.    The  Hnlnvwi  ap- 
proprialed  certain  plmcfls  for  the  buisl 
of  the  dead;  thejr  were  both  paUe 
and  priTate.     (Gen.  xxitL  4;  L  IS; 
Jndg.TiiL33;  xvLSl;  2Sem.iLn; 
xxi.  U ;  2  Kings  zxiii.  6 ;  Jer.  xxtl 
23.)    They  were  tometinies  seleetel 
in  gardens;   Ql  Kings  xxi.  19-2S; 
John  xix.  41;)  and  infolds;  (Qcl 
xxiii.  11 ;)  also  in  cavee  or  lodts  it 
the  sides  of  monntnina.  t^2  Kings  zzS. 
16,  17 ;  Isa.  xxtL  16.)     They  won 
usually  without  the  waUa  of  the  citr; 
(Josh.  xxiv.  80—38 ;  I  Sam.  xzv.  1; 
Neh.  iii.  16;)   end  were  the  resort 
of  demoniacs.  (BCett.  Tiil.  28.)  Soaa* 
times  inaeriptione  were  pieced  apoa 
them;   (2  Kings  xxiii.  17;)  aadta 
bnild  e  sepulchre  for  a  man  was  at 
expression   of   respect    and   honoar. 
((ten.    XXXV.    25  :    Matt.   xxiiL  29; 
Luke  xi.  48.)    The  sepulchres  neir 
Jerusalem,  called  the  tombs  of  tlM 
kiufTs— probably  the  tomb  of  Heless 
— exhibit  the  remains  of  a  magnificent 
edifice,  excavated  from  the  solid  roeL 
So  also  the  sides  of  the  yalley  of  Jebo- 
shaphat  are  everywhere  studded  with 
tombs  excavated  in  the  rocks.    Ths 
tombs  of  the  Prophets,  so  called,  sits- 
atcd  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  are  veir  Urge  exes- 
vations,  having  many  cells  to  deposit 
bodies  in.    (Isa.  Ixv.  4 ;  MatL  xxsL 
27—29.)    Excavated  tomhs  are  foaai 
in  connection  with  many  other  dtiei 
in  Palestine.    The  Egyptian  tossbstf 
Thebes    were    extensive  excavatioai 
in  the  barren  monntaina  which  skilled 
the  city  on  the  west.    And  the  wt^ 
niiicent  tombs  in  the  necropoBi  <f 
Sela,  were  sculptured  out  of  tM^def 
of  the  rock  surrounding  the  siadist 
city.  Funeral  vases  andglaaedeaitlMB 
cotlins  are  found  in  the  neeroeolii  ^ 
Warka— the  ancient  £ieeb-«M  P 
in  great  numbers  in  the  moanos;  tk^ 
are  also  found  on  thepUtnaandsMSStf 
in  other  parts  of  Asmia  aBdHflNp^* 
tamia. — See  Bitwiat^ 
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SERAH=a&tmdbnee.  The  daughter 
of  Asher,  mentioned  among  those  who 
went  down  to  Egypt ;  (Gen.  xlvi.  17 ; 
1  Chron.  yii.SO;)  also  written  ''Sarah." 
(Nam.  xxri.  46.) 

S£RAIAH  =  warrior  of  Jehovah. 
1.  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  David. 
(2  Sam.  yiii.  17.)  This  name  is  also 
written  "Shera;"  (2  Sam.  xx.  25;) 
•*  Shisha'*=irAt/e  marble;  (1  Kings  ir. 
S  0  ^^^  "  Shavsha."  (1  Chron.  xriii. 
16.)  2.  A  son  of  Kenaz.  (1  Chron. 
It.  13, 14.)  3.  An  ancestor  of  Jehu. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  35.)  4.  The  high  priest 
At  the  time  Jerusalem  was  taken  ;  he 
waa  slain  by  the  king  of  Babylon  at 
Biblah.  (2  Kings  xxt.  18 ;  1  Chron. 
tL  14 ;  Jer.  lii.  24 ;  Ezra  vii.  1.)  5. 
The  son  of  Azriel.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26.) 
6.  The  son  of  Tanhnmeth.  (2  Kings 
xxv.  23 ;  Jer.  xl.  8.)  7.  The  father  of 
£zra.  (Ezra  vii.  1.)  8.  One  who  re- 
turned from  the  exile ;  (Ezra  ii.  2 ;) 
also  called  "  Azariah."  (Neh.  vii.  7.) 
9.  A  priest  who  signed  the  covenant. 
'Neh.  X.  2.)  10.  The  son  of  Hilkiah  ; 
^Neh.  xi.  11 :)  also  called  *' Azariah." 
1  Chron.  ix.  11.)  11.  The  head  of  a 
priestly  house.  (Neh.  xii.  1, 12.^  12. 
The  son  of  Neriah,  an  officer  m  the 
court  of  Zedekiah,  also  called  "a  quiet 
prince,"  margin,  "prince  of  Menucha.** 
or  "chief  chamberlain."  (Jer. li. 59, 61.) 

SERAPHIM  =  brilliant  ones,  or 
elevated  ones,  magnates.  This  Hebrew 
word  is  apparently  used  to  designate 
an  order  of  angels  and  ministers  of 
the  Most  High.  In  the  pictorial  scenery 
of  the  prophetic  vision,  symbols  of  the 
•eraphim  were  represented  as  standing 
around  His  throne,  each  having  six 
winffs,  also  hands  and  feet,  and  prais- 
ing Jehovah  in  their  antiphonal  chant. 
They  were,  therefore,  represented  as 
of  human  form,  and  furnished  with 
ifings  as  the  swift  messengers  of  Je- 
horab,  like  the  cherubim,  though  by 
no  means  identical  with  these.  (Isa. 
▼L  2,  6.) — See  Chebubih. 

8£RED=/ear.  A  son  of  Zebnlun ; 
(Oen.  xlvi.  14 ;)  his  descendants  were 
called  "Sardites."    (Num.  xxvi.  20.) 

SERQIUS  PAULUS.  A  Roman 
"  deputy"  or  proconsul,  in  the  island 
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of  Cyprus,  converted  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  (Act8xiiL7.) 

SERJEANT.  The  Greek  word 
rabdouchos,  rendered  "  Serjeant,**  pro- 
perly signifies  a  lictor,  an  officer  who 
carried  the  fasces  or  bundle  of  rods, 
with  an  axe  in  the  centre,  before  the 
Roman  magistrates,  and  executed  their 
decrees.    (Acts  xvi.  35 — 38.) 

SERPENT.  There  is  no  need  to 
represent  serpents  as  the  progeny  of  a 
transmuted  species,  degraded  from  its 
original  form  as  the  special  penal  con- 
sequence of  its  supposed  instrumen- 
tality in  the  temptation  of  Eve.  The 
whole  organization  of  serpents,  shows, 
as  Prof.  Owen  has  observed,  "that  their 
parts  are  as  exquisitely  adjusted  to  the 
form  of  their  whole,  and  to  their  habits 
and  sphere  of  life,  as  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  any  animal  which,  in  the  terms 
of  absolute  comparison,  we  call  superior 
to  them.  It  is  true  that  the  serpent 
has  no  limbs  ;  yet  it  can  outclimb  the 
monkey,  outswim  the  fish,  ontleap  the 
jerboa,  and,  suddenly  loosing  the  close 
coils  of  its  crouching  spiral,  it  can 
spring  so  high  into  the  air  as  to  seize 
the  bird  upon  the  wing:  thus,  all  those 
creatures  fall  its  prey.  The  serpent 
has  neither  hands  nor  claws ;  yet  it 
can  outwrestle  the  athlete,  and  crush 
the  tiger  in  the  embrace  of  its  over- 
lapping folds.  It  is  truly  wonderful 
to  see  the  work  of  hands,  feet,  fins, 
performed  by  a  mere  modification  of 
the  vertebral  column.  Far  from  lick- 
ing up  its  food  as  it  glides  along,  the 
serpent  lifts  up  its  crushed  prey,  and 
presents  it,  grasped  in  the  death-coil  as 
in  a  hand,  to  the  gaping  mouth.  And 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  this  was 
the  condition  of  serpents  long  ages 
before  the  creation  oi  man." — See 
Temptation. 

There  are  several  species  of  serpents^ 
inhabiting  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria, 
of  which  the  greater  part  are  innocuous, 
while  others  are  venomous.  Those  ser- 
pents which  are  furnished  with  move- 
able tubular  fangs  and  poison  bags  in 
the  upper  jaw,  are  said  to  be  all 
venomous.  Even  the  fangs  of  such 
as  have  been  long  dried  and  preserved 


io  MuMiims*  an  Mi<l  to  coromiinietta 
Tonom  to  a  wound  that  niair  be  acei- 
dentallj  made  by  them.  There  are 
■eyeral  Hebrew  words  oied  to  desig- 
nate a  serpent: — Nakhanh,  the  general 
term  for  **  serpent,"  like  the  Greek 
cphit;  noted  for  iu  canning;  (Geo. 
iii.  1 ;  xlix.  17 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  23 ;}  its 
deadly  bite;  (Deut.  viii.  15;  Ivam. 
nxL  6»  7,  9 ;  !*«.  Wiii-  4 ;  Prov.  xxiii. 
82 ;)  and  the  {ireaci  which  its  presence 
inspires.  (Ex.iv.8;  MHtt.Tii.10;  ICor. 
x.y;  Ber.  ix.  19.)— ZuAAeAa  "serpent" 
of  the  dost,  a  creepur.  (Dent.  xxxii« 
24;  Mic  vii.  17, )Shephiphon,  the 
Tcnomoos  cerastes  or  horned  serpent, 
rendered  "a«ider,"  margin,  "an  arrow- 
snake."  (Gen.  xlix.  \'7.)—Petken^  the 
coluber  bsDCasn  or  asp,  ur  perhaps  the 
hnje,  a  venomous  serpent  common  in 
£^vpt,  rendered  **  adder,"  margin, 
**iisp."  (Ps.  Iviii.  4:  xci.  13:  Isa.  xi.  8; 
Rom.  iii.  18.^ — Acksub,  rendered  "*  ad- 
der/* probacy  a  kind  of  asp.  (Pb.cxI.3.) 
Tzepka,  renilcred  "cockatrice,"  mar- 
gin, "adder,**  a  poisonous  serpent,  a 
▼iper.  (I«a.  xi.  8;  xiv.  20;  lix.  !> ; 
Jcr.  viii.  17;  Prov.  xxiii.  32.)— A/)AeA, 
like  the  Greek  echidnOj  a  malignant 
and  venomous  serpent,  rendered  "  vi- 
per;*' (Job  XX.  16;  Isa.  xxx.  6;  lix.5; 
Acts  xxvtii.  3,  4;)also  n»od  tropically 
for  a  deceitful  person.  (Matt.  iii.  7 ; 
xti.  34  :  Luke  iii.  7.)^Saraph,  a  burn- 
ing, *'  flery  serpent,**  whose  bite  was 
attended  with  burning  inflammation — 
a  venomous  darting  serpent.  (Num. 
xxvi.  1 — 9;  Dent.  viii.  I');  Ituuxiv.  29; 
xxx.  6.) — Nalihash  is  also  used  for  the 
constellation  of  the  serpent  or  dragon 
in  the  northern  qiiarter  of  the  heavens. 
(Job  xxvi.  13.)  The  terms  nahhash  and 
«/>/iM  are  also  used  to  derii^nate  the 
"  brazen  serpent"  which  Moses  made 
in  the  wilderness.  (Num.  xxi.  9; 
John  iii.  14.)  The  same  terms  are 
used  symbolically  for  satan,  on  account 
of  his  subtle  and  insinuating  mode  in 
temptation ;  (Gen.  iii.  1 — 15  ;  1  John 
iii.  8 ;  \iiv.  xx.  2 ;)  so  also  the  "  seed 
of  the  serpent**  designates  those  who 
are  like  satan  in  the  temper  of  their 
Oiimls.  (Gen.  iii.  15 ;  Idatt.  xiiL  38 ; 
1  John  iii.  8,  10.") 
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!■  Ft.  IviU.  4,  S,  irfeienca  m  aada 
to  tbe  affect  of  mosieal  eomidi  ma 
■one  kinds  of  isrpantii  a  trick  oraa 
plvad  br  tha  repntad  aarpant  chai^ 
men  in  the  East  In  Bgypt  aad  the 
neii^hboaring  lagiona,  from  tha  aoit 
ancient  to  tha  preeaat  tiaM»  tha  Fqrlll 
have  been  ranowaad  for  kiadling,  aa- 
injared,  the  cerastes  end  other  earpenii 
whose  poison  prodncat  inmediaia 
death.  Even  intelligent  KaropeaBt 
who  have  witnessed  the  feats  oi  ths 
serpent  tamers,  have  condndad  that 
the  Psylli  had  in  possession  a  secrst 
charm  which  pnt  taam  in  a  eondiiioa 
to  exhibit  their  magical  tricks.  Uow^ 
ever,  recent  research  has  lamovad  ths 
veil  from  the  **  lying  wonders"  of  ths 
Psylli ;  and  it  is  now  well  known  that 
in  every  instance  they  break  atU  Ck 
teeth  of  the  serpents  with  a  hammer, 
and  carefnlly  sqneese  ont  the  poisoa 
before  they  essay  to  exhibit  their 
sleight  of  hand  with  them.  (Ex.  viL 
10,  12.)— See  Dragox. 

SEKUG=sAoo<,6rafidi.  The  father 
of  Nahor;  (Gen.  xi.  20—28;  I  Chros. 
i.  26  ;)  also  called  "  Samch.**  (Lake 
iu.  35.) 

SERVANT.  Though  the  Hebrevs 
had  servants  of  several  kinds,  as  hired 
servants,  man-servants,  maid-servanti, 
bond-men,  and  bond-women,  which 
were  obtained  in  different  ways,  yet 
they  had  no  slaves ;  inasmuch  as  the 
master  ha<l  no  property  in  his  servaoti, 
but  had  merely  acquired  their  time 
and  labour  under  well  understood  re* 
guiations.  The  wages  of  a  servant  are 
frequently  referred  to,  but  the  priet  of 
a  man  nev^r.  There  was  no  soMrste 
Hebrew  word  for  ''bond-man,^  dif- 
ferent from  that  translated  ^servant;** 
no  word  to  designate  a  slave.  As 
"man-stealing,**  which  is  in  most  c»*«s 
the  foundation  of  slavery,  was  punish- 
able with  death,  the  acquiring,  the 
selling,  or  the  holding  of  human  bei  gi 
in  slavery  was  rendered  Impossible  by 
the  Mosaic  law.  (Ex.  xxi.  10 ;  Deal. 
XX.  V.  7.)  The  senranu  of  the  Hebrews 
were  obtained  not  onW  from  among 
their  own  brethren,  bnt  also  from 
among  the  heathen.     The  different 
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IJ8  ID  wbich  they  were  acquired  are 
dUcinctljT  noticed: — 1.  By  Aire,  as 
when  a  person  sold  bimseif,  t.e»  toU 
vntarily  contracted  his  time  and  la- 
bour to  a  master,  day  by  day,  or  year 
"hj  year,  for  stipulated  wapr^s.  Sach 
«  selnrant  was  called  sakir^au  **  hire- 
liniK,'*  a  '*  hired  servant."  If  the  hired 
oerTant  was  an  nncircumcised  heathen 
he  conld  not  partake  of  the  Passover ; 
if  a  Hebrew,  he  shared  in  the  national 
vriTilege.  (Lev.  xix.  13;  iv.  12,45; 
Jsa.  zvi.  14;  xxi.  1f>;  Job  vii,  2;  xiv. 
B.)  2.  By  seivitudtj  as  when  a  man- 
terrant  or  a  maid-servant  voluntarily 
boQitd  himself  or  herself  to  a  master 
for  a  term  of  years.  The  Hebrew 
word  ibtd,  sometimes  translated  "  ser- 
▼ant,"  and  sometimes  **  bond  man," 
dest^ates  such  a  servant  whoso  ser- 
Tita«l6  was  purchased  at  the  outset 
for  a  specified  sum.  He  was  bound 
to  aerve  for  the  term  of  six  year» ; 
and,  as  the  price  of  his  servitude  had 
been  paid  beforehand,  he  received  no 
waf^ea,  but  the  term  of  service  could 
not  be  lengthened  except  at  the  plea- 
rare  of  the  servant.  When  such  a 
•er^'ant  was  set  free,  the  master  was 
by  law  enjoined  to  furnish  him  Iijcr- 
ally,  aa  an  onttit  intended  in  somfe 
measnre  to  supply  the  ab8en«.B  of 
yearly  wa^res.  If  the  man-servant  was 
married  previously  to  his  servitude  his 
wife  was  dismissed  with  him.  In  case 
be  had  married  a  maid-servant  of  his 
master's  family,  during  the  period  of 
bit  servitude,  his  wife  and  children 
eoald  not  claim  their  freedom,  until 
she  had  completed  her  period  of  ser- 
Titade.  (Ex.  xxi.  2 — II;  Dent.  xv. 
12—18;  Jer.  xxxiv.  9—17.)  If  the 
servant  was  satisfied  with  his  position, 
and  refused  his  freedom  in  the  seventh 
Tear,  the  master  took  him  before  a 
judge,  and  his  ears  were  bored  in  token 
of  perpetual  servitude.  (D-ut.  xv.  16 
—18.)  The  children  of  snch  servants, 
wtaefher  Hebrew  or  heathen,  thou^^h 
eUled  the  ^  sons  of  the  house,"  (^Gen. 
ziT.  14.)  were  not  bom  to  involuntary 
fervitode ;  nor  bad  the  master  power 
to  sell  a  servant  of  this  description  to 
sugr  persmi  living  out  of  the  Hebrew 
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territories.  (Ex.  xxi.  5—8.)  More- 
over, after  the  six  years'  servitude,  of 
either  the  man-servant  or  the  maid- 
servant, they  were  not  to  be  treated 
as  bond  servants,  bnt  were  to  receive 
wages  as  yearly  hired  servants,  until 
the  jubilee,  when  universal  freedom, 
was  proclaimed  to  servants,  whether 
heathen  or  Hebrew-born.  A  servant, 
if  he  were  able,  might  redeem  himself, 
or  his  friends  miuht  redeem  him,  at 
any  time,  by  paying  the  price  adequate 
to  the  remaining  years  of  his  service. 
(Lev.  XXV.  39.  40,  47—54.)  As  the 
jubilee  brought  freedom  to  all  servants, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  it  will 
be  evident  that  many  servants  would 
have  acquired  a  competency,  by  their 
wages  and  privileges,  during  the  period 
of  their  servitude.  8.  By  insolvency,  as 
when  a  person  was  unable  to  meet  the 
demau'is  of  his  creditors,  he  was  sold 
or  engaged  for  a  term  that  would  be 
sufficient,  by  the  ordinarv  legal  wages, 
to  pay  the  legal  claim.  (2  Kmgs  iv.  1 ; 
Isa.  1. 1 ;  Matt,  xviii.  25.)  4.  Fur  theft^ 
as  when  an  ofifcndor  was  not  able  to 
make  restitution  he  was  sold,  t.e.,  put 
to  compulsory  service  for  such  a  period 
as  his  labour,  according  to  the  custo- 
mary wages,  amounted  to  the  legal 
equivalent.    (Ex.  xxii.  1 — 4.) 

When  any  city  of  the  heathen  was 
conquered  by  the  Hebrews,  the  people 
became  tributaries  and  servants.  (  D^  ut. 
XX.  11 ;  Josh.  xvi.  10.)  Hence,  those 
Canaanitish  nations  which  had  not 
been  exterminated,  were  to  be  bond- 
men and  tributaries.  The  tributary 
service  was  probably  a  tax  of  service 
to  a  certain  amount  levied  according 
to  fixed  rules,  so  that  these  foreigners 
must  supply  a  sufficient  number  of 
labourers  to  work  ont  that  tax.  ( Jonh. 
XV.  63;  Judg.  iii.  5;  1  Kings  ix.  20, 
21 ;  2  (^hron.  viii.  7.)  But  this  tribu- 
tary service  did  not  make  them  all 
hereditary  bond-men ;  as  Araunab,  a 
Jebusite,  is  represented  as  a  respect- 
able freeman,  dwelling  on  his  own 
possessions.  (2  Sam.  xxi  v.  IC-25.) 
From  the  heathen  round  about  them, 
and  from  the  strangers  among  them, 
the  Hebrews  might  bny,  %a^  purchase 
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the  time  and  Ubonr  of  bond-mea  sad 
bond-maidi,  uid  ''for  erer,"  iLc,  at  ell 
times  thej  were  to  have  a  sapplj  from 
them ;  but  as  we  have  seen,  the  ser- 
Tice  of  tho  indiridnal  was  regulated 
by  specific  laws.  (Ley.  xxv.  44 — 1&) 
As  the  country  of  the  Hebrews  was 
free,  it  became  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  ;  hence  a  Hebrew  could  not 
return  a  fagitire  slave  to  his  master 
in  a  heathen  country.  (Deut.  xziii 
15,  16.)  The  penalties  against  the 
master  for  oppressive  treatment  of  his 
bcrvants  were  the  same,  whether  the 
servants  were  Hebrews  or  of  heathen 
extraction.  (Ex.xxt.20,21,26,27,8S; 
Lev.  xxiv.  22;  Job  xxxi.  13.)  Among 
the  Hebrews,  the  servant,  of  whatever 
nation,  was  not  only  treated  with 
humanity,  but  brought  within  the  pale 
of  the  covenant,  circumcised,  and  reli- 
giously educated ;  (Gen.  xvii.  12 — 14 ; 
£x.  xii.  44;  Josh.  ix.  23 — ^27;)  he  was 
also  admitted  to  the  festivals,  and 
shared  with  the  nation  the  repose  of  the 
Sabbath  and  holy  days.  (Ex.  xx.  10; 
xxi.  20;  Deut.  v.  14;' xii.  18;  xvi.  11.) 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
condition  of  a  slave  was  dreadful  be- 
yond description,  lie  was  not  knowu 
in  law,  and  was  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  master.  After  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ  had  penetrated  into 
these  nations,  the  state  of  things  was 
changed ;  and  slaves  in  the  Christian 
church  not  only  enjoyed  equal  privi- 
leges with  their  masters,  us  far  as  the 
church  was  concerned,  but  slavery  was 
soon  felt  to  be  incomnatibic  with  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  with  tho  genius 
and  precepts  of  our  glorious  Christiani- 
ty. (1  Cor.  xii.  13;  GaL  iii.  28 ;  Col. 
iii.  11;  Phil.  16.) 

SETU = compensation.  The  third  son 
of  Adam  ;  (Gen.  iv.  25,  26 ;  v.  3—8  ; 
Luke  iii.  38;)  also  called  *' Shcth." 
(1  Chron.  i.  1.) 

SETHV K= hidden.  A  phylarch  or 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  (Num. 
xiii.  13.) 

SEVEN.    This  term  not  only  de- 
notes tho   particular    number    seven, 
(Gen.  ii.  2;  viii.  10;  xii.  27,  29,  30, 
47,  54;  Num.  xxiii.  1,  2;  Matt.  xv.  34; 
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xsii  S5^)  bttl  ia  alao  oaed  ia  the  saase 
of  flhiaiwiace,  finsi|ilffeffs,  aii  ''The 
bamn  hath  bora  aeroo,*  £a«  an  asnfe 
family.  (L  Sam.  U.  6.)  «T1ien  an 
seven  abominatioBS  ia  the  heart,*  i a, 
oM^fe^  deinraved.  (Pror.  xsyLlfi.} 
Seven  derib  Ia,  eomplelelT  ponened. 
(Lake  viii.  2.)  ««8Uver«mfiedeevfli 
timet,"  ijt^ptrfeeilg  paiified.  (Fk.  vL 
6.)  ''The  aerea  apirita  beCoie  the 
throne,"  tJt^  the  eomgtktt  operatioiis  of 
the  Spirit;  or,  aa  iome  aappoae,  the 
seven  archangeb  before  the  throne  of 
God.  (Bev.  i.  4.)  So  alao  we  have  as 
round  namber%  aerea  caadkiti^r; 
TKev.  L  SO;)  aevea  trampeti,  etc. 
(Rev.  viiL  2;  xt.  1,  7;  Isa.  iv.  1; 
Trov.  vi.  31;  Sx.  xxiL  1—4;  Pi.cxJx. 
164.)  Mnltinlea  of  aerea  are  also  need, 
as  ^  aevenf oidy"  fAsmdamthij  (Oea.  iv. 
24 ;)  "  aevea  tiaMt  wt'wtiik^  fnamoabu 
(Matt,  xviii.  21,  22.) 

SEVENTT  WEEKSw-SeelCaasiAH. 

SHAALBIM=|>fao0or/aMt.  Aci^ 
in  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  (Jodg.  i.  35 ;  1 
Kings  iv.  9  ;)  also  written  ^  Shaidab- 
bin."  ( Josh.  xix.  42.)  The  inhabitants 
were  called  "  Shaalbonitea."  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  32 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  83.) 

SHAALABBIN.— See  Shajllum. 

SHAAPH =</iVistoa,  or  haham.  The 
name  of  two  of  the  descendants  of 
Caleb.    (I  Chron.  ii.  47,  49.) 

SHAARAIM=/ico^ef.  l.Acit^ 
in  the  tiibe  of  Judah ;  (1  Sam,  xvit 
52 ;)  also  written  "  Sharaim."  (Josh. 
XV.  36.)  2.  A  town  of  Simeon.  (1 
Chron,  iv.  31^ 

SUAASHOAZ  =  serpoaf  of  tks 
beautiful,  A  eunuch,  the  keeper  of  the 
women  in  the  Persian  court.  (Est.  u,  14.) 

SHABBETHAl=saMaM.6oni.  A 
chief  of  the  Levites.  (£^ra.  x.  15; 
Neb.  viii.  7 ;  xL  16.) 

SlIACHIA=roainiR£f  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viiL  10.) 

SHADDAI.— See  God. 

SUADOW.  The  privation  of  light 
by  an  opaque  body  interpoeing  betweea 
a  luminous  point  and  the  aurface  oa 
which  the  shadow  of  the  body  appears. 
A  shadow  falling  on  a  plane  follows 
ttie  course  of  the  body  which  eanses 
it ;  and|  as  it  is  often  extremely  rapid. 
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<be  fleetness  of  human  life  is  often 
compared  to  it.    (Job  xiv.  2.)    The 
li^ht  of  the  sun  may  be  obscured  ;  but 
*^  with  the  Father  of  light  there  is  no 
piftrralax,  nor  tropical  shadow."    No 
interposing  bodies  can    change    Uis 
pfurposes,  or  for  a  moment  intercept 
and  tarn  aside  His  truth,  because  Ho  is 
•eqnally  present  ererywhere.    (James 
L  17.)    Shadow  is  also  used  for  dark- 
ness, ffloom, — **  the  shadow  of  death/' 
Le^  dutth-skade,  a  season  of  severe 
triid ;   (Ps.  xxiii.  4 ;)  also  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  wretchedness.    (Matt. 
It.     16;   Lake  i.  79.)     Shadow  also 
designates  protection ;  hence  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Messiah  is  represented  to 
His  people  **  as  the  shadow  of  a  great 
Tock  in  a  wearj  land."    (Isa.  xxxii. 
2;  xlix.  2;  Sol.  Song  ii.  3;  Ps.  xvii.  8; 
bdii.  7 ;  Ixvi.  1.)    Shadow  is  also  used 
^o  indicate  anything  in  the  Jewish 
•economy,  which  was  an  adumbration 
or  a  shadowing  forth  of  the  things 
fntare  and  more  perfect,  in  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.   (Heb.  yiii.  5 ;  x.  I ; 
CoL  ii.  17.)— See  Type. 

SHADRACH=re;bictn5jr  in  the  way^ 
or  perhaps,  royai.  The  name  given  to 
Hananiah,  one  of  Daniel's  companions 
In  the  court  of  Babylon.  (Dan.  i.  7 ; 
iL  49 ;  iii.  12.) 

8HAGE=em}i^.    One  of  David*s 
distingoished  officers  (1  Chron.  xi.34.) 
SHJlU.ARAJM= the  two  dawns.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.viii.8.) 
SHAHAZIMAH=A6toA^».  A  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  (Josh.  xix.  22.) 
SHJLLEM.=peace/ulj  ga/e,    A  city 
of  Shechem ;  (Gren.  xxxiii,  18  ;)  not 
improbably  the  modem  village  oiSalim^ 
not  far  from  Nabulus.    Some  inter- 
preters read  the  passage  *^  Jacob  came 
in  safety  to  the  city  of  Shechem."  But 
the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac,  and   the 
Valgate,  like  the  English,  consider 
Sfaaiem  to  be  the  name  of  a  place. 

8HALIM=;/bxe5*  region.  A  district 
probably  in  the  territory  of  Shaalbim ; 
^1  Sam.  ix.  4;)  or  as  some  suppose  in 
4lif4  of  Shnal.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17.)  This 
name  in  the  Hebrew  is  **Shaalim.*' 

8HALISHA=/r(W.    A  district  in 
ilie  ricinity  of  the  mountains  of  Eph- 
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raim;  (1  Sam.  ix.  4;)  in  which  Baal- 
Shalisha  was  probably  situated.  (2 
Kings  iv.  42.) 

SHALLECnETH=a  casting  down, 
felling.  The  name  of  a  gate  of  the 
temple;  (I  Chron.  xxvi.  16;)  suppos- 
ed to  be  identical  with  the  gate  Sifsileh 
or  Sinsiek,  which  still  enters  the  west 
wall  of  the  Haram 

SHALLUM  =  retribution,  1.  A 
king  of  Israel,  who  reigned  only  one 
month,  B.C.  771.  (2  Kings,  xv.  10 — 15.) 
2.  The  husband  of  Huldah  the  pro- 
phetess. (2  Kings,  xxii.  14.)  8.  A 
descendant  of  Shesban.  (1  Chron.  ii. 
40,  41.)  4.  A  descendant  of  Simeon. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  25.)  5.  One  of  the  priests; 
also  called  **Meshullum."  (1  Chron. 
vi.  12,  13;  ix.  11 ;  Ezr.  vii.  2.)  6.  The 
son  of  Kore.  (1  Chron.  ix.  17, 19,  31 ; 
Ezra  U.  42 ;  x.  24 ;  Neh.  vii.  45.)  7.  A 
descendant  of  Napthali.  (1  Chron.  vii. 
13.)  8.  A  keeper  of  the  temple  thres- 
hold. (1  Chron.  ix.  19,  31.)  9.  The 
father  of  Jehizkiah.  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
12.)  10.  One  of  the  porters.  (Ezra 
X.  24.)  11.  The  uncle  of  Jeremiah. 
(Jer.  xxxii.  7.j)  12.  The  son  of  Halo- 
hesh.  (Neh.  lii.  12.)  13.  A  descend- 
ant of  Bani.  (Ezra  x.  42.)  14. — See 
Jehoahaz 

SHALLUN=rc/rt6ttaon.  The  son 
of  Col-hozeh.    (Neh.  iii.  15.) 

SHALMAI=OTy  thanks,  A  Ne- 
thinim;  also  called  "Shamlai.*'  (Ezra 
ii.  46t  margin ;  Neh.  vii.  48.) 

SHALMAN. —  See  Sualmaneseb. 

SHALMANESER  =  respectful  to- 
wards or  possessing  the  favour  ofAsahur, 
A  powerful  king  of  Assyria,  who,  about 
B.C.  723,  punished  the  defection  of 
Hoshea,  by  leading  his  army  against 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  prosecu- 
ted the  seige  of  Samaria  for  the  space 
of  three  years.  (2  Kings  xvii.  3 — 6 ; 
xviii.9 — 12.)  He  also  conquered  Sidon 
and  Acre,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus ; 
Tyre  alone  held  out  against  a  siege. 
Shalmaneser  appears  to  have  died,  or 
to  have  been  driven  from  his  throne, 
either  before  the  capture  of  Samaria, 
or  before  the  removal  of  the  Israelites 
into  exile  was  completed.  The  captives 
were,  however,  sent  into  Assyria  by  his 
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wuperU  ^'ibe  hostile  kin.*.*  8hal- 
naacMT  is  al«o  calM  •"ShalMB." 
(H<«.  s.  6.  14.)  Two  esnetform  io 
scnptions  bavc  b*^D  foaod,  thoafb 
matiUted,  which  appear  to  have  be- 
loBce  1  to  Shalmane<«r.  One  of  then 
contaiiif  a  notice  of  an  attack  urn.  the 
kins  of  S«maha,  probdihlj  Uuthea;  the 
other,  a  CAmriien  aeainst  the  aoB  of 
Bri-n. — See  Ni!cbteii. 

SIIAMA  =  £Mria(|.  chidieut.  One 
of  l>avta*t  aisimguished  officen.  (1 
C»»n*n.  xi-  44  > 

SllAMAKlAH  =  whoM  JeAoroA 
kttftt.  A  son  of  Rehohoam.  (3  Chron. 
xi.   9.) 

SHAMBLES.  The  Greek  word 
maM»^  rendered  *>*thanible%**  b  the 
•ame  as  the  Latin  wMceH^wu  oropeifj  a 
MM/-mr^pf«  a prvrwtoa-aHirlvi:,  where 
all  kinUs  of  proriiions  or  Ticinals  were 
expcMcJ  f  ^r  «ale.    (1  Cor.  x.  So.) 

SllAMRP  =  4i>rd«fafi<M.  A  det- 
een«lant  oi  B  nUoitn:  in  the  Hebrew 
written  "Sh  »rocr."    (I  Chron. riii.  12.) 

SHAMKK-iY<p<r.  1.  One  of  the 
Levite«.  (:  Chron.  vi.  46.)  2.  A  de- 
»ceo>:ant  oi  Asher ;  v.1  C  iron.  rii.  34;) 
al*v^  mr::tcn   -  Shomer.**     {}  Chron. 

SHAMG.\U=*«wrf?  The  third 
jn«lce  or  recot.t  ot  the  Hebrews. 
AtKiat  the  en«l  of  the  long  period  of 
peai*e  «h:  h  followed  the  deliverance 
under  K:iu«l.  the  Pnilistuies.  in  a  raiW 
ii|KM)  the  Ut*Srewa.  met  with  a  terere 
Te|Mil»e  from  Sh^mcar  and  other  bns- 
hanvimen,  whk)  fought  with  oxgoads 
bcinf  then  empK^red  in  the  cnltiratioo 

•f  the  (ieitt*.    vJ<><lff*  ii*«  ^^  *  ^•^) 

SHAMHl  TTi.—See  Shamsar. 

8  (AMIK  =  «i  tkarp  poimt^  tkonL 
1.  A  citT  in  the  mountains  of  Judah. 
(Jivh,  XT.  48.)  2.  A  citT  in  the 
mountains  of  Cphraim:  perhaps Smar, 
between  Samana  and«/m'a.  (Jadg. 
X.  1  2.)  8.  A  LeTtte.(l  Cnion.  xxit.24.) 

SHAMLAI.— See  Shauiai. 

8HAM.\IA=d^ispAirioa.  A  descend- 
ant of  A-her.    (1  Chron.  til  37.) 

SHAMMAH=;:<ufeaiMiacaf.      1.  A 
•oa  of  Reuet  v.Oen,  xxxri.  IS.  17.)  2.  [ 
A  ton  of  Jene;  (1  Sum.  xti.  9;  xrii.  | 
•TU 


It  0  itei  calM  *  BUswh  ^  ft 
xUi.  8.  at ;)  and  "BhimuL*  (1  ChnNL 
it  la.)  8.  Cm  off  Davm  iMa- 
miflhed  oOcwi.  (•  9mnL  xxiB.  IL 17.) 
4.  Anochar  of  Davkhi  heraea.  (I8ta. 
xxul.  S3.)  6.  AnoAar  of  IKmA 
ehaaipioBi;  (t  Baa.  xxiiL  88;)  al» 
writtaa  ''flhiiamnrh*  rihirfafisaj  (I 
Chnm.  xL  27;)  aad  •Bhaadutth.*  (I 
ChrcMi.  xxtH.  8.) 

SHAMMAIssdbafafedL  LTwode- 
weadaiita  of  Jadah.  (1  Chroa.  n.  28; 
44,  45.)  8.  A  deeeeodant  of  Calebi 
(I  rhroa.  ir.  17.) 

SHAMHOTHw— Sea  «w^»»*w 

BUAMBCUAsrwaoar.  1.  A  cUef 
of  the  tribe  of  Beabea.  (Nam.  xfil 
4.)  2.ThafatherofAbda.  (BeLxL 
17.)  8.0neoftbaprieNi.  (Hekxil 
18.J— 4.  Bee  SsannrAB. 

BHAMMUAHsrmwwr.  Am  of 
DiTid;  (S  8.1BI.  v.  14;)  alia  writtet 
**ShammBa;*  (1  Chroo.  xiv.  40  •bA 
""Shimea."    (I  Chnm.  US.  5.) 

SIIAMSHKRAf=5«a  iooamt.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  dhron. 
riii.  26.) 

SHAPHAM=Md:  flAoroif  A  de- 
scendant of  Gad.    (I  Chron  ▼.  12.) 

SHAPHAN=QCofley,  orAidUbi.  1. 
The  secretary  of  king  Josiah.  (1 
Kings  xxii.  3 — 14;  Jer.  xxxvL  10; 
Kxfk.  viiu  11.)  He  appeals  alio  to 
have  been  minister  o(f  finance.  (2 
(^hron.  xxir.  9 :  3  Kings  xii.  10.)  2. 
The  father  of  Ahikam.  (2  King»  xsiL 
i2;  xxT.  22;  Jer.  xxtL  24;  xzxo. 
14;  xl.5.9.  11;  xli.  2.) 

SUAPI1AT=:>M^.  1.  A  drief  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon.  (Nam.  xiiL  &) 
2.  A  descendant  of  David.  (1  Cbroo. 
ill  22  )  3.  The  father  of  Elisha.  (1 
Kittfo  xix.  13,  19.)  4.  A  ehief  orer 
king  David's  herdsmen.  (1  Chroo. 
xxviL  29.)  6.  A  desoendaat  of  Ged. 
(1  Chron.  T.  12.) 

SHAPHBA=6n>Ataess»  6smrfy.  A 
mountain  in  the  Arabian  deeert;  tad 
a  sutioQ  of  the  Hebrewa.  (Nan. 
xxttiii.  23.  24.) 

8H  ARAI=:6e9taaui^  or  •vBcrofsdL  A 
deseendant  of  BauL    (Bsra  x.  401) 

8HARAIM.— Sea  BiUAKaoL 

BHARABsfvitlsd;  a  cer^  dUn. 
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The  father  of  Ahiam ;  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
418 ;)  also  written  ''  Sacar/'  (1  Chron. 
xi.  a5.) 

SH  AKEZER=/>nfice  of  fire,  perhaps 
ofAtshur,  A  soa  of  Sennacherib.  (2 
"KxTiffi  xix.  37 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38.) 

8HARON=Me;7/atn.  A  level  tract 
along  the  Mediterranean  between 
Moant  Cannel  and  Joppa,  celebrated 
for  its  rich  fields  and  pastures;  ^Iso 
written  *'S«ron."  (Acts  ix.  35.)  This 
eztensire  plain,  whose  name  is  so 
frequently  used  metaphorically  by  the 
Hebrew  writers,  to  designate  any 
beautiful  and  fertile  place,  is  still 
xadiant  in  beaaty  with  all  its  ancient 
fragrance  and  fertility.  There  are 
lew  villages  in  the  plain,  but  the  tract 
of  bills  and  mountain-side  beyond, 
especially  in  the  K.E.,  are  described 
bj  Dr  Robinson  as  being  perfectly 
Stadded  with  them.  (Sol.  Song  ii.  1 ; 
Ifa.  xxxiii.  9;  xxxv.  1.  2;  Ixv.  10.) 
The  inhabitants  were  called  ** Sharon- 
itcn."  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  29.)  This  name 
isalso  written  "Lasharon'*=the  Sha- 
ron; (Josh.  xii.  18;)  unless  we  may 
■oppose  it  to  be  tbe  **  Sharon"  of 
1  Chron.  v.  16;  which  was  probably  a 
district  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
neigh bonrhood  of  Gilead  and  Bashan. 

8HARUH EN  =;>/easan/  lodging.  A 
place  in  Simeon,  allotted  to  Jadah. 
(Josh.  xix.  6.)  Some  suppose  it  to  be 
the  same  as  **Shaaraim,"  (L  Chron. 
iT.  31,)  and  "  Shilhim ;"  (Josh.  xv.  32;) 
and  to  be  identical  with  Tel-Sheriah, 
at  the  head  of  wadr  Sheriah. 

SUASHAI=:irAtrisA,  or  ruler,  A 
descendant  of  BanL    (Ezra  x.  40.) 

SHASH  A  K = eagerness.  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii.  14,25.) 

SHA{Jlj=iasked/orf  desired.  1.  A  son 
of  Simeon;  (Gren.  xlvi.  10;  I  Chron. 
IT.  24;)  hij  descendants  were  called 
'•Sbanlites."  (Num.  xxxvL  13.)— 2. 
See  JoBi^  and  Saul. 

BBAVElixplain.  A  valley  on  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  called  also  ^the 
King's  Dale."  (Gen.xiv.  17;  2  Sam. 
amif.  18.) 

•SHAVEH-KIRIATHAIM  =plain 
9fKirjaihaim.    A  plain  near  the  citr 
£ir  jalhaiB.  (Qen.  xi  v.  5 ;  Josh.  xiii.  19.) 
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SHAVSHA.— See  Seraiah. 

SHEAL=an  cuiEriQ^.  A  descendant 
of  Bani.    (Ezra  x.  29.) 

SHEALTIEL.— S.'e  Salathiel. 

SHEAR.— See  Sheep. 

SHEAlUAH=:whom  Jehovah  esti- 
mates. A  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
(I  Chron.  viii.  38;  ix.  44.) 

SHEAR.JASHUB=a  remnant  shall 
return.  The  symbolical  name  uf  one  of 
the  sons  of  Lsaiah,  probably  given  as 
being  projznostic  of  the  captivity  of 
many  of  the  Hebrews,  by  the  armies 
of  Resin  and  Pekah,  and  of  the  return 
of  a  part  of  them  to  the  Und  of  their 
fathers.  (Isa.  vii.  3 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
6—15.) 

1.  SHEBA=manf  AsonofRaamah, 
whose  descendants,  a  tribe  of  *^  Sa- 
beans,**  appear  to  have  dwelt  towards 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  carried  on  the 
great  Indian  traffic  with  Palestine. 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  15 ;  Gen.  x.  7  ;  I  Chron.  i. 
9.)  2.  A  son  of  Joktan;  (Gen.  x.  23 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  22 ;)  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  powerful  tribe 
of  *'  Sabeans,"  and  to  have  given  his 
name,  **Sheba,"  to  a  wealthy  region 
in  Arabia  Felix.  (Isa.  Ix.  6 :  Jer.  vi. 
20;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15.)  From  this  region, 
also  called  **the  South,**  came  the 
queen  to  see  and  converse  with  Solo- 
mon. (1  Kings  X.  1 — 13;  2  Cliron. 
ix.  1—12;  Matt.  xii.  42;  Luke  xi.  31.) 
The  Sabeans  were  celebrated  for  their 
great  traffic;  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  22;  Joel  iii.  8;)  and  for  dtiving 
off  plunder  as  Bedawin  marauders  in 
the  vicinity  of  Uz.  (Job  i.  15;  vi.  19.) 
The  chief  city  of  the  Sabeans  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  present  Martb^ 
three  or  four  days*  journey  distant 
from  Sana'a.  3.  A  son  of  Jokshan 
and  grandson  of  Abraham  and  Keturah. 
(Gen.  XXV.  3 ;  1  Chron.  i.  32.) 

2.  SHEBA=Mt;eii,  or  an  oath.  1.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (2  Sam.  xx. 
1—22.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Gad.  (I 
Chron.  t.  13.)  8.  A  town  in  Simeon. 
Perhaps  the  words  should  be  read 
**  Beer-sheba  eren  Sheba ; '  otherwise 
fourteen  cities  are  enumerated,  instead 
of  "*  thirteen."    (Josh.  xix.  2, 6.)— See 
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ii««ins  lO  dcs.;:::Ai-  a  :  .;tce.  pro-  j 
\Ms  wh  some  notea  "ruir.*,"  be-  i 
|iri?c'i  Ai  and  Jericho.       .1   sii.  TJi.  5.) 

^1  of  (?Aleb.     (1  Chrou.  ii.  ^^S) 

SUKBNA11=^'>mM*  Tne  prefect  of 
tho  pa  luce;  (l^.i.  xx.i.  15:)  afterwards 
the  ni'crctary  to  king  llezekiah.  (Isn. 
sxxvi.  3;  2  Kings  xviu.  18,  26,  37: 

xix.  2.) 

SllEIU;EL=rfl;>/;iT  o;'  (;o«/.  1.  A 
iloKccnilant  of  Mo!»cs;  ( I  Chnm.  xxiii. 
1(»;  xxvi.  24:)  also  called  ''Sbubacl.** 
(I  Ctiron.  xxiv.  20.)  2.  A  son  of 
llcniun;  ( 1  Chron.  xxv.  4  :)  also  called 
••  Shuhacl."     { I  Chron.  xxv.  20.) 

SllECANIAIl=ya;/iiVmr  with  Jdio- 
Mih.  The  chief  of  the  tenth  division 
of  the  priests;  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  11;) 
also  callc'd  *'  Shebaniah  ;**  (Neh.  x.  4  : 
xii.  14  0  and  "  Shechaniah."  (Neii. 
xii.  3.)  2.  One  of  the  priests.  (2  Chrou. 
XX  xi.  1,').) 

SIIKCIIANIAII=/aw//mr  with  Je- 

m 

liovah.  1.  A  descendant  of  king  David. 
Vl  Chron.  iii.  21,  22;  Kzra  viii.  3.) 
!*.  One  whose  sons  returned  from  the 
Kxilc.  (Ezra  viii.  5.)  3.  The  son  of 
Johiel.  (Ezra  x.  2.)  4.  The  father 
^«|  Shcmaiuh.  (Neh.  iii.  29.)  5.  Tiie 
mmi  of  Arab.    (Neh.  vi.  18.) — G.  Sec 

S^IIIVANIAII. 

SUECllEM  =  the  shouhicrhhdcs, 
\.  A  oity  among  tho  mountains  oi 
Vphraim,  nituntcd  in  the  narrow  valley 
K>i«oon  Mount  Ebal  and  Mount  Greri- 
B  'It.  abontsovon  miles  south  of  Siimaria, 
f*4  ihirty-four  miles  north  of  Jerusa- 
K'U  v.^**^'"*  wxiii.  18,  10 :  xxxvii. 
!  ^  14  ;  .loMh.  \\iv.  1,  25  ;  P<.  Ix.  C  : 
^\'»  \li.  5."^  lusalsowritlon**5>ichem:*' 
^VU'«,  \u.  li:^  "Sychora;"  (Acts  yii. 
'•♦..'^  wrrupu*\l  into  *•  Sy char "=f<i**- 
A,%*<.  v^Jolm  M.  rO  In  Hos.  vi.  iK  the 
%«^  V*  *  t\*  udo  rx*d  "i  n  I  h  0  »  ay  by  con  son :, " 
yjK^M  b**  "  iw  ibo  w.iy  to  Shoohcm."  . 


SHE 

a«  in  the  margin.  Shechem  wis  pTcn 
:•!  the  Lcvitc«,  and  was  one  uf  the  cities 
-I  refujre.  (Jo*h.  xx.  7;  xxi.  21.)  It 
was  destroyed  by  Ahimclech ;  (JaJg. 
»x.  1 — 19 :)  and  rebuilt  by  Jerubovn, 
Mho  made  it  for  a  while  the  captttl cf 
his  kingdom;  (I  Kings  xii.  1,  25;)  and 
i:  continacd  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
lit  Israel  until  Samaria  deprived  it  cf 
that  honour.  (I  Kings  xiv.  7;  xri.24.) 
After  the  Kxile,  Shecbcm  bec«me  the 
metropolis  of  the  Samaritans,  andtbe 
ci.ief  seat  of  their  worship.  Thiscitr 
was  called  by  the  Romans  .Y«i/*/s, 
whence  the  present  Arabic  name  Stf 
Indus,  Dr.  Robinson  says  the  streets 
of  the  city  arc  narrow;  the  houses  high, 
and  in  general  well  built,  ail  of  stooe, 
with  domes  upon  the  roofs  as  at  Jero- 
salcm.  The  population — Greek  Chris- 
tians, Samaritans,  Jews,  and  Maiiam- 
medans — is  estimated  at  about  8.000 
suuls.  2.  The  son  of  Hamor,  the  pn.icc 
of  the  Ilivitcs.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  10;  xxxiv. 
2— 2r,.)  3.  A  descendant  of  Gdpid, 
and  father  of  the  Shechcmitcs.  (Num. 
xxvi.  31  *,  Josh.  xvii.  2 ;  1  Ciiron.  riu 
19.) 

SHEDEUR=dar/t«^  of firf.  A 
descendant  of  Reuben.  (Is'iim.  L  5; 
ii.  10;  x.  18.) 

SHEEP.  The  Hebrew  word  5«i, 
rendered  "lamb;"  (Ex.  xii.  3-0; 
xxxiv.  20 ;")  and  ** sheep;**  (Ex.  xxii. 
1 ;  xxxiv.  19 ;  Deat.  xiv.  4  ;)  signiiies 
a  shefp  or  poat.  So  also  the  »urd 
IrcbeSf  signifies  a  hc-lautb,  a  younp  nan, 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  (Xuai. 
vii.  15 — 35  ;  Job  xixi.  20;  Isa.  v  17; 
Hos.  iv.  10.)  And  the  word  t»a, 
rendered  *'  sheep ;"  (Gen.  iv.  2 ;  xxiJt. 
7— 10:)and**fiock,'*  (Gen.  iv.4:  xxix 
10;  Ex.  ii.  Id,  17,  1!>,)  properly  s^p- 
niiies  a  jforL\  comprehending  both 
s/it:ep  and  goati^  usually  intermingled 
in  the  same  flock.  Large  flocks  ofiea 
constituted  the  wealth  of  patriarclitl 
times.  (Job  i.  3 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  'i\ 
Gon.  XXX.  35.)  I:i  one  Arab  cncaiop- 
ment  Dr.  Robinson  saw  about  six 
hundred  sheep  and  goats,  the  latter 
being  the  most  numerous.  There  are 
two  vdriciies  of  sheep  in  Syria;  the 
!:r?t.  the  Bedawin,  or  common  homed 


whH&  variety,  which  dillcn  Lnt  little 
Trora  onr  ordhiRiy  sheep,  except  that 
;he  toil  is  ralber  longer  and  thicker. 
The  secoDd,  uid  more  common,  ia  the 
iraad-talled  variety  j  the  broad  part 
leing  a  mere  excrescence  of  fat,  with 
he  proper  tail  hanging  oat  of  it.  The 
«il  ia  not  nafrequentlj  ODe-foarth  of 
be  weight  of  the  carcase.  In  order 
o  preserve  the  tails  from  beinf;  toi 
>y  the  bushes,  etc,  a  piece  of  Ihl 
>o>rd  is  sometimes  flxed  \o  the  nnder 
tan ;  and  some  have  small  wheela 
acilitate  the  drajcging  of  the  bua 
iter  them.  Id  the  sacrifices  the  runip 
•r  tail  was  laid  whole  on  tbe  fire  of 
be  altar.  (Ex.  xxix.  33 ;  Lev.  iii.  9; 
ii.  S ;  viii.  23  ;  ix.  ID.)  The  time  of 
beep-shearing  wu,  among  tbe  Ue- 
'rewa,aaeuonof festivity.  (Oen.zKxi. 
9;  I  Sain.xxr.l,S,3Gi2Sam.xiii.£3 
-28  ;  2  Kings  x.  12, 14  ;  Isa.  Itii.  7.) 
SHEHARIAH^JeAoiraA  se&b  him. 
k  descendant  of  Beujiunia.  (1  Chron. 
■^L  26.) 


SHEKEL  sKwijAerf.  A  definite 
reighiufgoldorailver.inbarsorrintn, 
iqnal  in  nlse  to  twenty  gerahs  ;  (Ex. 
■.XX.  13;  Nnni.  vii.  IJ;  Eiefe,  slv.  12;) 
iOd  this  being  weighed  ont  passed  as 
nrrent  money  among  the  Hebrews. 
Gen.  axiii.  15. 16;  Ei;.  sxi.  Z2;  Lev.  v. 
A ;  ixvii.  8,  6,  16  ;  Josh.  vii.  21  ;  I 
Um.  xvii,  6.^  The  shekel  is  some- 
imes  cilled  the  "  shekel  of  the  ssnc- 
Dary,"  aod  "the  king'sshekel;"  (Ex. 
ixx.  13;  2  Sam.  xTv.  2G;)  merely 
lesignating  the  sacred  and  the  rojal 
tanlard  of  weight.  ThoajiblheBheliel, 
.moiig  the  ancient  Uebrewi,  was  pro- 
■ertj  a  definite  weight,  in  later  times 
be  term  was  nsed  as  the  name  of  a 
llrcrmin.  Some  sappose  that  shekels 
ad  halE-shekela  were  flnt  nraek  by 
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tbe  Haccabean  princes  ;  (1  &Ucc.  xr, 
G;)  but  those  wbicb  are  exhibited  as  of 
that  and  of  earlier  periodH  are  probably 
notgenuine.  Iliswellknown  thatiu^ 
shekels  have  been  skilfolly  manufac- 
tared  in  recent  times ;  and  whether 
Simon  Msccabsni  issaed  a  silver  cnr- 
rancy  or  not,  there  can  he  liule  doubt 
with  exact  numiimatologists,  but  that 
the  shekels  asaally  ascribed  to  him  are 
spurlons.  Certainly  the  oldest  geti nine 
sheketa  which  have  come  down  to  nt 
are  those  struck  by  Simon  Barcochba, 
when  he  had  possession  of  Jeriisaleni, 
abont  132  A.D.  They  ore  generally 
Boman  coins  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 


imped  over  Sigain, 


in  the  Samaritan  character.  The  fac- 
simile of  what  aome  suppose  to  be  a 
gennineshekei,wegive.  Ontheohverse 
is  the  rod  of  Aaron  which  blossomed, 
with  the inacripTionJra>Afim^j(iaiA 
□="Jcrusaleni  the  Holy;"  and  on  tbe 
reverse  the  golden  uru  in  which  the 
manna  wa*  preserved,  or  perhaps  tbe 
golden  censer,  with  the  inscription 
SAkl  ItiTal="  Shekel  of  IsraeL" 
Over  the  censer  are  two  letters,  which 
some  read  Sli  D,  designating  Shaddai, 
anameofGod;  oibettSifkdofVavidt 
others  attain  read  the  leliers  Sk  M, 
aad  nnderstood  Solomon  the  King.  We 
read  the  letters  Sh  B,  and  simply  uD- 
derslood  them  to  designate  Siiaoa  Bar' 
cochba.  This  shekel  is  evidently  an 
earlier,  probably  a  Greek  or  Roman 
coin,  that  had  been  restamped  by  Si- 
LOQ  at  Jerusalem.  As  the  shekel  was 
luch  thicket  than  modem  coins  of  tha 
ime  size,  its  weight  originally  would 
be  about  half  an  ounce ;  hence  of  tha 
I  of  about  two  shillings  and  six- 
:.  Long  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
:oins  in  circulation  among  the 
,  Samaritans,  and  neighhourioi; 
s,  bore  Greek  inscriptions.  And 
the  Ne*  Testament  writers  give  Greek 
:a  to  Iheir  moneys,  as  drachma, 
didrachma,  and  stater.  Even  the  Ko- 
denarius  is  called  by  its  Greek 
Form,  denarion ;  and  no  coin  with  » 
Hebrew  name  is  mentioned.  As  the 
Septnagint  sometimes  renders  lietel 
by  didrackma,  perhaps  the  weight  a( 


t|v^rc<n 


c  pVe, 


;■  'be  L-ini.-  xhet 
i  ■ :  U(^aa4  u  ibe  fi 
'       W  >-.rliira.  or  ., 

;»»i  tho»  vinae,  . 
■"■^■■;  h«oce  the  me  c 
'■■lueni  periphrasis  for 

■ence  i»  mentioned  in 
the    SETersl 
In    Gen. 


.1J«oph.«.c..      In    Gen.   iii    gi 

«^«»  :„''!,'r'*'»  ^^^''^ ' 

£ji.Lf ,.      ''"^''L""''  ">  dwell  at 

wwve  [tic  (wo  chernbiia."    S-.  ;„ 

S'.n.l'tT'"*"""-"!!' 
»«»Briie«,  (he   rareum  of   Inn..i 

-,, u"!' 10  lend  them  in  i 

^'   ' '   "'K'"  tha  pillar  of  i 

^■^limd  then,  to  dark 


•1  rv>m<n 


4  »•« «,. 


■n  lliem  before,  th 
»ard  by  dflc  a„d  | 

-■^:w;n:'reCn';X'! 

f  4*t.  .n.1  by  nicht  in  .  "i' 
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from  aboye  the  propitiatory,  from  be- 
tween the  two  cherubim  that  are  upon 
the  ark  of  the  testimony.** 

As  recards  the  Tisihie  manifestation 
of  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
dweliing  amongst  the  Hebrews, to  which 
the  term  shekinah  has  attached  itself, 
the  idea  which  the  different  accounts 
in  Scripture  convey  is  that  of  a  most 
brilliant  and  overpowering  effulgence 
— '*the  light  which  no  man  can  ap- 

-  proarh  onto'* — enveloped  in  a  cloud, 
and  usually  concealed  by  the  cloud,  so 
that  the  cloud  itself  was  for  the  most 
part  alone  visible ;  but  on  particular 
occasions  the  glory  appearea.  (Num. 
xiv.  10  ;  xvi.  19,  42  ;  Dcut.  xxxiii.  2  ; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  17 ;  Ixxii.  2 ;  Ixxxv.  10 ; 
Jsa.  vi.  1,  5;  viii.  18;  Ezek.  xliii.  2; 
Hagg.  i.  8.)  The  allusions  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  shekinah  or**  glory 
of  the  Lord,**  are  not  unfrequent. 
(Luke  ii.  9  ;  Acts  vii.  2,  55  ;  liom.  ix. 
4  ;  Heb.  ii.  2  ;  ix.  5  ;  Rev.  xxi.  3.)  In 

~  seTerai  passages  we  are  distinctly 
tanght  to  connect  the  shekinah  with 
the  incarnation  of  the  Messiah:  *'Thc 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
US.  and  we  beneld  His  glory,  the  glory 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father.*' 
^John  i.  14.)    So  also  in  Col  ii.  9. 

'  **Forin  Him  dwelleih  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily.**  In  these 
passages  we  do  not  apprehend  that  the 
Apostles  meant  to  teach  us,  that  the 
manner  in  which  all  thefuUness  of  the 
Godhead  dwelt  in  Christ,  and  the  man- 
nerin  which  God  dwelt  in  the  tabernacle 
or  temple,  is  one  and  the  same.    The 

'  dwelling  in  a  human  person  by  a  union 
with  it,  in  a  manner  which  trancends 

^  oar  power  of  desciiption  or  even  of 
-conception — "the  Word  became  flesh,** 
— and  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
IPreience  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple, 
are  surely  not,  as  to  the  mode,  to  be 
physiologically  compared  or  likened 
an  all  respects.  Enough  for  us,  that 
'the/act  of  the  Divine  plory  appearing 
io  the  ancient  sanctuary  adumbrated 

'the  fact  that  the  same  glory  was  seen 
in  the  person  of  Christ  Jesus,  indica- 
<inff  that  God  was  with  Him — that  He 
was  God  incarnate. — See  Wobd. 
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SHELAH=/}e/t7tof}.  1.  A  son  of 
Judah ;  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  5 ;)  his  c|e- 
seendants  were  called  '*  Shelanites.*.' 
(Num.  xxvi.  20 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  3.)  2. 
A  son  of  Arphaxad;  (1  Chron.  i.  IjB;) 
also  written  **  Salah.*'    (Gen.  x.  24.> 

SHELEMIAU=:/Weiic/  of  Jehovqlu 

1.  A  descendant  of  Bani.  (Kzra.x.89.) 

2.  One  of  the  pnesis.    (Neh.  xiii.- 13.^ 

3.  The  father  of  Hananiah.  (Neh.iii. 
30.^  4.  The  son  of  Abdeel.  (Jer.  xxxvL 
20.)  5.  The  grandfather,  of  Jeiiudi. 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  14.)  6.  The  faiher  of 
Irijah.  (Jer.  xxxvii.  14.)  7.  The 
father  of  Jehucal.  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3.) 
8.  One  who  had  married  a  strange  wife. 
(Ezra  X.  4 1 .)    9. — See  M  esh elemiah. 

S  H  ELEPH  =  drawn,  plucked.  A  son 
of  Joktan,  and  founder  of  a  tribe  in 
Arabia  Felix  ;  (Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  20  ;)j)erhaps  the  Sa/a/7enoi,  mentioned 
by  Pi olem v,  d  welli ng at  Svla/'m  Yemen. 

SHEL£SH=fnW.  A  descendant 
of  Ai-her.     (1  Chron.  vii.  35.) 

SH£L0MI=/7ttc//?(;.  A  descendant 
of  Asher.    (Nnm.  xxxiv.  27.) 

SHELOMlTU=;?aci/i'c.  1.  The 
daughter  of  Dibri.  (Lev.  xxiv.  11.)  2. 
A  daughter  of  Zerubbahfl.  (1  Chron. 
iii.  19.)  3.  A  son  of  Hehoboam.  (2 
Ctiron.  xi.  20.)  4.  One  whose  posterity 
went  up  from  the  exile.  (Ezra  viii.  10.) 
5.  A  Levite.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  9.)  & 
A  Levite  and  descendant  of  Moses; 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  18;  xxvi.  25.  26,  28;) 
also  called  *'  Sbelomoth.**  fl  Chron. 
xxiv.  22.) 

'sUELVmEIj=ftietid  of  Cod,  A 
descendant  of  Simeon.  (Num.  i.  6, 23; 
ii.  12  ;  vii.  36.) 

8H EM = name,  renown.  The  first 
mentioned,  if  not  the  eldest,  of  the 
sons  of  Noah,  (Gen.  v.  32.)  from  whom 
are  derived  the  Shetnitic  nations.  i.e,j 
the  nations  of  western  Asia,  the  He- 
brews, Persians,  Assyrians,  ArauiO^ans, 
part  of  the  Arabs,  and  some  of  the 
Ethiopians.  (Gen.  ix.  18—27;  x.  1, 
21—24 ;  1  Chron.  i.  4,  17,  18.)  The 
most  ancient  Jewish  commentators 
hold  Shem  and  Melchizedek  to  have 
been  the  same  person.  (Gen.  xiv.  18.) 
Shem  lived  till  he  was  600  years  of 
age;  and  was  contemporary  with  Abra- 


11.)  htL/Aa'aL3iL^i» 

SH£JlA=ruM«r.     T.A 
eh  «l  JaiiAa.    ^  Jonb.  xv.  2C)    2. 
A  4cflee»tAns  'J  Cftleo.       I  Cbr*wi.  n. 

Tiu.  4.    i.  A  licaccndAn:  o   Bc«|aftiB. 
(1  0\r  n.  vu'.  12. '  5.— ■'^f^  SOUALUL 

SHEXAAH=ia»'^.     Tte  ftfAer 

•I  Abneser  a.iii  Jj«rth.    The  watipb 
froocrif  rea«i*  -Hi— ih't  "  Tl  Caxoa. 

SH£MAIAH=J«i«>c.ii  i«rn-<ti  lim, 
1.  A  propi«s  ar»i  hiJion<)ir^«plirr  in 
th:  Kiai«  of  RehoboAoi.  fi  Ki  -^  xti. 
K— 2* ;  2  Caron.  xi.  2— «  ;  x  L  5— «. 
1^.;  2.  The  Nehelam.ie.  a  f«lje  pro- 
ph>it  in  ib<  tim«  of  JereTiiAh.  (Jcr. 
XXX.  21.  31.  ^/*.j  3.  A  ilefceni^Bt  of 
btrrieoQ.  ( 1  Chron.  iv.  37  )  4.  A  de«- 
ccodan:  of  lUabea.  (1  Chron.  r.  4.) 
ftlfo  cmll«d  "da^m*."  (I  Cnroo.  r.  !*.; 
•».  The  father  of  Del Ai ah.  (Jer.  xxxri. 
12.)  0.  A  «oa  of  ShechAniAh.  (I  Chruo. 
iii.  TJ:  NVh.  i;i.  11».)  7.  A  fon  of  OScd- 
edom.  'I  Chrun.  \x»i.  4— S.)  t.  One 
of  Jebo«ha|F'hac'4  icinerait  idchorii. 
(2  f'hrun.  xrr.  ^.;  9.  Tne  father  *  f 
Ur.j  ih.  (Jer.  xxvi.  20  ;  10.  O  c  who 
returnel  from  (he  exile.  (Ezr*  riii. 
13,  Ui.)  11.  A  priest  who  «iirorce<l 
hifl  ftriinf^c  wife.  (Exni  x.  21.)  12. 
The  Aon  of  Delaiah.  (Neh.  vi.  !<).) 
13.  Cine  who  ha«l  tuken  a  sirance  wife. 
(Neh.  r.  31.)  14.  A  priest  who  signed 
the  covenant.    (Nch.   x.  d.)     15.    A 

frince  of  .)u<lah.  CSeh.  xii.  34,  35.) 
6.  A  priest  who  aiile<l  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hcniiiih.  (Neh.  xii.  4'J.)  17.  The  name 
of  eipht  Levite«.  (I  Chron.  ix.  14; 
Neh.  xi.  15  :  1  Chron.  ix.  IC;  Ndi.  xi. 
17;  1  Chron.  xv.  8,  11  ;  x.xiv.  G;  2 
Chron.  xxix.  14  ;  -xxxi.  15  ;  xxxv.  9  ; 
Neh.  xii.  30.) 

K II E  M  A  li  I A II  =  -whom  Jthovah 

fuardM,  1.  Olio  who  went  over  to 
>avia  at  Zikhipr.  (l  Chron.  xii.  5.) 
2.  A  ton  "f  llarim.  (Exrax.  32.)  3. 
A  Hon  of  H^ini.    (Ezra  x.  41.) 

Sll EMEUEU=/o/?y yfiy</.    A  king 
of  Zehoim.    (Uen.  xiv.  2.) 

HHKMKH  =  watcher,  guardian,  or 
iee$.  The  owner,  ]^tVia^%«^^c%^\:k!(]juii 
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off  dm  Kale.  taBir  hr 
the  Boicf«  imm^  oppond  to  the 
mi^motk  or  tnUe.  (I  Chroa.  xr.  21; 
alto  P«.  ri.  ftnd  xii.  m  thm  title.) 

SHEMIBAMOrH=— fttfliji, 

1  A  sacred  aa- 
(1  CfefvM.  zr.  18v  90:  stLS.) 
2.ALerife.    (2  Clum.  xtu.  8.) 

SHEXUEL^Atorrf  •/ 6;;,dL  LA 
prioce  of  iIm  tnbe  of  Stneoo.  (Nib. 
xxxir.  20.)  2.  Tlie  gnuidlather  of 
Hemaa.  rbe  aia^r.  (1  Chron.  tL33.) 
3.  A  deieeodant  of  ItwrfcT.  (1  Citron. 
Tii.  2.) 

SIl£N=«i  foofA.  A  place  no:  Ur 
from  M-zpeh:  proHablj  a  rock  or 
peak,  called  ^the  Sheo.**  (1  Sam. 
Tii.  12.) 

SHENAZAR= toatk  or  peat  ojrc'^L'. 
A  desceadaat  of  Solomon.  ( I  Chroa. 
iii.  18.) 

8HENIK.— See  HsitMoir. 

SuEPHAM=6ajTr«ae»,a  ^rv  rr- 
gioH,  A  place  on  the  north-eastern 
border  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  be- 
tween Hazar-enan  and  Biblah.  (Xuol 
xxxiv.  10.  11.) 

8H£PUATHIAH=:irhom  Jd^-^tak 
defends.  A  descendant  of  BeDJamio. 
(1  Chron.  ix.  8.) 

SHEPHaTIAH  =  whom  JeJi^vak 
defends.  1.  A  son  of  king  David.  (2 
Sam.  iii.  4  ;  1  Chron.  iii.  8.)  2.  A  son 
of  kini(  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xxL 
2.)  3.  One  of  David*t  distingiiiKhed 
officers.  (1  Chron.  xii.  5.)  4.  A  dei- 
cendant  of  Simeon.  (I  Chron.  xxrii. 
16.)  5.  The  son  of  Mattan.  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  1.)  6.  Adeacendantof  Jadab. 
(Neh.  xL  4.)  7.  Two  persons  whose 
descendants  returned  from  the  Exile. 
CE;6ra  U.  4,  57 ;  Neh.  tiL  9,  69.) 
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SHE 

SHEPHELAH.  The.  The  ancient 
native  name  of  the  rejrion  lying  be- 
t^-een  the  highlands  of  Judea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  south  of  Sharon ; 
and  corresponding  nearly  with  Philis* 
tia.  It  was  a  tract  of  almost  unbroken 
plains ;  and  had  a  large  nnmber  of 
cities  and  towns,  fjosh.  xv.  33 — 47.) 
This  name  is  translated  appellatively, 
"  rale  f  (Deut.  i.  7 ;  Josh.  x.  40 ;  1 
Kings  X.  27 ;  2  Chron.  i.  15 ;  Jer. 
xxxiii.  13 :)  "  valley  ;**  (Josh.  ix.  1 ;  xi. 
2,  16;  xii.  8;  xv.  33;  Judg.  i.  9;  Jer. 
icxxii.  44  ;)  *•  plain  ;"  (Jer.  xvii.  26  ; 
Obad.  19;  Zech.  vii.  7;)  "low  plain.*;" 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  28;  2  Chron.  ix.  27;) 
and  "  low  country."  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
10 ;  xxviii.  18.)  The  Greek  form 
•*  Sep>»ela  "  '\9  eiven  in  1  Mace.  xii.  88. 

SHEPHERD.  The  care  of  sheep 
was  among  the  earliest  and  most  re- 
spectable employments.  Most  of  the 
ancient  patriarchs  were  keepers  of 
sheep;  (Gen.  iv.  2;  xii.  16;  xiii.  o — 8; 
xxix.  1 — 10;  xlvi.  32 ;  Ex.  iii.  1  ;  ix. 
8 ;)  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
powerful  chiefs  did  not  disdttin  such 
employment.  (1  Sam.  xfi.  II.)  Though 
among  the  Egyptians,  among  whom 
high  notions  of  caste  prevailed,  the 
idea  of  coarseness  und  barbarism  was 
aasociflted  with  a  shepherd,  (Gen. 
xlvi.  34,)  as  is  evident  from  the  monu- 
ments. Among  the  Hebrews,  the 
office  of  chief  shepherd  was  one  of 
great  trust  and  responsibility,  as  well 
as  of  distinguished  honour.  (Gen. 
xxxi.  3G— 41 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  20;  xxi.  7; 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  31  ;  2  Kingp  iii.  4.) 
The  shepherd  was  constantly  with  his 
fl«»ck8,  by  night  and  by  day,  to  gather, 
feed,  conduct,  and  guard  them;  (Gen. 
xxxi.  39,  40;  Jer.  xxxiii.  18;  Luke  ii. 
8  ;)  be  was  often  attended  by  a  dog ; 
(Job  XXX.  I;  Isa.  Ivi.  10,  11;)  and  bis 
power  over  his  sheep  was  very  grest. 
(Isa^xl.  11;  John  x.  1—16.)  "The 
Kurdish  shepherd,'*  says  a  recent 
traveller  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
^pastures  his  flocks  on  the  cold  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan.  His  custom,  at 
eeitain  seasons,  of  separating  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  would  give  to  that  il- 
Inttratiop  of  the  judgment  all  the  force 
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of  a  familiar  scene.  (Matt.  xxv.  8 — 34.^ 
He  seeks  a  market  for  his  sheep 
among  the  silk  growers  of  Syria.  He 
goes  before  his  flock  and  they  follow 
him,  for  they  know  his  voice.  (John 
X.  4,  16.)  Is  the  region  about  him 
sterile  and  bare?  Driving  his  donkey 
*^efore  him  and  his  flock  running  be- 
hind him,  he  hurries  forward  to  more 
fruitful  scenes  J  perhaps  carrying 
some  weakling  in  his  bosom,  or  less 
Scripturally  fastening  it  on  the  don- 
key amid  *the  stuff.'  Between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  plains  of  the 
Orontes,  he  lifts  the  stone  from  the 
well's  mouth,  draws  the  water  with 
such  a  leathern  bucket  as  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jethro  used  before  him ;  pours 
it  into  such  rude  stone  troughs  as 
might  have  received  it  from  the  hands 
of  Moses  and  David;  and  perhaps 
quarrels  with  other  shepherds,  who 
in  modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  times, 
seek  to  monopolise  the  precious  ele- 
ment. (Gen.  xxi.  25;  xxvi.  14— 22; 
Ex.  ii.  16 — 19.)  So  also  the  Arab 
herdsman  may  dispute  his  title  to  the 
pastures  through  which  he  passes, 
as  the  herdsmen  of  Lot  sought  to  deal 
with  those  of  Abraham.  (Gen.  xiii. 
7 — 11.)  Having  arrived  at  the  city, 
the  shepherd  stalks  on  before  along 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  bazaar  which 
are  full  of  confusion,  while  the  sheep, 
stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  strange 
sights  and  sounds,  are  intent  only  on 
one  object — that  of  keeping  near  their 
master,  they  seem  to  tell  him  of  their 
troubles,  and  claim  his  protection." 
Jehovah  is  sometimes  figuratively  call- 
ed a  "  Shepherd  ;"  (Ps.  xxiii.  I ;  Ixxx. 
1;  Isa.  xl.  11;)  and  His  people  the 
'•sheep  of  His  pasture."  (Ps.  Ixxiv 
1;  xcv.  7;  c.  3;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  81.) 
So  also,  Christ  is  often  called  '*  a  Shep- 
herd"— **the  good  Shepherd  who  gives 
His  life  for  the  sheep.''  (Ezek.  xxxiv. 
23;  Zech.  xiii.  7;  John  x.  11;  Heb. 
xiii.  20;  1  Pet.  v.  4.)  Kings  and 
rulers  are  sometimes  called  ''shep* 
herds."  (Isa.  xliv.  28;  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
2—33  ;  Mic.  v.  10 ;  Zech.  xi.  8.) 

SHEPHI.— See  Sbepiio. 

SH£PHO  =  naJ^fieM,  or  baldaess. 
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A  deteendftiit  of  Seir;  (Gca.  zxxri 
:*3  0  also  vritteo  *'  Sbeplu."  (I  Chroa. 
i4ft.) 

SU  EPHUPRAN  =  jcrpotf.  A  de- 
fendant of  B^nJAiniii.  (1  ChnHi.TuL5.) 

SHERAK  =  bood'kimdntL  The 
daogbter  of  Ephrmim  who  built  Beth- 
huron.    (1  Chron.  Tii.  24.) 

SlIEREBIAH  =  ktttt  o/ JTfAocdL 
A  chief  of  the  Lctkcs.  (Ezra  tUi.  IS* 
S4  :  N(h.  Tiii.7  ;  ix.  4:x  12;  xn.8,S4.) 

i>llERESH  =  r^»i.  A  de«cend^^t 
of  Mdnns^h.     (1  Chron.  rii.  IG.) 

SilKUEZERrrpnVc  of  Jin.  One 
of  a  deputation  to  the  priests  and  pro- 
phet* at  JeniMlera.     (^Zech.  vii.  S,  3.) 

SIIESIIACH.  -Sf^  Babtlox. 

Sll£SHAl=ir4iii'af  A  descend- 
ant  of  Annk.  (Num.  xiii.  22:  Josh. 
XV  II :  Jiidff.  t.  10.) 

SllKSUAN=/i75.  A  descendant 
of  J  itdah.  (1  Chron.  ii.  31,  34,  35.)^ 
See  Jariia. 

SHEStlBAZZAR=/r«  wonth'pper, 
Apparen'lv  the  Tersian  name  of  Zerab- 
bahtfi.    (Ktra  i.  8.  11 ;  iu  2;  t.  14,  10.) 

SlIETII.— See  Seth. 

SllETHAR  =  a  star,  A  Persian 
prince.    (K<f.  i.  \\.> 

SIIKTHAU-  BOZtVAI  =  shining 
sttr.  A  Per<iAn  goreruor  in  Syria. 
(Exrav  3;  *i.  C.) 

SH EVA.— See  Seraiaii. 

SUKW-URE  \D.— Sec  Bread. 

Sill BBOLEni  =«frMm  or  Jlood. 
The  puMwonl  used  by  the  Gileatlttes 
as  the  test  of  an  Ephraimitc.  This 
word  n  iturHlly  su^KCi«ted  itself  to  the 
followers  of  Jophthah,  when,  having 
seized  all  the  fords  of  the  Jonlan  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  dcf.ateti 
Ephraimitcs,  throiijEh  their  known  in- 
ability  to  pronounce  the  aspiratetl 
sound  sh.  The  fu^riiive-^f^ave  instead, 
the  unaspiratcd  «,  according  to  their 
own  dialect,  sihftoleth,  i.  c,  ear  of 
grain ;  on  «vh  ch  they  were  slain  with- 
out mt'rcy.  In  this  way  there  fell 
42.000  Ephraimites  at  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan.  (Judg.  xii.  6.)  The  inability 
of  the  Epbramites  to  pronounce  the 
sk,  shows  that  dialetical  variations 
had  early  obtained  among  the  He- 
brew tribes. 
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SSIBMA1L--8M  SmuB. 

SBIGBOMg^inlwnm  A  flM 
b«i««en  Bkiwi  nadJnh«nel,o>  thenar 
thenboidecofJodnh.  (Joiib.sv.lL) 

SmSLTA  A  piece  of  defeMhn 
aimoor.  Them  nie  four  Hehrev 
words  •fhich  appear  to  dentMte 
diffeier^t  kiadi  of  ahields :— L  SUd, 
dcsii;Aatet  the  onaneated  shield  of 
a  iistin|[aifhed  warrior.  (S  8am.  viii. 
T;  S  Kings  xL  10;  S  ChroB.  xxiiu  9; 
Sol.  Sonic  ir.  4;  Jer.  Ii.  II;  Enk. 
xxrii.  11.>.2.  TximmaK  cendered 
«*bBckler."  ^Ezds.  xxUi.  24;  xxxriiL 
4.)  ^target."  (I  Kings  x.  l^)  desig- 
nates the  largest  kind  of  shield,  whi^ 
covered  the  whole  bodj;  (1  Sam.  xnL 
7.  41 ;  S  Chron.  xL  12;  Ps.  set  4;  1 
Kings  X.  16;)  properij  rendered 
"*  backler."  (Euk.  zxiii.  24 ;  xxxriiL 
4;  Ps.  rL  13;  xxxr.  2.)-^.  Sokkenk 
signi6et  a  buckler,  aa  inrroanding 
the  whole  hodv.  (Pa.  xci  4w>— ^ 
Mogam,  a  smaller  and  lighter  kind  of 
shield,  answering  to  the  Bumaa 
jtofvai,  borne  by  the  soldiers,  and 
made  of  wood,  covered  with  leathei; 
and  studded  with  metal.  (Jodir.  v.  8; 
2  Sam.  1 21 ;  Ezck.  xxxix.  9:  Job  xr. 
26 ;  I»a.  xxi.  5.)  *'  The  term  ckidem, 
rendered  *'urget,**  margin  ••gorget,*'and 
**  shield,"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  ^  4^,)  desig- 
nates a  smaller  kind  of  lance  adon:ed 
with  a  fl.ig.  The  shields  of  the  Assy- 
rians and  Ej^ptians,  as  exhibited  on 
the  mnnaments,  were  made,  of  wood 
leather,  copper,  andeven  of  iron;and  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  the  precioos 
metals.  (1  Kincsx.  17;  2  Kingsx'X. 
32  ;  Ezek  xxiii.  34  ;  Ps.  xxxt.  2.) 
Jehorah  is  called  the  **  shield,**  or 
*'  backler,"  i.  e.,  tht  Protector  of  His 
people.  (Gen.  xv.  1  ;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
20 ;  Ps.  iii.  3 ;  v.  12  ;  xviii.  2, 30 ;  cxliv. 
2.)  The  same  term  is  applied  to  Christ 
our  Saviour.  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  9,  11.)  The 
**  sh  ields  of  the  earth,**  designate  princes^ 
chiefs,  protecting  the  people.  (Fl 
xlvii.  9 ;  Hos.  iv.  18. 

SHIGGAION.  This  Hebrew  word 
sifrnifies  a  song,  psafwL,  or  kgwuL  (Pfc 
vii.  title.)  It  also  occurs  in  the  plural 
fornn  **  Shigionoth  "  s=  soa^  psabu, 
(Hab.  iii.  1.) 
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SHraON  =:  destruction.     A  city  in 
s  tribe  of  Issachar.    (Josh.  xix.  19.) 
SHIHOR.— See  Sibor. 
SHIHOB-LIBNATH.— See    Lib- 

SEULHI  =  armedf  The  grand- 
her  of  J  ehoshaphat.  (1  Kings  xxii. 
;  2  Chron.  xx.  31.) 
SHILHlM=arm«a  me/i.  A  city  in 
3  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  32.) 
SHILLEM  =  requital.  A  son  of 
iphtali ;  (Gen.  xlvi.  24  ;)  also  called 
Shallam."  (1  Chron.  vii.  13.)  His 
«cendMnts  are  called  '*  Sbillemites  " 
am.  xxvi.  49.) 
SHILOAH.— See  Siloam. 
1 .  SU ILO  H  =  Pacificator^  or  desired 
Jehovah.  A  title  of  the  Messiah, 
the  remarkable  prediction  uttered 
the  patriarch  Jacob: — "The  sceptre 
all  not  pass  from  Jndah,  nor  a 
Kf^^tr  from  between  his  feet,  until 
lilob  come,  and  unto  Him  shall  the 
therinc  of  the  people  be."  (Gen. 
ix.  10.)  Some  render  the  passage, 
rbe  BCcptre  shall  not  depart  from 
id  ah,  nor  the  ruler's  staff  from  be- 
een  hisfeet^tillheshallgotoShiioh.'* 
scording  to  this  translation  the  allu- 
>n  is  to  the  primacy  of  the  tribe  of 
idah  in  war,  which  was  to  continue 
ttil  the  Promised  Land  was  conquer- 
,  and  the  ark  of  thecovenantsolemnly 
^posited  in  Shiloh.  (Judg.  i.  1.2; 
c.  18;  Num.  ii.  3;  x.  14.)  The 
twish  Targums,  however,  agree  in 
:pounding  the  word  Shiloh  of  the 
ing  Messiah.  Thus  Onkelos  :  "  He 
boexerciseth  dominion  shall  not  pass 
ray  from  the  house  of  Judah,  nor  the 
ribe  from  his  children's  children  for 
rer,  until  the  Messiah  come,  whose  is 
te  kingdom,  and  unto  whom  shall  be 
le  obedience  of  the  nations."  Su  the 
ari^um  of  Palestine :  "  Kings  shall 
>t  cease,  nor  rulers,  from  the  house 
'  Jadah,  nor  scribes  teaching  the  law 
om  his  seed,  till  the  time  that  the 
ing,  the  Messiah  shall  come,  Xhe 
>angest  of  his  sons;  and  on  account 
^Him  shall  the  peoples  flow  together." 
So  also  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  : 
Kings  shall  not  cease  from  the  house 
f  Judah.  nor  scribes  teaching  the  law 
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from  his  children's  children,  until  the 
time  that  the  Ring  Messiah  shall  come, 
whose  is  the  kingdom,  and  to  whom  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall  be 
obedient.*'  And,  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  prediction,  kings  sprang  from 
the  loins  of  Judah ;  and  the  tribe  of 
Judah  retained  itssupremacy,  underthe 
varied  circumstances  of  the  dynasty, 
even  under  the  Roman  dominion.  The 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  continued  undestroyed,  until 
the  Messiah,  the  ''  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,"  made  His  appearance,  and  as 
the  king  of  the  Jews,  ascended  the 
throne  of  David  His  father,  i.  e.,  the 
theocratic  throne  of  which  the  king- 
dom of  David  had  been  considered  an 
illustrious  type.  Then  the  outward 
and  limited  supremacy  of  Judah's  tribe 
passed  into  the  spiritual  and  universal 
reign  of  Christ,  the  Shiloh,  the  desired 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  ^'desired  One  of  all 
nations,"  and  that  government  of  peace 
and  rest  was  established  of  which  there 
shall  be  no  end. 

2.  Sui Lon  =jo/flfce  o/*/>cacc.  A  city 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  situated  to 
the  north  of  Bethel.  (Josh,  xviii.  1, 
8,10;  xix.  51  ;  xxi.2;  xxii.  9;  Judg. 
xxi.  19  ;  I  Sam.  i.  3,  9,  24  ;  iii.  21  ;  I 
Kings  ii.  27 ;  Jer.  vii.  12.)  The  in- 
iiabiiants  were  called  **  Shilonifes." 
(I  Kings  xi.  29 ;  xii.  15  ;  2  Chron.  ix. 
29 ;  X.  15 ;  1  Kings  xiv.  2 )  Dr. 
Robinson  says  the  main  site  of  Shiloh, 
now  called  Scilun^  consists  of  the  ruins 
of  a  comparatively  modern  village, 
covering  a  small  Tel.  Among  the 
ruins  of  modern  houses  are  very  large 
stones,  and  some  fragments  of  columns ; 
and  in  the  sides  of  the  narrow  valley 
towards  the  east  are  many  excavated 
tombs,  now  much  l)roken  away. 

SHILONI=/)aci/?c.  A  descendant 
of  Perez,  properly  Hashdoni.  (Neb. 
xi.  5.) 

SHILONITE.— See  Shiloh. 

SHlLSHAH  =  <riW.  A  descendant 
of  Asher.     (1  Chron.  vii.  37 J 

SHIMEArrnimowr.  1.  One  of  the 
Levites.  (I  Chron.  vi.  39.)— 2.  See 
Shammuau. 

SHIME AH =ru//ioi{r.  1.  A  descend- 


•at  of  Beajamia :  (I  Chroo.  viii.  93t 0 
alao  wnnen  "^Shtnieam.*  (I  Chna. 
tx.  380—^  Sa^nAO. 

SHIH KAM.—aee  Sbxxsjul 

SHIX&ATU=niiiio«r.  Themodier 
of  Josac  tuir.  an  Ammo  o  I  :esi.  ( S  ELiogi 
xii-  21  :  2  Chmn.  xxir.  2*;.^ 

SHIMCATHITES.  A  &iiuIt  of 
Kenit*>«.    ( 1  Chron.  ii.  53.) 

SHIMEI  =  r«norH^riL  1.  A  too  of 
Genhoo ;  (Kam.  uL  IS :  1  Chron.  tL 
17.  42;  XX.!.  7—10:)  also  called 
"-Shimi;**  (Ex.  Tt.  17;)  hit  deMond- 
an»  are  cjlled  **  Shimitea."  (Xnm. 
ill.  -21.)  2.  The  son  of  Qera«  of  the 
hooje  of  i^aaU  who  insulced  DiAvid 
when  he  fled  from  Abgalom.  (2  ^aa. 
xvi.  :>— 13:  XIX.  lu— 23:  1  Kinj!S  ti. 
)i,  3  - — It;.)  3.  The  inperiateniiea:  of 
Diviii'fl  Tinejardi.  (I  Chron.  xxm. 
27.)  4.  Uac  of  Solomon'i  offlcerk  (1 
Kiiiss  i.  8  :  ir.  18.)  5.  A  descendant 
of  B'ir.j.i'nin.  (E^t.  ii.  5.)  6.  A  de- 
■Cendant  of  Fladhum.  tExra  x.  33.) 
7.  A  <on  of  1*.  daiah.  (1  Chron.  iiL 
1I»:  Zich.  xii.  13.)  8.  A  descendant 
of  Sim'-on.  (I  Chr>n.  it.  20.  27.)  1». 
A  «1  ■H'endart  of  li.u')'jn.  fl  Chrcn. 
V.  4.;  10.  The  name  of  seven  Levites. 
(1  Chroi.  vi.  jrf.  liO,  42:  xxv.  17:  2 
Chr.  ..  T\  X.  14:  XT.xi.  12.  13:  Ezra 

X.  23,  3.^.; 

S  1 1  VI E ON  =  /I  /i.- :rb- n in*/.  A  son 
of  Harim.     (Ezra  x.  31.) 

»sHl.MHI=/-i//iio'rr.  A  dcsccniant 
of  n-njAfriin.     (I  Ciirnn.  viii.  21.) 

SIIIMI.— Sec  SiiiMEi. 

SM1.M  TE-^.— Sec  SiiniEr. 

SIIIMMA.— Sec  Siiam.maii. 

SHIMON  =  ^'^♦r/.  A  descendant 
of  Jiid-ih.     (1  Cnron.  iv.  L>0  ) 

Sill  M  K  AT  1 1  =  rra/c/«.  ffuarJ.  A  dcs- 
cen'iantof  Benj.i<r.in.(lChrun.viii.21.) 

SniMttI  =  »iv;fr//ii/.  1.  A  descend- 
ant  of  Simeon.  O  Chron.  iv.  37.)  2. 
The  faihiT  of  Jpiliacl.  (1  Chron.  xi. 
4r>.;  3.  One  of  the  Levites.  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  13.) 

.SUl.MKrni  =  watchful  The  mo- 
thcr  of  Jchozihad,  a  Aloabitcss  :  (2 
Chron.  xxiv.  26 ;)  also  called  **  Sho- 
mer."    (2  Kinjjs  xii-  21.) 

HHIMKOM.-Sec  Siiimrok. 

SlllMHO^J  =  uraldi,  guard, 
GSO 


\.  A 


Canaan  t^h  etv  appmpriatftl  to  Zeb^ 
Ion:  (Joth.  xn.  I;  sis.  lft:)afpar- 
cntlr  theiataa"8fciiM>aMcwrf'ss 
nrikkn^kL    ( Joiift.  xS.  90.)  Jc«U 


vhcreandbe  tasba  cf  mom  of  Aeir 
Kabbiaa.  it  th«  npnKBtatm  of  tl» 
place.  Some,  hovwcr.  ideatif 7  Su»- 
avA,  abovt  two  milct  aovth-CMt  of 
BetfalcfceiB,  with  Shfrnroii. 
biiIM£0N.lI£B02r.~See  Sb. 

BOS.        

8HDI5HAI==Monry^  ASumiHui 
teeretarr  who  oppoaad  the  rebaiUi^ 
otJeneialeiB.    (Earm  It.  8L  «,  17— 2SL) 

SUIN AB  =  faf^a^M  t.9tL  A  C»- 
■  "  kiag.    (Oea.xir.  21' 


haptf  a  nukiag  wmmd  as  of  waieni 
Apparenclj  the  aaeient  naaM  of  Babjr- 
lonia.  (Gen.  x.  10;  xir.  I;  Ita.  xL 
II;  Zech.  r.  U:  Dan.  i.  I.)  SirH. 
Rawhoson  has  ohacrred,  that  in  the 
ancient  cnneiform  inscriptioaa  Bab/- 
loniii  is  known  by  no  other  nan»e  thin 
Shin  jr.  bnt  that  it  has  no  conncctioo 
with  the  hillj  and  stonj  dtsrhct  of  the 
modem  Sinjar.  The  '**'  plain  io  the 
land  of  Shinar"  appears  to  have  beeo 
tbe  first  fixed  residence  of  the  pro- 
pen  icon  of  the  hnman  race  after  the 
Flood.    (Gen.  xi.  2.) 


Egyptian  $hlpL 
snip.  The  ships  of  the  aneieits, 
jad^inf;  from  the  Egyptian  and  Assy- 
rian monnments,  were  reiy  imperfect 
in  comparison  with  modem  ones;  tad, 
the  use  of  the  compass  being  unknown, 
navigation  was  but  little  andernood. 
The  ancients  had  ships  of  borthen  of 


T  than  b;  oi 


(Lia. 
29;    Acta    : 


Tbej'  (Mnied  aercTal  an  ebon,  tud 
coala  Miehor  eiiber  by  Lhe  prow  or 
Aa  Mem.  Somelimea  tbe;  Iiad  two 
niddera,  one  snacbed  to  eneh  quarter. 
(Acu  mil.  29,  30,  40.)     Tbo  -  - 


called 


■hipg    ap, 
■hip«of  ti 


ha* 
'arahish.    (Isa 


1  [be  transporlati 


1  Hi  ( 


swtgiiig  front  500  to  1000  tons,  and 
'Ware  able  lo  ■ccomniodale,  in  adilitiun 
to  their  own  crevt  aoil  UHing,  from 
toro  handred  to  aix  hundred  p  nonn. 
(Al-U  xxvii.  11,  37  ;  Joi.  £,!>«,  3.)  Ii 
U  worthy  of  remdrk.  ibat  no  writer,  in 
tlM  whole  range  of  Greek  and  Itoman 
Cteratare  hai  supplied  ub  <riih  so  mncb 
iafonnaiion  coDcvrnmg  the  mercliaiit 
rtiip*  of  the  ancients  ai  Luke,  in  the 
Mil  ilJMi  of  Paul's  voyage  to  Bome. 

CACt.  JLHTii-XXviii.) 

Tbe  Toyaiits  of  the  ancients  were  rery 
ledioiiB,mo»ly  along  the  rousts.  With 
*t>ir*ind  the  ancient  ships  wnald  pro- 
bably sail  seven  knots  an  hour.  They 
freqaently  wailed  forfavourable  winds; 
MM  not  unfreqaenity  wintered  on  the 
w«y.  (Acu  xxvii.  13;  xx.iii.  11.) 
TheOreeki  and  the  Koaians  conaidereil 
the  i>e'  ioii  of  "nfc  nariir<ition  as  closing 
in  October,  and  re-commencinH  about 
the  uiiilJlis  ut  March  ;  ■■  their  mari- 
ners dreaded  a  voyage  in  the  winiiT, 
when  the  rains  prevailed,  and  the 
donda  obscured  the  sun  and  sturs,  on 
which  tbey  were  so  dependant  for  the 
direction  of  their  course.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  common  for  the  larger 
■hips,  on  their  more  extended  voyages, 
to  carry  with  them  ropes  tor  uii^er- 

Erding  or  Trapping  the  ship,  lo  support 
!T  when  it  was  apprehended  that  she 
might  not  be  able  to  resist  iho  violent 


of  the 
Ttlia  mode  of  ai 


,     {Acti 
inglben' 


ence  of  modern  navigatio 
"  galley"  was  a  low,  flat-bu 
narigsied   with  oara  and  i 


The  "war-|[alley  wiili  oars,  and  ^ 
gallant  ship,"  designate  the  Aisyriaii 
forces,  which,  in  the  contenipluied 
attack  on  Jerasalem,  were  rendered 
iininHQs(!eahle  and  onaervicealile,  as 
in  a  tempest,  by  the  blast  of  Jclio- 
v«li.  (1-a.  xxxvii.  Sa-S'.)  Tile 
Il.^brev,s  were  never  a  maritime  nu- 
lioa ;  and  their  foreign  tride  from 
ibe  ports  of  the  Eed  S>-a  appears 
10  have  been  carried  on  ihrou):h  ibe 
Phenicians.  (Qcii.  xlii.  18;  1  Kinm 
is.  28,  27;  x.  22;  xjsii.  48,  4a;  2 
Chron.  xs.  33—37,)  The  ancicnl 
Ehtyptiana  and  the  Assyrians  carried 
un  commerce  by  sea;  but  the  marliime 
trade,  till  tbe  rise  of  the  Ruman  pouer, 


idSidon.(Llicli 
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SlilPHl=abtiiidaiil.  A  deureudaat 
of  Simeon.    (I  Lhron.  iv.  37.) 

SiliPllMITE.— Seu  SiPiiHiiTH. 

yUIPHHAIi  =  iH-ighlnrst,  btanly. 
One  of  the  H  brew  miuwivea  resiUiug 
inEevi-i.    (K«.  i.  IC) 

SHlPHTAN=>rfiVoi  A  descend- 
ant  of  Kphruim.    (Mum.  xxxiv.  24.) 

SHIHHA.~!Jce  Skimwu. 

SiilSIIAK=«user«ejis,  leajiagT  A 
king  of  Kjiypr,  (.■onleniporary  *iib 
Kehubonm.  (t  Kings  xi.  40.)  He  is 
(irubably  the  Kanie  wilb  Sitiiviii:,  or 
StsonMi.  the  firit  king  in  ibi:  lueuly- 
SBCoiid  dynasty  of  Uaneihu.     Several. 


sm 
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Bcrpcima  ■MNmnientt  lunro 

«oTered  bearing  the  name  «l  this  kia^ 

the  bterogijplu  of  which  read 


C 


^ 


<lli— ^JKtSIliiJ 


A  m    m      mtat     A    $h      ■     1; 

Am  an  sacred  to  She«honk.  This  aott- 
arch  is  the  first  Piiaroah  who  is  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  Scripteres.  In 
the  tif:h  rear  of  the  reipi  of  Beho- 
boam.  B.C.  971,  he  invaded  J  adea  with 
an  overwhelming  force  of  chariott 
and  horsemen,  and  an  aax^liary  bodv 
comno^cd  of  Libyans,  Ethiopians  an^ 
the  Tro^loydte  tribes  who  dwelt  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  E  hiopia.  Notwithstanding  the 
preparations  of  R^hoboam,  Shishak 
speedily  red  need  a  1  the  fenced  cities  of 
Jud.ih  and  Benjamin  ;  Jcmsalem  ap- 
pears to  have  made  no  resistance,  and 
thus  escaped  the  sufferings  of  a  siege 
and  a  storm :  bat  the  treasures  both  of 
the  temple  and  the  royal  palace  were 
cHrried  nff,  and  the  country  was  ren- 
dered tributary.  (2  Chron.  xii.  1 — 12.) 
Amon^  the  sevcrjil  c^irtouches  repre- 
itentin;;  nations  tributary  to  Shishak, 
on  the  walls  of  the  palace-temple  at 
Kariink,  is  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ju'lah. — Si*e  Keiiobdam. 

S 1 1 ITK  A I  =  offina/.  A  superin- 
tendant  nl  k>nf;  David's  herds.  (1 
Chion.  xxvii.  29.) 

SIiriTAll  TUEE.  The  Hsbrcw 
name  of  the  ..4rar/'i  rcra,  a  larjre  tree, 
gn>wtng  on  the  arid  plains  of  upper 
Eirypt,  and  in  the  Arabian  desert. 
(Isa.  iv.  1,  19.)  The  true  acacias  be- 
long to  the  order />7wiiii;/osae,  sub-order 
Mtmogeac.  The  bark  of  the  acacia  is 
covered  with  lar^  prickly  thorns,  the 
wood  is  very  durable,  and  not  liable  to 
injury  from  water;  it  is  exceedingly 
burd  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  poliih, 
and  when  old  resembles  ebony.  It  is 
also  exrreniely  li^ht,  and  hence  it  was 
adiiiira'dy  adapted  for  a  moveable  and 
portable  structnrs  like  the  Mosaic 
tabernacle.  It  is  the  only  tree  in  the 
Arabian  desert  from  which  boards 
-could  have  been  made.  The  kernel 
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of  its  Mii  fe  «nA  hi  djeiulMliMr  t 
redcoloar.  Tins  tne  it  cellad  am  Ij 
the  Arabs,  mA  *'diictifli  voodT  k 
several  passeget.  (Ex.  zxr.  S»  10^  U^ 
S3;  XX3U  1;  zzzTi.Sl,8$;  zxzvii.It 
4,  la  I5»  t5»  SS.)  Thesvtforshittdb 
tree  is  noi  to  he  coofawwded  wtth  ths 

called  bj  the  Arabs  teO^ 
which  yields  the  gnat  Armhie  el 
meree.  The  abondaiiee  of  the  shittsh 
trees  gave  nasM  to  the  Valley  of 
Shittim,  in  Ifoab,  on  the  borders  of 
Palestine.  Staoky  wwf%  ^^  ^'Sd 
acacia — Mimomi  i^Tiibtsoa— voder  the 
name  of  saaf,  everf  where  reprBtemn 
the  aemtk  or  sMaa  of  the  homing  boA. 
(Nan.  zxT.  I ;  Joeh.  iiL  I ;  ICe  vL  5; 
Joel  iiL  18.)-^  ABBrSBXRoi,  and 
BrsH. 

SUnTnL^-See  ABn^Siiimii. 

SUITTIM  WOOD.— See  Sums 
TasB. 

SHIZA=&elotwl  The  father  of 
Adina.    (1  Chnm.  xi.43.) 

SHOA=rJid^  opmienL  Some  think 
that  this  is  the  name  of  a  people  or  of 
a  place:  (Ezek.  xxiiL  23;)  bat  the 
words  **Pekod,  and  Shoa,  and  Kos," 
are  rendered  by  others  **the  prefect, 
and  noble,  and  prince." 

SHOBAB=<uMSfafe,  rtUUioms.  L 
A  son  of  David.  (2  Sam.  ▼.  U;  1 
Chron.  iii.  5;  xiv.  4.)  2.  A  son  of 
Caleb.    (1  Chron.  iL  la.) 

SI10BACU=:/NwredL  A^enerslof 
Iladaresar,  king  of  Zobah ;  (2  Sam.  x. 
Ks  18;)also  ciUlcd  ''Sbophach."  (i 
Chron.  xix.  16,  18.) 

SHOBAI  =  taking  aqttire.  One 
whose  posteritv  retomed  from  exile. 
(Ezra  ii.  42 ;  Neb.  vii.  45.) 

SU0BAL=/2QirtJi^,  or  a  gkoot.  I.  A 
son  of  Seir.  (Gen.  xzxvi,  20,  23^  29; 
1  Chron.  i.  38,  40.)  2  A  descendant 
of  Judab.  (i  Chron.  iv.  1,  2.)  3.  A 
son  of  Caleb.    (1  Chron.  ii.  5a  52.) 

SHI  mEK=:/orsakimg,oTtkiclxL  One 
who  scaled  the  covenant.  (Neb.  x.  24.) 

SHOBI=if<iX:i'«^  cajftivt.  A  distin- 
gnished  Ammonite.    (2  Sam.  zviL  27.) 

8H0CII0.— See  FocoB. 

SHOCHOH.— See  Socoh. 

SHOCO.— 2iee  Socoh. 


SHO 


SHU 


OES. — See  Sandals. 
OH  AM  =onyx.     One  of  the  Le- 
1  Chron.  xxir.  27.) 
O  M  £  K .  —  See    Suamer,    and 

IITH. 

OPHACH.— See  Shobach. 
OP  HAN.— See  Atrotii. 
OSHANNIM  =  iilies.      Instro- 

of  music  resembling  lilies  ;  per- 
thc  cymbals.  (Ps.  xlv.,  Ixix., 
)  Soalso'*Shoshannim-Eduih" 
blj  sifrnifies  cymbals  or  trumpets 
q,  (Ps.  Ixxx.  title.) 
klNES.— See  Diana. 
UA= n'cAes.  1.  The  daaghter  of 
r.  (1  Chron.  vii.  32.)  2.  The 
initish  father-in-law  of  Jadah ; 
ron.  ii.  3  ;)hI8o  written  **Shuah.*' 
xxviii.  2,  12.) 

UAH=/>i7,  or  prostration.  1.  A 
Abraham  and  Keturah,  whogave 
to  the  **ShQkites/'  an  Arabian 

probably  inhabiting  Sakkaia, 
ird  of  Bashan.  Others  suppose 
tvkkij  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
erful  people  on  the  Euphrates 
referred  to.  (Gen.  xxv.  2 ;  Job 
:  viii.  1 ;  xxv.  1.) — 2.  See  Suda, 

lUSHAH. 

UAJj=a/bx^  or  jackal.  1.  Adis- 
in   the   tribe  of   Benjamin.    (1 

xiii.   17.) — 2.  A  descendant  of 
'.    (I  Chron.  vii.  36.) 
UBAEL. — See  Shebuel. 
[JHAM.=pit-digyerf    A  son  of 
his    descendants    were    called 
lamites."   (Num.  xxvi.  42,  43.) 
*Tm  **  H  ushim'*  is  also  used  to  de- 
e  the  sons  of  Dan.  (6en.xlvi.23.) 
QHITE— See  Shuah. 
ULAMITE=/>aci7ic.    The  name 
\  symbolic  maiden  celebrated  in 
ong  vi.  13.    Others  understand  a 

of  Shunem,  a  **  Shunamite.*' 
DMATHITKS.     A  patronymic 
enily    derived  from  Shumah= 
9    (1  Chron.  ii.  63.) 
JNAMMI IE.— See  Shunem. 
Gf N  EM = two  resting  places  f    A 
f  Issachar.    (Josh.  xix.  18 ;    1 
Kxviii.  4 ;  2  Kings  iv.  8.)    The 
itantp    were    called    '*  Shunam- 
f  (1  Kings  i.  3;  ii.  17;  2  Kings 
-12;  viii.  1—6;)  and  perhaps 
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"  Shnlamites."  (Sol.  Song  vi.  13.)  It 
is  now  a  small  dirty  village  called 
Solam  or  Sulem,  lying  on  the  declivity 
at  the  western  end  of  the  mountain  o£ 
Duhy,  over  against  Jezrcel,  but  higher. 
The  inhabitants  have  an  air  of  sturdy 
independence  about  them,  and  of  thrift 
and  success  about  their  houses  and 
fields. 

SHUNI  =  quite.  A  son  of  Gad ;: 
(Gen.  xlvi.  16 :)  his  descendants  are 
called  *•  Shuniies."    (Num.  xxvi.  15.) 

SHUPUAM=«e;;>en/f  A  son  of 
Benjamin;  and  father  of  the  **Shuph^ 
amites."  (Num.  xxvi.  39.)  This  name 
ought  to  be  written  ^'  Shepupham.'*' 
tn  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  it  is  written  '*  Mup- 
pim  "=:aiixieties. 

SnUPPlM=«er7>€n/s?  l.Adescend- 
ant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  vii.  12^ 
15.)  2.  One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron. 
xxvi.  16.) 

SHUR.— SeeExHAM. 

SHUSH  AN =a  lilyy  or  perhaps  pure,, 
pleasant  The  ancient  capital  of  Su- 
siana  or  Elymais,  and  at  one  period 
the  capital  of  all  Persia.  (Dan.  viii. 
2;  Est.  i.  2,  5;  Neh.  i.  1.)  It  was 
situated  between  two  rivers  —  the 
smaller  stream  called  the  Shapour; 
and  the'  larger  the  river  of  Dizful, 
called  the  **  Uiai,"  in  Dan.  viii.  2,  and 
bv  the  Greeks  the  Eulaeus,  which  entera 
the  KarutL,  thence  flowing  into  the 
Shat  el  Arab,  the  united  stream  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  mounds 
called  Shush,  traditionally  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Susa  or  Shnshan,-  are 
situated  about  fourteen  miles  S.W.  of 
Dizful.  The  extensive  ruins  were  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Loftus,  who  states  that 
the  little  stream,  called  the  Shapour, 
flows  close  to  the  base  of  the  principal 
mound.  In  one  mound  the  remains 
of  six  columns  were  found,  placed  in 
a  row  at  intervals  of  twenty-seven  feet,, 
which  had  evidently  formed  part  of  a 
magnificent  colonnade.  A  trilingnal 
cuneiform  inscription  was  fonnd,  re- 
coningthat  the  pslace  was  commenced 
by  Darius,  and  completed  by  Artax- 
erxes  Mnemon.  The  central  platform 
measured  in  length  8.000  feet  on  one 
side,  and  in  height  from  60  to  70  feet; 
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and  whensrer  the  ground  was  opened, 
bilked  ctiiy  Tcueli,  with  cylindrical 
urns,  and  fragments  of  glass  were 
turned  up.  In  another  excavation, 
Mr.  Loft  us  came  upon  a  small  pare- 
mcnt,  once  apparently  composed  of 
blue  and  jcUow  marble  blocks.  As 
th>}  fra;;mcnt8  were  of  all  shapes  and 
sizei),  it  is  probable  that  this  pavement 
hnd  been  constructed  from  the  debris 
of  some  more  ancient  palace.  The 
few  existing  remains  evidence  that 
these  mounds  were  once  occupied  by 
the  magnificent  buildings  of  a  beanti- 
ful  city. 

SIltsnAN-EDUTH=*y«&o/or 
truiitfuit  oftonff,  A  musical  instrument, 
a  kind  of  trumpet,  probably  so  culled 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  large  tihf. 
(Pg.  Ix.  title.) 

SUUTHELAH  =  no/w  of  breaking. 
1.  A  son  of  Ephraim  ;  his  descendants 
wore  called  **  Shut  halites.**  (Num. 
xxvi.  35,  36 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  20.)  2.  A 
descendant  of  Kphraim.  (i  Chron. 
Tii.  21.) 

SHUTTLE.— See  Wewing. 

Si \  z=i  conaregation.      One   of    the 
Ncthinim;  (Neh.  vii.  47;)  also  written 
*  Siaha."    (Ezra  ii.  44.) 

SIAHA.— See  Sia. 

SIBBECHAI  =  tkirkft  of  Jehovah, 
i.e.,  Jehorah's  crowd.  One  of  David's 
distinguished  captains ;  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
18;  1  Chron.  xx.  4;)  also  written 
"Sibbccaif  (1  Chron.  xi.2y;  xxvii. 
11;)  and  by  a  corruption  of  the  scribe?, 
••  Mebunai**=iMi7r//wy  oj'  Jehovah,  (2 
Bum.  xxiii.  27.) 

SIBHOLETH.— Sec  SninnoLEXH. 

SIBMAIi  =  rooineiSy  or  Jrttgrance. 
A  city  of  Judah,  near  Heshbon,  cele- 
brated for  its  vinerards;  (Josh.  xiii. 
10 ;  Isa.  xvi.  8,  D  ;  Jer.  xlviii.32  ;)  also 
written  '"Shebam,"  and  "Shibiuah." 
(Num.  xxxii.  3,  38.)— S.»e  Jaazeb. 

SI  BR  A I M = /»ro  fold  hitpe,  or  double' 
hill,  A  Syrian  city  between  Damns- 
cuit  and  Hamath.     (Ezek.  xlvii.  10.) 

SICCUTll  =  n  tenl  or  tabernacle. 
The  tent  or  tabernacle  which  the 
idolatrous  Hebrews  constructed  in  the 
desert  in  honour  of  an  idol.  (Am.  v. 
2%  margin.)— t>e^  RKuriiiot. 
()V)0 


8TCHE1L— See  fiH«wiiii. 

SICKLE.— See  Hastmt. 

SIDDHftsa  rfyiewisB.  TIn  i^ 
1^  of  Siddim  U  the  eimtlieni  pUa 
whereon  stood  the  elties  of  SodMind 
Gomorrah,  now  perdj  occB|<ed  Iw  Iks 
Dead  Sea.  (G«a.  xiv.S;  Tiii.  UL) 

SIDONsajsUsvy.    Amyawiit 
and  opolent  dtr  of  Pheaide,  ritoMi 
on  a  low  hill  which  jnta  oat  ieto  tke 
Mediterraneea,  and  \tm  then  tvcn^ 
miles  northward  of  ^l^yie.     It  wis, 
founded  by  Zidon,  the  eldest  sm  sf 
Canaan.    (Gen.  z.  15b  19;  slix.  IL\ 
In  the  division  of  the  Promised  Lsad 
by  Joshna,  ""Sidon"  or  ^'Zidon,"  m 
assigned  to  Asher ;  hat  the  Hehrses 
never  sabdoed  it.    (Josh.  ad.  8 ;  zii. 
28;Jndg.i.81;iiL8;aE.IS.)    InUttr 
aj^Si  the  yoanger  and  neighhoariaf 
city    Tyre,  outstripped  ^doa  ia  tks 
career  of  prosperity  and  power;  Ws 
both  were  eqaallj  renowned  for  thsir 
commerce,  their  nianafiaetnra%  andihs 
cnltivation  of  the  fine  arttp  as  wdl  si 
for  the  luxury  and  rices  nsnally  atten- 
dant upon  commercial  prosperity.  (1 
Kings  V.  6;xi.  1,  33:  xxiii,  2;  1  Chron. 
xxii.  4;  Ezra  iii.  7;  Ezek.  zxviL8; 
Joel  iv.  4 ;  Jer.xxv.  22 ;  xxvii. 8;  Zecfa. 
ix.  2 ;  Matt.  xi.  21,  22 ;  xv.  21 ;  M  irk 
iii.  8 ;  Luke  vi.  17.)    The  name  "*  Sid- 
onians**  is  often  applied  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the    northern  parts  of 
Canaan,  dwelling  aroand  the  skim 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  called  by  the 
G  reeks  Phenicians,  comprehending  also 
the  Tyrians,  a  name  used  in  the  same 
extent.    (Isa.  xxiii.  2,  4,  12;  BenuiiL 
0;Ezck.  xxxii.  30;   Josh.  xiii.  6;  1 
Kings  xvi.   13;   2  Kinn  xxiiL  13^) 
When  the  Assyrian  Shiumaneaer  en- 
tered Phenicia,  abonf  720  B.C.,  Sidoa 
and  all  the  rest  of  Phenicia,  except 
insular  Tyre,  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror.   After  continuing  long  nnder 
the  dominion  of  the  Asfjrians  and 
Persians,  Sidon  revolted,  and  was  de> 
stroyed  bv  Artaxerxes  Ochos  aboot 
350  B.C.    It  was  again  rebnilt,  and  not 
long  after  was  taken  by  Alexander  tke 
Great,  before  the  siege  of  Tyre.  (Jos. 
Ant.  xi.  8.  3.)    After  his  death  it  was 
subject  altematelj  to  the  kings  of 
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Sjria  and  Esypt,  and  then  to  the 
ftomans.  (Lake  iv.  26 ;  Acts  xxvii. 
I.)  Sidon  is  now  called  Satda,  and 
ttill  continnes  a  town  of  some  import- 
ince,  hdving  a  population  of  some 
9000  sotils.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
n^ookcd,  and  dirtj,  lii^e  those  of  most 
>riental  cities.  The  ancient  archltec- 
oral  remains  are  bat  few, — some  mar- 
>le  and  granite  colamns,  and  frag- 
nents  of  scalptured  cornices.  Dr. 
Porter  says,  the  tombs,  which  dot  the 
»lain  and  the  mountain  side  beyond, 
ire  interesting,  and  have  already 
rielded  a  ri«h  harvest  to  the  antiquary 
-^Phenician  sarcophagi,  Greek  coins, 
^neral  ornaments,  and  crystal  vases. 
rhev  would  still  pay  a  fuller  inspec- 
ionl  The  beauty  of  Saida  consists  in 
ita  gardens  and  orchards  of  fruit  trees, 
irhlcb  fill  the  plain  and  extend  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  The  ancient 
iiarboar,  formed  by  a  low  ridge  of 
rocks,  was  partly  filled  up  with  stones 
and  earth  by  Fakr-ed  Din;  so  that 
BOW  only  boats  can  enter  it,  while 
larger  vessels  lie  without  the  entrance, 
9n  the  north  of  the  ledge  of  rocks. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  the  tide  of 
EUiropean  commerce  has  turned  to 
Beirut ;  and  the  port  of  Saida  is  rarely 
risited  by  foreign  vessels.  On  Sep- 
tember 2Gih,  1840,  Saida  was  stormed 
by  the  squadron  of  the  five  United 
Powers,  and  amid  much  bloodshed  and 
min  was  wrested  from  the  govern- 
nent  of  Muharomed  Aly,  and  brought 
■^in  under  the  execrable  rule  of  the 
^Iran— See  Ttre. 

SIKGE.— See  War. 

SIGNET.— See  Seal. 

SIGN.  Signs  and  wonders,  as  they 
are  usually  connected,  sometimes  de- 
note those  proofs  or  demonstrations  of 
power  and  authority  which  were  f  ur- 
iiisbed  by  miracles,  and  by  other  to- 
kens of  the  Divine  presence;  (John  iv. 
18;  Matt.xii.38;  Actsii.22;)  sometimes 
fchoae  unnsal  appearances  which  beto- 
ken the  approach  of  great  events;  (Luke 
sxi.  1 1, 25 ;)  and  at  other  tiroes  tokens 
or  pledges  as  evidences  of  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  ^Isa.  vii.  11 ;  Luke  ii.  12  ; 
I  Cor.  i.  22.y~See  Mibaclb. 


SlUO'S =8weeping  away.  A  king 
of  the  Amorites  at  Heshbon,  who  was 
slain,  and  his  kingdom  taken  by  the 
Hebrews.  (Num.  xxi.  21—31;  Dcut. 
ii.  2G ;  Pa.  cxxxv.  11,  12 ;  cxxxvi.  19; 
Jer.  xlviii.  45  ) 

^l[\OK=black,  turhid.  The  Hebrew 
name  for  the  river  Nile,  so  called  from 
'Ms  muddy  tLi\d  turbid  wAters.  (Josh,  xiii 
3;  Isa.  xxiii.  3;  Jer.  ii.  18.)  In  1 
Chron.  xiii.  5,  it  is  properly  written 
'^Shihor.*'  Some  have  sup?)osed  it  to  be 
(he  same  as  the  ancient  "Gihon."  (Gen. 
ii.  13.)  The  Hebrew  word  nefiar=& 
river,  was  sometimes  used  to  designate 
the  Nile.  (Gen.  xv.  18;  Isa.  xviii.  1 ; 
Zeph.  iii.  10.)  The  ancient  Egyptian 
name,  often  used  by  the  Hebrews,  was 
jTcor,  the  Coptic  yara  =  ** the  river** 
(Gen.  xli.  1,  3 ;  Ex,  i.  22 ;  ii.  3 ;  vii.  15, 
18.^  On  the  monuments  it  is  called 
**Hapi-Moou"=Me  numerous  Waters; 
which  may  imply  the  stream  inundating 
the  country.  And  the  Greek  name 
NeUoSj  the  Latin  Nilus,  whence  the 
Nile,  may  be  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
nnhhal=i^*'a  stream^  torrent.**  The  Nile 
iscalled  in  Egypt c/-jBaAr="theriver;" 
also  BaJir  en  Neel^"''  the  river  Nile;** 
and  iVe€/Ji/asr="the  Nile  of  Egypt." 

Though  the  recent  enterprising  re- 
searches of  Captains  Speke  and  Grunt, 
and  those  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  have 
contributed  much  towards  soiviug  the 
geographical  mystery  of  ages;  yet  it 
would  seem  that  the  head  waters  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  great  L'ike  districts 
of  South  Africa,  have  yet  to  be  more 
fully  explored.  Tlie  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza,  discovered  by  Speke,  \\hich 
extends  from  the  third  degree  of 
south  latitude  to  north  of  the  equator, 
11  nd  is  more  than  250  miles  in  length. 
Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  reser- 
voirs of  the  mighty  river.  But  though 
the  Nile  rushes  out  at  its  northern  end 
twenty  miles  north  of  the  e'luator,  yet 
the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Lake, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  Speke 
thought,  the  head  of  the  venerable 
river.  The  Victoria  Nyanza  is  one  of 
a  series  of  Lakes  ;  and,  as  the  smaller 
Lakes  are  more  or  less  connected  with 
each  other,  and   their   contributions 
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earned  by  tire  rirer  Kitangale  into 
the  Victoria,  it  would  leem  that  the 
true  lources  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
are  to  b(*.  noiight  in  the  recions  south 
and  wcitt  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

The  river  in  its  course  from  the 
Victoria  Luke.  Arriving;  at  the  Karnma 
FalU,  in  nbout  North  lat.,  2®  20',  tum^i 
suddenly  to  the  west,  and  after  a 
course  of  ubout  eichtj  miles  enters 
the  L'lkc  Liita,  or  M'wootan  N'si^^e  t.e., 
the  Albert  Nyunzu,  and  almost  imme- 
diately mnkcs  its  exit  at  the  nonh. 
The  ^rent  Lake  An>crt  Nyanza,  disco- 
Tcred  by  iSir  S.  Baker,  extending  more 
thnn  2Gb  miles  from  north  to  south,  is 
a  vast  rock-basin,  eiiibo&omcd  in  the 
mountain  range  oi  equatorial  Africa, 
in  a  re:iion  where  the  rainfall  continues 
through  ten  months  of  the  year.  But 
even  this  Lake  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered the  birthplace  of  the  great  river, 
as  Btiker  suppose*,  any  more  than  the 
Victoria  Nyan&a,  ns  we  know  not  what 
rivers  from  other  sources  may  enter  it. 
Both  the  Lakes  are  undoubtedly  great 
reservoirs  of  the  Nile,  while  the  mighty 
river  may  have  a  thousand  sources. 

Dr.  Livingsrone,  in  his  researches  in 
South  Africa,  has  contributed  some- 
thing towards  solving  the  problem  of 
the  true  sources  of  this  venerable  river. 
He  thinks  that  the  head  waters  of  the 
Nile  and  of  the  Zambesi  are  between 
the  latitudes,  vny  G  deg.  and  12  deg.  8., 
in  a  sort  of  clevat(.-<i  partition  in  the 
greatlongitndinal  valley;  whence  these 
riverji  diverge,  the  former  in  a  north- 
em  direction,  and  the  latter  south  and 
then  eastward.  When  this  enterprising 
traveller  was  in  the  parts  of  Londa,  he 
was  on  the  watershed,  or  highest  point 
of  the  two  great  river  systems — 4,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — whence 
the  waters  from  the  Lake  Dilolo  are 
distributed  northward   by  the  Kasai, 
thence  to  the  Congo,  westward  to  the 
Atlantic ;  and  a  portion  southward  by 
the  Leeba,   thence  eastward  by  the 
Zambesi  to  the  Indian  Ocean.    There 
were  no  lofty  snow-clad  mountains, 
but  extensive  plains  over  which  one 
might  travel  a  month.    From  this  ele- 
vated trongh-form  of  the  centre   of  I 
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Africa,  M»e  150  milef  to  th«  aoidK 
east  of  Shintc,  a  large  Lake  was  poiitoi 
oat,  named  TanKanjIka,  betweea  laft- 
itndet  6  deg.  and  9' deg.  &,  wbkk  m- 
connected  with  another  naMd  Kali- 
gwc.  ProbabljT  this  elcTated  fegiw 
south  of  the  Lake— -between  8,000  wuk 
6,000  feet  above  the  8e»— if  the  wate^ 
shed  between  the  Zambeai  and  tbe  Nik 
The  Lake  Tanganyika  it  a  magnUlceit 
sheet  of  water,  of  great  depth,  ranniag 
forth  north  and  south,  abontSOOmilesia 
tength,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  miksia* 
breadth  at  its  centre,  bat  tapering  to- 
wards each  end.  Native  testiaioay 
affirms  that  there  are  three  rivers  con- 
nected with  the  Lake,  one  on  the  eas- 
tern shore,  and  one  at  each  extremity 
Moreover,  it  maj  yet  be  f onnd  that  the 
large  river  Kitangule,  which  flows  into 
the  Victoria  Lake  on  its  western  side^ 
may  have  some  connecUon  with  the 
Lake  Tanganyika.  More  than  seventeen 
hundred  years  agOyPtolemy  represented 
the  Nile  as  rising  from  two  Lakes  rit- 
uated  relatively  cast  and  west,  the  two 
streams  approximating  in  their  north- 
ward course,  but  not  uniting  until  fire 
degrees  of  latitute  have  been  passed 
The  Lakes  Victoria  and  Tanganyika 
occupy  similar  positions  with  respect 
to  each  other  as  the  twd  Lakes  occupy  ' 
on  Ptolemy's  map.  The  issue  of  the 
river  from  the  north  end  of  the  Victoria 
Lake  is  now  ascertained.  And  the 
Arab  Sief  ben  Saycd,  in  conclnding  his 
description  of  the  Lake  Tanganyika, 
says,  *'It  is  well  known  by  all  the 
people  there  that  the  river  wbieh  runs 
through  Egypt  takes  its  source  and 
origin  from  the  Lake.**  Moreover,  if 
there  is  an  outlet  from  this  Lake  to  the 
north,  perhaps  through  a  chain  of 
Lakes  m  this  direction,  the  stream 
must  find  its  way  into  the  Lake  Lata 
N*zigc  or  Albert  Nyansa,  which  curi- 
ously enough  receives  the  Nile  flowing 
from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  about  ^19 
degrees  north  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
thus  again  agreeing  with  the  map  of 
the  old  Egyptian  geographer.  If  thb 
theory  should  prove  to  be  correct,  then 
the  Lake  Tanganyika,  or  rather  the 
rivers  which  supply  it  at  its  southern' 
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ixtremitj,  would  conttitnte  the  head 
tream  of  the  Nile.  This  riew  wonld 
arry  the  uttermost  loarces  of  the  Nile 
ntothe  central  meridian  lone  of  waters 
—the  extensive  region  of  Lakes  ond 
sarshes  of  South  Africa,  as  indicated 
ijr  Dr.  Livingstone.  The  characteris- 
t€S  of  the  rainy  season,  in  Febmarr, 
Carch,  and  April,  in  this  wonderf  nlly 
mmid  region,  may  account  in  some 
seasnre  for  the  periodical  floods  of  the 
«amben,  and  perhaps  the  Nile.  The 
ilains,  which  in  October  and  November 
lad  inbibed  rain  like  sponges  now  be* 
ome  supersaturated,  and  pour  forth 
heir  floods  of  clear  water  which  innn- 
late  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi.  Some 
rhatof  the  same  phenomenon  probably 
aoses  the  periodical  inundations  of  the 
file;  as  from  this  humid  region  the 
raters  flow  into  the  great  Lakes  Tan- 
ganyika, Victoria,  and  the  Albert. 

From  the  Albert  Lake  the  Nile  pur- 
ses its  course  in  a  northerly  direction, 
hrough  a  region  in  many  places  fertile 
a  the  highest  degree ;  and  is  navigable 
o  lat.  3^  32 '  north  ;  and,  until  joined 
y  the  Blue  Nile,  it  is  called  the  Bahr- 
V-Abiad  or  White  Nile.  In  its  course 
t  is  joined  by  the  Asua  river.  The 
lext  affluent  of  the  Nile  is  the  Bahr  - 
1-Ohaaal,  flowing  from  the  west.  The 
>arent  stream  is  then  joined  by  the 
leraffu  river,  flowing  copiously  from 
he  south-east.  The  next  are  the 
oothern  and  northern  Sobat  rivers, 
ilao  navigable,  flowing  into  the  Nile 
rem  the  south  -cast,  it  is  then  joined 
ij  the  Bahr-el- Azrek  or  the  Blue  river, 
he  Nile  of  Bruce,  which  rises  in  Abys- 
inia,  flowing  from  the  south-east,  and 
oining  the  Nile  at  Khartum,  in  lat.  15 
tesr.  38  min.  north.  The  last  and  chief 
liHnent  of  the  Nile  is  the  Atbahra  or 
Slack  River,  which  like  the  Blue  Nile 
lows  from  the  Abyssinian  mountains 
oath-east  of  its  junction  with  the  Nile 
it  Ilah.  Thence  to  its  mouths  in  the 
Mediterranean,  past  the  temples  and 
ivramids  of  the  Egyptian  Pharoahs,  a 
iiatance  of  1,200  miles,  the  Nile  rolls 
>n  its  course  in  solitary  grandeur — 
in  unexampled  instance  in  the  hydro* 
rraphic  history  of  the  globe — receiving 
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no  supplies,  except  from  an  occasional 
thunder  shower  —  while,  having  its 
waters  largely  drawn  off  for  irriga- 
tion, and  flowing  through  a  burning 
desert,  the  river  consequently  dimi- 
nishes on  its  passage  northward.  The 
cataracts,  except  that  at  Aswan,  are 
merely  a  succession  of  rapids.  At  its 
entrance  into 'the  valley  of  Egypt  at 
Aswan,  the  Nile  is  about  8,900  feet 
wide ;  at  Oudi  above  Cairo  the  width 
is  2,900  feet;  at  Rosetta,  it  is  1,800 
feet ;  and  at  Diametta  only  800  feet. 

The  Lake  sources  of  Central  Africa 
keep  up  the  life  of  Egypt,  by  supplying 
the  Nile,  throughout  all  seasons  with 
8ufficientvolume,to  support  the  exhaus- 
tion of  evaporation  and  absorption.  The 
tropical  rains  seem  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  sun,  though  the  two  great 
rivers — the  Zambesi  and  the  Nile — 
rise  in  the  same  region,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  period  of  their  flood ; 
possibly  from  their  being  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  equator.  The  annual  over- 
flow, on  which  the  fertility  of  Egypt 
depends,  is  derived  mainly  from  the 
Abyssinian  rains  which  are  gathered 
in  the  beds  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  the 
Atbahra,  and  roll  down  them  in  im- 
mense volumes  to  the  Nile.  Ilence, 
in  June,  towards  the  summer  solstice, 
the  Nile  begins  to  rise,  from  the  perio- 
dical rains  which  fell  on  the  south  of 
latitude  18  dcg.  which  marks  the 
northern  limit  of  the  tropical  rains. 
The  flood  attains  its  greatest  height 
in  August  and  September,  about  the 
autumnal  equinox.  At  Thebes  the 
Nile  rises  abuut  thirty-six  feet ;  at 
Cairo  about  twenty-three  ;  in  the 
north  part  of  the  Delta,  owing  to  the 
large  surface  over  which  the  inunda- 
tion spreads,  it  rises  only  to  the  height 
of  about  three  feet  and  a  half.  As 
Egypt  owes  its  fertility  and  beauty  to 
the  Nile,  the  amount  of  the  rise  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  solicitude  to  tho 
people ;  for  should  it  pass  the  custo- 
mary bounds  n  few  feet,  cattle  are 
drowned,  mud-built  houses  are  swept 
away,  many  lives  are  lost,  and  im- 
mense injury  ensues.  A  falling  short  of 
the  ordinary  heigiit,  oil  the  other  hand, 
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causes  dearth  and  famine  according  to 
iU  extent.  The  Nile  generally  remains 
not  longer  than  three  or  foar  days  at 
its  maximum,  and  the  same  length  of 
time  At  its  mininum  :  it  may  therefore 
be  said  to  be  throe  months  on  the  in- 
crc.'.sc,  nnd  nine  months  gradually 
fulling.  By  the  close  of  November 
mo>t  of  the  fields  huve  been  left  dry  ; 
and  in  April  the  river  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  The  Xilc  becomes  turbid  a  little 
bi-forc  its  rise  is  apparent,  and  soon 
nftcr  it  assumes  a  green  hue ;  it  then 
changes  to  a  muddy  red,  probably  from 
t:>e  earthy  particles  mingled  witii  the 
iluo'l.  Siill  the  Nile  water  is  the  only 
drinkable  water  in  Kgypt ;  it  is  said 
to  bii  extremely  delicious. 

The  Egyptians,  even  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  paid  divine  honours  to 
the  Nile.  (Kx.  vii.  15  ;  viii.  20.)  The 
lirst  ])l.isue  with  which  Jehovah  afflict- 
c<l  the  E>ryptians  consisted  in  changing 
the  waters  of  K;i.vpt  into  blood,  i.e., 
into  ihn  Ciilour  of  blood.  (Kx.  vii.  17  — 
*2Ty  :  r*.  Ixx\iii.  41;  cv.  I'D;  compare 
\L  Ivi'i^^s  iii.  22;  Joel  ii.  o\.)  Somc- 
tinios,  in  the  years  of  urcat  heat,  tho 
loathsome  tiiickticss  of  the  water  be- 
comes a  ^roat  calamity  ;  so  that  tliere 
i»  s^ill  soinothing  uualof^ous  to  this 
pla.iino  in  the  natural  pheuo:nena  of 
K;:v|>t. 

SIIiOK-Ur.N'ATir.-SjcLinxATn. 

SILAS.—  S^e  SiLVANi'S. 

SILK.  A  faliric  ni.iuufacturol  from 
the  cocOi>ns  spun  by  the  silkworm. 
The  Hebrew  word  mtshiy  rendered 
**silk,"  (Ezck.  xx'.  G;>.)  according  to 
the  Hebrew  interjireters.  si^nilies  silk^ 
it  ijnnnnit  of  silk.  The  Hebrew  word 
sfic.-iliy  rendered  "silk,''  ((rcn.  xli.  42, 
marjjin ;  I'rov.  xxxi.  2J.)  j)roperly 
denotes  J</*'' ro//«y//.  The  Greek  word 
ec.riLos  is  riphtly  rendered  "silk,"  i.e., 
si/.Wn  sttij/s.  (Kov.  xviii.  12.)  Silk 
■was  for  a  long  time  obtained  from 
China,  and  as  Professor  Neumann 
conjectures,  was  j»robably  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  name  "seres,"  a«» 
the  Siime  root  sir  is  nsed  to  signify- 
that  article  in  the  countries  around  the 
original  localities  of  the  silk-worm ; 
and  even  China  itself  appears  to  have 


obtained  among  the  Romani  the  nine 
Seres.  Silk  conatitated  en  impoitaBt 
item  in  the  eommeree  that  wet  carried 
on  bj  the  great  cnnTnn  timffic  thnwgk 
western  Asia. 

SlhLA=:twig^  boMlxij  or  a  kigkwag, 
A  place  near  Jerusalem.  (2  Kiap 
xu.  2a) 

SILOAH.-^ee  Siix>am. 

SILO  AM =a  sending  of  water,  l,e, 
a  conduit.  An  cqueduct  at  the  foot  of 
Zion,  on  the  south-eastern  pan  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Hebrew  name  '*  Shi- 
loah;**  (Isa.  viiL  G;)  also  ''Siloah;" 
(Neh.  iii.  15  ;)  and  the  later  or  Greek 
form  **  Siloam,**  is  interpreted  "  sent." 
(John  ix.  7,  II ;  Luke  xiii.  i.)  This 
fountain,  at  th«5  mouth  of  the  Tyro- 
proon  valley,  now  called  bj  the  AralM 
Sdtcun,  is  described  as  a  small  deep  re- 
servoir in  the  form  of  a  parallclograra, 
into  which  the  water  flows  from  uader 
the  rocks,  out  of  a  smaller  basin  hewn 
in  the  solid  rock  a  few  feet  farther  up. 
The  smaller  basin  forms  the  termina- 
tion of  the  long  and  narrow  subter- 
ranean passage,  by  which  the  water 
comes  from  the  Fountain  of  the  Vir- 
gin, or  of  Mary.  Dr.  liobinsonthir.ks 
tiie  Fountain  of  Mary  may  be  the 
same  as  the  "King's  l*ool,"'(Xeh.  ii. 
14.)  and  the  "Pool  of  Solomon;** 
(Jos.  Wars,  V.  4.  2;)  or  even  Bethesda. 
Tills  fountain  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jchosluipliat,  and 
I , no  feet  from  S'iloam.  Dr.  Kobinson, 
witii  his  companion,  YieA  the  courage 
to  explore  the  subterranean  p.issaiie 
between  the  upper  and  lower  foun- 
tains—  that  of  Mary  and  of  Siloam. 
The  passage  is  wholly  cut  through  the 
solid  rock,  everywhere  about  two  feet 
wide,  having  many  turns  and  sig-iags; 
and  most  of  the  way  they  had  to  ad- 
vance on  their  hands  and  knees ;  the 
water  was  low,  for  the  most  part  not 
moro  than  three  or  four  inches  in 
depth,  flowing  through  gently  and 
with  little  current.  They  came  oat 
ag«kin  at  the  fountain  of  Siloam.  The 
whole  length  of  the  passage  was  found 
to  be  I7o0  feet;  or  G50  feet  longer 
than  the  direct  distance  measured 
npon  the  surface;  the  difference  being 
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the  result  of  the  sinuosities  of  the  pas- 
sage. The  water  at  the  basin  of  the 
npper  foantain  rapidly  bubbles  up 
from  under  the  lower  step,  at  irregu- 
lar intervals ;  sometimes  two  or  three 
times  a  daj,  and  sometimes  in  summer 
once  in  two  or  three  days.  It  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  the  waters 
of  Siloam  issue  from  the  well  or  foun- 
tain which  is  nndcr  or  near  to  the 
Ilaram  of  the  Grand  Mosk  ;  and  that 
both  may  not  improbably  be  depend- 
unt  upon  the  concealed  sources  intro- 
duced into  the  city  by  Hezckiab.  In 
18C7,  Lieut.  Warren,  of  the  Pulestinc 
Kxploration  Party,  in  his  researches 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Tyropscon,  at 
the  depth  of  more  than  sixty  feet  be- 
neath the  present  surface,  found  a 
stream  which  appears  to  be  still  for- 
cing its  way  aloi^  its  ancient  channel. 
This  seems  to  point  to  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  the  brook,  which,  in  the 
<ia\s  of  the  monarchy,  "overflowed 
through  the  midst  of  the  land,"  and 
which  Ilczekiah  stopped  or  concealed 
when  Jerusalem  was  threatened  by 
Sennacherib.  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  4.) 
This  stream,  like  the  Tountaiu  of  tlie 
Virgin,  may  be  connected  with  the 
Temple  wells ;  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  taste  of  the  water 
is  the  same  os  the  waters  of  Siloam 
and  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  sweet- 
ish and  very  slightly  brackish,  but  not 
at  all  disagreeable.  The  waters  of 
Siloam  seem  to  flow  off  into  the  gar- 
dens. The  tower  "  not  of  but  in  Si- 
loam,*' was  probably  a  tower  in  the 
village  of  Siloam — now  Selwan  on  the 
east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidrou. 
(Luke  xiii.  4.) 

81LVAKUS=a  tcood  or  forest,  A 
distinguished  Christian  teacher,  the 
companion  of  Paul  iu  his  journeys  in 
Asia  Minor  and  .Greece ;  (2  Cor.  i. 
19  ;  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thcss.  i.  1 ;  1  Pet. 
T.  12;)  also  written  "Silas."  (Acts 
xr.  22—40;  x?i.  19—29 ;  xvii.  4—16; 
2^viii.  5.) 

SILVER.    This  well-known  metal, 
which,  in  respect  of  value,  is  nearest  to 
that  of  gold,  was  obtained  by  the  He-  , 
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brews  from  Tarshish;  (Jer.  x.  9;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  12 ;)  and  probablv  from  the 
frontiers  of  Assyria.  rJob  xxviii.  1.) 
It  was  purged  from  the  dross  and  puri- 
fied ;  (Ps.  xii.  6 ;  Prov.  xvii.  8  ;  xxvii, 
21 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  22 ;  Zech.  xiii.  9  ;  Mai. 
iii.  3;)  hence  called  "purified"  or  **  re- 
fined silver."  (1  Chron.  xxix.  4  ;  Ps. 
xii.  C;  Prov.  x.  20.)  Silver  was  manu- 
factured" into  all  kinds  of  utensils ; 
(Gen.  xiii.  2 ;  xliv.  2,  8 ;  xii.  35  ;) 
articles  of  ornament;  (Ex.  12,  45;) 
and  vessels  for  the  sanctuary.  (Num. 
vii.  13;  X.  2;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  14.) 
This  metal  was  abundant  in  the  days 
of  Solomon.  ( 1  Kings  x.  2 1 ;  2  Chron. 
ix.  20.)  Bars  or  pieces  of  silver  weighed 
out  but  not  coined,  were  long  used  for 
money,  as  the  principal  medium  of  ex- 
change. (Gen.  xxiii.  13,  15 ;  xxxvii. 
28;  xliii.  15,  21;  Ex.  xvii.  G;  Dent, 
xxii.  19;  Hos.  iii.  2.)  The  Greek  word 
argurion^  i.  e.,  "silver,"  is  used  for 
"a  piece  of  silver,"  a  silver  coin. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  15 ;  xxvii.  6 — 9  ;  Acts 
xix.  19.)  So  also  the  term  "silvering" 
occnrs  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
kcseph^  elsewhere  rendered  "silver"  or 
"money."  (Isa.  vii.  23.)  Perhajis 
shekels  may  be  implied. 

SIMEON  =  a  hearl-eii'mg^  1  The 
second  son  of  Jacob,  born  of  Leah. 
(Gen.  xxix.  33.)  lie  participated  in 
the  revenge  of  Levi  against  the  She- 
chemites  for  the  outrage  upon  Dinah. 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  25,  30 ;  xlix.  5 — 7.) 
Before  entering  Canaan,  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  had  become  the  lowest  of  the 
tribes  in  point  of  number.  (Num.  i. 
23;  xxvi.  14.)  To  the  Simconites 
were  assigned  the  territory  in  tho 
south-we£t,  with  a  number  of  towns, 
wliich  had  been  allotted  to  Judah. 
(Josh.  xix.  1 — 9.)  An  emigration 
from  this  tribe  took  place,  at  an  early 
period,  towards  Gedor,  and  afterwards 
to  Mount  Seir.  (1  Chron.  iv.  24 — 43; 
Ezek.  xlviii.  24  ;  Kev.  vii.  7.)  2.  One 
of  the  ancestors  of  Mary.  (Luke  iii. 
30.)  8.  An  aged  Jew  residing  at 
Jerusalem,  who  had  been  favoured 
with  a  Divine  intimation  that  he 
should  live  to  see  tho  Lord's  Christ. 
And  being  led  by  the  Spirit,  at  the 
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time  when  Jetai  was  preeented  hj 
Ilia  mother  at  the  temple,  he  reeog- 
iiited  the  infant  as  the  expected  Mes* 
aiah,  and  took  Him  in  hit  arms  and 
blessed  Him,  glorifying  God.  ^Luke 
ii.  25—35.  4.  A  Christian  teacher  at 
Antioch,  snmamed  Nifcer  sBAidb,  eri- 
dentlj  from  his  dark  complexion. 
(Acts  xiii.  1.)    5, — See  Simom. 

SlMOV=a  hearkening.  1.  One  of  the 
twelre  Apostles,  anmamed  the  "Cana- 
anite,"  i>.,  the  *' Kananitc,"  signifying 
'^Zclotes,"  probably  from  his  having 
been  one  of  the  sect  called  Zealots. 
(Matt.  X.  4;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15; 
Acts  L  18.)  He  is  probably  to  be 
indentified  with  Simon,  the  son  of  Al- 
phiens  and  Mary,  brother  of  James 
the  Less  and  Jude,  and  a  kinsman  of 
Jesns.  (Matt.  xiii.  G5;  Mark  vi.  8.) 
2.  The  father  of  Jmlas  Iseariot. 
(John  vL  71 ;  xii.  4 ;  xiii.  8,  26.)  8. 
A  Pharisee,  who  invited  Jesns  to  his 
hoose.  (Luke  vii.  40—44.)  4.  The 
**  Leper/'  probablr  so  called  from  his 
having  been  afllicted  with  leprosy, 
who,  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  en- 
tertained  Jesus  at  his  house  in  Beth- 
any. (Matt.  xxvi.  G ;  Mark  xiv.  3 : 
John  xii.  1—3.)  5.  The  "Cyrenian," 
who  was  compelled  to  aid  in  bearing 
the  cros^f  Jcsug.  (Matt,  xxvii.  33  ; 
Mark  xv.  21 ;  Luke  xxiii.  2G.)  His  two 
sons  were  disciples  of  Jesus.  (Mark 
XV.  21.)  The  family  of  Simon  seems 
to  have  resided  afterwards  at  Komc. 
(Rom.  xvi.  13.)  G.  The  ♦*  Tanner,"  in 
whose  house  Peter  lodged  for  sonic 
time  in  Joppa.  (Acts  ix.  43;  x.  G, 
17,  32.)  7.  The  *'  M.igian,"  a  famous 
sorcerer  in  Samaria,  who  professed  to 
bo  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and  (vus  baptised  a«  such  by  Philip; 
bnt  was  severely  rebuked  l>y  Peter  us 
a  hypocrite,  becaii.^e,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercenary  motives,  bo  de- 
aired  apostolic  gifts.  (Acts  viii.  9 — 24.) 
He  may  hnvc  been  the  same  with  the 
Simon  ]^ln;;n4,  who  was  a  dependent 
of  Felix;  (Jo3.  Ant  xx.  7.  2:)  and 
probably  the  leader  of  a  large  division 
of  the  Gnostics.     8. — See  Petkr. 

»lMm=z watchful.     A  chief  of  the 
Xevites.    (1  Chr'un.  xxvi.  10.) 
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SIN.  The  timii^KicaaUm  of  Ibe  law 
of  Chid,  oithcr  bj  estaml  Mdooi^  or 
br  the  Tolnntsfj  dcdres  of  tko  mbi 
(Rom.  III.  20 ;  ir.  15 ;  tIL  7 ;  JoflMsir. 
17.)  Whether  tho  Uw  bo  mealed 
in  the  hol;r  Oracle^  or  bo  pLmted  it 
the  conautntion  of  our  aatan,  fha 
Tiolatioa  conatitntet  the  traaacreNQr 
a  sinner.  (Rom.  L  19 — 82;  ii.  11— 
15.)  TheexiatenceofainorBoraleriT 
in  onrMlTCii  and  in  the  woild  anmnd 
ns,  is  a  matter  of  cxperieBco:  and, 
whatever  may  have  boon  ita  pnmaiy 
source,  we  know  that  Qod  b  not  the 
author  of  it.  It  ii  not  improbabls 
that,  with  na,  moral  evil  aioio  wholly 
from  the  abase  of  that  libortj  which 
God  gave  to  the  6rBt  hnman  pmr  for 
other  pnrpoica,  while  placed  in  a  sute 
of  trial  or  probation.  The  Hrrt  trans- 
gression and  ita  conae^nonoea  is  called 
DT  diviner"  original  am.**  It  it  asi« 
ally  defined  as  that  **  whereby  man  ii 
very  far  gone  from  original  ri^teonf- 
ness,  andis  of  his  own  nature  mclined 
to  evil.*'  This  view  properly  recog- 
nises a  duality  in  the  nature  of  origins! 
sin :  the  Divine  aapcct  of  the  sin,  in 
the  offence  to  God,  the  Sovereign  Ruler; 
and  the  human  aspect,  in  its  effteU 
upon  man,  the  rebellious  subject. 

In  the  Divine  aspect  of  original  sin, 
the  Scriptures  plainly  teach,  that  in 
the  first  transgression  man  violated  the 
Divine  law,  and  by  "the  ofrcnce,"  not 
only  forfeited  pristine  honour,  bat 
brought  himself  under  the  displeasure 
of  his  gracious  Sovereign.  He  expe- 
rienced "  the  knowledge  of  good  ard 
evir* — the  immutability  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions. The  majesty  of  law  beio|r 
thus  insulted,  and  the  moral  order  of 
the  universe  disturbed,  it  no  lonjrcr 
comported  with  the  dignity  of  the  Ss* 
preroe  to  hold  immediate  communion 
with  the  apostate.  Morcover,the  dignity 
of  Justice  must  be  Tindicated,  and 
the  honour  of  tho  Divine  government 
sustained ;  hence  tho  necessity  for  tho 
infliction  ot  the  threatened  punisbroeot 
as  tho  reward  of  transt^ression.  The 
condemnation  thus  awarded  wss  tho 
death  of  tho  body,  and  the  liabiHty  to 
the  loss  of  the  souVa  happiness  for  eVd^ 
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Nor  WHS  this  condemnation,  arising 

"f rom  **  the  offence  of  one,"  confined  to 
the  first  human  pair.    The  first  trans- 

-gressor,  as  the  federal  head  or  repre- 
aentative  of  the  race,  inToWed  in  the 
consequences  of  *'the  offence"  the 
whole  human  family ;  hence  the  state- 

inent,  "  through  one  offence  the  sen- 

^tence  came  unto  all  men  to  condemna- 
tion." And  in  this  state  of  condemna- 
tion all  would  have  ineritahlj  remained 
bad  it  not  heen  that  "through  one 
righteousness  the  free  gift  came  unto 

-^Tmen  to  justification  of  life." — See 
Impute. 

The  human  aspect  of  original  sin 

^exhihits  the  effects  of  the  first  trans- 
l^ression  upon  the  human  mind,  in 
the  immediate  forfeiture  of  the  Holj 
Spirit — the  moral  image  of  the  Most 
High,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  pris- 
tine holiness  and  righteousness.  Shorn 
of  bis  more  than  human  strength,  the 

-first  of  men  no  longer  possessed  supreme 
lore  to  his  Maker.  He  had  fallen 
under  **  the  power  of  satan,"  and  was 
«o  far  demoralized,  that,  to  his  ap- 
petites and  passions — originally  good 

-And  subservient  to  order — he  at  once 
became  a  slave.  He  walked  no  longer 
after  the  Spirit,  but  after  the  flesh. 
Thus  deprived  of  the  controlling  prin- 
ciple-the  Divine  indwclling-he  became 
depraved,  and  the  tendency  of  his  mind 
henceforward  was  to  evil.  This  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  all  the  corruption, 

•concupiscence,  or  depravity  to  which 
our  nature  is  subjected.  Indeed,  it 
required  no  judicial  infusion  of  positive 
evil  to  become  a  part  of  man*s  nature, 
to  render  him  depraved  ;  inasmuch  as 
the  corrnption  of  that  nature  neces- 
sarily followed  upon  the  privation  of 
that  spiritual  life  which  was  the  root  of 
original  righteousness.  And,  in  con- 
nection with  the  loss  of  all  that  was 
holy,  just,  and  true,  he  was  exiled  from 
the  tree  of  life,  and  subjected  to  all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  until,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  penalty  awarded, 
his  body  sank  in  death  to  mingle  with 
its  pristine  elements. 

In  consequence   of  Adam*s  trans- 

-^ression,  his  descendants  throughout 
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time  are  involved  in  like  calamities. 
For  such  endowments  as  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  bestow  upon  human  na- 
ture, he  deposited  with  Adam ;  and 
when  he  lost  them,  he  lost  them  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  us  all.  Thus 
are  all  men  bom  deprived  of  the 
Divine  image  —  destitute  of  originid 
righteousness.  The, human  mind  re* 
quires  no  acquisition  of  positive  evil  to 
render  it  depraved;  inasmuch  as  by 
this  privation  it  is  not  only  destitute  of 
all  good,  but  fertile  in  all  evil.  Indeed 
its  invariable  tendency  from  this  priva- 
tion is,  unless  Divine  grace  interpose, 
to  a  depravation, — to  the  total  estrang- 
ment  of  the  heart  from  God,  and  to  the 
consequent  defiance  of  His  authority 
and  law.  But  this  depravity  is  not 
the  result  of  a  positive  taint  or  con- 
tamination, transmitted  to  the  race  by 
generation  from  Adam ;  nor  is  holiness, 
which  is  a  Divine  endowment,  in  the 
soul  restored  to  the  Divine  favour^trans- 
mitted  by  generation  from  sire  to  son. 
Still  this  tendency  of  the  mind  to  evil, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  lack  of  holi- 
ness and  rectitude — the  want  of  that 
which  constitutes  the  moral  image  of 
God — is  heriditary  in  the  hnman  race. 
Did  not  Adam,  after  he  had  for- 
feited the  Divine  image,  beget  a  son  "in 
his  own  likeness,  after  his  own  image," 
and  not  after  the  likeness  of  his  Crea- 
tor? Here,  then,  we  have  the  trans- 
mission of  the  privation  from  father 
to  son ;  and  this  defect  and  its  result 
runs  through  the  entire  race.  The 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Adam 
did  not  prevent  the  possibility  of  his 
sinning,  though  it  gave  him  power  to 
resist  the  force  of  temptation  while  he 
relied  on  that  source  of  strength.  Ho 
did  sin,  the  Holy  Spirit  retired,  and 
pristine  holiness  was  lost.  The  mound 
of  resistance  being  removed,  he  was 
subjected  to  "thepower  of  satan,"  and 
the  tide  of  sin  at  once  turned  in  and 
overflowed  his  whole  nature.  In  this 
state  of  alienation  from  God,  men  are 
born  with  all  these  tendencies  to  evil; 
because  the  only  controlling  and  sancti- 
fying power,  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  wanting,  and  all  are  subjected 
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*c  :r*--;rTS^  •?  M'7  f  .^a3*f i»c«» t ifn  eas:erlr  estnanr  of  tbo  Nile.  It  wis 
tr-f  Jcv,r*  .-c  :.a;ii:  >r  i*  ^.■CJ^w^i  tj  ;  ca'.M  br  ske  (x reeks  /V.'utiun,  ana  by 
I  \t  3.' : rrs  lu  :  :  x  ^r  v .C l»z  : o  Uik  « :t.  ib (  Anbo  /\vuahx =a  mirypfaa.  ( Ezc^ 
r-.:;r   lif    :»,*^':M   ^.«t"    «"   ::«    x?lx.  15. 1  &>  This  ancient  pUce  is  sot 


placei 
called  Ti»t)^  The  remains  consist  onlr 
of  aonoiis  ani  a  few  fallen  coin :c4, 
vLick  can  onlj  be  approached  br  i-'^at 
i:ar:n|;ahi|;h  Nile  or  by  Una  nb:! 
the  mnmer  has  dried  the  mod  left  bj 
the  icsniition. 

SIS.  WILDERNESS    OF.      The 

df«en  Trc«t«-ard  of  monnt  Sinai,  on  ihc 

%  uT  r&.v.     V:  <^  &<7«f<:  ..f  ti«  c^lk  |  coast  of  the  Golf  of  Saea;  perhaps  so 

>«  :   .*•  c:.-\  j^T.c  ;':  f  !^  >  .7.f  he  :sr  '  called  from  4he  abundance  of  t!.ona 

iT  :  "^jf^  .Ex.  xtL  1;  XTii.  1.)  It 
If  ovr'  probiblr  identified  vith  thj 
ftetLi  plain  beginning  near  tl-AIiu  IhaK 
iuii  cxiecdlD^  vith  a  greater  or  Ii^ss 
bT«adih  alza.tn  to  the  extremity  of  the 
T»*r.ianlA.  It  vas  one  of  the  staiioos 
th*,'  "^^t  .-.^r.  V.  V.-.  ;:'.  i:.r  :\::\.:.:rL*  ».:  ^  ^1  :hr  HfbreH-?.  (Nam.  xxxiu.ll.  !-•) 
the  Ii.''1t  S.  .t.\  *-i  :i.r  c  i.5j  ■ --::.t  ;  ^iN.\I  =  .•.  .Ir*  or  clejl  mlaf  A 
Oct  rat .:v  vt ..  nr  ;:&:i::c.  Ti:s  ««:%.:  cS  j  par:.c^Ur  $.:.!. lall  in  the  moaniAia 
the  oa*o  i«  c.;..a1N  z:.t\  ^y  c  :;r  P  v  r.*  '  rac*J  cf  Ilcr^^b— now  called  tt-Ttrss 
Sub<n:uic. 
frx^ 

and  iicji*^  «i ci s^  •«4c  1  ««i-« •>  i-«  p... ;  c  1  lit  I 
S\\  t<>  open  ibc  mar  foi  ccr  rcsiordiion  j  Akaba,  and  celebnted  as  the  pl-i<^^ 


I 


\» » • 


•'C  C\*i 


.-■*  «::-  r:#:-tV  to 


a*y*ivl  .^l  the  .1.  ;  :    ^  .:  f  r.  vc   livc 
the  «:.\-.-:«  *!  :r.f  irj*':-;^.'*  . -.  tror. 

rV. 


ib<n:uic.     As  :'.efvp*rk:..-.:  ^:  0.*.!    xbe  XE012  ::j.:3 — near  the  head  of  ito 
>nj  ihe  soa\  ar. :  cssoq^fr.:  *.  rr  w  j  R^iS..a.::i:bepeniiisnlAlTingbettt';L-3 

d  death,  «(c:\'' :bc  %£«■«":>  cf  5. r.:  CTca  I  :be  Ga!f  of  Saex  and    the  Gn'.f  uf 


SIN 


SIN 


where  tbe  Mosaic  law  was  giren.  (Ex. 
XTi.  1 ;  xix.  2 — ^25;  xxir.  12, 18;  xxv. 
40;  xxxir.  2 — 86 ;  Lev.  Yii.  38;  xxt.  1 ; 
xxvi.  46;  xxvii.  34;  Deat.  xxxiii.  2; 
Judg.  T.  6;  Heb.  viii.  5;  xii.  18 — 21.) 
The  notion  of  Lepsins,  that  Jebel 
Sethal'xs  the  trne  Sinai;  and  that  of 
Bappell,  which  identifies  Jie6e/J?aMerin; 
and  even  that  of  monkish  tradition, 
Jebel' Musot  mnst  be  excluded  by  the 
ntter  want  of  adaptedness  of  these 
mountains  to  the  several  particulars 
noticed  bj  the  sacred  historian.  Dr. 
Bobinson,  who  examined  the  region, 
•ajs,  the  proper  Sinai,  so  called  at  the 

g resent  daj,  is  a  lofty  isolated  ridge 
etween  two  deep  and  very  narrow  val- 
leys ;  the  northern  end,  called  Ras-es- 
Sufsafeh  impends  perpendicularly  over 
the  narrow  plain  tr-Rahah  ;  the  southern 
rises  into  the  higher  summit,  the  mo- 
dem Jebel  Musa.  In  the  S.  W.  beyond 
the  deep  valley  is  another  ridge,  on 
which  is  the  summit  St.  Katherin.  The 
place  of  the  giving  of  the  law  was  pro- 
Dably  the  north  end  of  the  first  ridge 
—the  lower  summit  es-Sufsafeh — im- 
pending over  the  plain  er-Uabah.  On 
this  summit  the  Divine  glory  was  pro- 
bably manifested,  and  on  the  plain 
below,  where  was  ample  room,  the 
people  appear  to  have  stood.  **The 
naked  and  perpendicular  mountain  of 
8inai,  impending  over  the  plain  er- 
Rahah,  at  the  height  of  1200  or  1500 
feet,  and  rising  abruptly  from  its  base, 
60 that  one  may  approach  and  touch  it; 
the  plain  itself,  shut  in  like  an  adytum 
by  stern  mountains,  and  enlarged  by 
a  recess  on  the  west  and  by  the  open- 
ing of  Wady  esh  Sheikh  on  the  east, 
appeared  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions 
of  the  question  ;  and  the  language  of 
of  Scripture,  as  applied  to  them, 
became  singularly  descriptive  and 
beautiful."  (Ex.  xix.  10—24  ;  xx.  15, 
18.)  The  name  Sinai  is  also  written 
"  Sina."  (Acts  vii.  80,  38.)  The  desert 
of  ^inai,  t.e.,  the  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  was  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  Hebrews.  (Ex.  xix.  1,2;  Num. 
L  1,  19  ;  ix.  1 ;  X,  12  ;  xxxiii.  15,  16.) 
—Sec  HoREB. 

SINCERITY.  This  term  stands  oppo- 
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sed  to  dissimulation  or  hypocrisy,  and 
implies  the  entire  correspondence  of  the 
heart  with  the  expression  of  the  lips. 
The  Greek  word  eiiihincia  rendered 
"sincerity,"  signifies^ ji'uc^i^ecf  of  in  the 
sun-light^  and  denotes  such  tbinjxs  as, 
on  being  examined  in  the  clearest  light, 
are  found  genuine  and  unadulterated; 
hence  pureness,  sincerity.  (1  Cor,  v. 
8;  2  Cor. i.  12;  ii,  17;rhil.  i.  10;  2 
Pet.  iii.  1.) 

SINGING. = See  Music. 

SINIM.  A  people  mentioned  only 
in  Isa.  xlix.  12;  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  desiginate  the  inhabitants 
of  Sin,  a  city  of  the  Egyptians  ;  while 
others  understand  the  inhabitants  of 
Syene,  a  city  of  the  Ethiopians.  The 
context  implies  that  "  tne  land  of 
Sinim"  is  a  remote  country  situated  in 
the  southern  or  eastern  extremity  of 
the  earth  ;  hence  recent  commentators 
are  disposed  to  indentify  the  Sinim 
with  the  Sinenses,  i.e.,  the  Chinese.  The 
Arabs  designated  this  celebrated  people 
Sinj  and  the  Syrians  called  them  Tstni 
Prof.  Neumann  has  shown  that  as  early 
fls  the  ninth  century  before  our  era, 
Tsin  was  the  name  of  the  great  tribu- 
tary kingdom  in  one  of  the  western 
provinces  of  the  present  country  ol 
China.  Active  commercial  intercourse 
existed  between  the  remote  east  and 
west  of  Asia  long  previous  to  the  eighth 
century  before  our  era,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  time  at  which  the  prophet 
Isaiah  lived  :  hence  we  can  easily  un- 
derstand how  the  name  Sin  or  fsini, 
spread  over  the  rest  of  Asia,  as  the 
designation  of  the  Chinese  people 
Even  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
Chinese  were  first  known  under  the 
name  of  Thince,  or  Since.  And  the 
name  Seres,  used  by  the  Romans  to 
designate  silk,  was  subsequently  ap- 
plied to  the  Chinese,  from  whose  coun- 
try the  article  came.  The  recent 
events,  which  have  thrown  open  the 
cities  of  China  to  commerce,  and  the 
unrestricted  profession  of  Chri>:tianity, 
seem  to  be  hastening  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prediction  of  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
when  the  millions  of  that  vast  empire 
shall  be  the  converts  of  the  Messiah. 
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»K  far  iraB;  JLrva. 

la  t^  tkMik  «4  Jsia^ :  ^l  S 
»  ;:     iW 

SllLlHr=a  rrt:riwjr.     Hie 

m  cijt»ni  or  vyIL  ^i  Sas.  uL  S€.) 
SIRION— Sm  Ucswff. 
SISAUAl=;Mptfr«?    A 

9i  J*i*i^     v^  Chr»r.  ii.  4a) 

;^S£BA=JartM  orm^  ll 
erml  ia  coagnMai  o(  t^  aimj  af  Iha 
CAaaaaiiif^  kiai^  Jaibia«  wbo  waa  4e- 
feAtc4  bj  Barais  aad  »L&:a  bj  Jaal, 
ike  «  if e  *ol  HeWr,  ^ ^  s^M^.  ir/S>-tt ; 
▼.  :f4— 91 :  Psu  IxxsLiii.  90  t.  Oae  af 
t&eNethmiai.  .E«-au.3$:NeluTiL5i5w) 

S1:^CK.  This  term  U  ated  aoi 
0?i1t  for  a  rNter  ia  tb«  rropcr  waae; 
(^Lcv.  xv;:i.  15/^  ratAl5>>  lv»r  a  sK'p-sU* 
ter:  ^iK-s.  x.:.  lo;  xx.  1:?;'^  «q4  also 
for  A  ki:i$«oc:A3.  T^e  cy.>a«.n«  or  re- 
latives of  oar  L.»rl  *re  called  his  -  bre- 
thren auJ  *:«er<,"'  ^Ma:!.  x;i\  o5 — 
5J:Miik«l.  S.  Ta.»  faiiaful  servant 
of  G>J  i*  c^IIoi  br  our  l.^ri  Ilts  bro- 
ther, ani  sif:or.  aoJ  mother.    ^.^iAtt. 

SITIIRI.— ive  ZiniKi. 

SlTXAll  =  i:  V4JS  i.'i  »*t,  or  */>  i/V.  A 
Uell,  so  oallei  fro:n  the  vpposition  and 
strife  of  the  rh.listines  a^oiust  Isiac. 
((j.-ii- xxvL  1M,> 

S I V  A  N  =  t  ri '  \ :  nw^  flit  tikmt  .The 
th  rd  month,  of  the  Hebre«r  jear. 
(Kst.  viii.  \K)  It  commenced  with  the 
nr:»t  new  moon  in  June,  and  answered 
to  that  mo:ith;  but  if  the  new  moon 
was  somewhat  latj  it  would  t^ke  in 
part  of  Julr. 

SKIXS. — See  Lcatiieb. 

i>LEEP.  This  word  is  taken  either  • 
for  the  repose  of  the  bodr,  (^Jon.  i. 
6,  0;  Ps.  iv.  8,)  or  the  sleep  of  the 
sonl.  t.r.,  supinenesSf  indolence,  or  the 
stnpid  inactivitr  of  the  wicked,  whose 
'^damnation  slumbereth  not;**  (Rom. 
xiii.  11,  12 ;  Eph.  r.  14;  1  Cor.  xv.  34: 
2  Pet.  ii.  3;)  alsj  for  the  sleep  of 
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XL  11  £1  uar.  XV.  u  s  i  omm.  it.  u^ 
14.)   TlwMfajBhfWaiM  Vw*g*  ■!»» 

vkidi  ^Mf  ahottld  mmIm  la  fadMiit 

bvdMMtoUalMd^  tfcanii  a  mb- 

tbeiatallof  Ghriatinitf.  Aadinthi 
cataooaiba  of  Bimm^  whan  waliltadki 
of  tha  cari J  CkriatiaBs  imI  in  hsft, 
aaoaic  tha  aaaant  i— criptioiu  aaj  bo 
raad,  is  iIm  Latin draaas  "Yietaiiaft 
dkepa:*  ""Zolma  laid  hara  todaep;* 
*-nej|o^aifplaeeof£Iws;*«Q«nIla 
daepa  is  paaea."    And  aMbleaii  of 

ofi 


Haio^  and  iia 
and  ~  wreath  afalfjing 
over  daath. 

SLf  HE.— Sea  PncK. 

SLIXG.  An  andent  initnimeat  of 
warfare,  which,  among  the  Egyptians, 
was  a  thong  of  leather,  or  string  plsited 
broad  in  the  middle,  and  having  a  loq» 
at  one  end,  by  which  it  was  firmly 
held  with  the  hand;  the  other  extremitr 
terminating  in  a  lash,  which  escaped 
from  the  finjrer  as  the  stone  was  thrown, 
and  when  used  tha  slinger  whirled  it 
two  or  three  timea  orer  hit  head  to 
steady  it,  and  to  increase  the  impetus. 
Among  the  ilebrews,  the  alingers  were 
enrolled  among  thelight^armed  troops; 
and  some  of  them,  like  the  Benjamites, 
were  able  in  slinging  to  nse  eqaaliy 
the  right  hand  or  the  left  (Judg.  xx. 
16 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.40— 50;2  Chron.  xxvi. 
14 :  Zech.  ix.  45.) 

SMITH.— See  laos. 

SMYRNA  =  mprk.  An  ancient 
Ionian  city,  sitnated  near  the  bottom 
of  the  GuU  ci  Smrma,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  (Rer.  L  11 ;  iL 
S.)  The  original  city  was  Terr  ancient 
but  the  present  citr  was  not  bnilt  till 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
when  the  old  name  was  attached  to 
the  present  site.  After  many  changes, 
it  is  still  the  moat  important  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  eentre  of  the  Ler- 
antine  trade.    The  modern  cit/,  called 


SNA 


SOA 


smir^  with  ita  domes  and  minarets, 
as  a  fine  appearance  in  approaching 
rom  the  sea.  It  has  a  population  of 
boat  150,000  souls.  Tlie  harbour  is 
apacions  and  affords  the  finest  an- 
horage  for  ships  of  the  largest  class, 
(mjma  has  been  repeatedly  overthrown 
y  earthquakes.  Some  few  of  the 
ains  of  ancient  Smyrna  are  still  Tisi- 
»le  to  the  south  of  the  modern  city. 
rhe  first  cotton  seeds  were  conveyed 
o  the  United  States  from  Smyrna, 
did  planted  in  1621. 

SNAIL.  The  Hebrew  word  hhomett 
endered  '*  snail,"  probably  designates 
ikind  of  lizard.  (Lev.  xi.  30.)  The  word 
hablul signi&es  a  snail,  especially  with- 
m%  the  shell,  a  slug.  The  word  occurs  in 
^3.  Iviii.  8,  spoken  of  the  wicked :  **]et 
hem  melt  away  as  the  snail  which 
aelteth  as  it  goeth,"  i.e.,  which  leaves 
i  slimy  trail  as  it  goes. 

SNOW.  The  vapour  of  which  the 
'loads  arc  formed,  frozen  or  crystalized. 
Ikquaotity  of  very  minute  crystals  of  ice 
laving  been  formed,  they  are  enlarged 
>j  the  condensation  and  freezing  of 
raponr,  and  merging  together  cousti- 
nto  flakes,  which  increase  in  size 
luring  their  descent.  Flukes  of  snow 
ire  perfectly- formed  collections  of  cry- 
itals,  delicate  in  their  structure,  and 
-egular  in  their  measurement;  they 
rre  understood  to  belong  to  the  hcx- 
igonal  system  of  crystals.  The  minute 
:rystals  exhibit  an  endless  diversity  of 
'egular  and  beautiful  forms,  which  are 
loubtless  influenced  by  the  tempcra- 
:ure  and  density  of  the  atmosphere. 
[n  equatorial  regions  snow  is  unknown 
It  the  ocean  level,  and  in  all  latitudes 
less  than  thirty-five  degrees  it  is  rare ; 
bat  it  is  found  in  all  latitudes  in  the 
lijgher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  Snow 
(8  often  found  on  Mount  Lebanon  seve* 
ral  feet  thick  ;  and  in  Jerusalem  snow 
often  falls  in  January  and  February  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  ormore,butdoesnot 
Dsnally  lie  long.  (E.k.  iv.  G ;  Num. 
xii.  10  ;  Job  ix.  «^0  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ; 
2  Kings  v.  27;  Ps.  li.  7;  Isa.  i.  18  ; 
Prov.  XXV.  13.)  The  substance  which 
baa  received  the  name  of  red  snow, 
trhich  has  been  observed  by  Il6ss, 
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Parry,  and  others,  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, is  a  very  minute  red  or  crimson 
coloured  plant,  sometimes  called  tho 
palmetto  invalis.'  This  microscopic  plant, 
which,  in  its  primitive  state  is  said  to 
be  red,  and  afterwards  becomes  green, 
finds  nourisfiment  on  the  surface  of 
the  snow  within  the  limits  of  perpetual 
congelation ;  it  is  also  found  covering 
long  patches  of  snow  in  other  Alpine 
districts.  Others  say  that  the  red  soow 
of  the  mountain  regions  is  tinged  with 
the  Hiematococcus  nivalis;  the  gieen 
snow  with  the  Protococcvs  viridis. 

SO  ^vanquisher,  or  destroyer,  A  king 
of  Egypt,  with  whom  Hoshea,  the  last 
king  of  Israel,  attempted  to  negotiate 
a  defensive  alliance  against  Shalma- 
neser,  king  of  Assyria.  (2  Kings  xvii. 
4.)  So  is  generally  identified  with 
Sebechos  or  Sevec/tos,  the  second  king 
of  Manetho*s  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  t.e., 
the  Ethiopian,  in  upper  Egypt.  Ilia 
name  on  the  ancient  Egyptian  monu- 
ments is  written 


m^  u  J| 


£h  b  I, 

Shabak,  also  read  Shabaka,and  Sevek. 
This  monarch  was  the  predecessor  of 
Tirhakab,  and  reigned  twelve,  some 
say  fourteen  years.  The  name  Sabak  or 
Sevek  also  denotes  an  Egjptian  deity, 
the  same  as  the  Chronos  or  Saturn  of 
the  Greeks,  represented  with  the  head 
of  a  crocodile. — See  Seal. 

S0A1».  The  Hebrew  word  borith, 
rendered  "  sope,"  (Jer.  ii.  22 ;  Mai.  iii 
2,)  designates  a  vegetable  alkali,  an 
impure  carbonate  of  potash,  or  barilla; 
obtained  from  the  ashes  of  various 
plants,  usually  from  those  growing  on 
the  sea-shore.  Several  plants,  capable 
of  yielding  alkalies,  exist  in  Palestine; 
one  of  which — the  saUola  kali,  found 
near  the  Dead  Sea — furnishes  the  ashes 
called  el-kuli,  from  their  strong  alka- 
line properties.  The  ancients  made 
use  of  this  vegetable  alkuli,  along  with 
oil,  for  washing  and  scouring  garments, 
instead  of  soap.  It  was  also  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass ;  and  for  ro- 
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!■:  -rx  X  .:  .*-.  T:*  =  rt^r^l  alkilL  xtfr 


Ls    ij<i  1   .»  *"  -i'  '-'c  •»• 


izti  :.':::  ^  i-i  •*-*;  ■;-J.  i-  nuke*  c 
!iA-;:.-  1-  ;  irr.  *r  *-'  '7  --i":  cS»*  ^e^e- 
ti:  ;  L4  I-  LS  *:  1  sie*l  fwT  tSxp 

Li-   .'  Ea-  — >.;  Nrr»r. 
<  •':-■    . — >*-  »:^-:i. 

XT.  Jo  :  J Iso  -» r : ■  =  a  -  Si  :ciroh  T  ( I 
<ax.  X  .  *.  •  >  ■.  :-3  :';  1  Ci-on.  ir. 
'?:     -S  .*     1  Ciinoa.  xr.  7: :  and 

•■  > :  X*  *. . . "  .:  '."  I  ■■'•".  x\.Tii:.  In"^  The 
n  "<  .:  ■;?»  5' f  «•  -  >.  a:. as  iLir:*2v 
a:.". .<  T"  :i:  ?.'»'•".  -.z  Jin^^ct,  r^*i 
ihi  S:cci  .:  ;-.i  P-a-^  c:  Jciah.  i.  A 
ciij  :i  she  r2:i^:a:-*  cf  Jaiib:  'Jo»h. 

caI.-«-i  ?s^-^."'«  -    ..-•.  Abca:  lia  ciilcs 

S*J'DI  =  .-..i/':'  ..*.  A  pricce  cf  the 
tr.bo  .v"  7.'*-li».       N::^.  xi:i.  TO.) 

S'.  I^  -01  =.'  :'.  •  j'J'  i  or  j»*rhiri 
*  ■     .  ■  *.   ;      -'    ■••:;,  '.     A  oi:y  cf  :ho 

K  •\:5  x.*-.  -4:  T^jt.  i.  0:  K-jk.  xvi. 
4; :   P:  :*.  \\\   .  ?i  :  M  .r.  \.  15;  x:. 

i;;  Li:  ::  I*.!.  .••.  -•  Jui'  :.>  The 
f.r.  ".»  •  I-i.r..  ^-hjro  5s>.:o=i  ivus  situ- 
a:-:  '..  •*  Ais  ^  v'l  -.^die-el  l.k*;  the  land 
cf  V'Zy'  '■'"  ,*-ior.  xui.  10/  Ii  aidi:Ion 
to  :'::  Ljii.*  n;.!jh  then  cxU:?!.  the 
p"  :n  A^  ".".ie'.i  wi:h  "  <l:rae  j::t5,'*  1*.^  . 
w^l  <  of  b;:-rjen  or  a«jh.'.ltuni.  Is  is 
r.c:  .:::;  rob.iblo.  thas  in  the  ca:i»*:rop::c 
x^h  ch  c'jiu'ied  the  cv^r?.L^i  ci:ie.<,  0:1 
;*.OvV»uv.;  of  iho  almost  u:,:ver<al  c-yc- 
ru:^:  03  1 1  i:^  inhabitant*,  the  Mtamcn 
w.-.s  k:::  :Iv;a  by  liiihtccirj; —  •  tire  fro:n 
th.'  I.O.J.  o".:t  of  I'.eavca" — attended 
^i.'i    Yoloanic   ae'.ion,    br   which   the 

m 

y\...:\  was  <ubnK'rgv.*d,  and  the  Sea 
ru^i;in^  i:\  received  a  p:rmanent  cn- 
larconier.t  of  its  basin.  (Gen.  xi.\.  24. 
:?<. ;  Even  now  the  pl,;i:i  exhibits  fro- 
q"  x\l  tracos  i.f  rolcanic  action.  (Gen. 
xiv.  10.)  Of  this  rcjrion,  Tristram  says, 
•*'rfic  wh'lc  apjearance  points  to'  a 
shower  of  hot  stilp'/.er  and  an  irruptio:i 
of  bitumen  upun  it.  which  woulJ 
naturallv  be  caIcItic  i  &\\vl  uv\vre;^nated 
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br  its  fames  ;  and  this  at  a  g^logkal 
period  quite  snbsc'^iemt  to  tU  the 
dilnTLil  and  filarial  actioQ  of  vlucli 
we  hare  such  abandaiit  endea«.' 
The  sabseqacoi  bamimeis  of  tlie  it- 
maiaing  portion  of  the  pUun  is  leidilr 
aceoanted  for  br  the  presence  of  icdi 
masses  of  fossil  salt,  vhidi  perlu^ts 
were  broaght  to  light  only  at  the  same 
time.  Mons.  l>e  Sanlcj  imagined  thi: 
he  had  foaod*  ia  some  rows  of  largt 
stones,  the  mins  of  Sodom,  on  the 
*r:  fieri  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  sear 
h*  south- western  ansic,  at  the  nortben 
cxtremitj  of  Jebel  Usdnm — Mouatiit 
of  Sodom.  Howerer,  Lient.  Tan  De 
Veldc  found  no  such  mins  on  the  vcs: 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Tristram  noliccii 
a  heap  of  stones,  and  some  indistinct 
rains,  rerr  much  delapidated,  naffled 
by  the  Arabs  Um-SUgnal,  apparently 
a  littlj  ontpost  from  the  station  ia 
wad  J  Zuweirah ;  which,  from  the  strik* 
in^;  similarity  of  the  names,  it  wool! 
have  been  more  reasonable  philologi- 
calir  for  De  Sanlcy  to  hare  identified 
with  the  city  of  Z  .^ar :  and,  if  these  be 
its  mins,  it  mast  indeed  have  been*" a 
little  one."  Recently  screral  distin- 
guished writers  hav*e  reasoned  bo:h 
ingeniously  and  forcibly  to  shov  this 
ScKlom  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain  stood  on  the  ncrtA  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  prevalent  opinion,  hocr- 
ever,  i<  that  the  cities  stood  at  the  sc-nth 
end  of  the  Lake.  Not  improbably  tbc 
doomed  cities  were  sabmerg>jd  in  whs: 
is  now  the  shallow  southern  bay,  or 
that  portion  of  the  Soa  lying  sonth  of 
the  peuinsnla.  And,  as  the  hooses  of 
the  doomed  city  were  probably  hai" 
of  mud,  and  of  other  materials  equally 
frail,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that 
the  ruins,  which  sleep  in  their  ashes 
at  unknown  depths,  will  erer  be  dis- 
covered.  Scdom  is  also  written  "^o- 
dama."  (Rom.  ix.  20.)  The  inisera'Ie 
fate  of  S*>dom  and  Gomorrah  is  fre- 
quently held  np  as  a  warning  to  later 
times.  (Mark  vi.  11;  2  Tet.  ii.  ^i 
Jude  4—7.) 

SODOMITE.— See  lUnLOT. 

SOLDIERS.— S.c   Arjii-s.  a:J 
War. 


SOL 


SON 


8OL0M0K=:pac(/?c.     The  son  of 
]>ftTidbTBathsheba,and  the  third  king 
of  the  uebrew  nation.    He  sAcended 
the  throne  b.c.  1016.   (2  Sam.  xiL  24  ; 
1  Chron. xxii.  9;  Matt,  i.6 ;  1  Kings  ii. 
13.)    He  #as  aUo  called  Sheiomoh=: 
the  peaceful;  also  Jedidiah==/riea</o/' 
Jdwvah,    (2  Sam.  zii..l,  G ;  xxir.  25 ; 
1  Kings  ir.  29,  80 ;  vii.  51 ;  x.  1  ;  xi. 
41—48 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  1—31.^    About 
six  months  before  his  death,  David 
▼olontarilj  rcslgaed  the  goremment 
to  Solomon,  giring  him  at  the  same 
time  a  solemn  charge  respecting  the 
Administration  of  it.    (I  Kings  1 — 53 ; 
ii.  1 — 11.)    Solomon  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  world  for  his  wealth, 
eplcndonr,  and  wisdom.    Through  the 
conquests  of  David,  the  arms  of  the 
Hebrews  were  feared  bj  the  ncigh- 
boortng  nations,  and  consequently  tlio 
reign  of  Solomon  was  peaceable.  Tlio 
great  event  of  his  reign,  however,  was 
the  erection  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
(I   Kings  V.  1 — 18.)     Solomon  also 
tamed  his  attention  to  naval  affairs ; 
«nd  for  the  purposes  of  trade  in  the 
Arabian  and  Indian  Seas,  he  established 
a  navy  of  ships  at  the  port  of  Ezion- 
Geber,  on  the  Red  Sea.    (1  Kings  ix. 
26 — 28.)    Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  his 
rest  dominions,  became  renowned  for 
wealth  and  splendonr     (Matt.  vi.  29 ; 
xit.  42;  Acts  vii.  47.)  But  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  splendour,  Solomon — the 
viceroy  of  Jehovah — fell  short  of  the 
virtues  of  his  father.    His  arbitrary 
exercise  of  the  royal  power,  his  nn- 
merous  harem,   the    introduction    of 
cavalry,  the  expenditure  of  the  royal 
house,  and  his  toleration  of  idolatry 
in   the  land  of  Jehovah,  show  that 
Solomon,  as  he  grew  older,  conformed 
himself  less  to  the  theocracy  of  the 
Hebrew  State.     (I  Sara.  viii.  9—18; 
1  Kinj^  xi.  1 — 11  ;  xii.  1 — 4.)     Hence 
the  prosperity  of  his  reign  was  inter- 
rupted   by  disquiets    in    Elom    and 
Syria ;    and   he  was   foretold   of  the 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  king- 
dom of  his  heirs.    Solomon  died  in  the 
year  d.  c.  075,  after  a  reign  of  forty 
years ;  and,  notwithstanding  liis  glory 
was  little  liimcnted.    (1  King  xi.  11 — 
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48;  2  Chron.  ix.  81.)  Solomon  is  said  to 
have  written  three  thousand  Proverbs, 
and  a  thousand  and  five  Songs ;  also, 
a  work  on  Natural  History.  (2  Kings 
iv.  32,  33.)  Some  of  his  Proverbs  and 
Songs  probably  exist  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  in  Solomon*s  Song,  and  in 
the  Psalms.  The  Acts  of  Solomon 
appears  to  have  been  a  copious  history 
of  his  reign.  (1  Kings  xi.  4 1 ;  2  Chron, 
ix.  29.) 
SOLOMONS  PORCH.— See  Tksc- 

PLE. 

SOLOMON'S  SERVANTa  The 
descendants  of  the  Canaanites,  who 
were  reduced  by  Solomon  to  labour  ia 
the  royal  stone  quarries,  and  in  building 
his  palaces  and  cities.  At  the  return 
from  the  captivity  their  children  wero 
recognised  as  a  distinct  order,  proba- 
bly  inheriting  the  skill  of  their  ances- 
tors. (I  Kings  V.  13,  14 ;  ix.  20,  21  ;• 
2  Chron.  viii.  7,  8 ;  Ezra  ii.  56,  58  \ 
Neh.  vii.  57,  60.) 

SONG.— See  Psalms; 

SOJN  G  OF  SOLOMON.  The  Heb- 
brews  name  this  book  Song  of  Songs, 
i.e.,  the  Most  Excellent  Song.  (Sol. 
Song.  i.  1.)  And  by  theological  wri* 
tersitis  often  called  Canticles  or  Songs 
Most  students  of  Hebrew  literature 
ascribe  this  beautiful  poem  to  Solo- 
mon the  king,  nearly  as  far  back  as 
1000  B.C. ;  hence  it  is  several  centuries 
anterior  to  Ilesiod  or  Homer.  (Sul. 
Song  i.  1.)  The  objections  which  have 
been  made  against  this  book,  in  order  to 
exclude  it  from  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  wholly  arbitrary ;  in- 
asmuch as  the  Jews,  without  exception 
regarded  it  as  a  sacred  book ;  and  it 
was  included  by  them  in  the  sacred 
canon  whenever  the  same  was  cora- 
plctcJ.  It  appears  to  be  recogni.«ted 
as  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  canon  by 
Josephus,  and  by  the  authors  of  the 
Jewish  Talmud,  {ind  the  Targum,  and 
by  all  the  early  Christian  writers.  The 
desiga  of  the  book  has  been  much  dis* 
puter],  Eome  understanding  it  liter.. lly 
and  others  allegoricaliy.  Dr.  Gi!!s* 
burg,  in  his  very  able  Commentar}-, 
maintains  that  *^this  Song  records  the 
real  history  of  a  humble  but  virtuous 
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-Tc^s.  v\<k  Mher  karimf  Wen  espost- 
«>i  I.-"  A  =£-:  cf  ^Xt  haable  circam- 
•CAiccdw  iij  'i«s  umptc4  ia  a  most 
aZ  •r.T;^  *'**'^''  xo  Abianioa  him.  and 
to  iTAj^iiT  '^cr  Aff.*{i.oss  to  oae  of  the 
« .!^K  &:  i  r.f ifit  of  B«a,  bai  vho  sac- 
€t£44^  :.**.T  re!i^:ec  a^l  temptuioiuk  re- 
■.*.»evi*  :&:'^aL  to  Ler  e»poBsals»  and 
V  :^  ^.L^A^lTnevAriidforherTinne.** 
T  :  «^Ti;  iJ:;r.r«i»hed  coBmenutor 
A-*.;  ri  =.i.r'A.j^ :  '"  Tzt  ra^mhlAnct^ hoir- 
«i ; -.  :<.':tc<3  t^s  aaraure  here  recor- 
«I;i  4~.  i  i^f  (\7<r>=ce  of  the  people 
v:  Lv.'i  IS  scrA.s^  aai  apposite.  The 
>l;*.a-s:w^  e5ro::><i  :o  her  shepherd, 
i*  :ssptevi  *:T*a  =i  ;;itT  po:entate  vith 
r  :^fs  A=.i  r*..*±>3r«s  to  trassfer  her 
af..":.:;*:  ^ -*..  s:neo*thenei  bj  the 
f<  T^r  «.f  o.T.::e  lore,  she  resisu  all 
u-:=>:a;.ozs^  r«=a:ns  fjiichfal  to  her 
^:':\^i.  aai  .s  aatioiAtelj  rewarded. 
T-.i  --.,7!^  of  G>i  espoused  to  "the 
>  .;,  i<ri  AT.i  B.«hop  of  their  souU,** 
a:^  ::--.T:ii  rr  :.-.e  pnnce  of  this  world 
;  -  : .  ?w *: :  :"•. e::  L .^rJ,  bau  strengthened 
C;  ^r^«  ^  viz^*.  :heT  res:s:  all  allare- 
r-.v  .:*»  A'-ii  c.er.tutUr  receive  the 
*.:  ••-  c:  c-.^rv."  v^ce  tbir.^  seems 
.^  .  :e  v\*.:r.  t  :i:  wbea  th:*  bo  A  was 
:  -:r::i  .•.  :!.o  canon  it  wx<  regarded 
JL*  . :  A  ro*.  ^.v?i*  cast.  Tne  literal  cos- 
i,::-e  of  t:.e  book  indeed  represents 
;  ,"  ^.;:.^ry  of  haxb'e  and  constant 
!^..*  o»cr  t*;;.?  teiaj, ! i:ions  of  wealth 
a:  I  r.\va'.:y  :  An»i  '.nav  it  not  bare  been 
A* :.::*•:».  to  *v^;:.,>j:rj  that  higber  love 
.-.    .;  U.;h:::'l::*:**  *•  wlilcb  overcoir.eth 

several 
earliest 


r  .»   uorli."       Ho-.vovcr.   tbe 
J:  V  >h    wr".;ers     frjrn     tbe 


:.  ,t.  -i*  Wvll  ait  most  Ciirisiian  scbo- 
I  .  -i,  ir^..for;:-.i\-  give  to  tbe  pv>em  an 
*;'!o  •^^rio.ll  i;it.^rpre:.\::on.  Its  strain^ 
^  ^  I  :.*  u.\l  with  Or.entalism»  will  not 
'j  0  oVj>.o:eJ  to  oa  th,?  ground  of  inde- 
lio.icy,  when  uiuiorsiood  us  describing, 
r.j:  rnorelv  oa'v.ir.on  '.Mrthlv  lovo,  but 
.;<  "^vniholisin^  the  love  of  Je!iovah 
t. awards  His  poople,  and  His  people's 
Io\o  t.twarJs  liini. 

riiroughout  the  book  three  cbarac- 
tor^  arc  represented  ;  the  Shulamite 
Sl.cphorJcss,  the  shepherd,  and  king 
Si.)loinoti ;  oibcrs,  as  the  brothers  of 
ibc  SuuUm\t.<^  the  companions  of  the 
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shepherd,  tbe  eonrt  lufiet,  aadtbeii- 
hebif  nu  of  Jenualeiii,  are  iIm  le- 
preeented  as  speaking  move  or  lot. 
(SoL  Song  L  6;  uL  ll;n.lS;TiiLli: 
The  spiitaal  charaeter  of  the  repitKi- 
utions  will  gire  the  caref d  radtr  m 
difficolftr,  inasmuch  mm  he  knowi  tkit 
the  same  sort  oC  sentiment  aad  in- 
•gerr  f reonentl j  occnr  in  other  por- 
tions of  tbe  Script  ares.  Freqiently 
does  Jchorah  call  Uimielf  "  tbe  ku- 
band**  of  the  Hebrew  people,  tad  ihit 
people  *'  Uis  bride,"  esponsed  to  Him 
while  jonng  in  the  wilderness.  (Ik. 
liT.  5—8 ;  IxiL  4,  5  ;  Jer.  u.  2,  8.) 
The  Hebrews  are  freqneotlj  represen- 
ted as  incnrring  the  gailt  of  adultery, 
in  forsaking  Jehorah  to  whom  tbej 
were  affianced  and  seeking  after  idob. 
E«k.  Ti.  9 ;  xTi.  1—68 :  xxiii.  1-49; 
I  Ex.  xxxir.  15,  16;  P*.  IsxiiL  27; 
Isa.  1. 1.)  So  also  in  P*.  xlr.  l-17.tlifl 
Mediator,  the  king  of  Z;on,  is  preien- 
tcd  in  tbe  attitude  of  a  husband  to  the 
church.  In  the  New  Testament  this 
imagery  is  Terj  familiar.  (MAti.  ix. 
15  :  John  iii.  20 ;  2  Cor  xl  2 :  Eph.  i. 
22— 32;KeT.  xix.  7;  xxi.  2.)  Tais, 
in  harmony  with  other  portions  of  the 
inspired  velnme,  this  remarkable  poen 
expresses  tbe  warm  and  earnest  desira 
of  tbe  souls  of  the  faithful  after  God, 
not^Nritbstanding  the  temptations  by 
which  they  are  snrronnded,  in  Unga- 
age  borrowed  from  that  which  charac- 
terizes chaste  affection  between  ike 
sexes.  It  is  the  universal  cnstom  is 
tbe  Oriental  world,  and  al-.vsvs  bis 
been,  to  represent  spiritual  subjects 
under  these  peculiar  representations. 
They  abound  not  only  in  the  Soriptores 
but  in  the  literature  of  the  Hindoos, 
the  Persians,  the  Turks,  and  the  Ara- 
bians ;  yet  with  the  umlerstandio^,  in 
all  cases,  that  tbe  personages  are  mere 
allegorical  characters — mere  p:rsoni- 
tieations  of  relif/ions  ajfcctioits.  And 
Mr.  Lane,  in  bis  "Modern  Egyptians," 
has  given  specimens  of  the  VL'li;:ions 
songs  of  the  Muslims,  as  sung  by  them 
their  most  sublimated  devotions. 


in 


and  on  occasions  the  most  golemc 
Tiicy  generally  allude  to  Muhamir.^l 
as  the  object  of  love  and  praise.    Mr, 
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SON 


Jsmae  also  obsenres,  '*  Finding  that 
•ongs  of  this  description  are  extremelj 
Bnmeroas,  and  almost  the  only  poems 
■oag  at  Zikrs ;  that  the j  are  composed 
lor  this  purpose,  and  intended  only  to 
kareaspt'riftui/senso,  though  certainly 
aol  nnderstood  in  snch  a  sense  by  the 
geoeralitj  of  the  vulgar ;  I  cannot  en- 
tertain any  doubt  as  to  the  design  of 
Solomon's  Song."  If  the  Oriental 
Muslims,  through  the  force  of  educa- 
tion* appropriate  to  themselves  religi- 
€NU  nourishment  from  such  poetic  ele- 
ments, why  may  not  the  people  of  Je- 
hovah, who  are  redeemed  by  the  blood 
off  Christ,  even  in  Occidental  lands, 
derive  religious  nourishment  from  this 
iDspired  poem,  which  represents  the 
aiataal  love  of  the  Redeemer  and  His 
people.  The  spiritual  exegesis  which 
applies  the  mellow  and  glowing  lang- 
uage of  this  poem  to  the  converse  of 
tbe  soul  with  God,  and  the  delight  of 
oommunion  with  Him,  will  also  apply 
it  to  the  entire  church,  inasmuch  as 
Christ's  love  to  His  *' spouse" — the 
church — belongs  severally,  as  well  as 
eonjointly,  to  all  his  faithful  people, 
whether  in  Hebrew  or  Christian  times. 
SON.  Beside  the  ordinary  signifi- 
eation,  the  Hebrews  employed  this 
term  to  designate  a  descendant,  how  • 
ever  remote ;  so  the  Messiah  is  called 
•*  the  son  of  David."  (Ps.  cxxxii.  11 ; 
Matt.  i.  1 ;  Luke  iii.  23,  31.)  S3  also 
io  the  plural,  "sons"  or  *' children," 
— descendants  of  the  prophets  ;  (Acts 
iii.  25  ;)  sons  or  children  of  Israel, — 
Israelites,  (Gen.  xlvi.  8  ;  Ex.  i.  1 ; 
Matt,  xxvii.  9.)  A  disciple,  or  follow- 
er of  any  one  is  called  a  son  ;  as  the 
sonSt^disciples  of  the  prophets;  (1 
Kings  XX.  35  ;  2  Kings  ii.  3—7 ;  Am. 
rii.  14 ;)  also  a  spiritual  child  or  son. 
(1  Pet.  V.  13 ;  Heb.  xii.  5.)  A  person 
connected  with, partaking  of,  or  expos- 
ed to  any  thing,  is  called  a  son,  as  sons 
of  the  East, — the  Arabians  ;  (Job  i.  3, 
margin ;)  sons  of  the  bridal  chamber, 
— bridesmen ;  (Luke  v.  34  ;)  sons  of 
the  kingdom, — subjects  of  the  kingdom ; 
Matt.  viii.  12  ;)  sons  of  the  wicked  one 
— subjects  of  Satan  ;  (Matt.  xiii.  38  ;) 
cons  of  thunder,--;/cri;efl^  impetuous; 
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(Mark  iii.  17;)  sons  of  the  day,  or  of 
light, — enlightened  with  true  know- 
ledge ;  (1  Thess.  v.  5 ;  John  xii.  SG ; 
Luke  xvi.  8  Q  sons  of  this  world,^^e* 
voted  to  this  world,  disobedient  to 
Divine  law.  fLuke  xvi.  8;  xx.d4  ;  Epb. 
ii.  2 ;  V.  6 ;  Col.  iii.  6.)  Sons  of  the 
resurrection, — partakers  of  the  future 
life;  (Luke  xx.  36;  sons  of  the  mighty, 
— mighty  men,  heroes;  (Ps.  xxix.  1, 
marsin ;)  sons  of  Be\iB]f^wicked  men; 
rJudg.  xix.  22  ;)  sons  of  pride, — wild 
beasts  ;  (Job  xii.  84  ;)  son  of  death,— 
condemed  to  death;  (1  Sam.  xx.  81 ;  2 
Sam.  xii.  5,  margin ;)  son  of  perdition 
— devoted  to  destruction  ;  (John  xvii- 
12 ;)  son  or  child  of  hell,---deserving 
everlasting  punishment.  (Matt,  xxiii. 
15.)  That  is  also  called  son  of  anything 
which  is  like,  or  proceeds  from  any- 
thing, as  sons,  of  the  burning  coal,-—' 
sparks;  (Job  v.  7,  margin ;)  son  of  the 
noor, — threshed  corn  ;  Tlsa.  xxi.  10 ;) 
sons  of  oil, — ^the  anointed;  (Zech.  iv.  14, 
margin  ;)  son  of  oi\,— fat,  fertile.  (Isa. 
V.  1,  roarf^in.) 

SON  OF  GOD.  This  appellation,  in 
its  highest  sense,  is  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  designate  the  second  Person 
in  the  Holy  Trinity  —  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  as  being  God  incarnate,  the 
God-man:  **in  Himdwelleth  alltheful- 
ness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  (Col.  i. 
19  ;  ii.  9  ;  John  i.  1,  14.)  He  is  called 
**  Son,"  in  the  way  of  anticipation, 
by  the  ancient  prophets ;  (Ps.  ii.  7 ; 
Ixxxix.  27 ;)  and  by  the  angel  when 
the  miraculous  generation  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  announced  to  Mary: 
*^  He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Highest,"^"  that  Holy  thing  which 
shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God."  (Luke  i.  32,  35.) 
He  is  also  called  "  His  own  Son," 
the  "Beloved  Son,"  and  the  "Only 
Begotten  Son ;"  and  also  the  "  First  Bo- 
gotten,"  "First Born,"  i.e.,  the  "Heir,'* 
or  Lord.  (Heb.  i.  3 ;  John  i.  18 ;  Matt, 
xi.  27;  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  Col.  i.  15.)  The 
appellation  "Son  of  God,"  does  not 
seem  to  be  applied  to  Christ  consider- 
ed simply  as  Divine,  or  as  the  I^os  or 
eternal  Word;  nor  does  that  of  "Son 
of  man"  simply  designate  His  human 
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I  -  ?  F  - :b ;  r.  He  =  -:a  - .-:'- 1 : :  J  i:  ia." 
T*:»  f  r:-;  t-.:t  if  ;▼.»•:  :-.  t-e  oM 
l:.m  ::-:  or  rr.Te:::iI  t;:?- .sof  J.^hn 
i.  1, — -'Lo  filii  c-i  al  cotco-rnzie::?. 
e  1  >  rlS  era  er.  17  r-:f  Dio,  e  D. ?  era  1-3 
liiirrs'In  th?  b.'j  r.-ii-^i  w^j  the  S.>a, 
;.nl  the  Son  r-a»  wl:ii  OoJ,  and  ihc 
Son  WHS  G  i'l.* 

Ti.e  >on  of  G  •!.  who  is  the  ^riz^t- 
r.e«f  f'f  II:«  Fi:hcr*s  il^rr,  '-is  God  orcr 
&II,  'lie  K'i  forever."  'i  hi  whole  Dirine 
cs-cncr*,  1:;  ithout  divi«'ion  or  change,  aod 
thcr  f'.TC  all  the  Divine  atlribare?, 
htlon;r  to  Him.  He  is  t!ic  L'^r.s.  'who 
cr  rfttC'J  all  ihinjrV*  ***»J  ^hom  iill  thinjrs 
wcTo  created  in  heaven  and  earth." 
And  who  is  God  Supreme  if  not  the 
i/fcalor?  (John  i.  8;  Col.  i.  10.) 
Jle  nnfoldcd  the  disi>cn>ations  of 
Wf*rry  to  our  world ;  and,  as  the 
llc'ir  and  Lord  of  all,  unto  whom 
Jill  judf^ment  ii  committed,  high, 
^'ca,  the  hifi^hest  honours  should  be  paid 
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vhieh  hat  beeonet 

of  aodon  tli^ 

^.   tko  iofOTOirtoo  of  tte 

L^fm  wm^  koTctakeaplacOv— Ibooi^ 
lu  kai  Mt  csmod  to  diilarb  tlM  lla^ 
•f  iho  «aif«rw»— in  order  to 
!*•  cfoatkm  by  el«i«tia| 
to  tkt  npawkomoa  condition  oc 
G<nl  ■inkeod,  is  oot  io  honnoax  witb 
s^  tm^ioc  of  Kho  Scriptnroa.  TUi 
»:cs9«ka«  poatbeistie  tpecnlatioa  re- 
rrK«3Sf  she  Son  of  God,  in  His  inctr- 
!ri::?9.  CO  longer  as  the  Restorer  of 
thi  lo<t.  bat  as  the  I*erfccter  of  s';9 
i7.p-^rtec7.  Tbe  Scriptures  rcprcidut 
th?  appiQarance  of  tbe  Son  of  God  and 
H-«  stfensjj^  es  conditioned  hj  the 
ixVL  of  a  an.  Hence  tbe  Mcama/ioaand 
:be  <-rM»  are  inseparable:  they  were 
bo:b  means  to  an  end  onlr  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  o/fcTJicf  to  God  and  the 
c  pranty  of  n:an.  The  expiation  of 
s  :*7.  and  t!ie  redemption  of  the  haraan 
rjoe.  are  the  (rrand  and  only  rationak 
of  that  infinite  condeftcenaion  which  is 
d=<;daved  in  tbe  incarnation  and  the 
crcssof  our  Dirine  Redeemer.  (John 
i.  1*J  ;  1  John  ii.  S  ;  iii.  8.) 

S<  )X  OF  MAX.— See  Soif  or  God. 

^^1)NS  OF  GOD.  An  appellation 
piven  to  the  angels,  as  tbe  ministers  of 
God  ;  (Job  i.  6 ;  iu  1 ;  xxxviii.  7 ;  Dant 
iii.  25;)  also  Adam,  as  proceeding 
directlT  from  the  band  of  the  Creator, 
is  called  the  '"  ton  off  God."  (Luke 
iii.  3SA  Tbe  Hebrews,  thongfa  often 
urpratefnl,  are  called  the  sons  of  God, 
as  His  chosen  people ;  (Es.  ir.  23, 23; 
IIos.  xi.  1 ;  Isa.  i.  2 ;  xxx.  1  ;xliiL6;} 
so  also  kings  and  magistrates,  sfl 
vicegerents  of  God  on  earth.  (2  Sam. 
Tii.  U ;  Ps.  Ixxxil  6.)    The  appclU- 
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ion  ifl  also  given  to  the  ti-ue  worship- 
ers of  God ;  (Gen.  vi.  2,  4 ;)  to  tlpse 
rho  are  regenerated,  to  Christians. 
John  L  12;  liom.  viii.  15,  17;  Gal. 
li.  26 ;  2  Cor.  xvi.  18 ;  1  John  iii.  1,  2; 
ler.  xxi.  7.) 

SOOTHSAYER.— See  Divination. 

SOP.— See  Meals. 

SOPE.— See  Soap. 

SOPATER=/«M«r  saved.. A  Chris- 
ian  at  Berea.    (Acts  xx.  4.) 

SOPH ERETH  =  «crt7»e.  One  of 
tolomon's  servants.  (Ezra  ii.  55 ;  Neh. 

ii.  67.) 

SORCERY.— See  Divination. 

SOREK=a  vine.  A  valley,  pro- 
ably  so  called  irom  its  choice  vine^ 
ards  ;  probably  the  wadi/  es-Surar,  a 
ecp,  wide,  fertile  valley,  between  Zo- 
ah  and  Bethshemcsh.    (Jadg.  xvi.  4.) 

SOSlVJiTEtU- /other  saved.  A 
insman  of  Paul.     (Uom.  xvi.  21.) 

SOSTHENES=s</on/7  saviour.  A 
bief  of  the  synagogue  at  Corinth ; 
Acts  xviii.  17;)  probably  the  same 
erson  mentioned  in  I  Cor.  i.  1. 

SOTAl=deviator.  One  of  Solo- 
ion's  servants.  (Ezra  ii.  54;  Neh. 
ii.'67.) 

SOUL.  The  human  spit  it  or  mind. 
The  Hebrew  word  nepesh  and  the 
rreek  word  psyche^  frequently  rcn- 
cred  "soul,"  (Num.  ii.  6;  xxi.  5; 
ob.  vi.  7;  x.  1:  Ps.  xxxi.  9;  Prov. 
i.  30;  X.  3;  xxvii.  7;  Isa.  xxix.  8  ; 
r.  2;  Iviii.  10;  Matt.  xvi.  20;  Luke, 
:ii.  20 ;  1  Thess.  v.  23,)  properly  de- 
tonate the  vital  breath,  i.e.,  the  animal 
\ft,  which  is  merely  the  union  of  the 
oul  with  the  body ;  and  are  correctly 
endered  **life''  elsewhere.  (Ex.  iv. 
9 ;  1  Sam.  xx.  1 ;  Matt.  ii.  20 ;  vi. 
5;  XX.  28.  Mark  iii.  4;  Luke  xii. 
2,  23;  Rom.  xi.  3.)  So  also  the  He- 
row  word  i-uahh,  and  the  Greek  word 
ineumcL,  arc  occasionally  rendered 
'spirit,**  where  the  aniinal  life  is  alone 
lesii;nated;  (Job  vi.  4;  Isa.  xxxviii. 
6:  Eccl.  iii.  21 ;  viii.  8 ;  xii.  7;  Luke 
iii.  65 ;  James  ii.  26  ;)  and  are  rightly 
endered,"  breath"  or  •Mifc"  elsewhere. 
Job,  xii.  10;  Eccl.  iii.  19;  Ezek. 
ixxvii.  8 ;  Rev.  xiii.  15.)  However, 
be  Hebrew  ruahk,  and  the  Greek 
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pneuma,  also  appear  to  be  the  specific 
terms  for  soul,  mind^  spirit — man's 
rational  and  immortal  nature;  render- 
ed "spirit;"  (Gen.  xii.  8;  Prov.  xxv. 
28 ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  18 ;  Eccl.  vii.  8 ;  Luke 
xiv.  7;  xxiii.  46;  Acts  vii.  59;  Rom. 
viii.  16;  Gal.  vi.  18;  1  Thess.  v.  23;) 
"ghost;"  (Mrttt.  xxvii.  50;  John  xix. 
30 ;)  and  mind."  (Gen.  xxvi.  35.)  So 
also,  the  Hebrew  nepesh,  and  Greek 
psyche,  are  frequently  used  in  the  same 
sense,  and  are  rightly  rendered  "soul." 
(Dcut.  iv.  29;  xxx.  10;  Isa.  xlii.  1; 
Ps.  Ixxxvi.  4 ;  Prov.  vi.  30;  Job  xxvii. 
2 ;  Jer.  v.  9 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  9,  margin ; 
Matt.  x.  28;  2  Cor.  i.  23;  Heb.vi.  19; 
X.  39 :  xiii.  17;  James  i.  21 ;  t-Pet.  i, 
9.)  The  phrase  "every  soul"  is  a  He- 
braism for  every  person,  like  the  An- 
glicism "every  body."  (Gen.  xii.  5 ; 
xlvi.  26;  Rom.  xiii.  1.)  Soul  is  also 
used  for  a  living  being,  a  creature.  (Rev 
xvii.  32.)  The  Greek  term  nous  is 
frequently  used  to  designate  the  in- 
tellectual principle,  "the mind."  (Rom. 
i.  28  ;  xii.  3;  Ex.  iv.  23;  1  Tim.  vi.  5.) 
The  soul  or  mind  is  rightly  regarded  as 
a  simple  indivisible  essence  endowed 
Avith  certain  properties,  or  faculties 
usually  called  the  intellectual  and  the 
emotional,  which,  existing  successively 
as  momentary  states  of  the  mind,  con- 
stitute all  the  phenomena  of  thought 
and  feeling.  As  the  rational  and  im- 
mortal principle  is  a  simple  unity,  what 
arc  sometimes  called  its  faculties  or 
powers,  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  mind  itself,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
the  mind's  capabilities  existing  in 
various  states  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Of  this  mysterious  principle,  the  proper- 
ties are  only  known  to  us  by  conscious- 
ness ;  they  are  obvious  to  none  of  the 
senses ;  and  we  have  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  either 
solid,  extended,  or  divisible.  The 
mind  has  nothing  in  common  with 
that  which  we  call  matter ;  we,  there- 
fore, say  that  it  is  not  matter,  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  immaterial.  Though 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul  is  inti- 
mately and  indissolubly  connected 
with  its  immortality,  yet  its  immortal- 
ity does  not  originate  from  its  imm»- 
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and  thnujilit,  and  ihe  fi>r[ni;r  altetl/ 
inc^ipublu  of  cither.  Tlie  onlj  ciinceir- 
able  principlo  of  animal  life'U  ihe  m^- 
■teriuua  union  of  ininJ  with  a  certain 
orjf^niied  bi>ililj  frame.  Animal  life 
.  curnmencc)  with  the  formadu:!  of  Ibis 
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SOUTH.  TtaHalmwfroiJa^s 
dx^aMi,  raadcnd  **  the  NBtL' b  M«i 
U  doicnatt  tta  Xffri^  U,  tk«  mlb> 
era  duirici  of  PalcatiiM.  (Om.  xu. 
I;  Kx.  1;  xvr.  U;  Nam.  xSLH; 
kxi.  1 ;  DMt.  xxxh.  S ;  1  Sam.  xxx. 
I;  Jer.  xxxiLU;  xMxiO.  Uj  ObU. 
Ml)    Thetr— — ' ■- 


xXTii.  9 ;    ba.  zxL  1 ;    jToA.  v.  4; 
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poiati  ol  (be  esmpas*.  tbej  alicafi 
'-'--'  -ovard*  tba  *atl.    (Josh.  liL 
1;  Kbid.  iu  10;  Job  ii.  9; 


tn.  xliii.  (!;  P*.  Izxsix.  1 S ;  Job  x'. 
9;  I  Sam.  xxiii.  19.)  The  ^'MHlb," 
as  Ijingon  tbe  right  band  of  PsJeniae, 
designates  Egrpl ;  C"-  xsx.  6;  Jer. 
siii.  19;  Dan.  xi.  S,  13,  :!9 ;)  also 
Arabia  ;  (ilM.  xii.  43  ;)  bnt  in  Eiek. 
XX.  46,  47,  it  deiignatai  Jndea.  fiora 
ill  position  reUiire  to  Babjlon.— Sn 
East. 

SOW,— See  SmsB. 

SOWINQ.  la  Pelestine  feedtima 
commenced  earl*  in  October,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  middle  of  December. 
(Gen.  Tiiu  23 ;  xlvii.  23.)  Tbe  He- 
brciTs  were  (orbidden  to  aoir  their 
fields  with  mingled  seed.  (Ler.  xii. 
19.)  "  Cost  thy  bread,  i.t^  thy  bread, 
teed,  npon  Ihe  watera,"  probahlj  re- 
fers, like  the  "sowingbesldealliratsrs,'' 
to  tbe  mode  of  sowing  upon  a  vell- 
irrigated  soil.  (Iia.  xxxiL  20;  Eul- 
xi.  1 ;  Msti.  xiii.  1—40.)  . 

SPACE.'  Space  and  limearctODt. 
necessary  abiiract  conoeptian^  and 
caadilions  ol  all  thinking.    Tbe;  sr» 
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e  conditions  of  all  bcir.^,  and  are 
capied  by  existences  in  infinitely 
rious  proportions  and  relations.  God 
omnipresent  and  eternal,  but  in  any 
her  sense  it  is  absurd  to  rep^ard  space 
id  time  as  properties  of  which  He  is 
e  substance.  As  space  is  neither  a 
bstance  nor  a  mode,  the  arp:nment 

those  who  represent  it  as  an  infinite 
ode  of  an  infinite  substance,  and  that 
.bstance  God,  is  fallacious.  It  has 
sen  well  observed,  **  that  space  is  a 
ere  negation ;   and  that  to  suppose 

to  have  existence,  because  it  has 
•me  properties,  for  instance,  of  pcne- 
ability,  or  the  capacity  of  receiving 
>dy,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  affirm 
lat  darkness  must  be  something  be- 
lase  it  has  the  capacity  of  receiving 
?ht,  and  silence  something  because 

has  the  property  of  admitting  sound, 
id  absence  the  property  of  being 
ipplied  by  presence.  To  reason  in 
lif  manner  is  to  assign  absolute  nc- 
itions,  and  such  as,  in  the  same  way, 
ay  he  applied  to  nothing,  and  then 
ill  them  positive  properties,  and  so 
ifer  that  the  chimera,  thus  clothed 
ith  them,  must  needs  be  something, 
he  arguments  in  favour  of  the  real 
cistence  of  space  as  something  posi- 
ve,  have  failed  in  the  lyinds  of  their 
rsl  great  authors;  and  the  attempts 
nee  made  to  uphold  them  have  added 
3thing  but  whHt  is  exceedingly  futile, 
id  indeed  often  obviously  absurd." 
1  Job  xxvi.  7,  the  Hebrew  word  tohu^ 
jndcred  "empty  place,"  designates 
Hice,  vacvttm.  The  term  "space"  is 
»metimes  used  for  a  period  or  time; 
[•ev.  XXV.  8 ;  Acts  xiii.  20 ;  xix.  8, 
),  84  ;  Rev.  ii.  21 ;  viii.  1  ;  xvii.  10  ;) 
so  for  distance,  (Gen.  xxxii.  IC; 
osh.  iii.  4  ;  Rev.  xiv.  20.) 

SPAIN.  Hispania  was  the  name 
r  the  Spanish  peninsula,  including 
lodern  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  con- 
itnting  a  province  of  the  Roman 
mpire.  Tarahish  is  supposed  to  have 
een  the  more  ancient  name  of  part  of 
lis  region.  It  wos  equally  celebrated 
>r  the  teeming  productions  of  its  soil, 
9  for  its  mineral  treasures.  Many 
ew8  appear  to  bare  settled  in  Spain ; 
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but  PanVs  intention  to  visit  this  region 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  exe- 
cuted. (Rom.  XV.  24,  28.)  This  beauti- 
ful country,  "  where  fruits  of  fragrance 
blush  on  every  tree,"  is  now  withered 
beneath  the  pestilential  influence  of 
Popery. 

SPAN.  A  Hebrew  measure  of  length, 
consistingof  three  hand-breadths,  equal 
to  half  a  cubit,  or  ten  and  a  half  inches. 
(Ex.  XXV.  10;  xxviii.  16;  xxxix.  9; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  4.) — See  Cubit. 

SPARROW.  The  Hebrew  word 
tzippor  and  the  Greek  alrouthion,  pro- 
perly designate  any  small  bird,  a  spar^ 
row.  (Gen.  xv.  10 ;  Lev.  xiv.  4--53, 
margin ;  Isa.  xxxi.  5;  Matt.  x.  29,  31 ; 
Luke  xii.  6,  7.)  The  Hebrew  name  in- 
cluded all  the  small  birds  denominated 
"  clean."  (Deut.  iv.  17;  Job  xli.  5;  Ps. 
viii.  8;  xi.  1;  civ.  17;  Prov.  xxvi.  2; 
xxvii.  8.)  Though  the  common  spar- 
row— Passer  domesticus — does  not  occur 
in  Palestine,  its  place  is  supplied  by 
other  allied  species  of  the  same  vivaci- 
ous family.  Tet  the  Psalmist  would 
seem  to  refer  to  a  bird  of  solitary  habits. 
'Ps.  cii.  7.)  Mr.  Waterton  thinks  tho 
Psalmist  alludes  to  a  species  of  bird — 
perhaps  Pelrocossyphus  cyaneus — of  a 
blue  colour,  with  black  wings  and  tail, 
common  in  Syria ;  which  be  describes 
as  a  real  thrash^  in  size,  in  shape,  in 
habits,  and  in  song ;  with  this  differ- 
ence from  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  that  it 
is  remarkable  through  the  East  for  sit- 
ting solitary  on  the  habitations  of  man. 
Among  the  common  small  birds  found 
in  Palestine,  are  the  starling,  chaffinch, 
greenfinch,  linnet,  goldfinch,  corn- 
bunting,  pipits,  blackbird,  song-thrush, 
bulbul  or  Palestine  nightingale,  and 
various  species  of  wagtail.  The  Eng- 
lish Tree  sparrow  is  also  very  common 
on  Mount  Olivet,  and  is  perhaps  the 
one  nlluded  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3.  There 
are  but  two  allusions  to  the  singing  of 
birds.    (Ps.  civ.  12  ;  Eccl.  xii.  4.) 

SPEAR.  This  offensive  weapon 
was  a  wooden  staff  surmounted  with  a 
head  of  metal,  double-edged,  and 
pointed,  and  was  carried  by  the  heavy- 
armed  infantry.  (Jer.  xIvL  4;  John 
xix.  34.)  Warriors  of  gigantic  strength 
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.  ■-■  ;•.:. I. '.1  tlu-ni«!i ■]'.•>' on  the 

.    .     \vki^ljt    of   ili.'ir   spoar^. 

I     "  ii  ..iLith'?*  sp-Mr  tvjs  I:lce 

^  V.ini,  and  it<  Iu-mI  w  'ijlijrj 

>.  ■        !   ■■■  i  -^..I'k'-ls  of  iron."  ;  1  Sam. 

-'  ^ iin.  ii.*J2, 1»3  )  T:: -  "Ian  :e" 

■  ;•-■■.■*  iij)jioar<  ij  luvo   hi*n  a 

■  iwlin  or  lij^lit  spc;ir.     In  iho 

>.   .■1.-...MI  of   our   \V\hk\   I'jll,  th'.* 

,   .  ;    -  "Liiicorj!."  ri  Kin^'<  \vi:i.2S.) 

^:"K'i:s.    Tho  Ik'Srow  wur.l ,;  r  .^',, 

.  .    ..ol  ysp'ro*/'  CGiii.  wxv:-.  -J^  ; 

\  '.  ,  11,)  i*  i:'«od  for  I-;  ■  .1  i.'i'»-yi  . '• /■  #•; 

■•^.t'lait-i  //■«/'/ /'./.I /•'•    /I";;,  0^:;Uli:d  f.-OiH 

i  ;.i.v  shrub,  with  i::ro;iL:  rini  wiJe- 
N.  r,.:iin;»  br.i!-.c!:»'S,  wliioh  jj^ows  in 
Lv':»ii"i»iK  Ml  tlio  i^K»  of  C'dinlia.  nnd  in 
fOii'horii  r.i'.r».';'.\  I:  wa*  vx:o  lively 
u*o.I  :■•'  a  i:'.!.-:.o:Uv\  Thi'  H-.'brcw 
w.»:  N  .'  .  .  •  '.  :.  Ti^r  ?oro»l  "  hinis-' 
of  p'.-;.-   ■  :>  :.:.;:.;-,"  ii-.-.^-jiu  "  sric-^rv,*' 

\\.  Iv" ;  '.*..  \\\  \.  2.)  The  Ilehrc-.v 
tcri;i  -  •  -•  .  r. :i ; ?roi  "spices,"  {K\. 
x\\.  :'t  — I  ""J-vcj:"  in  ooiinection 
w;vr  .-  >\  r.\.\\\.  7;  xxxix.  ;JS.) 
la^r^  .-.  •^:  ..>,"  Lev.  iv.  7;  Num. 
IV.  I  ■.  *  .:  ..r-.'-i  •:;>•.  '•  ■...  tfi''<,  such 
a5  ».■■■-  ■-■■■-  ".%  vA>>:.u  r.v.rih.  franklii- 
t'l'T'o.',  •'...:.',  i".vc'.ia,  un>l  fj:ilbanum. 
^Ia.  \  v.  1  \  ;-«!^  S.  .:]>o  iheGrock 
wor.i.  •  ti.'^  -:*ia:cd  sv.'O"',  snirfn/, 

i\<  vAy.:  .  i\.^.\  c:o.  ^M.irk  xvi.  i: 
La'h..'  w  -  '  ■;  \xiv.  1:  A  Am  xix.  40.) 
S J  ji  ■ » ■ '  *. .". .  '. ;  J .  r .  •  V  :  *v;:i .'.( s  t  u in,  ron- 
diTC  i  *■  ^.  .>\  <.""  :?  ^"Lri-JS  >:■■•'>  %■,  urouHi- 
ti,'< «: J K  .1 '  .'A  X  l" ■ .'..; .  .i:i ^' v^.  ^  V.  \ .  xx  v.  G ; 
XXX. -.J:  \\\\.;J;  I  Kiijjs  x.  L*,  10, 
•.*:>;  'J  K\r.z<  XX.  1;*:  1  v'hrori.  ix.  2i), 
;;0:  U  Ciiron.  jx.  I.  0.  2t;  xvi.  14; 
\x\ii.  •J7:  S.l.  Svi-  iv.  10.  14.  10: 
1^1.  iii.  *J4:  xxxix.  *J;  Kz-^k.  x^vii.  22.) 
Thii  win\l  '■  y :..!.  reiidorod  "spices," 
di.'si;;natcs  ih^*  halsaui  plar.t.  (Sol. 
Son^'  V.  l:i;  vi.  2.)  Tho  llohrcws  used 
spices  freely,  us  seasoning  for  food,  and 
jl.ivotirin;;  wines;  (K/.ek.  xxiv.  10; 
Sol.  Son;:  viii.  2 :)  for  porfu:ning 
..partnients;  (Trov.  viii.  17:)  and  for 
lumral  pcrfiinios.  (2  Chron.  xvi.  14.) 
I'hev  ucrc  chielly  obtiiiied  from  In- 
ula or  Arnhia.  (G«^n.  xxxvii.  25.) 
;^^|1>KU.  Thi'  Hebrew  worda'v«. 
W  ti  fjii liner f  weaver,  heocc 


tho  spi'fhrt  a  wcll-kno^ni  insect  re- 
markablo  for  the  thread  which  i:  «p:as. 
and  with  which  it  fomu  a  web  of 
curious  texture,  hat  so  frail  that  it  is 
exposed  to  be  broken  and  destroyed  by 
the  sli;;htc5t  accident.  (Job  niL  H, 
l.> :  I'a.  lix. .%  <>.)  The  Hebrew  WOT  1 
M  .vi7/M/'/A,  rendered  **  5|>idi»r,''de8i!!f.iW 
a  species  of  spotted  li\fird.  (l*roT. 
XXX.  28.) 

srUvKNARD.  The  Hebrew  ward 
/"Tf/,  probably  from  the  Tamol  Brr=. 
fra^r.ince.  desipiates  a  plant  exiui.ns 
an  aj^reeable  sccnU  which  on  acroQLt 
of  its  car-like  form,  appears  to  hire 
'^cn  called  apH'cwtni^  i.e.,  #»r /.':'.:.'. 
rhc  spikenard  has  been  identified  wuh 
tho  fnijjrant  plant  /'fttamitujci,  of  in-: 
Ilimnlayan  mountains,  which  belnnir^ 
to  the  family  uf  the  valerians,  and  hi> 
bocn  named  yarffn.^tttrf'vn  jaaKrifi, 
The  Hebrews  undoubted  It  ob:»ineJ 
this  aromatic,  with  other  Indian  pro- 
ducts, by  way  of  Arabia.  (Sol.  Sjcj 
iv.  13,  14.)  The  extract,  or  nnpien:, 
called  *'  ointment  of  spikenard."  or 
"pure  nard,**  or  "  liquiii  nanl,"  (Mjrk 
xiv.  ;*.,  margin,)  was  lii;;hly  va!:!iJ  br 
the  nations  of  an:i«^ui:y,  for  £.r:uiii:i~  • 
on  festive  occasions,  (.lohn  xii.  1—7.) 

SPINNING.— Sec  Weaving. 

Sl»lUiT.  The  Ilebre-v  word  .1.-:.^ 
and  the  Greek  word  y»«'riM#i,  j^enerally 
rendered  **  spirit,"  primarily  siinffy 
hnofh,  a  hn-t  zt\  hence,  the  breath  (*t 
life  ;  (Gen.  viii.  1 :  Job.  vi.  4 ;  -lohn  iii. 
S ;)  and  are  also  used  to  do*ipiAte  the 
sfntf  or  spirit,  both  of  man  anl  beisf; 
(Job  xxvii.  3  ;  Uom.  viii.  IG  ;  Eccl.  in. 
1!),  21  ;)  also  of  the  human  s-'uf  or 
spirit,  after  its  departure  from  tbe 
holy,  and  as  exi^tin;;  in  a  separite 
state,  in  the  sense  of  spirit,  #.';*;i..v»'.'/ii«i, 
spcrtn;  (Job  iv.  15—21  :  Luke  xxir. 
37,  31):  Matt.  xiv.  26;  Acts  xxiii.S.9.) 
Tiie  same  terms  are  used  of  the  holy 
angels,  called  *'minhterin^:  spirits;" 
(Ileb.  i.  14:  comp.  Kev.  i.  4:)  al?o 
"evil  spirits,"  thmons.  (1  Saiu.  xvL 
U,  16;  xviii.  10;  1  K^ujs  xxii.  21; 
Zech.  xiii.  2;  Matt.  x.  I  :  Mark  i.  23: 
Luke  iv.  36 ;  Acts  t.  16.)  Thi  term 
spirit  is  also  u^cd  in  the  sense  of  'it'i- 
j^sitioju  mode   of  frcUng,  or  tfo^yi^* 
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(ProY.  XXV.  28  ;  Eccl.  vii.  9  ;  Hos.  ri. 
12;  Nam.  Y.  14;  Kora.  viii.  15 ;  xi.  8; 
Gal.  vi.  1;  Eph.  i.  17;  1  John  iv.  6.) 
—See  Soul. 

SPIRIT,  HOLY.  The  Hebrew 
"Word  Ruahhj  and  the  Greek  word  Pneu' 
moj  when  applied  to  the  Deity,  are 
properly  rendered  **  Spirit,"  as  He  is 
the  absolute,  uncreated,  and  only  pui*e 
Spirit.  (Gen.  i.  2 ;  John  iv.  24.)  Tiie 
term  "Spirit"  is  applied  to  each  of 
the  Personal  manifestations  of  the 
Deity:  ].  God  is  a  Spirit;  He  per- 
vades the  world ;  (Ps.  cxxxix.  7 — 1 7  ; 
Jer.  xxiii.  24;  1  Kin^^s  viii.  27;  John 
iii.  8;)  He  ar.imates  and  sustains  life; 
(Gen.  i.  2 ;  Job  xxvi.  13 ;  xxvii.  3 ; 
xxxiii.  4 ;  Ps.  civ.  29,  30 ;)  and  governs 
the  nniverse.  (Isa.  xxxix.  12,  23;  Ixiii. 
14;  Neh.  ix.  20.)  This  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  omnipresence  differs  alike 
'from  what  is  called  Pantheism,  and 
from  the  Platonic  notion  of  the  soal 
of  the  world;  inasmuch  as  it  makes 
theEternal  Spirit  the  immanent  Divine 
casnality,  working  in  and  through  what 
are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
are  merely  the  expressions  of  His  will. 
2.  Christ,  in  His  Divine  nature,  is  called 
the  '^Spirit."  (1  Cor.  xv.45;  1  Tim.  iii. 
16;  1  Pet.  iii.  IS;  Heb.  ix.  14;  2  Cor. 
iii.  17.)  3.  So  also  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
third  person  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  is 
called  "the  Spirit,"  the  "Spirit  of 
God,"  "the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  "the 
Spirit  of  Truth,"  and  the  "Holy  Ghost," 
the  "  Comforter."  (John  xiv.  26;  xv. 
2C;  1  Cor.  xii.  4;  Rom.  viii.  9.)  He 
is  rcpre«cnted  as  of  the  same  spiritual 
and  indivisible  Divine  essence,  and  in 
intimate  union  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;  1  Cor.  ii. 
10;  Eph.  ii.  18;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14; 
Rem.  viii.  2G ;  Acts  i.  16 ;  v.  3.)  The 
Holy  Spirit,  who  is  truly  God,  is  called 
**Uoly,"  because  He  is  the  author 
of  all  moral  purity ;  of  inspiration ;  (2 
Pec.  i.  21 ;)  and  the  miraculous  spirit- 
nal  gifts.  (1  Cor.  xii.  1 — 31.)  He  also 
works  immediately  upon  the  human 
mind,  in  what  is  termed  the  economy 
of  grace ;  and  is  the  {i^and  and  proxi- 
mate Afrent  in  the  regeneration  and 
sanctification  of  men.  The  fulness  of 
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the  gracious  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  arc  spoken  of  as  seven:  (Rer. 
V.  6 :)  1.  To  "  teach  all  things  **  which 
Christ  taught ;  2.  To  "  bring  all  things 
to  His  people's  remembrance;"  (John 
xiv.  20 ;)  3.  To  "  testify  of  Christ ;"  (John 
XV.  26  ;)  4,  To  "  reprove  the  world  of 
sin,    of  rit^hteousness,   and  of  judg- 
ment;"   (John   xvi.    8—11;)    5.   To 
"guide  His  people  into  all  truth  ;"  6. 
To  "shew  them  things  to  come;"  7. 
!  To  "  glorify  Christ."    (John  xvi.  13, 
14.)    The   passage  in  John  xv.  26, 
"  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,** 
refers  to  the  official    character  and 
mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  dif- 
ferent operations,  and  not  to  His  mode 
of  subsistence  or  His  relationship  to 
the  Father  and  the  Son.    Hence,  it  ^ 
would  seem  that  the  doctrine  of  the  ' 
procession  of  the  Spirit,  like  the  kindred 
one  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son, 
can  be  regarded  as  little  better  than  a 
gratuitous  and  unwarranted  hypothe- 
sis ;  and  the.  controversy  which  divided 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  as 
to  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  proceedeth 
from  the  Father  only,  or  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  is  not  only  unirn^ 
portant  but  absurd. — See  Sox. 

SPIRITUAL  BODY.— See  Resur- 
rection. 

SPIT.  Among  the  Hebrews,  when 
a  man  refused  to  comply  with  the 
Levirate  law,  the  widow  might  not 
only  loose  his  shoe  from  off  his  foot, 
but  also,  as  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt^ "spit  in  his  face."  (Deut. 
XXV.  9.)  Also,  as  an  expression  of 
rudeness  and  violence,  spitting  in 
one's  face  was  not  uncommon.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  67;  Mark  xiv.  65;  1  Kings  xxiL 
24 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  6.) 

SPOIL.  The  prey  or  booty  taken 
in  wffr,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
was  to  be  equally  divided  between 
those  who  were  in  the  battle  and 
those  who  were  in  the  camp,  what- 
ever disparity  there  might  be  in  the 
number  of  each  party.  The  law  fur- 
ther required,  that  out  of  that  part  of 
the  spoil  which  was  assigned  to  the 
fighting  men,  for  every  five  hundred 
men,  oxen,  asses,  sheep,  etc.,  one  should 
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ndered  "a  sign  of  fire,"  perhaps  a 
e  signal  on  a  mountain,  or  an  iron 
ate  tilled  with  fire  and  elevated  on 
pole.    (Jer.  vi.  1.)    There  appear 

he  several  allusions  in  the  Scrip- 
res  to  the  standards  of  ancient 
vtions  ;  a  proper  knowledge  of  their 
mbology  would  contribute  to  our 
iderstanding  of  several  passages. 
]>aniel  tne  svmbols  on  several 
indards  are  probably  referred  to, 
stead  of  the  names  of  the  nations; 

the  "  ram  with  two  horns,"  dcsig- 
ited  the  Med o- Persian  kingdom  ; 
e  he-goat  with  one  horn,  that  of 
lexander  ;  the  goat  with  four  horns, 
e  kingdoms  of  Alexander's  succes- 
rs ;  and  the  goat  with  the  little  horn, 
e  kingdom  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
>an.  viii.  8 — 25;  compare  Dan.  vii. 
—27.)  So  also  the  Roman  standard, 
lich  was  an  eagle,  is  frequently  re- 
rrcd  to.  (Deut.  xxviii.  49;  Matt, 
civ.  28;  Luke  xvii.  37.)  We  give  a 
;nre  of  an  Assyrian,  an  Egyptian, 
id  a  Roman  standard,  from  the 
icient  monuments.  On  the  latter 
e  the  letters  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  signifying 
c  "  Senate  and  the  People  of  Rome." 
STAR.  Under  the  name  of  stars, 
e  Hebrews  comprehended  all  con- 
illations,  planets,  and  heavenly 
idies,  with  the  exception  of  the  sun 
id  moon.  (Ps.  viii.  3;  xix.  1.)  As- 
onomers  tell  us  that  the  nearest  of 
e  fixed  stars  is  distant  from  us 
^enty  millions  of  millions  of  miles ; 
id  to  give  us  some  idea  of  that 
ighty  interval,  they  tell  us  that  a 
nnon  ball,  flying  at  the  rate  of  five 
indred  miles  an  hour,  would  not 
ach  that  star  in  less  than  four  mil- 
ms  five  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
nd  years.  They  tell  us  further, 
fiat  the  reason  of  every  man  must 
spose  him  to  admit,  that  every  fixed 
ar  is  probably  a  sun,  irradiating  its 
\rn  system  of  worlds ;  and  that  their 
struments  enable  them  to  compute 
>t  less  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
ose  radiant  orbs ;  and  even  that 
imber  may  form  but  an  insignificant 
action  of  the  whole.  Jehovah  is 
presented  as  taking  a  surrer  of  the 
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stars,  as  a  king  taking  a  review  of 
his  army,  and  knowing  the  name  of 
every  one  of  his  soldiers.  (Ps.  cxlviL 
4.)  The  term  stars  was  frequently  em- 
ployed to  symbolise  persons  in  emi- 
nent stations.  Thus  *Uhe  star  out  of 
Jacob"  designates  king  David;  (Num. 
xxiv.  17;)  the  eleven  patriarchs  are 
called  *'  stars ;"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  9  ;)  so 
also  *'stars"  denote  the  princes,  rulers, 
and  nobles  of  the  eartj^.  (Dan.  viii. 
10;  Rev.vi.l3;  viii.  10, 11 ;  ix.l;  xii. 
4.)  Christ  is  called  the  '^Mornini; 
Star,"  as  He  introduced  the  light  of 
the  gospel  day.    (Kev.  xxii.  16.) 

STAR  IN  THE  EAST.  The  star 
which  was  seen  by  the  Magi  in  their 
own  country,  as  an  indication  of  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah,  seems  to  have 
been  a  remarkable  star  which  appear- 
ed  for  a  transient  period.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1603,  a  pheno- 
menon in  the  starry  heavens  led  the 
celebrated  astronomer  Kepler  to  make 
some  astronomical  and  chronological 
investigations  in  respect  to  the  year  of 
Christ's  birth.  In  that  year,  on  the 
17th  of  December,  a  conjunction  of 
the  two  planets  Jupiter  and  Satara 
occurred.  In  March,  1604,  Mars  ap- 
proached, and  in  the  autumn  a  new 
fixed  star,  which  stood  in  the  vicinitj 
of  those  two  planets  in  the  eastern 
foot  of  Serpentarius,  and  which,  though 
at  first  a  star  of  the  first  magnitade, 
and  shining  very  brightly,  gradually 
faded,  till  in  October,  1605,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  seen,  and  finally,  in  March, 
1606,  it  entirely  disappeared.  Aware 
that  the  conjunction  of  the  planets 
J  upiter  and  Saturn  occurs  about  every 
twenty  years,  Kepler  was  led  to  in- 
quire, whether  such  a  conjunction 
might  not  have  occurred  shortly  be- 
fore the  Dionysian  era,  and  thus  afford 
a  basis  for  an  historical  calculation  in 
respect  to  the  birth  of  Jesus.  He 
attained  the  remarkable  result,  that 
this  conjunction  actually  occurred 
three  times  in  the  year  of  Rome  747. 
Ideler,  pursuing  the  theory  of  Kepler, 
has  given  the  luUowing  results,  in  re- 
spect to  the  three  planetary  conjunc- 
tions :— The  first  occurred  on  the  :M(k 
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was  reposed  In  tliose  who  held  the 
office  of  steward ;  hence  Christian 
ministers  are  described  as  the  **  stew- 
ards of  God  over  his  church  and 
family ;"  (Tit.  i.  7  ;)  and  believers  are 
also  spoken  of  as  *^  good  stewards  of 
the  manifold  grace  of  God/'  (1  Pet. 
ir.  10 ;  1  Cor.  1,  2.) 

STOCKS.  The  Hebrew  word  fna- 
kqppeketh^  rendered  **  stocks,"  seems 
to  designate  a  pillory,  in  which  the 
head  and  hands  were  fastened.  (Jer. 
XX.  2;  xxix.  2(j\  2.  Chron.  xvi.  10.) 
The  word  ekem,  properly  si^ifics  u 
"fetter."  (l-rov.  vii.  22.)  The  He- 
brew  term  sad,  and  the  Greek  zulon^ 
properly  denoted  *' stocks."  (Job  xiii. 
27;  xxxiii.  11 ;  Acts  xvi.  24.)  The 
stocks  were  a  wooden  frame  or  block, 
to  which  the  feet  of  the  prisoner  were 
fixed  or  chained,  not  only  for  greater 
security,  but  also  for  punishment. 
(Job  xiii.  27 ;  xxxiii.  1 1.)  The  stocks 
ivere  probably  of  Egyptian  origin ; 
they  were  also  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

STOICS=w/f:n  of  the  porch.  A  sect 
of  heathen  philosophers,  founded  by 
Zeno,  a  native  of  Cyprus,  about  n.  c. 
280.  Some  of  the  principles  which 
Zeno  delivered  in  the  porch  or  port- 
tea  in  Athens,  had  undoubtedly  been 
taught  by  Socrates  aud  Plato  be- 
fore him.  The  Stoics,  according  to 
Cud  worth  and  Mosheim,  acknow- 
ledged one  independent  and  sclf-ex- 
latent  Deity  or  liery  nature,  eternal, 
wise,  and  provident.  He  possessed. 
however  little  of  the  greatness  aud 
majesty  of  Deity;  inasmuch  as  he  was 
wholly  immersed  in  matter,  and  could 
not  possibly  be  separated  from  it ; 
being  also  diffused  and  extended 
through  the  whole  universe.  Other 
gods  they  considered  merely  parts  of 
the  one  supreme  deity  diffused  in  va- 
rious bodies,  and  were  ultimately  to 
return  to  the  source  whence  they 
emanated.  Though  the  Stoics  denied 
the  immortality  of  souls,  they  consi- 
dered the  mind^  of  some  men  to  pos- 
sess no  much  constancy,  that  when 
freed  from  the  bodies,  they  did  not 
YCtam  to  the  common  fountain  and 
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source  of  souls  till  the  conflsgration  of 
the  world.  The  Stoics  also  discarded 
eternal  rewards  and  punishments ; 
and  as  little  did  their  doctrine  admit 
of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the 
present  life.  They  maintained  that 
the  greatest  happiness  consists  in 
virtue,  and  the  greatest  misery  in 
vice ;  hence  the  virtuous .  man  was 
perfectly  happy,  and  all  external  things 
were  to  him  indifferent.  The  morality 
of  Stoicism  was  essentially  based  on 
pride,  that  of  Christianity  on  humility. 
The  Stoics  maintained  that  all  things 
are  subject  to  a  stern  and  irresistible 
fatality.  Stoicism  necessarily  divested 
men  of  their  passions  and  affections; 
and  its  admirers  affected  the  same 
stiffness,  patience,  apathy,  austerity, 
and  insensibility  as  the  Pharisees, 
whom  they  pretty  much  resembled* 
(Acts  xvii.  18.) 

STONE.  Eie^rant  structures  were 
generally  built  of  hewn  and  squared 
stones.  (1  Ivings  v.  17;  Am.  v.  11; 
Mark  xiii.  1,  2.)  Sometimes  cairns 
or  heaps  of  stones  were  raised  to  pre- 
serve the  recollection  of  some  signal 
event,  CJosh.  iv.  5,  7 ;  vii.  20;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  17;  Zech.  ix.  16.)  The  term 
'"Stone"  is  also  used  tropically;  hence 
Christ  is  called  ^*the  foundation  stone," 
or  "chief  corner  sione  laid  in  Zion," 
i.e.,  God  incarnate  in  Zion.  (Isa. 
xxviii.  16;  Acts  iv.  11  ;  Eph.  ii.  20; 
1  Pet.  ii.  0.)  Also  '•  the  stone  which 
the  builders  —  the  Jews  —  rejected, 
which  became  the  Ilead  of  the  corner," 
— the  foundation  and  Head  of  His 
body,  the  church.  (Ps.  cxviii.  22; 
Mark  xii.  10.)  To  the  Jews  He  was 
*'  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of 
offence."  (Rom.  ix.  32,  33^  Matt, 
xxi.  42 — 44.)  The  Christian  church 
is  termed  "the  stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain" — out  of  the  Jewish  Church 
— whicli  shall  crush  down  uU  oppos- 
ing powers,  and  till  the  whole  earth. 
CDun.  ii.  3.5,  45.)  Believers  are  called 
"lively  stones,"  and  "God's  building," 
built  up  compactly  upon  Christ,  an  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord.  (1  Cor.  iii.  0 — 1 7 ;) 
Eph.  XX.  22.)  The  "white  stone," 
given  to  the  Christian  conqueror,  (Kct* 
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SU AH =5tref/>«r.    A  descendant  of 
J^her.     (I  Chron.  vii.  3C.) 

SUBURBS.—See  Cities. 

SUCCOTH=6o9/A*.  1.  A  town  in 
^be  tribe  of  Gad,  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  ;  which  originated  from  Jacob 
encamping  here  on  his  return  from 
Mesopotamia.  (Gen.  xx^iiii.  17;  Josh, 
xiii.  27 ;  Judg.  viii.  5;  1  Kings  vii.  4G.) 
I>r.  Robinson  mentions  a  ruin  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Jordan,  called  Salcuty 
mboat  fifteen  miles  south  of  Beisan — 
Bethshean.  Burchhardt  forded  the 
Jordan  about  six  miles  below  Beisan  ; 
and  to  the  southward  saw  the  ruins  of 
iSicX-Z»/,  apparently  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Jordan.  This  is  probably  the 
Stdchot  visited  by  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Party,  in  1866.  They  say  the 
name  seems  to  be  applied  to  the  rich 
and  well  watered  district,  as  well  as  to 
m  small  Tel,  on  which  are  some  incon- 
siderable ruins;  there  is  no  very  mark- 
ed feature  such  as  would  answer  to  the 
expression  "Valley  of  Succoth."  This 
district  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  undoubt- 
edly the  "Valley  of  Succoth."  (Ps.  Ix. 
C ;  criii.  7.)  2.  A  station  of  the  Hebrews, 
on  the  E^vpiian  side  of  the  Ked  Sea. 
(£x.  xii.  87;  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  5.) 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH  =  6oo<A5  of 
damghters.  Booths  or  tents  in  which 
the  idolatrous  females  prostituted  them- 
■elres,  in  the  Babylonian  manner,  to 
Mylttta,  the  Assyrian  Venus.  Rawlin- 
son  thinks  that  Succoth-benoth  rcpre- 
setits  the  Chaldean  goddess  Zirbanit, 
the  wife  of  Merodach,  who  was  espe- 
cially worshipped  at  Babylon.  If  so, 
nndoabtedly  her  worsh  i p  was  celebrated 
with  obftcene  rite«.    (2  Kings  xvii.  30.) 

SUCHATHITES  =  branches.       A 
faroilvoftheKenites.  (1  Chron.  ii.  55.) 

SUKKIIMS  =  dwelling  in  booths. 
An  African  people  mentioned  along 
with  the  Libyans  and  Ethiopians.  The 
Septaagintandthe  Vulgate  understand 
the  **TroRlodytes,"  who  dweltalongthe 
coast  of  Ethiopia.  (2  Chron.  xii.  3.) 
Furst  thinks  the  Sukkim  were  dwellers 
in  Soh,  a  mountain  region  near  the 
Ked  Sea,  where  Pliny  fixes  the  tro- 
glodyte city  of  Suche ;  and  he  thinks 
the  modern  Nubian  name  Suakim  may 
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be  connected  with  the  same  district. 
The  name,  however,  may  designate  a 
shepherd  or  wandering  race,  because 
of  their  dwelling  in  tents. 

SUMMER  In  the  Scriptures  the 
spring  and  the  seasons  of  harvest  ond 
heat,  extending  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, thus  including  part  of  autumn, 
were  called  Summer;  (Judg.  iii.  20; 
Ps.  xxxii.  4 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  1  ;)  while 
part  of  autumn,  and  the  seasons  of 
seed-time  and  cold,  extending  from 
the  beginning  of  September  to  the 
beginning  of  March,  were  called  Win- 
ter. (Gen.  viii.  22;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  17;  Jer. 
viii.  20;  Zech.  xiv.  8.)  During  Dr. 
Robinson's  sojourn,  from  April  14th 
to  May  Cth,  the  thermometer  ranged 
at  sunrise  from  44  deg,  to  64  deg.  F., 
«nd  at  2  p.m.  from  CO  deg.  to  71)  deg. 
F.;  from  the  10th  to  the  13ih  of  June, 
at  Jerusalem,  at  sunrise  a  range  from 
56  deg.  to  74  deg. ;  and  at  2  p.  m. 
once  86  deg.,  with  a  strong  N.  W. 
wind.  Tet  the  air  was  fine  and  the 
heat  not  burdensome ;  the  nights  were 
uniformly  cool,  often  viih  a  heavy 
dew.  Yet  the  total  absence  of  rain 
soon  destroys  the  verdure  of  the  fields; 
and  the  only  green  thing  which  re- 
mains is  the  foliage  of  the  scattered 
fruit-trees,  and  occasional  vineyards 
and  fields  of  millet. — See  Seasons. 

SUN.  This  luminary  is  the  centre 
of  our  solar  system,  and  the  largest 
body  that  exists  within  its  limits. 
This  vast  globe  is  about  885,000  miles 
in  diameter ;  and  though  distant  from 
the  earth  93,000,000  of  miles,  its  light 
reaches  the  earth  in  eight  minutes. 
The  only  motion  which  the  sun  is 
found  to  possess  is  that  of  rotation  on 
its  axis,  which  is  performed  in  25  days 
and  10  hours.  Though  the  sun  is  the 
grand  source  of  light  and  heat  to  all 
the  planetary  bodies  of  this  system, 
yet,  it  is  not  improbable  thht  it  is  a 
solid  and  opaque  body,  surrounded 
with  luminous  clouds  which  float  in 
the  solar  atmosphere.  (Gen.  i.  16;  . 
XV.  17 ;  Judg.  V.  31 ;  Eccl.  i.  3,  9 :  Ps. 
Ixxii.  17.)  The  account  of  the  sun 
and  moon  standing  atill,  as  recorded  in 
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became  liable  for  his  client's 
debts  in  case  of  his  failure,  the  danger 
of  a  man  becoming  sarety  for  another 
If  strongly  reprehended.  (Gen.  xliv. 
82;  Job  xvii.  3;  Prov.  vi.  1 ;  xi.  15; 
xrii.  16 ;  xx.  IS  :  x^ii.  26 ;  xxvii.  13.) 

SUSANCHITKS.  The  inhabitants 
off  Shnshan,  the  Snsians,  who  had  been 
settled  in  Samaria  by  the  king  of 
AMrria.    (N'eh.  i.  1 :  Ezra  iv.  0.) 

SCJSANNA=rt  %.  One  of  the 
women  who  ministered  to  our  Lord. 
(Luke  yiii.  2,  S.) 

S\JSL='horsefHan.  A  descendant  of 
If anasseh.  (Nam.  xiii.  11.) 

SWALLOW.  The  Hebrew  word 
dltror, rendered  "swallow,"  (Ps.lxxxiv. 
8 ;  ProT.  xxvi.  2.)  probably  designates 
the  Egyptian  dururi,  the  swift  or  black 
■lanin.  The  word  agnr  may — desig- 
nate a  smaller  kind  of  "  swallow."  The 
term  sisorstiSj  rendered  "crane," sonic 
snppose  to  designate  a  species  of  swal- 
low. (Isa.  xxxviii.  14 ;  Jer.  viii.  7.) 
All  the  species  found  in  Britain  arc 
common  in  Palestine. — See  Crane. 

SWAN.  The  Hebrew  word  tin^/t-- 
wuthj  rendered  "  swan,"  is  rendered  in 
the  Septaagint/>or/f/i^rion,  i.e.,  the  pur- 
ple gallinnla  or  water  hen,  which  is 
common  in  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  but 
others  think  the  pelican  is  intended. 
(Ler.  xi.  18;  Deut.  xiv.  16.)  Tho 
fwan  is  common  oil  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Palestine. 

SWEARING.— Seo  Oath. 

SWEAT,  BLOOD  v.— See  Aooxr. 

SWINE.  Perhaps  the  Mosaic  pro- 
bihition  of  the  flesh  of  this  well-known 
animal  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  health  of  the  people  in  Palestine. 
(Lev.  xi.  7  ;  Deut.  xiv.  8.)  Wild  hou's 
abounded  on  tho  hills  of  Syria,  as  they 
do  in  the  present  day.  And  in  times 
of  idolatry,  if  the  Hebrews  did  not 
rear  swine,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
sacrificing  them  to  their  idols,  and  of 
eating  the  flesh.  (Isa.  Ixv.  4  ;  Ixvi.  3, 
17.)  In  the  time  of  the  Roman  domin- 
ion, herds  of  swine  were  reared  by 
the  Jews,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
gain,  and  also  for  fond.  And  it  was 
probably  in  order  to  punish  this  viola- 
tion of  the  Divine  law,  that  our  Sav- 
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ionr  permitted  the  demons  to  enter 
the  swine,  which  caused  them  to  rush 
headlong  into  the  Lake  of  Genncsuret. 
The  Palestine  Exploration  Party,  in 
1866,  visited  the  eastern  shore  of  tho 
Lake.  The  Party  observe  that  between 
Khersa  —  the  ancient  Gerasa  —  and 
Wady  Fik,  opposite  Tiberias,  appears 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  herd  of  swine ;  indeed  no 
other  point  on  that  side  of  tho  Lake  is 
so  suitable.  From  the  eastern  plateau 
the  ground  slopes  steeply,  in  a  few  places 
almost  precipitously,  down  to  the  level 
of  the  Lake,  lea vini;  a  margin  of  fertile 
land  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  broad 
between  the  base  of  the  hills  and  the 
water;  but  at  this  particular  point, 
and  only  at  this,  a  spur  runs  out  to  the 
shore ;  there  is  no  *' cliff,"  but  a  slope 
sufficiently  steep  to  fulfil  tho  require- 
ments of  the  Bible  narration.  (Mtitt. 
vii.  6  ;  viii.  32  ;  Luke  xv.  15  ;  2  Pet.  iU 
22.) — Sec  Geuasenes. 

JSWOKD.  The  swords  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  been 
short ;  (Judges  iii.  16  ;  and  sometimes 
two-edged.  (Ps.  cxlix.  6.)  The  As- 
syrian swords,  as  seen  on  the  monu- 
ments, were  often  richly  decorated. 
The  hilt  was  generally  oramcnted  with 
several  lions'  heads,  arrange!  to  form 
both  handle  and  cross  bar.  The  scab- 
bard or  sheath  was  elaboratelv  einbos- 
sed  or  engraved.  The  term  **  sword** 
is  used  as  the  symbol  of  war  and 
slaughter  ;  (Lev.  xxvi.  25  ;  Isa.  xxxiv. 
5  :  Rev.  xix.  17,  18  ;)  of  Divine  judg- 
ments ;  (Deut.  xxxii.  41;  l*s.  xvii. 
13;  Jer.  xii.  12;  Uev.  i.  16;)  and  of 
power  and  authority.  (Rom.  xiii.  4.) 
The  word  of  God  is  called  *'the  sword,'* 
i.e.,  the  weapon  or  instrument  of  the 
Spirit.     (Eph.  vi.  17.) 

SYCAMINE  TUKE.  It  is  now 
generally  understood  that  the  term 
"  sycamine**  designates  the  moms  nigra 
or  black  mulhci  ry  tree.  Both  black  and 
white  mulberry  trues  are  common  in 
Palestine.  This  tree  is  lofty  and  affords 
shade ;  and  is  much  cultivated  in  tho 
present  day  on  account  of  its  affording 
food  for  "  the  silk-worm.  (Luke 
xvii.  6.) 
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>;-J<r.-;  i.-,-.  o:;v"  li;-  pa*t«.  (Terr  Sabbath  day,  tta*  ffi- 
^.■!,-  UrT.^  vf  tie  '.tni  -ieady  ibe  (atiitiiale  for 'tbe  j^umJ 
-■-.•  i>t^  :-.z,  Miik.  :n<(rnc:ii>n  of  the  insptreil  )  rapbtU. 
L.  I.  ~i"-  T-e  «:te  la  the  later  periodi  of  Jewiib  hii- 
;  i  ,-:;;:  ■.-.it  ovapie*  tary  ^ytiaiPV"**  "ere  eMeniinly 
—.-.:  ';,  aT.:^ki):ra-  inaitiplied.  Ttiev  were  nul  oali 
,:i  -t^.  ■•■■=:■*  ;.>  tbe  louni  ia  all  the  chief  ciL«  and  leuer 
trt  -.-■  >-.'.<::-  i  rtma.nl .  taani  in  Syria,  bnt  in  the  principil 
t,' ;■;  «-.■;.  T-err.t.-;-  eitiei  of  tSe  Itoman  empire.  vMitk 
ir:  .i.wea.-esheiBiX.  i,  SI :  Aewvi.jt;  is,  3_:?D:  Latetii- 
0.  The  e^tabliihmeni  of  tbeie  t.it- 
logne*  proviJemiallr  prepared  lb* 
IT  for  the  preaching  oF  tbe  p'f*'' 
lakfTu  .  At  any  one  who  happened  (o  hi  pit- 
.'■■;  !V  ;-7v>v*«»«  ^siTTi.r-.  IB  all  Mnt  was  at  liberty  la  read  and  M 
i^, .:  (lifeik  are  e\i ■^  xei  aj  'bey  ■  poaad  the  tscred  book),  (Acti  liii 
*f;Tt.-(i  lk.>j»Kia  of  Ttirfticv-e  by  14,  13;  Kr.  i\,')  this  privilege  *(' 
thf  Biitawn.  I  forded  oar  Lord  and    Ilii  diKiplo 

SVNWtitKJVK.    This  Ortek  word  I  many  opponnniiies  tor  preachiof;  iba 
t  ;.>ivrii  Jeni>te«  <■■  iitcuMy.  a  m^-  !  fnxpel  ol  the  kin^om  in  the  nrioat 
>:t,.\  ;  ^ul.  like  the  vord  tMt-^•<,  \  trntgagmtt,    ;_!«•.  IxL  4 :  Lake  It.  U, 


S:>(ral  tlans     r. 


sv>r 


2S;  Matt.  xiii.  54  ;  Mark  vi.  2:  Jolin 
2cviii.  20;  Acts  xiii.  5 — 44;  xiv.  1; 
zirlu  2,  17;  xviii  4,  2G;  xix.  8.) 
The  '*ralcr  of  the  synagogue'*  granted 
permission  to  expound.  (Luke  viii. 
49;  xiii.  14;  Mark  v.  35;  Act  xviii. 
S.)  The  ''minister"  of  the  synngogne 
WAS  the  attendant  who  handed  the 
books  to  the  reader,  and  opened  and 
closed  the  synagogue.  (Luke  ir.  2U.) 
The  "elders"  of  the  synagogue  pre- 
served order  in  the  assembly,  (Luke 
▼ii.  8;  Mark  v.  22;  Acts  xiii.  15,) 
snd  appear  also  to  have  constituted 
the  lowest  tribunal,  which  took  cog- 
nizance mainly  of  religious  matters, 
and  sometimes  inflicted  the  punish- 
ment. (Matt.  X.  17;  xxiii.  34;  Mark 
xiii.  9;  Luke  xii.  11;  xxi.  12;  John 
xvi.2:  Act<» xxii.  10 ;  xxvi.  ll.'i  The 
Palestine  Exploration  Party  found 
that  the  ruins  of  the  synagogues,  in 
sereral  places  in  Palestine,  show  that 
Ihey  were  magnificent  buildings,  and 
exhibited  a  large  amount  of  architect- 
ural dispUv. 

SYNTYCHE=i«;i7A  fortune,  or  one 
who  speaks.  A  female  Christian  at 
Philippi.    (PhiUiv.  2.) 

SYRACUSE.  A  celebrated  city  on 
the  south  east  coast  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  once  noted  for  its  splendour 
and  wealth.  It  is  now  called  Siragoso. 
While  under  the  power  of  its  own 
kings  it  carried  on  an  extensive  trade. 
About  210  n.c.  Syracuse  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  the  Romans ;  when 
Archimedes,  a  native  of  the  city,  who 
had  sorely  galled  the  Romans  during 
the  siege  with  his  astonishing  military 
engines,  wa^  slain  by  a  common  sold- 
ier while  intent  upon  his  mathematical 
Studies.    (Acts  xxviii.  12.) 

SYRIA.  This  name  is  probably 
derived  from  Tzor,  i.e..  Tyre,  hence 
Syria  seems  to  be  the  region  of  Tzor 
or  Tyre.  The  name  Syria,  is,  how- 
erer,  unknown  throughout  the  region 
at  this  day.  The  Arabs  call  this  re- 
irion  Bar  eik'Shantj  or  simply  esA> 
SkoMf  i.e^  the  country  to  the  left,  or 
towards  the  north,  in  contradistinction 
to  southern  Arabia,  or  Yemen,  i.e.,  the 
coontry  to  the  right.  Ancient  Syria 
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only  comprehendeil  the.  region  which 
is  shut  in  on  the  north  and  south  by 
the  mountain  ranges  of  Amanus  anil 
Lebanon,  and  on  the  cast  and  west 
by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  Hebrews  distinguished 
this  country  by  the  general  name  of 
Araiiiy  the  enxtcrn  part  of  which  they 
accounted  Mesopotamia.  Syria  Pro- 
per, or  Aram  on  the  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, was  early  divided  into  the  se- 
veral small  kingdoms — Zobah,  Damas- 
cus, Hamath,  Manchah.  Rehob,  Gesh- 
ur,  and  Arvad.  These  kingdoms  were 
rendered  tributary  by  David,  (2  Sam. 
X.  18,  19,)  but  before  the  deatli  of 
Solomon  some  of  them  threw  o£f  the 
Hebrew  yoke.  (1  Kings  xi.  23—25.') 
After  being  subjected  to  the  Assyrians, 
the  Chaldeans,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Macedonians,  the  Syro- Macedonian 
empire  was  formed,  of  which  Antioch 
was  the  metropolis.  About  b.c.  63, 
Syria  was  made  a  Roman  province, 
and  governed  by  a  pro-consul.  Syria 
now  comprehended  all  the  countries 
which  extended  northward  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  and  which  are  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Euphrates  and  the 
desert  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  we^l  by 
the  Mediterranean.  (  Luke  ii.  2 ;  Matt, 
iv.  24  ;  Acts  zi.  19 ;  Gal.  i.  21.)  Syria 
finally  became  absorbed  in  the  Otto- 
man empire.  In  1832,  Muhammcd 
Aly,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  wrested  Syria 
from  the  Porte  to  the  Egyptian  sway. 
However,  in  1840,  the  United  Powers 
compelled  the  Egyptians  to  evacuate 
Syria,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan 
was  once  more  established  over  the 
country.  The  present  population  of 
Syria,  composed  of  Muhammedann, 
Yezidees,  Druses,  Romanists,  Jews,  and 
Greek  Christians,  has  been  estimated 
at  1,880,000.  Most  of  the  commerci.il 
establishments  are  either  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christian  or  Jewish  population; 
but  commerce,  under  the  execrable 
Mussulman  rule,  in  this  land  of  almost 
unparalleled  natural  resources,  is  in  a 
low  state.  Exportation  is  the  great 
desideratum  for  the  extension  of  thvs 
Syrian  trade.    In  the  present  state  of 


tlilnt^  Sjrri«  prodacei  lilV,  cotton,  and 
wvol — three  cLapIc  aiiiclui  o!  Britiifa 
dem^iild.  Under  •  roilering  i^OTern- 
ment.  tlie  immeQio  trMU  of  wute 
Unili  would  be  lenored  to  Gultiralion, 
and  the  coiumcrca  of  Sjriii  would 
■pccJilf  kdTtnca  to  a  hiKh  desree  of 
pruipcrllr.  Tfae  Arabic  ii  the  rer 
nacular  Unguajje  of  Sjri«. 

SYBO-I'HEXrClAN.  WhenPhe- 
nicia  wu  included  in  the  Romu  pro- 
liuce  of  Sjria,  the  inbabitinu  Kcm  to 
hnve  bMn  called  S^ro-PbeDieiuui  i.e^ 
Pheniciant  of  Sjrria,  in  dittinctinn 
fniin  the  I'heniciani  uf  Libya  or  the 
C4irtbafriuiani.  Tbo  8;ra-PbeDician 
wuioan  is  al«o  called  "a  Canaaniiiih 
.woman,"  bccaDM  the  coaiti  of  T;re 
and  tiidon"  were  peopled  b;  Canaau- 
itc!<.  (Mark  rit.  21— SI ;  lUtt.  xr. 
21,  S2.) 


TAASAr[I=»i(«rf»  i^-if.  A  royal 
Oaiiii.inniiiab  clly.  in  tlia  territorr  of 
I.KHirliar,  hilt  asfligned  to  Manangch ; 
fJoKb.  xLi.  SI  ;  xiii.  11;  JudR.i.27LT. 
lU;  I  Kinnnir.  1^0»l'"'"'"e^'■Ta- 
nncll."  (Jo»h  lixi.  23.)  Thiscilj-np- 
ticiM  to  have  brenelM  called  "Ancr." 
(1  Chron.  Ti.  TO.)  It  in  niw  callnl 
T'lnmuit',  anil  i.i  ilcAvHbeil  an  a  imalt 
villn;(p,  with  ruini  about  four  miles 
fuitlb  ca>t  of  Megiddo,  on  the  we5tem 
Ki[]«  of  the  ninin  of  E^draclon. 

TAAXATll-SHlLOlt  =  u,ym»rA 
In  .<hil;l:  A  pince  in  tbo  contiiica  of 
Ktihraim;  which  mmG  identify  with 
T<iiin.  north-ea«t  of  MejdcL  (Josh, 
xvi.  G.) 

TABnAOTn=r,iiff*.  One  of  the 
Netiiinini.    (Em  ii.  43.> 

TAlJBATlI=™frftr.i^.c/,  A  place 
not  far  from  Abel-mcholah  ;  probabl; 
Ihc  Tel  with  mint,  called  Tub-nkkl 
rakii.    (Judg.  *ii.  22.) 

TABEAL=  God  u  gaiiL  A  person 
vhuneaon  theS/rianiand  Ephraimitei 
were  about  to  make  king,  [nitead  of 
AhaE,  in  Jernlalem.    (Iia.  rii.  6.) 

TXBE.V.l.^Godit^ood.  APeraian 
goTornoT  in  8aiiiar)«,    (Eira  iv,  7.) 
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TABGHAH=a  inin    AAOm 
of  tbe  Hobmn  ia  tte  deM%  ^Mn 


CK>H.xLt, 

urm.  IX.  31.) 

TABEBXACX^.  JUJebonAm 
Uw  Kins  of  tbo  Holmw^  Bo  a*Hi 
■  tvjiA  tent,  M  a  MOToahlo  polaoa,  t* 
be  ended  aeu  tlie  eeolre  ol  the  n- 

canpneot,  Md  to  bo  Bued  >pw)lhall 


(n  iheirH 


made  in  all  tfaioici  a 

Sattem  wfafeh  Jcborah  ahMnd  • 
loKf  fa  the  Mowii.  (Ks.  xxt.  Il 
40;  Hob.  viiL  S.)  Tite  tabcfaad* 
wai  a  rectaagolar  edMee,  Afatf  ciMi 
=S3^  feet  long ;  tea  cnbitaslT^  Ua 
wids.  and  :he  same  in  height,  no 
fnunework  of  the  edillce  wai  lotsed 
□f  perpendicular  glided  board*  of 
fbittim  wood,  fixed  in  laeketi  of  nl- 
vcr.  The]'  were  aecnrcd  at  the  lop 
by  trantTcrae  ban  of  the  uime  wood, 
pa^^cd  through  rtnj^a  of  gold.  CEi. 
x\T.  9  :  ^XV!,  I,  6  ;  xxxii.  B  ;  suit. 
32;xl.0iNum.  i.  60,  6J;x.  ll.)Ttie 
framework  had  a  ceiling  of  fine  coitoa, 
magnificently  embroidered  with  A- 
gurcB  of  cherubim,  in  ihadea  of  bla^ 
pnrple,  and  scacleL  The  exteiior 
i^overing  was  of  goat'a  hair,  ran^ 
tkint  dyed  icd,  and  badger  or  teal 
sfcin«,  for  the  parpoio  of  realtling  in- 
clement weather.  (i:x.  xxxvj.  &--K) 
The  entrance  to  the  tabernacle,  to- 
wRidi  tbe  east,  was  closed  by  a  ca^ 
tain,  embroidered  in  shadea  of  bloe, 
puqilc,  and  gcarlef,  and  Enspeadedoa 
fivcrichly-RildedcoIamDi.  (I^x.xixni. 
^7,  38.)  Tlie  interior  of  the  laber- 
iiaole  was  dirided  into  two  apart- 
ments, separated  from  each  other  by 
foar  gilded  columns,  from  which  wa( 
suspended  a  cnrtain  called  the  "vail,* 
richtr  embroidered  in  ahadei  of  blna, 
purple,  and  scarlet.  (Ex.  xxvi.  31" 
3C;  xxxri.  85.  30;  Matt.  xxriL  51; 
Ileb.  ix.  3.)  The  fint  apartment  w« 
called  "the  holy  place,"  "the  saM- 
tuary,"  or  "the  flrai  tabernacle;"  while 
tlie  Inner  epartment,  compriiing  onC' 
third  of  the  whole,  ten  cnbits>«lT| 
feet  square,  wu  celled  "tbe  Holy  « 
Uolies,"  "  the  Moat  Holy  place,"  "  the 


TAB 


TAB 


lolicst  of  all,"  or  "  the  second  tfiber- 
lacle."  (Ex.  xxvi.  53 ;  Lev.  xvi.  2  ; 
3cb.  ix.  2 — 8.)  la  the  first  apartment 
rere  the  altar  of  iucense,  the  royal 
;able,  with  the  she>v  bread  and  the 
golden  candlestick.  The  other  apart- 
ment was  the  appropriate  residence  of 
Jehovah,  the  Sapreme  King;  hence 
it  contained  the  royal  throne  ,*  sup- 
ported by  golden  cherubim  ;  and  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  ^\kich  was  the 
footstool  of  the  throne.  And  the 
royal  palace  stood  in  an  open  court- 
yard, of  an  oblong  form,  100  cubits  = 
175  feet  in  length,  and  50  cubits =87i 
feet  in  breadth,  situated  due  east  and 
west.  It  was  surroanded  by  columns, 
from  which  cotton  curtains  were  sus- 
pended ;  the  entrance  was  at  the  east 
end.  In  the  fore- court  stood  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering,  and  the  brazen 
Uver ;  and  here  also  the  sncred  music 
WAS  performed.  Neither  of  the  apart- 
ments had  any  window;  hence  the 
Deed  of  the  golden  candlestick  in  the 
ane  for  the  service  performed  therein; 
i^e  darkness  of  the  other  was  occasion- 
illy  illuminated  by  the  glory  of  the 
Divine  King. 

The  tabernacle,  however,  was  not  a 
>lace  of  public,  social,  devotional  wor- 
;hip  for  the  nation.  Yet  on  special 
iccasions  the  congregation  of  the 
»eople  was  assembled  before  the  door. 
[*he  males  thus  assembled,  arranged 
>n  rising  ground  in  a  circular  section, 
D  front  of  the  tabernacle,  would  not 
»ccupy  so  much  space,  but  that  the 
DOSt  distant  would  be  able  to  see  the 
»otlinc  of  the  ceremonial.  The  tabcr- 
lacle  was  properly  o/i/y  the  place  of 
iiual  worship,  in  which  the  priests 
tnd  Levites  were  engaged.  Indeed, 
rom  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Ezra, 
ire  cannot  find  a  trace  of  any  such 
hing  as  public  social  worship,  either 
in  the  Sabbath  or  on  any  other  day  of 
he  week.  While  the  Sabbath  was 
;ept  with  the  utmost  strictness,  yet 
»niy  on  the  three  great  annual  festi- 
vals were  all  the  Hebrew  males  of  a 
initable  age  required  to  repair  to  the 
>^ace  of  Jehovah,  with  presents,  to 
"ender  homage  to  their  King.  In 
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Palestine  the  tabernacle  was  pitched 
at  Shiloh ;  (Josh,  xviii.  1 ;  1  Sam.  i.  3 ; 
iv.  3,  22 ;)  and  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Gibeon.  (1  Chron.  xxi.  29 ; 
2  Chron.  i.  3,  13.)  The  ark  appears 
to  have  been  occasionallv  separated 
from  the  tabernacle,  and  had  been 
located  at  different  places,  which 
were  hence  regarded  as  sanctuaries. 
CJudg.  vi.  4 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  2 ;  xxi.  6 ; 
2  Sam.  vi.  2,  11 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  6,  14.) 
David  prepared  a  tabernacle  for  the 
ark  at  Jerusalem;  (2  Sam.  vi.  17;  1' 
Chron.  xv.  1,  28,  29;)  which  was 
finally  placed  in  the  temple.  (2  Chron. 
i.  4  ;  V.  2,  5.) — See  Temple. 

TABERNACLES,  FEAST  OF. 
The  last  of  the  three  great  annual 
festivals  which  required  the  attend- 
ance  of  all  the  Hebrews  at  the  national 
sanctuary.  During  the  seven  days  of 
its  celebration  the  people  dwelt  In 
booths,  constructed  of  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  trees,  in  commemoration 
of  the  forty  years*  wandering  in  the 
wilderness.  (Lev.  xxiii.  34—44.)  As 
the  season  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  it  is  also  called  the 
*•  Feast  of  Ingathering."  (Ex.  xxiii. 
IG;  xxxiv.  22.)  It  commenced  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  Tisri= October; 
the  first  day  and  the  eighth  day  were 
distinguished  as  Sabbaths.  (Num. 
xxix.  12—40;  Deut.  xvi.  13—15; 
Zech.  xiv.  IC — 19.)  On  every  seventh 
year,  during  this  festival,  the  law  of 
Moses  was  read  in  the  hearing  of  all 
the  people.  (Deut.  xxxi.  10 — 13; 
Neh.  viii.  14 — 18.)  In  later  times, 
the  priests  went  every  morning  during 
the  festival,  and  drew  water  from  the 
fountain  of  Siloam,  and  poured  it 
out  to  the  south-west  of  the  altar;  the 
Levites,  in  the  meanwhile,  playing  on 
instruments  of  music,  and  singing  the 
Psalms  cxiii — cxviii.  This  ceremony 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  Isa. 
xii.  3 ;  and  was  probably  a  memorial 
of  the  abundant  supply  of  vvater  which 
God  afforded  to  the  Hebrews  during 
their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness. 
(John  vii.  2—39.) 

TABITHA.— See  Dorcas. 

TABLE.— See  Meals. 
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VS«  — S>t  T»rri.'>nti. 


:Sir;;^   :!  .i^i  t      TAai-ANdEizs^rf  ^, 


TAH 


TAN 


A  city  at  the  northern  extremitj  of 
Ezypt;  (Jer.  xliii.  7,  8  9;  xUv.  1 ;  xlvi. 
14  ;)  also  wri:ten  "Tiihapanes  ;"  (Jer. 
ii.  16;)  an'l  **Tehaphnehe8.*'  (Jer. 
Kxx.  18.)  The  mound  Tel  DtfenneK, 
ntuated  nearly  in  a  direct  line  be* 
^een  the  modern  Z>in  and  Pelusium, 
la  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
ftiicient  Tahpanhes,  called  by  the 
Grreeks  Daphne, — See  Hane8. 

TAllVV.SE^^^head  of  the  world,  A 
[{aeen  of  E^ypt  in  the  time  of  David. 
^1  Kin^s  xi.  19,  2).) 

TAHREA=ct/nnii?^.  A  descendant 
»f  Saul;  (I  Chron.  ix.  41  ;)  also  writ- 
ten "Tarea."    {\  Chron.  viii.  35.) 

TAHTIM-HODSHI  =  lower  Hod 
thi.    A  district  'mentioned  only  in  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  6;  probably  the  neighboar- 
bood  of  the  Lak»  Merom. 

TALENT.  The  Hebrew  word  kik- 
bcr,  rendered  "  talent,"  signifies  a 
cireley  hence  a  weight  of  3.000  shekels, 
and  eqaal  to  1251bs.  trov.  (Ex.xxxviii. 
24 — 2G ;  2  Sam.  xii.  80 ;  Zech.  v.  7  ; 
Jos.  Ant,  iii.  6,  7.)  The  talent  was 
also  used  ns  a  denominatinn  for  money, 
the  value  of  which  varied  in  proportion 
to  its  various  Wei^hta.  In  money.  t!)c 
Hebrew  talent  of  3,000  shekels  may  be 
estimated  at  £37-'i.  The  Greek  word 
tahtnton  si^niKcs  a  balance,  then  some* 
thill fi  wet f/hed ;  and  hence  talent,  as  a 
fixe^i  weight  for  pold  or  silver  in  com- 
merce. The  talent,  as  a  weight,  appears 
to  have  varied  in  different  countries, 
thoncrh  every  wherecontainin-i  GO  minao 
or  6,000  dmchmae.  The  wci^'ht  of  the 
Attic  talent,  which  was  the  most  usual, 
was  reckoneJ  equal  to  57  pounds.  In 
money,  the  common  Attic  talent  is 
estimated  at  £2r>0.  The  word  "talent" 
is  also  put  for  an  indefinitely  larjfc  sum 
of  money.  (Matt,  xviii.  24  ;  xxv.  15, 
28.) — See  Monby. 

TALITUA  CUMI.  A  Syro-Chal- 
dean  phrnRe,  signifying  *^  maiden, 
arise."    (Mark  v.  41.) 

TALMAl=/tf//  of  furrows,  1.  A 
d(*f>cendant  of  Anak.  (Num.  xiii.  22  ; 
Josh.  XV.  14  ;  Jud;;.  i.  10.)  2.  A  king 
of  Gv^shur.  (2  Sam.  iii.  8;  xiii.  37; 
1  Chron.  iii.  2.) 

TALMON=ojE^r€MedL    One  of  the 
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Lerites.  (I  Chron.  ix.  17;  Ezra  iu 
42;  Neh.  vii.  45  ;  xii.  25.) 

TAMAH  =  laughter.  One  of  the 
Nethinim;  (Neh.  vii.  55;)  also  written 
"Thamah."    (Ezra  ii.  53.) 

TAMAR=a/>a//ii-treg.  1.  A  place 
on  the  southern  borders  of  Palestine ; 
(Kzek.  xlvii.  19;  xlviii.  28;)  which  Dr. 
Robinson  fixes  at  Kurnub,  a  site  with 
ruins  south  of  Moladah,  at  some  dis- 
tance towards  the  passes-Sufah.  (Josh. 
XV.  26.)  2.  The  daughter-in-law  of 
Ju.iah;  (Gen.  xxxviii.  6,  11,  13,  24;) 
also  written  "  Tliamar."  (Matt.  i.  3.) 
3.  A  daughter  of  David.  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  1—32 ;  1  Chron.  iii.  9.)  4.  A 
dauffhrerof  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xi  v.  27.) 

TAMyiVZ=:weepingf  1.  The  fourth 
riebrew  month,  which  commenced  with 
the  new  moon  of  July.  (Kzek.  vid.  14.) 
2.  Tammuz  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Phenician  deity,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  Adonis  of  the  Greeks, 
for  whom  the  infatunted  Hebrew  wo- 
men, in  idolatrous  times,  were  accus- 
tomed to  hold  an  annual  lamentation 
in  the  month  Tammuz.  The  "  image 
of  jealousy,"  or  **  wrath,"  i.e.,  the  idol 
provoking  God*s  wrath,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  designate  the  same  idoL 
(ICzck.  viii.  ;j,  6.)  The  river  Adonis, 
Tiuw  the  nahr  Ibrahim^  rises  from  a 
cave  in  Lebanon,  at  the  spot  where, 
according  to  the  fable,  Adonis  is  said 
to  have  been  slain  by  the  wild  boar; 
and  its  purple  water? — tinged  with  the 
earth — fall  into  the  Meiiterranean  be- 
tween Gebai  and  Beirut.  But  Chwol- 
son,  the  Russian  scholar,  has  shown 
from  ancient  documents,  that  the 
lamentation  for  Tammuz  was  an  in- 
diijenuons  Babylonian  rite;  and  that 
Tiimmuz  was  not  a  deity,  but  a  sage, 
who  triod  to  introduce  a  new  worship, 
and  died  a  martyr  to  his  zeal, — his 
worship  being  another  aspect  of  all- 
prevailing  man  worship.  His  title,  **» 
web  woven  of  tears  and  dreams,*'  is 
re'ated  in  the  documents. 

TANACN.— See  Taanach. 

T  A  N  H  U  M  ET  H  =-  comfort.  The 
father  of  Seraiah.  (2  Kiuga  xxv.  23 ; 
Jer.  xl.  S.) 

TANItf  — See  Zoax. 
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I'iiiinon  in  Pdlo^anc  anj  Svr.o. 
IWlUilVr.— Sei?  SHifc'Li*.' 
V  A  U  r  E  L I  r  K S.     A  poop>  from 
>*i!uh  tlij  A^<yri«n  king*  sent  colo- 
.i*i«  to  Samaria;  yKzr*  xx.  9:^  per- 
iapt tho  Taf^vri^  dwelling  on  the  cast 
•  }i  KlTmai<. 

TAKSHlSn=:a  Irtakiny,  sulj.'-tion, 
\.*.,t  a  suMueJ  t'ountrif,  1.  An  ancient 
comincriMal  city,  probably  foumlcd  by 
iho  Canaaniic*,  who  had  retired  b^'forc 
rho  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  on 
iio  Miuthorn  coast  of  Spain,  with  iho 
iJjaccnt  country,  supposed  to  have 
\-ca  !i( mated  between  the  two  mouths 
I'i  the  river  BiCtis,  or  Guadahiuiver, 
■Ml  iur  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 


IS  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  and 
iiuaians  was  probably  the  original 
^^at  of  the  Ktruscans,  Somo  hare 
. apposed  that  i:arth'i«o  was  the  Tar- 
shish  of  the  >i;»creil  Writers.  The  He- 
Iho  rheuicians  imported 
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siWcr,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  other  inicks 
of  merchandise,  from  this  eranohamol 
trade,  rlsa.  xxiii.  1,  6.  10:  IxrL  W; 
Jer.  X.  9:  Ezek.  xttiL  12,  25:  xxsriii. 
\'.]  "Ship«  of  TarshUh,"  no:  ocly 
if^isnatcd  ships  employed  by  thie 
T/rian^  in  vovai;es  to  and  fron  Tir- 
*  y.<:\  Un.  K'.  0 :  Jon.  i.  3;  iv.  2.)  W. 
ii*;:  c::i-T:illy  nil  large  merchant  ship?, 
i  *. :  .M:;'!  sailing  to  other  and  did[er?at 
^;;-:r.v;<!.  just  as  the  Enjlish  phri» 
.-'  •..  ■;?■'■■  r-n* I II .  ( I «a.  i i.  1 G :  Ps.  xlviiu 
'^  J.  A  so:i  of  Javan.  {lieiL  x.  4; 
I  Cir:-i.  i.  7.)     ;j.  A  K-rsiaa  pr*3Ci. 

ta ::<i's  =  sole  of  tu  r^t  *  a 

cel-jbra:*!  ci:v.  the  metropali!«  of  Cili- 
c;a.  in  A<r.A  Mi njr,  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  03  she  b.*nks  of  the  river  Crdnai, 
which  a-..-  ently  dowed  throaghiiiod 
dividei  it  i-xso  two  parts,  but  now  haUi 
ii<  cjiir^e  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  it. 
Of  this  ctr,  wh.ch  was  not  onlyecI'> 
bratel  for  i:s  wealth  and  cra'ndear, 
but  also  as  a  sea:  oi  Greek  phil.ijaphy 
and  litciature,  but  fcw^  ancient  ruisi 
now  remain.  In  reward  for  its  exer- 
tions and  •raorjn^'os  during  the  cril 
wars  of  Rome,  Tarsus  was  madeaf^;^s 
c i ty  by  A u gust n s.  This  seems  to  ha« 
implied  the  priviloces  of  being g<jverneJ 
by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates,  with 
freedom  from  tribute;  but  not  the  ri|;ht 
of  Roman  citizenship,  since  the  Komaa 
Tribune  at  Jerus.ilcni  ordered  Paalio 
be  Bcourged  though  he  knew  him  to  be 
n  citixen  of  Tarsus,  but  desisted  afier 
learning  that  he  was  a  lioman  ciiizeo- 
(Acts  ix.  80 ;  xi.  25 ;  xxi.  39 ;  xxiLS, 
24.  27;^  Jos.  .tfff.  i. «;.  1.)— See  Paul. 

TAKTAK=/«/o  of  (ittrl-iicsjs.  M 
idol  of  the  Avites,  probably  S^tarnor 
Mars,  whose  worship  was  introduced 
hv  the  Assvrians  into  Samaria.  (^ 
King^xvii.'it,  31.) 

TARTAN=^fr»,  orr/uV/:  The  title 
of  the  commander  of  tKe  As^yhii 
nnnies  nndcr  S.irgon  and  Scnnachehbi 
(Isa.  .\x   1  :  2  Kings  xviii.  17.) 

TATXAI=y//i.  A  Persian  gofe^ 
nor  in  Samaria.     (Ezra  v.  3 ;  vi.  (l) 

TAVERNS, TIIETHUEE.  Atort 
where  travellers  refreshed  thcmselrec 
some  ol  the  ancient  rains  of  which  ftiU 
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rem&iDf  sitnated  on  the  Appian  waj, 
about  thirty- three  miles  from  Rome, 
near  Cisterna.  The  Roman  Tres  Ta- 
benicB  is  still  called  Tre  Taveme. 
(Acta  xxviii.  15.) 

TAXING. —  See  Ctrenius,  and 
Tridute. 

TEACHING.— See  PnEAonixG. 

TKBAH  =  slaughter  of  cattle,  A 
son  of  Nahor.    (Gen  xxU.  24.) 

T£BALIAH=whom  Jehovah  has 
itnmersedf  i.e.,  purified.  A  descendant 
of  Kore.    (1  C^hron.  xxti.  11.) 

TEBETH.  The  tenth  month  of 
the  Uehrevrs,  commencing  with  the 
new  moon  in  January  and  terminating 
with  the  new  moon  in  February.  (Est. 
iL  IG;  Ezek.  xxix.  1.) 

TEHAPHNEHES.— See  Tahpak- 


TEHINNAH=c»y/or  mercy.  Ades- 
eentlant  of  Jadab.  (I  Chron.  iv.  12.) 

TEIL  TREE.— See  Oak. 

TEKEL.— See  Meke. 

TEKOA=a  fixing  or  pitching  of 
ttntt,  A  fortified  city,  situated  twelve 
miles  south  by  east  from  Jerusalem; 
(1  Chron.  ii.  24;  Jer.  vi.  1 ;  Am.  i.  1 ;) 
iilso  written  "Tekoah."  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
2,  4,  9.)  The  inhabitants  were  called 
•*Tekoite«."  (Nch.iii.  6.)  Tckoa,  now 
called  TehCa^  is  situated  on  a  hill, 
which  is  covered  with  ruins  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  four  or  five  acres.  Tekoa  also 
gave  name  to  a  desert  lying  east  of  it 
towards  the  Dead  Sea.  (2  Chron.  ii.  20.) 

TEL-ABIB  =  com-hiU.  A  place 
in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river  Chebar. 
^Exek.  iii.  15.) 

TELAU  =  breach.  A  descendant 
-of  Ephraim.    (1  Chron.  vii.  25.) 

TELAIM.— See  Telex. 

TELASSAR  =  Assyrian  Tel  or 
JlilL  A  city  or  region  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, (Isa.  xxxvii.  12,)  also  written 
**Thela«ar;"  (2  Kings  xix.  12;)  which 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  considers  the 
•ame  as  **Ella8ar  ;*'  (Gen.  xiv.  19;)  it 
occurs  also  in  the  same  Targum,  and 
in  that  of  Jonathan,  in  Gen.  x.  12,  as 
another  name  for  Resen,  Mr.  Layard, 
daring  his  researches  in  Mesopotamia, 
▼tsited  a  place  with  a  large  mound, 
coiled  Tel  Afer^  which  was  once  a 
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town  of  some  importance,  and  which 
he  thinks  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  Telassar  of  Isa.  xxxvii.  12, 
in  connection  with  Gosuin  and  Haran* 
— See  Ellasab. 

TELEM =oppres«toR.  1.  A  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Jadah ;  (Josh.  xv.  24 ;) 
also  called  **Tclaim'*=young  lambs. 
(I  Sam.  XV.  4.)  The  district  of  the 
DhuUam  Arabs,  north-east  of  Beer- 
sheba,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  region 
of  Telem.  2.  One  of  the  temple  por- 
ters.   (Ezra  X.  24.) 

TEL.HARESUA=/(iresr.At7^  A 
place  in  Babylonia ;  (Neh.  rii.  61  ;> 
also  written  ^'Tel-Harsa."  (Ezraii.59.) 

TEL-H  ARSA.  -  SeeTEL-IiABESfiA. 

TEL.MELAH=«a/<-At7^  A  place 
in  Babylonia.  (Esra  ii.59 ;  Neh.  vii.  61.) 

TEMA=c/(Merf.  A  son  of  Ishmael; 
(Gen.  xxY.  15 ;)  who  gave  name  to  a 
region  in  the  Arabian  desert,  peopled 
by  his  descendants.  (Isa.  xxi.  14; 
Jcr.  XXV.  23;  Job  vl.  19.)  Some 
identify  Teima^  on  the  western  border 
of  the  province  of  Nejd,  about  three 
days'  journey  north-west  of  Medina, 
with  Tema ;  but  Gescnius  thinks  that 
the  Hebrew  **  Tema "  is  the  same  aa 
**Teman,"  which  is  rendered  in  the 
Septuasint  Thaiman. 

TEMAN=fAe  south.  A  grandsoo 
of  Esau;  (Gen.  xxxvL  11, 15;  1  Chron. 
i.  36 ;)  who  gave  name  to  a  city  and 
region  on  the  east  of  Edom,  peopled 
by  his  descendants ;  (Gren.  xxxvi*  42 ; 
Ezek.  XXV.  13;  Am.  i.  12;  Obad 
9;)  who  were  called  "  Temanites  ;** 
(Job  ii.  11;  xxii.  1;  1  Chron  i.  45; 
Jer.  xlix.  7, 20 ;)  and  *<  Temani."  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  34.)  Eusehius  places  **Teman,*' 
i.e.,  Thaiman^  in  Arabia  Petriea,  a  few 
miles  from  Fetra. — See  Tbma# 

TEMANL— See  Teman. 

TEMANITES.— See  Tbmah. 

TEMENI=soiiMipard;  A  descend- 
ant of  Judah.    (I  Chron.  iv.  6.) 

TEMPLE.  The  magnificent  palace 
of  the  invisible  King  of  the  Hebrewa^ 
at  Jerosalera,  called  the  *' temple  of 
Jehovah;'*  (2  Chron.  iii.  17;  2  King* 
xxiv.  18;  Jer.  1.  28;)  the  '*  house  of 
Jehovah;"  (1  Kings  vi.  5,  87;  viL  12; 
I«a.  Ixvi.  1 ;  Ps.  cxxii.  1,  9 ;)  and  the 
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*  K.at*  ri.  4.  10.)  The  "onvHd 
ti>.Tt.~alio  called  ib«  "icretl  cuun," 
1-4  ili«  -  cuurt «(  ihe  Lun]*i  h..H«," 
^i  Ctmn.  ir.  9;  VmI.  xL  ITi  Jer. 

'KX.  II  :  xxxi.  i,}  «u  the  c<iqn  in 
>li  <!)  t.ie  «or>hi',>i>en  prubiMf  itiMi 
>'.^  U  x::tit  tacr.lio.-i  sere  Lurnin; 
(3  l!:;  r^Br:  t>f  tbe  prie*U.  Tbe  ''in- 
rn  cJ^n.~  tUii  taIW  ib«  '-euiri  r,f 

.  !-.f  rr,-*a,"  anJ  llie  "upper  cutir:,'' 
:.!  KnesiiSai:  SChron.  ir.S;  Vjtii. 

'•'t  i'.:ar  ol  ilie  burnt  olterin|t.  <!». 
T  ;  i-ier  conn  iiuoil  miKer  bi^ltcr 
i>ia  I'l,  OBlcl  court,  aiid  «ai  njit- 
raicii  [rwn  it  1-t  j  l-i*  sione  b  luttiade. 
.2  Chr,.^.  iv.  a— lU.)  Tlie  hulj  fiae« 
•or  l.-»|'e  fiuoJ  near  the  esntrs  ol 
,  l^e  in  cr  niart.  The  Ilulp  o[  liuUcf, 
■  hvh  Oil  ii-g,r,:cJ  as  ihe  heun  uf 
'  :'i*  cRt.ie  IV  viuarr.  Tia%  tiiua'.til  at 


.        ;.:.      :■:      :\:  -;»■■  "   :  -  ■ 

la  i  V  Ian  1.  it  nc'tr  o^ala  Late  l.;:iil 

f  :3j'.  7..-f  j.   at    ilie    place    fur    fu'-lt 

f  V  «:  V  -Y'lin  f,4  liie  entire  naiion. 

Tir-f  t.  ■;■■  le  »f>c  >ear.  on  tbe  jJiit 

j  (o»i.%»l*.«a  ::ie  ni»k'*  bad  loaj.tKjr 

-a--.-.    :'-.-    ..      .■..'.  »s.'if-<i 

''j.;.-»   i!i:   Lrd.  and  prcrcm  v-tir 

-V"^'-- ■-■K  ■■■'-  .■■■■■«i-.-.?re».:'. 

.:T.r..-|p>ji!i  >ac:-:nce(  •-.  ibe  leiuilt. 

I    -■   ::cp   :  -.■:;,-■«*•  S^'  i^-  :* 

::x.  x^■;     :i-;7:  I  Kin^Tis.  :li) 

:t  ?,-.■:.  ^;  K  ■.-->;. ;.  ;.■   ::.; 

l.-.i  Sa'-U'i  "ai  tep!  sacred  ^*I-la 

'K    .-.   *:.  :■   :   ;   ^.  .-  ■   -t  ::.,■ 

Uebrfoi  a;  b  -ui-.  ns  the  lav  did  vt 

c  -r  n-;.  .i  ::  .  *;.w.i  s..;? 

rv-l^.fj  I'l.m  t<>  ait«i..l  apan  nr.ti 

■.::.:.^-7e%.ii.-  «  i:«  lo-f.h  i,  : 

f.-»1.  ile.viwujl    in':rut.';:»a   ci«r 

.!-.     r^^..>:;OFr-.-.  wa,   ;,. 

<.v    ■•.•i    .iar.      (lie;.;,    vi.    J;  «.\xi. 

:--■:,.«:  r-.vL,r,^a:.  .■>.-,-«:. 

■.   ;l;  2  K.P2»  xx;:!.  2;    S.-h.  vi.i. 

.'f  1  *eu,-i.c.     rn(  ptt.:-..r;..i» 

o'     &}  alM  U'li'in*   il:e   idu:.:i  -J 

-«:ewU«or.aT-,i:.;.;ii.j.::,"; 

na;..-n*.   i':J    iemi..c*   mro    not   <if 

.;  4naf:«  !a'..  :  .a.-ltf.     hi  f.-.:i-. 

»  i-.il  f.>r  ih*"  aMcii:l>1.ip>  of  tbe  o-"- 

<i   t...-tfj    ih4   ca't.   »>«   e:::  vl. 

f.-M.-rt.     Ti.-r   "crj   i!.*  »Jniit» 

Itifjrc  11.  t  <  iupp^<r:  ih«  |>nj- 

uf  ih«  iin>^.M  tfi   their  J.r.ies.    T-a 

nj   rf(.    «<PC    :.-e    f..    |.L::i:-. 

Mcritic.-i   uii*  usutllr  ciToreJ  at-n 

Ill  anJ   U-,-.;:    a'  :  tl!.- i/v  »  .:i 

alta:^  la  t!i<  t'pin  air.  in  Ir  -ii!  of  il": 

the  W«.'t  ihc  I    lar^  oVi-'-^J..! 

kihfIcs  .-.iJ    ilie    »ors]iii>]>.-r<i  k.tu 

e  r.wf  uf  ilitr  p.iri:..     Tu  ih.-  curtli 

«:icl:.-r.-l  i..>m  tiie  >ud  i-^J  i.mi  nii  !>t 

».»uih  mJi'*.  apj   ti;e  Be«   e-.O. 

Cie  <«1j-iuJji  uSiiei  aurioiiEJed  ti.* 

^t  rlic  two  fp.u-iou*  c,  nt:*,  chuiu- 

encl-iaic 

BiiJ  oibiir   at>ar:-::uTit'<   acre  «t- 

Tue  nii-r-ificent  teipyl?.  erccte.!  hf 

■d,  wh-i'li  Here  iiiui-h   more  ex- 

Ihe  ninn  Scnce  of  SjIowuti,  «».■  frs- 

ve  ibaii    the  Kxaile  itMl.      (1 

quentijiicsLcrai^LjraieuL^tuB-klii^ 
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-of  r^ndah.  (2  Kin jrs  xvi.  10—1 8 ;  xxi. 
8«  7.)  It  WHS  pill  Aired  by  Shishak, 
kin 'J  of  E.'vpt;  (1  Kinirs  xiv.  25«2G; 
2  Chron.  xii.  9  ;)  by  Jelioash,  kinj;  of 
I«r.  cl ;  (2  Kiiig8  xiv.  13.  14;)  and  by 
!Nebuc!iadiie/.zar,  king  of  Babylon.  (2 
Kings  xxiv.  13.)  Ai>out  d.c.  088  the 
teTiiplc  was  finally  burnt  down  by  the 
C<iH!dcnn  army,  and  all  the  sacred 
titensils  were  carried  to  Babylon.  ^2 
Ivin^s  XXV.  9.) 

The  Hebrew  exiles  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  granted  by  Cy- 
rus to  return  to  Jerusalem,  b.c.  530; 
and  the  foundations  of  tlin  second  tern- 
-plti  were  laid  by  Zmubbabel,  B.C.  534. 
(Ezra  i.  4;  ii.  i;  iii.  8,  10.)  After 
vuri«)us  hindrances  it  was  dedicated 
4n  the  sixth  year  of  Darin^,  b.c.  51G. 
(JEzfA  vi.  I4f  15.)  The  second  temple, 
tliungh  built  upon  the  site  of  (he  first, 
far  exceeded  it  in  size,  being  70  cubits 
=  122i  feet  long.  (;0  cubits=105  feet 
broad  and  GO  eul)its=105  feet  high. 
Though  this  temple  lacked  the  ark 
and  mercy  seat,  the  glory  of  the 
I>ivine  Presence,  the  holy  lire,  the 
nriro  and  thunimim,  and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy;  (K/raiii.  12,  13;  Hag.  ii.  3;) 
still  **the  glory  of  the  latter  house 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  former." 
(llag.il.  G — 9;  Iklal.  iii.  1;  Luke  ii. 
27-47;  John  i.  14;  vii.  30.^  An- 
ticKhus  Epiphanes  entered  Palestine, 
B.C.  170,  and  slew  certain  influential 
men.  He  aUo  pillaged  and  desecrated 
tlie  temple,  ])liindcred  Jeiusalera, 
«nd  ordered  the  discontinuance  of 
the  daily  sacrilice,  B.C.  1G7.  In 
-I^eceniber,  the  same  year,  he  placed 
.jl«i  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympius  on  the 
altar  of  Jehovan  in  the  temple.  This 
was  '*thQ  abominaiion  that  maketh 
deM.late."  Three  years  after  this  pro- 
fanation, at  the  close  of  b.c.  1G4,  Ju  las 
Maccab&sus  having  defeated  the  Sy- 
rian armies,  cleansed  the  temple,  and 
jicain  instituted  the  daily  e  icrifice. 
forty-five  days  after  the  cleansing 
of  the  sanctuary  Antiochus  died. 
Ttius  were  fulfilled  the  predictions  of 
.X)<*niel :  From  *^the  casting  down  some 
•of  the  host  and  stars,**  t.e.,  slaving 
some  of  the  pious  and  influeutial  Jews 
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by  Antiochns,  b.c.  1 70,  to  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  sanctuary,  B.C.  1G4,  was  & 
years  and  140  days,  or  2,300  days; 
(Dan.  viii.  8 — 14  :)  from  the  reduction 
of  Jerusalem,  b  c.  1G7,  to  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  sanctuary,  b.c.  1G^,  was  :ull 
three  years  and  a  half,  i.e.,  *•  tw  time, 
times,  and  a  half,'  or  1,290  days; 
(Dan.  vii.  25;  xii.  7,  11;)  and  from 
the  reduction  of  Jerusalem,  b.c.  167, 
to  the  death  of  Antiochus,  which  oc- 
curred early  in  1G3  b.c.,  f«»rty-fiTe 
days  after  the  purification  of  the' tem- 
ple, 1,335  days.  As  to  the  140  days, 
wc  have  no  certain  date  in  history  to 
reckon  on  them,  but  if  the  years  are 
correct,  we  may  well  suppose  the  days 
to  be  so.  (Dan.  xii.  12;  Jos.  Ant. 
xii.  7.  0;  Wars^  pref.  7;  i.  1.  1;  I 
Mace.  i.  4fi,  47 ;  iv.  38—61  ;  vi.  7;  xiiL 
52  ;  2  Mace.  v.  11—27  ;  vi.  1—9.)  Iii 
n.c.  G3,  Pompey  impiously  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  abstained  from 
plundering  the  treasury.  (Jos.  Ant, 
xiv.  4.  4.) 

Herod  the  great,  who  had  stormed 
the  temple  in  bc.  37,  wishing  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews, 
about  BO.  17,  undertook  the  charge 
of  its  gradual  renovation.  These 
protracted  building  operations  con- 
tinued during  all  the  time  of  our 
Savioiir*s  abode  on  earth.  (John  ii. 
20.)  The  «emple  was  considerably 
enlarged,  being  100  cubits=175  feet 
long,  70  cubits= 1224  ^*^^^  broad,  and 
100  cubits=l75  feet  high.  The  porch 
was  raised  to  the  height  of  100  cubits 
=  175  feet,  and  was  extended  15  cubits 
=2G  feet  3  inches  beyond  each  side  of 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The  interior 
of  the  temple  enclosure  was  surround- 
ed by  porticos  along  the  walls ;  and 
the  open  part  was  paved  with  varie- 
gated stones.  The  outer  court  is 
sometimes  called  the  *' court  of  the 
Gentiles.*'  It  was  a  great  place  of 
resort  for  Jews  and  strangers,  and 
from  this  place  our  Saviour  expelled 
the  merchants  and  noney-changers. 
(Matt.  xxi.  12,  13;  Luke  xxix.  45; 
Acts  ii.  4G.)  Near  the  middle  ot  this 
court,  an  ornamented  balustrade 
formed  the  boundary  of  a  smaller  ea* 
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riofiire,  wliieli  neither  foreiipieri  nor 
the  nncleftn  might  past.  (Eph.  tL  18.) 
The  lecond  court  was  divided  into 
tiro  parts;  that  next  to  the  oater  court 
wa!i  callc'i  the  '* court  of  the  women;** 
an<l  the  other  the  *^  court  of  the  Is- 
raelite*." The  court  of  the  women 
was  not  a  place  exclusiTeljr  devoted 
to  women,  but  rather  a  place  to  which 
women  were  admitted,  together  with 
other  persons  who  were  not  allowed 
to  advance  farther.  In  this  court  was 
the  "treasury,"  where  our  Saviour 
delivered  His  strilcing  discourse ;  and 
where  parties  assembled  for  worship. 
(John  vii.  14,  28.  39;  Tiii.2~10;  Luke 
xviii.  10—13;  Acts  iii.  8;  xxi.  28.) 
AVithin  this  hccond  court  was  the 
third  or  Most  Sncred  enclosure,  which 
none  but  the  priesta  might  enter;  con- 
sisting of  the  temple  itself,  and  the 
small  court  before  it,  where  stood  the 
altar.  To  this  there  was  an  ascent 
from  the  second  court  by  twelve  step^. 
This  splendid  building,  once  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  was  burned 
down  nnd  razed  to  its  foundations  by 
the  Uomans,  a.d.  70.  (Mark  xiii.  I,  2.) 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Mnhum- 
medan  sanctuarv,  with  its  mosks  and 
dtmies  into  which  neither  Jew  nor 
Christian  was,  until  lately,  permitted  to 
enter.  In  some  of  the  lower  pnrts  of 
the  wall  of  the  enclosure  of  the  llaram 
or  temple  nrea,  are  «:till  to  be  seen 
several  courses  of  large,  bevelled 
stents,  which  probahlr  belonged  to 
the  ancient  temple.  Several  of  these 
huge  blocks  vary  from  20^  to  24  J  feel 
lonjr,  by  6  feet  in  thickness.  One 
block  in  the  corner  on  the  west  side 
measures  30  feet  10  inches  in  length, 
by  ()}  feet  broad.  Lieut.  Warren,  of  the 
Valrstine  Exploration  Party,  in  18'>7, 
discovered  that  the  foundations  of  the 
immense  wall  at  the  south-eastern  and 
south- weUern  angles  of  the  Ha^anti 
area  repose  from  40  to  80  feet  below 
the  accumulation  forming  the  present 
level  of  the  valley ;  so  that  these 
depths  added  to  the  heights  of  the 
parts  of  the  walls  which  were  visil»Ie 
would  make  the  height  of  the  walls 
from  120  to  180  feet  above  the  deep 
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ntTine.  These  were  the  **  weni*  end 
^  bnlwAriLt,'*  cdebrated  by  the  Hebrew^ 
poeta.  (Pa.  xlvUt  13, 1&)  The  s«b- 
terranean  Tealtt  or  pestaitee  beneadi 
the  site  of  the  temple,  wbicii  are  of 
remote  antiquity,  exhibit  aone  of  the 
noblest  arches  of  hewn  stone  existing 
in  the  oonntrr.  The  reeently  dtt- 
covered  great  *sabterrmnemo  qaarry* 
situated  under  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  city,  and  extending  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  mile,  is  probably  the 
place  where  the  stones  of  the  wall  and 
the  temple  were  qnarried.  In  this 
quarry  many  immense  blocks  of  stone 
still  remain,  jnst  as  the  ancient  work- 
men had  left  them.  liere  the  whole 
secret  is  revealed  of  the  noiseless  con- 
struction of  the  temple — of  Uie  ** stones 
squared  by  the  stone-squaren,"  before 
they  were  brought  for  the  constrnctioa 
of  the  wonderful  edifice.  So  also  the 
remaining  substructions  of  the  temple 
seem  to  say  that  the  foundations,  like 
the  everlasting  hiiis  on  which  they 
stand,  were  laid  '"for  all  time." — See 
Jerusalem,  and  Pinnacle. 

TEM I'T ATION.  A  trial  or  proof, 
especially  for  an  evil  purpose,  \v  herein 
something  is  presented  to  the  mind 
as  an  inducement  to  sin.  So  sat&n, 
having  access  to  the  sensorium,  lays 
inducements  before  the  minds  of  men 
to  solicit  them  to  sin.    (1  Cor.  vii.  5; 

1  Thess.  iii.  5 ;  James  i.  13,  H.) 
Ilcnee  satan  is  called  that  *'cld  ser- 
pent," the  "devil,**  and  the  "tempter;** 
(Rev.  xii.  9;  Matt.  iv.  3;)  and  the 
temptation  of  the  first  human  pair  to 
sin  is  expressly  recognised  as  his 
work.    (Gen.  iii.  1 — 15;  Johnviif.  44; 

2  Cor.  xi.  3 ;  1  John  iii.  8.)  In  tho 
figurative  costume  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 
ration, satan  is  called  "tho  scrjieni:** 
and  is  said  to  have  been  "  more  subtle 
than  any  beast  of  the  field," — not  that 
he  was  a  beast  of  the  field,  but  that  no 
beast  or  creature  in  the  vast  field  of 
creation  equalled  him  in  subtlety. 
From  his  insinuatinjr  method,  in  the 
first  temptation  to  evil,  he  is  called  the 
"serpent;"  and  thence  forward  he  was 
doomed  to  "  go  upon  his  belly,"  i.Cm  to 
be  the  vilest  of  creatures;  and  to  **eat 
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dust,"  i.e^  his  appetite  was  not  only 
to  be  in  all  that  was  grovelling  and 
Tile,  but  that  he  should  ultimately 
^lick  the  dost** — be  eonqacred  by  the 
•eed  of  the  woman.  (Gen.  iii.  14,  15 ; 
P<.  Ixxii.  9.)  The  inspired  narrative 
doesnot  require  us  tosnpposetbat  satan 
appeared  to  Eve,  either  as  a  serpent 
or  as  an  angel  of  light,  or  in  any  other 
form,  in  the  work  of  temptation.  It 
i«  no  more  necessary  to  the  essential 
▼crity  of  the  narration  of  the  tempta- 
tion, to  suppose  that  there  was  an 
actual  physical  form  presented  to 
▼icw,  than  it  is  in  our  Saviour's  temp- 
tation, as  related  by  the  Evangelists, 
to  suppose  that  there  was  a  physical 
appearance  of  satan,  and  words  audi- 
ble to  the  outward  car  addressed  to 
Him.  (Gen.  iii.  1 — 15;  Matt.  iv. 
1 — 11 ;  Luke  iv.  1 — 13.)  If  Jesus  was 
"^'tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are,"  a 
physical  appearance  of  the  devil  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  means  of  temptation.  To  sup- 
pose the  devil  in  reality  to  have  as- 
fcamed  a  visible  form  of  any  kind, 
woold  be  attributing  a  miraculous 
power  to  him,  to  be  employed  for  the 
most  fatal  of  purposes.  As  to  the 
conversation  between  the  tempter  and 
the  woman,  it  may  bo  viewed  like  that 
between  the  Saviour  and  the  tempter, 
!,«.,  as  mental,  not  with  words  audible 
to  the  external  ear.  Is  not  this  the 
mode  in  which  v/e  ourselves  are  often 
fempted  by  our  adversary,  the  devil  ? 
The  Saviour  was  '*  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  arc,  and  yet  without 
ain,"  and  He  knows  how  **to  succour 
those  that  are  tempted.*'  (Ilcb.  ii.  18  ; 
Iv.  15.) — Sec  Serpent. 

TENT.  The  tents  of  pastoral  tribes 
are  usually  made  of  black  Ik  *  cloth, 
generally  of  an  oblong  figure,  varying 
in  size  according  to.  the  wants  or  rank 
of  the  owners.  (Gen.  iv.  20;  xxv.  27  ) 
A  length  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet,  by  a  breadth  not  exceeding  ten 
feet,  form  the  dimensions  of  an  Arab 
family  tent.  The  height  in  the  middle 
is  from  seven  to  ten  feet,  while  the 
sides  are  lower  to  throw  oft  the  rain. 
The  tents  are  stretched  in  the  usual 
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war,  by  cords  fastened  one  end  to  the 
poles  and  the  other  to  pins  driven  into 
the  ground.  The  interior  of  the  tent 
is  divided  into  two  apartments  by  a 
curtain,  one  for  the  men  and  the  otner 
for  the  women.  In  the  former  the 
ground  is  usually  covered  with  car- 
pets or  mats,  and  the  wheat  sacks  and 
camel  bsgs,  etc..  are  heaped  up  in  it 
around  the  middle  pole  like  a  pyramid. 
The  women's  apartment  is  encumbered 
with  all  the  lumber  of  the  tent,  the 
water  and  butter  skins,  and  the  culi- 
nary utensils.  The  tents  formed  the 
common  rendezvous  of  men,  women, 
children,  calves,  lambs,  and  kids.  In 
the  Arab  encampments,  the  tents  are 
usually  arranged  in  a  sort  of  square ; 
the  tents  being  mostly  open  at  one  end 
and  on  the  sides,  the  latter  being 
turned  up,  (Gen.  xviii.  4  ;  Judg.  iv. 
5  ;  Ex.  xxvL  14  ;  Sol.  Song  i.  5 ;  Hah. 
iii.  7.) 

TENT-MAKER.— See  Paul. 

TENTU-DliLtVL.  The  Hebrew  word 
issarofif  rendered  '*  tenth- deal,"  (Lev, 
xvi.  10,  21  ;  xxiii.  13.  17,)  properly 
signifies  a  tenths  a  tenth  part ;  henco 
a  measure  of  things  dry,  specially  for 
grain  and  meal.  It  was  probably  the 
tenth  part  of  an  ephah. — See  Kphah. 

TERAH  =  delay.  The  father  of 
Abraham,  who,  with  his  family,  quitted 
the  city  of  Ur  to  go  to  Canaan,  but  he 
djed  at  Haran,  in  Mesopotamia,  at  the 
nge  of  205  years.  (Gen.  xi.  24 — 32  ; 
Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14;  Acts  vii.  2—4.) 
Ueisfllsocalled«*Thara.'*(Lukciii.34.) 

TERAPHIM  =  givers  of  prosperous 
life.  This  term  like  the  Latin  Penates^ 
has  no  singular.  It  designates  the 
idolatrous  images  occasionally  wor- 
shipped as  household  gods  amung  the 
Hebrews ;  (Gen.  xxx.  19,  34 ;)  not 
unlike  the  Penates  among  the  Romans. 
They  seem  to  have  had  generally  the 
human  form,  and  not  uiifrequently  to 
have  been  consulted  as  oracles.  (L 
Sam.  xix.  13,  16;  Judg.  xvii.  6;  xviii. 
14;  Hos.  iii.  4.)  The  term  is  translated 
"images;"  (Gen.  xxxi.  19,  34;  2 
Kings  xxiii.  24  ;  Ezek.  xxi.  21 ;) 
"image;'*  (1  Sam.  xix.  13:)  "idols;- 
(Zech.  X.  2 ;)  and  "idoUtry."  (1  Sam. 
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[ntfnilivl  to  nrnti'i'i  liiu  pnluce  from 

TKllKSII=uMf<-fr.     A  onmirh  al 

TEIfTlUS  =  (*r  liinl.     Thi;  «mii- 
niif ■I'm  "  hum  I'mil  eiiiplnycil  to  write 
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TI>TAMKXT,Xi;\V.— Siri-SeitiP- 

Tl-:sTIMONY.  Thij  t-^rm  tomt- 
iii>,.  .ii';„.U'9  [lie  whule  rcvrUtinn  t>f 
«...!s«in.  fl**.  ixix.  PS,  ;;•>:  I  C.r. 
V   0;    K.v.  !.  L'l     It  a\M  Jc-ii.iiar-< 

■''-  ■.vki't.in;  boiAccn  God  and  the 
\l.'-  fH<:  lii'i;i-<-  lh«  aik  in  wliicb  ihcr 
ix.-.,-  J^-i-'::i'd  i<  t-ail>>d  the  "aTk  of 
\K  .;i:  -i-.-iK  :  ,Kx.  sxv.  Ill,  *?;)  *"•' 
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th*  titl«  of  frAiairi .-  (Mitt.u.t!:) 
the  reniiTnin]t  hall  \iti»f  iu'iiti  W 

tBCBll      bil      OlhCT     JWO     MEUL— Unrl 

Antipa*.  who  ii  «oine:imMcall*d  iuKi 
(Mut.  xiT.  1.3:  Jlark  »u  U:  L-« 
■ii.  13 :  ix.  7  0— an i  I'liilip.  > i:!i :.; 
litle  of  'ttrarr-U.  (Lilk  ■  I".  I :  J  ■■. 
ylx.xvlii.ii.  1.1  LTi.<iij««u;»i::i 
of  A1>il«n«.     (i.nt'c  i-A.  1.) 

Til.ADI),T.lS.— So<  JiDr. 

TUAH,\,SU  =  ':;..V'.  ot  .    '■:!.   .\ 

■on  «l  ^;lhO'.      {\itii.  Mii.  21.) 

TtUMAil.— S:c  TAHtii. 
TIIAMAl!,— S.eTA«»B. 
Ttl  AN  K- OFFEBl>  U.-Siet.trr»- 

Ti'tARA.— S«»Tei<.»n. 

TtIAItSHlSll=u  ("Y.;:i\^  i5'> 
*iV.n,  1.  A  de^ccndint  of  U.T.idrair:  ^1 
Chrnn.  vii.  10  )_3.  Ssa  Tiu.ni.il. 

TllEATHE.    The  Grcvk  .oti ''.^ 

pxliiliiie'l.  >  ihcjiiKv— ihe  ilui:w  it 
Kjihcin*.  ihe  ruin*  ot  wii vh  n.,\  tz- 
iDdin.  {Acts  six.  M.  31.1  T-e  Lerjit 
emted  ilicurv*  in  I'aUfilne.  '.Jit. 
Jii(.xr.g.i.^  J-ifc>'riiiis.ivt,ihi;:;<>ii< 
ID  ilie  thralre  m  La-iireJ  --'ja:  lh:>i 
"imeiii'J  nithilcJib.  ^.\tu\i:.i':— 
S:i:  .4ii(.xix.9  S.)  Tlieru.noi  i^ 
iiniiiliitbeaiiv  an:  <!i1I  tn  be  kcd  ti 
Cx**Tc%.  In  fui-b  placft  ibe  iff'i 
"rere  aCCDUonicd  !•>  L'^incenf,  ti  ktit 
biTansU'ts,  and  to  tmid  )>u'i!ti;  r  i- 
*aItati«TU.  (J<>i..U.'..Mii.i;.s.-  T^« 
t  rm  iKralma  ii  alio  iMod  liir  lii.- 1  -u 
exhibi:cil.  "a  spec-aule"  ur  "tfitiac- 
M.^.■i.■'  (ICjr.iv.'M 

TnEBEZ=i.<V.'.i«j..  ApTaMn,'ir 
:^li<;.-hem ;  i.-luii^.  ix.  30:  i  Sara,  xi. 
21 ;'  Tun-  a  villap-  with  Tuiu<  falei 
7''! '-If.  oa  tiie  »av  fruai  ^bcclicaM 

1  llKLASAR.-?oe  TEt*H»B. 

TllEOl'UiLl"3=.'..rrt  oifruiJ-/ 
(7.1/.  A  F<rsoii  uf  uicinctioii.  perlu^ 
T(i  .ij-;:  a:  lione.  m  «hom  Liikr  >i- 
fr'.bjd  iiLati'Upttl  and  the  Ac!i  ti'-'t 
AvM-A^  ^Lukc  i.i;  Ao:*  i.  l.>  Tim 
t'tc  "M^N  MMllent,"  i«  the  faM 
uSi  .'h  Lf  3<uitlT  pivcD  ta  (he  SdniB 
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that  he  wns  a  civil  mngistrate  in  flome 
high  oiBce,  \%ho  hnd  eiiil>raced  Chris- 
tianity. (Acts  xxiii.  '^G;  xxiv.  8; 
XX vi.  25.) 

TllESSALONIANS,  Epistles  to 
TriB.  The  authenticity  uf  the  two  Kpis- 
4lc8  is  clearly  attested  by  Ireiiajus, 
■Clement  of  Alcxandriii, and  Terlullian. 
The  Fiiii  JC/n'st  e  is  genorully  under- 
stood lo  h<i%e  been  tlie  tirst  of  all  the 
Ptf uline  letters ;  it  appears  to  have 
4>ceii  written,  not  at  Athens,  but  at 
Coiintlt,  uiiout  A.D.  52.  The  design 
of  the  Ej  istlc  was  lo  establish  the 
followers  of  Christ  in  all  those  graces 
for  which  they  were  so  conspicuous, 
and  to  encourage  them  under  the 
severe  persecutions  they  had  to  endure 
from  tho  exasperated  zealots  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  from  the  idohitrous 
pagans.  (Acts  xvii.  1 — 11  ;  1  Thess. 
1.  5.  G.)  Paul  also  exhorted  them  to 
seek  for  higher  attainments  in  tiie 
divine  life;  and,  as  the  day  of  the  Lord 
will  come  suddenly,  and  no  man  knows 
the  lime  of  this  event,  he  urges  them 
to  be  always  ready. 

The  Second  Ejtistle  appears  to  have 
been  also  written  at  Corinth,  near  the 
close  of  A.D.  53  or  early  in  54,  and 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  correct 
some  misapprehensions  which  had  o> 
cnred  respectmg  the  first  Epistle.  In 
the  chnrih  at  Thessalonica  there  ap- 

Eears  to  have  been  some  who  made  a 
andle  of  the  Apostle's  words,  and 
taught  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was 
r«ry  juar  at  hand.  (I  Thi-ss.  v.  2 — 4.) 
So  aloo.  many  in  the  present  day  suppose 
that  Paul,  with  other  Apostles  and  pri- 
jnitivc  Christians,  expected  the  jW^- 
ment  day  before  the  close  of  the  then 
present  generation  of  men.  This  view 
'Saya  little  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
•New  Testament  Epistles.  Paul  as- 
sures them  that  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion which  awaited  the  wicked  was 
not  intended  for  them.  And  that  the 
**man  of  sin"  or  "son  of  perdition," 
that  is  the  idolatn^us  persecuting 
power  of  p<igan  Home,  must  reach  the 
iiighest  ]iiich  of  arrogance  before  final 
Tuin  from  the  Lord  be  hurled  upon 
the  **  mystery  of  iniquity,"  which  was 
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already  working.  (2  Thess.  ii.  1 — 17.) 
— See  Antichrist. 

THESSALONICA.  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  anciently  called  Therma, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Echedorus,  near  the  present  Gulf  of 
Saloniki.  Under  the  Komans  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  second  Macedoriiun 
di&trict,andthe  largest  city  in  the  whole 
country.  It  was  an  important  com- 
mercial city,  the  residence  of  the  llo- 
man  p;  rotor,  and  contained  many  Jv-ws. 
The  chief  magistrates  were  called  poli- 
tu7c/i(iSy  translated  **  ruhrs  of  the  city," 
a  term  still  read  on  an  arch  m  the  city 
of  the  early  Imperial  time^.  Soon 
after  his  first  entrance  into  Europe, 
Paul  introduced  Christianity  into  this 
ciry,  and  his  labours  were  attended 
with  considerable  succes«.  (Acts  xvii, 
2-9;  Phil.  iv.  IG;  1  Tim.  iv.  1  ;  U 
Tiiess.  i.  1.)  Thessalonica  is  now 
called  Sdhmiki.  and  is  the  capital  of  a 
provineeot tliesiinie name,  which  forms 
p  irt  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  Among 
the  principal  antiquities  are  tho  pro- 
P}  laea  of  the  hippodrome,  the  rotunda, 
and  the  triumphal  arches  of  Augustus 
and  Constantine. 

'niEVDA:i=gin  of  Jehovah,  An 
insurgent  \\  ho  excited  a  tumuli  among 
1 10  Jews  in  the  clnsing  part  of  the 
rijgn  of  Herod.  Josephus  mentions 
a  certain  Matthias,  who,  about  that 
p.*riod,  was  put  to  death  for  heading 
a  I  insurrection  in  Jerusalem.  The 
i  isurgcnts  appear  to  have  opposed  the 
census,  whicti  was  taken  about  the 
time  of  Cnrisi's  birth,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  annual  tax.  (Jos.  Ant. 
Xvii.  6.  2—4  ;  viii. 4  ;  ix.  1 ;  x.  4.)  All 
1 10  n  arks  }:iven  by  Gamaliel  in  refer* 
e  ice  to  Tneudas  are  found  in  theMat- 
t  lias  of  JoscphuR,  even  as  far  as  the 
mwe;  for  Matthintt  is  onlv  the  Hebrew 
c\pressi(m  for  the  Greek  form  Thtodo* 
tit%  or  Thttudas.  Gamaliel  als  >  nien- 
t  ims  the  insurrection  under  Judas  the 
Galilean,  on  account  of  a  **  taxing," 
or  census,  as  occurring  about  nine 
years  after  that  under  Tiieudas.  (Acts 
v.  8f».) — See  Cyuenius. 

THIEF.  Amimg  the  Hebrews,  the 
restitution  that  was  rcquiied,  iu  case 
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l-_  z.-.  . — r~  if  A  &r-e«Tt.  k»«eTer, 
"WLi  -:  •.*«:.  &.ri  i^i  :*^e-~  •■Iaib  or  tulJ, 
5 -x.-  .•  ;  wr*  •;■'■-  ""t-  :  or  if  ftB  ox,  a 
zr.riv:.  r^^^:.  :*c  «u  to  l-e  made. 
Ttt  r?**.t  vf  :i:*  reMi:a;ioB  was, 
I?-!.:  'i~:  wr-  -^-r-'.-rr'T  ex90«ed  tu 
•<;  *-■•!'.  :  it  i  ■  v*a  t«.'£M>iQdispen- 
M.-  -  t .-  -i-i-^  .«  trrlcsliare,  coal  i 
X*  ••  t-t;a  ».:-o::  crfAt  iujarr  to 
VLi  7  :-fZ:T%.  ..Ex.  xxiu  1.)  Itt  casc 
i*^  i\.-A  «a«  ?-&:'ie  lo  make  the  res- 
t.:^::.'T:  I*=.a=de2  by  the  lav,  he  was 
f-ili.  «.:j  n  f  v.fe  and  chUiiren,  in*o 
f^r..:ci^,  till  tr.e  aiaoant  va?  pai«l. 
<^E.i-  x\::.  3:  2  ^J?D.  x  :.  S:  2  K*ngi 
IT.  1  :  G;.3.  xl.r.  17. )  In  la:er  %imt% 
the  r.-ie  seeTi*  to  have  been  increased. 
(I*  -T.  TL  :>).  3:.>  Wh-jerer  ilew  a 
tl.l  f  %*jo  va.«  ai: ^sapling  to  break  a 
ho.;<c  a:  i:*;:h:,  juilb  left  anpanished, 
as  ih:  t:iieC  n'.:jht  have  a  di si^ri  upon 
:i!«  i  fc  :  a:. !.  OAin-:  to  the  darkness,  it 
mz  t  bjTe  been  ditEcul;  to  iUcntifv 
an  i  huu^  him  to  justice.  (Ex.  xxii. 
1*  )  Th.»  G.vek  wiird  irxies,  rendered 
*•  t'.ief/'  5-i?.i  :€5  a  loo'/tr,  plunderer; 
(M  .:!.  xxJ.^KV  2d.  55;  Luke  x.  30,  3G; 
Mirk  XV.  '27:)  aUo  rendered  "robber;'* 
(John  X.  1  :)  but  the  term  Ueptes,  pro- 
jiur'y  >i>:n itics,  a  tliiff,  pU/fter.  (Matt. 
vi.  19.  20;  xxiv.  4;5;  John  x.  I;  xii. 
(>;  1  C.*r.  vi.  10;  1  Pet.  iv.  15.)— J>ce 
Bakaiihvs. 

Ti  I IMMATHAH.— Sec  Timsah. 

TlilUSr.— Sco  Water. 

'J'lllSi'LES.  There  arc  several 
kimls  of  tliis  well-knoA'n  troublesome 
plant  in  Palosiine,  some  of  them  six 
or  eij;ht  feet  hijjh,  having;  many  fra- 
firant  purfde  flowers.  The  Hebrew 
word  ditidar,  desi}»natcg  a  thorny  plant, 
the  caltrops  thistlcy  trilmlus  tcrrcstns  of 
Ijiunicus,  growing  in  fields  and  amoni* 
prain.  (Gon.  iii.  18;  IIos.  x.  8.)  The 
(t'cck  wonl  triholox,  rendered  ** thistle ;*' 
(Mttt.  vii.  16;)  and"  brier  ;"(Heb.vi. 
ft;)  troperly  signifies  three  pronged,  hence 
a  ••  lliijjtlo,"  U»o  Uind  caltrop:  wlicnce 
the  name  of  the  military  caltrop,  com- 
posed of  three  or  more  radiating  spikes 
or  piongs  thrown  upon  the  pround  to 
nnnov  ravalrv. — See  Tuouns. 

TiiO.MAS*= /i:'//i.  Ouo  of  the 
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tvelve  Apavtles,  also  ctlled  ''Didj- 
inas=iA«  rwia.  Kothiog  it  kw«a  of 
bis  earlj  history ;  but  he  hb  deseribcd 
ms  one  who  readilj  foltowed  Chn«, 
thoogh  he  showed  si^ns  of  inoedalitj 
when  first  informed  of  Christ*8  lenr- 
rectioii.  (Matt.  z.  8;  M«rk  iii.  IS; 
Lake  vi.  15 ;  John  xx.  24 ;  Aett  US.) 
We  have  no  reliable  imformationroi- 
ceminf;  hit  la:er  bistorv. 

THORNS.  There  are  many  virie. 
ties  of  prickly  or  thorny  plants  ii 
Palestine,  some  of  which  groir  to  t 
very  large  size;  and  in  tome  ptiti 
the  gronnd  is  covered  with  almost  im- 
penetrable thickeu  of  weeds,  thoras, 
briers,  and  tliistles.  The  most  of  tht 
following  Hebreir  and  Greek  vordt 
deticnate  thorny   plants  and  shrate. 

1.  Kotz^  rendered  *•  thorns,"  is  pro- 
bably the  generic  name  for  all  kinds 
of  thorny  plants.  (Gen.  iii.  18 ;  Hos. 
X.  8.)  If  any  particular  plant  be  tic- 
signatcd,  it  may  be  the  Ononis  $ptipjm% 
or  rest-harrow,  a  most  pernicious  and 
prickly  plant,  which  covers  entire 
fields  and  plains  in  £gypt  and  PaI«s- 
line.  (Ex.  xxii.  6  ;  Judg.  viii.  7,  16; 
Isa.  xxxii.  13  ;  xxxiiL  VI ;  Jer.  iv.  3.) 

2.  Atad,  rendered  '*  bramble,"  margin, 
*•  thistle;*'  (Judg.  ix.  U,  15;)  «r.d 
"  thorn ;"  (Ps.  Ixviii.  9  ;)  perhaps  the 
RAamnus  pttUurus,  or  hack-thom, 
wiiich  is  common  in  Palestine.  X 
Ilhcdeh,  rendered.**  thorn  ;"  (Pror. 
XV.  19;)  and  "brier;*'  (Mie.  vii.  4:) 
perhaps  the  mefonjena  spUosOj  or 
prickly  mad-applc,  whose  stem  tod 
leaves  are  thorny.  4.  SiViis,  renuered 
"thorns,"  such  as  spring  up  luxon- 
antly  amone  ruins.  (Isa.  xxxir.  13; 
llos.  ii.  6  ;  Nah.  i.  10  ;  Eccl.  vii.  6.)  5. 
Suilon,  rendered  **  thorn,"  such  ms  »ro 
found  on  the  palm-tree  ;  (Kzck.  il  6*>) 
also  rendered  **  brier."  (Ezek.  xxviiL 
24.)  C.  Iloahh,  rendered  »*  thorn  f 
(Job.  xli.  2;  Prov.  xxvi,  9 ;  Sol.  Soft;: 
ii.  2;)  *' thickets;"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  6:) 
"bramble;"  (Isa.  xxxiv.  13;)  snd 
"  thistle ;"  (2  Kings  xiv.  9  ;  Job  xxxi- 
40;  2  Chron.  xxv.  18,  margin,  "fttrtfi* 
bush,  or  thorn;")  perhaps  the  /wms* 
si/lce^trisy  the  sloCy  or  bhid^-thora,  7. 
Naatzutz,  rendered  "thorii" ;  (1«.  Tii- 
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19 ;  It.  13 ;)  perhaps  the  zizyplius  vul- 
pariSf  or  Jews'  thorn,  which  grows  in 
Buiny  parts  of  Palestine.    8.  Sirpati, 
rendered  "brier,"  (Isa.  Ir.  13;)  pro- 
bably the  white  mustard  is  to  be  under- 
stood; others  think  the  vooJfs  milk  is 
designated.        9.    Tzinnim,    rendered 
••thorns;" (Prov.  xxii. 5;  Num.  xxxiii. 
53 ;  Josh,  xxiii.  13.)    10.  Shamir,  ren- 
dered "briers,"  chiefly  in  the  expres- 
sion "briers  and  thorns;"  (Isa.  v.  6; 
Tii.  23,  21,  25;  ix.  18;  x.  17;  xxvii. 
4 ;  xxxii.  18 ;)  perhaps  the  lotus  spi- 
nasa,  or  prickly  lotus,     11.  S/iait,  ren- 
dered "  thorns,"  as  growing  spontane- 
ously in  the  fields  and  anion};  ruins ; 
usaally  coupled  with  «Aami>=** briers," 
in   the  same   passacres.     12.   *SiUcim, 
rendered  pricks ;  (Nam.  xxxiii.  55 ;) 
also  "barbed  irons,"  seeming  to  de- 
signate any  kind  of  sharp  points.  (Job 
atli.     7.)      13.    Barqanini^     rendered 
•*  briers,"  (Jud ST.  viii.  7,  16,)  properly 
signifies    thrcshing-sledgcs,    with    bot- 
toms or  rollers  of  jngged  iron  or  stone. 
14.  Serabinij  rendered  "  brier,"  (Ezck. 
ii.  6,)  properly  signifies  rebellious^  or 
as  in  the  margin,  "  rebels."    The  Scp- 
tnagint  translates  the  word,  "  stung  by 
the  astrus,   or  gad-fly."      15.   Batos, 
rendered   "bush;"     (Mark    xii.  26; 
Luke    XX.    37:     Acts    vii.  30,    35;) 
"  bramble-bush ;"     (Luke  vi.  44  ;)  any 
thorny  bush  or  shrub.     10.  Akantha, 
rendered  "thorns."  (Matt.  vii.  16  ;  xiii. 
7,  22  ;  Luke  vi.  44  ;  viiL  7,  14  ;  Mark 
iv.  7,  18;  Ilcb.   vi.  8.)    As  so  many 
species  of  thorny  and  ivy-like  planis 
exist  in  Palestine,  all  conjectures  as 
to  the  particular  plant  which  afforded 
the  crown  of  thorns  put  upon  the  head 
of    Christ    muAt    necessarily    remain 
uncertain.    .  (M:itt,   xxvii.  2D ;   John 
xix.  2,  5.)    Tlie  term    sicolops,    ren- 
dered  "  thorn,"   is   used    figuratively 
for  the  pain,  trouble^  i.e.,  the  buffet- 
ing Paul  received  from  the  messenger 
of  Satan.    Lest  the  Apostle   should 
have  been   over* elated,   through    the 
several  Divine  revelations  with  which 
he  was  favoured,  the  hostility  of  satan. 
in  the  form  of  false  friends  or  avowed 
foes,  was  permitted  to  meet  him  in 
every  step  of  his  career,  which  ulti- 


mately  brought  on  him  an  infirmity, 

probably  a  nervous  weakness.  (2  Cor, 

xii.  7 — 10.)-- See  Thistle,  and  Busu.. 

THREE  TAVERN S.-SeeTAVERXs, 

'I'll  T>  PI? 

THRESHING.  There  were  differ- 
ent methods  of  threshing  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  The  staff  or  Jlail, 
which  was  used  for  the  grain  that  was 
too  tender  to  be  treated  in  the  other 
methods.  (Isa.  xxviii.  27.)  The 
threshing-sledges,  called  by  the  He- 
brews barqanim,  rendered  "briers," 
( Judg.  viii.  7,  16,)  were  of  two  kinds, 
the  morag  and  the  agalah.  The  morag, 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  22  ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  23 ; 
Isa.  xii.  15,)  still  in  use  in  the  north 
of  Palestine,  consists  chiefiy  of  two 
planks  fastened  together  side  by  side, 
and  bent  upwards  in  front,  with  holes 
bored  in  the  bottom  underneath,  and 
in  which  are  fixed  sharp  fragments  of 
hard  stone.  The  machine  is  dragged 
by  oxen  as  they  are  driven  round 
upon  the  grain ;  sometimes  a  man  or 
a  boy  sits  upon  it.  The  effect  of  it  is 
to  cut  up  the  straw  quite  fine.  The 
agalah  is  a  sledge  with  wheels  or  rol- 
lers of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  mado 
rough,  and  joined  together  in  the  form 
of  a  sledge.  (Isa.  xxviii.  27,  28.)  This 
machine,  which  was  used  for  separa- 
ting the  grain  of  wheat  or  barley,  etc., 
and  cutting  the^traw,  which  serres  as 
fodder,  was  drawn  in  a  circle  bv  % 

• 

pair  of  cows  or  bulls,  over  the  corn. 
Treading  out  the  corn  by  the  feet  of 
neat  cattle,  is  perhaps  the  most  an- 
cient mode  of  threshing,  and  is  still 
practised  in  Palestine.  Dr.  Robinson 
says,  '*  A  level  spot  is  selected  for  the 
threshing  floors,  which  are  then  con- 
structed near  each  other,  of  a  circular 
form,  perhaps  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
merely  by  beating  down  the  earth 
hard.  Upon  these  circles  the  sheaves 
are  spread  out  quite  thick,  and  the 
grain  is  trodden  out  by  animals.  Here, 
near  Jericho,  were  no  less  than  five 
such  floors,  all  trodden  by  oxen,  cows, 
and  younger  cattle,  arranged  in  each 
case  five  a-breast,  and  driven  round 
in  a  circle,  or  rather  in  all  directions 
over  the  floor.    By  this  process  the 
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•:  ■  aw  b  bnAm  «p  and  becone*  diS. 
Il  ii  eccui'>aal1r  tamed  b)>  with  • 
■arm  wooden  lurk,  hxine  tiro  priiiii;^ 
■nilthcn  •ulGcienilyiro<l<len,iitbT9«a 
up  with  (he  uitie  lork  aBainit  th«  viad, 
fn  order  M  trpirsle  Ihe  Rraln,  irhieb 
in  (hen  fjihercil  np  and  winnoved. 
Tiia  vhiile  proecM  U  exceedinpclr 
iraficlal.'*  On  another  occMion  tb« 
rnino  tnvellei  taw  them  winniwinit 
the  grain  on  iho  t-ion,  bj  louiBK  it 
np  anainit  the  wind  with  a  fork.  And 
iJio  owneri  o(  the  crop*  came  anrj 
TiTChi  and  ilept  upon  iheir  thr»<bia|t 
fluonlacimrdthen).  (  Ruth  liL  2— U.) 
On  one  u[  the  ancient  E,(TpiiBn  ton^ 
repreientinK  oxen  ireadinit  oat  i 
corn,  ma*  tiill  b«  read  the  (onjc, 
liicriigl}ptiiei,iibicbtbeoT«nectauigi 
irhile  ihreabing: 

Tnml  JT*  <mt  for  yourv'^fm. 


T:io  Moiik  liw  allowed  Ihe  ox.  daring 
tlirciliinic,  in  eat  both  tho  crain  and 
lln!  ttnw.  (IJeol.  XXV.  4.)  Tlie  monu- 
nKTiiialiodiow  ihai  iheanuicni  Kgvp- 
ti.ini  lufl^rc  I  the  ox  to  tread  Out  ibe 
rorn  ttnmui/lcd.  l>r.  It  >l>in<on.  when 
lit  Jeri?h'>.  oli<erved>  tJie  prucct*  of 
lliipiliinji  bj  otcn,  cown,  and  jonnger 
cauTe.  He  mvt,  "  Tho  precept  of 
M'>9C9  Kiu  nol  vucj  well  regnrded  b^ 
our  Chritiian  frienlt,  many  of  iheir 
animals  liarinK  ilipir  mouilii  tied  up, 
while  amnoR  Ilic  Muhamme  la»i  I  do 
not  reniemticr  lo  have  accn  an  animal 
muuled."  Tbii  ancient  cuuom  o( 
leaviniilheox  unmunlcd  waideaiRncd 


:nrorc< 
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;cto  m.n.  (Ho«.  X.  1 1  ;  I  Ci 
iit.  0-11  ;  1  Tim.  ».  18.)  Tho  atraw, 
buih  of  wlie  It  anil  Imrlej.  wai  nted  hj 
the  llebrewi  ig  [odder  for  their  horurs, 
rjimcK  and  cattle.  (Gen.  xxiv.  25, 
33;  JudE.  «i:c.  1»;  1  Kinga  iv.  2i ; 
1m.  xi.  7;  Ikv.  2i.) 

TllRUNK  A  hixh  ebair  wiib  a 
footiioal,  on  which  kinga  and  princei 
■oi  on  (late  occaiion*.    The  thronea 
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ofOrivtalMMMcfai 
■iOent,  The  ihra>«  ■ 
oTtirniT aad cnU.  <l  Ki^ s. IS— M) 
Kr.  LaraN  diMormrfbi  Um  ■— ai 
OI  NiMinid,  awowK  atfciraxrwBiilniy 
relict,  portioM  ni  th»  tkiWM  •■  wfeitb 
ih«  Atirrian  MOoarHn  nt  Boca  iba 
1,600  roan  aRO.  With  the  cxceptioa 
of  the  Itft,  wfakb  appear  lobavabeaB 
pirtly  ol  irorr,  it  was  ot  wood,  omw 
■did  with  branae.  Ih*  bcuI  wai 
elaboraieiy  eaKiared  ««d  aab—^ 
and  (be  irory  braaiifaDr  eamd.  Tha 
Ibrvne  of  ihe  Ejuptiaa  nMoarchi  ■ 
often  esbiliited  lb  tba  uwient  miia» 
uenct.  Tbe  WW  **  tbrooe"  b  »■■ 
timet  cqni*alent  to  *^k<npdoB.'  (t 
ChitM.  ix.  8;  Act*  ii.  30;  Ueb.  L  &) 
So  aim  "tbronca"  deusaato  eaithlf 
potentates  and  eeleaiial  bei^i.  ai^- 
■nirela,    (OiLLlC)— See  Foutsnm. 

THUMMtM.— See  Ubiji. 

THUN'UEIt.— See  LiauTHiva. 

TIlYAI'tKA.  Acitfof  A-i;iMiB«:. 
■itnaled  on  the  Lvcai,an  the  harden  of 
Myaia,  between  tiardia  and  Pergaaiiii. 
It  wai  a  M  leedonian  entonr,  and  it 
now  called  AL  //JM'ir= White  CuUe. 
(Kit.  i.  Hi  ii.  18.24.)  Tbit  ciif  va* 
famoua  fur  tbe  art  of  drcing  parple; 

liy  (!io  corporation  of  i/gtn  bai  bcca 
found  there  ;  and  it  itill  inaintaini  iti 
re|>ulation,H>rtri-eil'jantiiieiof(urlet 
cloth  are  tei:ul.irlT  aent  to  Sinima. 
Tlijatira  tcemi  aith  relict  of  afunnif 
iplvndid  city,  Ehoufth  there  it  not  ibe 
traes  of  the  lito  of  any  ruin  or  eady 
luilJing.  F.;llowi  aaw  a  vaat  nunber 
oF  pant  of  column*,  with  frajiisenli  of 
gran  iic,  and  grey,  white,  and  Tcd-Teined 
marble. 
TIIVINE-WOOD.  Akindofeedar 
-owing  in  Spain,  and  on  the  eoailof 
Africa,  in  tha  nciuhbonrhood  of  Hoaat 
Altai.  It  was  the  ci'l'aM  or  eilron- 
wooil  of  the  Itomin*.  tbe  TAaJa  arli- 
-  ifiita  of  LinniDiu.  Tho  timuer  being 
ighly  arumatic  wat  mach  empto.ied 
I  urnanienial  wood-work,  fur  ub'lei, 
.  ataei,  etc. ;  and  it  wai  almoit  indet- 
Iructible.    Il  waa  freqacn'ly  cmplured 

'"^e  fragrance  lo  lucrihcei.    (R:r- 

12,  margui,  noutj      The  tree 


TIB 


TIM 


grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or 
even  more,  and  resembles  the  cypress 
in  its  boughs,  leaves,  and  fruit.  It 
produces  the  Sandarach  resin  of  com- 
merce.  The  wood- work  of  the  roof  of 
the  celebrated  mosk,  now  the  cathedral 
of  Cordova,  built  in  the  9th  century,  is 
•aid  to  he  of  this  wood. 

TIBERIAS.  A  city  of  Galilee  built 
liy  Uerod  Antipas,  and  named  in  hon- 
our of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  It  is 
situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  aboat  four  miles  from 
its  southern  end ;  hence  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  sometimes  called  *Hhe  Sea  of 
Tiberias."  (John  vi.  1,  23;  xxi.  ].) 
There  are  many  traces  of  the  city  still 
existing,  and  fra^imcnts  of  granite 
columns  lying  about.  For  several 
centuries  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, Tiberias,  now  called  Tuhari- 
wek,  was  the  central  point  of  Hebrew 
learning;  and  it  still  retains  something 
of  its  former  reputation.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  all  travellers,  it  is 
m  mean  and  miserable  place ;  the 
houses  are  infested  with  swarms  of 
fleas;  it  is  even  a  current  saying 
Among  the  natives,  *^The  king  of  the 
fleas  has  his  court  atTubarivch."  The 
town  was  nearly  all  overthiown  by  an 
earthquake,  January  1st,  1837,  when 
about  700  person!^  perished  in  the  ruins. 

TIBERIAS,  SEA  OF.— See  Sea. 

TiBKRlUS.  Tiberius  Claudius 
Dru^usNero,  the  thtr.l  Roman  emperor 
or  Ctcsar,  was  the  son  of  Li  via  and 
step-son  of  Augustus ;  and  being 
adopted  by  that  emperor,  he  was  as 
sociated  with  him  in  the  government 
probably  three  years  before  his  death, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
the  rear  of  Rome  707.  John  the 
B:iptist  commenced  preaching  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  entire  reign,  and 
the  cruel Hxion  of  Jesus  took  place 
three  or  four  years  later.  Tiberius 
died  A.D.  37,  after  a  cruel  return  of 
twenty-two  and  a  half  years.  He  is 
often  mentioned  under  the  tiiie  of 
Cassar.  (Matt.  xxii.  17,  21 ;  Murk  xii. 
14,  17;  Luke  xx.  22—25;  xxiii.  2; 
John  xix.  12.  15.) 

TlBllATIL— See  Betah. 
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TIBNI  =  building  of  Jihovah.  A 
factious  man  who  disputed  the  throne 
of  Israel  with  Omri.  (1  Kings  xvL 
21—23.) 

TIDAL==/car,  veneration.  One  of 
the  allies,  who,  with  Chedorlaomer 
invaded  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham. He  is  called  **  king  of  goyim  or 
nations,"  he  was  probably  a  chief  over 
various  nomadic  tribes.    (Gen.  xiv.  1.) 

TIGL  ATII-Pl  LESER  =  /!  wAur  lor^ 
of  the  Tigris.  A  king  of  Assyria,  also 
written  "Tilgath-Piliieser,"  (IChron. 
V.  26,)  who  reigned  b.c.  747 — 730,  or 
possibly  longer.  He  was  invited  by 
Ahaz.  kingof  Judah,  toaid  him  against 
the  kings  cf  Syria  and  Israel,  B.c.  739. 
This  he  did,  but  he  proved  a  danger- 
ous a  ly,  and  exacted  a  heavy  tribute 
from  Ahaz,  so  as  to  distress  him  with- 
out affording  him  permanent  security. 
(2  Kings  xvi.  7 — 10;  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
20,  21.)  From  tiie  kingdom  of  Israel, 
also,  he  carried  off  the  inhabitants  of 
many  cities,  which  was  the  forestall 
ment  of  the  captivity  of  that  kingdom 
into  Assyria.  (2  Kings  xv.  29;  xvii. 
3— G ;  1  Chron.  v.  20.)  S /veral  monu- 
mental slabs  of  Tiglath-Pileser  have 
been  found  at  Ktinrud,  i.e.,  Calah, 
where  he  built  or  adorned  a  residence. 
The  inscriptions  speak  of  his  defeatins 
Rcztn,  and  capturing  Dama>cu8,  and 
also  of  liis  taking  tribute  frcm  Mena- 
hem — a  name  wiiich  some  siip|K>sc  to 
have  been  sculptured  by  mistake  for 
Pekah.  the  king  of  Samaria. 

T  i  K  V A  U  =  a  cord^  line^  or  expectation, 
I.  The  father-in-law  of  Hiiidah;  (^ 
Kingsxxii.l4;)al80  written  *'Tikvath.** 
(I  Chron.  xxxiv.  22.)  2.  The  father  of 
Jahaziah.  (E^ra  x.  15.) 

TIKVATII  =See  Tikvah. 

TlLCJATll-PILNESER.— SeoTio- 

LATII-PlLKSEB. 

TILON=.v//?.  A  descendant  of 
Juiiah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  20.) 

TIMBREL.  The  Hebrew  word 
toph,  whence  the  diffof  the  Arabs,  and 
the  Spanish  adduj/'a,  rendered  **  tim- 
bre),** denotes  a  musical  instrument, 
somewhat  like  the  modern  tainbourino. 
It  was  used  on  s  dem  i  and  festive  oc- 
caaioufl.    (Ex.  XY.  20;  Jud^.  ix.  31^ 
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•pppoMd  to  be  rilvi.  ■  defcitel  <ri]- 
la;n,  aboat  ivo  miJej  vest  of  Betb- 
vheroeih.  ani)  not  In  foalh-vcR  (rom 
Zorah.  2.  A  town  in  ibe  isoantaia 
Jijthrt  ot  Jodib.  (Joab.  x».  s:.)— "!. 
— Sea  Tim:.  1. 

TIMSATil.— See  Tix-txn. 

TI M  N  ATU-HEltES.-See  TixsxM 
f^i^iiAir. 

TIMSATH-SERAH=por(,«  cj 
abum/iucr,  Le^  r'm-iiniiig  pirlion.  A 
loiTn  in  tbe  monntaiTu  of  Ephraim, 
which  wu  aniinied  to  Joahoa  ;  and  in 
wbich  he  w>i  buried.  (Jmh.  six.  19, 
JHt;  Kxir.  SO.}  Il  i>  alto  wriilen 
••  TimnMtb-hi:n:'=  jnttioa  n/ lAe  na. 
(Jadt;.  ii.  9.)  ll  >■  oow  called  Tibnth, 
DTid  liea  nortb-weat  of  Oopbna  on  tbe 
Itoman  road  to  Antipatna.  The  lite 
is  eoToivd  vitb  lonndatMiv  of  what 
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coMWKd.  lUmjdl 
us  "  IocbU."  ewn  *■  irwjj  pcM  B^am 
<•  Wa^  sad  o>e  «  Bcrfea  leaale 
>x!kan.  «hic^  bffwvnr.  cnahlal  I* 
;  :;■-»  diecdr  s  »  WMkcd. 

TIHNrrik!— Sec  Tuxu. 

TU105=I_w«Ue.  Obb  Bf  tbe 
kttb  priaiaTa  draca—  rf  tha  chant 
a:  Jefilw.    (Acn  tL  S.) 

TIHOTRETSL— See  T^xmr. 

TDIUTHT^isacMraif  •/  C^  A 
dtictple  and  ihc  innlliBC  esBpaHiaa 
of  Fad.  (Acta  xir.  S-^)  He  «ai 
ibc  na  o(  a  Cfariftian  J«««m;  bb 
father  nt  s  Gnek.  fie  sm  prabaUt 
a  natiTe  of  Lien,  in  Lfcaoaia.  (Arii 
ITi.  1.)  TimstbT  raeeiTcd  a  piooi 
eJoratioB  from  hti  moifacr  and  iraad- 
iii>iber:  ;?  Tioll^;  iii.  If,  IS  :)  and 
nhcB  Paol  becitne  arqaaiDled  vilh 
l.ia,  he  *ai  almdj  ci  ;:i>od  jr^r. 
a-noD-  ibi!  faiit'oL  (Acta  itL  ::  i 
\i  ibc  fHcod  of  ibe  Aportie.  and  ^ca- 
■euine  b:i  eonfidencc  and  alfectioa  ia 
a  lerr  high  de^ite:.  fae  i)  called  fail 
-ion.~  (lTiBi.u2;3Tim.LS.)  Ho 
app«an  to  bare  been  with  Paul  it 
ll.'inc  ;bBi  bii  later  bistorria  nnknnnu 
.l-uilem.  I :  Ueb.  xui.  S3:i  Me  u  tre- 
qntntl*  calJed  **  Titnoibea).''  (1  Cor. 
i«.  i;;STi.lO;3C«r.  i.  ISiPttiLi.]} 
iL  19;  IThe*a.i.  l.j 

TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  TO.  Tbe 
I'^nline  origin  of  ibeae  tiro  paitoial 
KniKlei  it  aucned  bj  Irenv u.  Ttaeo> 
p^ilni  of  Antiocb.  Clement  of  Alex- 
Mndiia,  Tenntlian,  and  Orif^n  ;  and 
the  diction  eTCTTwhere  eriocM  tbeir 
I'auline  aalbonhip. 

Tbe  Fint  EpUtle  appean  to  bate 
been  written  in  lome  part  a\  Mace- 
donia, Moaaflerl'anl  had  IcfiEphefoi 
(he  aecoad  time,  abonl  x..o.  ^iT-  A(tcr 
a  reaiilence  of  three  yean,  Paul  wu 
Bnexpcctedlj  comnciled  to  leave  Epb- 
eani.  BoacTcr,  berure  he  depaned 
bf  waj  of  UaceJonia  to  Greece,  (Act* 
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he  tent  tbitlier  Tiraotliv-  and  Erastas. 
(Acts  xix.  22.)  Timothy  cxccated  his 
coniinission  and  returned  at  once  to 
Ephesus,  where  Paul  left  him  when  he 
took  his  departure.  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8 — 12.) 
Paul  wrote  to  Ephesus  from  Macedonia, 
IP rini;  Timothy  the  commissions  which 
the  Epistle  contains,  to  appoint  teach- 
ert  and  elders,  possessinj;  the  requisite 
qualifications,  who  should  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  He  also  gave 
mtruction  on  Christian  doctrine,  with 
warnings  against  heretical  fables ;  and 
aUoconnscIs  to  Timothy  himself.  Tim- 
othy, however,  could  not  long  remain 
in  Ephesus  with  safety ;  hence,  as  soon 
ta  the  commissions  were  executed,  he 
sought  the  Apostle,  with  whom  we  find 
him  shortly  after,  when  the  second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written. 
[Act.  XX.  8—5  ;  2  Cor.  i.  1—19.) 

The  Second  Epistle  appears  to  have 
been  written  towards  the  close  of  Paul's 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  **two  years,*'  mentioned 
in  Acts  xxviii.  SO,  and  after  the 
Epistles  to  Philemon,  the  Colossians, 
Ephcsians,  and  the  Philippians,  but 
before  the  close  of  the  winter  of  a.d. 
B3.  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.)  Daring  Paul's 
imprisonment,  Luke  and  Demas  were 
in  if  company;  (Col.  iv.  14;  Philem. 
24;  2  Tiro.  iv.  11 ;)  Tychicus,  Mark, 
and  Timothy,  were  likewise  with  him 
for  sometime ;  (Col.  i.  1 ;  ir.  7,  8,  10  ; 
Philem.  24:)  but  some  of  them  had 
departed  as  messengers  to  the  churches; 
Dcmas  at  least  had  forsaken  him;  (Col. 
Iv.  7,  8,  14;  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  11;)  and 
Luke  appears  to  have  left  Rome  before 
the  Apostle's  death.  (Acts  xxviii.  30, 
31.)  Paul,  having  made  his  first  de- 
fence, when  be  had  just  been  delivered 
from  imminent  peril,  and  under  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  departure,  wrote 
this  Epistle  to  Timothy,  earnestly 
sammoned  him  to  his  side,  and  desired 
him  to  bring  Mark  with  him.  (2  Tim. 
IT.  9,  11,  21.)  Among  the  delegates 
from  the  churches,  who  came  with  sup- 
plies,  and  to  console  and  assist  him 
on  his  trial,  (Phil.  iv.  18;  Col. 
Iv.  12,.  18 ;  2  Tim.  i.  15—17,)  Erastus 
Dvgbt  to  have  come  from  Corinth,  but 
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he  *' abode,"  i.e-,  remained^  at  home; 
and  Trophimus  was  on  his  route  with 
others,  ^  but  theif  left  Trophimus  at 
Miletus,  sick."  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  So  also 
a  cloak  and  certain  documents  seem  to 
have  been  left  at  Troas  for  the  Apostle 
by  some  of  those  delegates  t  **The 
cloak  which  they  left  at  Troas,  when 
thon  comcst,  bring  with  thee,  and  the 
books,  e8]*ecially  the  parchments."  (2 
Tim.  iv.  13.)  This  Epistle  was  evi- 
dently the  last  which  the  Apostle 
wrote.  It  has  been  well  called  **  the 
dying  testimony  of  the  noblest  of  the 
sons  of  men."  It  was  written  in  order 
to  encourage  Timothy  to  faithfulness 
and  preseverance  in  the  discharge  of 
his  Christian  duties,  counselling  him 
not  to  meddle  with  disputes  on  unpro- 
fitable topics,  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
false  teachers,  and  to  teach  pure  doc- 
trine accordingto  his  early  instructions. 
— See  Paul, 

TIN.  The  Hebrew  word  hedil,  ren- 
dcrcd  **  tin,"  (Isa.  i.  25,)  denotes  an 
alloy  of  lead,  tin,  or  other  inferior 
metals.  But  in  Num.  xxxi.  23 ;  Ezek. 
xxii.  18,  20 ;  xxvii.  12,  it  seems  to  de- 
note tin.  It  was  one  of  the  articles  of 
commerce  which  the  Tyrians  received 
from  Tarshisb,  whither,  as  some  sup- 
pose, it  was  brought  from  the  British 
islands.  Tin  was  used  in  the  composi* 
tion  of  bronze ;  and  employed  in  col- 
ours by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Assy- 
rians. In  Zech.  iv.  10,  the  Hebrew 
word  rendered  '*  plummet,"  margin, 
*' stone  of  tin,"  designates  a  levelling 
instrument  of  tin,  as  used  by  ancient 
builders. — See  Lead. 

TIPHSAH=»a«a^«,/bn/.  1.  A  city 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
at  the  point  where  it  was  usual  to  cross 
the  river;  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Thapsacus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
It  constituted  the  north  eastern  ex« 
tremit^r  of  Solomon^s  dominions.  (I 
Kings  iv.  24.)  Its  site  has  generally- 
been  supposed  to  be  marked  bv  the 
village  ed'Dcyr;  but  as  there  is  no 
ford  at  this  place,  others  assume  that 
Thapsacus  was  at  Suriyeh^  a  ruined  cit/ 
with  a  ford,  a  considerable  distaifce 
higher  up  the  Euphrates.    2.  A  city 


Tm. 

whicb  XHBB  loTfl  identitied  wilhThap- 
Mcus;  t)alit>eem9r4tiiTr(uliarebaeii 
ne  r  Tlrtah.  ia  tlie  l»sd  of  IsracL  ('-' 
Kmin  XT.  IC.) 

TlitAS  =  tolj-'yilrd.      A   too    o( 
Jkphcih,  from  alium  > 
cm  penplc,  probably 
(Utn.  K.  a.) 

TUtATllITES  =  ja/ej.  Pnbihli 
tbe  nanic  i>{  n  limily  u(  the  K.-aiK? 
(I  Chmn.  ii.  SV) 


]  TAnuiaMi 


like  tho   m'lOTi."  fJiKl;;    riii.  SI,  3G. 

warn  US  HI)  ornikiiiuiit  on  tho  aecki  o[ 
men  ao'l  women,  ami  alnii  on  camel*. 
S»  alMi  in  I«ii.  iii.  18.  the  wotJ  lAiU- 
itiim.  rcnilereil  "ranis,"  marnin,  "net- 
work." iiiiinitici  litllt  wm;  hence  an 
ornameni  willi  ilu'lsof  preciom  ■tonc'i. 
reiiFinliliii|;sun\nrirnarunn(l  tho  hcH>l-< 
ol  femakii.  The  term  prtr,  rei4;rc.l 
"tire  of  thina  lieaJ."  pturjl  '■tire*,'* 
(Eii'k.  x\iv.  ir.)  iloDisnntc)  an  nriia- 

(H'nisinrK.  Tiiewunl  Htii<iihaili.  render 
vd  "roWjn;"  maij;<n.  ■■inei-t  jewels, " 
(Ju.tp.  viii.  2fi.)  ai;d  ■■cliahn,"  raurt:  ii, 
•■»vic-th.ill.."  (Isj.  iii.  11),)  prnp.rlr 
•igniHcS/ifB  /un/jfrtrlheeats.f.ir  (ii'u/u. 
—"And  the  »un-»|mni;U'S,  anJ  ilie 
crewpniii:  tbe  L'Br|i-iid;in!»  iinJ  tdf 
hmcelcti."  (1**.  iiL  18,  I'J.J— Set 
Jbitki.*. 

TlllllAKAIL  A  tins  of  Eililnpin 
andKrifin,  wliorrinni'.l  ii.c.  7H-li;iJ, 
thonitli  Mitne  pinre  lii<  a-cvii'.i.,n  to  ilu' 


C-  cn^  i  ji 


the  lurentrHrth  or  Ei)iii>J"c  Uyntisi 
llcwnsoiieor  the  Rrcnlcit  liurnus 
anli{|ni;r  ;  he  U  gniil  ci  have  e\ien<li 
his  coiiqne'ls  over  Egypt  and  aloe 


th«  naat  of  Atrlem,  ■■  far  ■•  the  pil* 
'mn  or  Ilcrentca.  De  wai  the  allj  of 
[hj  Ilebrov* ;  he  alio  incceMtallj  op- 
powd  Sennacherib,  and  oiaintaiaed  bit 


Atiiti 


Hit 


ipjioiiEina  to  (he  Anjrrii.  .  ,.  ._.  . 
rcconted  on  the  walU  of  a  Taebia 
temple;  at  Msdinet  Habu  are  tbe 
ll^re  and  name  of  tbii  monarch,  and 
the  captive!  he  took.  (3  Kinp.  xix. 
3;  I«.K*in.l— 7;  xjiivii.  5.) 
TiRHANAH  =  itJiuJ.      A   d-- 


Jiidnh.     (rChroa.  ir.  Hi.) 

TlllSHATUA^ndt  amdtn.  tarn. 
Thin  title,  borne  bj  the  P«raiaa  eo- 
renoT  olJndea,  ii  «qaiTalent  to  Iter 
.'kreri'f.  It  ■■  pren  to  ZeraUwbel, 
'  KiT»  II.  C3 ;  Neb.  rii.  Ci.  TO.)  ^n  to 
NebemlRh.  (Nt-b.  riU.  9;  x.  IJ  la 
ilK-  in;trj-in  it  ii  rendered  "guveinor;' 
and  in  Neh.  xir.  26,  it  ia  exch^n^'cd 
Uirp'fhkt.  i.e..  ptishii,  or  " ^vornur." 

T,ltZAH=;,;.UK.H(»a».  1.  An  an- 
riciiC  (Canaan  ;iish  eny;  (.losh.  xii.:!!; 
ri'il.  Song  i-i.  i ;}  which  Jeroliaam 
'»ade  thu  c^plliil  of  the  Lin^dom  of 
Umel,  and  uliich  relaincJ  th^t  rani: 
lill  S.itnaria  KM  built  by  Omri.  (I 
KinK<xiv.  17;  xv.  al  j  xvi.  6,  8.  la. 


■•  Kin-i. 
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fi.)    I-. 


ily  the  |ire<ent  Tullt:ak.  n  «vll 
built  vilUf^,  Ku  rounded  b/  f.rortt  o( 
'ilive  trees,  bnl  ivitb  fcv  ■ntlqiiliies 
K'iiij!  Tior:h  '•(  Mount  K'>nl.  2  A 
.iaiijiiler  ol  Zel'>I>1ith><i.  (Xum.  x^ri. 
3J:  xxi'i'.  1:  xxxvi.  II;  Jo«)i.  x'li.n.) 
TISUBITK.  Eiyxtt  it  caV-cd  -ilu 
Ti>libi[e,"(l  Kinci  xrii.  1;  xxi.  17.) 
fr.m«citvotN,.|.hi«li called  "Tliitbe" 
=  l!.' ra,.>i.-e.     (T..l.i.  i.  U.) 

Tisui— Sec  liniAMK. 

TITillCS.  Tho  s.ttinjapjrt  of  iha 
iCLii'i  vl  Hie  produce,  and  even  uf  tba 
ijiiiiU  of  ivar,  a*  a  cncliariiiic  duni- 
[iiin  [ur  re1i|;iatii  purpose),  oliinini.>d 
aiiinnpvaii..ui  nations  in  remote  an li- 
.[i.itv.  (U.'U.  xiv.  HI.  I'O;  Itch,  vn.*; 
(■o:i.i.«rj  Uen.    xsiid.    22.)     The  nn- 

purpuiei.    (Gjn.  xlvii.  20,  30.)    Tiie 
cuiluin  uf  paj'ing  lithe  wa*  iuttMlucti 


TIT 


TIT 


into  the  Hebrew  code.   (Deat.  xii.  11, 
17^19 ;  xir.  22,  23.)    The  Hebrews 
were  obliged  to  devote  to  Jehovah,  as 
the  Sovereign  of  the  State,  after  the 
pajfinent  of  the  first  fruits  of  their 
produce,  two-tenths  of  what  remained. 
Ooe-tenth   of   what  was  devoted  to 
JTehovah,  called  the  '*  first  tithe,"  was 
assigned  to  the  Levites,  as  a  remane- 
nttion  for  their  services.  (Nam.  xviiL 
8—81 ;  Lev.  xxvii.  30—38.)    The  Le- 
Tites  paid  a  tenth  of  this  tithe,  called 
tbe    ^  tithe    of    the    tithes,"    to    the 
priests.  (Nnm.  xviii.  26 — 28 ;  Neh.  x. 
4(7—^.)    The  tithe  of  the  fruita  of 
the  earth  could  bo  redeemed  or  com- 
nuted,  in  case  a  fifth  part  of  tbe  esti- 
mated value  was  added  to  the  whole 
Amount.    (Lev.  xxviL  81 — 83.^    The 
Hebrew  then  carried  the  second  tenth 
to  the  courts  of  the  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple, as  a  thank-offering,  in  order  to 
entertain    the   Levites  and  his  own 
honsehold.    He  was  at  liberty  to  sell 
it,  but  he  was  bound  to  carry  the 
Boney  to  the  sanctuary,  to  purchase 
what   he  pleased  for  the  appointed 
feast.  (Deut.  xii.  17— 19;  xiv.  22,  27.) 
However,  on  every  third  year,  called 
the    **year  of  tithing/'  the  Hebrew 
celebrated  the  feast  with  the  second 
tithe  in  his  own  house,  in  giving  en- 
tertainments to  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
the  stranger,  and  the  Levites ;  (Deut. 
xir.  28,   29;    xxvi.    12—15;)    which 
contributed  to  promote  a  kindly  feel- 
ing^  among  all  classes,  throughout  the 
nation.    (Prov.  iii.  9,  10 ;  Mai.  iii.  8, 
9;  Hos.  ii.  9.)    Though  it  does  not 
eppear  that  the  law   demanded  the 
tithe  of  herbs,  yet  the  Pharisees  tithed 
their  mint,  anise,  cummin,  and  rue ; 
but  it  was  not  for  this  that  our  Lord 
condemned  them,  but  for  neglecting 
weightier  thingR,  as  mercy,  judgment, 
sod  faith,  while  they  were  so  scrupu* 
kmsly  exact  in  matters  of  inferior  mo- 
laent.    (Matt,  xxiii.  23,  83.) 

TITTLE.  The. Greek  word  keraict, 
rendered  **  tittle,"  denotes  the  apex^ 
pohUj  or  extremity  of  a  letter ;  heme 
n  is  need  to  designate  the  least  parti- 
€k.  (Matt.  T.  18 ;  Lake  xri.  17.)— 
Jot. 
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TmjS=hfnumrMe,  A  Christian 
teacher,  supposed  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Antioch  in  Svria,  probablr 
converted  under  the  labours  of  Panu 
(Gal.  ii.  1—3 ;  Tit.  i.  4.)  He  accom^ 
panied  Paul  and  Barnabas  from  An* 
tioch  to  Jerusalem,  to  consult  the 
Apostles  concerning  certain  Mosaic 
rites.  (Acts  xv.  2;  Gal.  ii.  1.)  Titos 
appears  to  have  accompanied  Paul  to 
Crete,  where  he  was  left  to  establish 
and  regulate  all  the  churches.  (Tit. 
i.  5 ;  Acts  xix.  1 — 11 ;  xx.  31.)  After- 
wards he  was  with  Paul  at  Ephesus ; 
whence  he  was  sent  by  him  to  Corinth. 
(2  Cor.  xii.  18 ;  viii.  16.)  When  Paul 
departed  from  Ephesus  he  met  with 
Titus  in  Macedonia.  (2  Cor.  ii.  12, 13; 
viL  5,  6.)  Tittis  was  sent  a  second 
time  to  Corinth,  when  he  took  with 
him  Paul's  second  Ejtistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  (2  Cor.  viii.  6,  16,  17, 
22,  230  Titus  appears  to  have  been 
with  Paul  in  Rome  during  his  im- 
prisonment ;  whence  he  was  sent  into 
Dalmatia.     (2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

TITUS,  EPISTLE  TO.  The  Panl- 
ine  origin  of  this  first  of  the  pastoral 
Epistles  is  acknowledged  in  the  caooa 
of  Muratori  and  in  the  Peshito ;  also 
by  Irensus,  Tertulliun,  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  It  appears  to  have 
been  written  shortly  after  Paul's  Jirst 
arrival  at  Ephesus,  about  a.  d.  58. 
When  Paul  left  Corinth  he  embarked 
at  its  eastern  harbour,  Cenchrea,  in- 
tending to  sail  to  Syria.  (Acts  xviii. 
18.)  In  this  voyage  Paul  appears  to 
have  visited  Crete  on  a  missionary 
tour,  and  left  Titus  behind  him.  (Tit. 
i.  5.)  On  his  arrival  at  Ephesus,  en 
route  for  Jerusalem,  Paul  met  with 
ApoUos,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Cor- 
inth, apparently  by  way  of  Crete;  the 
way  by  which  the  Apostle  himself  had 
come.  (Acts  xviii.  19—28:  Tit.  iii.  13.) 
Paul  now  wrote  this  Epistle,  and 
forwarded  it  to  Crete,  by  Apollos, 
encouraging  Titus  to  bring  to  matu- 
rity the  seeds  which  were  sown  among 
the  degenerate  Cretans,  to  establish 
the  church ;  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
horting Titns  to  be  an  example  to  all. 

— See  Cb£T£. 
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A  Bftiae  descriptiTe  of 

TO  AH.  A  dwveiKiAnt  of  Leri.  (1 
C&roo.  ^1.  ;M  ;^  al*©  vritten  **Toha;" 
(1   S&a.   L    1:^  and  -Nahath."     (1 

TOB=c*.''^  A  rv^n  on  tbe  east 
of  i~e  Jvr^ian :  (Jaip.  x>.  S;)  probabljr 
tb«  jU3>o  as  Tk'}-if  or  Tmbim,  in  1  Mace. 
T.  13.  ^Isbtob"  IS  not  a  proper  name, 
b«t  is  pmperir  rvnderN  in  the  mar- 
gin. -  the  men'of  Tob.**    (2  Sum.  x.  6.) 

TOB-ADOSIJAH=ydod;  my  Lord 
is  JeJicraX.  One  of  tbe  Lerites.  (2 
Chron.  xvii.  8.) 

TOHl\H=z^oodmesso/Jeltocak.  1. 
An  Ammo  ute^  who  became  the  fa- 
Toarite  of  S»nhallat,  tbe  satrap  of  the 
kinjr  of  Persia  in  Samaria,  who  stren- 
nouslr  opposed  the  Jews  in  the  re- 
bnildinj^  of  Jerusalem.  (Neh.  ii.  10; 
IT.  3,  7;  vi.  1,  17,  18,  19.)  2.  One 
wbo»e  descendants  went  up  from  the 
Exile.     (Kxra  ii.  GO;  Neh.  vii.  62.) 

TOBIJ  AH  =  goodness  of  Jehovah.  1. 
One  of  the  Levites.  (2  Chron.  xvii. 
8.)  2.  One  who  went  up  from  the 
Exile.    (Z?ch.  ri.  10.  14.) 

TOCHh:}f=  weiyhed,  measured.  A 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  (1 
Chron.  iv.  32.) 

TOGAUM  AH.  A  northern  region, 
apparently  in  Armenia,  south  of  the 
Caucasus,  on  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Caspian,  peopled  by  the  descendants 
of  Togarm.ih,  a  son  of  Gomer.  (Gen. 
X.  3 ;  1  Chron.  i.  6  ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6.) 
Togarmah,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  writ- 
ten ^^Torgamah,"  was  celebrated  for 
its  horses  and  mules.  (Ezjk.  xxvii. 
14.)  Recent  writers  hold  that  the  in- 
habitants  of  this  region  were  connec- 
ted  with  the  ancient  Scythians, 
Phrygians,  and  Cimmerians ;  and  that 
at  an  early  period  thev  sent  colonies 
from  Armenia  westward  to  Asia  Minor. 

TOHU.— See  Toah. 

TOI.— See  Tou. 

TOLA=a  worm.    1  The  eldest  soii 

of  Issacbar ;  (Gen.  xlvi.  18 ;  1  Chron. 

▼ii.  I;)  bis  descendants  were  called 

•«2|lgM^    (Num.    xxvi.    23.)     2. 

^^^^^^Btt  judge  or  regent  of  the 

^^  ^kHe  was  of  the  tribe  of 


IiMaeh«r;  his  administratioii  costimei 
twenty-three  years.    (Jadg.  z.  1, 1) 

TOLAD.--See  Kuould. 

TOMB.--See  Sbpulchbs. 

TONGUE.  Tbe  Hebrew  ««d 
&rsAo«,  rendered  ^toogBe,"(Jobxzxm. 
2 ;  Ps.  xiL  4  ;  Pror.  xr.  4^}  has  occi- 
iionxlly  a  remarkable  n«iiage,  e.g.,  a 
**  scourge  of  the  tongne,**— «tattler,a 
slanderer;  (Job  ▼.  21 ;  Exek.  xzxvi. 
3:)  *^a  rerolring  tongae,"  a  fromrd 
tongae,  i.e.,  *^  dooMe  longued,**  a  iUfe- 
terer;  (Pror.  x.  81 ;  1  Tim.  iil  80 
**  tongue  of  the  instmctor,"— a  leaned 
tongue.  (I  a.  1.  4.)  The  word  biho 
a<ed  for  language,  dialect,  also  i 
foreign  tongue ;  (Dent,  xxriil  49;  In. 
xxTiii.  11 ;  IW.  18 ;  Neh.  xiiu  24;  Aco 
xxii.2;  Rer.  vii.  9 ;)  so  also,  to  ** spcik 
with  tongues,**  is  to  speak  in  forags 
languages,  and  interpret  then.  (Acts 
ii.  4,  11 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  10,  2S,  9U.)  Tbe 
term  was  also  used  fignraiivelj,  as  ^t 
tongue  of  gold," — a  bar  of  gold ;  (Joih. 
rii.  21,  24;)  **a  tongue  of  fire,"-* 
flame  of  tire,  a  lamhtMt  flame ;  (In.  ▼. 
24 ;  Acts  ii.  3 ;)  also,  **  a  tongae  of  the 
sea,"  a  6ajr,  just  as  we  say  a  **tosgae 
of  land."  (Josh.  xr.  2.  5;  xriii.19; 
Isa.  xi.  15.) — See  Laivguagb. 

TOOTH.  When  a  person  had  bees 
deprived  of  an  eye  or  tooth,  tbe  lav  of 
retaliation  allowed  the  Hebrew  migis- 
trate  to  deprive  the  aggressor  of  a 
tooth  or  an  eje,  in  re-renge;  (Ex.  xn^ 
24  ;  Lot.  xxiv.  20,  22 ;  Deul.  xix.  21 ;) 
though,  not  improbably,  a  peeaottrf 
compensation  might  be  accepted, aadcr 
private  arrangement.  If  •  roaster  de- 
prived bis  servant  of  an  eye  or  toot^ 
he  was  obliged  to  give  tbe  servsit 
freedom.  (Ex.  xxi.  26,  27.)  Tbe 
Jews,  at  a  later  period,  consimed  the 
Mosaic  law  of  taUones  to  justify  prisatt 
revenge  ;  (Matt.  ▼.  88 — 48 :)  hot  tkis 
construction,  so  subTersiTO  of  the 
principles  of  natural  justice,  waseoo- 
demned  by  our  Saviour.  **  Cleansen 
of  teeth,"  is  a  figurative  expretsioB 
for  faminine.  (Am.  iv.  6.)  **Gnaib- 
ing  the  teeth,"  indicates  terror,  nifi, 
and  despair.  (Matt.  viiL  13 :  R:v.  xvi. 
10.)  *'  To  escape  with  the  skin  of  tlw 
teeth,"  is  just  to  escape  with  oee'i 
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•  xix.  13,  14,  20,)  The  ac- 
ds  on  the  teeth,  is  nsed  to 

children  not  unfreqaentljr 
consequence  of  the  sins  of 
rs.    (Ezck.  xviii.  2.) 
!.  The  Hebrew  word  pitdaK 

*  topaz,"  denotes  a  kind  of 
ently  the  topciz,  (Ex.  xxviii. 
.  10  ;  Job  xxviii.  19 ;  Ezek. 
)  This  transparent  gem  has 
ass  lostre ;  and  its  prevailing 
olden  or  orange  of  every  de- 
ade.  (Rev.  xxiv.  20.) — See 
re 

1L=  lime,  cement,    A  place 
on  the  east  of  the  Arabah  ; 
;)  probably  the  village  now 
ikh,  at  some  distance  north 
1,    towards    the    soath-e&st 
he  Dead  Sea,  into  which  the 
s  from  wady  Tafileh. 
IT  —See  HiNNON. 
;TH, — See  HiNNOM. 
.MAH. — Sec  TooARMAH. 
m  =z  fraud,    deceit.      This 
lered   "privily,"  some  sup- 
I  the  name  of  a  place  not 
hechem.    (Judg.  ix.  31.) 
ISE.— See  Lizard. 
rror,    A  king  of  Hamath ; 

xviii.  9,  10;)  also  written 
I  Sam.  viii.  9.  10.) 
^    A  fortified  place,  where 
?ls  kept  watch.    (Jadg.  ix. 
xi.  8.)    The  monuments  of 

Assyria  frequently  exhibit 
wers.  Towers  are  still  fre- 
ten  in  the  vineyards  of  the 
i.  T.  2.)  They  servo  as  a 
'  the  watchmen,  and  as  a 
itreat  for  the  owner.  (Isa. 
lovah,  as  the  protector  of 
,  is  called  **  a  strong  tower." 
;  Prov.  xviii.  10.) 
— See  Cities. 
CLERK.— See  Clerk. 
ONITIS  =  roM^A  or  tocky 
le  north-easternmost  of  the 
nto  which  the  habitable 
;  of  the  Jordan  was  divided, 
tiguons  to  Ganlanitis,  Au- 
td  Batanro,  and  extended 
;rritory  of  Damascus  on  the 
near  Bozrah  on  the  soath. 
^3 


The  province  d-Lejah^^Q  asylum  or 
the  retreat^  comprises  the  principal 
portion  of  the  Hebrew  Argob  and  the 
Greek  Trachonitis.  It  is  described  by 
Drs.  Robinson  and  Porter,  as  a  roeky 
region,  one  vast  wilderness  of  black 
basalt,  —  here  piled  up  in  shapeless, 
jrtgged  masses,  there  spread  oat  in 
flat,  rugged  fields,  intersected  by 
yawning  fissures  and  chasms.  In  this 
region  of  volcanic  rocks  and  caves, 
there  are  numerous  strange  old  cities, 
with  the  houses  still  habitable,  though 
most  of  them  are  desolate.  The  in- 
habitants are  fanatical  Muslims,  wild 
and  lawless  robbers;  with  outlaws  from 
the  surrounding  regions,  who,  in  this 
labyrinth  of  passages  make  their  home. 
At  an  early  period  this  region  was  so  in* 
fested  with  robbers,  that  Aagustusgave 
it  to  Herod  the  Great,  on  condition 
that  hewonld  extirpate  them;  and  after 
his  death  it  formed  part  of  the  tetrarchy 
of  his  son  Philip.  (Luke  iii.  1 ;  Jos. 
Ant,  XV.  10.  1.  2.) — See  Aroob. 

TRADITION.  The  Jews  pretend, 
that  besides  the  written  law,  God  de- 
livered to  Moses  an  oral  law,  which 
was  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  But  the  sources  of  their 
traditions  were  the  various  decisions 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  on  points  which 
the  law  had  passed  over  in  silence. 
The  numerous  traditions,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  long  time  in  ac- 
cumulating, were  not  finally  collected 
by  the  Rabbins,  before  their  wars 
against  the  Romans,  under  Hadrian 
and  Sevems.  Many  of  their  tradi- 
tions were  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
law  of  God ;  hence  our  Saviour  often 
reproached  the  Pharisees  with  pre- 
ferring them  to  the  law  itself.  (Matt. 
XV.  2,  3 ;  Mark  vii.  3—13.)  All  such 
traditions  are  not  only  destitute  of 
authority,  but  are  without  value,  and 
tend  greatly  to  distract  and  mislead 
the  minds  of  men.  (Col  ii.  8;  2  Thess. 
iL  15 ;  iii.  6^ 

TRANCET.  The  Greek  word  tkMta- 
5u= ecstasy,  rendered  ^  astonishment ;" 
(Mark  v.  42;)  and  '^amaaed,"  (Mark 
xvi.  8 ;  Luke  v.  2,)  denotes  astonish" 
menty  aaMuremeiif,    arising   from    any 
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strong  cmocion.  as  admintuw  or 
fear.  It  voali  '.l;as  seem  that  the 
trance  was  ratr.er  tse  condition  of  the 
mind  than  o6iec;«  presented  to  it  in 
that  condition.  In  Acu  x.  10,  the 
term  i«  rendered  :-j-\^e,  '^a  trance  fell 
upon  bini.'*  Here  the  vord  seems  to 
denote  a  fort  of  testacy  or  mpture^  in 
which,  even  thou-;h  awake,  tne  mind 
seems  to  be  so  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
contempU:;on  of  the  internal  and 
mental  tma;;e  as  to  be  unconscious  of 
external  obj  ^ts.  (2  Cor.  xiL  2 — 1.) 
In  Nam.  x.\ir.  4. 16,  the  term  "trance" 
is  supplied  bj  the  translators,  no  cor- 
Te«po:idin(r  word  being  fonnd  in  the 
Hebrew.  The  Hebrew  word  tardainak, 
render  **  deep  sleep.'*  (Gen.  ii.  21,)  is 
translated  in  theSeptua.:int,  ^'ecstasy." 
laiehtfoot  supposes  that  such  was  the 
nature  of  the  "  deep  sleep**  that  fell 
upon  Ad.im,  that  the  whole  scene  of 
£ve*s  creation  was  presented  to  his 
imapuation  as  in  a  divinely-inspired 
dream ;  as  it  is  evident  from  the  con- 
text that  he  was  fully  apprised  of  the 
circumstances  of  her  origination. 
(Gin.  XV.  12  ;  Dan.  i v.l9.) 

TRANSFIGURATION.  ThcGrcck 
vord  metemorphothey  rendered  ''was 
transfigured/'  has  no  reference  to  a 
dream  or  vision,  but  properly  signifies  a 
chantje  o/j arm  or  appearance ;{yiatt.  xvii. 
2  ;  M'trk  ix.  2 ;)  and  is  so  explained  in 
Luke  ix.  29,  "the  fashion  of  His  coun- 
tenance was  altered.^  The  "high 
mountain"  on  which  the  transfigura- 
tion of  our  Lord  occurred,  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  Hermon,  by 
others  Tabor;  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
precise  mountHin,  like  some  other 
sacred  places,  for  wise  purposes,  cannot 
now  be  really  ascertained.  Thedesign 
of  Christ's  transfiguration — in  which 
the  glory  of  His  Deity  seemed  to  beam 
through  the  vail  of  His  humanity — 
was  evidently  to  attest,  in  the  most 
impressive  manner,  the  absolute  Di- 
vinity of  our  Lord;  (Luko  ix,  35; 
John  i.  1,  14;  2  Pet.  i.  IG— 18;)  to 
furnish  to  His  disciples  evidence  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the 
existence  of  a  future  state,  by  the  ap- 
pearAQfi^nd  conrersatioa  of  Moses, 
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vho  had  Keen  dead  about  1,400  yesnv 
and  of  Eliaf,  who  had  been  traulsiei 
about  900  years ;  and  also  to  sho v  i]ie» 
that  the  new  dispensatioii,  fonaded  bf 
the  Messiah,  is  not  only  the  f alfilneot 
of  the  old,  bat  it  now  the  onlj  Diviiielf 
appointed  means  of  saving  instncnos 
to  the  human  race.  (Matt.  xviL  1—9; 
Acts  X.  43 ;  xxv|.22 ;  xxviiL  23.) 

TRANSGRESSIOK.--See  Sxk. 

TREASURE  CITr.— See  Pinioa 

TREASURr.— See  Tsmple. 

TREE.  In  Eastern  countries,  treei 
are  not  only  graceful  ornaments  io  the 
landscape,  but  essential  to  the  cos* 
fort  and  support  of  the  inhabitantL 
The  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  de- 
stroy the  fruit  trees  of  their  eoemies 
in  t*me  of  war,  "  for  the  tree  of  the 
field  U  man's  life."  (Dent.  xx.  19, 20.) 
Trees  of  any  kind  are  not  now  veiy 
abundant  in  Palestine.  Some  treei 
are  fonnd,  by  an  examination  of  tks 
internal  zones,  to  attain  to  avery  kng 
age.  There  are  some  in  existence 
which  are  stated  to  have  attained  a 
longevity  of  3,000  years,  and  for  sone 
of  them  a  still  higher  antiqoity  is 
claimed. 

TREE  OP  KNOWLEDGE-See 
Life.  Tree  of,  and  Dkatii. 

TREE  OF  LIP£.— See  LiFB,Tau 
OF,  and  Death. 

TRESPASS.— See  OFFBRnrcs. 

TRIAL.  According  to  the  M<xAie 
law,  there  were  to  be  judges  in  sU  ibe 
cities,  though  weighty  causes  wers 
submitted  to  the  supreme  rnler.  A3 
no  mere  formal  or  complicated  method 
of  procedure  was  established,  trisb 
were  everywhere  summary.  (Ex.  xxi. 
21;  xxiii.  1—9;  Ler.  xix.  15;  Dest. 
xxiv.  14,  15.)  The  forum  or  place  of 
trial  was  in  the  gates  of  cities.  (G?ii» 
xxiii.  10;  Deut.  xxi.  19.)  In  the 
trial,  the  accuser  and  the  acca.«ed  ap- 
peared before  the  judj^e ;  (DeuL  xxr. 
1 ;)  the  witnesses  were  sworn,  and  is 
capital  cases  also  the  parties  concerned. 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  37—40  ;  Matt.  xxvL  63.) 
In  order  to  establish  the  accttsaiivai, 
two  witnesses  were  necessary,  and,  in- 
cluding the  accuser,  three;  but  the 
accused  person  had  the  liberty  of  being 
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X resent.  (Num.  xxxr.  30;  Dent.  xvii. 
— 15;  Mark  xxvi.  59.^  The  sentence 
was  pronounced ;  ana  the  criminal, 
without  an^  delaj,  even  if  the  offence 
was  a  capital  one,  was  taken  to  the 
,jiace  of  punishment.  (Josh.  vii.  22 ; 
1  Said*  xxii.  8 ;  1  Kings  ii.  23.) 

TRIBE.  The  name  of  the  great 
cronps  of  families  into  which  the  He- 
orew  nation,  like  other  Oriental  races, 
was  divided.  The  Hebrew  tribes  are 
aometimes  called  *'  the  twoWe  tribes," 
because  the  sons  of  Jacob,  their  progc- 
Bitors  were  twelve.  (Gen.  xlix.  1 — 28; 
Aeu  xxTi.  7;  James  i.  1.)  The  tribes 
were,  however,  in  point  of  fact,  thir- 
teen. Instead  of  tne  tribe  of  Joseph 
-there  were  the  two  tribes  of  Kphraim 
aud  Manasseh;  (Gen.  xhiii.  8 — 22;) 
but  as  the  tribe  of  Levi  received  no 
inheritance,  the  tribes  were  bnt  twelve 
in  a  geofi^raphical  point  of  view.  (Num. 
X  82 — 8o ;  Dent.  x.  8 ;  xviii.  1 ;  Josh, 
xiii.  14;  xvii.  14—18.)  In  the  division 
■of  the  promised  Land,  the  tribes  of 
Boaben,  Gad,  and  half  of  Manasseh 
Jiad  their  lot  bejond  the  Jordan,  east; 
all  the  other  tribes,  and  the  remain- 
ing half  of  Manasseh,  had  their  in- 
heritance on  this  side  the  river,  west. 
£ach  tribe  was  governed  by  its  own 
ralers,  and  constituted,  to  a  certain 
-extent,  a  civil  community  independent 
«f  the  other  tribes.  (Jndg.  i.  21—34 ; 
XX.  11—46;  2  Sam.  ii.  4.)  But,  al- 
though in  many  matters  each  tribe 
-existed  by  itself  and  acted  separately, 
jet  in  others  they  were  closely  united; 
for  all  the  tribes  were  bound  together, 
ao  as  to  form  one  community,  and  Je- 
horah  was  their  King.  (Josh.  xxii.  9 — 
■di.)  Notwithstanding  occasional  rival- 
ahips,  the  tribes  continued  united  as 
one  nation,  till  the  death  of  Solomon, 
when  ten  of  the  tribes  revolted  from 
the  honse  of  David,  and  formed  the 
kiDffdoro  of  Israel. — See  A  brer. 

TRIBUTE.  Under  all  civil  govem- 
nents  the  subjects  contribute,  ue^pay 
im  tribute^  or  taxes,  in  support  of  the 
■fteate,  in  return  for  the  protection  thev 
•xeceive  in  person  and  propeny.  And, 
■as  no  goveniment  can  bo  carried  on 
•witboat  expense,  those  who  reap  the 
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benefits  ought  not  to  grud^re  the  ne- 
cessary expenditure,  inasmuch  as  those 
who  spend  their  time  and  talents,  in 
the  public  service  have  a  right  to  a 
fair  compensation  for  their  labours. 
The  ancient  Hebrews  paid  a  tribute  or 
capitation  tax  of  half  a  shekel,  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary ;  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  was  intended  to  be  an 
annual  payment  (Ex.  xxx.  11—16.) 
This  tribute,  or  ''collection,**  was  re- 
sumed in  the  time  of  Joash,  king  of 
Judah.  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  6.)  The  an- 
nual tribute,  established  after  the 
captivity  for  the  service  of  the  temple, 
was  only  the  third  of  a  shekel ;  (Neh. 
X.  82;)  but  it  would  appear,  that  in 
our  Lord's  time,  this  tribute,  which 
was  a  religious  impost,  and  in  a  great 
measure  voluntary,  had  been  raised  to 
a  didrachma,  which  was  taken  to  re- 
present the  half' shekel.  (MatL  xviL 
24—27.)  The  Hebrews  also  paid  tri- 
bute in  support  of  the  civil  ^vern- 
ment.  (1  Sam.  viii.  15 ;  x.  27 ;  xvii.  25 ;  1 
Kings  X.  25;  xii.3,4.)  Extra  taxes  were 
occasionally  paid;  (2  Kings  xv.  20; 
xxiii.  35;)  as  were  the  excise  on 
articles  of  consumption,  (Ezra  iv.  14, 
19,  20.)  and  the  transit  tax  imposed 
upon  foreign  merchants.  ^1  Kings  z. 
15.)  Tribute  was  also  paid  by  con- 
quered nations.  (1  Kings  iv.  21  ;  2 
Chron.  xxvii.  5  ;  Dan.  vi.  2.  8.)  The 
Hebrews  were  at  various  times  sub- 
jected to  heavy  tribute  by  their  foreign 
conquerors.  (Jos.  ^Int.  x.5. 6.)  The 
capitation  tax,  established  by  Julius 
Cicsar,  was  very  high,  and  the  oftenet 
the  Jews  rebelled,  the  more  oppressive 
it  was  made.  It  was  imposed  upon  all 
males  from  14,  and  all  females  from 
12  up  to  C5  years  of  age.  (Jos.  Ant, 
X.  5.  6 ;  xvii.  8.  5 ;  xviii.  1.1;  Mark 
xii.  4 — 17 ;  Luke  iL  1 — 7 ;  Acts  v.  36^ 
37.)  The  denarius,  rendered  ''penny,'* 
was  the  tribute  paid  hj  the  Jews  to 
the  Roman  emperor.  (Matt.  xxii.  17; 
Luke  XX.  24.)  Still  the  Jews,  even 
while  in  subjection  to  the  Bomans, 
seem  to  have  boasted  that  thev  *'  were 
never  in  bondage  to  any  roan.^'  (John 
viii.  83.)  It  is  the  duty  of  Christians 
conscientiously  to  paj  the  required 
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— d«  wtiich  t^«T  lire :  *^  tribate  aaio  I 
vbcwB   tr.^fie   i  due.""    While   ther  | 
xic^tc*>m-l5  -resier  mnto  Cxttr  the 
thi9^  wb:ck  ars  C«^Ar*t,**  ther  masi 
alio  AS  conK;<c:ioaslT  ^render  aato 
G^  t^e  :hin^  :k«t  are  GoTf."    Bat 
fko«ld  the  p>Tcr*faenc  aader  vhich 
tbej  hre  leiy  thSate  ia  sapport  of  anj 
c  ject  vhxh  thej  knov  to  be  diiectlr 
ovpciMd  to  the  vill  of  G>1  ther  are 
BOt   onlr  not   boqnd  to  pir   it,'  bat 
^a;*d  not  to  pjir  it.  inAsrnuch  as  no 
act  of  the  lepslAtnre  can  make  it  risht 
to  sapport  vhax  God  has  forbidden. 
Taeir  refanl  m%T   subject  them  to 
cenAin  le^  penalties,  bat  vhile  tha« 
pcaceab'ir  sabaiittine.  and  reapectinyr 
the  aa:horitT.  ther  commit  no  moral 
offence.      ^Ma:i.  kxii.  16— S2:   Acu 
ir.  19 :  R^m.  xiiL  I— S ;  1  Pcu  iL  13.) 
■   See  l^raticAX. 

TRIN ITY.  This  term,  which  is  not 
foa?:d  It  the  Srnptares,  proiieilr  de- 
votes tn-t^iiji  and  is  used  to  desi^ate 
G\xi  reTcaioa  to  a$  as  the  F-ither,  the 
Son.  and  the  UjIt  Ghost.  Ttiis  doc- 
trine. «  hich  is  pecoliar  to  the  Christian 
ST«:em.  cannot  be  said  to  hold  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  Old  Tcsiaroent, 
inasmuch  as  the  creat  doctrine  therein 
taa«:ht  :$  the  Cititit  of  God,  as  opposed 
to  polrtheism.  (l>eut.  ir.  35,39;  vi. 
4 ;  Isal  xlir.  6:  xlr.  5.)  All  the  efforts 
to  prv»Te  that  the  Hebrews,  before  the 
eo'nin^ of  Chr  st,  were  f ul'r  acqaainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinicr,  have 
ended  in  mere  appeals  to  cabbaliztn^ 
Jewss  who  lired  long  after  the  New 
Testanicnt  was  written.  Undaahrediy 
there  are  pas^aires  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  which  thi«  d  ^ctrine  i«  thoa}!ht 
to  he  noticed  incidentallj.  (Gen.  xvi. 
7 — 13;  xriii.  17 — 53;  xix.  24:  xxi.  1, 
12.  17,  19;  xxxi.  11—13;  xxxii.  24— 
30:  Kx.  iii.  2—4,  14;  xir.  19;  Num. 
xxii,  22—26;  Jiidg.  xiii.  3;  Neh.  ix. 
30 :  Ps.  li.  2 ;  Isa,  xi.  2 ;  Ixiii.  9— 
11 ;  xlviii.  12,  13.  16.)  However,  with 
Calvin,  Drasias,  Bellarmine,  Buxtorf, 
Hottinger,  and  Gesenius,  we  do  not 
inclade  among  these  the  pns^ages  in 
which  plural  terms  for  the  Deity  are 
(Gen.  i.  26 ;  iii.  22 ;  XI.  7 ;  Isa. 
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tL  8.)  as  t^  are  sueeptiUe  of  a  dit* 
fereat  explaAatlon.    It  is  munW  tke 
light  which  tke  New  Tesuneat'eaitt 
apoa  manr  luusages,  which  makes  m 
acqnainted  with  this  docMtM,  m  tke 
Old  Tesumeat.    The  doctrine  o(  ths 
Trinttj,  throoghonttheNewTeAaMBt, 
stands  forth  as  the  fandamental  doc- 
trine of  Christianity.    (Matt,  xxvii. 
19 :  Lnke  iii.  22  ;  John  L  18;  xir.  9^ 
17,  2C:  xr.  2C;  1  Cor.  xiuS— S;2  Cot. 
xiii.  13 ;  CoL  i.  13 ;  I  Tim.  iii.  16;TiL 
iiL4— 6:   1  Pet.  L  2.)    The  plai  of 
redemption  is  based  apon  the  trine 
idea  of  God,  and  moves  forward  os  it 
in  the  unity  of  historic  order,  and  tki 
snblimity  of  a  majestic  Divine  provi* 
dence.    It  forms  the  deep  rich  hick 
int>and,  on  which  are  laid,  with  iais* 
ite  skill,  the  constrasting  coloan— fsll 
and  redemption,  law  and  gospel,  ju* 
tice  and  mercj. 

Some  hare  supposed  that  ih» 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  of  Persans  is 
the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  is  ea|«ble  of 
rational  demonstration.  But,  ssjt 
Mr.  Watson,  **  this  great  mystery  of 
oar  faith,  for  the  declaration  of  whick 
we  are  so  exclnsively  indebted  to  thft 
Scriptures,  is  not  only  incapable  ot 
proof  a  priori,  bat  it  derives  no  direct 
confirmatory  eyidence  from  the  exist- 
ence, and  wise  and  orderiy  arran}>e- 
ment,  of  the  works  of  Gk>d.  Indeed, 
snch  is  the  inadeqnac/  of  the  homsa 
mind  to  search  the  deep  things  of  God, 
that  it  is  not  onlj  impossible  to  prove 
this  mystery  by  mere  argument,  bit 
eqnnlly  fruitless  are  the  pretentions  t» 
explain  it,  as  snch  failures  have  not 
nnfreqnently  evidenced.  Such  efforts, 
even  of  the  acuiest  intellects,  have  only 
contributed  to  *' darken  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge.**  Go  tbsi 
mystery  Mr.  Wesley  has  well  siid— 
^1  insist  upon  no  explication  at  sU; 
no,  not  even  on  the  best  I  ever  saw ;  I 
mean  that  which  is  given  us  in  the 
creed  commonly  ascribed  to  Athtnii- 
ius.  I  dare  not  insist  upon  any  ooe^s 
tising  the  word  Trinity,  or  Person.  I 
use  them  myself  without  any  scrapie, 
because  I  know  of  none  better.  Ws 
do  not  require  jon  to  belieye  any  mj* 
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sterj  in  this.  Nay,  the  Bible  does  not 
require  yon  to  believe  any  mystery  at 
alL  Ttie  Bible  barely  reqaires  yoa  to 
balieve  each  facts,  not  the  manner  of 
tbem.  Now,  the  mystery  does  not  lie 
in  the  fact,  but  altosrether  in  the  Man- 
ser, i  believe  ihis/act  also — that  God 
is  Three  and  One,  but  the  manner  how 
I  do  not  comprehend,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  Now  in  this,  in  the  manner, 
lies  the  mystery,  and  so  it  m>y ;  I  huve 
no  eoncem  with  it ;  it  is  no  object  of 
any  faith.  I  believe  inst  so  much  as 
God  has  revealed,  and  no  more.  But 
thiSt  the  manner.  He  has  not  revealed  ; 
therefore,  I  believe  nothing  about  lu 
Bat  would  it  not  be  absurd  in  me  to 
deny  the  fact,  because  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  manner  ?  That  is,  to  reject 
what  God  has  revealed,  because  I  do 
not  comprehend  what  He  has  not  re- 
sealed.  It  remains  that  these  *•  Three 
are  One* — ^they  are  One  in  essence,  in 
knowledge,  in  will,  and  in  their  testi- 
mony.** 

The  Sacred  Writers  in  all  their  refer- 
ences to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  uni- 
formly ascribe  the  very  same  and  entire 
perfection  to  the  Fatiier,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  while  the  full  and 
entire  equality  of  each  Person,  in  all 
essential  respects,  is  exhibited,  the 
Unity  of  the  Godhead  is  nowhere  and 
in  no  measure  infringed  by  them.  Yet, 
while  maintaining  the  true  and  proper 
Divinity  and  perfect  equality  of  the 
three  personal  distinctions  of  the  God- 
head, they  nowhere  represent  them  un- 
der the  polytheistic  aspect  of  three  sep* 
orate  consciousnesses,  wills,  affections, 
etc  Indeed,any  theory  which  derives 
the  essence  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Son 
and  Spirit  from  the  Father — which  is 
namerically  the  samesubstance — seems 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  equal  power 
and  glory  among  the  three  personal 
distinctions  of  the  Godhead. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  idea  of 
Person  has  the  same  breadth  of  mean- 
ing in  the  Divine  nature  as  in  the  hu- 
man, for  that  would  give  us  three  Gods, 
inatMd  of  the  inseparable  Triune.  On 
the  indivisibility  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
the  catholic  faith  is  this:  «*  The  Father 
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eternal,  the  Son  eternal,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  eternal ;  and  yet  there  are  not 
three  eternals,  but  one  eternal."  Hence 
says  Mr.  Watson,  **  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine, therefore,  is,  that  the  Persons 
are  not  separate,  but  distinct,  that  thej 
are  united  Persons,  or  Persons  having 
no  separate  existence,  and  that  they 
are  so  united  as  to  be  but  one  Being 
— one  God.  In  other  words,  that  the 
one  Divine  nature  exists  under  the 
personal  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Hiily  Ghost.  The  manner  of  the  union, 
it  is  granted,  is  incomprehensible,  and 
so  is  Deity  himself,  and  every  essen- 
tial attribute  with  which  His  nature 
is  invested.'*  Of  the  Holy  and  Incom- 
prehensible Trinity,  so  graciously  en- 
gaged in  the  economy  of  our  salvation, 
we  join  in  the  majeittic  language  of  the 
ancient  church — "  The  Godhead  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  all  one ;  the  glory  equal,  the 
majesty  CO -eternal.  Such  as  the  Fa- 
ther is,  such  is  the  Son,  and  such  is  the 
Holy  Ghost.  So  the  Father  is  God, 
the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  God,  and  yet  there  are  not  three 
Gods,  but  one  God.** — See  Soh,  and 
Spirit.  Holy. 

TiilUMPH.  The  Hebrews,  like 
other  ancient  nations,  used  to  celebrate 
their  victories  by  triumphal  proces- 
sions— the  women  and  children  went 
out  to  meet  the  returning  conqueroie 
with  danci ng,  accompany  ing  their  steps 
with  music,  and  singing  hymns  of  tri- 
umph to  Jehovah,  their  God  and  King. 
(£x.  XV.  1—21 ;  Judges  xi.  84—^7.) 
Triumphal  songs  were  uttered  for  tho 
living ;  (1  Sam.  xviii.  C — 8  ;  Judg.  v.  L 
—31 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  21—28  ;)  and  ele- 
gies for  the  dead.  (2  Sam.  i.  17—27; 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  25  }  The  conquerors 
were  intoxicated  with  joy ;  (Isa.  xlii. 
11;  lii.  7,  8;  Ixiii.  1—4;  Jer.  1.  2; 
Ezek.  vii.  7 ;  Nah.  i.  15  ;)  and  the  arms 
of  the  enemy  were  hung  up  as  trophiea 
in  the  temple^.  (2  Sam.  viii.  18;  1 
Sam.  xxi.  9 ;  xxxi.  10;  2  Kings  xi.  10.) 
Among  the  Romans,  a  triumph  waf 
the  highest  honour  granted  by  the  sen- 
ate to  a  general  after  having  gained 
a  lignal  and  decisive  victory.    On  such 


flosera  dMoraicd  ertTj  ■hrjoa,  and 
Ae  alun  •mokcd  wiib  Ineenie.  Tlic 
gmeral  vu  >ccompaaie<l  in  Mtleno 
Bfomuion  bjr  the  mo>m  and  Iha  raiif- 
ictTBte*.  trim  ibe  faia  ot  the  ciiT, 
klODRlhe  ViaTriamphsIii,  mnd  ihcncc 
n  the  capiut.  Fint  came  the  mui- 
dans,  folio vedbT  (he  ipuli  taken  frott 
the  encTBT.  c<irried  in  open  carriaitei. 
KcKt  came  (he  victims  destined  for 
ncrilic?.  with  cildeil  horn*  and  decor- 


h  flowtn 


The  captiTi 


">f». 


pTinai.or^nFra1*,  fallownl  in  chains, 
with  their  rhildrto  and  altendanti. 
Then  came  the  trinmphal  ehanot,  pre- 
ceded b;  the  licon,  id  which  stood 
Ac  general,  D'oallj  drawn  b.T  four 
wbile  borteK.  The  general  was  clad 
h)  a  richlj  enbnndercd  robe  and  tunic, 
'  witi)  a  wreath  of  ianrel  on  hit  brow,  in 
tii*  richt  hand  a  laarel  hoash,  and  io 
bis  left  a  sreplre.  His  children  some- 
tribunes  nho  iiHil  sfrTcil  in  the  war. 
The  rear  WIS  broucht  np  bTtheTieinr- 
ioHS  armj,  some  ihoutiiii  /o  Triairphe, 
olhera  >Mi)Eing  hvmni  lo  the  puds  ai 
they  pi«cd  alunp.  The  procession 
w»i  closed  bT  puliiiic  to  deslh  some 
of  the  hnniile  chief*,  and  aicrilicinii 
Twtims  tn  the  ROdi.    Tiie  ApMtle  a1' 


r>  the  ti 


mphi 


[the 


(Col.iLI5;Kph.iv.8:)and  of  His  fol- 
lowers with  llim,  in  spreadini;  abroad. 
in  eiery  place,  the  savour  of  tlie  (rospel 
of  salvation,    (a  Cor.  ti.  U— 10.) 

TKOAS  ^  pr^rlmtrd.  A  ciiy  of 
Uvsia,  situated  on  the  coast  ■auibweit 
ot  the  airaii  of  the  Hellespont,  and  at 
•ome  disianee  southward  from  the  site 
of  aneiint  Troy.  The  name  Truas,  or 
tie  Troad,  alricil;  belonged  to  the 
whole  dihirict  around  Troy.  Toaa, 
•DDielimes  called  Alexandria  Troaa, 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishinf  of 
the  Aaiallc  colonies  of  the  Itnmana. 
Here  I'nnt  prearhed,  and  Eutrchui 
was  restoreil  to  life.  (Acts  xri.'a.  1 1 ; 
xz.  6,  8  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12  ;  3  Tim,  iv.  13.) 
Troas  is  now  a  miserable  TitlnKC  cal- 
led £tki  Slmnboul.     Hundreds  of  col- 

nni  lie  Bca\uit&  Vn  »U  &Vi«\\i»a, 
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town  and  prtMSfMitary  on  the  a 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  en  the  net 
altberidKcof  Mount  llyical^  o] 
to  (he  bland  of  Ssiboi.  (Acta  xx.  15.) 
TROPUIMUS  =  Mwrukr.  A 
Christian  ol  EphMo^  wko  «■•  th* 

aiJerMalmi;  (Acta zx. 4 ;  ud. D 0 
he  was  delefM«i  M  rait  Pari  u 
Rome,  but  «a  taken  iiek  u  Mibtui. 
(J  Tim.  ir.  Sft) 

TRUMPET.  ThoHebmvonlj^ 
ren.  rendered  "comet,"  (Dan.  iiL  S,  T, 
10,  IK.)  «i|piiBea  ■*hom ;'  heate  brn 
Aiija&r^  rendered  "rdms'  born«,~  it  pi«- 
perly  the  ••horn  of  jubilee,"  L  e.,  ths 
iiVanf  Aorn,  with  which  an  attack  or 
afarm  ia  aonnded.  (Josh.  vi.  5.)  The 
Hebrew  word  Jiihrl  is  unhappily  Ten- 


r  properly 


d  ered  "a  ram ,"  i  n  SI  ead  of  oJ 
So  alao,  the  Hebrew  ai 
ailinifiei  "  trumpet;"! 
r*T.  x:i»,9;  Jo«h.vi.  U;  Joh  xxxix! 
■ir,;  JndK.  rii.  8;  Joel  ii.  I;)  henre 
Kphar  kajobelim,  nnitered  "cnimpett 
of  rams'  born«."  on^hi  to  hare  been 
trwmpttt  of  }MhUet.  f.  e.,  of  ahrmt.  or 
tivnat  trunptlt.  (Josh.  Ti.  4,  6.  8,  13.) 
These  trumpets  were  croslvd  like  a 
horn.  In  Ex.  xix.  l3.jobel  n  rendered 
"tfumpet"  or  **  comet,"  by  an  eljpsii 
of  ttrtn.  The  horns  of  neat  cattle,  a* 
we  know  from  the  ancient  monumeDtl, 
urere  aometimea  used  ai  signal  traB- 
pels;  but  the  passages  ciied  do  not 
prove  that  "rams'  horns"  were  employ* 
ed  by  the  Hebrews.  The  Hehrew 
word  HaltoUenA,  rendered  "  imnpel." 
l.Num.  Kxxi.  6;  Um.  vj. 8.)  deMgnates 
iht  tlraifflit  tmmpct,  which  appear*  to 
have  been  made  of  silTer;  (Nnm.  x.  S; 
'    "■  ""  '       id  to  have  been 


;    2  Chron  x 


(Num.  X.    10.)      At  the 
via  DM  hmn  bein  aeed  m 
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-«n  apinroptUte  Eccorapftniment  to  the 
•inging^  its  only  offiee  was  to  fall  in 
«t  certain  points,  like  oar  pealt,  when 
intercessioa  was  expressed,  to  indicate 
SB  appeal  to  Jehovah  for  help,  or  to 
vmnind  Him  of  His  mercj.  In  the 
Levitieal  psalmody  the  trumpets  were 
-■sed  by  the  priests,  and  the  other  in- 
ttmments  by  the  Levites.  The  peal 
of  the  tmmpets  was  the  appeal  to 
JleftTen,  the  Se/ioA— Hear,  Jehorah! 
(\  Chron.  xr.  18—24;  xvL  4—6;  2 
ChroD.  ▼.  12;  rii.  6;  xxix.  26—28; 
£ira  iii.  10;  Neh.  xii.  85.)— See  Selah. 

TBni€P£TS,  FEAST  OF.  This 
Hebrew  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
fknt  day  of  the  seventh  month,  called 
J¥sri= October.  The  day  was  distin- 
gaiafaed  by  the  blowing  of  trumpets, 
all  servile  business  was  suspended,  and 
particular  offerinjct  were  enjoined. 
iNam.  xxix.  1 — 6;  Lev.  xxiii.  24, 
S6.)  The  tenth  day  of  this  month  was 
diatiDguished  as  the  day  of  annual 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  Israel.  (Lev. 
XTi.  1—29.) 

TRUTH.  The  Gospel,  as  being  re- 
Toaled  by  the  true  God,  and  as  declar* 
ing  the  existence  and  will  of  the  one 
tnie  God,  is  called  **  the  truth." 
(John  i.  14,  18;  viiL  32,  40,  45,  46; 
zvi.  13 ;  xviii.  38 ;  Rom.  i.  18, 25.)  As 
•a  lU  was  the  instrument  used  by  Satan 
to  indnce  the  first  human  pair  to  sin, 
(Gen.  iii.  4,)  so  also  the  truth  is  the  in- 
urnment oted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
onr  conversion  and  sanctification— 
^  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
word  of  God."  (Eph.  vi.  17;  John 
zviL  17,  19 )  Tbe  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
any  supposed  influence  of  the  truth. 
Sven  Divine  tmth,  independent  of  the 
Jigency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  utterly 
powerless  upon  the  human  mind. 
There  is  no  doubt,  says  Dr.  Payne, 
an  essential  tendency  in  the  truth  of 
tbe  Bible  to  kindle  holy  affections  and 
Tolitions;  but  how  can  it  do  either, 
liefore  objective  truth  becomes  sub- 
jective truth — the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
the  truth  of  the  mind.  The  truth  of 
tbe  Bible  must  enter  the  mind,  and  the 
jBind  mast  be  enabled  to  pereeive  its 
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meaninjr,  previous  to  the  purification 
of  the  affections.  But  how  dpes  a  de- 
praved mind  come  to  understand  and 
believe  the  gospel?  '^The  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God."  He  resists  the  en- 
trance of  the  truth ;  he  hates  the  truth; 
and,  frequently,  the  more  clearly  its 
holy  tendency  is  discerned,  the  more 
povrerfully  is  his  hatred  elicited.  If 
no  direct  influence  of  the  Spirit  be  put 
forth,  leading  such  a  man  into  just 
riews  of  tbe  truth,  how  can  we  account 
for  his  first  spiritual  apprehensions  of 
the  gospel?  To  say  that  the  Spirit 
is  always  in  the  word  of  tmth,  as 
surely  and  abidingly  as  mngnetism  in 
the  loadstone,  will  not  meet  the  case ; 
for  if  the  Spirit  be  in  the  tmth,  then 
the  Spirit  is  not  of  course  in  tbe  mind, 
and  so  cannot  affect  the  mind,  until 
the  truth  is  in  the  mind,  or  is  under- 
stood and  believed.  And  then,  how 
is  tbe  transition  of  the  tmth  of  the 
gospel  to  the  mind  to  be  explained  ? 
If  it  should  be  admitted  that  there  is 
a  personal  agency  of  the  Spirit  at 
work,  then  what  the  Spirit  does  is 
either  on  the  word,  adding  to  its 
power,  or  ta  the  man,  leading  him  to 
attend  to  the  truth  and  believe  it.  To 
the  Spirit  acting  on  the  tmth,  so  as  to 
strengthen  it  and  make  it  efficacious, 
is  to  say  that  He  makes  the  truth  more 
tnte^  which  is  absurd.  The  declara- 
tions in  Scripture  require  a  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man, 
inducing  him,  without  doing  violence 
to  any  law  or  mode  of  action  in  his 
nature,  to  attend  seriously  and  ear- 
nestly to  the  things  of  Christ — Divine 
truth  presented  to  him,  in  order  that 
he  may  embrace  it  and  be  saved  br 
believing  it.  (1  Cor.  ii.  11 — 14;  GaL 
V.  7;  2  Thess.  v.  10—13;  2  Tim.  ii.  4; 
James  i.  18;  I  Pet.  i.  22)  Jesus 
Christ  is  called  **the  Truth,"  because 
He  IS  the  teacher  of  Divine  truth; 
(John  xiv.  6;)  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
called  the  **  Spirit  of  truth,"  because 
He  reveals  the  tmth  to  the  mind,  and 
helps  the  mind  to  receive  it.  (John 
xiv.  17;  XV.  26;  xvi.  13;  John  ir. 
6.)— See  Rboxnbbatiov. 
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the  nature  of  tjpes,  mod  are  called  bj 
the  Apostle  ''the  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come;"  while  the  antitype  is 
««the  sobsunce.**  (Col.  ii.  17;  Heb. 
X.  1.)  The  daily  and  annaal  sacrifices 
of  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tions adambrated  the  great  sacrifice, 
whichy  in  the  falness  of  time,  was  to 
be  offered  effectually,  and  once  for  all. 
It  mast  be  obserred,  that  it  was  not  the 
animal  or  victim  that  was  the  type, 
hut  the  symbolical  act  of  which  the 
animal  was  the  object.  It  was  not  the 
Hebrew  high  priest  that  was  the  type 
of  Christ ;  strictly  speaking,  it  was  the 
cffice  with  which  he  was  invested.  It 
was  not  David  or  Solomon,  or  any 
other  king,  that  was  the  tvpe  of  Christ ; 
it  was  the  regtif  office  with  which  these 
were  invested,  which  was  typical  of  oar 
Bedeemer  as  King  of  Zion.  Neither 
was  it  the  mingled  mass  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  pare  and  vile,  that  constituted 
the  type  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  it 
was  the  theocratic  national  institution 
—the  symbol  of  the  chosen  and  special 
community  of  which  Jehovah  is  Head 
and  Ruler.  It  is  not  persons  or  things 
simply  as  such,  so  much  as  objects, 
offices,  time,  and  actions,  that  really 
possess  a  typical  character.  The  type, 
Yiewed  simply  in  itself,  is  a  symbolic 
representation  of  Divine  truth.  Its 
parallel  is  prophecy.  '*The  difference," 
says  Dr.  Alexander,  '*  between  a  pro- 
phecy and  a  typo  is  only  in  this,  that 
the  former  teaches  by  words,  the  latter 
ty  things ;  the  former  by  an  artificial 
combination  of  signs ;  the  latter,  by  a 
acenical  representation  of  the  whole 
truth  at  once.  A  word  is  the  symbol 
of  an  idea;  a  type  is  the  symbol  of 
some  principle  or  law,  and  the  predic- 
tion of  some  general  fact  in  the 
economy  of  redemption.**  The  ulterior 
and  prophetic  reference  was  not  the 
only  purpose  for  which  the  Mosaic  or- 
dinances were  appointed  ;  as,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  performed  the  two  offices 
of  symbol  and  of  type.  So  far  as  they 
sipiified  to  the  Hebrews  any  religious 
duties,  they  were  symbols ;  and  so  far 
as  they  were  Divinely  appointed  to  re- 
present things  future  they  were  types, 
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We  know  of  no  types  in  the  Old 
Testament  excepting  those  which  are 
explained  as  such — either  by  direct 
statement  or  manifest  implication — in 
the  New  Testament. 

TYRANNUS=a  prince^  or  tvrant. 
A  man  at  Ephesus,  probably  a  Greek 
sophist,  in  whose  school  Paul  disputed, 
and  thus  taught  the  gospel,  after  he 
had  withdrawn  from  the  Jewish  syna^ 
go;rue.    (Acts  xix.  9.) 

TYREi=a  rode.  Thecelebrated  and 
opulent  emporium  of  Phenicia,  situated 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was 
originally  acolony  of  Sidon,hence  called 
the  "  daughter  of  Zidon."  (Isa.  xxiii. 
12.)  The  citv  Tyre,  called  by  the 
Hebrews  '' Tzor,"  (Josh.  xix.  29, 
margin.)  also  written  "Tyrus,"  (Jer. 
XXV.  22 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  23 ;  Hos.  ix.  18,) 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Moses  or 
Homer,  is  usually  held  to  have  stood 
upon  the  mainland,  and  the  more  mo- 
dern city  upon  a  rocky  island  opposite. 
However,  if  the  more  ancient  ciry, 
usually  called  Palae-Tyrus  or  Old 
Tyre,  stood  anywhere  on  the  mainland, 
the  last  vestige  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. Hence  others,  from  the  signi- 
fication of  the  name,  Tyre=a  rock^ 
regard  the  insular  city  as  the  original 
one.  Insular  Tyre  seems  to  be  alone 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is 
noticed  as  a  **  strong  city'*  in  the  time 
of  Joshua,  when  it  was  included  in  the 
limits  of  the  tribe  of  Asher ;  but  was 
never  snlijngated  by  the  Hebrews. 
(Josh.  xix.  29 ;  Judg.  xviii.  7 ;  Jos* 
Ant.  viii.  2.  7.)  In  historical  times 
Tyre  was  composed  of  two  distinct 
parts  or  towns,  the  one  situated  on  the 
mainland,  and  the  other  on  the  inland 
opposite— about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  In  the  time  of  David,  Tyre 
was  a  stronghold.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7.) 
Under  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon there  was  a  close  alliance  of  aid 
and  commerce  between  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Tyrians.  The  Tyrians  had 
earlv  become  celebrated  fur  their  skill 
in  the  arts,  in  manufactures,  in  com- 
merce, and  in  navigation.  Their 
**  merchants  were  princes.''  (1  Chroo. 
Tiv.  1 :  Isa.  xxiil.  8 ;  2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  1 
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lh<    i.ar  2  A'.:  >  hscf.     Ti€  eo*ks 

an:  rri'-.-^ij  tLrn  r.OTei«.one  ftorej  h.jh. 

w:;h   rii:   r-.off  :  aci   ih«  s:r*e:s  are 

narro-v.  crrv*'k-='l,  ar-i  filthj.     V-:  :he 

fivmeroQf  Pr;iie   of  Ina:a   and  ralm 

tree*,  inter«p«rfe(i  among  the  hi^ofes 

and   gardens.  Khrow  orer  the  csj  an 

Oriental   charm.    The    popolation    it 

someirbat  more  than  300O  M0I9.    The 

foar  frprinfrf^  called  lias  e/'Afim=hem.*t 

•f  the  foBniain,  (rom  which  the  water 
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rCAL  =  ^««uc.-«.  A  dUcrpIe  of 
PrcT.  XXX.  :.  — S«  IrHZB. 

ITEL =9<i4.-v.-  -ft..  Uae  oi  ibtt  MSi  ol 
&i- .     ':Lir.  xIo4. 

I  KNAZ. — See  Kr^xz. 

ULAL  A  r«T«r  iio«^s|:  W  ibt 
ci:t  Sa^ahaa :  aM  oae  ot  the  nTeo 
wh-sae  vaten  were  said  10  be  to  pure 
:"!&:  the  P«ma=  kis^  woald  dii&k  M 


•  :r.«r.  Daa.  viii.  S.)  It  was  the 
/.'x  'Tu  of  the  Greekt.  and  i»  sappoied 
!'>  bsve  been  a  branch  of  the  acciett 
Oi'.'ojvrjt.  the  modem  A<rZ:Aai,  an 
■  dueat  of  the  Tip^s,  which  at  some 
distance  hisher  ap  the  coantrr  dirided 
fr>m  the  Kerkhah.  andf^aHiogbj  Sosa^ 
fell  into  the  Paaitigris  or  KAnin.  The 
chaaoel  of  this  aocieat  river  near  the 
ciij  is  now  drr.  Mr  Loftus  notices 
the  accnracj  of  banid — who  heard  the 
Toice  "between  the  UUi,"— evideatlr 
jcierTiug  10  the  hTcr  being  dirided 


'     » 


ULA 

into  two  streams.  (Dan.  Tiii.  16.) — 
See  SBasHAH. 

ULAM=i;e«/i6ir&.  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Manasseh.  (1  Chron.  vii.  16, 17.) 
9.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1 
CSiron.  viii.  39,  40.) 

ULLA=yaibB.  A  descendant  of 
A«ber.    (1  Chron.  vii.  39.) 

UMMAH  =eoA;unc/ton.  A  city  in 
A«ber.  (Jo8h.xix.30.)  Dr.  Thomson 
sofcgests  thac  it  may  be  represented  by 
AXma^  a  Tillage  in  the  highlands  on  the 
eoant. 

UNCLEAN.^eelssuB,  and  Clbak. 

UNCTION.— See  Ointmbnt. 

UNICORN.  The  Hebrew  word 
rttsuiy  rendered  ''unicorn, "  famishes 
no  evidence  that  snch  a  single-homed 
mnimal  was  known  to  the  Hebrews.  It 
it  now  senerally  understood  to  denote 
the  buffalo^  a  wild  and  ferocioas  ani- 
mal, well  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
iMaring  a  similar  relation  to  the  ox 
as  the  wild  ass  does  to  the  domestic 
one.  It  properly  belongs  to  a  species 
of  ox, — bos  6ute/i»,— foand  in  India. 
Thi9  species,  in  the  wild  state,  lives  in 
herds  of  con&iderable  nnmbers,  fre- 

Jnenting  moist  and  marshy  situations, 
t  is  a  different  species  from  the  ^tf,- 
bahu  pegasus,  the  wild  buffalo  of  the 
Abyssinian  forests ;  and  also  different 
from  the  buffalo— a  name  misapplied 
to  the  Inton — which,  in  vast  herds, 
joam  over  the  western  wilds  of  North 
America.  The  Septuagint  translates 
the  Hebrew  term  reem,  by  monokerota ; 
the  Vulgate,  imtcom,  an  'animal  which 
most  natural  historians  have  held  to 
he  fabulous,  but  which  a  few  years 
since  was  said  to  have  been  discover- 
ed in  the  deserts  of  Thibet.  But  this 
sense  is  inadroissable ;  since  the  uni- 
eora,  as  described,  resembles  the  horse 
mnch  more  than  it  does  the  ox,  and 
is  in  any  case  an  extremely  rare  ani- 
mal; while  the  reem  was  an  animal 
Ireqnent  and  well  known  in  Palestine 
end  the  adjacent  regions.  The  reem 
doubtless  existed  anciently  in  Pales- 
tine ;  though  probably  in  a  wild  state, 
or  nnsubdued  to  labour.  In  the 
Scriptures  it  is  several  times  coupled 
with,  or  compared  to  the  ox.  (Num. 
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UR 

xxiiL22;  Dent,  xxxiii.  17;  Jobxxxix. 
9,  10;  Ps.  xxii.  21  ;  xxix.6;  xcii.  10;. 
Ina.  XXX iv.  7.)  The  actual  existence 
of  the  buffalo  in  Palestine  leaves  little 
doubt  that  it  is  the  reem  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures ;  for  which  the  seve-* 
ral  versions  have  substituted  th» 
apparentlv  fabulous  unicwm.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, when  in  the  plain  near  the 
Jordan,  saw  large  herds  of  horned 
cattle,  among  which  were  many  buf- 
faloes, which  were  returning  from  pas- 
ture, to  pass  the  night  near  the  tents- 
of  their  Arab  owners.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  a  shy,  ill-looking,  ill-tem- 
pered animal.  They  are  also  very 
common  in  Efzypt,  being  kept  both  for 
milk  and  for  labour;  and  are  mingled 
with  the  neat  cattle.  The  term  **  uni- 
corn/' in  the  margin,  reads  "  Rhinoce- 
rots."  (Isa.  XXX iv.  7.) 
UNITY  OF  THE  SPIRIT.— See 

COMMUNIOV. 

UNNI=:(2?2ireMedl  1.  One  of  the 
Levites.  (I  Chron.  xv.  13,  20.)  2.  A 
Levite  who  returned  from  the  exile. 
Neh.  xii.  9.) 

UPQARSIN.— See  Mene. 

UPHAZ.— See  Opuir. 

UPPER- ROOM.  A  sort  of  guest* 
chamber,  not  in  common  nse,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  where  the 
Orientals  received  company  and  held 
feasts,  and  where  at  other  times  they 
retired  for  prayer  and  meditation. 
( Mark  xiv.  15;  Luke  xxii.  12.)  Among 
the  Hebrews  it  seems  to  have  been  on, 
or  connected  with,  the  flat  roofs  of  their 
dwellings.  Dr.  Robinson  describes 
the  upper  room  of  a  respectable  house 
at  Ramleh,  as  a  large  airy  hall,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  third  storey  upon  the  flat 
roof  of  the  house.  {\  Kings  xvii.  19, 
22;  2  Kings  iv.  10;  Acts  i.  13;  ix. 
37.39;  X.  9;  xx.  8.) 

UR=/i^A<  or^re.  1.  A  city  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  the  birth-place  of 
Abraham.  (Gen.  xi.  28,  31  ;  xv  7; 
Neh.  ix.  7.)  Ur  was  probably  also  the 
name  of  the  surrounding  district ;  and 
the  region,  in  a  wider  sense,  was  some- 
tiroes  called  "Mesopotamia."  (Acts 
vii.  2.)  Recent  researches  have  found* 
the  site  of  **Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  at  the 


Irtni  rireuit  of  loir  monndi  cafled 
jUryStr  or  Mmglitir,  i.e^'lhe  bitamen- 
•d,"  ill  ibe  eitreiue  toaih  of  Chililea, 
■boot  lix  niilei  tret  of  ihc  Guphralef, 
not  Terj  fur  ahore — untl  prubahlj  in 
the  lime  ofAlinihani  artnallr  upon  lbs 
bewl  of  tlie  I'vninn  Gulf.  The  name 
jlvr  or  Vr,  rcuH  in  the  cnnEiform  in- 
•eTi|ition>>«fbTick<iani]  cylinders  fonnd 
*t  Mutilx^i^  i'lentiliei  liie  site  of  ibe 
•nciunl  Cbnlilcon  metropolis,  which 
teenii  (rnm  the  mention  of  it*  ibir>  lo 
baTe  been  a  maritiine  cilr.  In  IBJ4, 
Mr.  J.  K  Tjyl.'r,  tbe  Briliih  Vica- 
Coniul  ut  Ilimralh  examined  iliii  im< 
portunt  henp  of  Tuin^  whirh  i>  2.916 
jar.1*  in  circuinfurenec.  He  Jeccribei 
ihn  vait  rum  ni  >tiinilin|;on  bntaRligbl 
elevation;  wliirli,  owin);  lotbeHaioen 
of  ihe  inartby  )>lain  nriiund  i(,  fonni 
■n  isUixl  iu  ihe  mi'ldlc,  darini;  tlie 
mnnuiil  lloml  of  the  Kuphratvir.  Tbc 
principul  Imiiiliii);  anion);  the  ruin*  i* 
a  twi)-i)lurie<l  nirncrnre.  erected  on  a 
plalfiirni twenty  feet  abore  tlic  plain; 
tbe  walU  Iwin^c  a  ibick  m»n  of  par 
tially  burnt  aii<l  sun  dried  brickn,  cout- 
cd  «itb  a  wall  of  kiln-burnt  inx'rilicd 
brit'k*.  four  feot  thick.  The  iirii-hi  of 
the  iovrer  iiorey  are  emhedilccl 
men,  benee  the  name  Mughi 
cxciivaiinK  the  corners — one  of  whicb 
pointaduc  north — i>f  this  ruined  edi 

ti.'<n|ile.Mr.Tiiylordi*ei>vered  in  niche 
in  the  wull,  ne-ir  the  foundation,  the 
VSU41  iiiei'ribcd  memorial  cylinder!. 
They  eonitin,  a« t>irll.ll>i*li 
ahown,  a  mcmoriHl  of  Iba  rci 
of  ihlistrnclurF,  alaoof  there 
of  mher  leniplen,  built  Uy  enrl 
arehs,  to^ctbi-r  with  tbe  exec 
other  works  in  Boatbcrn  Chaldea,  by 
Uabonnedus,  the  father  of  Delahi 
On  one  of  tho  bricka  in  tbe  inscri^  .  _  . 
"OrcbamuB,  kinn  of  Uur,  ii  be  who 
bnilitbolempio  of  Sin,  i.e.,  tbe  Moon- 

ouainscriplionionl'rii.-k''andi;rlinderr, 
faundalMup>ieir,SirlI.l{iiwliniionre- 
Karilii  this  as  Ihe  earliest  »ite  colonised 
by  the  If  amite  invasion.  Tbe  exhumed 
tablet*  bear  the  name*  of  a  lerie*  of 
king*,  from  Unkb,  B.C.  3230^  np  to  the 


9b«Blt1cNa1>ciiiMdaa.*uo.Mfl.  Amavf 
themUihaiaf  Kudu  -  Matmkct  ifryfc, 
«hicb  Sir  H.  lUwlinMO   thea,  by  ft 
nittake  In  tlw  rudinjt,  MppoMd  tote 
......     roftb*limeo(Abn- 

bam.  Bnt  tbe  EMM 
remarkable  of  the  !■• 
KTibad  cjliaden  a( 
of  Uoghar — of  one 
we  RiTa  a  copy— are 
those  which,  not  only 
inform  n*  thai  Na- 
lionnedu*,  tbe  last 
kingof  B.aiylon,re- 
paii«d  the  proal  leo- 
ple  of  Sin,  at  Bar; 
.  but    aim    distinctly 

state   that   Bel-iai^ 

Hir — Beisbaiur— irtu  tlif  t/dal  jb««; 
y-iImniKdin,  and  th4t  lie  was  ad  milled 
share  in  the  government.  Thna  i* 
e  truth  of  Scripture  eonlirmed, 
J.<hMZArw*skinf;of  Hdbylon,  when 
I'rus  touk  iho  ciiy  ;  (Dan.  v.  yO  0  at 
.  uaamelime,  as  nrof^nchiatorysiales, 
that  bis  lather  NabonneduB  WBS  kin(!. 
Some  o(  the  mounds  surrounding  the 
principal  rain  seem  lo  have  been  used 
~~  the  proves  oF  the  anrient  peoiile. 
le  of  the  mounds  which  ilr.  Taylor 
oiieneil  was  found  to  be  full  of  a  kind 
of  rolling  embedded  in  the  sun  dried 
bricks  ut  which  it  was  composed.  The 
remains  were  generally  dispersed  un- 
der bakeit  clay  covers,  and  in  arched 
brit'k  vaults.  botHns,8triclly  to-called, 
nnd  such  a*  have  been  di<covereii  by 
Mr,  Loftu*  at  ir<iri.-a=Erech,  were 
not  found  here.  Among  thu  remains, 
in  some  rase*,  inscribed  and  nninscrib- 
cd  cylinders  «f  meteoric  stones  were 
met  »ilh.  Various  other  articles  were 
fuund  in  different  tombs  —  such  at 
copper  bowls,  shallow  clay  dishes,  large 
and  small  water  jars ;  also  gold  and 
Hffate  beadi,  copper  bangles,  rings  for 
the  cars  and  toes,  small  brncelels,  and 
tho  remains  of  a  gold  bllet  or  band, 
formed  o(  pure  beaten  melnl,  about  an 
inch  broad.  Most  of  these  ancieni 
relics  are  now  deposited  in  ttic  Biitist 
.M'licnm.     3._Sec  AitasBAi. 

URBANE^po 
at  Uome.    (Hum, 


UBI 


VZ 


JJBIszffry  1.  The  father  of 
Bexaleel.  (Ex.  xxxi.  2 ;  xxxr.  30 ;  1 
Cbron.  ii.  20.)  2.  The  father  of  Geber. 
^1  KiD)i[i  IT.  1 9.)  S.  One  of  the  Levites. 
<I£ara  z.  24.) 

VHlAH=Jlame  of  Jehovah.  1.  A 
noble- minded  Uittite,  and  one  of 
I>airid*s  distingnished  officers.  He 
wms  treacherously  slain  according  to 
«n  vndenrtanding  between  David  and 
Joab,  in  order  chat  David's  guilt,  in 
the  case  of  Bathsheba,  mifcht  be  con- 
eealed.)  (2  Sam.  xi.  3— 27.)  He  is  also 
called  "Unas."  (Matt.  L  6.)  2.— See 
Ubijah. 

VHlKL=Jlameof  God.  1.  One  of 
the  Kohathiies.  (1  Chron.  v.  24.)  2.  A 
chief  of  the  Kohathites.  (1  Chron.  xv. 
£,  11.)  8.  The  father  of  Michaiah.  (2 
Chron.  xiii.  2.) 

VHUAU=^Jlame  of  Jehovah,  l.The 
Hebrew  hiuh  priest  in  the  time  of  A  has 
and  Isaiah ;  (9.  Kings  xvi.  10—16 ;) 
«lao  written  **  Uriah."  (Isa.  viii.  2.) 
2.  A  prophet  who  was  slain  by  order 
of  Jehoiakini,  kin^  of  Judah.  TJer. 
xxvi.  20—23.)  3.  The  father  of 
Meremoth  ;  (Neh.  iii.  4,  21  ;)  also 
written  *  Uriah.'*  (Ezra  viii.  33.)  4. 
One  who  stood  by  the  side  of  Ezra. 
(Neh.  \iiL  4.) 


mff^mwm 


Thmel,  tho  symbol  of  Troth  and  Justice. 

UUIM  AND  THUMMIM  =  /;<7'^/ 
trutk,  i.e.,  revelation  and  truth.  The 
saered  oracle  or  lot  of  the  Hebrews, 
worn  on  or  in  the  sacred  breast-plate, 
wherebv,  in  matters  of  great  moment, 
the  high  priest  alone  discovered  the 
will  of  Jehovah  the  invisible  King. 
<Ex.  xxviii.  21,  28,  30;  Ler.  viii.  8  ; 
Dent,  xxxiii.  8.)  It  was  also  designed 
to  prevent  the  Hebrews  from  inquiring 
«t  forbidden  oracles.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6.) 
Jotq>hiia  tiippoted  that  the  Divine 
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reJ>ponse  was  taken  from  the  degree  of 
splendonr  exhibited  on  the  twelve  gems 
which  decorated  the  exterior  of  the 
breast-plaie     (.4ii;.   iii.  8.  9.)     But 
Philo  says  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
were  two  small  images  inserted  be- 
tween the  double  folds  of  the  breast- 
plate,   one    of     which     symbolically 
represented  revelation^  and  the  other 
tntth.     (Philo  2.  152.;    The  Hebrews, 
according  to  this  view,  may  have  had 
a  custom  similar  to  that  of  the  an- 
cient Kgyptians,  whose  high  priest,  as 
superior  judge,  wore,  suspended  from 
his  neck,  the  common  little  symbol  of 
the  goddess  Thmei,  holding  the  sign  of 
life,  with  closed  eyes;   showing  that 
the  chief  judge  must  only  see    the 
truth.     The    monuments    frequently 
represent   Thmeij  under  the  dual  or 
double  character  of  truth,  as  bearing 
on  her  head  the  disc  of  the  sun,  the 
symbol  of  tntih^  and  the  ostrich  fea- 
ther, the  symbol  of  jutlicej  as  in  the 
illustration;  and  honoured  under  the 
double  character  of  truth  and  justice. 
Among   the    Egyptians,   the    symbol 
Thmei  appears  to  have  referred  merely 
to  judging  in  its  narrowest  sense;  while 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  was  a  symbol 
of  the  judicial  office  in  a  broader  sense, 
promising  generally,  to  the  high  priest. 
Divine  assistance  in  difficult  and  im- 
portant decisions.     The  impartiality 
of  the  Hebrew  judge  with  the  Urim 
and    Thum-nim   is   shown    in    Dcut. 
xxxiii.  8,  9:    **Who  says  unto   his 
father  and  to  his  mother,  I  saw  thee 
not,  and  his    brother  he  recognises 
not,  and    his   children  he  does  not 
know  ;"  words  which  receive  illustra- 
tion in  a  striking  manner  from  the 
Egyptian  symbol  of  tntth  and  justice* 
(Ezra  ii.  63 ;  Neh.  Yii.  G5.) 

USURY.— See  Pledge. 

UTUAI  =  whom  Jehovah  succours* 
1.  The  son  of  Ammihad.  (I  Chron.  ix. 
4.)  2.  A  son  of  Bigvai.  (Ezra  viii.  14.) 

lJZ=zlight  sandy  soil?  1.  A  region 
and  tribe  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Arabia  deserta,  between  the  Euphra- 
tes, Palestine,  and  Idunnea,  probably 
including  part  of  Bashan ;  called  by 
Ptolemy  Ausitis.    Job  was  an  inhabi- 


UZA. 

Mnt  o(  "  the  land  of  Ut,"  wliioli  wma 
|>tiib*bl7  an  exieuive  d■ltrie^  and 
labjeci  to  ib»  Bdomiiei.  (Job.  L  I  ; 
Jcr.  xxT.  20;  Lam.  IT.  21.)  S.  A  mq 
of  Aram.  (Gen.  x.  33;  1  Chroa.  i.  IT.) 
8.  TbB  ion  of  Diibu,  ibe  Horite. 
(Gen.  xxxTi.  28;  1  Chtoa.  i.  U.)  1.— 
8eo  IIux. 

UZAI=((roM,  lolmtL  Tba  fathar 
of  PalaL    (Neh.  >iL  VS.) 

\JZA.L=icaHdtrtr.  A  duMndant  of 
Jokian,  whoM  poticiiiy  peopled  a  city 
aod  diiLrici  of  tba  Jokianiila  id  Ara- 
bia, priibabi;  lbs  lame  arterwardi 
called  Saiioa,  the  mecmpoIU  of  the 
kinftdoin  ol  Yemen,  and  one  of  the 
Bom  iiDpnjInK  ciLies  of  Arabia.  (Qen. 
X.  27.)  The  wordi  "Dan  and  JaTan 
going  to  and  Iro,"  probably  onRht  to 
nwd  "  Adan  and  Jaran  from  Uiai ;" 
(Eiok.  xxTii.  19;)  ai  the  namo  of 
Ibreo  celebrsted  Arabian  mans. — Sua 

VKIUli. 

UZZA=f(rciiij(A.  1.  A  descendant 
of  Bunjaniin.  {l  Cbron.  Tjii.  T.)  3. 
One  of  tbe  Nuthinim.  (Eira  ii.  -tO ; 
Nrh.  vii.  SI.)  3.  A  ion  of  MuTari. 
(1  Chmn.  vi.  £9.)    4.— See  L'zzaii 

UZ/All=*(rr<.jrrA.  AinnofAtiina- 
dab,  alio  irrittea  "Uiiii,*  (1  Cbron. 
xiii.  7 — ll,)a  LcTite,  who  wai  killed 
bj  the  immediate  BCl  of  Gnd.  for  laj- 
log  hii  liandn  upon  tbe  ark,  in  liolaiion 
of  tbe  express  provisinna  nf  tlie  Di«inc 
-lljEx.       -  " 


;  1  CiiT. 


16.) 


UZZEN-SIIKKAH^ror  nf  SieraA. 
tnr  SArraA-t  c«rna.  A  small  cicv 
founded  by  Sburah  the  di<u(;litet  of 
Ephraim ;  pcrbapi  Beit  Sira,  nenr 
Bpper  Betlihoron.     (1  Cbron.  vii.  ^-1.) 

L'Z/I=iNiyAr  o/JfloaA.  1.  A  hiKb 
priest  ol  tbe  Ilnljrcivs,  nho  was  sue- 
ceertcd  bj  KU.  (1  Cbron.  vi.6,  ^  ul; 
Ezra  vii.  4.)  '1,  A  duaccnilani  of  i^- 
■acliar.  {I  Cbn.n.  vii.  a.)  8.  Tiie 
faLber  ol  Klub.  (I  Chrun.  ix.  8.)  4. 
A  dnsccndam  of  llL-nJLimin.  (I  Cbron. 
Tii.  7.)  E.  One  of  tbe  Lcviies.  (.Neb. 
xi.  Ti.)    C.  Una  of  ibe  priesis.    (Neb. 

lii.  la  43.) 

UZZIA  =  mtiiht  of  Jthoaak.     The 
Aabteratliiu',  one   of   Djvid's   discin- 
(nisbod  variiora.    (1  Chnw.  xi.  44.) 
15S 


Unf  of  Jndah,  vha  w«b  awtnaD  w 
tba  ihraae  at  iba  aga  of  lixiMa,  nl 
reiinNd  flfiT-twD  y«an,  fran  8W  i» 

7BT,  X.O.  Uniab  waa  bat  ^*%pta» 
«Id  when  liia  (alber  wai  alaia;  banc* 
it  it  dlipnied  by  cbraBologan  wbaik« 
to  conat  tbe  Ifly'two  nan  of  hi* 
reifn  from  tho  daatb  of  hia  fatbar, «; 
alaren  joan  later,  i^  Ima  tba  tiaa 
that  be  aacandod  ^  thitme.  Usalab^ 
ansa  were  ■naceaafol  a^iiM  tba  Phi^ 
istinM,  the  Arabian^  and  tba  An«a> 
nitea.  Tbongb  m  mack  ewMwl  i> 
military  operatlont,  be  roaoa  Me  to 
caitivaie  tbe  arta  of  paae^  aad  ca 
adtance  tbe  iniereaU  of  agrieakai^ 
lie  was  for  tbe  moat  part  obedient  U 
tbe  law;  Ihoagh  on  one  occasion  be 
forred  bia  way  into  tba  temple  and 
attempted  to  Dsnrp  tho  priTilcjtta  of 
the  priesthood.  For  this  act  of  im- 
piety, committed  in  tbe  turenty-foonb 
J  ear  of  bis  reiun.  he  waa  imitieo  with 
:prosy.  The  afldin  of  goternment 
were  administered  by  hi*  son  Jothim. 
In  bis  reiRn  an  earthquake  occurred  ^ 
(Am  i.  1  i  Zscb.  xiv.  u  ;)  which  oai 
apparently  very  serious  in  itj  conse- 
quence. Josephns  says  tbat  it  occur- 
red  while  Uiiiab  was  in  the  temple; 
and  that  al  one  pince  half  the  moua- 
lain  broke  ofi  from  tbe  rest,  and  rolled 
tt<clf  foar  furlongs.  CAnt.  ix.  10.  4.) 
He  is  also  called  "  AsAriah."  (2  Kitif^ 
xir.  21:  XT.  1—17;  Isa.  i.  1;  tu  1; 
vii.  1  ;  llus.  i.  1 ;  Amna  L  I ;  2  ChrOO. 
xxvi.  1—33.)  2.  The  father  of  Je- 
bonaiban.  (1  Cbron.  xxvii.  23.)  3. 
A  son  of  iUrim.  (Ezra  x.  31.)  4.  A 
dcs<cnJant  ol  Judah.  (Sch.  xi.  4.) 
5.  One  ot  the  Lcvitei;  also  written 
■■  Aiwiah."    {!  Cbron.  tL  24.  36.) 

UZZlELsMilgAt  o/  God.  1.  A  WB 
ot  Kubath,  the  Leviie;  his  descend- 
ants  were  called  "  Uiii elites."  (Kx. 
vi.  IS;  1  Chron.  tL  2,  18;  xxvi.  23; 
Nam.  iii.  19.  27.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Simeun.  (I  Cbron.  iv.  43.)  3.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjimin.  (1  Cbron.  tU. 
7)  4.  A  son  of  Heman.  (I  Cbron. 
XXV.  4.)  Slime  suppose  bint  to  be  alM 
called  -  Aa*reel."  (1  Chrun.  xiv,  IB.) 
B.  Ooe  ot  tbe  Le* iies.  (2  Cbroo.  xxU. 


ti.— See  Veii- 

iEB=ji7(f  AppsTentlyaplua 
en-icorv  of  HoKb  on  the  Aman. 
mm  fn-Num.  xxL  U,  which 
■  Wherehre,  it  ii  uid  in  ihe 
[  rhe  Vfira  of  the  Lord  what 

in  the  Ked  Sen,  and  in  the 
oC  Am  on,"  ought  perbapi  to 
Hence  the  la^inn  in  the  Book 
Vin  or  Jehorah,  '  At  Taheb, 
lah,  and  at  the  streaini  of  the 

etc.'"     The   pauage   would 

)>e  a  fragment  of  a  triumphant 
The  margin  leadi,  "Vahebin 
,"  understandiDg  b;  the  latter 
e  Rpd  Sea. 

BZATHA  =  whittneu,  part'ty, 
ty  ofhovour.  The  Tonngest  ion 
an.  CE*C.ijc.9.) 
LEY.  Paieeiine  i»  an  uneven 
'gular  connlrr,  "a  land  of  hilU 
lejg."  (Deut.  xi.  12.)  The 
rallej,"  it  the  translation  of 
Hebrew  words,  which  show  that 

only  Qfed  of  llie  long  low  plain; 
ml  to  flow,  is  applied  to  a  tor- 
I.  a  aady:  it  ii  rendered  "val- 
jen.  Jtxvi.  17.  19;)  "brook;" 
aii.  87;  xYii.  8, 4  j  Nnw.  xxi. 
riTBr;"  (Dent,  ii.  87;  Josh. 
and  "ttream,"     (Iia,  xxtii. 

Got.  properly  a  nariow  Talley 
e,nniformlv  rendered  "vallej." 
I  :txiii.  10  ;'  Neh.  xi.  36  ;  Eiek. 

Ill  2  Chron.  xiv.  10.)  8. 
1  low  tract  of  land,  the  ordi- 
.rd  for  "  Talley ;"  (Judg.  ti.  83; 
1 ;)  yallej  of  Iho  BiBnu;(Jo»h. 
!  Sam.  V.  18;  I  Sam.  xvii.  2; 
n.  XX.  3ti ;)  alsn  rendered 
(Oen.  ;iiv.  3.)  Several  of  the 
take  their  names  from  the  ad- 

plHcef.  Some  of  the  T«lleji 
;  low  plain!  adapted  loculiita- 
<lhers  are  sparingly  supplied 
rdnre,  and  possess  the  aspect 
utc  Blerilily,  while  others  again 
\y  overgrown  with  jungle  and 
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tangled  bnuhwood,  whieh  ofm  make 
the  paths  through  them  somewhat 
difficult.  (P«.  IxT.  !»{  Iia.  xl.  4; 
Jer.  *H.  33 ;  DeuL  riii.  7 ;  2  Chroo. 
xxxT.  S3  ;  Noni.  xxiv.  6  ;  xxi.  12.)— 
See  Plaik. 
VAHIAH=tPiiiViBy,  o 


not  B 


(Esr 


«.  86.) 


from  DtaL" 


TASUNI  =  a  gift.  This  Bebrew 
word,  which  is  given  in  I  Chri<n.  *i. 
28,  M  the  name  of  a  son  of  Samuel,  ia 
probably  a  corrupted  lorm  ol  the  word 
vehatthiii.  i.e..  "and  the  second  ;"  tba 
word  jotl  ii  also  laft  oat,  probably  by 
an  error  of  the  cupTiit.  The  palMga 
should  read,  "  the  fltst'bom  Joel,  and 
the  second  Abiah."     (1  Sam.  Tiii.  2.) 

VASHTI  =  (A<  btavtifid.  The  queen 
of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  whose  dD> 
gradation  led  to  the  advancement  of 
Esther.    (Est.  i.  9—19.) 

VEDAN.  An  Arabian  city,  whence 
wrought  iron,  cassis,  and  calsmus  were 
brought  to  Tyre.  (Esek.  xivii.  19.) 
The  English  version  of  the  paaia^ 
read*,  "Dan  also  and  Javat)  going  to 
and  fro,"margin  "  Mental ;''  bat  tha 
Hebrew  reads  "  Vedan  and  Javan, 
Meuial."  The  text  sboajil  prnbablj 
read  '*Adan  "n't  -Thtbti  fmin  tt*b1'* 
The  Javan  I; 
design  ales  Jatoan, 
name  of  Sanaa,  both  towns  in  Tetnen. 
Vedan  probably  refers  to  the  rity  and 
mart  Ada.  oo  the  tonlh'm  shores  of 
Ar<ibin,inihe  prorinceof  Yemen.  Edrisi 
not  only  mentions  Aden  with  its  port 
on  the  Ited  Sea,  whence  ships  sailed  to 
India  and  China,  but  also  enumeratei 
among  its  artirle*  of  merchandise  the 
very  wares  mentioned  by  the  proj>bet. 
This  important  place,  situated  on  the 
wesicoastoftheSlraitofBHbel-mandeb, 
beCHme  a  British  dependency  in  1840. 
It  commands  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Sek 
ui  Arabia,  as  Gibraltar  does  the  Medi- 
terranean and  a  portion  of  the  At- 
lantic; hence  Aden  has  been  stvled 
"  ibe  Gibraliar  of  ihe  East."  "  Ai  Gib- 
rdltar,"  ssys  the  H.m.  C.  Gushing, 
■Eijgland  hss  excavated  for  herself  m, 
citadel  in  the  heart  of  a  limestona 
mountain;  at  Aden,  she  has  planted 
heneU  in  tin  ancient  crater,  and  eili 
8b 


(Itt 


i-6.) 


ARBsbudf  B43  u».  PuMC<  Jen. 
■wl  odtcr  BMrc^Aott.  baT«  K:tlcd  u 
Aden.    1:    ■ 


VE^L.  A  cirfria^.  of  «hvb  there 
were  Kienl  kia  Iv  mttd  br  (cai*lM 
ia  the  Eist,  (ur  concvslinp-  tbeir  fae« 
and  person.  Tbe  uiflerent  Mebrev 
mriltnadefcd  -»b1."  eitdenllr  tle- 
tijnate  »jme  estenor  article  dl  remale 
attire.  Mi:paJL\<it.  renderetl  -tail" 
Ma'inn.  **  ibect  or  aproa,"  (Baib.  iii. 
13,)  and  ~  ■  imple."  '  lia.  iii.  SI.)  pto- 
feiiT  lieniGe*  «  aav  V.  rlnai,  or  Unte 
oat-door  reif.  Radid.  nndeivd 
*»«U-  (I>a.iii.2's)  ,od-iBil.~(SoL 
SoDjE  T.  T.)  ri.'Diiiei  a  finer  kind  of  mI- 
daor  ttU.  Taaaak  rendered  -'locka," 
(SoL  SuDf  ir.    1.3;  tiT;  Ita.  xIriL 

X,)  aMou  lo  deiiguM  a  kiid  «f  nH^  M 
7U 


Tm  wvrdt  tamtk  ainmim,  readned  - 
eonrtajc  of  lae  esci,'*  (^G^a.  xx.  )(.} 
I  ilo  cot  deiiiaau  an  arucla  of  femla 
'  miLiK,  ba:  an  aaed  ia  tbe  aeaw  of  ■ 
'  prfMat  tfmi.  ai  am  cxpiatioa  (or 
hH&e  fui^  in  order  Ihal  ikaa  bm;  litf 
lu  tfa  apoa  it — uka  no  more  aolica 

Abiae^erk  did  Xf  Sarah  bv  ^priiii( 
bcr  of  her  libertT,  aad  a  public  de- 
darmiioa  of  bit  boaoar  mad  ber  inso- 

ii  appean  that  tbe  veil,  for  coaeealirit 
ibe  fice,  «M  not  vara  bj  iba  (cmiIm 
of  Egrpl  ull  tbe  coaqaeM  of  ibat 
eoantij'  bj  ifce  Peniani.  la  bo- 
dera  tinea,  the  ideal  of  ilcGeacj  n- 
qaired  Oriental  feoiale*  to  ba  leiM 
vitb  peal  Kriclaeaa.  Soau  of  Iha 
(ice- veil*  won  by  modern  Sjrriu, 
Arab,  and  Ef^piiaa  ladte<,  are  uda 
of  vbita  miolia.  ticUf  embraiderad 
wiib  colonred  ailk*  and  pdd,  aad 
baaiiai  down  behind  tMariv  to  lb* 
groand.  SosKtinci  thej  an  nada  at 
blaek   crap^  and   often    i 


*    « 
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etc  The  modem  ladies  of  Syria  often 
bave  the  veil  gracefully  thrown  over 
the  tanlour,  or  horn.  The  Greek  word 
^chousia^  translated  **  power/'  is  gene- 
nUlj  suj^posed  to  denote  a  kind  of 
bead  -  covering  for  females,  a  veil, 
hence  the  emblem  of  subjection  to  the 
power  of  a  husband.  But  the  Apostle, 
m  pointing  out  certain  irregularities 
in  the  Christian  assemblies,  observes 
that   *' every  woman  that  prayeth  or 

Srophesieth  with  her  head  uncovered 
ishononreth  her  head,"  i.e^  her  hus- 
liand.  Ilence,  as  the  woman  is  to  be 
in  subjection  to  her  husband,  the 
Apostle  enjoins,  **For  this  can$;e  ousrht 
the  woman  to  hring  honour  upon  her 
bead,  i.e.,  upon  her  husband,  for  the 
cake  of  the  angels."  i.e.,  the  ministeni, 
that  they  may  not  be  put  to  the 
trouble  of  adverting  to  any  such  irre* 

Slanties   in    the   assemblies  of   the 
ithful.    (1  Cor.  xi.  3  — 16.)— See 

HOKN. 

VEIN.  The  operation  of  mining, 
and  the  art  of  purifying  metals,  at- 
tracted attention  at  a  verv  early  ase 
Of  the  world.  (Gen.  iv.'  22.)  The 
passage  in  Job  xxviii.  1 — 11,  in  which 
metaliferous  veins  are  mentioned,  is 
remarkable  from  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  method  of  mining  then  prac- 
tised, and  shows  that  the  art  had  been 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
It  is  not  probable  that  veins  of  all  the 
metals  mentioned  in  the  passage 
exyttcd  in  the  country  in  which  Job 
dwelt,  but  he  may  easily  have  obtained 
information  respecting  them  from  the 
Sgvptian  and  Phenician  merchants. 

Vermillion.  The  Hebrew  word 
tkcuhety  signifies  red  colour,  red 
9chre;  and  is  supposed  to  denote  cia- 
nabar,  vermiliion,  a  well-known  me- 
tallic paint  of  a  bright  red  colour.  It 
wa4  imported  by  the  Phenicians,  in 
the  form  of  a  reddish  sand,  from  their 
colonies  in  northern  Africa,  and  was 
used  in  decorating  houses,  temples, 
and  idols.  (Jer.  xxii.  14.)  Ezt-kiel 
reproving  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews, 
mentions  **the  images  of  the  Chal- 
deans ponnrayed  uith  vermiliion,'* 
en  the  walls  of  Assyrian  palaces.  The 
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accuracy  of  the  prophet  is  corrobo- 
rated by  existing  Assyrian  monuments. 
M.  Butta  noticed  several  figures  on 
the  walls  of  Ehorsabad  yet  retaining 
a  portion  of  the  vermiliion.  And  we 
have  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
among  the  marbles  sent  from  Nimrud, 
by  Mr.  Layard,  a  large  slab,  with  a 
fi<;ure  of  the  king  standing,  holding  in 
his  right  hand  a  staff,  and  resting  his 
left  on  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  still 
having  the  soles  of  his  sandals  colour^ 
ed  red. 

VIAL. — See  Censer. 

VILLAGES.  The  Hebrew  words 
kaphar,  kephar,  and  kopher,  signify 
a  cover,  shelter  to  the  inhabitants,  like 
the  Arabic  kefr,  so  much  in  use,  and 
properly  designate  a  village.  (Sol.  Song 
vii.  11  ;  I.  Chron.  xxvii*.  25;  Neh.  vi. 
2 ;  Josh,  xviii.  24  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  id.)  So 
aUo  the  Greek  kome,  designates  a  ^*  vil- 
lage;" (Matt.  ix.  35;  xxi.  2;  Luke 
viii.  1 ;)  or  a  small  **  town."  (Matt.  ix. 
11;  Luke  v.  17;  ix.  6.)  The  term 
hatzar  or  hazar,  designates  a  village  or 
hamlet,  and  is  used  of  farm-buildings, 
farm- hamlets  usually  erected  around 
an  open  space  or  court,  often  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cities.  (Josh.  xiii. 
23,  28 ;  XV.  32 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  33 ;  Neh. 
xi.  25.)  This  term  is  also  used  of  the 
moveable  villages  or  encampments  of 
nomadic  tribes,  who  usually  pitch  their 
tents  in  a  circle,  so  as  to  form  an  en- 
closure ;  it  is  rendered  "  villages ;" 
(Isa.  xlii.  11;  Ps.  X.  8;)  "towns ;•• 
(Gen.  XXV.  16 ;)  and  the  Hebrew  plural 
**  Hazerim*'  is  also  used.  (Dent.  ii.  23.) 
The  word  AAtnrasA,  rendered  **  villajiea," 
properly  means  "suburbs.'*  (Lev. 
XXV.  31,  34.)  The  term  paraz,  also 
rendered  ''villsge,"  means  an  eminent 
man,  a  captain.  (Hab.  iii.  14.)  So 
also/7era£o/i,  rendered  *'village8/'  desig- 
nates rulers;  (Judg.  v.  7,  11  ;)  and 
perazoth,  also  rendered  "villages," 
properly  means  *open  country.'  (Ezek. 
XXX viii.  11.)  There  is  little  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  enable  us  precisely  to 
define  a  "  village"  of  Palestine,  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  was  destitute  of  walls 
or  external  defences.  The  term  "  vil- 
I  lage"  is  frequently  used  in  the  enume- 
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ration  of  towni  to  imply  "nbaAi' 
oDUlda  the  waUad  tainit.  (Joih.  zijl. 
—xr. — six.)  FeniaB  TlllagO''  ara 
■pokcn  of  in  atmilar  tarmt.  (Strk. 
xxsTiii.  lIsEiLis.  19.)  Moat  of  the 
■indern  (illBgeaof  PateatinaareaolidlT 
bailt,  Uioaitl>  In  aome  the  dwallinp  are 
aers  mad  bou.  TbeArab*UtaBea,H 
foDQd  in  Arabia,  are  of  a  tstj  prlral- 
lire  charaewr,  (hongh  aotna  ara  mora 
•oliill;  bailt.  Ttisr  ara  often  nare 
eollectioni  of  tlon*  bnu,  "long,  lo», 
rode  bofelx,  roofed  only  .with  (be 
•talki  of  palm-leaTrt,"  or  eoTarad  tor 
a  time  with  (ent-cloihi,  wbicb  are  re- 
Monad  when  the  tribal  chaoge  thair 
qaarten. — Seo  Ctnai. 

VDIE.  The  vine-nlii  piniflnt- 
ealled  bf  the  Hebrew*  ^^w.  ii  anoble 

Elant  otthe  creeping  kind,  wboee  frnit 
I  celebrated  in  Bcnpinre  a*  ona  of  tha 
repreieniativet  of  the  three  chief 
bleuinKi  of  the  year— "The  corn, 
the  wine,  and  the  oil."  (Deat.  vii.  13  : 
Neb.  X.  39.)  The  >ino  was  coltiTaicd 
at  an  early  period  after  the  delnge 
bf  Noah.  (Qbd.  ix.  80.)  Ancient 
anthora  tell  ui,  that  from  the  moat 
wicient  timet  the  vine  wai  cnltiTaieil 
in  Eitfpt ;  (G«n.  xl.  9—1 1 ;  Herod,  ii. 
40.  41. 14*, compare  77;  D.od.  i.  2,  IE;) 
and  the  monamenu  exhibit  nuine- 
rom  re  present  at  ioni  of  the  caliure  uf 
the  vine,  the  Tintnge,  the  wine  preuea, 
and  the  puttiDR  up  of  the  wine  in 
boltlei  or  jars.  VinBl  icrew  plentifall; 
in    Faleitine,    end    were   purticularlr 


4nein 


(Gen 


f.  18.) 


The  J  were  uiuallj  propasHled  by 
•uckera,  and  were  cultivated  like  low 
buihes,  or  trained  in  feitoona,  «o  ai  lu 
fnrniah    an    ornamental    ihade.     The 

ofrejoicinif,  (1  Kingi  iT.  3.",;  Mic.  iir. 
4.)  Thongh  the  vine  i>  *lill  eiteiisivel; 
cultivated  in  Paleitine,  yut  compara- 
lirelj  little  wine  is  made  from  Die 
extensive  vinerards.  It  ia  not  in  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Tine  ahould  be 
caitivated  so  mach  for  the  sake  of 
it!  solid  fruit,  when  we  know  that  the 
luscioot  fruit  which  can  be  obtained 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  potatoes  bj 
the  poor  in  Ireland,  (honld  form,  in 


mpw  an  sat  oolv  aaMa  whila  tni^ 
Eu  aba  ntuwua  oo  the  d«N^ 
^Ued  In  nnat,  in  iha  fora  «rnWii^ 
preaarraa,  jalliea,  tttattcOonary,  ^m 
■•d  angari  amI  may  ba  mim  ^n 
fraedom  eTaa  to  aaiintf.  B*na  ila 
leaTea  ua  Mad  u  «  noaubl^  ctepnl 
meat  and  rice  balnsrallod  np  toRawr 
in  lingle  (aaToa,  and  boila^  aaka  ft 


taphorieial  aapiwatni 


of  Sodom,"  (Dent.  zxxU  SS.)  ha«  baM 
■oppoaed  to  tvfar  to  tba  nan  ittikfim 
(CahtrofU)  pnt^»  called  ari»-byl>i 
Anbs,  which  abonnda in  tba naisbbM^ 
hood  of  the  Dead  Batk  The  frait  baap 
ia  elosteia,  and  when  ripa  naamblaaa 
larger  smooth  apple  or  orann.  It '» 
■oft  to  the  touch,  bnt  on  bwBupresnl 
or  iimck,  it  expindes  with  a  pul,  lika 
a  bladder  or  puff-ball,  leavinn  in  ths 
hand  only  the  ibreds  of  the  thin  rind 
and  a  lew  flbre*.  Othera,  as  tbeterv 
"Tine"  would  only  be  given  to  a  tratl- 
intt  plant,  snp^^e  it  to  be  the  CWotwir 
eoloeifiithit.  «riir.b  is  lii  lerandpOwilfrT 
inside.  ( Jns.  Wart.  It.  8.  4.)  The  OUl 
Testament  church  is  spoken  of  u  tba 
vine  broDiiht  oat  of  E^pt.  and  watered 
aiiil  protected  hr  Gud.  (Pa.  Ixti.  8; 
lia.v.  1—7;  M»it.xxi. 83-46.)  The 
New  Teaiament  church  U  called  a 
■■vineTard;''CUitt.  xx.  1—8;  xii.SS 
^31  \)  and  the  faithful  are  repiesent- 
ed  ai  being  united  to  Christ  ai  iha 
hranch  ii  aniicd  to  the  Tine.  (Jaha 
XV.  1— 8.)— SeeORU-cB. 

VINk:ilAK.  The  Uebngwi  nnder 
the  tErm  lAomtlt,  not  .only  included  ntf 
iDiJts.  bnt  vi < I I'liar  obtained  from  Tarii'aa 
source*.  (Num.  vi.  8.)  Ferbapt  ib« 
inosiancienikindwoa1dbetheTer}iiie*t 
ur  juice  of  the  jtrcen  crspe,  whirh  i* 
S'ill  carefully  prpserved  in  boiilefc 
And  even  the  tircen  sthpc  ia  sometime* 
thoroughly  dried  and  ground  tnpowder  , 
and  the  powder  bottled.  These  pre- 
paraticint  ^ive  a  fresh  tnrt  vcTCuMa 
juice  fur  all  soBons  of  the  year.  For 
couking  meat  an  I  rezetahles  for  tite 
table ;  «nd  aUo  foe  nMkiag  tefreahiiis 


f      „ 


VIN 

<drinlL8.  Vinegar  is  also  made  by  pour- 
ing water  on  the  grape  juice,  and  leav- 
%og  it  to  ferment.  The  Muhamnoedans 
«eem  to  hare  no  objection  to  nsing 
Tinefcar,  thongh  it  has  fermented.  (Matt 
.^xvii.  34.)— See  Mtebb,  and  Wimb. 

VINEYARD.— See  Vikil 

VINTAGE.— See  Qejlpbs. 

VIOL.— See  Harp. 

VI P  iC  R.— See  Serfkht. 

VlttGIN.    The  Hebreir  word  be- 
IIm/oA   properly   denotes  a   virgin,  a 
maidkn;  (Gen.  xxiv.  16;  L  v.  xxi.  13; 
Dent.  xxii.  14,  23,  28;  Judg.  xi.  37; 
1  Kings  i.  2 ;)  the  passage  in  Joel  i. 
S,  is  not  an  exception,  as  it  refers  to 
the  loss  of  one  betrothed,  not  married. 
"nie  Mosaic  laws  concerning  virginity 
are  recorded  in  Dent.  xxiL  13—29, 
>eonipare  Ma»t.  i.  18—20.  The  Hebrew 
woid  tdmah  also  properly  signifies  a 
virgin^  a  maiden,  bat  of  marriageable 
■age.  (Gen.  xxiv.  43 ;  Ex.  ii.  8  ;  Prov. 
XXX.  19;  Ps.  IxviiL  26;  Sol.  Song  i. 
3;  vi.  8.)    In  the  woids  of  the  prophet, 
^Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceire,  and 
bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 
Immanuel,"   (Isa.  vii.   14),  the  term 
•virgin"  apparently   refers  to  "the 
'prophetess'*  who  was  about  to  become 
the    spouse   of  Isaiah.    Though   the 
prophet  already  bad  a  son,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  his  former 
wife  was  dead,  and  that  he  was  about 
to  be  nnited  in  marriage  to  another 
who  was  a  virgin.    The  prophet  pre- 
dicted the  birth  of  a  male  child  which 
should  occur   within    the    appointed 
period,  from  one  who  was  then  a  vir- 
^n,  an  event  which  could  be  known 
•only  to  God;  and  this  event  should 
constitute  a  sign  to  Ahaz  of  the  truth 
of  his  prediction  concerning  Syria  and 
Israel.    In  this  remarkable  event  the 
prophet  directed  the  minds  of  the  king 
and  people  onward  to  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  from  a  virgin,  and  to  Uim  the 
name  "Immanuel"  should   be   more 
appropriately  given.    Hence  the  evan- 
4^1ist  Matthew,  considering  the  former 
event  as  the  predicted  type  of  the 
-latter  event,  applies  the  paraage  to  the 
jniraculons  birth  of  Jesus,  from  the 
fwiTfda :  ''Thus  was  f  ulttUed,  in  a  strict 
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and  literal  sense,  the  event  which  the 
prophet  had  predicted  in  the  early 
type."  (Matt,  x.  22,  23.)  The  Greek 
term  parthenos,  rendered  ''virgin,"  is 
occasionally  applied  to  both  sexes,  as 
indicative  of  moral  purity.  (1  Cor. 
vii.  25,  26 ;  Rev.  xiv.  4.)  Among  the 
Hebrews  the  population  of  a  city  was 
sometimes  called  a  "virgin  ;**  so  the  in- 
habitants  of  Tyre ;  (Isa.  xxiii.  12 ;)  of 
Babylon  ;  (Isa.  xlvii.  1 ;)  of  Egypt ; 
^Jer.xlvi.ll;)  andofJndah  and  Israel, 
t.e.,  the  Hebrews.  (Lam.  i.  15;  Jer. 
xiv.  1 7;  xviii.  13;  xxxL  4,  21;  Am.  v.  2.) 
VIRTUE.  That  attention  to  per- 
sonal and  relative  duties  which  renden 
character  morally  excellent,  though  it 
arise  from  nothing  but  considerations 
limited  to  the  present  state,  is,  in  s 
general  sense,  denominated  virtue. 
But  even  this,  which  is  the  virtue  off 
this  world,  is  not  native  to  the  human 
mind,  but  is  the  result  of  Divine  in* 
fiuence.  Notwithstandincr  the  general 
acknowledgment  of  the  universal  and 
toul  depravity  of  human  nature,  it  has 
sometimes  been  asked,  ''may  there  not 
be  something  virtuous  among  men  in- 
dependent of  Divine  influence?"  If 
there  is,  we  should  say  at  once  that 
human  nature  is  not  totally  depraved. 
Indeed,  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
virtue  independent  of  Divine  iufluencei 
is  simply  to  suppose  an  impossibility ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
the  sacrificial  atonement,  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  all  mankind.  The  mere 
notions  uf  right  and  wrong,  found  every- 
where in  tne  human  mind,  do  not 
belong  to  this  question,  as  they  are 
native  to  reason  and  understanding. 
Undouhtedly  there  is  much  restraint 
of  evil,  and  many  virtuous  acts  among 
the  nnregenerate ;  but  they  are  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  incipient  work- 
ings and  the  controlling  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  given  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  Him  whom  the  Father  hear- 
eth  always.  When,  however,  the  same 
attention  to  personal  and  relative  dutiea 
proceeds  from  higher  principles — from 
a  constant  and  reverential  regard  to 
the  Divine  will,  as  the  result  of  re- 
I  generation — its  nature  ia  so  changed 


VIS 

that  i(  Ii  BO  loBRtr  tba  Tinoe  of  thU 
world,  bnt  •  Tirtna  of  ■  nobler  typa, 
Mvd  majbedenominMcd  Wlwm.  JbH 
M  under  ihe  law  m  tcimI  «m  coDiidu* 
ed  "holT"  when  taken  Iron  eoaiin 
nu  and  unciifled  to  tlie  Lord ; 
TirtDo,  when  the  haman  mind  ii  aaneti- 
fifMl  bT  the  Holjr  Spirit,  mutaiiii  a 
new  relaiion  to  God,  aad  the  belieTor 
benceforward  deliRbti  in  Hii  will. 
Hence,  u  the  frnii  of  the  Spirit,  all 
tiie  maral  and  ipiricaal  adiranUj(«« 
which  wemaj  now  pflMcn — theTirttiet 
— '■  '  ■    tetiieChriHianebarr 


BOt  a  cuniiitnent  pan  of  it.  Tbej  are 
not  inherited  tbruagh  the  chansel  o( 
Leriilitarr  deicent  and  ■necuaion ;  bnt 
are  the  |[tf ii  bettowed  on  n*  throanh 
the  BanetificatioD  of  the  Spirit,  and  Id 
virtue  of  ibe  atonement  of  Christ. 
(Phil.  i».  8;BPel.i.8,  6;  Pro».xiL4.) 

VISION.— See  PaarHEcr. 

VOLUME— See  Book, 

VOVa&L=incrtau,  or addili-it.  A 
desrentlanturNaphuli.  (Mum.xiii.H.) 

VOW.  The  Hebrew  word  «dn-. 
rendered  "tow,"  signiBe*  "a  promise." 
Vowi  weie  not  orieinalt^  of  Divine 
ap|>ointmenl,  bnt  originated  with  men 
theiuBelrea,  ai  reli);iun*  nndertakingi. 
The  deaipi  of  them  was.  in  lome  ca^ct, 
to  expreu  ftratitnde  to  God ;  in  o:hen, 
to  olilain  farour  and  mircj  from  Him. 
Some  vows  were  Potitict,  by  which 
prupertjr  of  Tarioat  kinds,  and  even 
men  themselves,  might  be  consecrated 
to  G'ld,  and  which  were  capable  of 
redempiioii;  (Gen.  xnriii.  20—22; 
LcT.  xx>li.  I— J5  ;  Ps.  Izvi.  18;  U<irk 
vii.  II;)  with  the  exception  of  what 
wa*  dernled  b;  the  >ow  called  hAerem 
or  the  Arse,  i.e.,  tu  cntnl  dostruclion; 
(Ex.  SYii  14  ;  Num.  xxi.  2 ;  Josh.  ri. 
17 — 2H ;)  ami  of  animali  proper  for 
sai-riHcus.  Money,  lands,  and  houses, 
which  Yiad  been  made  the  subjccli  of 
this  TOW,  became  the  property  of  (he 


tha^petiM.'  (ISaia.xiv.M:  Aa» 
xrilL'18.}  Tkapriadpd  BBoHito 
last  elan  of  Towa  WW  that  of  Ibe  Baoh 

Lake  1  IS.)     Towa  wm  fMsn^ 

altered  aooiUj,  aad  wiMlia  ena> 
Brmed br aa oath.  (M«tB.xxx.tLlL 
Ui  JodB.  ^  SB,  S8L)    Tbouh  tk 


Jiade.    (Devi.  xxiiL  XI— 

T. 4 1  P). IncTu  11 ;  czTi.  18.)  Iibm 
onlf  pemliied,  U  CMtala  etm,  Oi 
radenption  of  a  tov,  bnt  alao  eonlemt 
the  power  on  tb«  tatber  aad  Ibe  mothv 
of  aDDttlling  the  TowB  ofadaubnTK 
wife.    (Mom.  xxx.  ii,  16.) 

VULTUBB.  The  Hebrew  wnii 
Aiak  nndered  '*Taltnre,~  (Ler.  xL 
14.)  and  roah,  lendered  '-eled^* 
(Dent.  xiT.  18,}  also  dajnk.  tendrred 
"vulture,"  (Deut.xif.  Itl;  Iia.  xxiir. 
16.)  appear  to  be  mere  varialions  of 
the  same  word,  dcsigoatinfE  a  sncciM 
of  rai^MMt  bird,  having  a  rapid  fliph^ 
inhabiting  ruins  ;  some  sar  The  tileM 
Jalcon;  oihera  the  blade  vLart.  I'he 
'  ire  is  a  large  bird  uf  prejr,  soma- 
resembling  the  eagle,  of  whi^ 
I  are  sevenl  kinds,  differii;g  la 
IT  and  siie ;  yet  they  are  ealitr 
ijtuished  by  their  bald  heads  ana 
partially  crooked  beaks.  They  an 
common  in  most  parte  of  Asia!  and 
are  noted  for  the  extreme  acaii'noi 
of  (heir  powers  of  vision.  Ur.  Trit> 
tram  saw  the  liaiiia-gtftr  near  tbs 
Sen  of  Galilee ;  and  aluo  many  noble 
griffons,  and  an  B::jptian  vulinre  at 
Ueshhon.  They  were  aceonnied  la- 
dean  I'j  the  H*Maic  law«— See  Emu.% 
audKiTi. 


It  the  laii 


hitee. 


Other    _    _      , ,  ._,    

abstinence  was  promised  from  certain 
tUngi,  in  themsalTC*  lawlnl,  and  which 


WAFEB.— See  Bbud. 
WAGKa    The  eurlie^t  mention  of 
agea  is  uf  a  rerompence  not  in  mon^ 
lit  id  kind.     (Gen.  xxix.  16.  20;  :<xx. 
28;  xxxi.  7,  6,  41.)    Is  Egypt  mosey 


WAG 


WAR 


■yinent)!  by  way  of  wages  were  in  use. 
£x.  ii.  9.)  The  Mosaic  law  stronfcly 
icalcated  the  dnty  of  paying  fair 
Ages  as  the  price  of  labour,  and  also 
synient  as  soon  as  the  work  was  per> 
»nned.  (Lev.  xix.  13.)  And  the  de- 
nnciations  of  the  prophets  were  very 
STere  against  those  who  oppressed 
le  laboarer  in  his  waves.  (Jer. 
xsii.  13 ;  Mai.  iti.  4.)  The  laboarer's 
ages  are  set  down  at  one  denarius — 
boat  seven  pence  halfpenny — per  day. 
.nd  the  New  Testament  writers  show 
lat  equity  in  wages  forms  an  inipori- 
Dt  part  of  Christian  morality.  (Matt, 
z.  8 ;  Luke  z.  7 ;  Jamea  ▼•  4>— See 
LutBuno. 


Fhllisthie  wmgoa. 

WAGON.  The  Hebrew  word  aga- 
ik,  rendered  ** wagon,"  designates 
ny  wheeled  carriagey  probably  as 
rawn  by  oxen ;  (Gen.  xlv.  19  ;  Nam. 
ii.  80  "Iso  an  ox-cart*  (1  Sam.  vi. 
.)  In  Ps.  xlvi.  9,  the  term  denotes  a 
wr-charioi  ;  and  in  Isa.  xxviii.  27,  28, 
threshing  dray  or  sledge,  drawn  by 
xen.  (Isa.  v.  18.)  Tae  Egyptian 
nd  Assyrian  monnments  frequently 
spresent  carts  or  wagons  drawn  by 
sen.  We  give  the  iieare  of  a  Phil- 
tine  wagon  from  the  Egyptian  monu- 
lents. 

Wail. — See  MouRKiNO. 
WALLS.  The  walls  of  ancient 
ties  and  of  houses  were  generally 
niltof  earth,orof  bricksof  clay  mixed 
ith  reeds  or  straw,  and  hardened  in 
le  son.  And  sometimes  they  were 
ised  with  stone.  (Gen.  xlix.  6 ;  Ps. 
:it.  8;  Isa.  xxx.  13.)  Such  walls 
>uld  be  easily  destroyed.  (Am.  i.  7, 
),  14.)  The  existing  remains  of  some 
f  the  walls  in  Mesopotamia  and 
ssyria  are  of  an  extraordinary  thick- 
»8.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  sor- 
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ronnding  the  palace  of  Khorsabad  is- 
fixed  by  Botta  at  48  feet  9  inches ;  a 
\*er}'  close  approximation  to  the  width 
of  the  wall  of  Nineveh,  upon  which 
three  chariots  could  be  driven  abreast. 
The  wall  of  Babylon  was  87  feet  broad, 
and  six  chariots  conld  be  driven  to- 
gether upon  it.  Not  unfreqnently 
stone  walls  with  towers,  and  a  fosse, 
surrounded  fortified  cities.  (Isa.  ii. 
15  ;  ix.  10 ;  xxvi.  1 ;  Neh.  iv.  3 ;  Zeph» 
i.  16.)  The  walls  of  the  Haram  or 
ten>ple  area  at  Jerusalem  are  of  large 
stones,  of  surprising  thickness,  and 
rising  from  their  foundation  to  an  im- 
mence  height.  In  the  researches  by 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Party  in 
1868,  the  two  arches,  which  formed 
parts  of  the  viaducts  from  the  west 
wall  of  the  temple  area  across  the 
deep  Tyro*  aen  valley,  were  examined. 
One  great  arch  is  standing  perfect,  and 
four  more  arches  have  been  discovered 
in  prolongation  of  it  towards  the  west. 
Of  the  n  mains  of  i  he  other' arch — first 
noticed  by  Dr.  Robinson — 500  feet 
further  south,  the  first  pier  twelve  feet 
two  inches  thick,  and  also  a  pavement 
have  been  discovered  at  a  depth  of  42 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  depth  of 
the  valley  below  the  pavement  is  some 
CO  feet,  making  the  total  depth  about 
100  feet  below  the  present  surface  of 
the  soil.  On  the  discovered  pavement 
between  the  pier  and  the  temple  wall« 
the  huge  stones  of  the  arch  lie  huddled 
together  just  as  they  fell,  probably  at 
the  siege  of  the  Holy  City  by  Titus.— 
See  CiTiRS. 

WANDERING.— See  Camp. 

WAR.  From  the  dissensions  oC 
individuals  arose,  in  process  of  time, 
the  strife  of  families,  contests  between 
tribes,  and  eventually  the  wars  of  nar- 
tions.  Hence  as  the  conquering  parties 
frequently  enriched  themselves  with 
plunder,  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity accustomed  himself  to  arms. 
(Gen.  X  8— 11 ;  xiv.  1—21 ;  xxi.  22— 
a4;  xxxiv.  20—29)  From  the  ex- 
isting monuments  of  Egypt  and  Assy- 
ria, we  learn  that  war  was,  among  the 
ancient  nations,  the  main  business  of 
life.    The  Egyptians  early  possessed  a 


Mtuiderable  nudiDg*rmj,«hteh  «m 
pruhahlr  made  np  by  contcriptinn, 
Tlieir  armiu,  at  reprcMOteil  on  tha 
■noiiamanu,  wera  compoMil  it  u«0|w 
«(  iiifantrj,  armed  witb  the  bow  or 
lance ;  and  of  rank*  of  war-ehariou 
drawn  by  two  horaea,  which  fDrned 
the  caralrj  of  rhe  afte.  (Kx.  si*.  6. 7, 
9,  S3,  36,  S&,  SB.)  Tua  A«Triaa 
ntinuinanu  alio  exhibit  (hs  mifitai; 
forcd  of  the  Alijrnaiii  ai  co.iipoaed  ut 
infdntrj  ariaeJ  wilh  the  buw  and  the 
lance ;  alio  of  war-chanoli  and  rstcalar 
caralrj.  (I'a.  xxxru  8,  D;  Euk. 
xxiii.  12;Nah.iii.2,3.)  The  Hebrew*, 
while  aojunrning  in  E^rpt,  were  e<ri- 
dantl;  (raiaad  to  armi,  aa  appean  from 
ihe  iacidenu  narrated  la  1  Chron,  i*. 
33  ;  vii.  21,  where  [hay  are  rcpreieated 
sa  defendiax  Ihe  frontien  of  iha  l>ind 
froio  ihe  niaraudiag  tribe*  of  Arabia 
and  Syria.  After  the  BkihI*  tram 
Ef[f pt,  tho  Hebrew!  were  eiifcaged  in 
huaiilicici  wicli  riearlj  every  nation 
with  which  they  fame  in  contact. 
Tlmir  troQpi  were  composed  o[  all 


re  eblu  i 


[..ofa 
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were  lieiwevD  tho  ajio  of  twenty 
thy.  (Num.  i.  I.  a,  S.  49  ;  xx«i.  z.) 
lu  actual  terTJcei  the  whole  bixly  wai 
BOi  expected  to  taLe  the  Gelil,  except 
on  cKtriionJinary  uccaiioni.  (Ex.  xvii. 
»;  Nam.  xxxi.  ii— G;  Jad^.  ix.  1—11.) 
Tlio  fuUijwinK  perwii*  were  excuaeU 
from  military  aenrice:  I.  Thoae  who 
kaJ  built  a  hou«e  and  had  not  yet  in- 
habited it.  2.  Thoae  who  had plantei 
an  orcburd  or  a  vinuyaril,  and  nad  not 
yet  tailed  the  fruit ;  an  exemptian,  con- 
ieqiienily,  which  extcaded  tbruuch 
Ae  Hrtt  HreyoTi  oFgneh  plantingt.  3. 
Tliuiie  who  bad  bariiuineil  fotaipuuie, 
bnl  had  not  celebruted  the  nnptiali, 
alaa  tfaoRe  who  had  not  lived  with 
their  wife  for  a  year.  4.  The  taini- 
haancd,  wbs  would  be  likely  to  dia- 
conra)^  others ;  and  who,  if  they  had 
^ne  into  battle,  which  in  thoie  early 
titnes  depended  on  personal  prowess, 
would  only  have  fallen  Ttctima.  (  Ueui. 
M.  6—9  ;  xx.iii.  3U ;  Ler.  xix.  aS,  H.) 
Previoaily  lo  gaing  to  war  the  heathen 
nations  coiisnlied  oracles ;  but  ibe  H^ 
lln  w  I  iuqui  rail  ol  Qod,  ^I  meaaft  lA  \ba 


UrlmninnaiH.  nBH.ixfIL 
&  18;Eaek.xzL  tl;  ^ndf.  L  t.  n. 
37,  l(8iiaa«.xxriLt;sxx.8.)  Ba- 
tor* ipdu  aflainM  a  tin,  anr  wm 
aooaiima*  toraally  dMUnd.  (Jiig. 
xi.  13— !8;  •  Kin|p  xIt.  a.)  Am* 
waa  offered  lo  tha  inhabitaanM  aa^ 
dilion  of  anhjaoion;  bu  it  thn  ralaaad 
etanrinala  waa  to  bo  iltrnjaL  (DaiL 
sx.ia— 1&)    AstbaHabfMTMUiM^ 


by  tlwr  faaiiliei^  thaj  ■ 
ceiTod  m  dlriaioa  of  tha  apoib  «! 
enemy  aa  Uw  reward  of  aba  taila  thw 
badandared.  (Nnm.uxU4,B;Joi£ 
TJii.H,aft.)  Tneaoldieralafttoaaaii 
the  camp  and  bagnam  were  oaliiM 
to  the  same  ihara  ul  the  tpaSi  aa  iboaa 
en).-aiced  in  battle ;  and  in  order  u 
make  a  fair  division,  the  flocks,  ealtli^ 
and  prisoners  ajipear  to  hare  been 
publirly  sold  and  the  money  divided. 
The  priests  and  the  Loritea  alw  la- 
calved  a  portion  of  Ibe  spoil.  (Num. 
xxxi.  iS-47 ;  Ex.  xv.  9 ;  Judj;.  v.  3D; 

1  Sum.  XIX.  £9— 36.)  la  eaaa  how- 
ever, a  ciiy  was  subjected  to  the  irra* 
vocable  cms,  the  sc^iera  ware  forbid' 
den  lo  plunder,  and  everything,  ftee* 
eniUyipeakinj;,  was  destroyed.  (Oent. 
i.34;  Joih.vi.  34— 3ti.>  In  later  limes, 
provisions  were  laid  up  for  the  aoldien 
:'i;aiiisi  a  time  of  war ;  (3  Chron.  xvii. 
13;  xxxii.  80;)  *"<'  troupa  were  hired 
<it  the  neiichbiiuTinit  kings.  (S  Sam.  x. 
6 ;  3  Chron.  ixv.  ti.  9.)    The  Macea* 

lowed  waffBS  to  their  tolilier^  (1  Uac& 
xiv.83;LakeiiL14;  Bom.  li.  S3{  1 
1.7.) 
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ur    "armies    or  companies  ul 

T  Ave  in  rank  and  len  in  S1^ 

attain  over  Aem.  (Ex.  x.  GI ; 

18,  marfiiQ.)    The  Egyptian  syf 

tern  of  a  decimal  torraaiion  m  din*- 

tciKiuni  irf  its  rfflcieBey  in  tha 

ivolulioai^   coniinaad   to  ha 

by  then.    (Nam.  xxxi.  Wl 


r    » 
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Dent  i.  15 ;  Jadp.  Tii.  1:2.  margin ;  1 
Sam. Tiii.  12 ;  xviii.  13)  The  varioas 
divisions  ranked,  in  respect  to  each 
other,  according  to  their  families.  (1 
Chron.  xxvii.  1 — 15 ;  2  Chron.  xxv.5 ; 
xsvi.  12, 18.)  The  leader  of  the  whole 
army  was  denominated  the  '*  captain 
of  the  host.**  (2  Sam.  iu  8 ;  x.  7.)  The 
Hebrew  armj  anciently  consisted  en- 
tirelj  of  infantry;  as  cavalry  and 
chariots  coald  be  of  no  nse  except  in 
the  plains.  (Deut.  xvii.  16 ;  Josh.  xi. 
4.)  The  infantry  were  divided  into 
light-armed  troops,  and  spearmen  ;  () 
Sam.  XXX.  8,  15,  23 ;  2  l?am.  iii.  22 ; 
xxii.  30 ;)  and  were  furnished  with  a 
•ling  and  javelin  ;  with  a  bow,  arrows, 
Quiver;  and  also  a  backler.  ()  Chron. 
zii.  24,  84  ;  2  Chron.  xiv.  8 ;  xvii.  17.) 
After  the  time  of  Solomon,  chariots 
formed  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  army ;  (2 
Sam.  viii.  4 ;  1  Kings  x.  26  ;  xxii.  82. 
Z& ;)  and  in  later  times  cavalry  were 
introduced.  (2  Kings  xviii.  21 — 25.) 
'The  army  was  probably  divided  into 
the  centre,  left,  and  right  wings,  as 
woald  appear  from  the  reference  to 
the  ^capinin**  or  *' leader  of  a  third 
part." '  (2  Kings  ix.25 ;  xv.  25.)  Before 
battle  the  troops  were  exhorted  to  ex- 
hibit that  courage  which  was  required 
bf  the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  (Deut. 
3tx.  2  ;  1  Kam.  xiii.  9—12 ;  2  Chron. 
itiii.  4.)  The  trumpets  were  sounded 
bv  the  priests; (Num.  x.  9, 10;  2  Chron. 
xiii.  12— -14 ;)  the  war  shout  was  raised 
And  the  army  advanced  to  battle.  The 
attack,  as  still  usual  by  the  Orientals 
^here  European  tactics  have  not  been 
introduced,  was  characterised  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  onset, ;  and  if  the 
front  of  the  enemy  remained  unbro- 
ken they  retreated,  but  soon  returned 
to  the  charge  with  renewed  ardour. 
The  Roman  armies  generally  stood 
firm,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of 
the  onset.  (1  Cor.  xvi.  18 ;  Eph.  vi. 
14;  Phil.  i.  27.)  The  consequences 
•of  victory  were  often  fearful.  Some- 
times all  the  men  were  slain,  their 
wives  and  children  sold  into  servitude, 
and  their  cities  razed  to  the  ground. 
*(2  Chron.  xxviii.  9 — 15  ;  Isa.  xx.  8,  4 ; 
iitc.  L  11.)  Frequently  old  men  and 
765 
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women  and  children  were  slaughtered^ 
and  thrown  into  heaps,  ana  other 
horrid  cruelties  committed.  (2  Kings 
viii.  12  ;  Isa.  xiii.  16 — 18 ;  Hos.  x.  14; 
Am.  i.  13.)  On  one  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments  are  seen,  among  other 
trophies  delineated,  large  heaps  of 
hands  placed  before  the  king;  an 
officer  notes  down  their  number  on  a 
scroll,  each  heap  containing  8,000. 
On  the  Assyrian  sculptures  are  seen, 
among  other  indignities,  captives  hav- 
ing their  eyes  put  out,  and  others 
flayed  alive,  bv  their  conquerors.  (1 
Sam.  xviii.  27;  2  Kings  xxv.  7 ;  Josh. 
X.  24 ;  Judg.  i.  6,  7.)  In  some  cases 
the  conquered  nations  were  merely 
made  tributary.  (2  Sam.  viii.  6;  2 
Kings  xiv.  14 ;  xix.  8—18.)  It  hat 
been  questioned  whether  wars  are, 
under  any  circumstances,  jnstifl  tble 
in  the  light  of  Christianity.  While 
it  is  certain  that  the  practice  of  offen- 
sive wars  cannot  be  defended  by  re- 
ference to  sacred  history,  it  is  equally 
clear,  if  wars  roust  be,  that  they  can 
only  be  consistent  with  the  light  of 
that  dispensation  which  breathes  for- 
giveness and  forbearance,  on  the  clear 
and  obvious  ground  of  necessity  and 
self-defence.  When  the  principles  of 
Christianity  shall  have  illuminated 
the  minds  of  all  nations,  wars  shall 
cease  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
peace  will  universally  prevail.  (Ps. 
xlvi.  9 ;  Ixxvi.  8 ;  Isa.  iL  4 ;  Eaek. 
xxxix.  9 ;  Luke  ii.  14.) 

WARD.  A  prison,  or  an  apartment 
thereof.  (Gen.  xl.  8;  Acts  xii.  10.) 
Also  a  watch  post  at  the  gates  of  the 
temple.  (Neb.  xii.  25 ;  1  Chron.  iz« 
28.)  This  term  is  also  used  to  desig- 
nate a  class  or  deuchment  of  priests 
or  Levitcs.  (1  Chron.  xxv.  8;  Nch. 
xii.  24  ;  xiii.  30.) 

WARS  OP  THE  LoBD,  BOOK  OP. 
An  ancient  document,  evi<iently,  uiied 
bv  Moses  in  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch.  (Num.  xxi.  14.)  It  may 
have  contained,  among  other  matters^ 
the  history  of  the  expeditions  occa- 
sionally made  by  the  Hebrews,  while 
in  Egypt,  among  the  surrounding 
tribes.    At  any  rate,  aome  such  a 
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doenment  ■terai  to  faan  been  ated  by 
the  writer  of  ihs  Baok«  of  Chnnicle*. 
tnd  iu  content!  kre  churaciariied 
"ancient  thinin."     (I  Chron.  ir.  81 — 
S3  J  vii.  31.  2i.} — Sec  ScKltTDkB^ 

W  A  S II I N  U.— See  BxtHB,  liiVD, 
and  Fkit. 

WATCB.     In   TCiy  eialj  tin 
walchiDcn  irere  employed  to  persml 
late  the  ilrecli  of  ciiki.  to  annoni 
in  a  loud  Toice.  or  with  a  trumpet,  th« 
watch  or  time  of  the  nighi,  and  to 
warn  ibe  inhahitancs  of  the  approach 
of  danger.     (2  S»m.  x.rm.  24 ;  2  Ki 
ix.  17;  Sol.  Sonitiii.  7i  t,  7;  Urn.: 
B,  6,  S,   II,    13;   Jer.  Ti.   IT;    Eiek. 
:iXKiii.  S,  G.)     Hence  ihu  oisht  ap- 
pears to  haie  been  d 

WRichei  bj  the  ancie 
the  Hthrowi.  (E.t.  xLT.2i;Pfc  xc  4.) 
The  fint,  or  "beRiiining  wutch,"  ex- 
tended from  ann-iel  to  uur  ten  o'clock; 
(Lnm.  it.  19;}  the  "middle  walch,' 
from  ten  at  i«tibt  till  two  in  thn  morn- 
inR;  (Jud^.  vii  19;)  and  the  *' morD- 
inn  H'ui'*h,"  from  two  o'clock  lilt  ion- 
rtac.  (Ex.  xir.  -Jt;  1  Sam.  xi.  H.] 
In  later  limci  the  Jewii  adopted  the 
CDDttim  of  the  (in'i-kt  and  Itoinans  ol 
dividing  the  niiiht  into  four  waiLhcs. 
The  first,  or  •■even,"  extended  froi 


the>e 


le  ihir'd.  o 


and  the  fuurih,  or  "nmrninK,"  f, 
three  to  six  oVIock.  (M»rk  vii.  . 
xiii.  30  ;  Luke  xii.  .18  ;  Matt.  xL*.  25.) 

1VA  TElt.     The  Bprinin,  the  fonn. 
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ain 

are     formed     o 

vapou 

which 

aken  up  from  th 
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atm.wi 

her 

is  the  powiTlu 

mactii 

for   lift 

"It 

up   aiid   caning 
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■II 

ccriBiiity,  andi 

thereto 

tha  na  In  Itfttnn  water  fMiB  Os  aart^ 
in  traniporting  it  frtm  mm  flmn  la 
another,  and  in  letting  it  down  m^fit, 
ia  inconceivably  (real.  Mr.  ICaniy 
hai  well  obteiired,  "The  atJIitaiin 
who  cnmparei  tha  waw  ftum  that 
the  FkUi  of  Nianara  voold  aBoid  il 
applied  to  machinen,  i*  aaloniabad  at 
(he  namber  of  figuret  which  ara  ia> 
quired  to  expreii  ili  «|qBirBleQt  ia 
horae-powcT.  Tet  what  ia  the  boree- 
power  of  Niagara,  (allinK  a  lew  atepi, 
in  companeon  of  the  hoiaa-power  that 
il  required  to  lift  np  aa  btgh  ai  the 
cliindi  and  let  dawn  axain  all  tha 
water  ihat  li  diacharged  into  the  ae^ 
not  only  by  tbii  liTer,  but  by  all  otbef 
rircn  and  all  the  rain  in  the  worldf 
The  calcnlatioa  baa  been  made  by  en- 
ftineera,  and.  aeeonlintt  to  it,  the  force 
far  making  and  liftiDK  vapour  fioa 
each  area  of  one  acre  that  ii  included 
nn  the  aurface  of  the  earth  ii  equal  ta 
the  power  of  thirty  hoiaea.  So  ample 
i*  the  lupply  that  even  in  the  miiiit  of 
the  Ucean  the  phenomcDon  ol  a  spring 
of  fmh  water  gushing  np  is  not  uit- 
ntual.  *'0  Lord  how  manifold  an 
Thr  workil  in  wiidora  haat  Thoa 
made  Ihem  all." — See  (iea. 

iperate  climate,  faronred 
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we  can  acarcely 

ance  and  value  of  water 
RioiiK  of  the  East.  Even  ii 
uf  ratealine,  which  has  i 
"a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fono- 
tains,  and  depths  that  spring  out  of 
the  valleys  and  hills,"  (Deur.  viit.  7,) 
froqueniiyduringtammer  and  autumn, 
when  (lie  imall  aireams  are  dried  np 
lliraugh  want  of  rain,  the  inhabitant) 
ate  entirely  dependent  upon  the  waiter 
derived    from    wella,   or   preserved  ia 

becomes  unpleasant.  Hence  the  water 
of  running  sireams,  aa  opposed  In  ibst 
of  stagnant  cisterns  or  pool*,  is  rolled 
"  living  vralcr."  (Gen.  xx»i.  IU;  Z  ch. 
xiv,  8;  John  iv.  10.  11;  vii.  38 ;  Iter. 
TiL  IT.)  JerosAleni  was  well  iup|>lied 
»ith  water  liy  S-d<>m'in.  But  li>r  a 
long  lime  the  Holy  Ci>y  was  dependent 
on  tank!  and  ciflMOi  ior  a  Hiii{df- 
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Beeendj  the  Oorenior,  Inet  Puba, 
bu  bad  ihe  ancient  tqueduct  repaired, 
and  now  JcTaMlem  has  ao  adeqaaie 
•Dpplj  of  waler  rcfluwing  frani  (he 
Ptiots  of  SoiomaD.  Generally  in  tbe 
EaiC,  water  ii  drawn  out  ol  the  wells 
or  citierns  by  fumaki,  anil  carried, 
vpon  the  shoiitilcr  or  bead,  in  Urge 
leathern  or  cHrtlien  vcutli.  (Gen. 
xxiT.  4.1.)  In  the  Eait,  the  ufiiii[rlng 
of  thirst  in  one  ot  tha  most  delijiliiful 
■ensatinni  that  ran  be  felt;  {I't.  clxili. 
S;  ProT.  xxT.  25;)  hence  in  several 
pkris  or  Egypt  and  Arabia,  rcinsidera- 
tiont  of  humniiity  and  hoKpitdlit;  hu*c 
prorided  poblie  fouui.tiiiti,  or  reser- 
»«ira,  for  furniihinft  travellcra  wirh 
watur.  (Vf.  cxILii.  6 ;  Prov.  xxt.  2r> ; 
Uatt.  X.  4:'.)  Wulcr  was  somelimes 
IMiid  fur,  anil  i*  now  ac(.-a'<  ion  ally  in 
the  Last  (Nau.  xx.  IT,  IB;  I.am.  v. 
4.)  Throughout  iho  Rast,  it  is  caitu- 
nnry  to  irrigatB  tbcir  fields  and  par- 
dens  by  nieuna  of  small  canals  nr 
tivuleu,  which  iniersect  them,  anil 
disiributs  the  water  Id  «v«j  ilirection, 
<P».  i.  Bi  Prov.  xai.  I.)  Water  wal 
■D  appropriate  eoihlem  of  rich  bleiv 
inpi.  (Ua.  xii.  4 ;  Iv.  1  [  Jer.  ii.  13 ; 
atrii.  18.1 — See  Cistbrn. 

WAVE■U^j'FKK1^0.— SeeOFFKE- 
ntOH- 

V/AX.  A  soft,  jieldinfC  >ubst«nce, 
fornieil  by  melting  the  comb*  in  which 
beea  deposit  iheir  honey.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  Uebrewa  were 
ftcqiiuinled  with  Ihe  art  of  making 
artiHcial  waxes  from  resins.  (Ps.  xxii. 
M;  lxviii.2;  xcvii.  S ;  Mic.ul.) 

'\VAY.— See  HioHWAT. 

fV'EAX.  M<isl  Oriental  mothers 
aackle  iheir  children  much  lonjrer 
than  is  ufusl  in  Europe,  and  ihe  aaam 
cnBlom  netota  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  When  Samuel 
was  weaned  he  was  old  enough  to  be 
left  with  Eli  tor  iho  service  of  the 
tahemscle.     (I   Sam.  i.  24.)     As  no 

Sublie  protision  was  maile  for  the  rhil- 
ren  of  priests  anil  Levites  until  they 
wcro  three  years  of  ape,  it  is  probable 
Ihnt  tliey  were  not  weaned  souner.  (2 
Chron.  xxxi.  IG  ;  2  Miicc.  vii.  27.)  It 
ii  still  cufilomary  in  the  East,  when  a 
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child  ia  weaned,  to  celebrate  the  event 
with  a  feaii,    (Gen.  xxi.  8.) 

WEAPONS.— See  Arsis. 

WEASBL.Thi>Dghthu  Hebrew  word 
iAoled,  rendered  "we  .sel,"  is  generally 
understood  to  designate  the  molei  (Lev. 
xi.  2!);)  it  is  well  known  that  species 
of  ferret,  polecat,  palm-martin,  and 
others  of  the  families  Vireriilas  and 
Musieli^lie  are  found  in  vnrious  part* 
of  Syria.  Indeed,  Schw.irts  maintains 
that  the  Arabic  c*kWi— ihe  Hfbrew 
Mofei/designaies  the  weiudL-SeetloLE. 


Esjpilui  loom. 


WEAVING.  The  skill  of  the 
Egvptiaua  in  weaving,  and  the  |iri:at 
renown  of  iheir  fahric*  in  all  antiqnily, 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  an- 
cient writers  ascrihe  to  that  people  the 

men  IS  are  exhibited  the  whole  procesa 
of  the  ancient  manufacture  of  the 
linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics — as 
carding,  reeling,  spinning,  ueaving, 
and  even  dyeing  and  Iduclc  printing. 
They  appear  to  have  had  schools  of 
design  where  the  young  ariisl*  were 
trained  by  masters,  in  drawing  patterns 
for  the  manufactures;  and  some  of  the 
designs  have  even  siijiBested  the  mo- 
dern. The  monuments  also  exhibit 
the  distaff,  tbe  shuitle.  and  ancient 
looms,  both  iipriuht  and  horiiontal, 
which  are  singularly  similar  to  those 
whicb  are  used  in  India  at  the  present 
day.  The  ancient  uiirlgbt  loom,  a* 
represented  in  the  illusirat'on,  was 
simply  a  strong  beam,  over  which  the 
web  or  vrarp  was  passed.    Tbe  weft  or 


MiDbling  *  Mroni  kBittlos  naodla,  ami 
then  DTttucd  tad  beld  la  lu  p1u« '"-  - 
bar  ot  metal.    Dr.  Llvlogitoae  *jh 
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Mme  kind  of  liioin  ttiU 
Africa.  (Jud|c.x*i.IS,14il8iim.xvil. 
7;  9  San.  ixi.  19;  Job  viL  8.)  It  *mM 
appear  alM  that  mea  sod  woma^ 
■twdlaibajaandgirln,  wBraemplojn 
promiienonalr  in  the  Kftrptiaiu  faott^ 
Tlei,in*aria«itdepanmeiita.  aiinoan. 
lIiipiMpleanil«r»ioodthepo)le7otdlTi- 
•ioa  ol  Ubuar  betior  than  tu  Sfcrp- 
tiani.  Whether  thsqaation  ot  Inlaat 
laboar  wai  then  mooted,  or  whether 
there  were  hdj  faclorj  billi,  we  mut 
leare  to  the  political  cisonainin^  eari- 
Micj.  At  one  period  a  diitingaiihed 
Bebrew  wat  the  manaiter  of  one  of 
the  larm  eilib'islimenia  Tor  apinning 
anil  weavinn.  ( I  Chrnn.  it.  2t.)  tieace, 
In  ihe  Evrypiiin  farioriei,  the  Hebrewi 
andouliudljlcanittbeartsof  ipioning, 
weaving,  and  djein)i,  which  thRj  prac- 
lined  iiu  well  ill  the  lievrn.  {Ex.  xkt. 
4  1  xx*i.  I,  SI  ;  XKviii,  32 ;  Ler.  xiii. 
48;  Im.  xix.  9;  Eiek.  xxvii.  7.) 
AiiionK  the  HebrowR,  however,  «pin- 
nine  and  weavini;  appear  to  baTS  been 
iDHinlj  in  the  hundt  of  women.  (Ex. 
XXX».  25  J  2  King!  xliii  7;  ProT. 
xxxi.  13-2*.)  TheloomiofBabjl.in 
and  ol  A«s;ria  were  alio  celebrated 
aninns  the  ancienti  for  the  flneneM 
and  beHni;  of  iheir  proilnciiona,  "I 
have  hud  oci-a'ioD,"  ■■)■  Hr. Lajard, 
"  lo  alluile  ti)  their  akill  in  ibe  mano- 
faclure  of  linen  end  wonllen  Mnlfi, 
which  were  dyed,  and  embroidered, 
not  only  wi[h  a  varici;  ot  heaotiful 
Oriiimenti,  but  with  f[ri)api  ot  faninan 
tl):uru  and  a^imali.  Ot  all  Aiiatie 
naiiona,  ihe  B.ibjlonian*  were  the 
tnoal  noted  (or  ihe  weaving  of  cloth  ot 
divert  cotoun.    Th»e  niinatactnrei 

trubeblj  formed  one  i)t  the  principal 
ranchci  of  trade  of  thii  ■•  land  of 
trilBc  aiid  city  of  merchanti."  (Joth. 
xii.  ^1:  jQdg.  y.  BO;  Eiek.  xrii.  4; 
Xxvii.  24.)— SeeLlNEH. 

WEI>i)INO.— Svc  HAKRtjkai. 
WEEDS.-8ee  C1.CS1.K,  andXMOua. 
WEtiK.— See  Sabbath. 
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WEBK^  XSAST  QFi-flH  n» 

WEioHTS.  AMa^tteHakne* 
Aa  (b«M^  ■MMh,  *•  td«B^  M, 
were  piupei  If  tba  -dewi^naiioii  ei 
cwtain  wMMft  «<id,  a*  ntk,  w«a 
ttao  applies  to  tWr  MalTaleiit  Tdaei 
of  mooey— «f  gnld  and  allrer.  "Hm 
wefgbt  ol  the  aaaetwiy"  wm  probab^ 
the  aiBadBrd  weight,  piiimel  In  tbt 
"  'MiiBcle  or  tan  ' 

iga  Tallied  bj  tl 
be  rated.  (Bz.  xxx.  is,  a%  t  ""■  *^ 
U;  XXTILIS;  Han.  lil.  SO:  *iL  Hi 
XTllL  18;  Ka^  xl<r.  IS.)  TI10  «Mt 
anelent  weiffati  la  tba  brt,  by  whieh 
•earfg.  ■ 
I  the 
whioh  tl 

(Dent.  XX*.  18,  15;  Frov.  z*i 
margin.)  In  later  timet  w«igh<i 
made  ol  lead.  (Zecb.  t.  6.)  Mr.  La- 
yard  found,  in  the  Aliyrian  mini,  a 
nimber  of  bronie  lions  and  dacki. 
made  of  greenstone  and  other  bard 
materiali,  ot  different  liiea,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  AMTrian  weights 
The  two  Urge  dock*  weigh  480  onneet 
tror.  Dr.  Hinck*  thinks  the*  an 
weight!  ot  30  mana,  or  half  a  Babylo- 
nian talent.  If  eo,  the  mana  woald  be 
equal  toaliiile  over  leouneet.  On  the 
tumbi  ot  Thebea  are  r»pTe*entaliou 
ot  weights  baring  the  form  ot  stagL 
■heep,  gmellea,  etc  The  weichts  avM 
br  the  Hebrews  probably  differed  at 
different  periods,  to  that  we  can  ontj 
arrive  at  a  prohaule  approximatton  to 
accuracy.  The  following  eatimit« 
will  be  found  snfflcientlj  correct  for 
all  the  pnrpotet  for  whico  tech  tablet 
can  be  uied : — 

Btbnm  Sitter  Waglitt  redaad  to  E»g- 
lUk  Trojf  KW^At. 


lUant,  W  BBUHks  I»       0       O  t 

Aj  there  is  some  difflcnitj  in  nnder> 
sunding  the  reading  in  Eaek.  xir.  11; 
whreb  make*  the  matk  60  thekel^ 
batiriiid  the  Alexandrian  SaptaagiBi 


WEL 


WHA 


0Ute«  to  be  e<}tuil  to  60  thekek,  we 
giTe  the  following  tables  of  the 

lUative  value  of  Hebrew  weights* 

Tftlent        ...  1 

IfAiiah       ...  60  1 

Shekel       ...  8,000  SO         1 

...  6,000  100       3       1 

...  60,000  1000      SO      10      1 


lUflDt 

... 

1 

M^neh 

..• 

60 

1 

Shekel 

... 

3,000 

60 

1 

Bekah 

... 

6,000 

120 

3 

1 

Oecmh 

... 

60,000 

1200 

30 

10 

The  taieni  of  gold  was  double  that  of 
ailver;  it  was  divided  into  100  roanehs, 
nod  each  maneh  info  100  shekels.  (1 
Kngs  X.  17;  2  Chron.  ix.  16.)  It 
Uppears  also  that  the  shekel  of  copper, 
was  aboutybtir  times  as  heavy  as  the 
^ekel  of  gold. 

WBLLS.    Wells  of  water  were  in- 
dispensible  in  a  coantrv  of  flocks  and 
herds;  (Ex.  xv.  27;)  they  were  some- 
tlines    deep,  and    expensive  to  dig; 
(Num.  XX.  17,  19 ;  Lam.  v.  4 ;)  and 
to  protect  them  from  sand,  they  were 
covered  u.«ually  with  a  stone.    (Gren. 
zxix.  2 — 8.)    To  stop  them  up  was, 
and  still  is,  regarded  as  an  act  of  hos- 
tility ;  and  to  invade  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  them  was  often  the  cause  of 
aore  contention.    (Gen.  xxi.  25;  xxvi. 
15.)    The  water  is  usually  raised  bj 
the  hand  with  a  rope  and  bucket.   But 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  different 
mechanical    contrivances    have  been 
adopted.    In  Egypt,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Scottish  Mission  saw  a  half  naked 
person  standing  by  a  well,  into  which 
he  dipped  a  bucket,  which  was  attached 
to  a  transverse  pole.     By  means  of  a 
weight  at  the  other  end  of  the  pole, 
the    bucket    was    easily    raised    and 
emptied  into  the  ditch,  which   con- 
Teyed  it  over  the  field.    On  another 
hind  of  machine,  the  labourer  sits  on 
a  level  with  the  axis  of  the  wheel  or 
reel,  and  turns  it  by  drawing  the  upper 
part  towards  him  with  his  handM,  push* 
ing  the  rounds  of  the  under  pan  at 
the  same  time  with  his  feet  (»ne  after 
another.    (Deut.  xi.  lU.)    Dr.  Riibin- 
8011  observed  that  the  wheel  or  reel  in 
Palestior  *«  more  rude ;  and  a  single 
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rope  is  used,  which  is  wound  up  around 
it  by  the  same  process. — See  Watbr. 

WEN.  The  Hebrew  word  jabal,  ren- 
dered **'  a  wen,"  denotes  pistu  les,  running 
sores,  ulcers.  Any  animal  havinu  them 
was  strictly  prohibited  from  being  of- 
fered as  a  sacrifice.    (Lev.  xxii.  22.) 

WEST.  As  the  Hebrew,  in  speak 
ing  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  re- 
garded himself  as  looking  towards  the 
East,  the  word  aAAor= the  west,  sijrni- 
fies  ** behind;**  (Judg.  xviii.  12;  Isa. 
ix.  12 ;)  and  *' backw  ard«**  (Job  xxiii. 
8,)  t.«.,  the  western  quarter.  (Gen. 
xxviii.  14;  Ex.  xxvi.  22;  xxvii.  12; 
xxviii.  12.)  The  same  word  is  also 
rendered  ^  uttermost,"  ^  utmost,"  and 
"  hinder,"  designating  the  western  Sea 
— the  Mediterranean ;  (Deur.  xi.  24 ; 
Joel  ii.  20 ;  Zech.  xiv.  8 ;  John  xxiii. 
4  ;)  hence  **a  west  wind."  (Ex.  x.  19.) 
The  words  mebo  hashemesK,  i.e.,  ^the 
going  down  of  the  sun,"  denote  the 
west,  (Deut.  xi.  80 :  Josh.  i.  4.)  The 
word  yam  signifies  the  «ea^the  Medi- 
terranean, and  also  designates  the 
west,  (Oen.  xiii.  14;  Ex.  x.  !9; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  23;  Am.  viii.  12.)  So 
also  the  word  maarah,  signifies  the 
Occident,  the  *'west,"  the  place  of  sun- 
set. (Ps.  Ixxv.  6;  ciii.  12 ;  cvii.  8;  Isa. 
xliii.  5 ;  xlv.  6.)  The  Greek  word 
dusmaiy  also  designates  the  wesi.  (Matt, 
viii.  11;  Luke  xiii.  29.) — See  East. 

WHALE.  The  Hebrew  word  £aa- 
n/a,  rendered  "whale;"  (Geti.  i.  21  ; 
Job  vii.  12  :)  "dragon  ;"  (Jcr.  li.  84; 
Ps.  cxlviii.  7 ;)  and  "  serpent ;"  (Am. 
ix.  8 ;)  properly  denotes  a  water-ser- 
pent, dragon,  any  huge  sea-monster.  It 
also  designates  the  aocodile.  as  the 
emblem  of  E)eypt  and  her  king ;  ren- 
dered "  the  dra{!on  ;"  (Isa.  xxvii.  1  ; 
li.  9;  Ezck.  xxix.  8;)  and  ''whale," 
margin  "dragon."  (Ezek.  xxxii.  2.) 
The  Hebrew  word  dag,  i.e.,  a  fish^ 
*'  the  great  fish,"  which  swallowed  up 
Jonah,  may  designate  any  large  fish, 
a  whale,  or  large  sea-monster,  (Jon. 
i.  17;  ii.  1,  10;  Matt.  xii.  40.)  Not 
only  have  whales  of  different  species 
been  frequently  seen  in  the  Me«iiter- 
ranean,  but  the  White  Shark — Car- 
I  charias  vulgaris^^mhich  sometimes  ai» 


taio>  ibe  lenRtb  ol  thirty  f«M,  and 
U  iiuile  able  tu  ivallow  ■  nan  whole 
wiiti  ihe  greateit  of  «Me,  it  not  nn- 
eomnion  — Sw!  Joiab. 


Sgnrilu  iFliut, 

WHEAT.    "Corn  "  is,  in  the  Serip- 

tnrcs,  ihc  generic  name  for  all  kindi 


«hp»t. 


arle?.  r 


4^ ;  Jo<>h.  V. 

11  :  lluth  a.  -2.)  The  wheit  in  Svria 
and  I'uUstine  wns  the  niosi  common 
kinJ  of  (.r^in;  (Ueill.  viii.  8j  Ju'lp. 
ri.  II  :  2  Chron.  xsvii.  fi ;  l<a.  xxviii. 
as  :  Itiilh  ii.  S3  i  2  Sam.  xrii.  38 ;) 
utiJ  was  jicliled  abiindantlj.  (G.-n. 
xxvi.  12.)  The  fiiicbt  ft^inr  is  calLe.l 
the  "fat  of  the  wheat;"  (P'.  iKXxi. 
Hi;  xiv.  7.  t*.  mnrcin;)  nnii  ihe  "kid- 
ney f.4t  uf  Cue  oheai."  (Deui.  isxii. 
U  :  Num.  vii.  37.)  Wheal  was 
hroucht  to  the  mattets  nf  Tyre  from 
Minneth.  (Eiet.  x4.-,i.  17.)  The  fer- 
tile Koil  and  climate  of  E<iypl  were  lone 
renowned  fur  Che  producciori  of  all 
kinds  of  (Train  ;  and  even  now  tu 
three  crops  of  wheaC  can  be  produced 
in  ono  seaion.  (Gen.  xii.  10  ;  xM,  67.) 
In  Ksypc  chere  is  ■  kind  of  vibeec 
which  bean  several  ears  npon  one 
stalk,  as  described  in  Pharaoh's  dream. 
(Gen.  xli.  5—27.)  It  ii  the  Iriticun 
toin/iositam,  OT  mtnj-npikei  wheat,  of 
vrhich  we  give  a  lieare.  We  hare 
seen  several  beautiful  plant*  of  chis 
kind  of  n  beat,  wbich  were  raised  from 
a  few  graina  found  in  an  ancient 
ntomm;  caae.  Itj^roKs  apon  a  very 
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tttong  reed-tike  ttrav.  aid  Kica,nl 
we  have  lera  it  wiib  dercB,  ean  « 
apikeleis,  well  act  with  con  apaa  OM 
stem  ;  the  ear  ii  bearded  like  baiiej. 
Ean  of  corn  cat  oS  before  they  an 
ripe,  dried  and  digbtl;  roaoed  n  n 
oten,  then  muhed  and  boiled  ala( 
wilb  aen,  ia  a  common  and  UTotir 
1  in  lower  ii:cTpI.     And  in  Pite»- 


^  Dr.  Bobin 


aajj,  -^ 


•on  of  harvest,  tbe  grains  of  wheat,  act 
jil  fully  dry  and  hard,  ore  routed  iia 
pan  or  on  an  iran  plate,  and  coDfliiUt 
a  lery  palatable  article  of  food;  cbi) 
ia  eaten  aloii|;  with  bread,  or  inicnj 
of  it.  Indeed,  tbe  use  of  it  ia  to  con- 
mon  in  Ihia  aeaaon  aaaoBg  tbe  laboar- 
inR  ilaa<ea,  that  ibia  parched  vbealil 
sold  in  tbe  markeia."  Ii  wai  forbid- 
den loeattbe  "parched  com, 'or  em 
"  green  can,"  before  an  olferint  U 
them  had  been  made  to  God.  (Ler 
xxiii.  U  ;  Ruth  ii.  14  ;  1  Sam.  xiiL  17; 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28.;— See  HiEfMi. 

WHIP.-SeeScocROE. 

WHIRLWIN-D.— See  Wrtn. 

WIDOW.  Tnoogh  the  Mosaic  law 
made  no  legal  provision  for  ftion, 
yet  iheenaciiona  of  that  law  shovibe; 
were  Co  be  treated.  Dot  onl"  *itb 
equity,  but  with  gcnerosit*.  "tbt  wi- 
dow's garment  was  nut  to  be  tnken  in 
pledge.  (Dent.  xxW.  17;  ixviL  19 
"'s.  xciv.  6;  IsB.  i.  l7;M-l.iii.5.)Tks 
widows  were  dependent  partly  on  tbe 
iSeclion  of  relations,  more  etpeciailf 
of  the  eldest  son,  the  extra  shareof  ibe 
propeily  imposed  anch  a  doty  npoa 
;Iy  on  the  privilege)  of 
n  in  thereliuion)  feiia; 


(D,. 


I;)  1 


ncrea«e  of  the  Usd; 
(Dene.  xiv.  29;  xxvi.  13  ;)  in  the  gJeaa- 
ing*  of  the  harvest,  the  olive  tree,  ai 
the  vineyard.  (Deut.  sxir.  19— SI.) 
In  the  Apoacolic  church  tbe  widons 
ivere  enrolled  and  suatuined  nc  the  ex- 
pense of  the  faithful,  the  relief  bein| 
daily  administered  by  the  deacons  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpo-e.  (Acts  vi.  1—6.) 
It  has  been  well  observed,  by  a  writer  ia 
Dr.  Alexander's  edttioa  of  Kitio'sCf- 
clopradia,  that  the  Aposde,  in  bi«diiee- 
tionSfTecogaiied  (no  claaaet  o(  widovft 


WID 
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O  Tiin.v.l— IG.)  "In  the  first  c\tis»  are 
those  who  are  called  *'  widows  in«leed,** 
-—those  who  are  widows  by  the  decease 
of  their  basbands.  Such  widows,  when 
belonging  to  Christian  families,  were 
-entitled  to  maintenance  from  those  of 
their  own  house,  for  *^  if  any  provide 
not  for  his  own,  and  ^specially  for  those 
<^f  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the 
faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.'* 
Sutif  such  devout  widows  were  *' desol- 
ate,** they  were  to  be  **  honoured,"  and 
as  no  qualification  of  age  in  their  case 
was  required,  they  were  enrolled 
among  the  churchs*s  recognised  wi- 
dows as  entitled  to  maintenance. 

^*Thesccoii(/ class,  which  was  nnmer- 
-01I8,  consisted  of  those  who  are  simply 
'Called  **  widows,** — not  such  by  death, 
but  by  divorce  from  their  husbands. 
The  multiplication  of  disciples  among 
Jewish  or  Gentile  polygaxnists  would  be 
the  multiplication  of  widowsofthisclass. 
A9  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  pro- 
hibited the  plurality  of  wives,  the 
polygamist,  when  converted,  would  at 
once  repudiate  every  wife  but  one. 
Sat  in  this  case,  the  benevolent 
•spirit  of  the  new  religion  would  neither 
allow  him  to  consign  to  want  and  misery 
the  wives  whom  he  had  divorced, 
nor  to  charge  their  maintenance  npon 
the  church.  As  far  as  his  ability  ex- 
tended he  would  make  provision  for 
their  support,  so  long  as  they  abstained 
from  a  second  marriage. 

**  When  such  a  man  died,  the  obliga- 
tion to  relieve  the  surviving  divorced 
••widows** descended  with  his  property, 
agreeable  to  the  maxim  that  'property 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.*  If 
his  one  wife — "now  a  widow  indeed** — 
inherited,  she  immediately  answered 
the  Apostle*s  description :  "If  any  wo- 
man that  believeth  hath  widows.**  Or,  if 
a  believing  daughter  inherited,  she  also 
answered  to  thi» description.  If  a  believ- 
ing son  inherited,  he,  like  his  father, 
in  the  matter  of  obligation  stood  forth 
as  a  believing  man  that  had  widows. 
And  thus  the  whole  question  of  pro- 
viding for  the  divorced  wives — the 
tridows  by  divorce— among  Christian 
men,  was  ruled  and  settled. 
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"But  what  of  divorced  women  in 
the  church — for  such  there  mi^ht  be 
— without  any  such  claim  on  a  man  or 
woman  that  believeth?  The  man  who 
divorced  them  might  be  unconverted 
and  utterly  regardless  of  equitable 
claims.  I«i  this  case  the  Apostlesays: 
'^If  they  are  threescore  yearsolU  having 
been  the  wife  of  one  husband — that  is 
not  a  divorced  woman  remarried — and 
of  good  repute,  let  them  be  taken  into 
the  number  or  lists  of  the  church's 
recognised  widows,  for  maintenance 
or  employment,  or  both;  if  younger, 
let  them  marry."  Such  recognised  or 
registered  widows,  from  the  qualifica- 
tions stated  by  the  Apostle,  may  have 
been  the  appointed  dispensers  of  the 
church*8  hospitality,  in  an  age  when 
public  places  of  entertainment  were 
unknown,  and  when  flight  from  per- 
secution demanded  the  special  sym- 
pathy and  hospitality  of  believers.  And 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  tbey  were  also 
employed  in  teaching  the  young.** 

WIFE.  Though  the  husband  and 
the  wife  with  us,  stand  on  an  equal 
footing  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  in 
general  usage,  they  did  not  stand  on 
the  same  ground  in  respect  to  Hebrew 
law  and  custom  In  their  relative 
position,  under  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth, there  were  some  important 
points  of  difference.  1.  The  Hebrew 
man  or  his  friends  could  alone  con- 
tract a  marriage;  and  that  not  with 
the  woman  herself,  but  with  her 
friends.  The  wife  was  commonly 
bought  with  a  price,  or  by  presents 
made  to  her  relatives ;  and  she  usually 
had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  either  of 
consent  or  refu<)al.  2.  The  Hebrew 
husband,  whether  lawfully  or  not, 
might,  and  did,  often  have  more  than 
one  wife ;  both  before  and  after  the 
Mosaic  law.  But  we  nowhere  read  of 
a  wife  having  more  than  one  husband 
at  the  same  time.  3.  The  Hebrew 
husband,  besides  his  wife  or  wives, 
might  snd  did  have  concubines.  (Ex. 
XX.  7 — 11.)  4.  The  Hebrew  husband 
might  divorce  his  wife  at  any  time,  on 
slight  grounds,  by  merely  giving  her  a 
bill  of  divorcement  and  sending  her 


WID 
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away.  Bat theHebrevr wife  coald nerer 
in  like  mAnner  dirorce  her  haahand, 
Dor  Awfully  soparHto  herself  from  hiui. 
(Deat.  xxiv.    1 — 4.)    The  main  pre- 
eminence of  a  wife  over  a  concabine 
appears  to  have  been  the  circumstance, 
that  her  children  were  the  husband's 
lef^al  heirs  ;  while  the  children  of  con- 
cubines  were   not.     It  follows  from 
these  considerations,  thatas  the  facility 
of  divorce  rendered  the  tenure  of  mar- 
riage on  the  part  of  the  Hebrew  wife 
exceedingly  uncertain,  so  the  number 
of  divorced  females,  who  might  marry 
asain,  gave  more  occasion  fur  the  ap- 
plication of  laws  respecting  forbidden 
degrees  of  kin,   than  could   possibly 
arise  where  marri<ige  ii  a  permanent 
relation  ceasing  only  at  death.    As  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  modern  Ori- 
entals, practised  polygamy,  the  natural 
tendency  of  such  a  custom  was  to  cause 
the  <;e  veral  wives  then,  HS  now,  to  despise 
each   oiher,   and   to  spend   all   their 
thoughts  in  plotting  for  the  excl  isive 
benefit   of  their  own  children.    The 
JVlosaic  laws,  if  they  did  not  sanction 
polygamy,  did  at  least,  in  suuie  in- 
stuiiees,    regulate   iu     Hence   it   was 
provided,   that  ''if  a  man   have  two 
wives,   one    beloved   and   one   hated, 
and  they  ha^e  borne  him  children,  and 
the  tirst-born  be  hers  that  was  hated,'* 
then  ho  shall  in  no  case  be  postponed 
to  the  son  of  the  beloved.    (Deut.  xxi. 
15— 17  ;  Kx.  xxi.  10  )    It  would  thus 
appear  that  polygamy,  like  the  custom 
of  ldood-reve»g'*,  though  not  directly 
forbidden,  was  hedged  in  hy  so  many 
indirect  re.<tiictioiiH.  as  ultimately  to 
die  out  of  itself.     Though  the  Hebrews 
wires  heli  an  inferior  position  to  their 
husbands  in   the  social  scale,  ycr,  us 
conj[»ared  with  other  Orientals  their 
condition   was  easy   and    honourable. 
According  ro  the  ancient  moiuuncn  s, 
the  women  in  Kuypt  lived  under  far 
les^  s.)oial  restruini  than  in  the  E.isi 
gi'iieially.  or  even  in  Cirecee.     In  these 
matters  the  customs  of  the  Hi'brews 
Wore  more  iu  aecordancc  with  thecus- 
toMis  «)f  the  IC'vptiaiis,  than  with  those 
of   the   j^urrouiiding  naiioiii:.     It    was  I 
nevertheless  deemed  improper  for  a  I 
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Hebrew  lady  tofso  moeh  in  pebUe,orto- 
mingle  in  promiscaoDs  compaoT.  The 
married  women  were  expected  to  keep 
at  home,  and  oecapy  their  time  in  tke 
management  of  their  houehold.  (Piov. 
vii.  11 ;  xiT.  1 ;  xxxi.  10-^1.)  To 
these  long-establiahed  ideas  of  pro- 
priety, as  well  as  to  the  varioos  re- 
ciprocal duties  of  husbands  and  wirei, 
the  Apostles  often  refer.  (1  Cm  xi. 
5  :  XIV.  34  ;  £ph.  t.  22—^ ;  1  Tim.  v. 
2—16 ,  Tit.  ii.  3—6 ;  1  Pet.  iiL  1-7.)- 
See  Women. 

WILDERNESS.— See  Dbsuz. 

WILL.     When  we  speak  of  tks 
will,  we  should  recollect  that  it  is  sot 
a  distinct  power  or  faculty  of  the  misd, 
but  properly  a  state  or  condition  of  the 
mind  itself.    Though  it  is  of  the  nators 
of  the  mind  to  will  freely  whatsoever 
it  wills ;  yet,  the  motive,  or  ia  oilier 
wonls,  the  mind*8  view  of  the  bcnefin 
to    be  secured,    causes  the  voUtioa. 
Hence  to  the  motive — the  good  pre- 
sented externally — the  volition  msj  be 
ultimately  ascribed ;  but  to  the  Tiev 
which   the  mind  takes  of  it — a  viev 
modified  by  physical  constitution,  by 
moral  state,  by  ten  thousand  different 
cau.«es-it  must  be  proximately  aschtxid. 
Indeed,  every  subject  of  moral  gu»er- 
ment  must  be  conscious  that  he  pof> 
sesscs  ability  or  power  of  volition,  sod 
that  he  his  capable  of  considering  and 
reflecting  upon  the  motives  which  are 
presented  to  his  mind ;  otherwise  he 
c  innot  be  responsible  for  his  condnct 
By  the  fall  of  Adam,  it  is  true,  all  men 
have  lost  the  in-dwelling  of  the  Hi>ly 
Spirit,  and  are  led  captive  by  tbedefil; 
and  consequently  are  destitute  of  dit' 
position  to  do  what  God  requires;  still 
they  are  no  less  rc<%ponsibIe,  as  bcioff 
endowed  with  the  faculties  of  the  ba- 
man  nature,  with  perception,  freedom 
to  act  as  they  choose,  etc.,  -as  having 
the  knowledge  of  what  God  requireSi 
and  siiQicient  power  to  render  to  Uim 
the  full  obedience  which  He  demaudi. 
And  as  man,  previous  to  conversion  to 
Ciod,  though  possessing  the  power,  is 
destitute  of  di^fn/siiion  to  do  whu  God 
requires,  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare 
himself  by  his  own  natural  strcDj^th 
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and  good  works  to  faith  and  calling 
npon  God.  Nevertheless,  without 
destroying  his  character  as  a  free  and 
acconntable  being,  a  deeree  of  grace 
to  enable  him  to  consider  his  ways, 
and  to  retarn  to  Gh>d,  is,  through  the 
merit  of  Christ,  vouchsafed  to  every 
man.  Hence  the  faithful  in  every  age 
acknowledged  the  necessity  of  extra- 
ordinary assistance  from  God.  (Ps.  li. 
10 ;  cxix.  18,  33,  35  ;  Rom.  viii.  8,  H, 
26 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  5  ;  Gal.  xvi.  25 ;  John 
XT.  4,  5.)  The  "will  of  God"  is  taken  for 
His  absolute  will  or  purpose,  which 
BOthing  can  withstand.  (Rom.  ix.  19 ; 
£ph.  i.  11.)  We  cannot  ascribe  to  the 
I>ivine  will  or  purpose  anything  un- 
worthy of  the  moral  Governor  of  the 
universe;  and,  in  truth,  we  no  more 
<K>mprchend  how  lie  wills  than  how 
He  acts,  and  therefore  we  have  no 
better  right  to  assert  that  He  wills 
evil  than  He  does  evil.  The  "  will  of 
God'*  also  signifies  His  laws  or  com- 
mands, as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 
(Matt.vii.2l;Rom.xii.2;2Tim.iii.l7.) 

In  reference  to  the  varied  use  of 
the  terms  "  will"  and  "  shall"  by  our 
Tcnerable  Bible  translators,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  the  frequent  use  of 
**  shall,"  where,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent idiom  of  our  language,  "  will" 
would  have  been  the  right  rendering, 
Is  unfavourable  to  free  agency.  If  it 
begoingtoo  far  by  saying  that  the  word 
"  will"  is  never  used  in  that  translation 
to  denote  simple /u^MnVy,  but  always 
volition^  at  the  least  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  such  is  the  rule  generally 
observed.  Innumerable  instances 
might  be  produced  of  the  use  of  shall 
as  a  sign  of  the  future  tense  merely. 
(1  Kings  xviii.  14  ;  Matt.  x.  21,  22.) 

WILLOW.  The  smallest  of  trees, 
of  which  there  are  several  species, 
generally  growing  in  low  wet  places. 
The  Hebrew  words,  tzaphtzaphah — the 
Arabic  «o/ia/— rendered  **  willow, " 
(Ezek.  xvii.  5,)  and  ereh,  also  rendered 
"willow,"  (Lev.  xxiii.  40;  Isa.  xliv. 
4  :  Job  xl.  22 ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  2,)  probably 
designate  different  species  of  salix  or 
willow,  oneVf  spoken  of  as  growing  by 
the  brooks.  The  *  weeping  willow* — 
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Salix  Bahylonica — is  still  found  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  There  are  several  species  of 
willow  still  found  in  Palestine.  Groves 
of  the  low,  drooping  willow,  and  the 
tamarisk,  with  their  sad  and  plume- 
like tresses,  droop  over  the  glittering 
waters  of  the  Jordan.  The  bark  of  the 
willow  is  used  in  dressing  some  kinds 
of  leather,  and  the  tree  also  yields  a 
salt  called  salacine,  which  is  said  to 
be  equally  efficacious  with  quinine  for 
the  cure  of  fevers  and  agues.  "The 
brook  of  the  willows"  is  perhaps  the 
lower  part  of  the  Wady  el-Ahay,  called 
Wady  es-5a^eA,  which  enters  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Isa*  xv.  7.) 

WIMPLE.— See  Veil. 

WIND.  The  Hebrew  word  ruahh^ 
rendered  "wind,"  signifies  also  spirit^ 
air  in  motion,  as  breath,  wind,  (Gen, 
iii.  8  ;  Job  xxi.  18  ;  Ps.  i.  4 ;  Isa.  vii. 
2;  lKingsxix.il.)  The  "four  winds" 
denote  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  9;  xlii.  IG — 18,  margin.) 
Aerial  currents  or  winds,  are  princi- 
pally due  to  the  unequal  and  ever- 
changing  warmth  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
their  velocity  and  force  being  deter- 
mined by  the  suddenness  and  extent 
under  which  inequalities  and  changes 
of  temperature  transpire.  Winds  and 
storms  all  move  in  accordance  with 
well-understood  laws.  The  velocity 
of  the  wind,  from  a  brisk  gale  to  a 
violent  hurricane,  is  from  ten  miles  to 
an  hundred  miles  per  hour.  All  great 
storms,  like  the  cyclones,  appear  to  havo 
a  rotatory  motion,  and  to  be  whirlwinds 
upon  a  grand  scale,  resulting  from  the 
conflict  of  aerial  currents  proceeding  in 
opposite  directions.  Whirlwinds  some- 
times bring  down  masses  of  clouds 
towards  the  earth,  or  carry  up  masses 
of  water  from  the  ocean  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  feet,  constituting 
water-spouts.  A  water-spout  has  been 
known  to  pass  in  its  progressive  mo- 
tion from  sea  to  land,  and  when  it  has 
reached  the  latter,  to  produce  all  tho 
phenomena  and  effects  of  a  whirlwind ; 
there  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  their 
arising  from  a  similar  cause,  as  they 
are  both  explicable  on  the  same  prin* 
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ciplcs.    (2  Kinps  ii.  1 1 ;  Ft.  W.  9 ;  Isa. 

xvii.  \?,;  Nah.  i.  3;  Dan.  Yii.  2;  Pn. 
xlii.  7.)  Violent  aerial  distarbances, 
thoiipli  at  times  the  cause  of  tremen- 
dous iievastations,arc  beneficial  agents 
in  tlicir  general  operation,  and  officiate 
in  ui'coriiunce  w  itii  established  laws  in 
8iil>^orvit'ncc  to  the  will  of  Divine 
I'nM'iilence.  {Vs.  cxxxv.  7;  cxlviii.  8; 
Trov.xxx.  4;  Luke  viii.  24,  U5.)  The 
atniiispheric  currents  correct  the  riti- 
ated  air  of  cities,  and  prevent  that 
8tu*;naii(>n  of  the  lluid  which  is  known 
to  he  un\vhid.<onic ;  render  the  dele- 
terious exhalations  of  swamps  and 
inai>hes  iuoccuous,  by  bringing  them 
into  fresh  combinations;  and  thus 
transform  a  cause  of  fever,  pestilence, 
and  death,  into  the  medium  of  life  and 
health.  They  promote  the  circulation 
of  tho  fluids  lu  vegetable  productions, 
hy  .njiitatiiig  the  branches  and  leaves; 
niui  they  carry  the  m«>isture  evaporated 
from  the  surface  of  the  deep  far  in- 
land to  descend  in  fertilizing  showers 
u])on  tlie  interior  of  continents. 

The  ninth  plague,  with  which  the 
Lor.i  afllieted  the  Egyptians,  is  gene- 
rally idcniitied  with  the  tempest  called 
cluiiiisiu — a  thick  darkness  accompa- 
nied with  a  heated  atmosphere — which 
!•«  provsilent  in  Ejjvpt  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May.  c'llx.  x.21— 23.)  The 
inhuiutauts  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
lowest  anartments  of  their  dwellings, 
and  await  full  of  anxiety  the  termi- 
nation of  the  tempest,  which  generally 
lasts  three  days.  The  sirocco,  or  hot 
wind  of  the  desert^  called  by  the  Arabs 
**Mi7. /<,</«  =  ea-Jt  wind,  resembles  the 
t/\iini>tn  of  Egypt.  Dr.  liobinson, 
ilvscnhinga  violent  sirocco  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  says,  **  the  wind  blew  a 
])i-rfcet  tempest,  the  atmosphere  was 
lilled  with  line  particles  of  sand,  form- 
ing a  bluish  haze;  the  sun  was  scarce- 
ly visible,  and  the  glow  of  the  wind 
came  njion  our  faces  as  from  a  burn- 
ing oven.  Often  we  could  not  see  ten 
ruus  around  us ;  and  our  eyes,  ears, 
mouths  and  clothes,  were  lilled  with 
sand.**  The  simoon  =  burning  or  poi- 
sotiuus  wind,  differs  from  the  sirocco 
only  in  its  greater  heat;  the  haze,  and  | 
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sand,  and  difcolouration  of  tbe  tir  ^ 
ing  alike  in  both.  The  simoon  fte- 
vails  onlj  daring  the  season  vhei  the 
chamsin  blows  in  Egypt.  Shoddit 
overtake  a  trareller  without  water,  it 
may,  in  certain  circnmataneei,  prove 
faul  to  him.  Still,  the  fabulous  ho^ 
rors  f  ormcrl J  ascribed  to  the  hot  viidi 
of  tho  desert  alarm  not  the  Arib  vho 
has  plenty  of  water.— Sm  Dcst. 

WINDOW.  ThcwindowsinOrictital 
houses  were  usuallj  small  apertures 
high  up  in  the  walU.  As  glass  was  lul 
in  use  for  the  admission  of  light,  the 
windows  were  usually  grat^  with 
wood,  or  supplied  with  lattices  vhich 
could  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasar& 
(Gen.  vi.  16 ;  Judg.  v.  28 ;  Prov.  til 
G.)  The  Hebrew  word  esk/iab,  rendered 
** lattice,-  (Judg.  y.  28,)  and  **cise- 
ment,"  (Prov.  vii.  G,)  seems  to  desigosta 
the  grated  woodwork  of  the  windoir. 
The  word  kharakitu,  rendered  "lattice," 
(Sol.  Song  ii.  0,)  seems  to  designates 
kind  of  trellis,  probably  cnrttined. 
The  term  sebakah,  also  rendered  ""Ui- 
ticc,"  seems  to  denote  the  trcllisvork 
or  balustrade  sometimes  fixed  on  the 
terrace  of  tho  flat  roof  of  an  Orieotsl 
house,  instead  of  a  parapet  wall  Or. 
as  some  of  the  windows  of  the  npptf 
rooms  often  project  one  or  two  feeu  it 
may  denote  the  shutter  of  the  net- 
work of  one  of  the  windows,  like  that 
through  which  Ahaziah  fell  and  re- 
ceived his  mortal  injury.  (2  King  11, 
2 ;  Jer.  xxii.  U ;  Acts  xx.  9.)  In  Isa. 
liv.  12,  the  term  rendered  *•  windows;" 
rather  denotes  bati/ements.  The  word 
''  windows^is  sometimes  used  figoratelr 
for  clouds.  (Gen.  vii.  11 ;  MaL  iiL  10.) 
See — House. 

WINE.  The  liqnor  manufactured 
from  the  juice  of  the  grape.  (Geo. 
ix.  21 ;  xix.  82.)  The  monumenti  of 
ancient  Egypt  show,  that  from  the 
earliest  times  the  vine  was  cultivated, 
and  wine  manufactured  in  that  ccnir- 
trj'.  (Gen.  xl.  9 — 11;  Num.  xx.  5.) 
But  it  was  not  for  the  manufacture  of 
wine  alone  that  the  Hebrews  cultivat- 
ed the  vine ;  as  that  people,  like  the 
modem  inhabitants  of  the  grape- 
growing  districts  of  Palestine,  hid. 
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I  the  Hev.  H.  Holmes,  American 
[issionary  at  Constantinople,  has 
lown,  a  variety  of  solid  and  liquid 
lanof actures  from  the  fruit  of  the  vine. 
3ent.  vii.  13  ;  Neh.  x.  39.)  The  term 
labiinj  rendered  "wine,"  properly 
leans  grapes.  (Hos.  iii.  1.)  The 
dlowing  Hebrew  words  are  generally 
anslated,  in  oar  version,  by  the  term 
wine." 

1.  Yatdt.  This  Hebrew  word,  ren- 
ered  "  wine,"  designates  grape  juice, 
ad  is  a  general  term,  including  every 
>ecies  of  wine  made  from  grapes ;  like 
le  Greek  oino«=wine,  (Matt.  ix.  17,) 
Id  genema  tes  ampelou^^^^  fruit  of  the 
Ine."  (Luke  xxii.  18.)  It  is  occasion- 
lly  used  to  denote  the  fruit  of  the 
Ine,  grapes.  (Num.  vi.  4;  Deut. 
xvni.  39 ;  Jer.  xl.  10,  12;  xlviii.  33 ; 
{a.  xvi.  10.)  The  wines  designated 
Y  yavin  are,  1.  "The  blood  of  the 
rape* —the  liquor  freshly  expressed, 
usU  new  wine,  (Gen.  xlix.  11,  12 ; 
ia.  Ixiii.  2,  3 ;  Iv.  1 ;  Sol.  Song  v. 
;  compare  Gen.  xl.  11;  Matt.  xxvi. 
i.)  2.  Wine,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
\  the  term,  though  ranked  among 
le  necessaries  of  existence,  was  evi- 
sntly  fermented',  (Gen.  xiv.  18; 
>eut.  xxix.  6  ;  Judg.  xix.  19 ;  1 
hron.  xii.  40 ;)  and  was  offered 
Tiong  the  first' fruits  and  drink- 
ferings  in  the  seryices  of  the  sanc- 
lary;  (Ex.  xxii.  29;  Lev.  xxii.  13; 
am.  XV.  7 — 10 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  29;)  and 
»r  the  use  of  the  priests  and  Levites. 
^um.  xviii.  12  ;  Deut.  xiv.  2G ;  Matt. 
:.  17;  Luke  x.  34;  John  ii.  3,  9,  10.) 

;  was  also  drunk  by  the  people  at  the 
stivals.  (Deut.  xiv.  24—26.)  The 
ehriating  power  of  wine  is  frequently 
tferred  to ;  (Gen.  ix.  21,  24 ;  xix.  32 — 
t ;  Prov.  xxiii.  31 ;  Isa.  Ivi.  12 ;  £ph. 
18;  1  Tim.  iii.  8;  Tit.  ii.  3;)  also 
ixed  wine,  rendered  strong  and  in- 
mating  by  drugging  with  stupifying 
igredients.  (Ps.  1.  3 ;  Ixxv.  8  ;  Prov. 
xiii.  30;  Isa.  v.  22;  Ii.  17;  Jer.  xxv. 
i ;  Mark  xv.  23  ;  Rev.  xiv.  10.) 

2.  TiBosH.  This  term,  rendered 
wine;"  (Gen.  xxvii.  28,  37;  Judg. 
:.  13  ;)  **  new  wine  ,"  (Isa.  xxiv.  7;) 
id  "  sweet  wine."  (Mic.  vi.  15,)  signl- 
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fies  that  which  possesses.  It  seems  to 
be  used  occasionally  for  the  naturid 
product  of  the  vine,  vine-ft  uit.  (Dent, 
vii.  13 ;  xi.  14 ;  xxviii.  51 ;  xxxiii.  28 ; 
Isa.  Ixv.  8 ;  Joel  i.  10 ;  Hos.  ii.  8,  9, 
22  ;  Hag.  i.  11 ;  Ps.  iv.  7 ;  Neh.  v.  11 ; 
2  King's  xviii.  32  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  28.) 
Tirosh  is  frequently  used  to  designate 
"  wine,"  "  new  wine,"  not  the  liquor  of 
the  grapes  first  poured  out,  but  properly 
wine  new  made;  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  inebriating  quality.  (Isa. 
xxxvi.  17 ;  Ixii.  8,  9  ;  Joel  iii.  3,  18 ; 
Prov.  iii.  10 :  Hos.  vii.  14 ;  ix.  2 ;  Zech. 
ix.  17.)  "  Whoredom  and  yayin — ^wine 
and  iirosh — new  wine,  take  away  the 
heart."  (Hos.  iv.  11.)  Tirosh,  as  vine- 
fruit,  and  also  as  new  wine,  was  con- 
nected with  the  tithes  and  offerings  of 
first-fruits  to  God.  (Num.  xviii.  12 ; 
Deut.  xii.  17 ;  xiv.  23 ;  xviii.  4 ;  2 
Chton.  xxxi.  5  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  12 ;  Neh. 
X.  37,  39 ;  xiii.  6,  12.) 

3.  Hhbmeb.  This  word,  used  as  a 
descriptive,  and  rendered  "red  wine;" 
(Isa.  xxvii.  2 ;)  "  pure  ;  (Deut.  xxxii. 
14;)  and  "red,"  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8,)  signifies 
to  foam  or  to  ferment.  In  the  first  pas- 
sage, the  term  may  designate  the  vin«- 
fi'uit,  as  ripe  and  ready  to  burst ;  in  the 
other,  the  freshness  of  the  juice,  as  it 
flows  foaming  from  the  vat.  This 
"  wine,"  whether  fermented  or  unfer- 
mented  ranked  with  com,  oil,  etc.,  and 
was  presented  as  an  oblation  to  God. 
rEziavi.  9  ;  vii. 22.)  The  Chaldee  form, 
hhamra,  rendered  "wine,"  may  desig- 
nate the  wine  made  more  strongly  tn- 
ehriating,  by  the  addition  of  drugs. 
(Dan.  V.  1,  2, 4,  28.) 

4.  Mbsek.  This  word,  rendered 
"  mixture ;"  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8 ;)  "  mixed 
wine ;"  (Prov.  xxiii.  30 ;)  and  "  drink 
offering ;"  (Isa.  Ixv.  11,)  signifies  mix- 
ture, hence  mixed  wine ;  and  may  refer 
to  wine  mixed  with  highly  intoxicating 
substances ;  (Isa.  v.  22 ;  Prov.  xxiii. 
30 ;  Rev.  xiv.  8 ;)  and  offered  in  idola- 
trous libations;  (Isa.  Ixv.  11 ;)  also  to 
render  criminals  about  to  be  executed 
less  sensible  to  injury.  (Mark  xv.  23.) 
Jehovah  is  represented  as  giving  to 
the  impeAitent  the  stupyifying  mixtnie 
of  His  wrath.    (Ps.  Izxr.  8 ;  Rev.  xir 
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drill k  :'■  V  Num.  ^K  :J  ;  l.ov.  \.  ;»:  1  >.■■■.:. 
xiv.  "Ji", :  .luil;:.  \iii.  1.7:  Ua  w.v.  :• : 
Ivi.  I'J;  Mil',  ii.  11  :  Kiiko  i.  ).'•;«  a-,  i 
**.stroii;r  xviiio,"  (^Niim.  xwiii.  7.^  \^ 
i\^K.-d  MS  a  jxoiiorio  ii;nju»  fnr  all  /•  ■  '■  ."-•- 
//«//  liquors,  wliother  niailc  fr«»in  il:i:i*'i. 
or  fmiii  li()ii\v,  or  fr(»rn  ]»ri'i)jin'»l  *>v 
liistillcil  liarli'v,  or  anv  otficr  kiii'l  i-f 
intoxicating:  «lrink.  (I  Sam.  i.  \'t: 
Num.  vi.  :) :  IV.iv.  xx.  1  ;  xxxi.  4  :  Isa. 
V.  11.)  Non\i:hstan«.iinji  its  inobriaiiuj; 
q»j:iliti«s  it  wa«!  rmplovcd  hy  tlio 
jlo^row.-s  in  i-fi'-rintr-i  to  (JimI.  (I*rov. 
Nwi.  •];  l>.'Ut.  xiv.  l':^ — L'G  ;  xxix.  G: 
Nu'M.  xxviii.  7.)  T.:i»  inoSriatinp 
tiu.ii.tio-*  ot  .«'.•'  T  wcro  oiton  iniT^-ised 
hy  iJ'.o  athnixturi*  of  stuj-ifyii^rr  iIful'?. 
{Ua.  \.  -.:  xxvi::,  7;  xxix.  'J:  Ps. 
!x-.\.  li*.  inarpn."^ 
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.   :•    j.ir  pp^'.vriy  .J  ,•.■;•.■.  .'.fSyrc- 
■     ■  ■■.  :.'.nii  l:v.;j;o>.  ra'-in*.  or  ptr"  ip.' 
. ' I ?  'u: '.v \y  L- X ]■» r i- >.vc d  pra po  j  ''  "2 
. .-  i:t'i  niix'jil  with  -jrain-^of  nV.'-.-i, 
•   .  :.i  .    "  a.U'y,   rice,    or  iilmonJ*  ar.-i 
:.  .Tv  •-  :  .-p-'-^ially  the  «:ari'!i  '.>rfl  .: 
■  :  .  i:.  a::  I  pri;sso'l  or  ct>Tnj'Ji.:ol 
:•.:•  -  .•■'.-riLin  form.     There  are  masT 
:'  ;r    *  v  !ar    tnannfu.^iuri.-.'S,    knoau 
■  -    :-  pccsiltar  name,  wlii-.-l.  ar-3 
]■••■:.;,':.•.    ;j  :l2e  markets  cf  Syria  fw 
sa"?. 

•.'.  Hn  ■M!"z.  T'rts  term,  tr.in*- 
l.'.:ei  ■••■:■;: J ir,"  (Xam.  vi.  5:  Ilr- 
ii.  14:  r<.  :x:\.  21;  Prov.  x.  :?■•.) 
<ec::i>  :  .^  !■:?.:■  a  to  nnt  o:i!y  that  which 
hcis  ;:::.*.r- ^•i:.'  :t>«  ?.v"w..  v,<. 'hut  ai>o  liii 
^j'-'- .*  -Ji  f 'J r :■-•: :: M t ■  •  v: .  i.e.,  v i nt' jr ^r.  ^^-^'ir 
wine.  As  s  ;r^.'.'.eral  term  it  Jesi-juntcJ 
a  weak  fis::  :;i:.it  .■i  b-.»vcra;:;.».re<e:ublin; 
the  ;■  " .;  of  :h-  K  iiuans,  niAtio  from 
wite  or  other  iiijior,  probably  the  Greek 


L  ..I 


WIN 


\VIN' 


^■Tosji.e.,  the  "vinegar,"  or  "wine,"  pre- 
^^ted  to  Christ.    (Matt,  xxvii.  34, 
H8;  Mark  xr.  23,  36  ;  Lake  xxiii.  36.; 
^ohn  xix.  29,  30.)— See  Vineoab. 

10.  Shemarim.    This  Hebrew  word, 
imdered    "lees,"  or    "dregs,"  (Isa. 
aotv.  6;  Ps.  Ixxv.  8,)  signifies  preserves, 
ind  refers  to  the  lees  of  wine,  the 
dregs  ;  and  also  to  wine  preserved  on 
the  lees,  by  which  its  strength  and  flav- 
oor  was  preserved.    The  term  is  also 
gnpposed  to  designate  ;)re5ert;e5  or  jellies 
id  fniit,  especially   of    grapes.     The 
modem  Orientals  have  several  kinds 
of  preserves.    They  preserve  or  pickle 
dusters  of  the  grapes,  by  pouring  upon 
them  fresh  must  boiled  down  to  one 
JuJf^  so  as  to  fill  the  vessels.    When 
ready  for  use,  the  grapes  and  juice  are 
offered   together,    to    be    eaten    and 
droYik;  but  the  liquor,  though  exhilara- 
ting, is  too  sour  to  suit  unaccustomed 
palates.    One  very  common  mode  of 
making  grape  preserves  is  to  boil  the 
freshly  expressed  iuice,  after  having 
removed  the  acidity  and  checked  the 
Cendency  to  ferment,  by  throwing  in 
calcareous  earth,  then  to  boil  it  with 
Tarions    kinds    of    fruit,    as    apples, 
4}aince8,  plums,  and  peaches ;  and  of 
Tegetables,  green  tomatos,  egg-plants, 
pumpkins,  squashes,  and  water  melon 
rinds.    This  preparation  is  used  for 
•Alices  and  preserves,  during  the  whole 
Tear.    Grape  sugar  is  derived  from  the 
boiling  of  grape  juice  to  make  grape 
svrnp  or  molasses.    After  the  lime  and 
a^hes  have  taken  effect,  and  the  liquor 
18  boiling,  the  scum,  which  rises  to  the 
top,  is  ladled  off  into  other  boilers; 
when   A  snfScient  quantity  has  been 
amassed,  it  is  again  slightly  boiled, 
•cleansed  with  eggs,   and  poured  into 
barrels  for  use.    In  the  barrels  it  ap- 
pears as  a  solid,  uncrystallized,  yellow 
aabstance,  like  paste ;  it  is  cut  out  for 
use  and  sale  with  a  broad  knife.    It  is 
extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  confectionery ;  but  is  said  not  to  have 
as    much    sweetness     as    the    grape 
molasses  or  syrup. — See  Lees,  and 

HONET. 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  wine  is 
not  the  most  important,  but  rather 
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the  least  so,  of  all  the  products  for 
which  the  vine  is  cultivated :  still,  all 
that  is  now  called  wine  in  the  East  is 
as  truly  wine  as  that  which  is  called 
wine  in  France.  Whether  boiled  or 
not,  whether  sweet  or  sour,  all  the 
known  wines  are  more  or  less  intoxi- 
cating. The  several  liquid  and  almost 
solid  produpts  of  the  grape,  as  syrup, 
molasses,  preserves,  sugar,  etc,,  are 
never  called  wines  in  the  East.  The 
ins])issated  grape  juice,  which  yields 
a  syrup  or  molasses,  should  never  be 
confounded  with  inspissated  wine^ 
which  is  an  intoxicating  liquor.  In- 
deed, if  the  grape  had  been  used  by  the 
Hebrews  mainly  for  producing  an  in- 
toxicating liquor,  as  in  some  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  one  may  venture 
to  suppose  that  it  would  never  have 
held  in  the  Bible  the  prominent  place 
as  a  precious  product  that  it  now  does. 
— See  Grapes,  and  Vine. 

WINE-PRESS.  The  Hebrew  word 
purak,  rendered  "  wine-press  ;"  (Isa. 
Ixii.  3;)  and  "press,"  (Hag.  ii.  16,) 
designates,  a  kind  of  large  wine-pressy 
or  vatj  in  which  the  grapes  were  broken 
or  crushed  by  the  treading  of  several 
persons.  So  also,  the  Hebrew  word 
gath,  rendered  "  press ;"  (Joel  iii.  13 ;) 
"wine-press;"  (Lam.  i.  15;  Neh. xiii. 
15 ;)  and  ** wine-fat,"  (Isa.  Ixiii.  2,) 
designates  the  vat  or  trough,  called 
knos,  (Rev.  xiv.  19,  20 ;  xix.  15,)  in 
which  the  grapes,  or  other  fruits,  were 
trodden  or  crushed,  whence  the  juice 
flowed  off  into  the  ytkeh,  called  upoU^ 
nion,  (Mark  xii.  1,)  or  lower  vat  placed 
near.  The  Hebrew  term  yekeb,  render- 
ed "wine."  (Dent.  xvi.  13;)  "wine- 
press  ;"  (Dent.  xv.  14  ;  Judg.  vii.  25; 
2  Kings  vi.  27  ;  Job  xxiv.  11 ;  Isa.  r. 
2 ;  Zcch.  xiv.  10  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  33;  Hos. 
ix.  2 ;)  "wine-fat;  (Hos.  ix.  2,  margin;^ 
"press ;"  (Isa.  xiv.  10  ;  Prov.  iii.  10 ;) 
"press-fat;"  Hagg.  ii.  16;)  and  "fats,** 
(Joel  ii.  24 ;  iii.  13,)  signifies  an  ex- 
cavated place ;  hence  the  wine-vat,  or 
receptacle  into  which  the  wine- juice 
flowed  from  the  press.  Sometimes 
this  term  appears  to  designate  the 
store-house,  in  which  the  grapes  were 
preserved  and  the  wine^press    fixed. 
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V/INTE:;,     I-    Filrfuse,  jin   of 
A":::-r.z  47.  i  i'-=  •?-»*:!.«  cf  *e-.  :-::r^e 
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yi -.:.'..  -^zTc  c^l.i  ••wir.-.er.'*      GcO. 
V..:.  i_  :  i'i.  !xx:t.  :7:  Zecb.  x:v.  S: 
Ji r.  \ XX-. :-  --.      The  cold  c :  v ;r-:er  is 
E.:    -s-ir.T  rerr  «;-Tere,  ih^ujh   the 
Ecr:.    w:ni.«,    fr:m    :he    miiule    of 
Pv.'-   .'dr  ;o  the  midiie  of  February, 
are   t.xceed:r.j:lT   penetratine.     Siiow 
fill*   IS  ore  or    less,   lu:   leldom  lies 
Tif    "  :he  jrro-rii.  except  in  the  znouo- 
la.:-.        r«.   cxivii.   17.)      In    shadv 
pla^L'?  the   ice  will   occasionallr  bear 
a  r.:j::"<  weijrLi,  but  ihaws  as  soon  as 
the  ."un  rl<c.«  upon  it.     In  the  plain  of 
Jericho,   the   winter   is    more  genial 
th:;:i    the   fprin^  of    northern   coan- 
tricj :  while  in  the  mountainoas  conn- 
trj    aroand    Jernsalem.    it    is    often 
more   inclement   than  might   be  ex- 
pected.    (Matt.   xxiv.   2«.».)     In    this 
sea«on,   the  most    farious  storms  of 
are  experienced  all  OTer  the  land: 
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tie  Irt  :kf  rise,  and  all  their  streams 
'  rll  :be:T  channels ;  and  thnnileT  isd 
'  li^b:z:xz  are  frequent.    Tow&rili  the 
;  e.  i  cf  Janaarr  the  fields  exliri:  the 
\  ai; roach  of  » jtricg.    In  the  early  f<iit 
of  April  it  is  still  cold,  bnt  less  ecacd 
;b£  fincg  xnar  be  said  to  have  aniiei 
.    S:'.  S.  Z.Z  i:.  11. — See  Seasons. 
I      AVI>iKliM.    'I  Le  wisiom  of  God  J 
;  ih^:  &r:;!:n:e  cf  the  Dirlih:  Being  br 
I  '«b..c>.   w:;h  inSr.ite  sk'.'J,  He  ordffl 
L.\   ::::r.£s  for  the  promotion  cf  IlJ 
z-c-rj.  ::&i  the  good  of  Uis  creatsres. 
II:  T..  xi.  3.'.     This  ia  manifested  ix 
*11  H.s  works:   t  Ps.  civ.  2i;)  in  'M 
c^-; •?!:$£: ions  of  Uis  proridencc:  .1*1. 
cm:.  1—10:  cxIt.  S,  200  and  in  the 
work  cf   redemption.     (Eph.  i;i.  1*\ 
II:    1   Cor.   i.   21,    24;   Col.  :i.  3; 
RcT.  T.  12 :  viL  1 2.)  The  term  ••wistlom" 
if  also  used  cf  the  Divine  wisdutfi  ss 
;  revealed  in  and  bv  Christ :  (Mat*.,  xi. 
I  :C':  Luke  vi:.  HT  -  xi.  A'J;  Markvi.S;) 
al?3  vf  C^r:«:  Himself,  as  the  author 
I  and  source  of  u;$Iom.     (1  Cor.  i.  OfX) 
j  In  Prov.  i.  20— ?3:  viii.  1— So:  is.  1 
— '-2.  we  have  a  beantifal  pot;.c  rer- 
soniricdtion  of  the  lessons  of  Diwce 
w.ftdc-m.  which,  by  the  con5;::n::*'S  of 
nature    anu    the*  ccnrse    of    iv>:ne 
providence,    and    specially  by  Goi'f 
revealed  word,  are  perpetually  iccul- 
ca:cd  on  men,  admonishing  thioi  to 
Wiilk  in  the  fear  of  God.     iN-^n;c.  in- 
deed, understand  **  wisdom**  hert:  lobe 
the  s.:me  as  the  Ia-qos  or  Wt.rd,   ( John 
i.   1,   14.)     Among  the  Hebret^.s  the 
the  term  /i.\i7.i7i«i  =  "  wisdom,"  coniprc- 
bended  a  wide  circle  of   virtnef^  ind 
mental  endowments.     TEx.  xxvi^i.  3; 
xxxi.  6;  1  Kings  iii.  2S;  iv.  23— ;'4.) 
T.':c  wisdom    or    philosophy   of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,   as  it'  stocd  in 
contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  Divine 
truth,  is  called  "fleshly  wisdom  f  \3 
Cor.  i.  12  0  "wisdom  of  tliis  worM :" 
(1  Cor.  i.  20 ;  iii.  19  :)  and  ••wis-;. an  of 
men.*'    (1  Cor.  ii.  5.)    In  reiiti*:  to 
Divine  things,  "wisdom,**  or  the  prac- 
tical application  of  knowledcv,  is  re- 
presented everywhere  as  a  Divine  gift. 
f'Acts   vi.  10:1  Cor.  xii.  8:  Eph.  i. 
17 ;  Col.  i.  9  :  2  Tim.  iii.  15  :  JaicesL 
5;  iii.  13,  15,  17.) 


AVIS 


AVIT 


WISE  MEN.  The  Hebrew  word 
hkalctttnim,  rendered  "wise  men,"  (Gen. 
zli.  8  ;  Ex.  vii.  11 ;  Eccl.  ix.  17 ;  Jer. 
L  So ;  Est.  i.  13,)  not  only  designates 
■MB  celebrated  for  wisdom,  bat  also 
the  Egyptian,  the  Chaldean,  and  the 
Persian  magicians.  The  same  term 
Uk€dcmah,  is  used  for  a  *^wise  woman," 
one  noted  for  cunning  or  skill,  (2  Sam. 
jdy,  2;  xx.  16.)  The  Hebrew  word 
khartummiim^  rendered  "magicians," 
(Gen.  xlL  8,  24 ;  Ex.  vii.  11,  22  ;  viii. 
7,  18,  19 ;  ix.  11 ;  Dan.  i.  20 ;  ii.  -21,) 
properly  signifies  sacred  scribes;  and 
le  applied  to  a  class  of  Egyptian  priests; 
and  also  to  the  magi  of  Babylon  and 
Persia. —  See  Maoi. 

WITCHCRAET.  Among  the  He- 
brews, persons  who  pretended  the 
practice  of  occnlt  arts  were  known  by 
clifferent  names.  They  were  said  to 
possess  the  o6,  or  spirit  of  divination ; 
rendered  a  *^  familiar  spirit ;"  properly 
<ine  inflated,  a  ventriloquist,  (Lev. 
xix.  31 ;  XX.  6,  27 ;  Dent,  xviii.  11 ;  1 
Sam.  xxviii.  7  ;  2  Kings  xxi.  6 ;  xxiii. 
24 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6 ;  Isa.  viii.  19 ; 
zix.  3.)  Sach  also  were  the  pgthones, 
among  the  Greeks.  (Acts  xvi.  16.)  The 
word  mecashshq)h,  rendered  "sorcerer;" 
(Ex.  vii.  11 ;  Jer.  xxvii.  9 ;  Dan.  ii.  2; 
Jial.  iii.  5  ;)  like  the  Greek pharmakoSf 
(Bev.  xxi.  8 ;  xxii.  15,)  designates  one 
who  nses  magic  formulas,  incantations, 
a  magician ;  also  a  woman  of  like 
practices,  rendered  "a  witch."  (Ex. 
xxii.  18 ;  Dent,  xviii.  10.)  The  word 
iddionif  rendered  "a  wizard,"  i.e.,  a 
wise  mcaif  denotes  a  sorcerer,  (Lev. 
xix.  31 ;  XX.  6,  27 ;  Dent  xviii.  11 ;  1 
Sam.  xxviii.  3,  9 ;  Isa.  viii.  19 ;  xix. 
3.)  The  term  kosem,  rendered  a 
** diviner,"  denotes  one  who  foretells,  a 
false  prophet ;  (1  Sam.  vi.  2 ;  Isa.  xliv. 
25 ;)  and  "soothsayer."  (Josh.  xiii. 
22.)  The  word  kesem,  rendered  "divina- 
tion ;"  (Dent,  xviii.  10 ;  Nnm.  xxiii. 
23 ;  Jer.  xiv.  14 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  22 ;)  sig- 
nifies  divination  hy  lot,  also  by  ar- 
rows, entrails,  and  teraphim.  (Ezek. 
xxi.  21,  margin.)  The  word  lehatim, 
rendered  "enchantments,"  (Ex.  vii. 
11,  22,)  denotes  secret  or  magic  arts, 
8o  also  the  word  kesheph,  rendered 
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"sorcery,"  signifies  incantation,  sor* 
eery ;  (Isa.  xlvii.  12 ;)  and  "  witch- 
craft." (2  Kings  ix.  22 ;  Mic.  v.  12 ; 
Nah.  iii.  \  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6.)  This 
word  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagtnt 
by  the  Greek  word/iAarmaXreia,  render- 
ed in  the  New  Testament,  "sorcery  ;*• 
(Rev.  ix.  21 ;  xviii.  23 ;)  and  "witch- 
craft." (GaL  V.  20.)  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  pretended  exercise  of 
this  art  was  accompanied  with  the  use 
of  drugs,  or  fumigations  made  from 
them,  with  other  resources  of  natural 
magic. — See  Divination,  and  Ouacle. 

WITNESS.— See  Trial. 

WITNESS  OF  THE  SPIRIT.  The 
witness  or  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  the 
inward  distinct  assurance  that  every 
believer  has,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
immediately  and  directly  witnesses  to, 
and  with,  his  spirit,  that  he  is  a  child 
of  God ;  that  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  died  and  rose  again  for 
him,  all  his  sins  are  blotted  out,  and 
he  is  reconciled  to  God.  (Rom.  viii. 
14—17 ;  Gal.  iv.  5—7  ;  John  i.  12 ;  1 
John  V.  9 — 13.)  Mr.  Wesley,  speak- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  God  bearing  wit- 
ness with  the  spirits  of  believers,  has 
well  observed:  "I  do  not  mean  hereby, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  testifies  this  by 
any  outward  voice  ;  no,  nor  always  by 
an  inward  voice,  although  He  may  do 
this  soidetimes.  Neither  do  I  suppose 
that  He  always  applies  to  the  heart, 
though  He  often  may,  one  or  more 
texts  of  Scripture.  But  He  so  works 
upon  the  soul  by  His  immediate  in- 
fluence, and  by  a  strong,  though  inex- 
plicable, operation,  that  the  stormy 
wind  and  troubled  waves  subside,  and 
there  is  a  sweet  calm  ;  the  heart  rest- 
ing as  in  the  arms  of  J^sus,  and  the 
sinner  being  clearly  satisfied  that  all 
his  'iniquities  are  forgiven  and  his 
sins  covered.'  The  immediate  result 
of  this  testimony  is,  "  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit — love,  joy,  peace,  long-?uEfer- 
ing,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance."  (Gal.  v.  22,  23.) 
And  without  these,  the  testimony  it- 
self cannot  continue.  For  it  is  in- 
evitably destroyed,  not  only  by  the 
commission  of  any  outward  sin,  or  the 
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V  .  -  .-.  .i- :  -  .  :  !-.  A  wri.  bj  bi:<-i  fr>m  inin;d:ii2  iapencr&lfocietr, 
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G        —  ^   -  A.      ::   V  I  V4:ei  :  and  vhat  time  tr.er'ctn  fptm 

^''"~  '  from  their  hoofehoUi  duties  is  prnci- 

r-allT  devoted  to  embro.derr.  dreu* 
and  smokiog.  This  universal  van:  J 
e  :acat:oii.  with  she  intlaeace  of  polj- 
jA'Lv.  ni:urally  di«qaal:des  them  irm 
■cinff  the  rroMr  o:npan:oii5  of  th:^ 
h  11  * b i n  i*.  Th  j  e ff eci  of  poly  camy  vm 
:o  rrjr.ifer  fe:iiale  ini^aence  from  the 
Ti"  .  -.j.ri  . :.  r- '.--■..-!  *  -  ^-  I'*  '  wi^«  to  the  hasband's  moxher.  Tha 
"a  •'•.::■  t  .■:  .-It  .  ir-.  v.>rv>:i4.  :■:::  i:  «aie  of  moralitv  in  the  liijber  circlci, 
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*-.  1".-.  .  y  ..u-.j  r:  I*j.  ^.  0  :  ^  ^>  ju*:  what  m:;;h:  be  expected.  Waer- 
!  v-i .  -T-  :  .'.:.  t.  0  :  H*  .  :.  ■? ;'  of  an  j  ever  the  indu-^nce  of  Christianity  ::re- 
•  iv  :  .1--;:::  :  4"  :  oi:;^  ::::.t:rim-  !  vails,  woxan  is  in  van  ablv  eleraieo  :a 
.  .-.1;  iL  ...1^  *.-.  -.r  a:  :  J  a:*,  ap^ar-  "  her  natural  po<:rion  in  "society— oe 
■:■•.-■  T\'.:.:r  10  ? '.••:;•  ::*  rsai  j-'.itv  oijaal  and  companion  of  man.  lienee- 
:    1-  :>  '--~r.      /.:"■*.  :::.  o :  Mi::,     forward,  whore    free    and    hononred, 
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■.:  v../  :  ■  .i.:  :::y  =■  .y  ■■  :.*i«::::-lly  .is  manner*.  European  s.H^iety  hii 
'-.  .■  ■  r  :>  -^  :'.:  r:  -  ;:.:a:a  j.rje*  i.f  lex:  far  Sehind  i:  the  barbarian  civiL- 
t  •.,..-;  fir  if ::: :   r,<<::L.   A-.jn.     ;a::cn  uf  the  Ea?:,  entirely  froin  the 
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i  • .  \;  ^  ■_:  A-.i  :-»•  c.-uel  c?2-  >.>  that  it  appears  as  if  nature  aiisi bed 
-  ,::  .:  :  ..•  :v: ---^- :  r;:..*:*  :<  l  >xpar-  oar  intelligence  to  their  dicnity.  ji«: 
--  .  :  ^  :  :  rr.  •;-  -.'...:*  i::roi  :*  of  the  1  a*  we  aiiach  onr  hapianesit  to  liieir 
*  •."..  i:.  r:...'..  i'l/x.  w...  .7.'  i\v>e-  '  vir.ae.  A;  ihe  be-jinmnj.  Gv..J  '.TCAie-i 
I'  ::  -<.;-.• :  ^ni-  -.r.-i  :  ^  ■*•  .Wct.  yir.z,  ;  only  one  man  and  one  woman,  and 
\  ".  ' :  .V.'fw  -  •-'  T  :■::■-'.■. ,o:uLroijn  over  since  the  two  sexes  have  bwvn 
■  :  :  . J  M.*>  il:  :« *•■  "kj::  of  un.ier  the    born  in  about  eqnal  numbers.    Thos, 
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:'.e  of  h:*  bone. and  ;l*rov,  xi.  10:  xii.  4:  xiv..l;  xxxi. 
::.>.:  ^:  :.  >  re?h."  A  iarted  :o  the  10/ — See  Wife. 
r.:..r:.  ..?  a  o.u=:-r:Mr:  of  h:7..s.'li,  ani  WOOl>  OFFERIXG.  Thisfestivil 
1  fc-.*  !-.:r.i  in  per*  vj.  ..'.  >p '*:::on,  and  ;  of  the  oblation  or  offeriu};  of  wood,  for 
.i::.\*::  ".is,  sh\*  was  •iesiined  to  be  :  the  keeping  up  of  the  perpetual  nrs 
ur/.:..i  :o  h:ni  in  the  ;j:id-jrj»t  ties,  to  .  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  is  only 
a: :.  sympa:hi* »  with,  and  comfort  mentioned  in  Neh.  x.  34 :  xiiL  ZU 
*'..t:i  ;  in  a  word,  she  was  his  second  The  several  families  appear  to  have 
<.Ii.  \uon.  ii.  il— -":  lii.  It.l'J  In  been  appointed  by  lot  to  brin^  up  the 
tr..'»»e  X  .irts  of  tho  Ea«t  where  the  !  wood  a!  times  appoin red.  year  by  year. 
h.il'iovi-e  i  ir.nucnce  of  th?  Bible  has  .  This  o£ferinf!  was  probably  a  pos'texi- 
no:  prvivailed,  women  have  'een  sub-  ■'  lian  institution :  and  is  said  to  have 
u-v'!.'d  10  i:epTaiatii>n.  and  viewed  a?  '  been  celebrated,  with  much  solemniiy 
iiulo  better  than  the  sUves  nf  their  and  rejoiciui;.  on  the  fifteenth  day  lif 
imperious  masters.  Being  maiulv  im-  1  the  month  ^6=August.  It  is  called 
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bT  Josephos  the  festival  of  the  Xylo^ 
pkoreioj  upon  which  the  custom  was 
for  every  one  to  bring  wood  for  the 
altar,  that  there  might  never  be  a  want 
of  fael  for  that  fire  which  was  an- 
qnenchable  and  always  burning. 
{}Var$,  ii.  17.  6 ;  Lev.  vi.  12.) 

WOOL.  As  the  staple  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  clothing,  wool  was 
an  article  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
Hebrews.  (Lev.  xiii.  47 ;  Dent.  xxii. 
11  ;  Job  xxxi.  20 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13 ; 
Exek.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Hos.  ii.  5.)    The  im- 

Sortance  of  wool  is  incidently  shown 
V  the  notice  that  the  tribute  of  the 
lioabites  was  paid  in  *'an  hundred 
thousand  lambs,  and  an  hundred  thou- 
aaad  rams,  with  the  wool."  (2  Kings 
iii.  4.)  The  wool  of  Damascus  was 
highly  prized  in  the  mart  of  Tyre. 
^Ezek.  xxvii.  18.)  The  Hebrews  were 
forbidden  to  wear  a  garment  mingled 
of  woollen  and  linen.  (Lev.  xix.  19 ; 
Dent.  xxii.  11.)  This  prohibition 
•tands  in  connection  with  other  laws, 
forbidding  that  mingled  seed  should 
be  sown  in  a  field,  or  that  an  ox  and 
an  ass  should  plough  together. — See 

WORD  OF  GOD.  The  Greek  term 
Logos^  translated  "Word,"  is  the  name 
given  to  the  Divine  or  pre-existent 
nature  of  Christ,  designating  Him  as 
the  great  medium  of  communication 
between  God  and  man.  (John  i.  I, 
14 ;  1  John  i.  1 ;  v.  7  ;  Rev.  xix.  13 ; 
compare  Heb.  iv.  12.)  This  remark- 
able usage  of  the  term  ix>5ros  or  *' Word," 
as  designating  not  a  mere  attribute^ 
but  a  real  hypostasis  or  substantial  Be- 
ing^  who  was  with  God,  at  the  same 
time,  God  Himself^  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  poetical 
personification  of  "  wisdom,"  in  Prov. 
viii.  12,  22 ;  nor  from  later  Jewish 
writers.  As  John  has  united  the  idea 
ol  personality  with  his  designation  of 
the  Logos,  It  is  certain  that  he  could 
not  have  derived  his  views  from  the 
Logos  of  Plato,  nor  from  that  of  Philo 
— which  is  a  mere  abstraction  or  per- 
-sonification  of  Divine  power,  intcUi- 
^nce,  and  wisdom.  Though  the 
Erangelifft  does  not  appear  to  have 
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derived  his  views  of  the  Logos  directly 
from  the  Old  Testament ;  yet,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  resulted  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  Hebrews  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  **  word  of 
Jehovah,"  as  the  principal  instrument 
of  all  the  communications  that  have 
been  made  from  above,  in  a  manner 
which  not  unfrequently  led  to  personi^ 
Jication.  (Gen.  i.  3 ;  xv.  1 ;  1  Chron. 
xvii.  8;  Ps.  xxxiii.  6;  cxix.  50; 
cxlvii.  18 ;  Heb.  xi.  8 ;  2  Pet.  iiL  5.) 
The  same  usage,  where  the  memra  or 
**word"  is  the  revelation  of  God  to  the 
ear,  as  the  shekinah  is  the  revelation  of 
God  to  the  sights  is  prevalent  in  the 
Jewish  Targums  or  Chaldee  Paraphra- 
ses. Still,  the  enlightened  Hebrew 
regarded  the  *^  word  of  the  Lord,"  in 
such  passages,  as  a  communication  from 
God,  and  not  as  a  real  person.  And  if 
such  communications  are  called  the 
"  word  of  God,"  and  even  vividly  per- 
sonified, then  it  is  nothing  strange, 
that,  under  a  mediatorial  economy.  He 
who  is  the  author  and  medium  of  all 
saving  communication  between  God 
and  man  should  be  called  the  "  Word 
of  God."  In  the  prologue  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  the  original  state  or 
condition  of  the  Logos,  and  His  essen- 
tial nature,  are  first  described;  and 
then  the  developments  of  Himself, 
which  had  been  made  either  in  the 
way  of  creation  or  redemption.  He 
is  eternal ;  was  with  God ;  was  God. 
.As  such.  He  was  the  Creator  of  all 
things  without  exception.  In  parti- 
cular. He  was  the  source  of  all  life; 
and  OS  the  author  of  spiritual  life.  He 
was  the  source  also  of  all  true  spiri- 
tual light.  ,(1  Cor.  viii.  6;  Col.  i.  15— 
19 ;  Heb.  i.  2,  3.)  The  Logos  was  God 
revealed — communicating  with  His 
apostate  creatures,  and  disclosing  to 
them  the  way  of  salvation.  The 
various  Divine  revelations  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  to  others  under  the 
law,  whether  as  the  angel  Jehovah,  or 
otherwise  in  visions,  voices,  and  sjrm- 
bols,  were  revelations  by  the  Logos. 
In  the  shekinahy  the  symbol  of  the 
Divine  presence  over  the  mercy- seat, 
and  also  in  the  theophany  described 
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•\H«M. — Sec  Si.N.  and  Siirxikau. 

W()1{KS.  The  "works,  or  deeds,  of 
the  law/'  is  cqtiivnicnt  to  the  works 
which  the  law  requires,  or  the  entire 
performance  of  those  works  which  the 
mot' 1 1  law,  whether  written  or  un- 
wrifATi.  i.e.,  law  in  general,  whether 
ai>]dical)lc  to  (i entile  or  Jew,  demands. 
(Uoni.ii.i:*;  iii.  I'O;  x.  0;  ix.  12.32:  xi. 
a;  Gal.  il.  IG;  iii.2,5, 10;  Eph.  ii.  0.) 
"Good  works"  arc  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  uf  our  acceptance  with  God ; 
but  on  the  j^round  of  perfect  obedience 
to  the  Divine  law,  no  one  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be  accepted.  On  the  ground 
of  works,  i.r  ,  of  perfect  obedience,  and 
therefore  of  merit,  none  can  be  justiti- 
cd,  because  *'all  liave  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  plory  of  God,'*  If,  then, 
any  arc  justified  at  all,  it  must  be  of 
If  run  ;  but  this  grace  although  freely 
Wstowed,  and  without  any  just  claims 
un  the  part  of  the  sinner,  is  still  not 
vnroniiition<t/h/  bestowed,  faith  in 
lliiu  who  died  to  save  signers  is  re- 
quKite  for  the.  reception  of  pardon ; 
and  he  who  it  justified  in  this  way,  as 
a  eonsequenee  of  his  faith,  id  still  justi- 
lioil  in  a  manner  altogether  gratuitous. 
Hut  "works  of  faith,"  or  "good  works," 
in  the  gospel  sense  of  these  words — tho 
good  work.4  which  (Christians  perform 
-  -uiid  which  are  sincere,  are  the  fruits 
of  sauctitieation  by  the  Spirit  of  God; 
iirv  rliorof on*  acceptable  to  God  under 
H  disptMisAiion  of  grace,  although  they 
Uo  not  f  ultil  oU  the  demands  of  Uie  law. 


'  ri  Thess.  i.  3 ;  2  Thes*.  i.  11 ;  2  Cor.   . 

ix.  8  ;  Eph.  ii.  10 :  Col.  L  10 :  I  Tinu 
;  r.  10,  25 ;  vi.  18 ;  2  Tim.  iu.  17;  Tit 
!  i.  16:  ii.  7,  14;  iii.  1.8,  14.)    On  the 
;  ground  of  mere  "works  of  theUw,"Ptul 
i  earnestly  contends,  at  length,  in  hii 
Epif  ties  to  the  Komans  and  Galatians, 
that  no  one  can  be  jostitied.    But  the 
"  works  of  faith**  he  everywhere  treats 
as    indispensable    to    the    Christian 
character.     So  also  the  apostle  Jaiuei, 
when  disputing  with  those  who  make 
/I'-fkV/uiofu  to  Christian  faith,  mainidins 
that  no  man  has  any  good  claiiL  to  the 
faith  of  a  Christian,  who  does  not  st 
the  same  time  exhibit  "good  works;* 
in  otlicr  words,  he  avers  that  a  mere 
speculative  faith  is  not  a  realChh?:iin 
faith.    (James  ii.  14 — 26.)    In  a  worj, 
Paul  bos  taught  as,  that  justification 
is  not  on  tho  ground  of  merit,  bet  of 
grace.    James   has  tau£:ht  ns,  that  a 
faith  which  will  entitle  one  to  hope  for 
justification,  must  be  accompanictl  wiJi 
evangelical  obedience.     Both  are  truo 
and  faithful  teachers;  the  doctrines  of 
both  are  equally  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel. — See  JrsxiFiCATioir. 

WORLD.  The  Hebrews  had  no 
word  to  designate  the  whole  system  of 
created  things ;  bnt  when  they  wished 
to  speak  of  the  univrrsc,  they  used  the 
phrase  **heaven  and  earth;"  (Gen.  i. 
1 ;  Ex.  xxxi.  17;  Matt.  xi.  25;  Acts 
xvii.  24 ;)  or  "heaven  and  cartli,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is.**  (Ex.  xx. 
11 ;  V»,  cxlvi.  6 ;  Acts  xiv.  15 ;  Ret. 
xiv  7.)  The  following  Hebrew  worda 
are  translated  **  world."  1.  JIh-kel, 
this  world,  as  fleeting^  transient,  rui*. 
(Pg.  xvii.  14  ;  xlix.  1.)  2.  UhedtJ,  the 
lower  world, /)/tic6  of  rest,  hades  or  the 
grare.  (Isa.  xxxvii.  11.)  3.  TeUU 
the  earth,  as  fertile  and  inhabited,  the 
habitable  globe ;  (1  Sam.  ii.  8 ;  Vs, 
xviii.  15 ;  Ixxvii.  18 :  xciii.  1 ;  Isa. 
xiv.  17,  21 ;  xxvii.  G;  Prov.  viii.  26  :> 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  (Ps.  ix. 
8 ;  xcvi.  13 ;  xcviii.  i) ;)  the  kingdom 
of  Babylon;  (Isa.  xiii.  11;)  and  ths 
kingdom  of  Israel.  (Isa.  xxiv.  4.)  4. 
Olam,  properly  hidden  /ime,  antiqaiiyr 
also  eternity ;  (Mic.  vii.  14 ;  Isa.  3tL 
28 1)  also  the  world,  or  worldj  tbingSi 
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^  (EccL  iu.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  12.)  The 
following  Greek  words  arc  also  trans- 
lated ** world :  1.  Kosmos,  the  world, 
universe ;  (Matt.  xiii.  35 ;  xxiv.  21 ; 
Xiuke  xi.  50 ;  John  xvii.  5,  24 ;  Acts 
XTii.  24 ;  Rom.  i.  20 ;)  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  (1  Cor.  i7.  9.)  Also  the 
earthf  as  the  abode  of  man ;  (Matt.  xiii. 
S8 ;  Mark  xvi.  15 ;  John  i.  9 ;  iii.  19 ; 
▼i.  14;  xvi.  21,  28 ;  xxi.  25 ;  Heb.  x. 
5 ;  Matt.  iv.  8  ;  Rom.  i.  8;)  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth ;  (Matt.  v.  14 ;  John 
I.  29;  iii.  16 ;  xvii.  14,  25 ;  Rom.  iii.  6, 
19  ;  Heb.  xi.  7 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  5  ;  1  John 
iL  2  ;)  the  multitudey  as  we  say  "every 
body ;"  (John  vii.  4 ;  xii.  19 ;  xiv.  22 ; 
XTiii.  20 ;  2  Cor.  i.  12 ;  2  Pet,  il.  5 ;) 
also  the  heathen  world.  (Rom.  xi.  12, 
15.)  It  also  designates  the  state  of  the 
world,  as  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ ;  (Matt.  xvi.  26  ;  Mark  viii.  36; 
John  xviii.  36 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  22;  v.  10; 
Eph,  ii.  2 ;  Gal.  vi.  14  ;  James  iv.  4  ;) 
and  men  of  the  world,  worldlings. 
rjohn  xii.  81 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  iii.  19 ;  2 
Cor.  rii.  10;  Phil.  ii.  15.)  Also  the 
Jewish  dispensation^  founded  on  Sinai 
and  ended  on  Calvary.  (Eph.  i.  4 ;  1 
Pet.  i.  20 ;  Heb.  ix.  26.)  2.  Oikoumcne, 
the  inhabited  earth,  the  world  as  known 
to  the  ancients;  (Matt.  iv.  8;  xxiv.  14 ; 
Lake  iv.  5 ;  Rom.  x.  18,  Heb.  i.  6 ; 
Ber.  xvi.  14 ;)  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth ;  (Acts  xvii.  31 ;  xix.  27 ;  Rev. 
iii.  10 ;  xii.  9  ;)  the  Roman  empire ; 
(Acts  xvii.  6  ;  xxiv.  5  ;)  Palestine  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  (Luke  ii.  1 ; 
Acts  xi.  28.)  3.  Aioon,  the  world  or 
age,  the  present  time,  or  the  future,  as 
implying  duration  ;  (Matt.  xii.  32 ; 
Mark  x.  50 ;  iii.  28,  29 ;  Luke  xviii. 
80 ;)  the  present  world  or  age,  with  its 
eares,  temptations,  evils,  etc.;  (Matt. 
xiii.  22  ;  Luke  xvi.  8 ;  xx.  34  ;  Rom. 
xii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  i.  20 ;  ii.  6,  8 ;  2  Cor.  iv. 
4 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  10 ;  Tit.  i.  12 ;  Gal.  i. 
4;)  and  men  of  the  world,  wicked 
generation.  (Eph.  ii.  2 ;  Luke  xvi.  8 ; 
XX.  34.)  Also  the  world  itself,  as  an 
object  of  creation  and  existence.  (Matt, 
xiii.  40 ;  xxiv.  3 ;  Heb.  i.  2 ;  xi.  8.) 
This  term  also  also  denotes  the  age  or 
world  before  the  Messiah,  i.e.,  the 
Jewish  dispensation  ;  (1  Cor.  x.  11 ; 
783 
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Heb.  ix.  26 ;)  also,  after  the  Messiah^ 
i.e.,  the  Gospel  dispensation.  (Heb.  ii« 
5;  vi.  6.) 

WORMS.  As  the  cleansers  and 
purifiers  of  the  soil,  worms  act  an  im- 
portant part  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  following  Hebrew  words  are 
rendered  "worm:"  1.  Tola,  a  worm, 
especially  such  as  are  bred  in  putrid 
substances,  as  old  manna;  (Ex.  xvi. 
20  ;)  human  flesh ;  (Isa.  xiv.  1 1 ;  Ixvi. 
24  ;3  and  vegetation ;  (Deut.  xxviii. 
39  ;  Jon.  iv.  7  ;^  also  the  coccus  worm^ 
which  furnished  the  crimson  dye.  (Isa. 
i.  18 ;  Lam.  iv.  5.)  2.  Rimmah,  a  worm, 
probably  larvae  of  insects,  as  bred  from 
putridity,  in  the  old  manna ;  (Ex.  xvi. 
24 ;)  on  the  human  body ;  (Job  vii.  5;) 
also,  as  preying  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  wnen  merely  wrapped  up  and 
deposited  in  places  having  communi- 
cation with  the  external  air,  as  was 
common  in  the  East.  (Isa.  xiv.  11; 
Job  xvii.  14 ;  xxi.  26 ;  xxiv.  20.)  The 
term  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  of 
Job  xix.  26.  But  these  passages  do 
not  apply  to  the  ordinary  modes  of 
sepulture  in  this  country.  3.  Sas,  a 
worm  or  a  kind  of  moth,  in  clothing. 
(Isa.  Ii.  8.)  4.  Zehhali,  properly  crawlers, 
worms  of  the  earth,  serpents.  (Mic.  vii. 
17 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  24.)  The  Greek  word 
skolex  also  denotes  a  worm  ;  (Mark  ix. 
44 ;)  and  the  term  skolekhrotos,  i.e., 
worm-eaten,  worm-devoured,  is  spoken 
of  the  disease  with  which  God  destroy- 
ed the  impious  Herod.  (Acts  xii.  23 ; 
Jos.  Ant.  xix.  8.  2.)  In  future  punish- 
ment "their  worm  dieth  not,*'  i.e.* 
remorse  prevs  upon  the  mind  for  ever. 
(Mark  ix.  46,  48.) 

WORMWOOD.  Several  species  of 
Artemisia — wormwood  are  found  in 
Palestine.  The  Hebrew  word  laanah, 
designates  a  species  of  this  plant,  which 
was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  noxious 
or  poisonous ;  hence  used  tropically  for 
a  hitter  lot,  calamity,  or  trouble.  (Deut. 
xxix.  18 ;  Prov.  v.  4 ;  Jer.  ix*  15 ; 
xxiii.  15 ;  Lam.  iii,  15,  19 ;  Am.  t.  7 ; 
vi.  22.)  The  Greek  term  ahsinthos, 
rendered  "  hemlock,"  denotes  a  species 
of  wormwood.  (Rev.  viii.  7.)  The 
star  called  "wormwood,"  which  fell  at 
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*  >-.'-r«r.."'"Th-i  Il-.iae  minifej- 
tr..  -I  .1  ijjlleJ  :t;  ~  Fkkdcc  of  tht 
L:.-::"  i:i  n.v  hive  been  in  c.n. 
R^vioa  v-.*.3  '.'-f  tree  of  Iif<:  ia  ibr 
Bi.  if.  of  :ii«  fu^3.  i.G«a. 
^.  .Vi:«r  til'-'  d»i  tna^jKuion  ibt- 
n:  ' : ;  -'f  t\t  D.iiai  mjuifeMiiion  wai 
k.:,r.'-l.  ^::  1  a  [uiiJiJCOrial  ecODomi 
«.!-  (itdl'iitV!.  UfDcefortti.  th'i 
fainuji;  pjii  bT  man  wu  ihe 


.,  «p. 


of  i^K-i.lWt,  pI«3iiiD^  for  forjiiTeness, 
•n-1  cunii.linp  in  mercT.  Thuagh  ifae 
Dirine  TiiiDifellltion  was  no  longer 
inimcdiaM.  jet  a  risiblo  R>-inbol  of 
J«hovnh  »■««  itill  TOucbsated  in  the 
tt'kiifih  or  viiiblc  Rlorj  of  tlie  Woru, 
ffjiu  wliith  Cain  wai  exileJ  ;  (Gen.  iv. 
Itt ;  compare  3  Then.  i.  0;  1*».  xcvi. 
fl  j)  wliich  WB9  MM  b;  Abraliitni ;  (Acm 
vii.  L';)  liv  MmC!>  and  (he  people;  (Ex 
iii.  3—6;  xiii.  21.  22  ;  xxiv.  Iti— 18 . 
Num.  sir.  10  s  xvi.  19,  ^2":)  by  the 
faijih  jiriwit:  (Kx.  nxv.  2;i;  Lev.  xn. 
2:)!iii[linlbe  leniple;  (1  Kioca  viii. 
1(1—12:)  nnd  finally,  in  "the  Word 
ninde  H.ish."  (Jubn  i.  14.)  Since 
tliii  liKt  viiibln  manifcatation,  the 
wiirKlilp  of  tbo  Molt  lIiRh,  wbich ii  no 
liiiiK'T  oxii-rnal  and  i/mbolic,  baa  not 
luvii  I'lmtinvit  to  anT  one  place.  -'Qod 
1.  n  Sjiirit,  and  tho.r'ihatwunbip  Him 

<t  wonliip  lliiii  in   Spirit  and  in 

until."  (.lohuii',  21— 34.)  God  now 
nmiiilo<tii  llim»-tf  tu  the  *|<iri»  of  HU 
fiiiililul  wi>ribip|wr«,  helpiiiH  tbeir  io- 
iiiniiiii-«,  lloiu-i- the  prtMiicB  of  the 
^^l^M  in  pTorr  ul«r«  whora  Cbri*(  ii 


vna 

■rt'iTe  IB  the  Spirit,  aad  wbete  thna^ 
Hia  the  itde  Mediaior,  tbe  fiitUil 
psT  their  homaga.  And  ai  tbe  tn* 
vonfiip  of  God  i*  only  in  the  invud 
heait.  and  the  «bole  life  «  (piiinal 
ferrice,  tttrj  Chriitian  in  panicolvi 
and  eTet7  church  in  generu,  no*  n- 

Etvif  at  a  apihraal  temple  of  the  Loti 
I  [.he  aaieinbliea  of  the  faitbfuL  Got 
br  Hi  ipitit  diffosei  Uii  tiuI  mi 
sutnifjiDf  inflacDce,  and  lakti  Uii 
dk'Toot  sonfaippen  into  fellonbip 
with  Uiouelf,  float  whicb  thee  detiTS 
KreoE^h  lodoaaJniSer  lliiKiUiBtiM 
Tsrioiu  iMaes  of  life,  wbiUt  lie  [bera 
aSotdi  them  a  foretaste  of  tbe  ilup 
an'l  b^oiceJ  pleainrei  which  an  re- 
lorved  for  [item  in  His  immediate  pra- 
aeiii-e  for  eTennore.  (Matt.  t.  S  ;  Hek. 
x.i.  U.) 
W  RATn.-See  Asgbr, 
WllESTLIXG.— tjcc  Rici. 


WRITING.  The  origin  of  tbe  art 
of  writing  is  loat  in  remote  autiqiity. 
Tbe  "book  of  (he  Beneratium."  thi 
most  ancient  document  used  by  Mom, 
ia  named  in  Gen.  t.  1.  And  in  all  tbi 
most  ancient  docnmcnis  that  hara 
come  down  to  as,  writing  is  mentimel 
»3  in  seneral  use.  (Ex.  xrii.  U  ;  xxxL 
18;  Horn. ///.  vi,  H!8;  Odxxiv.SSS; 
Euiip.  Hec.8J6;IIit^.»3C.)  Indeed 
tbe  moat  enlightened  critics  now  main> 
lain  that  the  origin  of  the  an  goea  be- 
yond the  Mosaic  ±fx.  And  the  irjdi* 
of  all  the  nationi  of  anliqniiy 
in  this,  that  the  art  of  wniin[ 
bclunfKd  to  tbe  earliest  period  of  tba 
ji  race.    Tbe  Pbeaicisni  attii- 
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Imted  its  invention  to   Thaant,  the 
Chaldeans  to  Oannes,  the  Egyptians 
to  Tboth,  orMemnon,  or  Hermes — all 
bearing  witness   that   this  invention 
went  farther  back  than  the  beginning  of 
history.  According  to  the  Greek  tradi- 
tion, colonists  from  Phenicia,or  the  East 
—personified  nnder  the  name  of  Cad- 
mas,  theHebre¥^^ccfeTO=the^(M/,  pro- 
hahlj  about  the  time  of  Moses,~broaght 
the  art  of  writing  into  Greece.    As  we 
have  no  account  of  any  person  ever 
inventing   an  alphabet   who  had  not 
previously  heard  or  seen  one,  we  think 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  revealed 
along  with   speech,    immediately  by 
God,  to  the   first  human  pair.    The 
ancient  Egyptians  practised  three  kinds 
of    writing;    the    hieroglyphical,    or 
sacred    sculptured    characters;     the 
hieratic,  or  sacerdotal  characters ;  and 
the  demotic  or  enchorial,  used  by  the 
people.      Hieroglyphical  inscriptions, 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  are  still 
in  existence.    A  papyrus  now  in  Eu- 
rope, of  the  date  of  Cheops — before 
the  time  of  Abraham— establishes  the 
early  use  of  written  documents,  and 
the  antiquity  of  paper   made  of   the 
biblus — the  sedge  which  grew  in  the 
swamps  of  the  Nile.    As  writing  was 
In  popular  use  by  the  Egyptians,  we 
have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
oldest  writing  was  the  hieroglyphical. 
Moreover  it  is  certain  that  the  oldest 
Assyrian  and  Greek  inscriptions  are 
written     in     alphabetic     characters. 
Ancient  writings  have  come  down  to 
our  time,  on  obelisks,  cylinders,  and 
alabs,  many  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum.    Several  of  these 
ancient  documents  throw  light  upon 
facts  referred   to    in  the  Scriptures. 
Among  them  we  may  name  the  Black 
Stone,  f  ormeriy  in  the  East  India  House; 
it  is  a  black,  or  rather  grey  marble 
•lab,  covered  with  columns  of  cunei- 
form   inscription.     This    remarkable 
•tone  document,  of  which  we  give  a 
copy,  was  brought  from  Baghdad,  near 
Babylon,  and  contains  an  account  of 
the  various  architectural  works  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar.— See  Imsckiption,  and 

KXBUCHADXEZZAB. 
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YARN.— See  Weaving,  and  Hobsb. 
YEAR.    The  Hebrew  word  shanahy 
rendered  "  a  year,"  properiy  signifies 
repetition,  i.e.,  of  the    course  of   the 
earth,   or  of  the  seasons;   hence  the 
revolution  of  the  seasons,  a  year.  (Gen. 
i.  14 ;  V.  3  ;  Dent,  xxxii.  7.)    The  na- 
tural, tropical,  or  solar  year,  is  the  time 
in  which  the  earth  moves  in  its  orbit, 
or  apparently  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic, 
from  one  equinox  or  tropic  to  the  same 
point  again;  and  is  equal  to  365  days, 
5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  49  seconds. 
The  ordinary  civil  year  must,  for  con- 
venience, consist  of  an  exact  number 
of  davs,  and  reckoning  it  at  365  days, 
it  follows  that  after  four  such  periods 
the  earth  will  not  have  performed  its 
fourth  revolution  by  nearly  an  entire 
day.     Hence  the  necessity  of  some 
method  of  adjustment,  between  the 
civil  and  the  natural  year.    From  the 
enumeration  of  the  days  of  the  De- 
luge, it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
most   ancient  year  consisted  of  360 
days.     (Gen.  vii.  4—24  ;  viii.  1— U.) 
The  most  ancient  Egyptian  year  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  twelve  lunar 
months ;  but,  at  an  early  period,  the 
year  was  altered  to  360  days,  having 
twelve  solar  months  of  30  days  each, 
with   an   addition   of  five   days.    To 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  quarter 
of  a  day,  in  such  a  vague  or  wandering 
year,  the  Sothic  cycle  of  1,460  sidereal 
years  was  invented,  which  was  equal 
to  1,461  solar  years ;  when  the  seasons, 
having   receded    through   the    whole 
round  of  the  solar  year,  came  again 
to   their  original  point  of  departure, 
coincident  with  the  heliacal  rising  of 
the  dog-star— about  July    20th— the 
period  of  the  annual  overflow  of  the 
Nile.    At  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  the 
Hebrews  commenced  the  year  near  the 
vernal  equinox,  with  the  new  moon  of 
Abib   or  iNri5an=April ;   (Ex.  xii.  2 ; 
xiii.  4 ;  Deut.  xvi.  1  ;)  and  to  this  com- 
putation the  chronology  of  the  OldTes- 
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tAmcnt  it  conformed.    This,  by  later 

Jewish  writers,  is  usually  called  "the 

saoreil  year,"  bccauso  it  was  used  in 

rcckouiM);  the  sacred  festivals.  Atalater 

per;od.  when  the  Jews  came  under  the 

Sy  ro-Maccdonian  influence  they  appear 

to  have  commenced  the  year  near  the 

autumnal  equinox,  with  the  new  moon 

of  Kth'inim^  or  /'/m  =  October ;  which 

is  sai'i  to  have  been  called  *'  the  civil 

vear,'*  and  was  used  in  all  civil  affairs. 

frhe  ilel»rcw  years  arc  generally  sup- 

pi)si:<i  to  have  been  lunar,  consisting  of 

twelve  lunar  months,  about  294  ^*J* 

«ach.   making  but  35-1   days  and  six 

hours ;     constituting    the    year    too 

shor:  by  no  fewer  than  eleven  days. 

As  this  computation  had  the  disad- 

▼ant.:;;:e    of    the    Egyptian    year,    in 

thro. V in.:  the  seasons  to  all  parts  of 

tho  year  in  succession,  and  thus,  dis* 

arraii^in^  the  festivals,  the  Hebrews 

an;  x.^z  t  >  have  adopted  the  expedient 

ot    ii;:ercalating  a   thirteenth  month 

CHLc   in    three    years;    and    by   this 

means  th(*ir  lunar  year  cqialled  the 

solar,     bfciui'jo    in   ;3<>    sul.ir    months 

tlicro  would  be  l\7  lunar  months.    The 

JU'liriMv  veiir  must  have  been  essen- 

tially  noiiii,  AM  is  evident  from  the  of- 

frrinn  nf  the  first  fruits,  harvest  pro- 

iluro,  andiuKivtlu'rud  fruit<i,  which  were 

fi\ri|  to  ccriuin  days  in  the  year. — See 

Won  I  If. 

YKAK,  SAIJBATICAL.— See 
Fai,i.<»w  Yi;au. 

YOKIC.  The  curved  piece  of  wood 
ii)Min  tlio  neck  of  draught  animals,  by 
whirh  tliey  are  fastened  to  the  pole  Jr 
boani.  Tlic  IIe)»rew  word  oZ,  trans- 
luted  "  yoke,"  (Num.  xix.  2 ;  Dent, 
xxi.  ,'J ;  1  Sam.  vi.  7,)  is  often  used  as 
the  symbol  of  servitude;  (Deut.  xxviii. 
48  i  Kings  xii.  4—11  ;  Isa.  ix.  4  ;  x. 
27  ;  xiv.  25  ;  xlvii.  G  ;  Jur.  v.  6;  xxviii. 
11;)  of  calamity  or  suffering;  (Lam. 
1. 14  ;  iii.  27 ;)  and  to  "break  the  yoke" 
is  to  become  free.  (Gen.  xxvii.  40; 
Jer.  ii.  20;  v.  6;  Nah.  i.  13.)  The 
Hebrew  motah  also  signifies  a  *•  yoke,** 
as  worn  chiefly  by  men  across  the 
shoulders  in  carrying  burdens.  (Jer. 
xxvii.  2  ;  xxviii.  10,  12.)  The  break- 
iug  ^ggglfgf§i  of  this  yoke  is  also  an 


emblem  of  fntiam,  (Bl  hiu.  %  9; 
Lev.  xztL  13 :  Exek.  xxx.  IS ;  xxxir. 
27;  Xah.  L  IX)  la  tbe  Kev  Ten- 
meat  the  term  "^  joks*  ii  vsed  at  tkt 
emblem  of  fpinsul  aenriee  ;  (MatL  li. 
2-^,  36:)  alao  of  spcriiul  boodaco. 
(Acts  XT.  10 ;  GaL  t.  1.)  The  Hebiev 
tztmtdn  also  rendered  **Toke,*  is  wi 
in  the  sense  oipair,  ms  *^a  Tokeof  oxeaf 
(1  Sam.  xi.  7:lK:a^xix.l9.21;)af 
^  asse* :"  (Jadg.  xix.  10 ;)  and  also  si 
a  measure  of  laid,  as  mnich  m9  a  jokt 
oxen  can  ploa^  in  a  daj.  (1 
xiT.  14.} 


ZAAXADt- 

ZAANAN  =  pface  of  jiodst.  A 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah:  <Mici. 
11;)  apparently  also  called  "Zeaan.* 
(Jos.  xix.  37.)  Probably  the  villafe 
J^.nin,  about  three  miles  sonth-east  of 
Mredal-Gad.  mav  be  the  site  of  Zenan. 

ZAANANNIX£=rCTwtaJ!f.  A  place 
not  far  from  Kedesh,  in  ^aphtali; 
fJos.  xix.  33;)  also  written  "Zsinaim.* 
^Indg.  iv.  11.) 

Z  A  AY  AN =unquUt.  A  descendant 
of  Seir ;  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27  0  also  wriltea 
'•  Zavan."    (1  Chron.  L  42.) 

ZABAD=7rr«m.  1.  A  descendant 
<  f  Judah.  (1  Chron.  ii.  36,  37.)  S. 
A  descendant  of  Ephraim.  (1  Chroa. 
vii.  21.)  3.  One  of  David's  distin- 
guished warriors.  (1  Chron.  xL  41.) 
4.  A  descendant  of  Ncbo.  (Ezra  x. 
40.)  5.  A  son  of  Zattn.  (Ezra  x. 
27.)  6.  A  son  of  Hashom.  (Ezra  x. 
33.)    7. — See  Jozachar. 

ZATiBAl= vanderer,  or  beauty  f  !• 
The  father  of  Barnch ;  (Neh.  iii.  20 :) 
written  in  the  margin  ^Zaccai."  2. 
A  son  of  BebaL  (Ezra.  x.  28.)  6.— 
See  Zaccai. 

ZABBUD  =  bestowed,  A  son  o! 
Bigvai;  in  the  margin  written  **Zac- 
cur."    (Ezra  viii.  14.) 

ZABDJ=gi/t,  1.  A  descendant  of 
Jndah;  (Josh.  vii.  1  ;)  also  writtes 
'•  Zimri."  (1  Chron.  ii.  G.)  2.  A  de- 
scendant  of   Benjamin*     (1    Chron. 
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Tiii.  19.)  3.  The  overseer  of  David's 
Tiiitage  fruit.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  27.) 
4.  One  of  the  Levites.    (Neh.  xi.  17.) 

ZABJ)IEL=zgift  of  (iod.  1.  The 
father  of  Jashobcara.  ( 1  Chron.  xxvii. 
2.)   2.  One  of  the  priests.  Neh.  xi.  14.) 

ZABUD  =  bestowed,  A  son  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  who  held,  under 
Solomon,  the  influential  position  of 
**  king's  friend.'*    (1  Kings  iv.  6.) 

ZABULON.— See  Zebdlun. 

ZACCAI  =j9ure,  innocent,  1.  One 
irhose  descendants  returned  from  the 
'£xile;  (Ezra  ii.  9  ;)  also  written  **Zab- 
l>ai«"  (Neh.  vii.  14.)  2. — See  Zabbai. 

ZACCH^EUS  =purey  innocent,  A 
chief  of  the  publicans,  i.e.,  farmer 
general  of  tha  revenue,  at  Jericho. 
Having  heard  of  Christ,  he  greatly 
desired  to  see  Uim  as  He  dre}v  near 
that  place,  but  could  not,  on  account 
of  the  crowd,  and  because  he  was  low 
Af  stature  He  therefore  ran  before, 
and  ascended  a  sycamore  tree,  that  he 
might  have  a  fair  view  of  Him  as  He 
passed.  Jesus  observing  him,  and 
knowing  his  character  and  motives, 
proposed  to  become  his  guest.  His 
mind  was  probably  brought  at  once 
under  Divine  influence ;  and  on  that 
very  day  he  and  his  family  became 
interested  in  the  salvation  of  that 
**  gospel  which  was  preached  before 
unto  Abraham."    (Luke  xix.  1 — 9.) 

ZACCHUR=niinc?/«/.  A  descend- 
ant of  Simeon.    (1  Chron.  iv.  26.) 

ZACCUR=m{nc//W.  1.  A  descend- 
nnt  of  Reuben.  (Num.  xiii.  4.)  2. 
A  son  of  Asaph;  (1  Chron.  xxv.  2, 
10 ;)  also  written  "Zichri."  (1  Chron. 
ix.  15.)  3.  One  of  the  Merarites. 
-(1  Chron.  xxiv.  27.)  4.  The  son  of 
Imri.  (Neh.  iii.  2.)  5.  The  name  of 
two  of  the  Levitcs.  (Neh.  x.  12; 
xiii.  13.)    6. — See  Zabbud. 

ZACHARIAII  =  whom  Jehovah  r«- 
members.  1.  A  king  of  Israel  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Jeroboam  II. 
B.  c.  772,  and  reigned  six  months.  He 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and 
Shallum,  the  son  of  Jabesh,  conspired 
against  him,  slew  him  in  public,  and 
reigned  in  his  stead.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  dynasty  of  Jehu,  Thus  was 
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fulfilled  what  the  Lord  had  foretold  to 
Jehu,  that  his  children  should  sit  on 
the  throne  of  Israel  to  the  fourth 
generation.  ^2  Kings  xiv.  29;  xy.  8 
— 12 ;  x.  30 ;  Am.  vii.  9.)  As  Jero- 
boam is  said  to  hare  only  reigned  41 
years,  (2  Kings  xir.  23,  29,)  some 
critics,  including  the  English  transla- 
tors, in  the  margin,  have  supposed  an 
interregnum  of  11  years  between  the 
death  of  the  father  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  son.  Jeroboam  ascended 
the  throne  b.  c.  825,  and  Zachariah 
B.  c.  772.  Others  meet  the  diflSculty 
by  supposing  that  Jeroboam  reigned 
51  years,  and  that  the  number  41  is 
an  error  of  the  scribes.  2.  The  father 
of  the  wife  of  Ahaz,  and  the  grand- 
father of  Hezekiah ;  (2  Kings  xTiiL 
2;)  also  written  <*  Zechariah."  (2 
Chron.  xxix.  1.) 

Z ACHARIAS  =  whom  Jehovah  re- 
members.  1.  A  priest  of  the  family  of 
Abiah,  and  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 
who,  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  '*  walked 
in  all  the  commandants  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord,  blameless."  When 
the  promise  of  a  son  was  announced  to 
him  in  the  temple,  by  the  angel,  it 
seemed  so  beyond  the  range  of  proba- 
bility that  his  faith  failed,  andhe  asked 
for  some  extraordinary  sign  that  the 
promise  should  be  accomplished.  He 
was  immediately  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech,  and  remained  dumb  until 
the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the 
promised  child ;  when  being  asked  to 
give  the  infant  a  name,  in  obedience 
to  the  angelic  direction  he  called  him 
John,  and  forthwith  the  power  of 
speech  was  restored  to  him,  and  he 
employed  it  in  a  strain  of  the  most 
devout  gratitude  and  praise.  (Luke 
i.  6—79.)  2.  The  son  of  Barachias, 
who  was  slain  by  the  Jews  **  between 
the  temple  and  the  altar."  (Matt,  xxiii. 
35;  Luke  xi.  51.)  Some  expositors 
suppose  that  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  who  was  stoned  by  order  of 
Joash,  is  the  person  alluded  to.  (2 
Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21.)  Others  refer  it 
to  Zechariah  the  prophet,  the  son  of 
Berachiah ;  but  history  gives  no  ac- 
count  of   his   death.    (Zech.   i.    1.) 
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Others  again  make  the  reference  to 
Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the  Bap* 
tist,  who,  according  to  certain  apocry- 
phal accounts,  was  slain,  hy  Heroes 
order,  between  the  altar  and  the  tem- 
ple, because  he  would  not  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  abode  of  his  son.  While 
others  think  that  our  Lord  spoke  pro- 
phetically of  Zacharias  the  son  of  Ba- 
inch,  who  was  slain  by  the  Zelotsc  in 
the  temple,  within  a  generation  of  the 
time  He  was  speaking.  (Jos.  Wans, 
tL  6.  4.^ 

ZACIIER  =  mf»ioria/.  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin  :  (I  Chron.  viii.  31  ;) 
also  called  *^  Zechariah.*'  (I  Chron. 
ix.  37.) 

Z\VOK=just.  1.  The  Hebrew  high 
priest,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon ;  he  was  the  successor  of  Abiathar, 
and  of  the  family  of  Eleazar.  (2  Sam. 
Tiii.  17  ;  xv.  24—35 ;  xviii.  19,  22,  27  ; 
3tix.  11;  XX.  25;  1  Kin^s  i.  32 — 45; 
1  Chron.  vi.  8.)  The  sons  of  Zadok 
were  pre-eminent  in  the  priestly 
family.  (Ezek.  xl.  46  ;  xliii.  19  ;  xliv. 
15;  'xlviii.  11.)  2.  The  father  of 
Shallum,  and  high  priest  of  the  He- 
brews. (I  Chron.  vi.  12;  Ezra  vii.  2.) 
8.  The  father-in-law  of  kinp  Uzziah. 
(I  Kin^s.  XV.  33 ;  2  Chron.  xvii.  1.)  4. 
The  son  of  Baana.  (Neh.  iii.  4  ;  x.  2 1 .) 
5.  The  son  of  Immer,  the  scribe. 
(Nch.  iii.  20 ;  xiii.  13.)  C.  One  of  the 
priests.     (1  Chron.  ix.  11 ;  Neh.  xi.  11.) 

ZAlIAM=/ortM/n<7.  A  son  of  Re- 
hoboam.    (2  Chron.  xi.  19.) 

ZAlU=5wa//.  A  place  apparently 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edom.  (2  Kings 
viii.  21.)  Gesenius  supposes  that  the 
Hebrew  word  ///i-5«raiM,  rendered, 
"with  his  princes,"  is  another  name 
of  the  same  place.     (2  Chron.  xxi.  9.) 

Z AL A PIl=y /ac/Kr«%  wound.  The 
father  of  llaniin.     (Neh.  iii.  30.) 

Z^VLMON  =  .s^rjf///.  1.  A  wooded 
eminence  or  elevated  plain  in  Samaria, 
near  Shcchem.  The  only  high  moun- 
tains in  the  neighbourhood  are  Gerizim 
and  El)al.  (Judg.  ix.  48.)  ISIany  sup- 
pose this  to  be  the  same  as  *•  Salmon  :" 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  14:)  **AVhen  the  Almighty 
fcattered  kings  in  the  land  there  was 

ir  on  "Salmon,"  i.e.,  the  fields  were 
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whitened  with  the  bona  o(  the  ilun. 
2. — See  Tlai. 

ZALMONAH=si&a</^.  One  of  the 
stations  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert. 
(Num.  xxxiii.  41.) 

Z^VLMUNNA  =  thtUer  U  dmid 
himf  A  prince  of  the  Midianites. 
(Judg.  viii.  5  ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11.) 

ZAMZUMMIM  =  noisy  peojJe,  k 
race  of  giants,  dwelling  in  the  territory 
of  the  Ammonites.    (DeuL  ii.  20.) 

ZANOAH=mar«A,  bog,  1.  A  place 
in  the  plain  of  Jadah,  not  far  from 
Zorah ;  to  which,  says  Dr.  Robinson, 
"the  name  and  site  of  Zanua  still 
correspond."  (Josh.  xt.  S4  ;  Neh.  iii. 
13 ;  xi.  30.)  2.  A  place  in  the  moan- 
tains  of  Judah ;  probably  Zcinutd,  meo- 
tioned  by  Dr.  Robinson  about  ten 
miles  south  of  Hebron.  (Josh.  xr.  16.) 
It  was  probably  founded  bv  JekathleL 
(1  Chron.  iv.  18.) 

ZAPHNATU-PiVANEAH.  —  See 
JosEpn. 

ZAiniO^=ihenorthf  A  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 
(.Josli.xiii.  27.)  This  name  is  translated 
•*  northward."      (Judg.  xii.  10.) 

ZAUAn  =  a  risiny^  or  brealinif  forth, 
A  son  of  Judah,  by  Tamar;  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  30 :)  also  called  **  Zara  ;'* 
(Matt.  i.  3;)  and  "Zerah;**  his  de- 
scendants are  called  "Z.arhites.**  (Num. 
xxvi.  20 ;  Josh.  vii.  1 ;  xxii.  20 ;  1 
Chron.  ii.  4,  G.) — See    Mahol,  and 

EZRAITITE. 

ZAREAH.— See  Zoraji. 

ZAREATHITES.— See  ZoR.vn. 

ZARED.— See  Zered. 

ZAREPHATH.— Sec  Sarepta. 

ZAl^ETAN.— See  Zereda. 

ZAIiETH-SHAHAK=5/>/en<fo»r  of 
the  dawn.  A  city  in  Kcuben.  (Josh, 
xiii.  19.) 

ZARHITES.  — See  Zakah,  and 
Zerah. 

ZARTi  V AH.— See  Zereda. 

ZARTi      N.— See  Zereda. 

ZATI^i  =a  sprout  f  A  chief  of 
the  people.    (Neh.  x.  14.) 

ZATTU  =  a  sprout  ?  One  whos© 
descendants  returned  from  the  £xile» 
(Ezra  ii.  8  ;  x.  27  ;  Neh.  viv  IS.) 

ZAVAN.— See  Zaayax. 
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ZAZA=/ulnesSf  abundance?  A  son 
of  Jonathan.    (1  Chron.  ii.  83.) 

ZEAL.  An  eamestneu  arising  from 
good  or  evil  motives.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2; 
1  Cor.  xiv.  12 ;  Col.  ir.  18.^  Phinebas 
was  commended  becaose  he  was  zeal- 
ous for  Jehovah;  (Num.  xxv.  11 — 18;) 
bnt  Jeho,  when  he  slew  the  priests  of 
Baal  and  the  family  of  Abab,  was 
xealoas  in  order  to  gain  public  applause. 
(2  Kings  X.  16—31.)  Zeal  may  be 
misdirected  ;  or  it  may  be  honourable. 
(Phil.  iu.  6 ;  Gal.  iv.  17,  18 ;  Tit.  ii. 
14;  Ps.  Ixix.  9;  John  ii.  17.)  Zeal, 
like  anger,  is  also  attributed  to  God. 
(2  Kings  xix.  31 ;  Isa.ix.  7;  Ezek. v.  13.) 

ZEALOTS.  A  Jewish  sect  who 
were  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  law  and  institutions.  (Num. 
xxv.  6—13;  Acts  xxi.  20.)  In  the 
age  of  Christ,  the  name  was  applied 
to  the  followers  of  Judas,  who  formed 
an  extensive  association  against  the 
tax  levied  by  Cyreuius,  and  publicly 
taught,  in  opposition  to  the  Herodians, 
that  such  taxation  by  the  Komans  was 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  Moses,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Jews,  they  main- 
tained, had  no  king  but  God.  The 
Pharisees  who  put  the  captious  ques- 
tion to  Christ :  **  Whether  it  was  law- 
ful to  pay  tribute  to  CsBsar?"  are 
supposed  to  have  been  Zealots;  (Matt, 
xxii.  15—22;)  and  the  "Galileans" 
whom  Pilate  slew  may  have  been  of 
this  sect.  The  Zealots  became  a  party 
of  lawless  brigands.  (Luke  xiii.  1,  2 ; 
Jos.  JVarSf  iv.  3,  9 ;  iv.  6.  1 — 6 ;  vi.  1 
—3  ;  vii.  8.  1.)— See  Herodians. 

ZEB ADlAa=JehovaJi gave,  l.Two 
of  the  descendants  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Chron.  viii.  15,  17.)  2.  A  son  of  Je- 
roham.  (I  Chron.  xii.  7.)  8.  The  son 
of  Asahel.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  7.)  4. 
One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron.  xxvi. 
2.)  5.  One  of  the  itinerant  Levites  in 
the  time  of  Jehoshaphat.  pt  Chron. 
xvif.  8.)  6.  The  son  of  T  jmael.  (2 
Chron.  xix.  11.)  7.  Th.  ;>n  of  Mi- 
chael.  (Ezra  viii.  8.)  8.  >ne  of  the 
priests.    (Ezra  x.  20.) 

ZEBAli=a  slaughtering,    A  prince 
of  the  Midianites.   (Judg.  viii.  5    Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  11.) 
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ZEBAIM  =  gazelles.  A  place  in 
Palestine,  or  perhaps  a  surname  of 
Pochereth.    (Ezra  ii.  67;  Neh.  vii.  59.) 

'Z£BEDEE= JtfAovoA  gave.  A  fish- 
erman of  Galilee,  the  husband  of  Sa- 
lome, aud  father  of  the  apostles  James 
and  John.  His  employment  seems  to 
have  been  a  lucrative  one,  as  he  had 
not  only  a  boat  and  nets,  but  hired 
servants.  (Matt.  iv.  21 ;  x.  2 ;  xx. 
20;  xxvi.  37;  xxvii.  56;  Mark  i.  19, 
20 ;  iii.  17 ;  x.  35 ;  Luke  v.  10 ;  John 
xxi.  2.) 

ZEEXSA=houghU  A  son  of  Nebo. 
(Ezra  X.  48.) 

l.Z£B0IM=^a2e//e5.  l.Acityinthe 
vale  of  Siddim.  The  ruins  at  Talaa 
Sebacm,  on  the  high  ground  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Kerak,  can  scarcely 
represent  this  city.  From  the  face  of 
the  narrative  we  must  infer  that  Ze- 
boim  was  destroyed  with  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  covered  by  the  Dead 
Sea.  (Gen.  x.  19 ;  xix.  25 ;  Deut. 
xxix.  23;  Hos.  xi.  8.)  It  is  also 
written  "  Zeboiim."    (Gen.  xiv.  2.) 

2.  ZEB0IM=A^cen(M.  A  valley  and 
town  in  Benjamin,  apparently  east  of 
Michmash.  In  this  region  there  is  a 
wild  gorge  bearing  the  name  of  Shuk 
ed  J)ubba=^^  ravine  of  the  hyenas."  (I 
Sam.  xiii.  18  ;  Neh.  xi.  34.)' 

ZEBUDAH  =  bestowed.  The  mo- 
ther of  Jehoiakim.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  36.) 

ZEBUL=a  dweVing.  The  governor 
of  Shecbem  under  Abimelech.  (Judg. 
ix.  29—41.) 

ZEBULlJN=^6ira<ion.  The  tenth 
son  of  Jacob,  born  of  Leah,  in  Meso- 
potamia. (Gen.  XXX.  20 ;  xxxv.  23 ; 
xlvi.  14.)  The  territory  of  the  tribe 
descended  from  him  was  assigned  pro- 
phetically by  Jacob  his  father ;  (Gen. 
xlix.  13 ;)  it  lay  between  Naphtali  on 
the  north  and  tssachar  on  the  south, 
while  one  extremity  bordered  on  the 
south-western  side  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, the  other  stretched  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Hence  the  Ze 
bulunites  took  part  in  sea-faring  con- 
cerns. (Josh.  xix.  10 — 16;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  18;  Num.  i.  30;  xxvi.  26; 
Isa.  ix.  1.)  The  Cauaanites  within 
the  limits  of  this  tribe  who  were  not 
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expcllo'l,  became  tributaries.  (Jud;;. 
i.  30.)  In  the  time  of  David  the  Ze> 
buluuitcs  were  characterised  as  beipg 
"true  hearted."  (1  Chron.  xii.  83; 
Matt.  iv.  13,  15 ;  Rev.  vii.  8.) 

ZECIIARIAH=whom  Jehovah  re- 
members. 1.  The  son  of  Jehoiada,  and 
high  priest  of  the  Hebrews.  Zecha- 
riah,  moved  at  the  growing  corruptions 
of  the  age,  stood  forth  at  one  of  the 
national  Icstivals,  and  honestly  expos- 
tulated with  the  people  in  the  presence 
of  the  king ;  upon  which  thcj  stoned 
him  to  death,  *Mn  the  court  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord/'  hy  the  command 
of  Joash,  wlio  ungratefully  remem- 
bered "  the  kindness  which  Jehoiada 
his  father  had  done  him.*'  (2  Chron. 
xxiT.  15—22.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Reuben.  (1  Chron.  v.  7.)  3.  One  of 
the  itinerant  teachers  in  the  time  of 
Jehoshapliat.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  7.)  4. 
A  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xxi. 
2.)  5.  A  son  of  Jeberechiah.  (Isa. 
viii.  2.)  G.  A  prophet  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  5.)  7.  The  son  of  Meshelemiah. 
(1  Chron.  ix.  21 ;  xxvi.  2.)  8.  The 
name  of  five  Lcvites.  (1  Chron.  xv. 
20 — 24;  xvi.  5;  xxi  v.  25;  xxvi.  11; 
2  Chron.  xx.  14.)  9.  The  father  of 
Iddo.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  21.)  10.  A 
son  of  Asaph.  (2  Chron.  xxix.  13.) 
11.  An  overseer  in  the  time  of  Josiah. 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12;  xxxv.  8.)  12. 
One  who  returned  from  the  Exile. 
(£zra  viii.  3,  IG;  Nch.  viii.  4.)  13.  A 
descendant  of  Bcbai.  (Ezra  viii.  11.) 
14.  A  descendant  of  Elam.  (Ezra  x. 
26.)  15.  Two  descendants  of  Judah. 
(Neh.  xi.  4,  5.)  IG.  Two  of  the  priests. 
(Neh.  xii.  16,  35,  41.)  17.  An  an- 
cestor of  Adaiah.  (Nch.  xi.  12.)  18. 
^See  Zacuer,  and  Zaciiabiah. 

19.  ZECHARIAH.  The  prophet  who 
flourished  after  the  Exile,  whose  writ- 
ings are  preserved  in  the  sacred  canon. 
(Zech.  i.  1,  7.)  He  was  the  son  of  Bere- 
chlah  and  grandson  of  Iddo,  one  of  the 
priests  who  went  up  from  the  Exile 
with  Zerubbabcl.  His  father  being 
dead,  Zecharinh  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Iddo  \TV  h\a  office  under  the 


hence  he  is  sometimes  called  "  Zcch- 
ariah  the  son  of  Iddo."    (Ezra  v.  1 ; 
vi.  14.)    Zechariah  b^:an  to  prophes? 
in  the  eight  month  of  the  second  je&r 
of  Darius  Hvstaspes,  king  of  Persii, 
B.C.  520,  and  bat  a  short  time  later 
than  Haggai.    According  to  the  liter 
Jewish  accounts,  Zechariah,  as  well  u 
Haggai,  was  a  member  of  the  Gnat 
Synagogue.    These  two  prophets,  irith 
united  zeal,  encouraged  the  people  to 
resume  the  work  of  the  temple,  which 
had  been  discontinued  for  some  yetzi 
ZECHARIAH,  Book  of.    Tke 
longest  of  the  twelve  minor  propheti. 
It  properljr  consists  of  two  parts,  eseh 
evidently  from  the  pen  of  one  mas, 
Zechariah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Be- 
rechiah,  the  son  of  Iddo.    (Zech.  L 1, 
7.)    Even  the  much -contested  pastsfe 
in  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  10 — though  some 
copies  read  *'  Zechariali,'*  whUe  others 
leave  ont  the  name  and  merely  read 
"the    prophet" — is  intentionally  as- 
cribed by  the  Evangelist  to  **  Jeremy;" 
inasmuch    as   Zechariah's  prediction 
was  just  a  reiteration  of  two  fetrfni 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah.    (Jer.  xviiL 
2—8 ;    xix.  1-^ ;  Zech.  xL  It.  13.) 
The  grand  design  of  the  whole  book 
was  to  encourage  the  Jews  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  their   national  institu- 
tions, cheering  them  with  predictions 
concerning  the  Messiah,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  that  universal  dispensation 
of  mercy  of  which  their  national  in- 
stitutions wore  but  the  type.    The  first 
part  refers  in  general  to  events  shortly 
to  take  place,  and  includes  chapters 
i. — ^viii.    The  introduction  is  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  Jews  who  had  re- 
turned   from    the    Exile,    to    goard 
against  those  sins  which  had  drawn 
so  much  distress  upon  their  ances- 
tors,   (i.  1— C.)    This  is  followed  by 
a  series  of  eight  visions,  which  relate 
to  the  happy  completion  of  the  temple, 
and  to  the  Divine  protection  which  tho 
Jews  were  to  enjoy.    The  second  part 
consists  of  two  divisions,  apd  contains 
predictions   of   remote    events.    The 
former,  extending  from  chapters  ix. 
— xi.,  in  a  variety  of  predictions  oo- 
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in  Alexander's  expedition  through 
Sjria  and  Palestine;  and  their  Yicto- 
ries,  under  the  Maccahees,  over  their 
Syrian  and  Grecian  enemies.  The 
second  dirision,  consisting  of  chapters 
xii. — xiv.,  evidently  contains  sereral 
animating  predictions  of  the  Messiah 
and  His  times ;  the  rerolt  against  the 
Romans :  and  a  glance  at  the  gradual 
but  oniTersal  spread  of  the  pure  reli- 
gion of  the  gospel.  Some  of  the 
apparently  obscure  symbols  in  this 
book  may  now  be  happily  illustrated 
from  the  mythological  figures  exhibit- 
^  on  the  recently  exhumed  Assyrian 
sculptures. 

ZEDAD=f^  averted,  avoided?  A 
town  in  the  northern  extremity  of 
Palestine ;  (Num.  xxxiv.  8  ;  Ezek. 
xItIL  15 ;)  now  a  large  village  surround- 
•ed  by  gardens  and  cultivated  fields, 
called  SuducL  in  the  desert,  east  of  the 
icreat  road  from  Damascus  to  Hums  or 
£mosa.  It  contains  no  vestiges  of  an- 
tiquities except  a  few  fragments  of 
columns  bailt  up  in  the  mud  walls  of 
the  modem  houses. 

ZEDEKIAU=Justice  of  Jehovah.  1. 
The  last  king  of  Judah,  to  whom  thi5 
name  was  given  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  instead  of  his  former 
one,  **Mattaniah"==yi/]:  of  Jehovah. 
He  was  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  uncle 
of  Jehoiachin  his  predecessor;  and 
when  he  is  called  **the  brother  of  Je- 
Jioiachin,"  it  is  merely  in  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  relative.  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
17—20;  1  Chron.  iii.  15;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  10 — 18  ;  Jer.  i.  3.)  He  was 
j)laced  upon  the  throne  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
reigned  eleven  years,  from  598  to  588 
B.C.  Zedekiah  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord;  for  which  Jeremiah  threaten- 
ed him,  and  the  obdurate  nation,  with 
severe  punishments.  (Jer.  xxviii.  1 
— 17;  xxxvii.  1 — 21 ;  xxxviii.  1 — 28.) 
In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  he  re- 
volted against  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Chaldean 
army  marched  into  Judea,  and  took 
all  the  fortified  places.  The  promised 
aid  of  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  he  had 
4ipplied,  failed ;  (Esek.  xviL  12 — 20 ;) 
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and,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign, 
Jerusalem  was  taken.  The  king  and 
his  people  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
night ;  but  they  were  captured  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho.  Zedekiah  was  seized 
and  carried  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  then 
at  Riblah,  in  Syria,  who  reproached 
him  with  his  perfidy,  caused  all  his 
sons  to  be  slain  in  his  presence,  and 
his  own  eyes  to  be  put  out ;  and  then 
loading  him  with  chains,  he  sent  him 
to  Babylon,  where  he  died.  (2  Elinga 
XXV.  1 — 7 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  1 — 7.)  2.  A 
false  prophet  of  Samaria,  who  en* 
couraged  Ahab  to  fight  against  the 
Syrians.  (1  Kings  xxii.  11,  24 ;  2 
Chron.  xviii.  10,  23.)  3.  A  false 
prophet,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon 
put  to  death.  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22.)  4. 
A  son  of  Jeconiah ;  but  the  margin 
has  "his  uncle,"  i.e.,  Zedekiah  the 
king.  (1  Chron.  ili.  16,  comp.  verse 
15.)  5.  The  son  of  Hannaniah.  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  12.) 

ZEEB  =  a  wolf.  A  Midianitish 
prince.  (Judg.  vii.  25 ;  viii.  8 ;  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  11.) 

ZELAH=a  rib.  A  city  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  where  Saul  was  buried* 
(Josh,  xviii.  28 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  14.) 

ZELEK=^5tire.  One  of  David'f 
distinguished  officers.  (2  Sam.  xxiii* 
37 :  1  Chron.  xi.  39.) 

ZELOPHEHAD  =  Jirst  fracture^ 
perhaps  first-horn.  A  descendant  of 
Manasseh,  who  died  in  the  wilderness, 
leaving  no  son,  but  five  daughters. 
(Num.  xxvi.  33.)  On  the  numbering 
of  the  people  preparatory  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Promised  Land,  the  daugh- 
ters requested  to  be  allowed  to  repre- 
sent their  father,  and  to  receive  his 
inheritance,  that  the  name  of  their 
father  should  not  be  extinguished. 
On  the  division  of  the  land,  they  ap- 
peared before  Joshua,  and  Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  the  princes,  to  put  in  their 
claim,  and,  in  accordance  with  an  ex- 
press enactment,  *'they  obtained  an 
inheritance  among  the  brethren  of 
their  father."  (Num.  zxvii.  1 — 11; 
Josh.  xvii.  3,  4.) 

ZELOTES-SeeSi]coN,and  Zealots. 

ZELZ AH  s:sAa</e /ram  the  tun.    A 
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i  :  .'.  :.  :-i:»«3  Bethlehem  aod 
J.r;*!.::::.       I  Sa=2.  x.  -2.) 

Zr:MAKAiM  =  -- -,  .  r :.-.  :-*.  A 

c.:t  :-.  -.'i-t  Tr.-re  .;:  J.T.jiEua:  J-^h. 
XT..;,  rj  :  -  i.;h  .4  «::pr«.''«d  to  k^  re- 
rr«'e-:=vi  br  the  r-:..-*  cf  5*-*rj'..  :t 
:r.*.T  ri*2Ti;i.»Ti:  :-:n*ex;Ieir.  rth 
cf  %?<r  ..i..  "M  ::::  Zer^.rainu"  -vas 
pr.::A:!T  :-  :i:  r-:.;=:A:r;Sof  E:iir.i:m, 
wh^cii  ex:e2i««i  t5  the  lirriiorr  of 
BerJira;':.       1  Chror*.  x:::.  4.^ 

ZkMAKITE.  A  CA=»Ani:;*h  tribe. 
(Ge::.  x.  1?.  5Jprc*evi  bx  some  lo  be 
xhe  :3h*b.:Ar.:j  oi  i'.--i*j.  d  Fhesiciun 
citT.  -^hich  ther  i«ien::tf-  with  :be  r::M 
e*i>  i  .>-    rr.  tire  Tclles  we<i  of  Arka. 

ZEMlKA^.i  *  " y.  or  ■.-*•: •'-:"r«jt<^r. 
A  cefoexidAL:  of  BeiiJAsiia.  ^1  Chron. 
Til.  */• 

ZEN  AN. — See  Zajl5xn. 

ZENA<  =  Vri-.;  ..-.^.  A  Chr:5ii:in 
tesc':.--.T  :  al<j  cdl'.ei  thj  "UwTer," 
either    rroc   havir.^  been  a   Roman 

i'ar.5ccr.<iiit,  or  a  ucotor  of  the  Mosaic 
air.      T::.  i::.  13. "» 
ZEPUANIAH  =  J^.Vr-:A  /.;j«  or 
pr::-  :s.  I.  A  Hcbr.'w  pr*  phet,  the  «'"»n 
of    Cushi,    irho    e\e»"oi<ed   his   othoc 
earlr  i:i  the  reizn  cf  Josiah,  probably 
for  <«.:ne  time  af;er  G40  bc.  (Zeph.  i. 
1 — ?."     The  iir?t  two  chapters  of  the 
boi^k   of   Zerhaniah   conuiii    preiic- 
tioas   of  the  captivity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Judah,  of  the  desolation  of 
the  o  tuntrr,  and  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Philistines.  Moabites.  Ammonites, 
Coshites,  the  ruin  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
orerthrow  of  the  Assyrian    empire. 
In  chapter  ii.  7.  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land  is  touched  on. 
In  the  third  chapter,  the  prophet  re- 
proves, the  vice*  of  the  Jews,   and 
promises,  after  the  return  from  Exile, 
the  prv)pagation  of  the  :nie  religion, 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  Hebrews  in 
the  worship  of  God.   (Zeph.  i.  3,  comp. 
Jer.  viii.  2;  2  Kings  xxiii.  12;  comp. 
Zeph.  i.  12  with  Jer.  xlviii.  11 ;  Zeph. 
i.  IS  with  Ezek.  vii.  19 ;  Zeph.  iii.  4 
with  Ezek.  xxii.  26.)    2.   The  second 
priest,   who,    along  with  i>eraiah  the 
Aigh  priest,  was  pat  to  death  by  the 
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r  kinz  of  Babjlon,  at  BiUah.    (2  Kiost 
'  XXV.  IS— 21 ;  Jer.  xxu  1 ;  xxix.  25, 
20 :    xxxTiL  3 ;   Iii.  24—27.)    3.  A 
person  of  distinction,  whose  sons  re- 
turned f  mm  Exile.    (Zech.  tL  10. 14.^ 
4.  One  of  the  Levites.  (1  ChiDtLTLSi) 
ZEPHATH.— See  Uorslul 
ZEPUATHAH  =  irafcA   vaileif.    A 
vallej  near  Mareshah,  in  the  tnbe  i 
Judah ;  probably  the  deep  ralley  which 
rues  down  to  Beit  J ibrin.    (2'Cbroi. 
xiv.  li\) 

ZEPHL— See  Zkpho. 

ZEPUO  =  irurc4  fotrer.  A  5on  of 
EI:phaz:  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15;)  &1» 
written  *'Z-phi.-    (1  Chron.  i.  Sd.) 

ZEPHON.— See  Ziraicx. 

ZER=srruf/,  or  jiinL  A  place  is 
in  Napthall,  probably  on  the  ioo:h- 
west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Genne^tt- 
(JuJp.  xix.  35.) 

1.  ZEIL\U=a  risinfj,  or  breal-iaj 
jlrth.  A  grandson  of  Esaa,  and  a 
cbicf  of  the  Edomites.  (Gen.  xxsTi. 
13.  17,  33 ;  I  Chron.  i.  37.)  2.  A  son 
of  Simeon;  also  called  **Zohar;'* 
(Gen.  xlvi.  10 :)  his  descendants  are 
called  *•  Zarhites."  (Num.  xxvi.  13; 
1  Chron.  iv.  24.)  3.  One  of  the  LeTi:es. 
(1  Chron.  vL  21.  41.)    4.— See  Zj^£JlH. 

2.  Zerau.  a  king  of  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt :  the  same  as  Osorkon,  the 
second  king  in  the  twenty-second 
dynasty  of  Manetho,  or  probably  the 
second  king  of  that  name.  His  namo 
is  written  on  the  monuments-^ 
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A  m     m    ruti     o    »     r      i      u, 

Amnn,  sacred  to  Osorkon.  This  kinCf 
with  an  immense  army,  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  tenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Asa,  about  b.c.  \U1. 
The  king  of  Judah,  depending  on  the 
arm  of  Jehovah,  went  out  against  him 
without  fear,  and  obtained  a  si;:nial 
victory,  in  the  valley  of  Zephathah. 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  9 — 15  ;  xvi.  8.) 

ZERAIlIAH=whom./«AoraA  caused 
to  be  bom,  I.  A  descendant  of  Elcaiar, 
the  high  priest.    (1  Chron.  vi.  6,  51 ; 
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;ra  vii.  4.)    2.  A  descendant  of  Pa- 

.th-Moab.    (Ezra  Tiii.  4.) 

Z£R£D=erv6era}if  growth.    A  val- 

y«  with  a  stream  flowing  through  it, 

1  the  territory  of  Moab ;  which  Dr. 
kobinson    identifies  with    the   wady 
I'Ahsy,  running  into  the  Dead  Sea 
lear  its  south-east  comer.  Zered,  also 
written  *'  Zared,"  was  one  of  the  sta- 
tions of  the  Hebrews  in  the  deserL 
(Num.  xxi.  12 ;  Dent.  ii.  13,  14.) 

Z£K£DA=coo/iii^,  or  fastness.  A 
xity  in  Manasseh,  near  Bethshean ; 
(1  Kings  xt.  26;)  also  apparently 
Tarioosly  written  *'  Zeredathah ;  (2 
Chron.  iv.  17;)  "Zererath;**  (Jndg.  vii. 
22;)  "ZaretaUj^CJosh.  iii.  16;)  "Zar- 
than  ;"  (1  Kings  Tii.  46 ;)  and  *'  Zar- 
^ftanah."    (1  Kings  iv.  12.) 

ZEREDATHAH.— Sec  Zereda. 

ZERERATH.— See  Zereda. 

ZERESH=^o/£{e}i.     The  ambitious 
^ife  of  Uaman.  (Est.  v.  10, 14;  vi.  13.) 

ZERKTH=8pfendour.    A  descend- 
.mot  of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  7.) 

ZERL— See  Izri. 

ZEROR=:a  bundiey  purse.     A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.  (1  Sam.  ix.  1.) 

ZERUAH=/€proii*,  or  stricken.  The 
mother  of  Jeroboam.  (1  Kings  xi.  26.) 

ZERUBBAB£L=sotrR,  i.e.,  begot- 

'ten  in  Babvion.    The  son  of  Pedaiah, 

the  son  of  Salathiel  or  Shealtiel,  the 

•'•on  of  Jeconiah,  of  the  royal  house  of 

'David;  {J.  Chron.  iii.  19;)  also  written 

••  Zorobabel."    fMatt.  i.  12,  13.)   The 

Persian  name  of  this  prince  of  Judah 

'was  **  Sheshbazzar."    (Ezra  i.  8,  11; 

ii.  2 ;  iiL  2 ;  v.  14,  16.)    He  was  the 

head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the 

first  pahhoy  i.e.,  pasha  or  governor,  of 

Jerusalem  after  the  Exile.    (Hag.  i. 

1,  14 ;  ii.  2,  21,  23.)    After  the  building 

of  the  temple  had   been    suspended 

more  than  thirteen  years,  it  was  re> 

'Bnmed,  through  the  influence  of  Zerub- 

babel  at  the  Persian    court,  in  the 

second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  about 

3.C.  520.    He  lived  to  see  the  temple 

completed,  about  b.c.  516. 

ZERUIAH  =  c/e/f,   wounded.      A 
^^auchter  of  Jesse,  and  sister  of  David. 
<1  Chron.  ii.  16;  2  Sam.  ii.  18;  iii. 39; 
Tiii.  16 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xvi.  9.) 
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Z£THAM=o/ii;«  tree.  One  of  the 
Levites.    (1  Chron.  xxiii.  8;  xxvi.  23.) 

Z£THAN=o//i;6  tree.  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  vii.  10.) 

ZETHAR=s/ar.  A  eunuch  in  the 
court  of  Xerxes.    (Est.  i.  10.) 

ZI A =mo/um,  or  fear.  A  descend- 
ant of  Gad.    (1  Chron.  v.  13.) 

ZIBA=s/a/t£e.  The  discreditable 
steward  to  Mephiboshetb.  (2  Sanu 
ix.  2—13  ;  xvi.  1—4  ;  xix.  24—30.) 

ZIBEON=</yeJ,  or  robber.  A  son 
of  Seir,  and  a  chief  of  the  Hivites  and 
Horttes.  (Gen.  xxxvL  2,  20,  24;  1 
Chron.  i.  88.) 

ZIBIA=.^aj;6//o.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii.  9.) 

ZlBIAH=pa:e//<;.  The  mother  of 
king  Joash.  (2  lungs  xii.  2 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  1.) 

ZICHRI= remooec^  or  renowned,  1. 
A  descendant  of  Levi.  This  name  is 
sometimes  erroneously  printed  "  Zith- 
ri."  (Ex.  vi.  21.)  2.  The  name  of 
three  descendants  of  Benjamin.  (I 
Chron.  viii.  19,  23,  27.)  3.  The  father 
of  Elishaphat.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  1.) 
4.  An  Ephraimite  and  distinguished 
warrior  under  Pekah  king  of  Israel. 
(2  Kings  xvi.  5 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  7 ; 
Isa.  vii.  1.)  5.  A  son  of  Joram.  (1 
Chron.  xxvi.  25.)  6.  A  descendant  of 
Reuben.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  16.)  7. 
The  father  of  Amaziah.  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  16.)  8.  A  priest  of  the  family 
of  Abijah.  (Neh.  xii.  17.)  9.  The 
father  of  Joel.  (Neh.  xi.  9.)  10. — 
See  Zaccur. 

ZIDDIM  =  the  sides.  A  town  in 
Naphtali ;  probably  liattin,  a  village 
on  the  west  of  the  Lake  of  (>enneseret. 
(Josh.  xix.  85.) 

ZIDKIJ AH=justiceof  Jehovah.  One 
who  sealed  the  covenant.  (Neh.  x.  1.) 

ZIDON.— See  Sidoji. 

ZIDONRABBAH.— See  Sidojt. 

ZlFz=  brightness,  beauty,  ue.,  flower- 
month.  The  second  month  of  the  He- 
brew year,  corresponding  to  the  new 
moon  of  our  May.  (1  Kings  vi.  1,  37.) 

ZIHA=dry,  thirsty.  1.  One  of  the 
Nethinim.  (Ezra  ii.  43;  Neh.  vii.  46; 
xi.  21.)  2.  A  chief  of  the  Nethinim. 
(Neh.  iL  21.^ 
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ZITM.  This  Hebrew  word  occnrs 
in  the  irarjin  of  Isa.  xiii.  21 ;  xxxiv. 
14;  but  in  the  text  is  properly  render- 
ed "^  wiia  hoL«tJ  of  the  desert.**  (Jer. 
i.  SO;  Til.  Ixxii.  9;  Ixxiv.  14;  Isa. 
xxiii   Kt.') 

ZlKLAG  =  /fotriPi^ /t>irnfaiii.  A  city 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  Judah, 
bnt  afterwards  allotted  'to  Simeon. 
Wilton  regards  Asluj\  nearly  sixty 
miles  sonth-west  of  Hebron,  as  the 
most  probable  site  of  Ziklag.  (Josh. 
XV.  31  ;  xix.  5;  1  Chron.  iT.  30;  1 
Sam.  XXX.  1,  14,  26;  2  Sam.  i.  1 ;  ii. 
1—4;  1  Chron.  xii.  1—22;  Neh.  xi.28.) 

7A\Aj All = shade.  One  of  the  wives 
of  Lamcch,  and  the  mother  of  Tubal 
Cain.    (Gen.  iv.  19,23.) 

ZILPAII=a<iro/>piii^.  The  hand- 
maid of  Leah,  whom  she  gave  to  Jacob, 
and  who  became  the  mother  of  Gad 
and  Asher.  (Gen.  xxix.  24;  xxx. 
9—13;  XXXV.  26;  xxxvii.  2;  xlvi.  18.) 

ZILTIIAI  =  shadotc,  i.e.,  protection 
of  Jehovah,  1.  A  descendant  of  Ben- 
jamin. (1  Chron.  viii.  20.)  2.  A  de- 
•cendantofMannsseh.(lChron.xii.20.) 

ZIMMAIl=w«i»cAi>/,  device,  1.  A 
descendant  of  Levi.  (I  Chron.  vi.  20, 
42.)  2.  One  of  the  Lcvites.  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  12.) 

ZIMKAX  =  tungy  i.e.,  celebrated  in 
$onq,  renowned,  A  son  of  Abraham 
by'Keturah;  who  may  have  given 
name  to  an  Arabian  tribe  descended 
from  him  ;  probably  the  **  Zimri,"  i.e., 
Zimrnnites,  wlio  were  governed  by 
kings.  (Gen.  xxv.  2  ;  1  Chron.  L  32  ; 
Jer.  xxv.  25.) 

ZIMKI=.viin7,  i.e.,  celebrated  in  sonp^ 

renowned.     1.  A  prince  or  chief  of  the 

tribe  of  Simeon,  who  brought  into  the 

Hebrew  camp  at  Shittim,  a  Midianitish 

woman ;  for  which  he  was  slain.^and 

the  woman  also,  by  Phineas.    (Xnm. 

XX  v.  1 — 1 S. )    2.  A'descendant  of  Ben- 

jamin.    (1  Chron.  viii.  36:  ix.  42.)   3. 

The  general  of  Elah,  king  of  Israel, 

and  whom  he  slew  while  intoxicated, 

and  usurped  his  kingdom,  about  B.C. 

MS.    {,i   King*  xvi.  1—20:  2  Kings 

ix.  ;5l.)    4.— 5^  Zabdi.  and  ZiJiRJk.K. 

/IN  =r  J  ,Vit*  ivi/w-frw.    A  dcser:  on 

Iho  st)iith  of  i^aleitiiMf  in  which  was  I 


f  itnated  the  city  Kadevk-baraea.  fSrs. 
xiiL  21 ;  xx.  1 :  xxriL  14 ;  xxiiv.  i, 
4;  Josh.  XT.  13.) 

ZIXA«— -See  Zizab. 

ZIOX  =  strimjr  place,  svaay  u-ynL 
The  sonthwestemmost  and  the  k.£k- 
est  of  the  hilb  on  which  Jerb»ilsa 
was  built.  It  included  the  bo«:  u- 
cient  part  of  the  city,  with  the  c;:^ei: 
and  as  Mount  Mohah.  on  whici  :it 
temple  was  built,  waasometimes  rcckx- 
ed  to  Zion,  it  included  the  temple  £ja 
and  was  called  the  **City  of  Davi i."  ^f 
Chron.  v.  2.)  Mount  OpheL  which  iu 
been  supposed  to  be  a  continaa:ica  ci 
the  southern  end  of  Mount  Mohab.  bis 
been  recently  shown  by  the  Palefr.ae 
Exploration  Party,  to  have  been  on^ 
inally  separated  from  ic,  by  a  deep 
gully,  a  branch  of  the  Tyropr»'; 
which  was  probably  arched' over  and 
filled  up  to  the  level  of  Mount  M  jrlih. 
Dr.  liobinson  says — on  the  w^s:  &nd 
south  Zion  rises  abrcptly  from  the 
valley  of  Hinnom.  which  sweep?  rc-zzA 
its  south-west  corner  almost  at  a  njl: 
angle,  descending  very  lapi^ilv  tzsi 
towards  the  south,  and  then  i<>warj$ 
the  east,  to  the  valley  of  JehoshipbiU 
This  circumstance  renders  the  s-.:iih- 
west  brow  of  Zion  appareniiy  more 
lofty  than  any  other  point  connected 
with  the  ciiV  now  or  anc;ently.  The 
same  traveller's  measurements  give  the 
elevation  of  Zion  above  the  valky  ai 
this  point  about  154  feet;  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  wall  of  the  city  VA 
feet ;  that  of  the  ground  at  the  Yoia 
Gate  44  feet ;  while  he  estimates  the 
height  of  the  sontLem  brow  at  not  le» 
than  300  feet.  These  differeoccs  anse 
at  least  as  much  from  the  rapid  siiikiu^ 
of  the  vallev  as  from  the  increased 
height  of  Zion  towards  the  south.  The 
summit  of  Zion  presents  a  level  tract 
of  considerable  extent  along  its  western 
brow;  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill 
slopes  down  steeply,  but  not  in  gene- 
ral abruptly  to  tne  Tyropceon,  which 
separates  it  from  the  narrow  ridge 
south  of  the  Uaram  :  while  at  the  ex- 
treme sonth-eait  part,  below  Siloani^ 
it  extends  quite  down  to  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat.    Only  the  northern  por- 
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tioBof  Zion  is  included  within  the  mod- 
em walls.  The  palaces  and  the  bulwarks 
of  Zion  have  been  long  swept  away ; 
and  now,  near  the  brow  of  the  hill,,  is 
a  large  ploughed  field,  in  which  a 
crop  of  barley  wares  to  the  passing 
breeze.  By  the  Hebrew  prophets  the 
term  "Zion,**  or  *'Sion,"  is  often  put 
for  Jerusalem  itself ;  (Isa.  viiL  18  ;  x. 
24 ;  XXX.  19 ;  xxxiii.  14  ;  Ps.  xlviii.  2, 
11,  12  ;  Rev.  xiv.  1 ;  Rom.  ix.  33  ;  xi. 
26 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  6 ;)  also  for  its  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  sometimes  called  "sons** 
or  "  daughters  of  Zion."  (Isa.  i.  27 ; 
xii.  6  ;  xl.  9 ;  xlix.  14 ;  lii.  1 ;  Ps.  ix« 
14 ;  xcvii.  8  ;  Zech.  ii.  7, 10 ;  ix.  9, 13; 
Zeph.  iii.  14,  16 ;  Joel  ii.  23 ;  Matt, 
xxi.  5 ;  John  xii.  15  ;)  and  for  the  spi- 
ritual Sion,  the  church  or  city  of  the 
living  God.  (Heb.  xii.  22,  28 ;  Gal. 
IT.  20 ;  Rev.  iii.  12 ;  xxi.  2,  10.) 

ZIOR=»ma//nes<.  A  placeinJudah. 
(Josh.  XV.  54.) 

ZIPH=a  flowing.  1.  A  city  of 
Judah,  between  Hebron  and  Carmel, 
with  a  desert  of  like  name.  The 
ruins,  now  called  Zif^  are  about  four 
and  a  half  wiles  south  by  east  from 
Hebron.  The  "wilderness  of  Ziph** 
was  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Josh.  xv. 
24,  55 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  8 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
14,  15.)  The  inhabitants  were  called 
"Ziphites."  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19;  xxvi.  1, 
2.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Jcdah.  (1 
Chron.  iv.  16.) 

ZIPHAH=a  flowing.  A  descen- 
dant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  16.) 

ZIPHION=a  looking  out.  A  son 
of  Gad;  TGen.  xlvi.  16;) also  written 
"Zephon;  his  descendants  were  called 
"Zephonites."    (Num.  xxvi.  15.) 

ZIPHR0N=5«t€e/  odour.  A  city 
in  the  north  of  Palestine,  in  the  district 
of  Hamath,  now  a  little  village  called 
Zifrun^  which  some  suppose  to  be  the 
same  as  "Sibraim."  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16 ; 
Num.  xxxiv.  9.) 

ZIPPOR=a  bird.  The  father  of 
Balak  king  of  Moab.  (Num.  xxii.  2, 
10 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  9  ;  Judg.  xi.  25.) 

ZIPPORAH  =  littU    bird.       The 

daughter  of  Jethro  and  wife  of  Moses, 

by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Eliezer  and 

Gershom.    (Ex.  ii.  16—22;    iii.   1.) 
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When  Moses  was  commanded  by  the 
Lord  to  return  to  Egypt,  he  set  out 
with  his  wife  and  his  sons  ;  bnt  it  ap- 
pears that  Zipporah  finally  left  Moses 
to  attend  to  Ids  mission,  and  returned 
with  her  children  to  her  father.  (Ex. 
iv.  20—26.) 

ZVHWXL^protection  of  Jehovah.  1. 
A  descendant  of  Levi,  properly  writ^ 
ten  *'SithrL"    (Ex.  vi.  22.)    2.— See 

ZlCHRI. 

ZlZ^brightntss.  A  steep  and  diffi- 
cult pass  near  En-(;edi,  called  the 
"cliff/'  or  "ascent  of  Ziz."  (2  Chron. 
XX.  16.) 

ZIZA=y«//  breastf  abundance.  1. 
A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  37.)  2.  A  son  of  llehoboam.  (2 
Chron.  xi.  20.) 

ZlZAll=/ull breast^  abundance.  One 
of  the  Levites,  also  called  "Zina,"  (1 
Chron.  xxiii.  10,  11.) 

ZOAN=/ou;  region.  An  ancient 
city  of  lower  Egypt,  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of 
the  Nile.  Zoan  was  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  the  world,  bciog  built  bnt 
seven  years  after  Hebron.  (Gen.  xxiii. 
2 ;  Num.  xiii.  22.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  lower  Egypt,  and 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  Pharaohs; 
(Isa.  xix.  11,  13  ;  xxx.  4  ;)  it  lay  near 
the  Nile,  contiguous  to  the  land  of 
Goshen.  (Gen.  xlv.  10 ;  Ex.  ii.  3 — 10.) 
Zoan,  also  called  "Tanis,"  (Ezek. 
xxx.  14,  margin,)  was  the  scene  of 
the  mighty  wonders  performed  by 
Moses  in  the  deliverance  of  the  He- 
brews. (Ps.  Ixxviii.  12,  43.)  This 
place,  now  called  San,  is  marked  by 
extensive  remains  of  temples,  columns, 
and  fallen  obelisks,  which  attest  the 
grandeur  of  the  ancient  city  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  large  mounds  which 
cover  the  ruins  of  brick  and  pottery, 
extend  about  two  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
north  to  south. 

ZOAR=z  snialluess.  A  place  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  on  the  eastern  shore,  originally 
called  "Bela,"  and  one  of  the  five 
doomed  cities ;  but  on  account  of  its 
smallness  and  desirableness  as  a  place 
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of  refuge,  upared  at  the  intercession 
of  Lot.  (Gen.  xiii.  10 ;  xiv.  2,  8;  xix. 
20—30.)  Dr.  Kohinson  and  Lieut. 
Lynch  are  disposed,  with  Irhy  and  j 
Mangles,  to  assign  the  position  of  ; 
Zoar  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  near 
its  southern  cud,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Kcrek,  where  it  issues  upon  the 
isthmus  of  the  long  peninsula.  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  3 ;  Isa.  xv.  5 ;  Jer.  xWiii.  34.) 

ZOB  All = station,  A  Syrian  king- 
dom, sometimes  called  **  Aram  Zohah," 
and  also  written  '*Zoba,'*  whose  kings 
made  war  with  Saul ;  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47;) 
with  David  ;  (2  Sam.  viii.  3 ;  x.  6,  8 ; 
I  Chron.xviii.  5, 9;)  and  with  Solomon. 
(2  Chron.  viii.  3. )  It  was  on  the  north 
of  Damascus,  and  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded the  city  of  Hamath,  hence 
called  '*IIamath  Zobah,**  and  to  have 
extended  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  (2 
Sam.  viii.  3 ;  xxiii.  3C ;  1  Kings  xi. 
23  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  3.)  Zobah  is  found 
on  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions.  Dr. 
Porter  says  that  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  Arab  Ilumsy  and  Roman  Emesa, 
may  be  identical  with  the  ancient  city 
Zobah,  It  is  a  bustling  town  of  20,000 
inhabitants.  There  is  a  large  mound, 
and  a  few  marble  and  granite  columns 
scattered  about  the  streets.  A  short  ^ 
distance  west  of  the  town  is  Bahr  I 
Kades,  a  lake  eight  miles  long,  formed  ! 
by  a  dam  drawn  across  the  Orontes.     • 

ZOBEBAH=s/ott7  moving,    A  des-  i 
cendant  of  Judah.     (1  Chron.  iv.  8.) 

ZOllAn=  tchitenesi.    1.  The  father 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite.     (Gen.  xxiii.  j 
8.)    2.--Sce  Zerah. 

ZOHELETH  =  serpent,  A  noted 
stone  by  En-rogel,  near  Jerusalem.  (1 
Kings  i.  9.) 

ZOHETlI=57iafcAiii^.  A  descen- 
dent  of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  20.) 

ZOPHAH=a  crtts«,  or  spreading,  A 
descendant  of  Asher.  (1  Chron.  vii. 
35.  36.) 

ZOPHAl.-.See  Zupn. 


ZOPHAB=iparrDv.  One  of  Job's 
three  friends;  called  the  ''^tama>» 
thite,**  probablr  from  Naamah,  a  to«A 
or  district  in  Idamea.  (Job  iL  11; 
xL  1 ;  XX.  1 ;  xiiL  9.) 

ZOPHIM=nca<c&er«,&oiers<m(.  L 
The  cnltiTated  ponton  of  the  distriei 
aboat  Pisgah,  wnere  Balak  took  Bait 
am  to  see  and  curse  the  HebreiL 
(Num.  xxiii.  14.)    2. — See  ZirpH. 

ZORAH  =  hornet's  town.  A  dtf 
reckoned  as  in  the  plain  of  Jodih,- 
also  called  **Zoreah ;"  now  Sv^o,  s 
small  village  situated  on  a  hish  pnk 
overlooking  the  plain  of  Beth-shemoh. 
It  was  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of 
Samson.  (Josh.  xv.  83;  xix.  41;  Jnd^ 
xiii.  25.) 

ZOROBABEL=5oirm  i.e.,  htgUtm 
in  BcAyhn.  The  son  of  Saljohiel,  tits 
son  of  Meri,  and  one  of  the  anceston 
of  Mary.  (Luke  ili.  27.)  He  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Zembbabel  or 
Zorobabel  the  prince,  who  led  back 
the  first  band  of  Jewish  captives  from 
Babylon,  and  built  the  temple.  (Esra 
ii.  1 ;  Matt.  i.  12.  13.) 

Z\JAR=:  smallness,  A  descendsot 
of  Issachar.    (Num.  i.  8  ;  ii.  5.) 

ZUPH=roiM/>,  honey-comb.  An  SB- 
cestor  of  Samuel ;  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1 
Chron.  vi.  85 ;)  also  written  "ZophaL" 
(1  Chron.  vL  26.)  He  appears  to  han 
^iven  name  to  the  ** land  of  ZnpL'-^ 
S^c  Ramathaim-Zopbim. 

ZUPH.— See  Sea,  Red. 

ZUR==/bnii,  shape.  1.  A  prince  of 
the  Midianites.  (>ium.  xxv.  15 :  xxxl 
8  ;  Josh.  xiii.  21.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii.  30;  ix.36.) 

ZURIEL=my  roch  is  God.  A  chief 
of  the  families  of  Merari.  (Num.iii.35.) 

ZURISHADDAI=ji»y  rock  is  the 
Almighty.  A  descendant  of  Simeon. 
(Num.  i.  6 ;  u.  12.) 

ZUZIMS  =  strong.  An  ancient 
people  or  nation  on  the  borders  of 
Palestine,  conquered  bj.Chedorlaooer 
and  his  allies.    (Gen.  xiv.  5.J 
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CflBONOLOGICAL   TABLE. 


Uident  Eastern  World,"  It.  674, 1867,  gires  I  rian  kings  from  B.a  909,  which  may  he  com^ 
lie  mbjoined  table  of  the  reigns  of  the  Assy-  |  pared  with  Usher*B  chronology. 


Dates. 

KiKos  OF  Assyria. 

COXTKlCPOilABT  MONUIOHS.            1 

^a — Kc 

JudaA. 

JtratL 

Syria, 

909to88» 

Ira-lash  IIL 

^             m             ^ 

889  to88tf 

Tlglathi-Nln.IL    - 

-       -       - 

886  to  858 

Asshnr-idanni-poL 

«             w             • 

858  to  823 

Shalmaneser  IL    - 

-       -       - 

^       n 

<  Ahab    - 
'    Jehu     - 

Benhadod 
Hazael 

823  to  810 

Shamas-lTa 

.       •       . 

810  to  781 

Ira-lnsh  IV.  - 

•       -       . 

- 

- 

Mariha 

781  to  771 

Shalmaneser  ITT.  - 

«       •       - 

771  to  753 

Asshor-danin-il  II. 

.       .       . 

753  to  745 

Asshar-lush  - 

745  to  727 

TigUth-pileserlL- 

.       .       . 

(Jeho)<Ahaz 

Uenohem 

Bezln 

727  to  722 

Shalmaneser  I\\  - 

-       •       . 

722  to  705 

Sargon  -       -       - 

-       -       . 

705to6t>l 

Sennacherib 

>       •       . 

Hezeklah 

68lto6»{7? 

Eaar-haddon- 

-       -       . 

'Manasseh 

667?toM7? 

Asshor-bani-pal    - 

-       -       - 

647?toC2o? 

Asshor-emid-ibn  - 

^             ■*             " 

The  matters  of  Biblical  interest  learned  from 
he  recent  decipherment  of  cuneiform  docu- 
nents  are,  that  among  Benhadad's  allies 
rhen  he  was  attacked  by  the  Assyrians  in 
La  853  was  '*  Ahab  of  JezreeL"  Ahab  is  thus 
he  first  Israelite  monarch,  mentioned  in  the 
Lasyrian  records,  who  came  into  known  con- 
act  with  the  Assyrians.  Iva-lush  IV.,  sup- 
loeed  to  be  the  same  as  Pal,  among  other  cx- 
leditions,  made  three  into  Palestine.  Tho 
xi>edition8  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  against 
Palestine  are  found  to  belong  to  the  years  b.c. 
84,  733,  and  732.  It  will  be  obserrod  that 
*rof.  Bawlinson  makes  Hezeklah  contem- 
orary  with  Sennacherib,  but  not  with  Sargon. 
kjud  Fynes  Clinton  makes  the  fourteenth  year 
f  Hezeklah,  B.C.  713,  the  time  when  Scnnaoh- 
rib  invaded  Judea.  But  according  to  a  scheme 
f  chronology  proposed  by  Dr.  Hincks,  Heze- 
dah's  dangerous  illness  nearly  synchronised 
rith  Sargon  t  futile  inrasion,  in  the  fourteenth 
ear  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  eleven  years  before 
lennacherib's  invasion.  (2  Kings  zx.  1 — II; 
sa.  xxzviiL  1—22;  2  Ghron.  xxxlL  24.)  That 
i  must  have  preceded  the  attack  of  Sennach- 
rib  is  nearly  obvious  from  the  promise  in  2 
Lings  xz.  G,  as  well  as  from  modem 
iscoveries. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
hroDology  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  entirely 
rustworthy :  and  it  was  upon  this  assumption 
lat  Archbisnop  Usher,  whose  views  regmated 
le  chronology  of  the  English  Bible,  fixed  the 
reation  of  man  4004  years  before  Christ 
Fsher's  sytstem,  in  some  points.  Is  not  free 
rom  errors ;  but  his  point  of  commencement 
t  perhaps  the  nearest  to  the  truth ;  and  to  de- 
art  widely  from  it  would  perplex  us  in  our 
rdinary  reading.  In  andent  chronology  per- 
ioX  accuracy  cannot  be  expected;  at  the  best 
'e  can  only  approximate  to  the  truth.  In  addi- 
on  to  reckoning  by  generations,  the  Hebrews 
iBO  reckoned  from  nmarkfthle  OTents,  as 
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from  the  birth  of  Noah ;  (Glen.  viL  11 ;)  from- 
the  Exodus  from  £gypt;  (Num.  xxxilL  88;  1 
Kings  vL  1 ;)  from  the  reigns  of  their  kings; 
(I  Kings  vL  1,  37,  88 ;  xv.  1 ;)  from  the  Baby, 
lonish  £xile ;  (Ezek.  xxxiiL  21 ;  xL  1 ;)  and  also 
from  the  roigns  of  the  Chaldean  and  Persian 
monarchs.  (Dan.  viiL  1 ;  Ezra  L  1;  N6h.  iL  1.) 
In  later  times  they  used  the  era  of  the  Seleu- 
cidfe ;  (1  Mace  xiii.  51 :  xiv.  27 ;)  or  dated  from 
the  reigns  of  their  own  kings,  and  the  Roman 
emperors.  (Matt  ii  1 ;  Luke  L  5 ;  ilL  L)  la 
tho  following  chronological  table,  we  have 
made  use  of  the  labours  of  Usher,  Fynes- 
Clinton,  Zunz,  Ideler,  and  Winer.  The  first 
column.  A.M.,  indicates  the  years  since  the 
Creation  of  the  World,  or,  more  correctly,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  since  the 
Creation  of  Adam ;  the  second  column,  B.O., 
denotes  the  years  Before  Christ 

A.1L  B.a 

Creation  of  Adam  and  £t6  ..  4004- 

Cain  and  Abel  bom  . .         . . 

130  Beth,  son  of  Adam,  bom  ..  ..  3874 
235  Enos,  son  of  Seth,  bom  . .  . .  37G9 
325  Cainao.  son  of  Enos,  bom  .  •  . .  3670 
395  Mahalalecl,  bom        . .        . .       . .  369i» 

460Jared,bom 3544 

622  Enoch,  bom 8382 

687  Methuselah,  bom 3317 

874  Lamoch,  bora  3130 

980  Adam,  aged  930  years,  died  . .  8074 

887  Enoch,  aged  365  years,  translated    3017 
1042  Seth,  aged  912  years,  died. .  . .  2963 

1056  Noah,  son  of  Lunech,  bom  «.  2948 
1140  Enos,  aged  905  years,  died  ..  ..  2864 
1235  Cainan,  aged  910  years,  died  ..  2769 
1290  Mahalaleel,  aged  895  years,  died  ..  2714 
1422  Jared,  aged  962  years  died  . .  . .  2583 
1536  Noah  warned  of  the  coming  Flood  2468 

1556  Japheth,  bom 2448 

1558  Shem,  bom 2448 

1651  Lamech,  aged  777  years,  died       ..  885^ 


li;-SOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


fcrt.-.iSL   Ji>  j«™.   ■ 


i  ;;i,T  J  }Mn 


li-'-T  IM 

-;.;«--■■.., 

^!/>*, 

I'.t  IW 

;.=ii  ;iJ^  ;  you. 

l.tlUit 

■jKTf 

r-.i. ;!«::■ 

a»S»  A;J:i.  :ii^~  - 

r.-  -jh  n 

"7i^-<'?£ 

=jto< 

"^ 

IWilW 

sa>j  St=».=  ±Ai. 

:^  tlA 

yd-*:  .. 

lift  HIT 

EJJ^-l    S4Bari!E 

1^ 

1U.U1( 

iiwi:.  ki^  .:  -_ 
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i»;  iw 
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son  B.h.,l.«m.  king  o(  J»l»Uj   J*:> 
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Kt 

..  ..  .^ii:T«n^-llnl..       ..  i«^ 

S.-M  .tUvAot.  mnd^  JcJih       ..       , 

■~l-a.l^  ll'>  >-»».  <1>«I        ..  UW 

WW  J/."*T.  Ouurlihn) 

--,    s.™  w  ]«wi  bulura  Ilia 

i(MS  Al.ij.h.kiiii!uf  JoJ»h 

SIHS  A»,liin|calJii>1ali    .. 

«...  .^rlM'i'mnvdlAt..        ..  l*ii 

*wiB«jiu^kwotim,r    ::    : 

-^'.4.  .ifrumr-Ii  ilw  Plilrn,  eo- 

3(KWB»nh»J.dL.kloKi.(t!TTta.,         . 

UI 

..1-4  Che  H«bn™.  ui.m       „  UIJ 

^'^S^^^^-^'^'^^^ 

^^Jf?^."'-^"'!""'    ■■        ■- 

Kt 

■.*.■.'^^■.■^.■''i3«V»t.l^.  ">.« 

*""  Z«"^'-'.^''l''S'>f  I«nitlr  d.j-^  Ctori 
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yi« 

-■■■  '■r:.„';"-"-/iK?s?riH5 

w 

.....  V^.-'.ii.  uj.toi  cUsbJuv'' 

W09  Jrlionm, klug oriareei       :.'       J) 

t)> 

»ii4Eiin»,tiif,m.pi«t ..    ;:    :: 

»9* 

aiUJeUgmnkUi^dfJudja      ..        ,. 

aiW  U«»l.  ki»»  of  Syri.         ..         ., 

(M 

.     .-.    *  r--"^  =»!•■- 

aiL-.>.\ii«i.ii,kii«otjudjji      .,      ,. 

am  Alballub,   quren   ot  Jndafa,  J.hii. 

B( 
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^<t 

-  ^    J.  -.^  «i«             \ 
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CHROKOLOQICAL  TABLE. 


ar  ot  tho  Olympiads 

i,  aDdllflDkbem,  kLngs 


riglab  Klaser  ii 


ilcrod^b-BalulsD.  ki  og  ot  Btliyli: 
rirhskab.  king  of  Egypt    . . 

SSBihaddoo.  king  of  Ansyri* 
UaoBxBek,  kLDg  of  Jndah    . . 

loHlubikingotJniUh  " 

^phiRlab  it  Hatabkiik,  pnipbe 


&„1 

HEillMralDn 

to  Jem 

t«buJ)il!nj{  ot  tho  tompls     .. 

iarlm  Ujitiisiw*.  khig  of  pBrnla'. 
laggal  and  Ztcburiali,  propbca. 
ecoad  lemp\B  Biil>h«l       .. 

3:»9  I.'eh«ni!>h 
3390  Miiachl  11 

gowraor  of  Jertn 
iprophet^.^^^ 

»l«ltt 

8«80  Plolam;  1.,  occoplM  PaluUDS      . . 

STU3  RImo°n  lhe™u«l,  blghprieit'         '.'. 
37W  Tnmslflitoo  or  the  Ssptuagint      . . 
37W  W«n.  botweon   Egyp'  »i"l   Syrta 

3841  TlwMaccft 
3MI  Anlioi£^ 

»881  Simon,  uio 

3874  John  Hyrei 

ubjecled  to  SttIii 

leader  of  the  Jo? 

ano^  high  prlnsi 
niu  uieru  Ike 

Jowl^ 

3a.'ii  AntlpaUr  procamti 


lanoed  roboildlDg  tbe 

Ihe  Urral  d<ed 
laoo-elhiunibotJailea 
r,  higb  prleal  of  Iho 


Iimjj^^'Sl  «f  el^  tttn'tS'lni.    'RwTlil- 


PASSAGES  OF  SdOPTUBE  ILLUSTRATED. 


A. IK 

AQgastoii  CflBMur  died          14 

PontiuM  PilAtc  go\t^ruoT 'JA 

Crucifixion  OP  uiK  Saviocb     ..       ..  *J9 

Convenion  of  Paul 3S 

Fontiofl  miato  exilod             Sft 

Tiberius  Nero  C*.-«r  died 37 

Caii^Ia  tbo  Emperor  sl&in  ..        ..41 

Famine  in  Jatlea        -I«1 

The  Jcwti  expelled  from  Bomo     ..        ..  -tf 

Kero  Cawar '''4 

Epistle  to  Titus  written -Vi 

Paul  IcavcH  KplieMua '«s 

Paul  M>nt  pribiiUUT  to  Rome                   . .  tii 
The  Epintle  to  the  Philipplan.-«,  CdouUna, 

•adPhilemoQ       u^i 


AM. 

The  Sooond  Epistle  to  Tfanothy    ..       ..    64 

Paol  pat  to  death  in  Roma 64 

Ohristiana  lererely  persecuted  ..    ftS 

John  wrote  the  book  of  Bovelatlon        ..    Ca 

Vespasian  InTsdes  Jodea •ST 

Peter  pat  to  death,  probahlyat  BabTloo. 

about & 

Noro  assMslBated 0 

Dreadfal  calamities  in  Tmi— Inin  . .   9 

Jcmaalem  destroyed  by  TttDS  ..    Tt 

Magniflcent  trinmph  of  Vespasian         ..    71 
The  golden  vessels  of  the  Temple  placed 

in  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Bome        ..    7i 
The  Jews  exiled  by  Hadrian  from  Jem- 

Kalem «.         ..       .   I^ 


PRINCIPAL  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTUEE  ILT^USTRATED. 


Chap>      VeriO  P«fe 
i.      1—3 «) 

i.  2 2-1 

L  27 Ji 

H.        7.  U 4(\2 

iL  10-14 2:W 

IL         I't *.'*> 

li.  !■» 449 

it  10 213 

li.  21 744 

II.  21—2:1 1!»5 

li.  20—21 2r,4 

lii.    1— 1.'> 7:W 

iii.  « 784 

lii.  4 74I» 

lii.        ^  7 525 

iii.        7,  8 33 

ili.       7,  8 34 

iii.  8 273 

iii.  10 24 

iii.         15 r,iv> 

liL  15 354 

liL  22 17«{ 

lii.  23 449 

iii.  24 175 

Iv.  K 21 

iv.  14 17tf 

iv.  Irt 151 

Ti.  17 462 

ix.  20—27 545 

X-      0,  10 115 

X.  11 539 

xi.  1-9114,451 

Xii.  1 61 

xiv.  14 673 

XV.  IS 211 

xvl.      1—4 69 

Xlx.  2rt 470 

XX.  16 758 

xxL  10 393 

xxii.  5 392 

xxiil.  11 4X6 

xxiv.  18—20 36 

XXV.    20.  26 C19 
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r.KNKSIS. 

Chap).  VcTM   Pan 

XXX.    1—13 69 

xxxii.  24 .398 

x\xii.  32 :J99 

XV  wL  24...27,519 

xll.    42,  43 41 

\liv  6 222 

\lix.  9 712 

xlix  10 42 

xJix.  10 68d 

KXODIS. 

>il.  12 672 

viiL  26 60 

ix.  12 350 

X.  21—23 774 

xii.  2 637 

xlL  2 785 

xiL  13 326 

xiL  as 419 

xiiL  18 344 

XX.  5 384 

xxl.  16 672 

XXV.  9 722 

XxviiL  30 558 

XXX.  13 679 

xxxiL  ;;2 50 

LEVITICUS. 

xvlll.  18 488 

Xix.  19 30Ji 

xxiii.  14 770 

XXV.  39 214 

xxvl.  84 167 

xxvi.  43 275 

xxviL    9—12. .409 

VmiBtM. 

vi.  2 »30 

X.  81 270 

xvli.       6—8 78 

XxL    14,16 546 

xxi.  14 l$i 


UEUTKRON'OIIT. 

Chap*      Vtrw  Faira 

Iv.  1 20 

vi.  4 322 

vii.  3 168 

viii.  4 306 

XX.  17 163 

xxi.  12 158 

xxi.  15—17 772 

>xlii.  15 674 

XXV.  4 736 

\xv.  5 488 

X  vvii.  2 464 

xvxiL  8 627 

xxxii.  43 26 

xxxiii.        8.  9 755 

xxxiii.  17 372 

xxxilL  28^....2I0 

JOSHl'A. 

ilL  16 432 

vL      4— 8..~..748 

vL  26 59 

be.  27 .316 

X.  12—14 718 

JUDGES. 

lit  7 109 

iv.  18 374 

V.  25 607 

vliL  2 57 

ViiL    21,26 740 

xL  30 530 

xi.  40 410 

XiL  6 684 

RUTn. 
IL  14 .770 

1  SAMFEL. 

iL         22 580 

XiL  11 55 

XiiL  14 210 

xvL  12 337 

xvIL  17 770 

xlx.  M......  84 


IKAYTZL. 

Chn*  Vent  Tut 

XXL  1—4......  Si 

XX  ViiL         U 556 

2  SAYliEU 

L    17.  W .4D» 

viL  J" Jll 

xiv.  26 C 

xiv.  2ii CT 

xxL  19 ?« 

xxUL  8 401 

1  KINOJ. 

vL  1...,..457 

X.  2s 57$ 

xiv.    23,  2» :''7 

XV.  O..M..  v9 

XV.  13 S« 

xxiL  « 5tf 

9  KINGS. 

til.  27 Sn 

V.  12. 53 

V.  12 Lsi 

vL  29 235 

ix.  37 421 

Xiv.  29 787 

XV.  8t» 374 

xviiL  14 361 

xviiL  14 4*9 

XviiL    14,16 «V19 

xlx.  7 361 

xix.  28 2ti3 

xix.  85 6>9 

XX.    1— 11 7'.»9 

XXV.  7 Jti9 

1  cintO!SiCLau 
iv.       92 m 

Iv.         22. 7«8 

XlL  15. 4>9 

ziL  S7..M..  ^ 


I'ASSAGES  OF  SCIUPTURE  ILLUSTRATED. 


MlT,  M.„.^ll 


at. 

...m 

^■t't 

...MO 

I         8 JOO 

si!!!!."34i 


s»-^J:: 

..sat 

...i)ta 

uill.    HU .210 
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